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£A8TERN  DI8TIUCT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  vie : 

Bb  it  bbmbmbbmd,  that  oo  tht  tanth  day  of  Ancwt,  in  the  fifty-fourth  jear  of  the  Indepgndeoee  of  tho 
United  Butei  of  America,  A.  D.  1899,  CaioT,  Lea  &  Carey,  of  the  laid  distnet,  hare  depoiited  in  thii  oAoe 
the  titk  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  they  elaim  ai  proprieton,  in  the  words  foUowinf ,  to  wit : 

'*  Encvelopodia  Americana.  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  ArU,  Sciences,  Literature,  History,  Politic!  and 
Biofraphy,  broncfat  down  to  the  preeent  Time }  iocloding  a  copiooi  CoUeetion  of  Original  Articlee  in  American 
Biography  :  on  the  Bane  of  the  seventh  Edition  of  the  German  ConTerBations-LBxie<n.  Edited  by  Franois  Lieber, 
assistod  by  £.  Wigglesworth." 

Li  oonlbrmity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  enoonragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  mips,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  conies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned  :*'  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  **  An  Ant  supplamenlary  to  an  act»  enUtled, 
<  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,*  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
aits  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Cltrk  •fth$  Eatttrn  DittriU  qf  Pmiuflioama. 
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Ijinnmvs.    (See  LimU.) 
LuviftyCbarieiiybut  moie  generally  des- 
ignated by  his  Latimzed  name,  JUmuettf, 
the  moBt  celebrated  naturalist  of  his  age, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden.    He  was  the  son 
of  a  cleigyman,  and  was  bom  Alay  13, 
old  styl^  1707,  at  RGBshult,in  the  proyince 
of  Smaland.    His  fiitber  was  fond  of  gar- 
dening, and  his  litde  domain  was  stocked 
-mtb  plants  not  commonly  cultivated — a 
circumstance  to  which  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  son  may  be  fairiy  attributed.    He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  gymnasium  of  Wezio,  to 
lie  educated  for  the  ministiT  ;  but,  as  he 
disliked  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  pre- 
ferred to  collect  plants  and  catch  butter- 
flies, he  remained  behind  his  fellow-pupils 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  teachera  de- 
clared to  his  ftther  that  he  was  only  fit 
ibr  a  mechanic    The  father  sent  liim  to  a 
shoemaker;  but  the  physician  Rothmonn, 
kavn^  discovered  talents  in  the  boy,  in- 
duced his  parents  to  let  him  study.    As 
botany  afforded  him   no  prospect  of  a 
support,  Linn^  was  obliged  to  study  medi- 
cine.    In  1727,  he  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Lend  in  Scania,  whence  he  re- 
iDoved,   the  following   year,  to   UpsaL 
During  his  eaily  residence  there,  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  ftither's  circumstances  ex- 
posed him  to  gnat  (fifficulties,  from  which 
he  was  relieve  by  the  patronage  of  Cel- 
sius, tibe  theological  professor,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  in  die  botanical  garden  at  Upeal, 
and  through  whose  recommendation  he 
obtained  some  private  pu^ls.    He  also 
formed  a  friendship  with  Artedi,  a  med- 
ical student  like  himself  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history.    He  now,  in 
his  24th  year,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new 


arrangement  of  plants,  or  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  botany,  relative  to  which  he  wrote 
a  memoir,  which  was  shown  to  Rudbeck, 
the  botanical  professor,  who  was  so  struck 
with  its  ingenuity,  that  he  received  the 
author  into  nis  house,  as  tutor  to  his  sons, 
and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
delivering  lectures.  Forty  years  before, 
Rudbeck  had  made  a  journey  to  Lapland, 
which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 
A  new  joumev  was  now  concluded  upon, 
and,  in  1732,  Linn^  was  sent,  by  the  acad- 
emy j)f  sciences  at  Upsal,  to  make  a  tour 
through  Lapland,  from  which  he  returned 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Fifty 
Swedish  doUare  were  thought  sufficient 
by  Linn^  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  with 
this  small  sum  he  made  a  journey  of  more 
than  3500  miles,  unaccompanied.  In 
1733,  he  visited  the  mining  district  around 
Fahlun,  and  gave  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
having  formed  a  system  of  that  science, 
afterwards  published  in  bis  SystemaATaht- 
ra.  While  he  was  thus  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation at  Upsal,  he  became  involved  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  the  medical  proftssor, 
Nicholas  Rosen,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  illiberality,  and  found 
means  to  prevent  Linn^  from  continuing 
his  private  lectures.  He  therefore  engaged 
in  a  scientific  tour  through  the  province 
of  Daleearlia,  and  remained  for  some 
time  at  Fahlun,  lecturing  and  practic- 
ing medicine  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  acain  went  to  Lapland  on  a 
mineralogical  tour,  with  seven  young  men ; 
and,  in  1735,  published  a  complete  Flora 
of  this  country — a  classical  work.  In  the 
same  year,  he  went  to  the  univernty  of 
Harderwyck,  in  Holland,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  He  then  vinted  Leydeu, 
where  the  first  sketch  of  his  Sygtema  JMur 
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r<B  was  printed  in  the  form  of  tables,  filling 
12  folio  pages.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Johrt  Frederic  Gronovius,  Boerhaave, 
and  John  Burman  of  Amsterdam ;  and  he 
then  published  a  work,  entitled  ISmdc^ 
menia  BoUmic€Ly  exhibiting  the  basis  of  his 
botanical  system.  Mr.  Cliffi>rd,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  made  him  su- 
perintendent of  his  garden  at  Hartecamp, 
near  Haerlem,  rich  in  curious  exotics,  of 
which  Liun^  drew  up  a  systematic  cata- 
logue. In  1736,  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Holland  with  many 
new  plants  for  Mr.  CUflbrd's  garden,  his 
description  of  which,  entided  Hortui  C3|^ 
fortianu8j  with  37  plates,  was  now  publish- 
ed in  a  most  splendid  form.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Genera 
PlanUarum,  In  1738,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
that  year,  returned  to  hid  native  country, 
and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm. 
At  first,  he  experienced  neglect ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  count  Tessin,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  navy,  and 
had  a  salary  for  giving  public  lectures  on 
botany  in  the  summer,  and  on  mineralosy 
in  the  vrinter.  The  establishment  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation,  by 
the  opportunities  which  it  afibrded  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities.  In  1741,  he  suc- 
ceeded Roberg  in  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Upsal,  to  which  was  added 
the  superintendence  of  the  botanic  garden, 
to  the  new  arrangement  and  aunnentation 
of  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  attention.  In  1745,  appeared  his 
Flora  SuecicOf  and  the  next  year  his  cata- 
logue of  Swedish  animals,  entitled  Fauna 
SuedecL  He  vras  elected  to  the  post  of 
secretaiy  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
TJpsal.  in  1746,  an  honoraxy  medal  of  him 
was  struck  at  die  expense  of  some  noble- 
men ;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  nominated 
royal  archiater.  Through  his  influence, 
many  young  naturalists  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore various  countries ;  and  to  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  we  owe  the  discove- 
ries in  natural  history  made  by  Kalm,  Os- 
beck,  Hasselquist  and  IfOefling.  He  was 
employed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  de- 
scribe her  museum  at  Drotmingholm, 
when  he  made  a  new  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  shells  contained  in  it  About 
1751,  he  pubUshed  his  PhOMophia  Botan- 
tea,  and,  m  1753,  his  Species  Plantarum, 
containing  a  description  of  every  known 
plant)  arranged  according  to  the  sexual 
system.  This  work  of  Linn^,  which  HaJ- 
ler  terms  his  Maximum  Opus  et  MUemunif 


appeared  ori(pnally  in  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
but  the  edition  published  by  Willdenow 
at  Berlin,  179^—1810,  is  extended  to  ten 
volumes.  In  1753,  this  great  naturalist 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  polar  star-^an 
honor  never  before  bestowed  on  a  literary 
man.  In  1761,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  nobility.  Literary  honors  were 
also  conferred  on  him  by  sdendfic  socie- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  In  1768,  he  com- 
pleted the  pkn  of  his  Sifttema  ATahar^, 
which,  throush  successive  editions,  had 
been  enlarged  to  three  octavo  vohimes. 
Linn^  acquired  a  moderate  degree  of  op- 
ulence, sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  and  mansion  at  Hamroar- 
by,  near  Upsal,  where  he  chiefly  resided 
during  the  last  15  years  of  his  life.  There 
he  had  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  on 
which  he  gave  lectures,  and  to  which,  he 
was  constandy  making  additions,  from 
the  contributions  of  tnvellers  and  men  of 
science  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
His  health,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
vigor  and  activity ;  but  in  May,  1774,  he 
hf^  an  apoplectic  attack,  ^duch  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  most  la^rious  part 
of  his  profesBorial  duties,  and  close  his 
litenuy  labors.  A  second  attack  occurred 
in  1776,  and  he  afiarwards  expeiienoed  a 
thurd ;  but  his  death  did  not  take  place 
till  Januaiy  11, 1778.  Besides  his  works 
on  natural  history,  he  published  a  claari- 
fied  Materia  Medica,  and  a  syslematic 
treatise  on  nosology,  entided  Genera  Mor- 
horum.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence have  shown  such  boldness,  zeal, 
activity  and  sagacity  as  Linn^ :  natural 
science  is  under  unspeakable  obligations 
to  him,  thouffh  the  difilerent  systems  es- 
tablished by  nim  may  be  Buperseded  by 
more  perfect  one&  Charles  XIV,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1819,  ordered  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  him  in  his  native  place. 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
at  Fahlun,  he  had  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  fonner,  Charles  von  Unni,  iun. 
was  jomt-professor  of  botany,  and  after- 
vrards  professor  of  medidne  at  Upsal. 
He  was  well  acduainted  with  science,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  no  discoveries 
of  importance.  On  his  death,  without 
issue,  in  1783,  the  fiunily  became  extincL 
— Elizabeth  OirisHna  von  Linni,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  great  naturalist, 
studied  notany,  and  became  known  by 
heir  discovery  of  the.  luminous  proper^ 
of  the  flower  of  the  tropttokmi,  of  which 
an  account  was  communicated  to  the 
acad^ny  of  Stockholm. 
Liirsiin  Oil.    (See  FUtx,) 
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Liirr,  ia  suiveiy,  is  the  scr^pingB  of 
fine  linen,  used  by  sufgeons  in  draastng 
wounds.  It  is  made  into  various  fbnns, 
which  have  difTerent  names,  according  to 
the  di£ference  of  the  fisrures.  Lint,  made 
up  in  an  oval  or  orbicular  form,  is  called  a 
jnedgit;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in 
shape  of  a  date  or  olive  stone,  it  is  called  a 
douU.  These  different  forms  of  lint  are 
required  for  many  purposes ;  as,  1.  to 
stop  blood  in  fresh  wounds,  bv  filling  them 
up  before  the  application  of  a  bandase; 
though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  tom  into  small 
rags,  anjd  appUed  in  the  same  manner: 
in  very  larse  hemonhafes,  the  lint  or 
rags  should  be  first  dipped  in  some  styptic 
liquor,,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentme, 
or  qirinkled  with  some  styptic  powder: 
2.  to  agglutinate  or  heal  wounds ;  to 
which  end  lint  is  very  serviceable,  if 
spread  with  some  digesiive  ointment, 
balsam,  or  vulneraiy  liquor  :  3.  in 
diying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
fi>rwarding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix : 
4.  in  Ireeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a 
proper  distance,  that  mey  may  not  hastily 
unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  digested 
and  healed :  5*  they  are  highly  neces- 
sary to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.— -Surgeons  of  former  aces  used 
compresses  of  spon^re,  wool,-  feattiers,  or 
cotton,  linen  being  leas  plentifiil  than  in 
htter  times ;  but  lint  is  fiir  preferable  to  all 
these,  and  is,  at  present,  universally  used. 

LiNTZ,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Traun,  is 
well  built,  with  a  bridge  400  paces  long, 
and  has,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  popu- 
lation of  18,700  inhabitants ;  houses,  1000. 
Here  is  the  largest  woollen  manu&ctory 
in  Austria,  in  which  fine  carpets  are  made. 
Much  gunpowder  is  also  manufiictured 
here.  In  1784,  lintz  was  made  a  bishop's 
see.  In  1674,  the  lyceum  was  founded  by 
Leopold,  and,  in  1824,  institutions  for  the 
dear  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind, 
-were  erected.  The  Northera  Institute  is 
a  college  for  the  Catholics  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Lon.  U""  W  45''.E. ;  lat  48° 
18^  54^'  N. 

Limjs ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mu- 
mctan  of  antiquitv,  to  whom  Diodorus 
Sicttlns,  quoting  Dtonysius  of  Mitylene, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  verse  and 
music  into  Greece.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cbalds,  and  to  him  are  ascribed  a  poem 
on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  in  India,  a 
tioatise  on  mythology,  the  addition  of  a 
string  to  the  lyre  then  in  use,  and  the  in- 
vention of  melody  and  liiytlim.  Snidas 
also  jokiB  in  giving  him  credit  for  the  last- 


mentioned  improvements,  and  calls  him 
the  first  lyric  t>oet  A  few  fiagments  of 
poetry,  under  his  name,  are  to  be  found 
in  StobeBUS. 

Lion  (fdis  leo).  The  lion,  like  all 
other  cats,  is  armed,  in  each  jaw,  ^th 
six  strong  and  exceedingly  sharp  cutting 
teeth,  two  formidable  canine,  and  six 
others,  occupying  the  usual  place  of  the 
molars,  but  differing  finom  these  by  termi- 
nating in  sharp  protuberancea  Beades 
these,  there  is  a  small  tooth,  or  tubercle, 
on  each  adeof  the  upper  jaw,  immediate- 
ly posterior  to  all  the  others.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  rough  and  elevated  jpc^- 
Ub,  with  their  points  directed  backwards. 
The  claw^  which  are  five  in  number  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder,  are 
of  great  length,  extremely  powerful,  and 
much  curved ;  like  those  of  the  other  cats, 
they  are  retractile  within  a  sheath  en- 
closed in  the  skin  covering  the  paws. 
The  lion  is  distinguished  from  his  kindred 
qoecies  by  tlie  uniformity  of  his  color, 
which  is  pale  tawny  above,  becoming 
somewhat  lighter  beneath,  and  never,  ex- 
cept while  very  young,  exhibiting  any 
maridngs ;  and  also  by  uie  long  and  flow- 
ing mane  of  the  old  male,  which,  cover- 
ing the  whole  head,  extends  backwards 
over  his  shoulders.  Notwithstanding  the 
praises  that  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  bestowed  on  this  animal,  fi>r  grateful 
affection,  dauntless  courage,  and  merdful 
forbearance,  he  is  nothing  more,  in  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  than  a  cat  of  im- 
mense size  and  strength,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  guileful  and  treacherous  qual- 
ities of  that  treacherous  tribe.  His  daunt- 
less courage  is  a  mere  consdousness  of 
superiority  over  the  animals  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  wholly  disappears  in 
the  neighborhood  of  man ;  his  merciful 
forbearance  is  nothing  more  than  that  he 
never  destroys  more  than  satiates  his  hun- 
ger or  revenge,  and  that,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  he  suffers  his  keeper  to 
approach  him  without  injury.  The  lion 
is  onlv  met  with  in  the  warmer  recions  of 
the  old  worid,  and  more  particiuariy  of 
Africa,  in  whose  vast  forests  and  arid 
deserts  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. He  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  in 
parts  of  India,  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  his 
ranjpe  in  these  countries  is  becoming  very 
limited.  From  Libya,  whence  the  Romans 
obtained  so  many,  he  has  almost  dis^ 
peared ;  and  in  classic  Greece,  where,  we 
are  informed  by  Aristotle,  he  once  occur- 
red, none  are  to  be  found.  In  America, 
this  species  never  occurred,  its  place  being 
suppbed  by  the  puma.    Naturalists  have 
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differed  greaidv  as  to  the  longevity  of  thU  , 
aDimal.  Bum>Q  stated  it  to  be  ih>iii  20  to 
22  yean ;  but  it  far  exceeds  this,  as  the 
one  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  died 
in  1760,  lived  in  captivity  above  70  years; 
and  another  died  in  the  same  place,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  lioness  brin^  forth  from 
three  to  four  at  a  birth.  The  cube,  when 
first  bom,  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pug  dog,  and  continue  to  suck  the  motlier 
foe  about  a  year.  At  this  time,  their  color 
is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  gray,  with  a 
number  of  brown  bands.  The  mane  of 
the  male  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
when  the  animal  is  about  three  to  three 
years  and  a  half  old.  The  male  attains 
maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female  in  six 
years.  The  strength  of  the  lion  is  pro- 
digious, a  single  stroke  with  his  paw 
bemg  sufBcient  to  destroy  most  animals. 
The  bone  of  the  fore  leg  is  remarkably 
fitted  to  sustain  tlie  great  muscular  strain 
so  powerful  an  exertion  occasions.  Its 
texture  is  so  compact,  tliat  it  will  strike 
fire  with  steeL  Tne  lurking-place  of  the 
lion  is  generally  cliosen  near  a  spring,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  such  animals  as 
resort  to  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Here  he  lies  in  ^vait,  crouched  in  some 
thicket,  till  his  prev  approaches,  and  then, 
with  a  prodigious  leap,  seizes  it  at  the  first 
bound ;  i^  however,  unsuccessfiil  in  this, 
he  immediately  retires  to  wait  another 
opportunity.  In  the  night,  more  paiticu- 
larly,  the  Don  prowls  abroad  in  search  of 
his  prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes 
beinf,  lUce  those  of  the  common  cat,  veil 
fitted  ibr  seeing  in  a  dim  light.  The  roar 
of  the  lion  is  loud  and  terrific,  especially 
when  heard  in  the  solitary  wilds  he  in- 
liabits:  this  roar  is  his  natural  voice;  for, 
whan  enraged,  he  utters  a  short  and  sud- 
'  denly-repeated  cry,  whilst  the  roar  is  a 
prolonged  effort,  a  kind  of  deeptoned 
grumbling,  mixed  with  a  sharp,  vibratmg 
noise.  It  has  been  usually  stated,  that  the 
lion  had  constant  and  stated  times  for 
roaring,  especiaUy  when  in  captivity;  but 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  enoneous  in 
some  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  sunmier  time,  and  especially  before  at- 
mospheric changes,  he  uniformly  com- 
mences about  dawn ;  at  no  other  time  is 
there  any  regularity  in  his  roar.  When 
enraged,  his  ciy  is  still  more  appallinc 
than  his  roar ;  he  then  beats  his  sides  with 
his  tail,  agitates  his  mane,  moves  the  skin 
of  his  fiu»  and  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
thrusts  out  his  tongue,  and  protrudes  his 
dreadful  claws.  The  lion  requires  about 
15  pounds  of  raw  flesh  a  day ;  he  drinks 


ofien,  bqpping  like  a  dog;  but  in  this  pro- 
cess his  tongue  is  bent  downward:  his 
breath  is  very  offensive,  and  the  odor  of 
his  urine  insupportable.  There  is  some 
variation,  in  the  lions  of  diiferent  countries 
in  external  appearance,  though,  in  essen- 
tial particulare,  their  habits  are  identical. 
The  Asiatic  variety  seldom  attains  an 
equal  size  vrith  the  Cape  lion ;  its  color  is 
a  more  uniform  and  pale  vellow,  and  its 
mane  fiiller  and  more  complete,  and  being, 
moreover,  fiuniahed  with  a  peculiar  ap- 
pendage of  long  hairs,  w)iich,  commeno- 
inff  beneath  the  neck,  occupy  the  whole 
or  the  middle  line  of  the  body  beneath. 
Even  the  Cape  lion  presents  two  varieties, 
known  as  the  pale  and  the  Haekf  distin- 
guished, as  their  a|^llations  imply,  by 
me  lighter  or  darker  color  of  their  coats. 
The  ktter  of  these  is  the  larger  and  more 
ferocious  of  the  two.  The  Baihary  Hon 
has  the  same  fiill  mane  as  the  Asiatic,  but 
exceeds  him  in  size.  The  number  of 
lions,  as  has  been  observed,  has  greedy 
diminished,  judging  fi!om  the  multitudes 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  and  those 
carried  to  Rome.  ThusSyOa  the  dictator 
exhibited,  during  his  pretorsfaip,  100  of 
these  animals ;  and  Poippey  presented  600 
in  the  cuncus.  Lion-fights  were  common 
under  the  consulate,  and  during  the  em- 
pire. Adrian,  it  is  said,  often  caused  100 
to  be  destroyed  at  one  exhilntion;  and 
Antoninus  JPius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  equally  prodigal  in  gratifyinff  the 
people.  At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  lions 
are  hunted,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
extermination^  but  also  for  Amr  skins. 
In  the  day  time,  and  io  an  open  countiy, 
finom  10  to  16  dogs  will  easily  overcome  a 
lion  of  the  laigest  size;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  necessiQr  that  the  do^ 
should  be  very  large ;  as  he  is  less  swift 
than  these  animals,  they  readily  overtake 
him,  on  which  the  lion  turns  round,  and 
waits  for  the  attack,  shaking  his  mane, 
and  roaring  in  a  short  and  slump  tone,  or 
aits  down  on  his  haunches  to  mce  them. 
The  docs  then  surround  him,  and,  simul- 
taneously rushing  upon  him,  subdue  him 
by  their  united  efforts,  though  not  before 
he  has  destroyed  eevml  of  them.  But 
the  mode  of  destroying  them,  usual  among 
the  Bushmen,  is  by  shooting  them,  «ther 
vrith  fire-arms  or  poisoned  arrows.  The 
inhabitants  know  that  the  lion  generally 
kilb  and  devours  his  prey  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  On  this  account,  therefore,  when 
they  intend  to  himt  them,  they  notice 
where  Uie  antelopes  are  feeding  at  day- 
iMreak :  if  they  perceive  that  these  animals 
are  ahvmed,  they  conclude  that  tfaey  have 
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been  attacked  by  a  lion.  Maiking  the 
spot  whence  the  alann  took  place,  about 
mid-day,  when  the  sun  is  veiy  poweifiil, 
and  the  otgect  of  their  attack  aafeep,  they 
carefully  examine  the  ground,  and,  if  they 
find  him,  they  lodge  a  bullet  or  poiacKied 
aiTOw  in  him.  Sometimes,  howerer,  he 
is  fiurly  brought  to  bay  in  the  day  tune, 
by  the  hunter,  as  the  following  account 
from  Pringle  testifies.  Afier  his  retreat  is 
found,  '^tl^  approved  pbu  is  to  torment 
him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert, 
and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain.  The 
whole  band  of  nunters  then  march  for* 
ward  together,  and  fire  deUberately.  one 
by  one.  If  he  does  not  speedily  mli,  but 
grows  angry,  and  turns  upon  his  enemiei^ 
mev  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle, 
and  turn  their  iiorses'  rear  outward,  aome 
hokiing  them  fiist  by  the  bridles,  while  the 
odiers  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
lion  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to 
the  veiy  iKWses'  hee]&  crouching  eveiy 
now  fluad  then,  as  ii  to  measure  the 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemie& 
This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  fiurly  in 
the  fiuehead,  or  scnae  other  mortal  part. 
If  they  continue  to  wound  lum  ineffectu- 
ally, till  he  becomes  furious  and  desperate, 
or  tf  the  horses,  startled  by  his  temfic 
roar,  grow  frantic  with  teiror,  and  bunt 
loose,  the  businesa  becomes  radier  serious, 
and  may  end  in  mischief  especially  if  all 
the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coobiess 
and  experieoce."  Veiy  fiill  accounts  of 
tibe  lion  and  his  habits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  travels  of  Sparmann,  Barlow,  Levail- 
lant,  Burchell,  &c^  in  Southem  Afiica» 
and  also  in  the  Libraiy  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  and  the  Tower  MeDagerie» 
irom  which  the  above  account  has  neen 
condensed 

Lion's  Gvlt.  This  is  the  proper 
spelling  of  the  gulf  generally  called  Gyff 
^  X^Mif.  The  name  is  derived  ft^m. 
liatiy  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
gales,  at  some  seascms,  in  this  gulf.  Tha 
pvoper  mode  of  wiiiing  it  in  French  is 

llioif's  SaAEK ;  the  whole,  or  a  dispro- 
poitioDate  share  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract,  daimed  by  one  of  the  parties^ 
and  supported  by  the  ri|;fat  of  the  snt>nff- 
est.  The  phrase  is  denved  firom  a  fidbls 
of  iEsopw 

LiFAHo,  CoDiiTsss  OT  (Caroline  An^ 
nunziada) ;  die  widow  of  Murat  (q.  y.\ 
and  the  aster  of  Napoleon.  She  be- 
came  grand-duehess  of  Berg,  and  queen 
of  Naplea.  She  was  bom  March  36^ 
1783. 

LiFAni ;  a  duster  of  vokanks  islands 


in  the  Mediterranean,  w^ich  take  their 
name  firom  the  principal  one  of  the  group, 
about  34  miles  fiom  the  north  coast  of 
SicDy.  Lon.  15^  19"  E. ;  lat  38°  d4^  £. ; 
population,  about  20,000.  These  viands 
were  called,  by  the  ancients,  Mduty  Vvt- 
canitEf  and  huitUt  JJpcBrctmvm,  and  feign- 
ed to  be  the  residence  of  .£olus  and  Vul- 
can. lAparif  the  largest,  is  populous  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  mat  quantities 
of  com  and  finut,  eBoeeiaSy  figs  and  rai- 
fiiDs ;  it  likewise  produces  ahjm,  sulphur, 
nitre  and  cinnabar.  It  is  about  15  miles 
in  drcumierence;  the  air  is  healthy,  and 
the  inhabitantB  industrious  and  food  sea- 
men. On  the  eastern  coast  is  situated  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  In  this  island 
were  formeriy  pits,  which  ttnitted  fire  and 
smoke,  but  liave  long  ceased  to  do  either. 
Population,  15,000;  square  mUes,  IQO. 
The  other  islands  are  Stromboli,  Panaria, 
Vuteano,  Salini,  Alicudi  and  Felicudi,  with 
two  or  three  smaller  one&  The  volcanic 
eruptions,  formerly  firequent  in  the  island 
of  Lipari,  ceased  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  but 
the  wnole  island,  is  composed  of  pumice- 
stone,  lava,  volcanic  glass,  and  black  sand ; 
and  the  warm  baths,  and  heated  vapors 
of  the  Stoves  (excavations  which  emit  not, 
sulphureous  sishalations),  prove  the  activity 
of  the  subterranean  fires.  The  celebrated 
crater  of  Vulcano  was  visited  by  general 
Cockbum  in  1813  (Voyage  to  Cadiz) ;  the 
volcano  is  probably  only  slumbering,  and 
not  extinct.  Stromboh  is  at  present  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  islands  ;  its  fires 
are  in  unremitting  activi^,  the  eruptions 
taking  dace  at  regular  intervals,  varying 
fimn  three  to  ei^t  minutes.  (See  the 
wQcka  of  Dokumieu,  Spallanzani,  Biy- 
done,  &C.) 

LiFiNSKi,  Charlefl^  one  of  theereatest 
vk>UnistB,  WBS  bora  in  1790,  at  Kade^p, 
Poland.  His  fiither  gave  him  his  first  in- 
struction in  music  In  1810,  he  was  ap- 
pdnted  director  of  music  at  the  Gemian 
theatre  in  Lember^,  and  nve  up  the  vk>- 
loneello,  till  then  his  chief  instrumiient,  and 
devoted  himself  mo^)  to  the  violin.  In 
1814,  he  was  so  attracted  by  Spohr's 
playing,  that  he  resigned  his  poMse,  m  or- 
der to  have  leisure  fi>r  practising  that 
artisf  s  manner.  He  reduuned  m  his 
native  country  until  1817,  when  he  went 
to  Italy  to  hear  the  celebrBted  Paganini. 
(q.  tO  In  Piacenza,  he  plajred  with  him 
in  a  conoerL  Since  that  time,  he  has 
tmvelled  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France. 
His  style  indines  to  the  elevated. 

LrrooEAiaiATic  Ookpositkons  ;  tiiose 
in  wlueh  certain  letters  are  puipoeely 
left  out.    Thus  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a 
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fiowfla  without  I  or  a.  Kotzebue  wrote 
one  without  r.  The  word  is  derived  finm 
the  Greek  Xuirciy  (signifying  to  omUj  and 
used  in  many  compound  words),  and 
ypanfta  (letter). 

LipPE.  The  ancient  principality  of 
lippe  is,  at  present,  divided  between  two 
reigning  houses:  1.  lApjte-DttmM  con- 
tains about  490  square  miles,  with  71,900 
inhabitants.  Detmold,  with  2700  inhab- 
itants, is  the  capital.  Public  revenue, 
490,000  guilders.  The  prince  furnishes  a 
contmgent  of  600  men  to  the  German 
confederacy.  The  constitution .  granted 
by  the  mother  of  the  present  prince  to  the 
country  is  still  suspended,  because  the  no- 
bility will  not  allow  the  peasants  to  be 
represented.  2.  Schauenhm-IApfpt.  The 
dominions  of  the  prince  of  LipTO-Bfick- 
eburg-Schauenburg  conuiin  212  square 
miles,  with  25,500  inhabitants ;  revenue, 
215,000  guilders  ;continffent  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  2£)  men.  Bficke- 
burg,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Au.  In 
1810,  the  prince  abolished  the  last  traces 
of  bondage,  and,  Jan.  15, 1816,  established 
a  constitution. 

Lippi.  There  were  three  Florendne 
artists  of  this  name.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
Francesco  FUippo,  bom  in  1421,  and  sur- 
named  the  OMj  had  taken  the  vows  as  a 
Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  abandon- 
ed the  church,  and  underwent  many  vi- 
cisritudes  of  fortune.  On  one  occamon, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbary  corsair, 
who  sold  him  to  slavery  in  Africa.  The 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  upon  the 
portrait  of  his  purchaser,  was  rewarded 
by  his  restoration  to  liberty.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he  was  received  into  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.  His 
!leath  took  place  in  1488;  and,  although 
he  was  then  67,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  intrigue  with  a  female  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  poison  being  employed 
by  her  relatives  for  his  destruction. — ^He 
left  one  son,  Filippo,  also  a  painter  of 
considerable  reputation,  bom  in  1460. 
Many  of  his  works  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  dty  of  which  he  was  a  native.  He 
died  in  1505.-^2>>renzo,  the  third  of  the 
name,  descended  of  the  same  ftimily,  unit- 
ed to  considerable  skill  as  a  historical  and 
portrait  painter  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic. He  was  bora  in  1606^  and  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  the  author  of  a  bur- 
lesque poeni,  entitled  MabnantUe  RacmtU' 
tato.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  tnree 
editions;  two  printed  at  Florence,  in  1688 
and  1731,  the  other,  in  1768,  at  Paris.  It  ap- 
peared originally  under  the  fictitious  name 
ofZipdtL    His  death  took  place  in  1664. 


Lipsius,  Justus;  an  acute  critic  and  er- 
udite scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bora 
at  Overysche,  in  Brabant,  a  village  situated 
between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1547.  Martinus  Lipsius,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus,  was  his  uncle.  His 
genius  developed  itself  very  eariy,  his 
memory  being  considered  wonderful.  Be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  ninth  year,  he 
had  written  some  miscellaneous  poetry, 
much  above  mediocrity.  He  was  instract- 
ed  at  Bmsseb,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
colleges  of  iEth,  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  his  20th  year, 
and,  having  secured  the  patronage  of^  car- 
dinal Granvella;  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
treatise  Fanarum  LecUonum,  was  received 
into  his  household,  in  the  nominal  capaci- 
ty of  secretary.  With  this  distinguished 
prelate  he  remained  till  1569,  seduloudy 
consulting  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
and  other  principal  libraries,  especially 
employing  iumself  in  the  collation  of  rare 
and  ancient  manuscript&  On  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  short  tim»  spent 
at  Louvain,  he  visited  the  capital  of  the 
German  empire,  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  utdversity  of  Jena.  Here 
the  fickleness  of  bis  disposition,  and  the 
vacillating  state  of  his  opinions  respectine 
religious  matters,  which  eventually  fixed 
the  imputation  of  imbecility  on  a  charac- 
ter in  other  respects  estimable,  first  became 
apparent  He  renounced  the  Romish 
cnurch,  and  became  a  Lutheran ;  but, 
quitting  Jena,  at  length,  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement  in  bis  native  country, 
he  repaired  to  Oveiysche,  and,  soon  afier, 
recanted  his  supposed  errors,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1577, 
however,  he  again  removed  to  Leaden, 
when  he  embnu^  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, and,  durin|^  the  13  years  which  he 
spent  in  that  umversity,  gave  to  the  worid 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  works.  In  1 590, 
he  returned  finally  to  Louvain,  and  once 
more  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 
most  bigoted  description.  Many  tempt- 
ing and  honorable  ofifers  were  made 
him  b^  various  potentates,  to  ensage  him 
in  their  service ;  but  he  refused  uem  all ; 
and,  at  lenffth,  died  at  Louvain,  in  the 
spring  of  1606.  Superstition  led  him,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  to  dedicate  a 
silver  pen,  and  his  fur  gown,  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  His  principal  works  are  the  Varitt 
Lectianes  above-mentioned ;  an  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Tacitus; 
treatises  De  CkmskaOia;  De  MUiHa  JRo- 
mana;  De  An^pkUheatris ;  De  Pnnuntia* 
Hone  reda  Lmgum  Ltaime ;  De  Crvee; 
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ikmmBdigi^iu;  Be BWUhecii ;  Satira 
Mtmppaa;  SahtmaUa;  and  an  Oration 
on  the  Deadi  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
The  beat  edition  of  them  ia  that  printed  at 
Antwerp^  in  1637. 

LiquBua  (finom  the  FVenek);  a  palat- 
able mtrituoua  drink,  oompoaed  or  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  sugar,  and  some  aromatic 
infuai<Mi,  extracted  from  fiuita,  seeda, 
&&  The  great  difference  in  the  quali- 
tiea  of  the  different  (iqu/eun  is  owing 
principally  to  a  Tariation  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  sugar  and  akohoL  The 
French  distinguiah  three  qualities:  the 
tint  are  the  raiqfiM^  or  simple  It^uewv, 
in  which  the  sugar,  the  aleoboi  and  the 
'  aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities: 
such  are  the  anise^water  (q.  w.),  wmau, 
the  apricot,  cheny,  &c  ratafias.  The 
second  are  the  oilsy  or  the  fine  iigiieiirf, 
with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter;  as  the  otitfette,  ewrofoOf  &^ 
which  are  those  commonly  found  in  the 
etfis.  The  third  are  the  creoais,  or  su- 
perfine liquew%  such  as  rnmgiio,  moro^ 
tkmo,  Dantzic  watnr,  &e.  The  same  ar- 
omatic infusion  may,  therefore,  ^ve  its 
name  to  Uqu/eun  of  different  quahties,  in 
which  the  matwriBls  are  the  same,  but  the 
prc^rtions  differmt:  thus  one  propor- 
tion of  ingredients  gives  eou-dMioyau ;  an- 
other erH^-de^ncgaUf  &c. 

LiqoiDAMBAA  8ttbacifj:.ua,  or  Swut 
Gum.  This  tree  m  widely  diffused  thnwgh 
the  U.  States,  fitMn  lat  43°  to  Fk»ida,and 
akmg  the  shores  of  the  gulf  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Mexico.  The  leaves,  which 
some  what  resemble  those  of  some  maples, 
are  veiy  regulariy  five-lobed,  and  the 
lobes  are  serrated  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  firuit  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  bur,  supported  on  a  long 
^pedicle,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  button-wood,  or  plane-tree,  but  is 
much  ksB  even,  on  the  sur&ce.  It  is 
abundant  every  where  throughout  the 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States, 
and  sometimes  has  a  tnmk  five  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  proportMMial  summit 
The  usual  diameter,  however,  is  fiiom  one 
to  three  feet  The  wood  is  compact,  car 
pable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
been  used  for  articles  of  furniture ;  but, 
for^this  purpose,  it  is  infoiior  to  either  the 
virUd  cheny  or  black  walnut  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  for  lining  mahogany,  for 
bedsteads,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  interior  of  houses,  poasesang  great 
strength,  but  requiring  proleetion  nom  die 
we^er.  The  bark,  on  being  wounded, 
yielda  a  small  quantity  of  a  fifagrant  resin. 
TUa  tree  k,  however,  inferior,  in  usefiil 


propeitiea,  to  many  othem  which  inhabit 
our  forests. 

Liquoaici  {ghftyrkaa];  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  contauiing  eight  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  the  others  are  confined  to 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent  They  have  pinnated 
leaves,  and  small,  blue,  violet,  or  white 
flowen,  which  are  disposed  in  heads  or 
spikes,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  rootsL  The  common  liquorice 
(G.  gbbra)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  mai^  pkces, 
even  m  Eng^d,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  root, 
which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
fiMrms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
More  than  300  tons  of  the  extract  are  man- 
ufiictured  annualljr  in  Spain,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  sent  to  London, 
and  employed  in  the  brewinir  of  poitesr. 
It  is  often  administered  memcinuly,  ia 
coughs  and  pulmenaiy  afiections,  and  the 
aqueous  infusion  is  exposed  far  sale  in  all 
the  Eurc^iean  cities,  as  a  refineshing  beve- 
rage. A  deep,  light  and  sandy  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  its  culture.  The  American 
species  (G.  lepuioia)  inhabits  the  plaina  of 
the  Missouri,  fiom  St  Louis  upwards,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  Atbntic  states. 
LiKionxifDftOH.  (See  TVIw-TVte.) 
LifBOH  (IMoa^  the  chief  dty  of 
Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  the  court, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadurs,  on  the 
nf^bX  bank  of  the  Tagus,  y/Msh  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  wrath,  and  not  for  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  built-  on  three 
hills,  in  a  ronoantic  countnr,  and  exhibits  a 
grand  appearance  from  the  harbor.  In- 
cluding the  sttbuibs  Junquein  and  Alcan- 
tara, it  is  about  ^we  miles  in  length,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  contains 
40  parish  churches,  75  convents,  and  100 
eh^Mls,  44,000  houses,  and,  before  1807, 
had  900,000  inhabitante,  but,  at  present, 
has  not  more  than  900,00(^  among  whom 
are  many  foraijEners,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
Creoles,  and  30/X)0  Qahoans,  who  come 
firmn  Soanish  Galicia,  and  serve  as  por- 
ten  and  water  carriers,  and  perform  other 
menial  occupations.  The  town  is  open, 
without  walls  or  gates.  The  highest  hill 
only  has  a  castle,  now  in  ruins ;  but  the 
h|utx>r  is  beautifol.  capacious  and  safe, 
and  is.  defended  by  four  strong  forts 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  (St  Juliana,  St 
Buffio,  the  tower  of  Belem,  Slc.),  Many 
of  me  streets  are  very  uneven,  on  account 
of  die  hilly  ntuation  of  the  city.  The 
finest  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There  are  no  elegant  private  buildingH. 
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The  houses  of  the  nobilitir  are  distingiijah- 
ed  only  by  their  size.  The  western  part 
has  been  beautiiuily  rebuilt  since  the 
dreadful  earthauake  (Nov.  1, 1755)  which 
destroyed  half  of  the  city,  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  lives,*  the  streets  being  atrsight, 
and  regularly  laid  out,  with  fine  houses 
and  squares.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  earthquake, 
has  preserved  its  gloomy  aspect— crooked 
streets  and  old-fa^oned  houses,  six  and 
seven  stories  high.  Lisbon  was  for- 
merly known  to  be  extremely  filthy  and 
unsafe;  but,  at  present,  regulations  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  public  secu- 
rity, and  the  atreets  are  well  lighted. 
Among  the  souares,  the  principd  are 
the  Puifa  do  C(mmercio  and  the  Bocio. 
They  are  connected  by  handsome,  wide, 
straight  streets.  The  former,  on  which 
the  royal  palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ- 
ated, lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at 
die  landing-place  of  the  harbor,  is  an  ob- 
long square,  of  615  paces  in  length  and 
550  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded,  on 
three  sides,  with  fine  buildines  (the  fourth 
is  open  towards  the  river).  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
The  Rocio,  where  the  autoa  dafi  were  for- 
merly exhibited,  is  a  re^lar  oblong,  1800 
feet  in  henffdi  and  14w)  in  width,  with 
the  new  palace  of  the  inquisition  on  one 
side.  In  this  square  10  streets  meet 
Among  the  churches,  the  new  church  is 
the  finest,  and  is  the  most  magnificent 
building  erected  since  the  earthquake. 
The  patriarchal  church,  on  an  elevated 
situation,  which  afibrds  a  beautiful  view, 
is  magnificent  in  its  interior,  and'  contains 
rich  treasures  and  many  curiosities.  The 
patriarch,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
church,  has  a  large  annual  income.  The 
aqueduct,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  is  a 
remarkable  construction.  The  centre  is 
so  high,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  might  pass 
under  it  The  water  is  carried  over  the 
valley  of  Alcantara,  on  35  marble  arches. 
It  withstood  tiie  force  of  the  earthquake, 
although  the  kejrstones  sunk  a  few  inches. 
The  Sl  Joseph's  hospital,  where  16,000 
sick,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
1600  children,  are  annually  received,  de- 

*  The  city  then  contained  about  IfiO^OOO  inhab- 
itants. The  shock  was  instantly  followed  bv  the 
fall  of  evei^  church  and  convent,  almost  all  the 
lai^  pubhc  buildings^  and  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  houses.  In  about  two  hours  aAer 
the  shock,  fires  broke  out  in  different  quarters, 
and  raged  with  such  violence,  for  the  space  of 
nearly  tnree  days,  that  the  city  was  completely 
desolated.  The  earthquake  happened  on  a  holy- 
day,  when  the  churches  and  convents  were  full  of 
people,  veiy  few  of  whom  escaped 


serve  to  be  particukurly  mentioned.  Among 
the  literary  institutions  are  the  royal  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  the  college  of  nobles,  the 
marine  academy,  with  other  seminaries,  a 
botanical  garden,  three  observatories,  the 
royal  calnlnet  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
several  public  libraries,  among  which  is 
the  royal  library,  containing  80,000  vol- 
umes. Usbon  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
authorities,  and  of  the  patriarch  of  Portu- 
gal, with  a  numerous  clergy.  The  inhab- 
itants have  but  few  manufactories:  there 
are  not  even  mechanics  enough  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  city.  But  Lisbon  is 
the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce,  which 
extends  to  most  of  the  coimtries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  about  240  Portuguese 
and  130  foreign  (principally  English)  mer- 
cantile houses.  From  1700  to  1800  ves- 
sels arrive  annually  at  the  port  (Jimquei- 
ra).  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
are  embellished  by  a  great  number 
(6—7000)  country  seats  (qmntas).  In  the 
vicinity  are  Belem  and  the  castles  Raroa- 
Ihao  and  Quelus. 

Lisle,  or  Lille  (Flemish,  Ewfsd);  a 
large  and  strong  city  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Aench  Flanders,  and  now 
of  the  department  of  the  North,  situated  on 
the  Deule,  in  a  dead  flat  The  Deule  is 
navigable,  and  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  part  of  which  supply  the  moats 
or  great  ditches  of  the  citadel  and  town. 
The  form  of  Lisle  is  an  irregular  oval ; 
its  length,  j&om  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
neariy  two  miles ;  its  breadth,  about  three 
quarters;  its  circumference,  between  four 
and  five,  exclusive  of  the  earthen  ram- 
parts that  suiToimd  the  town,  and  which 
are,  in  their  turn,  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
Lisle  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
fix)m  its  extent,  its  fortifications,  its  canals, 
its  squares,  and  its  public  building  Few 
cities  of  France  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
straightness  and  width  of  its  streets,  the 
regiuarity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  general 
air  of  neatness.  Several  convents  have 
survived  the  revolution ;  the  hospitals  are 
^vBj  one  very  large.  Lisle  is  a  fortress  of 
the  first  rank.  Its  citadel,  the  masterpiece 
of  Vauban,  is  the  first  in  Europe  after  that 
of  Turin.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  h^  a  double  moat  The 
trade  of  Lisle  is  extensive.  Its  manufiu;- 
tures  are  of  camlets,  serines,  and  other 
woollen  stufis,  cotton,  cahco,  linen,  sUk, 
velvet,  lace,  carpets,  soap^  starch,  tobacco, 
leather,  ^lass  and  earthenware.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  town  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Julius  Cesar.    Louis  XIV  took  it  from 
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the  Spaniank  in  1067.  It  surrendered,  in 
1706,  to  the  duke  of  Mariborough  and 
prince  Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht^ 
It  wae  restored  to  France.  In  1792,  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  Auatrians,  who  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  ices  of  20,000 
men.  In  1815,  Louis  XVIlI  spent  one 
day  here,  befi>re  leaving  France.  Popu- 
lation, 69,860 ;  18  miles  east  of  Toumay ; 
lon.3°4'E.;  lat50°37'WN. 

List  ;  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knights  held  their  justs  and  tournaments ; 
so  «Qled  because  encircled  with  barriers 
as  with  a  list  Some  were  double,  one  for 
each  cavalier,  so  that  they  dould  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  a  spears  length.  Hence 
to  enter  the  Hets  is  to  engage  in  contest 

LisTEi* ;  a  small  square  moulding, 
serving  to  crown  or  accompany  a  larger, 
and  to  separate  the  flutings  m  columns. 

L'IsTEsso  Tebipo  {Bman) ;  a  phrase 
implying  that  the  movement  before  which 
it  IS  pk^ed  is  to  be  played  in  the  same 
time  as  the  previous  movement 

LiTAinr  (jfirom  the  Greek  XtranUj  suppli- 
cation, prayer^;  a  form  of  prayer  or  song, 
used  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  fust 
introduced,  ac<;ording  to  Zonaras  and  Ni- 
cephorus,  by  Procius,  about  the  year  446, 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  r&ffa  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  according  to  Pftulus  Diaconus,  under 
Justinian,  at  Antioch,  in  consequence  of 
the  foUowinff  cireumstance:  An  earth- 
quake, says  £e  lesend,  having  driven  the 
people  into  the  fields,  a  boy  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  air  in  theur  presence ;  but 
was  again  let  down  unhurt,  on  the  people 
dying  out  j^ruefecAm/  The  boy  related 
that  he  h  d  heard  the  songs  of  the  angels, 
««Ho]y  God !  Holy  and  9Ughty,  Holy  and 
Immortal !  have  mercy  upon  us !"  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  litany.  This  kind  of 
common  prayer  was,  p^iiaps,  not  unusual 
anuMug  the  Jews,  and  the  ld6th  Psalm 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Litanies  afterwards  became  veiy 
common,  and  every  saint  of  the  Roman 
calendar  has  his  litany.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  some  of  th€fle  are  very  unmean- 
ing, enumerating  all  the  names  and  mira- 
cles attributed  to  the  saint,  and,  in  this  re- 
mct,  not  unlike  those  prayers  of  the 
Komans^  which  consisted  mereljr  of  a 
cataloffue  of  the  names  of  the  deity  ad- 
dressed, against  which  St  Paul  gives  a 
particular  warning.  litanies  are  found 
m  the  old  hvmn-books  of  the  Lutherans^ 
but  are  no  longer  used  by  German  Prot- 
estants. The  Catholic  litanies  are  distin- 
ffuished  into  the  greater  and  less.  The 
hctw  is  said  to  mive  been  composed  by 
bUiop  Mttneitu^  of  Vienne  (m  FnmoeV 


in  446,  when  that  place  was  visited  by  re- 
peated calamities ;  the  former  by  Gr^iy 
the  Great,  durin|^  an  inundation  of^tlw 
Tiber,  and  a  raginff  plague.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  sonff  of  seven  choirs  (hence 
sepHformU),  of  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  boys, 
gurls,  Ronmn  citizens,  and  widows  and  mar- 
ried women.  The  litany  probablyconsisted, 
at  first,  of  the  words  Jbfrie  eleeeon^  but  was 
gradually  enlarged.  The  litany  was  annu- 
ally sung  on  the  diet  rogoiumufii.  At  a  later 
period,  the  litany  was  not  only  addressed 
to  the  Holy  Tnnity,  but  also,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  saints,  and  sung  in  processiona 
This  latter  kind  of  litany  of  course  was 
omitted  by  the  Protestants.  The  usual  an- 
swer of  the  people  is,  Ora  pro  nobis  (pray 
for  us),  if  the  litany  is  directed  to  the  Vir- 
gin or  a  saint ;  or  Libera  not  (deliver  us),  if 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Deity.  Indecent 
parodies  have  often  been  made  on  lita- 
nies, and  sung  in  connexion  with  other 
proftne  songs.  In  early  times,  instances 
occur  of  this  being  done,. even  by  monks. 
(See  the  note  to  the  article  JFWf,  IkaH  of.) 
The  following  parody  is  taken  from  the 
Cavalier's  Letame  (1647) : 

From  too  mach  keapiiig  an  evil  deoonun, 
From  the  maiiyfold,treasoDt  fwrHaMemtorumt 
From  Oliver  Cromwell,  dux  omnium  malontm, 
V  Libera  no*. 

See  the  Sacr<B  lAiama  vcaria  (Antwerp, 
1606),  and  Bingham's  OrvMct  EccUsioi- 
ticiBy  for  a  great  variety  of^taniea.— That 
this  simple  form  of  prayer  and  response 
has,  at  times,  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people  cannot  be  denied ;  and,be^se 
many  htanies  are  poor,  all  ought  not  to  be 
condemned.  {See  Liiurgy.) 

Litchfikld;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut  ;dO  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  north-north-west  of 
New  Haven,  329  from  Washington ;  Ion. 
73P  W  W. ;  lat.  4P  W  N. ;  population,  in 
1830, 4610  (for  the  population  in  1890,  see 
UmUd  Skies) ;  organized  as  a  town  in 
1721,  and  contains  four  large  tenitorial 
parishea  The  principal  vill^  is  delight- 
nilly  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  afiford- 
ing  e2Ctenaive  and  beautiful  prospects.  It 
was  made  a  borough  in  1818,  and  con- 
tains a  court-bouse,  a  jail,  a  fomale  acad- 
emy, a  law  school,  a  printing-office,  ^ 
bank,  and  two  houses  of  public  wonhip, — 
one  for  Congregationalists,  and  one  for 
Episcopalian^— and  has  some  trade.  In 
the  township,  there  are  nine  houses  of 
pubfic  worahipj^-four  for  Congregational- 
ists, four  for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for 
Baptists.  ItisagoodaffricuiturBltown,and 
contains  numerous  inula  and  manufactur- 
ing QstabliahmentBi  cotton  nMnu&ctorieSi 
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iron  yifotka,  Sm,  Mount  Tom^  on  the 
western  border  of  the  township,  is  700 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ponds  in  this 
township,  the  Isiigest  of  which  comprises 
900  acres.  There  is  m  medioiDal  spring 
vntian  half  a  mile  of  the  court-house. 
The  kw  school  in  this  town  is  a  private 


utiom  established  ui  1783,  by  judge 
Reeve.    In  1796,  *    *      '^    "' 


Gould 
ciated  with  Inm.  Sioce  1820,  judge  Gonld 
has  lectured  alone.  The  students,  how- 
ever, are  weekly  examined  by  another 

ndeauuL  The  number  of  students^ 
1796  to  1837,  both  inclusive,  was 
730.  The  number  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  estaUisbment  of  another 
school  in  connexion  with  Yale  coUece. 
The  students  in  this  seminary  study  me 
law  by  titles,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
lectures  are  given.  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  by  lecturing  on  the  several  titles  of 
the  law  in  an  estabhahed  order.  The 
course  of  lectures  occupies  about  14  or  15 
months.  One  lecture  is  given  every  day. 
There  are  two  vacatioDS  of  four  weeks 
each  ;  one  in  May,  the  other  in  October. 
The  price  of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  $100 
a  year. 

Lit  na  Justicb  was  formerlv  a  sol- 
emn proceeding  in  FranceL  in  which  the 
long,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
the  peeis^  and  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
stale  and  court,  proceeded  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  there,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
(which,  in  the  old  French  hmguage,  was 
called  jtf,  because  it  consisted  of  an  un- 
der cushion,  a  cushion  for  the  back,  and 
two  under  the  elbows),  caused  those  com- 
mands and  orders,  which  the  parliament 
did  not  approve,  to  be  reestoed  in  his 
presence.  The  pariiament  had  the  t^ht 
of  remonstrating,  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
acainst  die  royal  commands  and  edicts. 
If  the  king,  however,  did  not  chooBe  to 
recede  fiom  hu  measures^  he  first  issued 
a  written  command  (fettreg  de  jvtsion)  to 
the  parliament ;  and  if  this  was  not  obey- 
ed, he  held  tkelUdefydke.  The  parluir 
ment  was  then,  uideed,  oMiged  to  submit, 
but  it  aflerwards  commonly  mode  a  pro* 
test  against  the  prooeedmg.  Loids  AT 
held  such  t^Uide  judice,  hi  1763^  hi  order 
to  introduce  certain  imposiB,  but,  on  rie^ 
count  of  the  firm  resntance  of  the  paifis* 
meniB,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  yield.  The 
last  ids  de  mifice  were  held  by  Louis 
XVI,  hi  1787  and  178a 

LiTnunT  HiSTORT  is  ilie  seienee 
whose  object  is  to  represent  the  deyelopch 
ment  or  die  soccessive  changes  of  human 
ctvusatiOii,  aa  uit  as  these  nfe  iitMiiiost* 
ed  hi  wiitbgs,  as  the  object  t€pMkd 


ibiffory  is  to  show  the  same,  maaiibsted  m 
the  various  po^cal  esiablishments  and 
changes.  In  a  mons  lunited  sense,  hterary 
history  treats  of  learned  vmtings,  their 
contents,  ftte,  modifications,  translations, 
&c  (which  is  hiblMgraphf^  q.  v.)^  of  the 
lives  and  chamcters  of  their  authors,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  wrote, 
Sic  (which  constitutes  Mfemry  Inegraphf), 
The  latter  has  also  been  called  extanal 
ttUrary  kiitonf,  the  fiirmer  iniemal  lUerary 
hidory,  because  it  aims  to  show,  in  a  con- 
nected view,  the  developement  of  sciences. 
From  its  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  literary 
history  could  not  fiiirly  bejfl;in  until  man- 
kind had  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  and  written,  v^ch 
required  the  preparatory  study  of  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  a  civilized  intercourse 
amontf  the  various  nations.  This  science 
is^  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  we  have  by  no  means,  even  yetj  a 
genwal  literary  history..  What  we  have  is 
mosdy  confined  to  Europe ;  at  least,  we  are 
yet  too  tittle  acquainted  with  many  parts 
and  periods  of  the  titerary  history  of  the 
East;  which  has  sevend  times  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  vrestem  world,  to  aothorixe  us 
to  caU  what  has  hith<»to  been  done  a  gen- 
eral literary  bastory .  The  bvaoeh  which 
relates  to  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  of 
sm  passing  importance.  The  ancients  did 
not  treat  literary  history  as  a  distinct  ^ 
partment  of  history.  The  titerttur^  of 
the  Greeks^  and,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  of  the  Romans,  were  so  inti* 
m^ely  connected  with  their  reKgioo  and 
politics,  that  a  separation  of  fitemy  fiom 
ceiierBl  history  coiild  not  easily  take  place ; 
besides,  the  materii^  weiid  not  sufficient 
to  claim  a  separate  considerafion.  Hence 
^  clssBics  contain  only  scattqvd  notioea 
and  detached  materials  for  a  litensy  his- 
tory, pat^  in  biographieB  of  poets,  philee- 
ophers^  orators,  grammtfians,  &c. ;  partly 
in  criticisins  and  extracts  tnHKk  their 
vmdngs.  Soch  notices  we  find  in  the 
vrorks  of  M.  Terentius  Varro^  Cieero, 
Pliny,  QuinctiKan,  Aulus  Gefflms  I^i^ 
nynus  of  HsMcamassus^  Pattsttoiai^  Athe- 
nttua^  and  the  biograi^iers  Phitarob,  Sue-* 
tonius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.  Buidas 
and  Phodus  likewise  connibute  names 
and  tkles.  The  middle  am  ccmtribute 
only  detached  fhcts^to  the  hmory  of  .^eir 
literature,  partly  in  chronicles,  parthf 
in  the  eonfidentod  CQnimuiucatk>ns  or 
poets  and  odier  audiora,  respecting  thek 
own  lives.  The  first  ivde  attem^  at  a 
compilation  of  genwal  litenry  notiees,  ytst 
withoiit  tffstemaficd  order,  was  made  by 
FnitfdMd  Viigy  of  Uffateo  hi  Ms  wmt 
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Dt  iweniaribu8  Reruniy  which  fint  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1499.  The  tnie  father 
of  literary  histoiy  is  the  famous  Conrad 
Gesner,  whose  BUdiotheca  Univencdia 
contains  stores  of  knowledge  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. In  his  25th  year,  be  besan  to 
execute  his  grand  plan  of  a  general  woik 
on  literature,  and,  in  three  years,  his  ma- 
terials were  so  far  prepared,  that  they 
could  be  i^rranged  for  printing.  Accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  the  work  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts — an  alphabetical  dictiona- 
ry of  authors,  a  general  systematic  view 
of  literature,  which  even  cites  single  dis- 
seitations  and  passages,  and  an  alpnabeti- 
cal  index  of  matters  and  subjects  treated. 
(See  Ebert's  BiUiog.  Lex^  article  Cksner,) 
The  first  edition  of  the  fiist  division  ap- 
peared in  1545.*  Peter  Lambeck  gave  in- 
struction in  literary  history  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Hamburg,  in  1656,  on  the  plan  of 
Gesner  and  Virgil,  and  published,  in 
1659,  outlines,  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, the  title  of  which  is  Prodromua 
HittoruB  LUeraria,  Daniel  George  Mor- 
hors  Pohfkislor  Liierarixu,  PkUosophictis 
d  Prachcus,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1688,  contributed  to  promote 
the  study  of  literaiy  history.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lite- 
rary histoiy  has  been  a  favorite  study  of 
the  learned,  and  has-been  taught  in  the 

*  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning 
(JM  Aug.  Sci.  ii.  6),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
(1605)  to  have  traced  out  the  objects  ajid  extent 
of  a  general  literary  history  [Historia  LiUrarumj 
HUtoria  Literaria).  " llistory,"  says  he,  "is 
natural,  civil,  ectlesiaslicat  and  literary;  where- 
of the  6r8t  I  allow  to  be  extant,  the  fourth  I  note 
as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to 
himself  the  general  state  of  learning;  to  be  de- 
scribed and  represented  from  age  to  age^  as  man^ 
have  done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  without  which  the  history  of 
the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of 
Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  pari  being 
wantmg  which  doth  show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
person  :  and  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  divers 
particular  sciences,  as  of  Uie  jurisconsults,  the 
mathematicians,  the  rheioricians,  the  philoso- 
phers, there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials 
of  the  schools,  authors  and  books  j  and  so  like- 
wise some  barren  relations  touching  the  invention 
of  arts  or  usages.  But  a  just  story  of  learning, 
containing  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  kno\«^- 
edget,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tra- 
dftiions,  their  divers  administrations  and  man- 
agings,  their  flourishing!,  their  oppositions,  decays, 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con- 
ceminff  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the 
worid,  1  may  tnily  affirm  to  be  wanting.  The 
use  and  end  of  which  work  I  do  not  so  much  de- 
sign for  curiosity  or  satisfaction  of  those  that  are 
lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more  serious 
and  grave  purpose,  which  is,  that  it  will  mako 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration 
of  learning.'' 

▼01-  VIII.  2 


universities,  and  in  higher  schools^  at  least 
in  Germany.  To  these  lectures  we  owe 
several  Introductions,  General  Views,  and 
Systems  of  literary  history.  We  mention, 
in  chronological  succession,  Burkhard 
Gotthelf  Stravius,  professw  at  Jena  ; 
Matthew  Lobetanz,  professor  at  Greifs- 
wald ;  N.  H.  Gimdling,  professor  in  Halle ; 
Gottlieb  StoU,  professor  in  Jena;  G.  G. 
Zelmer,  professor  in  Altorf ;  C.  C.  Neu- 
feld,  professor  in  Kdnigsberg ;  F.  G.  Bier- 
lin^,  professor  in  Rinteln;  an^  othera. 
Reimmann  must  also  be  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  his  Introduction  to  HUtoria  lAt- 
eraria  (1708),  and  his  Lka  SkfstenuOis  »An- 
itquiiaiis  LUerarut,  Still  more  important 
was  Chr.  Aug.  Heumann's  Conaptchu 
RsptMiccR  LUemruB,  a  work  much  superior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  arrange- 
ment, acute  criticism  and  richness  of  ma- 
terials. John  Andrew  Fabricius's  Sketch 
of  a  General  History  of  Literature  (1752) 
is  a  comprehensive  woi^,  and  unites  the 
mithetic  and  analytic  method.  A.  Y. 
Goffuet  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  more 
philosophical  treatment  of  literary  history ; 
and  the  Italian  Denina  rivals  him  in 
brilliancy  of  manner,  without  equalling 
him  in  thoroughness  and  originality  of 
views  or  in  judgment  >  It  began  to  be 
more  and  more  clearly  felt,  that  literary 
history,  though  an  independent  branch  of 
history,  would  remain  a  mere  list  of 
names,  titles,  and  dates,  if  it  were  not 
treated  with  constant  reference  to  the 
state  of  religion,  pofitics,  morals,  and  the 
arts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
it  as  a  part  of  the  general  historv  of  civili- 
zation by  Iselin,  Ferguson,  Home,  and 
particularly  by  Herder.  In  recent  times, 
the  Germans  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
science,  both  in  extent  of  knowledge  and 
comprehend venesB  of  views.  J.  G.  Eich- 
horn's  and  L.  Wachler's  work  is  of  liigh 
value,  as  are  also  those  of  S.  G.  Wald^  J. 
G.  Meusel  and  Fr.  Schlegel.  It  woukl 
exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  mention 
here  the  different  productions  upon  the 
literary  history  of  smgle  nations  and  par- 
ticular periods.  A  work  on  an  extensive 
plan,  though  not  of  a  general  nature,  is 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  literary  society 
of  G6ttinffen— History  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  Europe,  since  the  Restoration  of 
the  same,  until  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century*  —  Literary  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  ancient,  middle  and  modem. 
The  ancient  terminates  with  the  retire- 
mem  of  science  into  the  convenes,  in  the 
sixth  century;  the  middle  begins  with 
the  downfidl  of  the  sreat  Roman  empire 
(about  500  A.  D.)  and  the  commencement 
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of  litemiy  civilfzatioii  in  the  varioas  Eu- 
ropean nations,  without  the  aupport  of 
ancient  dassical  civUization  (see  Berring- 
ton's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  >^ges); 
and  the  last  oeffins  about  1450,  when  the 
study  of  the  dassics  was  renewed,  and 
knowledge  revived  in  Europe. 

LiTERART  Property.  In  the  whole 
compass  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
human  labor,  no  one  thing  is  more  exclu- 
sively such  than  intellectual  works.  In 
the  fiibrication  and  production  of  almost 
all  other  subjects  of  value  and  property, 
the  materials  are  supplied,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  earth  or  the  water  ;  and 
man  only  cooperates  with  nature  in  fur- 
nishing the  article.  But  a  piece  of  music, 
a  painting,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  histoiy, 
or  a  treatise  of  any  description,  is  the  ow- 
spring  of  the  unaided  labor  of  the  mind. 
It  is  supplied  from  abroad,  only  with  the 
canvass,  paper,  parchment,  or  whatever 
other  substance  is  used  for  recording  the 
work,  and  affording  the  evidence  of  its 
accomplbhment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  thing  produced,  than  a  deed, 
conveying  an  estate,  is  a  part  of  the  thing 
conveyed.  But,  though  the  right  to  the 
products  of  intellectual  labor  is  thus  pe- 
culiarly positive  and  absolute,  it  is  among 
the  latest  rights  of  property  recognised  in 
a  conmiunity,  since  the  subject  of  it,  the 
product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Another 
reason  of  its  not  attracting  a  more  early 
attention,  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal  na- 
ture, and  also,  in  some  cases,,  the  difficulty 
of  defining  and  identifying  it,  and  decid- 
ing what  IS  an  infringement  of  thb  right 
of^property ;  and  again,  in  some  coun- 
tries, speaking  the  same  language  as  those 
bordering  upon  them,  the  great  difficulty 
of  protecting  this  kind  of  property  firom 
infiingement,  though  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  thing  claimed,  or 
in  determining  what  shall  1^  considered 
to  be  an  infringement  The  question 
whether  an  author  has,  of  common  right, 
and  independently  of  any  special  statute 
in  his  &vor,  a  property  in  the  products  of 
the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestionable 
and  absolute  as  any  other  producer  has 
in  those  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  was 
very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  celebrated  cases  of  MiUar  against  Tny" 
lor,  reported  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bur- 
row's Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copyright 
of  Thomson's  Seasons ;  and  Donaldson 
against  Becket,  reported  in  the  same  vol- 
ume.   Tlie  first  of  these  cases  came  be- 


fore the  court  in  1769.  In  1709,  the 
statute  of  8  Anne,  chapter  19,  had  been 
passed,  giving  to  authors  an  exduave 
copvrigfat  **  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and 
no  longer."  Notwithstanding  the  limita^ 
tion  of  the  right  to  that  term,  by  the  stat- 
ute, it  had  be«n  held,  in  divers  cases,  sub- 
sequentiy  decided,  that  the  exclusive  prop- 
er^ of  the  author,  or  his  representatives 
or  assigns,  continued  afier  the  expiration 
of  the  14  years ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
1739,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  granted 
an  injunction  against  a  person,  other  than 
the  proprietors,  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  the  tide  to  the  copyright  of  which 
was  derived  to  the  proprietor,  under  an 
assignment  by  Milton,  73  years  before.  In 
the  case  relating  to  the  c<^iyright  of 
Thomson's  Seasons,  three  of  the  judges, 
namely,  lord  Man^eld  and  justices  Aotaa 
and  Willes,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  propeity  continued  after 
the  expiration  of  14  years  from  the  first 
publication,  as  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from 
ihat  opinion.  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1774,  the  other  case  came  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribu- 
nal, the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  was 
taken.  Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  lords,  did  not  give  an 
opinion  in  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  house,  with  the  other 
judges,  but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member 
of  tiie  body.  Of  the  11  judges  who  gave 
opiiuons,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  an 
author  had  of  common  right — ^that  is,  as 
by  the  common  law,  or  without  any  stat- 
ute to  this  effect — ^the  exclusive  privilege 
of  publishing  his  own  works  ;  and  three 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against 
four  to  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  publishing  his  work  and  vending 
copies,  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or,  in  other  wonds, 
that,  by  making  and  selling  one  copy,  he 
did  not  authorize  all  other  persons  to  make, 
and  use  or  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
might  choote.  This  seems  to  be  so  plain 
a  point,  that,  if  four  respectable  judges 
had  not  been  of  a  contnuy  opinion,  one 
would  be  ready  to  say  it  admitted  of  no 
doubt  A  case  venr  analogous,  but  much 
stronger  in  &vor  of^the  author's  right  of 
property,  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
(1891),  as  having  recently  been  decided  in 
France.  An  artist  had  sold  a  statue  or 
picture,  tiie  production  of  his  own  chisel 
or  pencil,  and  the  question  was  made 
whether  the  purchaser   had  a   rig^t  to 
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publiflh  eomvings  of  this  originaL  It 
was  decided,  that  the  artist  alone,  and  not 
the  purchaser,  had,  in  such  case,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  and  publish  engrav- 
ed copies.  But,  on  the  other  question, 
proposed  by  the  house  of  lordsi  viz. 
whether  the  statute  of  Anne  took  away 
the  author's  exclusive  ri^t  to  his  own 
pjroperty,  after  the  expiration  of  14  years, 
six  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  in  the 
affirmative,  so  that  the  whole  12  judges 
were  equally  divided  upon  this  question, 
lord  Mansfield  being,  upon  this  and  the 
two  other  questions,  in  &vor  of  the  au- 
thor's rifht  But  the  house  of  lords  de- 
cided that  the  author  had  no  exclusive 
right  after  the  expiradon  of  the  period 
limited  in  the  statute,  though  the  reasons 
given  on  that  side,  by  the  Judges  who 
supported  ity  are  very  unsatisnctory  ;  and 
it  is  not  easv  to  divine  the  grounds  of  the 
decisioi].  But  it  has  been  acquiesced  in 
as  law  from  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.  Thus,  while  the  pov- 
er^  of  authors  and  scholars — the  great 
leaders  and  champions  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  advancement— has  been  pro- 
verbial all  the  world  over,  the  government 
has  interposed,  or  is  construed  to  have  in- 
terposed, with  its  mighty  arm,  not  for  their 
protection  and  reward,  but  to  despoil 
them  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor,  and  sequestrate  it  for  the  pub- 
lic use.  If  a  man  cultivates  the  ^und, 
or  fabricates  goods,  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
go  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns,  abso- 
lutely, forever ;  but  if  he  spends  his  life 
upon  a  poem  or  musical  composition,  he 
only  has  a  lease  of  it  for  14  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  it  is  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  public.  This  doctrine 
displays,  in  striking  contrast,  the  rewards 
be^wed,  and  the  forfeitures  enacted,  in 
reference  to  difterent  species  of  glory  and 
,  public  service.  'While  a  military  hero  is 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  and  a  title 
of  honor,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ad  tn- 
finitumf  a  man  of  equal  genius,  who,  by 
his  labors,  instructs  and  delights  mankind, 
and  sheds  a  lasting  glory  upon  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  is  despoiled  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  a  doctrine  is  so  obvious,  that 
its  legality,  though  sanctioned  by  an  ac- 
quiescence of  half  a  centuiT,  may  well 
be  Questioned.  However  tms  may  be, 
legiuatures  have  begun  to  mitigate  the 
fiwfeitures  heretofore  inflicted  ^pon  lite- 
rary eminence,  by  extending  the  time  for 
wiuch  an  author  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  own  talents  and  industrv.  By  a  law 
in  the  54th  year  of  George  the 


Third,  chapter  156,  an  author  is  entitled 
to  an  exclusive  copyright  in  his  work  for 
38  years,  and,  if  he  is  fiving  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  is  continued  during  his  life. 
This  act  is  entitled  to  the  commendation 
of  being  less  unjust  than  that  of  Anne. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  laws  are 
much  more  favorable,  or,  ndber,  much 
leas  un&vorable,  to  authors.  In  France, 
they  are  entitied  to  an  exclusive  copyriglit 
during  their  lives^  and  their  heirs  or  as- 
signs for  20  years  aflerwards.  In  many 
of  the  German  states,  the  right  is  perpet- 
ual, but  it  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage, 
that  it  extends  only  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  granted,  and  the  work  may  be  pirated 
in  the  others  with  impunity.  This  can  be 
avoided  only  by  procuring  a  copyright  in 
the  difterent  (Jerman  states,  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  and  expense. 
The  defect  of  the  laws  of  these  German 
states  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  not  in 
confiscating  the  author's  property,  or  re- 
fusing to  recognise  his  right  to  it,  but  in 
burthenin^  him  with  heavy  expenses  in 
securing  its  protection.  In  Russia,  the 
period  of  the  copyright  is  the  same  as  in 
France,  and  it  is  not  Uable  to  be  seized 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  author's 
debts.  In  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
provides,  that  congress  may  secure,  **  for 
limited  times,  to  autbors,  &c^  the  exclu^ 
sive  right  to  their  respective  writings,"  &c. 
Under  this  provision,  a  law  was  passed,  in 
1790,  giving  to  authors,  being  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  or  being  resident  therein,  the 
sole  right  'of  printing  and  vending  their 
works  for  the  term  of  14  years  from  the 
time  of  recording  the  title  in  the  clerk's 
office  ;  and,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  and  then  citizens  or  resident 
as  above,  they  could  have  a  renewal  of 
the  exclusive  right  for  14  vears  lon^r,  on 
filing  a  copy  of  the  tide  again  m  the 
clerk's  office.  This  law  also  required, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
the  author  should  publish  the  clerk's  cer- 
tificate in  some  newspaper  for  four  weeks. 
It  also  required  that  a  copy  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  A  more  liberal,  or,  rather,  less  illib- 
eral, law  was  passed  on  this  subject  in 
1831.  By  this  act,  the  exclusive  right  is 
extended  to  28  years,  with  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  his  life,  if  the  author  is  living  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  copyright  It 
dispenses  with  the  publication  of  the 
clerk's  certificate  in  a  newspaper— a  very 
useless  provision  ;  for,  if  the  work  itself 
gives  notice  that  the  copyright  is  secured, 
a  person  who  pirates  it  can  have  no  pre- 
tence for  alleging  ignorance  of  the  foct 
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The  act,  also,  though  it  requires  that  the 
author  shall  supply  a  copy  for  the  office  of 
the  secretary  or  state,  excuses  him  fix>m 
tlie  trouble  of  depoeiting  it  there,  requiring 
him  only  to  leave  it  in  the  office  of  the 
cleik  of  the  district  court.   (See  Comir^ht.) 

LiTE&ATURX,  according  to  the  English 
dictionaries,  means  UmTumg.  In  general 
use,  however,  this  word,  in  English,  com- 
monly signifies  what  in  other  countries 
would  be eaUed deganiliteraturtj exclad' 
ing  works  of  abstract  science  and  mere 
erudition.  ,The  meaning  of  the  word, 
in  EDglish,'  however,  is  vague.  In  Ger- 
man and  French,  the  woM  means,  dis- 
tinctly, the  whole  which  has  been  vmt- 
ten.  Hence  the  phrase  **  literature  of  the 
middle  age,"  or  ''medical  literature,"  means 
the  aggregate  of  works  written  during  the 
middle  ages,  or  on  medicine,  &c.  LUerarv 
is  applied  to  all  those  branches  of  read- 
ing which  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
general  reader ;  tlie  phrase  *^  literary  gen- 
tJeman"  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
French  homme  de  leUres.  LUerary  ga- 
zette is  a  journal  which  treats  of  works 
interesting  to  a  general  reader.  In  literary 
history,  the  word  has  a  more  extensive 
meamng.    (See  LiUrary  History.) 

LiTHiA ;  the  name  applied  by  Arfwed- 
son  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in 
analyzing  the  petalite.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  Wms  (stony), 
in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineral  Lithia  has  since  been 
detect^  in  spodumene,  and  several  kinds 
of  mica.  The  best  process  for  procuring 
it  is  the  following  :  One  part  of  petahte  or 
spodumene,  in  fme  powder,  is  mixed  inti- 
mately with  two  parts  of  fluor-spar,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long 
as  any  acid  vapors  are  disengaged.  The 
silica  of  the  mineral  is  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
fluoeilicic  acid  gas,  while  the  alumina  and 
lithia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  After 
dissolving  these  salts  in  w}ater,  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipi- 
tate the  alumina  ;  is  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  then  heated  to  redness  to  ex- 
pel the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  resi- 
due is  pure  sulphate  of  lithia,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
acetate  of  baiytes ;  and  the  acetate  of 
lithia,  being  heated  to  redness,  is  convert- 
ed into  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and,  finally, 
this  is  decomposed  by  lime  or  barytes, 
which  afifords  pure  lithia.  Its  color  is 
white  ;  it  is  not  deliquescent,  "but  absoriis 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ;  very  soluble 
in  water ;  acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colors 


like  the  other  alkalies  :  heated  with  {Pati- 
na, it  acts  on  the  metal  It  combines  with 
the  dififerent  acids,  and  forms  salts  vrith 
them,  like  potash  and  soda,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  neutralizing  power  than 
these  alkalies.  Its  phosphate  and  carbon- 
ate are  sparingly  soluble  ;  its  chloride  itf 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  bums  with  a  red  flame.  All 
its  salts  give  a  red  color,  when  heated  on 
a  platinum  vrire  before  the  blow-pipe. 
The  muriate  and  nitrate  are  detiquescent 
The  metallic  base  of  lithia  was  evolved 
by  sir  H.  Davy,  by  galvanism  ;  but  it  was 
too  rapidly  oxidized  to  be  collected  :  the 
metal  was,  however,  seen  to  be  white  like 
sodium,  and  burned  vrith  bright  scintilla- 
tions. 

LiTHic  Acid,  in  combination  with  pot- 
ash^ is  obtained  from  human  urinary  cal- 
culi, by  digesting  them  in  caustic  lixivium : 
the  lithate  of  potash  gives  up  the  lithic 
acid,  on  being  mingled  with  acetic  acid. 
It  has  the  form  of  white  shining  plates, 
which  are  denser  than  water  ;  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  in  1400  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  infusion 
of  litmus.  The  lithates  are  all  tasteless, 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Litbic  acid,  by  repeated  distillations,  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  prus- 
sic  acid. 

LiTHocHROMics ;  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  impressions 
on  canvass.  This  process,  which  is  de- 
eigaed  to  multiply  the  master-pieces  of 
nainting,  was  invented  some  years  ago  by 
Malapeau,  in  Paris,  who  received  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  and  has  an  establishment 
for  iithochromic  productions,  which  have 
been  popular  in  Paris  since  18^  This 
process  is  a  substitute  for  the  copying  of 
portraits  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  cheap  means 
of  ornamenting  walls.  This  art,  howev- 
er, is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  Iithochromic 
paintings  yet  produced  are  less  valuable 
than  the  poorest  copies.  A  similar  but 
much  superior  invention  has  hem  made 
by  Sennefelder,  which  he  calls  mosaic  im- 
pression, 

LiTHOORApHT  (fit>m  XtBoi,  stouc,  and 
Ypai^uv,  to  write);  the  art  invented  by  Aloys 
Sennefelder  (q.  v.),  of  taking  impressions 
from  dfeiwings  or  writings  on  stone,  with- 
out engraving.  As  the  history  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  art,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  are  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle Senne/ddeTf  we  shall  confine  ourselves, 
in  this  place,  to  an  account  of  the  process 
of  lithographic  printing,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  it  Two  substances  are  used 
for    drawing    upon    stone— lithographic 
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and  lithographic  ink.  The  former 
IB  made  of  1^  ounce  of  soap,  3  ounces  of 
taUow,  li  ounce  of  pure  white  wax,  1 
ounce  shell-lac,  i  ounce  lamp-black. 
Another  receipt  gives  2  ounces  soap,  5 
ounces  wax,  i  ounce  tallow,  and  1  ounce 
kmp-black.  The  soap,  after  it  has  been 
scraped  fine,  ia  put  in  an  iron  or  earthen 
vessel,  over  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is  melted, 
litde  pieces  of  wax  and  tallow  are  added  ; 
it  must  be  stirred  the  whole  time,  and, 
when  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  are  to  be  lighted  by  a  burning 
taper,  the  stirring  being  continued.  After 
a  short  time,  the  flame  is  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and,  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  the 
lamp-black  is  to  be  gradually  added 
When  this  is  done,  the  mixture  is  taken 
finom  the  fire,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron 
or  stone  plate,  and  may  be  made  into  any 
Ibirn  desired.  For  Jithopaphic  ink,  a 
great  many  dififerent  receipts  have  been 
given ;  one  of  the  most  approved  of 
which  is  a  composition  made  of  equal 
pens  of  tallow,  wax,  sheU-lac  and  com- 
mon soap,  with  about  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  whole  of  lamp-black.  These  ma- 
terials are  mixed  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the 
wax  and  tallow  are  first  put  in,  and  heat- 
ed till  they  take  fire,  after  which  the 
other  ingredients  are  succesnvely  added ; 
the  bummg  is  allowed  to  continue  until 
the  composition  is  reduced  about  one 
third.  AU  calcareous  stones,  being  sus- 
ceptible of  taking  in  a  greasy  substance, 
and  of  imbibing  water  with  fiM»lity,  are 
suitable  for  lithographic  printing,  provided 
they  are  compact,  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish,  and  of  a  clear  and  uniform 
color ;  the  more  compact  and  uniform 
in  color,  the*  better.  Those  commonly 
used  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
Suitable  stones  are  by  no  means  scarce. 
The  quarry  Grom  which  the  first  litho- 
graphic stones  were  extracted,  is  still  that 
which  furnishes  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  the  largest  dimensions. 
It  is  situated  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappen- 
heim,  in  Bavaria.  No  quarries  hitherto 
known  in  France,  afibrd  stones  equal  to 
the  German.  Those  fi>und  near  Chateau- 
roux  are  of  a  similar  color  to  those  of 
Solenhofen,  and  even  harder,  and  of  a 
finer  grain ;  but  they  >ure  full  of  spots  of  a 
softer  nature,  so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  pro- 
cure pieces  of  the  necessary  size.  In 
England,  a  stone  has  been  used  which  is 
found  at  Corston,  near  Bath.  It  is  one  of 
the  white  lias  beds,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
German  in  fineness  of  grain  and  closeness 
of  texture.  When  proper  stones  cannot 
be  obtained  without  difficulty  or  great  ex- 
2» 


pense,  it  is  mora  advantageous  to  febricate 
artificial  slabs,  to  which  a  proper  deusi^ 
and  hardness  may  be  given.  An  intelli- 
gent potter  can  easily  imitate  the  density 
of  natural  stones.  Slabs,  used  for  this 
purpose,  have  been  made  of  stucco,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand,  and  fastened  with 
the  caseous  part  of  milk.  Artificial  slabs, 
however,  have  not  been  made  so  as  to 
equal  the  real  ones ;  and  the  royal  insti- 
tute of  France  have  thought  the  subject 
of  sufiScient  importance  to  offer  a  large 
prize  for  the  best  The  stones  are  polish- 
ed by  putting  fine  sand  between  two  of 
them,  and  thus  rubbing  them  against  each 
other  till  the  surface  is  smooth ;  then  each 
separate  stone  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice-stone.  After  the  stone  is  thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
writing  and  drawing,  with  the  brush  or 
pen,  £c.  But  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
chalk,  it  must  have  a  rougher  suHace,  and, 
after  the  application  of  the  pumice-stone, 
it  is  to  be  covered  with  very  fine  sand,  of 
a  uniform  size,  and  rubbed  whh  another 
polished  stone  without  water.  This  is 
turned  round  and  round,  till  the  necessaiy 
roughness  is  produced.  Both  kinds  of 
plates  must  be  carefully  preserved  against 
greasiness,  such  as  they  would  receive 
from  the  touch  of  the  hand,  since  all  the 
greasy  spots  appear  in  the  impression,  the 
greasy  printing  ink  remaining  on  them. 
If  the  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  with 
ink,  the  stone  is  fint  covered  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  soap-water,  to  prevent  the 
lines  from  spreading.  Then  the  drawing 
may  be  made  on  the  stone  with  a  black 
lead  pjencil  or  with  a  red  crayon ;  but  the 
latter  is  preferable,  because,  when  the  ink 
comes  to  be  applied,  it  is  easier  to  discov- 
er bow  far  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are 
really  covered  with  ink.  After  having 
dissolved  the  ink  in  rain  or  river  water 
(the  former  ought  to  have  stood  some 
time),  these  pencil  outlines  are  covered 
with  ink.  If  the  stroke  is  black,  or,  at 
least,  dark  brown,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  impression  will  succeed.  But  if  li|;ht 
brown,  and  transparent,  it  will  not  cive 
the  impression.  The  ink  may  be  laid  on 
with  the  pen  or  brush.  Goose  quills, 
however,  are  not  well  suited  fer  this  pur- 
pose, particulariy  if  the  strokes  are  to  be 
very  fine ;  the  pens  are  too  quickly  blunted; 
but  steel  pens  are  used  to  ^eat  advantage : 
these  are  made  of  watch  springs.  After 
the  drawing,  the  plate  is  left  several  hours, 
and  then  put  under  the  press.  For  draw- 
ing widi  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
finest  and  softest  tints  firet,  and  tlie  surongest 
afterwards.    If  the  proper  effect  cannot  be 
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pven  to  the  foregroand  by  chalk  only,  a 
little  ink  is  added  with  the  brush  or  pen. 
If  the  drawing  has  veiy  fine  tints,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  impression  from  the 
plate  should  be  taken  immediately,  other- 
wise the  oil  will  diy  or  evaporate,  and 
the  ink  wili  not  take  effect  on  these  parts. 
The  oil  varnish  used  must  be  of  the  best 
kind.  Before  the  stone  is  covered  with 
ink,  it  must  first  be  dipped  in  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  such 
a  degree,  that  only  a  slight  effervescence 
is  produced ;  the  proportion  of  acid 
should  be  but  litde  more  than  one  per 
cent ;  this  will  make  the  stone  in  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  drawing  more 
readily  imbibe  the  water.  This  process  is 
called  etching  the  drawing.  After  this,  it  is 
merely  dipped  in  conmion  water.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  not  too 
strong,  as  it  will  then  injure  the  fine  strokes 
and  tints.  When  the  stone  has  imbibed 
sufficient  water,  a  liquid  mixture  must  be 
poured  over  it,  consisting  of  one  sixth  lin- 
seed oil,  two  sixths  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
three  sixthsof  pure  water:  this  again  must 
be  wiped  off  clean,  and  the  stone  must  be 
then  covered  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  in  water;  this  prevents  the  lines  fix)m 
spreading.  Immediately  after  this  process, 
it  is  inked.  The  printing-ink  is  applied  by 
means  of  leather  printers'  balls,  stufifed 
with  hair,  or  by  cylmders,  which  must  be 
of  various  sizes.  The  first  impressions 
are  seldom  perfect.  After  each  impres- 
sion, the  stone  is  washed  with  water,  and, 
ftom  time  to  time,  is  sponged  over  with 
gum-water,  which  is  prepared  from  one 
ounce  of  finely  pounded  gum-arabic,  and 
half  a  pound  of  water.  The  ink  which 
has  settled  on  a  spot  that  .should  be  light, 
is  either  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  or 
by  diluted  acid,  applied  with  a  spon^, 
and  the  place  is  afterwards  washed  with 
pure  water.  The  printing-ink  is  com- 
posed, like  other  printing-inks,  of  oil-var- 
nish and  fine  lamp-black.  To  prepare 
the  varnish,  a  vessel  is  about  half  filled 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  heated  till  it 
takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper.  It  is  allowed  to  bum  till 
reduced  to  the  proper  density.  To  de- 
scribe the  press,  a  drawing  would  be  neces- 
sary. Besides  the  m(^e  of  preparing 
the  drawings  above  described,  drawings 
are  also  cut  into  the  stone,  and  fix)m  these 
impressions  are  taken.  Engravings  may 
also  be  multipfied  by  putting  them  wet  on 
a  stone,  when  they  come  from  the  copper- 
plate press,  and  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, oy  which  the  mk  is  made  to  leave 
the  paper  and  adhere  to  the  stone.    Al- 


diough  lithography  is  of  great  use,  and 
excellent  impressions  are  produced,  par-' 
ticularly  at  Munich,  it  is  yet  very  imperfect 
In  landscapes,  the  soft  tints  and  the  per- 
spective cannot  be  properly  given ;  the 
lines  are  not  sufficiently  delicate.  The 
number  of  impressions  which  can  be 
taken  from  a  lidkographic  chalk  drawing, 
will  vary  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
tints.  A  fine  drawing  wili  give  400  or 
500;  a  strong  one,  1000  or  1500.  Ink 
drawings  and  writings  give  considerablv 
more  than  copper-plates.  The  finest  will 
yield  6000  or  8000,  and  strong  lines  and 
writings  many  more.  Upwards  of  80,000 
impressions  have  been  taken,  at  Munich, 
fit>m  one  writing  of  a  form  for  regimental 
returns.  But  it  is  probably  susceptible  of 
fiirther  improvements.  Stone  paper,  a 
substitute  for  stone  plates,  was  invented  by 
Sennefelder,  in  1817.  (See  Sennefelder's 
VoUstdn  diets  Lehrbuch  der  SUindrudcerey, 
Munich,  1818).  Lithography  is  now 
very  widely  spread.  In  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, also  in  France,  Russia,  EIngland 
and  the  U.  States,  there  are  lithographic 
printing  establishments.  The  lithographic 
process  is  generally  employed  for  printing 
muaic,  and  has  given  rise  to  lithochromics. 
(q.  V.)  The  test  lithographic  establish- 
ments, at  present,  are  at  Munich  (Bavaria) 
and  Paris.  The  French  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  the  process  of  printing.  Some 
beautiful  lithographic  prints  have  also 
been  executed  at  Berlin. 

Lithotomy  is  the  name  given  to  the 
operation  for  extracting  the  stone  fix>m  the 
bladder.    (See  Stone.) 

LiTHOTRiTY  ;  a  surffjcal  operation,  by 
which  the  stone  in  the  bladder  is  crushed 
by  an  instrument  invented  and  first  ap- 
plied by  doctor  Civiale,  of  Paris,  in  18Sfe.  ^ 
He  has  written  on  the  subject 

Lithuania  (in  the  language  of  the 
country,  LUtta;  in  German,  hUkauen); 
an  extensive  country,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent ^rand-duchy,  containing  60,000 
square  miles,  but  in  1569  united  to  Po- 
land. Since  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kmgdom  in  1773, 1793,  and  1795,  the  great- 
er portion  of  it  has  been  united  to  Russia, 
and  forms  the  governments  of  Mohilew, 
Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna  and  Grodno.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  nearly  a  level,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  few  insignificant  hills. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  sandy ;  in  others 
marshy,  or  covered  with  woods;  but, 
wherever  it  is  cultivated,  very  produc- 
tive. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dtina, 
or  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  the  Niemen,  the 
Przypiec  and  Bug.    There  are  also  many 
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lakes  and  moinnes.  lithuania  raises 
oooGsderable  numbeis  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces abundance  of  com,  fiax,  hemp, 
wood,  honey,  and  wax.  The  mineral 
kingdom  vields  iron  and  turf.  The  (brests 
are  full  of^game ;  among  the  wild  animais 
are  the  urus,  lynx,  elk,  l^ver,  &c.  Ck>m, 
wax,  honey,  wolf  and  bear  skins,  leath- 
er, wool,  and  small  but  good  hoises,  are 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  iron, 
glass,  leather,  and  there  are  numerous 
distiUeries.  The  Lithuanians,  who  are  of 
Lettish  origin,  (see  Livonia),  were  in  the 
eleventh  century  tributary  to  Russia.  They 
made  themselves  independent  when  Rus- 
sia was  divided  by  the  troubles  under  the 
successors  of  Wladimir,  and  soon  became 
formidable  to  their  neigbborsL  Ringold, 
in  1235,  bore  the  title  of  grand-duke,  and, 
under  his  succesBors,  the  whole  of  Rus- 
sian Lithuania  was  separated  from  Russia. 
Gedemin  conquered  Kiev;  Wladislaus 
Yagello  was  baptized  in  1386,  and,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Polish  queen  Hedwig, 
united  Lithuania  and  the  conquered  Rus- 
sian provinces  with  Poland.  A  portion 
of  Lithuania,  6675  square  miles,  with 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  now  forms 
part  of  Gumbinnen,  in  the  province  of 
East  Prusma,  and  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated.   (See  RusMO,  and  PoUtruL) 

Litmus;  a  blue  paste  or  pigment  ob- 
tained from  the  lichen  pareUvs.  It  is 
brought  fit>m  Holland  at  a  cheap  rate,  but 
is  not  much  used  in  painting,  for  the  least 
acid  reddens  it ;  but  the  color  is  again  re- 
stored by  the  application  of  an  alkali. 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  very  valuable  test 
to  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
both  of  an  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  employ- 
ed also  for  staining  marble,  and  by  silk 
dyers  for  giving  a  ffloes  to  more  perma- 
nent colors.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  lichen  ore  coUectecV  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Litre.  (See  Fnmct,  division  Decimal 
Meantre,) 

Litter  ;  a  sort  of  vebiculary  bed  ;  a 
couch  or  chair  wherein  the  Roman  pa- 
tricians were  borne  by  their  servants,  par- 
ticularly on  solemn  public  occasions,  such 
as  triumphal  pomps  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies. These  titters  were  mostly  provided 
with  an  awning  or  canopy,  to  preserve 
their  occupiers  at  once  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  from  the  general  gaze. 

Little  Rock;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Arkansas  territory,  which  is  some- 
times called  by  the  name  of  Acropolis 
or  Arcopclis,  It  is  a  high  bluff  point  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  masses  of  stone 


about  it  It  is  900  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  by  its  course,  and  about  half 
that  distance  in  a  direct  line.  The  village 
of  Acropolis  was  laid  out  in  1820,  and  is 
bu^  small;  1237  miles  west  of  Washington; 
lat  34<»  34^  N.;  Ion.  92°  IV  W. 

Littleton,  or  Ltttleton,  Thomas,  a 
celebrated  English  Jurdge  and  law  authori- 
ty, bom  at  the  begmning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Franldey,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  univeraities,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  and  became  veiy  eminent 
in  his  profession.  In  1455,  be  went  the 
northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize,  and 
wns  continued  in  the  same  post  by  fid- 
ward  IV,  who  also,  in  1466,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas.  In  1475,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  nation 
until  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1481.  The  memory  of  judge  Littleton  is 
preserved  by  his  work  on  Tenures,  which 
has  passed  through  a  very  great  number 
of  editions,  those  fix)m  1539  to  1639 
alone  amounting  to  twenty-four.  This 
work  is  esteemed  the  principNEil  authoritv . 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
while  the  commentary  of  sir  E.  Coke  is 
the  repository  of  his  learning  on  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

Littorals  ;  an  Italian  word  signifying 
the  na  eoatt,  ai>plied  particularly  to  the 
Hungarian  province  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  comprising  the  three  towns 
Fiume,  Buccan  and  Porto-Re,  with  their 
territories,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Dal- 
matia.  It  formeriy  belonged  to  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Croatia.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II  annexed  it  to  Hungary  in  1776, 
and  gave  it  a  civil  government  for  the 
encouragement  of  Hungarian  commerce; 
The  district  had,  in  1787,  19,928  inhab- 
itants upon  140  square  miles.  From  1809 
to  1814,  it  formed  part  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces  of  France.  In  1814,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Austrian  empire,  and,  in 
1822,  was  reunited  with  the  provinces  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  at  Fiume.  (q.  v.) 

LiTURoiA  (Greek,  XttTovpyta) ;  the  office 
of  the  Xurw^ot,  These  were  persons  in 
Athens,  of  considerable  estates,  who  were 
ordered  by  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  whole 
people,  to  perform  some  public  duty,  or  sup- 
ply the  commonw^ealth  with  necessaries  at 
their  own  expense.  This  institution  indi- 
cates the  rudeness  of  an  age  in  which  po- 
litical science  had  made  but  little  progress. 
These  Xnraw^'o*  Were  of  divere  sorts,  all 
elected  out  of  1200  of  the  richest  citizens. 
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who  were  appointed  by  the  people  to  un- 
defteke,  when  lequhecl,  all  the  burden- 
flome  and  chargeable  offices  of  |he  com- 
monwealth, every  tribe  electing  190  out 
of  their  own  body.  These  1200  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
wealth.  Out  of  the  wealthiest  half;  were 
appomted  300  of  the  richest  citizens^  who, 
upon  aU  exigencies,  were  to  fiunish  the 
commonwealth  with  necessair  suppUes 
of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  1200, 
were  to  perform  all  extraordinaiy  duties 
in  turn.  If  any  person^  appointed  to  un- 
dergo one  of  the  duties,  could  find  anoth- 
er person  more  wealthy  than  himselij  and 
free  from  aU  the  duties,  the  informer  was 
excused.  This  obnoxious  institution  was 
abolished  on  the  proposidon  of  Demos- 
thenes. (See  Wolf's  PrciegmMna  to  Dt- 
moifhoMS^  Bdckh's  Political  Economy  of 
Micns^and  Potter's  Grecian  Antifpdlies.)-- 
The  word  XcmvpYia  is  the  origin  of  the 
English  word  lHurgy  (q.  v.l  the  sense 
having  become  contracted  nom  public 
ministry,  in  general,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  worship. 

LiTURST  (Greek,  Xcirwpytcr,  from  \utov, 
public,  and  ipyw,  work) ;  a  precomposed 
form  of  public  worship.  It  is  merely  our 
intention  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  liturgies,  without  entering 
at  oil  into  the  question  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 
There  are  three  liturgies  used  in  the  Greek 
church — those  of  Banl,  of  Chrysostom,  and 
of  the  Presanctified.  T^eyare  used  in  all 
the  Greek  churches  Qubject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  also  in  the  countries 
originally  converted  by  the  Greeks,  as 
Russia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  by  the 
Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.  (King,  Rites  qf  the 
Crreek  Church,)  There  are  various  liturgical 
books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  ffreater  part  of  which  are  common  to 
all  ue  members  in  communion  with  the 
church,  while  others  are  only  permitted 
to  be  used  in  particular  places,  or  by  par- 
ticular monasteries.  The  Breviary  con- 
tains the  matins,  lauds,  &C.,  with  the  va- 
riations made  therein  according  to  the' 
several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the 
like.  There  are  various  breviaries  appro- 
priated only  to  certain  places ;  as  the  Am- 
brosian  breviary  used  in  Milan,  the  Galil- 
ean, b^  the  church  of  France,  and  those 
of  different  monastic  orders ;  but  the  Ro- 
man breviary  is  generaL  It  consists  of 
the  services  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third, 
sixth,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  or  the 
post-commimie^  that  is,  of  the  seven  hours, 
on  account  of  the  saying  of  David,  ^  Sev- 


en times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee."  It  is 
recited  in  Latin.  The  Missal,  or  volume 
employed  in  celebrating  mass,  contains 
the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics,  or  rites  of 
the  mass,  and,  besides  such  parts  as  are  in- 
variably the  same,  the  dc  temporej  that  is^ 
the  variable  parts  on.  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  that  have  proper  masses ;  the  propri- 
urn  Bondorum,  or  the  variable  parts  in  the 
masses  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  as 
have  proper  masses ;  and  commune  aando- 
mmt  or  the  variable  parts  on  the  feasts  of 
those  saints  that  have  no  proper  mass. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  committed 
to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Gregorv  the  Great  made  many 
additions  to  it.  The  Ceremonial  contains 
the  offices  peculiar  to  the  pope,  treating 
of  his  ejection,  consecration,  benediction 
and  coronation,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
the  creation  of  cardinals,  the  vestments 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals  when  celebrat- 
ing the  mvine  offices,  &c.  The  Pontifi- 
cfue  describes  the  functions  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  church,  such  as  the  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  orders,  OMuecrating 
of  churches,  manner  of  excommunicating, 
absolving,  &x.  The  Ritual  treats  of  those 
functions  which  are  to  be  performed  bv 
simple  priests,  or  the  inferior  clergy,  both 
in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  private  pastoral  duties.  The 
ancient  Galilean  liturgy  is  that  which  was 
in  use  amons  the  Gaiuls  before  the  time 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who  intro- 
duced the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship.  The  Spanish  liturgy, 
more  commonly  called  the  Mozarabiclilur' 
gy,  is  derived  from  that  of  Rome.  The 
Ambroetan  liturgy,  used  in  the  cathedral 
at  Milan,  derives  its  name  finm  St  Am- 
brose, who  made  some  changes  in  it  It 
does  not  differ  finom  the  Roman  in  doc- 
trines, though  it  does  in  form.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  liturey  is  in  Latin. 
Tlie  Protestants  all  adopted  their  vernac- 
ular tongue  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  In  1533,  Luther  drew  up  a  litur- 
gy, or  form  of  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  points, 
differed  but  littie  from  the  mass  of  the 
church  of  Rome, (Opera,  ii,  384).  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  his  followera  to  this 
form,  and  hence  every  countiy,  in  which 
Lutheranism  prevails,  has  its  own  liturgy, 
agreeing  with  the  othera  in  the  essentials, 
but  difiSring  in  many  things  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature.  The  prayera  are  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  is,  in  most 
cases,  limited  to  the  epistle  or  gospel  of 
the  day.    A  new  litur^  for  the  pnncipal 
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diTine  service  on  SundayB,  holydays^  and 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
uras  publi^ed  at  Berlin,  in  1822.  This 
was  deeiffned  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  and  cathedral  church  in  Berlin,  but 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  Prussia. 
Calvin  prepated  no  liturgy,  but  his  fol- 
lowers in  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and 
other  places,  drew  up  forms  of  prayer,  of 
which  the  Genevese  and  the  French  are 
the  most  important  The  Genevese  litur- 
gy contains  the  prayer  with  which  divine 
service  begins,  a  confession  of  ans,  public 
prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
for  some  particular  occasions,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  decalogue,  and  creed,  &c.  A  new 
liturgy  of  die  French  reformed  church 
was  compiled  in  18S2a  The  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
has  no  lituray.  The  Directory  for  the 
public  Worship  of  God  contains  direc- 
tions for  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  manner  of  proceeding,  ^.  In 
1562,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Knox's  Litui^,  was  reconmiended  to  be 
used  by  those  who  were  unable  to  pray 
without  a  set  fbrm.  In  England,  before 
the  reformation,  the  public  service  of  the 
churdk  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  dif- 
ferent liturgies  were  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom^  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were  the  Breviary  and 
HiIisBal,  $ecundwn  U9wn  Sarum,  compiled 
by  the  bishop  of  Salisbuiy  about  1080. 
"Aiey  consisted  of  prayers  and  offices^ 
Bome  of  very  an(»ent  origin,  and  othezs 
the  produce  of  later  times.  In  1536^  by 
Henry  VIU's  directbn,  the  Bible,  Pater- 
noster, creed  and  decalogue  were  read 
in  English.  In  1547,, Edward  VI  com- 
missioned Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  11  other 
divines,  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  English. 
This  was  published  in  1549,  and  again, 
with  some  changes,  in  1551,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
JSduHxrd  VL  In  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and,  finally,  at  the  restoration,  it  under- 
went new  revisions.  This  was  the  last 
revisal  in  which  any  alteration  was  made 
fcw  authority.  A  liturgy  of  the  New 
Cfhurch  (the  Swedenborgians)  signified 
by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation, 
was  published  by  the  Swedenboman 
general  conference  in  Engkmd,  in  1828. 
The  lttur||y  of  the  episcopal  church  in 
ScoUand,  is  at  present  not  veiy  different 
from  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  attempt  of  Charles  I  (1637)  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland  a  book  of  common 
prayer,  copied  from  the  English,  produc- 
ed the  solenm  league  and  covenant  The 
IMrectory  was   afterwards  adopted,  but 


by  no  m^ans  strictiy  adhered  to.  In  1712, 
the  Enelish  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  finally  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  B<K>k  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  U. 
States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and,  besides 
some  minor  deviations  from  the  English, 
it  omits  the  Athanasian  creed,  and,  in  the 
Aposdes*  creed,  leaves  the  officiating 
nHuisterthe  discretional  power  of  substi- 
tuting, for  the  expression  ^he  descended 
into  neU,"  ^he  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits."  It  has  adopted  the  obla- 
tion and  invocation  in  the  communion 
service,  in  which  it  approximates  to  the 
Scottish  communion  office,  and  has  add 
ed  six  forms  of  prayer — ^for  the  visitation 
of  [HisonerB;  for  thanksgiving  for  the 
finite  of  the  earth  and  ottier  Uessings; 
for  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  fami- 
lies ;  for  the  consecration  of  a  church  or 
chapel ;  and,  lastly,  a  beautiful  and  im- 

E»ive  ofiice  of  institution  of  ministers.  - 
B    Koecher's   Bibliotheca    Liiumca; 
gham's  Origines  Ecdetiastic^B ;  Com- 
ber's SckoUuHcdl  HiBfory  of  lAtvsrgiea.] 

LivABiA ;  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.),  or 
Middle  Oreece  (see  Greece);  situated  to 
the  south  of  Janna,  or  Thessaly  (q.  v.), 
and  north  of  Morea  (q.  v.),  bounded  east 
by  the  ^gean^  and  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  5800  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  350,000  mhabitants,  chiefly 
Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  fix>m  the 
town  of  Livadia  (or  Lebadia ;  3000  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants).  The  boundary  be- 
tween Livadia  and  Thessaly  is  formed 
ar  the  mountain  (Eta  (on  whose  summit 
ercules  was  burned),  now  called  JTtnnai* 
to.  It  is  only  accessible,  at  least  for  artil- 
ieiy,  by  a  narrow  pass  between  CEta  and 
the  flwamps  on  the  Malian  gulf  f  gulf  of 
Zeitoimi),  or  the  famous  pass  or  Ther- 
mopvlflB.  (q.  V.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greek  • 
rcvolution,  several  decisive  batdes  vrero 
fought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  bloody  near  the  town  of  Zeitouni, 
the  ancient  Lamia,  which  Hes  to  the 
north.  From  this  pass,  which  is  aboirt 
six  miles  long,  we  enter,  1.  Locris,  the  ^ 
northerly  pm  of  Livadia ;  fardier  south 
lie,  3.  Phocis,  vrith  the  ancient  Elataea, 
now  Turko-Chorio,  watered  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  and  intersected  by  moimt 
Parnassus  (q.  v.);  and,  still  more  south- 
erly, 3.  BoBotia;  4.  Attica;  and  5.  Me- 
rris;  to  the  west  are,  6.  iEtelia;  and 
Acamania.  The  ancient  names  of 
places  are  now  revived,  and  Middle 
Greece  has  been  divided  into  East  and 
West  Hellas.  (See  Greece,  Revolution  qf 
Modem,)     The  boundary  of  Greece,  as 
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settled  by  the  urotocol  of  Febroaijr,  1890, 
runs  north  or  Livadia,  thus  placing  it 
within  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
character  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
tiiese  countries  is  as  various  as  their  de- 
scent and  mode  of  life.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  ^ere  chiefly  of 
foreign,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of 
barbarian  descent  Their  occupation 
was  piracy.  The  mountaineers  were 
robbers,  constantly  at  war  with  their  op- 
pressors. MisBolonghi  (q.  v.),  the  only 
strong-hold  on  the  western  coast,  has 
been  rendered  celebrated  by  late  events. 
To  the  north  is  the  ancient  Actium  (q.  v.), 
or  Azio.  Prevesa,  which,  with  Parga  (q.  v. ), 
and  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  in  1800,  and  Arta  (q.  v.),  near  the 
gulf  of  Arta,  belong  to  Albania.  In  the 
southerly  part  of  Xocris  lies  Lepanto. 
(q.  V.)  in  BoBotia  (q.  v.)  is  the  town  Li- 
vadia, formerly  Lebadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  near  which  are  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  (q.  v.),  and  the  fountains  of 
Mnemosyne  (memory)  and  Lethe  (ob- 
livion). Not  far  off  are  Leuctra  and  Pla- 
tBsa  (q.  v.),  and  the  ruins  of  Thespiie, 
whose  inhabitants  were  selected  by  Le- 
onidas  to  die  for  their  country,  with  the 
900  Spartans.  Tanagra,  on  the  iEsopus, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Corinna.  (q.  v.)  Mount  Cithferon  divides 
BoBotia  from  Attica  (q.  v.|  and  from  Me- 
garis.  (q.  V.)    (See  Greece.) 

Live  Oak.    (See  Oak.) 

Liver  (jeeur,  h^ar);  a  large  gland 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  which 
secretes  the  bile.  It  is  a  single  organ,  of 
an  irregular  shape,  brownish-red  color, 
and,  in  general,  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion as  me  individual  is  more  healthy. 
It  occupies  the  ri^t  hypoehondmaUf  or 
space  included  by  the  false  ribs,  and  a 
part  of  the  emgastric  region,  and  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  diaphragm  (midriff), 
above  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon, 
and  right  kidney ;  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  the  aorta  and  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  behind  the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  chest.  The  right  fal^  ribs 
are  on  its  right,  and  the  spleen  on  its  left. 
The  superior  surface  is  convex,  and  the 
inferior  is  irregularly  convex  and  concave, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  division  into 
the  rights  or  large  lobe,  the  BmaU,  or  t^/e- 
rior  lobe,  and  the  l^  lobe.  The  riffht  ex- 
tremity of  the  liver  is  lower  than  me  left, 
and  is  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  organ. 
The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs, 
and  certain  folds  o£  peritontum,  callM  its 
UgamenUf  which  connect  it  with  the  dia- 


jUixnpD,  retain  the  liver  in  its  {dace,  leav- 
mg  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  conaideraUe 
power  of  changing  its  relative  poaidon. 
The  organization  of  the  liver  is  very 
complicated.  Besides  its  peculiar  tiaauoy 
or  pareneh^mOf  the  texture  of  which  is 
unknown,  it  receives  a  larger  number  of 
vessels  than  any  other  gland.  A  peculiar 
venous  si^m — that  of  the  vena  poria- 
rum — is  distributed  in  it.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery and  veins,  the  nerves,  which  are 
small,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  excreto- 
ry tubes,  and  a  peculiar  tissue,  enclosed 
by  a  double  membrane,  a  serous  or  perir 
toneal,  and  a  cellular  one.  The  excreto- 
ry apparatus  of  the  bile  is  composed  of 
the  hepadc  duct,  which,  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  liver,  unites  with  the 
cystic  duct,  which  terminates  in  the  gsJl- 
bladder.  The  choledochic  duct  is  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
terminates  in  the  duodenum.  (See  Gatt- 
Bladder,  and  BUe,)     ' 

Liverpool  ;  a  oorough  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  palatme  Lancaster;  the 
principal  seaport  in  the  British  dominions. 
it  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  about  three  miles,  and,  at  an  av- 
erage, about  a  mile  inland.  On  the  west 
side  of  it,  and  forming  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  town,  lie  the  docks,  which, 
vrith  the  wharfs,  warehouses,  &c.,  ext^id 
in  an  immense  range  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  side,  the  town  is 
prolonged  into  numerous  suburbs,  con- 
sisting of  villas  and  country  houses,  the 
readence  or  retreat  of  its  wealthy  citizens. 
The<  streets  are  mostly  spacious,  airy, 
some  of  them  elegant,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  light^  with  coal  gas.  The 
older  and  more  confined  parts  of  the 
town  are  in  a  state  of  improvement  The 
public  buildings  are  elegant  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  town  hall,  exchange 
Duildings,  com  exchange,  lyceum,  athe- 
lUBum,  Wellington  rooms,  infirmary,  work- 
house, blue-coat  school,  dispensary,  and 
asylum  for  the  Mind.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent -20  churches  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, many  of  them  of  much  archi- 
tectural beauty ;  a  greater  number  of 
chapels  belonging  to  various  denomina- 
tions of  diasentere ;  with  four  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  a  meeting-house  for 
Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  coniducted.  About  1500  patients  are 
admitted  annually  into  the  infirniarv.  The 
blue-coat  hospital  maintains  and  educates 
about  200  boys  and  girls.  The  school  for 
the  blind  is  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
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A  handsome  and  qtacious  theatre,  and  a 
4;ircus,  are  open  during  great  ^pari  of  the 
year.  At  the  royal  Liverpool  institution, 
public  lectures  are  given;  and  attached  to  it 
18  a  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities.  A  botanic  garden 
was  adso  established  in  1801,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £10,000.  The  lyceum  and  the 
athenflBum  consist  each  of  a  news-room 
and  library.  There  are  also  the  Union 
news-room,  the  music-ball,  the  Welling- 
ton rooms,  opened  in  1816,  for  balls,  con- 
certs, &C.,  tne  town  hall,  the  exchange 
builctings,  erected  in  1808,  for  commercial 
puiposes.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  fronts 
of  these  buildings  and  the  town  hall,  is  197 
feet  by  178.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
erected  a  superb  group  of  bronze  statua- 
ly,  supposed  to  be  the  laigest  in  the  king- 
dom, to  commemorate  the  death  of  lora 
Nelson.  The  trade  of  Liveipool  is  very 
extensive.  The  most  important  branch 
is  the  trade  with  Ireland,  from  whence  are 
impcnted  fix>m  2300  to  2500  cargoes  of 
provisions^  grain;  &c. ;  and  in  return  are 
shipped  salt,  coals,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
second  branch  of  commerce  is  that  with 
the  U.  States,  which  consists  of  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
this  country  with  £n|[land.  Of  this  com- 
merce, cotton-wool  IS  the  chief  article, 
and  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  the  Liv- 
erpool trade.  In  1830,  o^  793^5  bales 
of  cotton,  imported  into  England,  703,200 
were  carried  mto  Liverpool  In  1824,  the 
whole  amount  imported  into  Liverpool 
was  578,323  bales,  of  which  413,724  were 
from  the  U.  States.  The  West  India 
trade  may  be  considered  next  in  impor- 
tance. The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  veiy  great,  and  rap- 
idly increasinff,  particularly  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  die  ex- 
ports of  Liverpool  was  £20,000,000  ster- 
Img ;  the  number  of  vessels  belonjzing  to 
the  port  in  1829,  was  805,  of  161,7^0  tons. 
Liverpool  has  an  extended  system  of  ca- 
nal navigation,  which  h£s  grown  up  with 
'  its  increasing  trade,  and  by  which  it  has 
a  water  communication  with  the  North 
sea.  The  manu&ctures' are  chiefly  those 
coimected  with  shipping,  or  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  «There  are  ex- 
tensive iron  and  brass  fbunderies,  brewe- 
ries^ soap-woiks  and  sucar-houses.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  wind-mills  for  grind- 
ing coin,  which  have  a  veiy  striking  ap- 
pearance ;  also  a  large  tide-mill,  and 
another  worked  by  steam.  A  great  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  in  bmlding,  re- 
pairing and  fitting  out  vessels.  Of  the 
finer  manu&ctures,  the  watch-movement 


and  tool  business  is  carried  on  extensively, 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  china-manufiictory,  where  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  porcelain  are  produced. 
Liverpool  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, chosen  by  about  4500  fieemen.  It 
is  governed  by  the  corporation,  consisting 
of  a  common  council  of  41  persons,  from 
amonff  whom  a  mayor  and  two  baiU£b  are 
annuidlv  chosen  by  the  free  burgesses. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  tl^  pro- 
gressive increase  of  its  population  : — ^In 
1700,  5000 ;  in  1760,  2^000  ;  in  1773, 
34,407  ;  in  1790, 56,000 ;  m  1801,  77,653 ; 
in  1811, 94,376 ;  in  1821, 118,972  (or,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  10,000  sayors,  151,000) ;  m  l&l, 
163,000;  with  the  suburbs,  200,000.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  com- 
mences with  a  tunnel,  22  feet  high.  16 
broad,  6750  long.  The  thickness  m>m 
the  roof  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  va- 
ries from  5  feet  to  70.  About  two  thirds 
of  it  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The  rail- 
road is  continued  through  the  remaining 
distance  of  30  miles,  wim  embankments, 
viaducts  and  excavations.  It  is  traversed 
by  locomotive  steam-carriages,  consuming 
their  own  smoke,  and  running  at  the  rate 
of  18  miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of 
merchandise  conveyed  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  has  lately  been  es- 
«timated  at  1500  tons  a  day,  the  number  of 
passen^ra  at  1300.  But  the  most  remaric- 
able  objects  in  Liverpool  are  its  immense 
docks.  The  old  dock,  the  first  opened, 
was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1821,  there  were  six 
docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  63 
square  acres.  The  Brunswick  dock  has 
since  been  added,  of  10  acres,  and  addi- 
tional d6cks  are  in  contemplation,  which 
will  give  an  area  of  92  square  acres.  In 
1724,  the  dock  dues  were  £810  lis. ;  in 
1828,  £141,369,  on  10,700  vessels.  Before 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Liverpool  was  a 
mere  hamlet ;  in  1716,  her  merehants  be- 
gan to  engage  in  the  trade  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  i*he  growth  of  the 
manufiictures  of  Manchester  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  place,  while  an  exten- 
sive contraband  commerce  with  South 
America  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Afri- 
can trade,  made  it  the  fint  seaport  in  Great 
Britain.  204  miles  from  London  ;  36  from 
Manchester;  Ion. 2''  59^  W. ;  lat  53f  25^N. 
LivsapooL,  Charles  JenJdnson,  eari  ol^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  colonel  Jenkinson, 
the  younsest  son  of  idr  Robert  Jenkinson, 
&e  first  baronet  of  the  &mily.  He  was 
bom  in  1727,  and  educated  at  the  Char- 
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ter-house,  wnence  he  removed  to  Univer- 
sity coUeee,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1752.  lu  1761,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  made 
under-Becretaiy  of  state.  In  1766,  he  was 
named  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  &om 
which  board  he  subsequently  removed  to 
that  of  the  treasury.  Ui  1772,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  Pells,  purchased  back  from  Mr. 
Fox.  In  1778,  he  was  made  secretary  at 
war,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  admin- 
istration of  lord  North,  ioined  that  portion 
of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
whose  auspices  he  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  siven  him  in 
1786.  In  the  same  year  (1766),  he  was 
also  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  tide 
of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester  ;  and,  in  1796, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Liverpool.  He  re- 
mained president  of  the  board  of  trade 
until  1801,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  until  1803.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  7th  December,  1808,  at  which 
time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of 
the  customs  inwards  of  die  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland. 
The  earl  of  liverpool  for  a  long  time 
shared  in  all  the  obloauy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  of  the  Bute  adminis- 
tration, and,  in  a  particular  manner,  was 
thought  to  enjoy  the  fi&vor  and  confidence 
of  Geoive  III,  of  whom  it  was  usual  to 
regard  him.  as  the  secret  adviser.  The 
earl  of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works — a  Discourse  on  the  E»- 
tablishment  of  a  Constitutional  Force  in 
England  (1756] ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  Regard  to  Neutral 
Nations,  during  the  present  War  (1758) ; 
a  Collection  of  Treaties,  firom  1646  to 
1673  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1785) ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Coins  of  the  Riealm,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
King  (1805). 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
earl  of ;  son  of  the  preceding  ;  bom  in 
1770,  and  died  in  1828 ;  known  in  public 
life,  from  1796  to  1808,  as  lord  Hawkes- 
*  bujy  ;  from  1812  to  1827,  first  lord  of  the 
treasuiy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-house; on  leaving  which,  he  was  enter- 
ed of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  His  father 
directed  his  reading  and  studies  in  polit- 
ical economy,  and  other  branches  of  po- 
litical science  at  this  time ;  and,  on  leavmg 
the  universi^,  Mr.  Jenkinson  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution,  and,  in 


1791,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  debater  and  an  efikient  memb^  of 
the  houser  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiairs,  and, 
two  years  later,  was  called  to  the  house 
of  peers  as  baron  Hawkesbury.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1806),  the  premiershii>  was 
ofiTered  him,  but  declined ;  and,  after  the 
short  administration  of  Fox,  his  former 
office  was  again  conferred  on  him,  in  the 
Percival  ministry.  After  die  assassination 
of  Mr.  Percival,  loril  Liverpool  (as  he  had 
become,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1808)  accepted  (1812),  though  reluctantiy, 
the  post  of  premier.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  great  moderation  and  pru- 
dence at  home,  but  the  foreign  depart- 
ment bore  the  different  impress  of  lord 
Londonderry  (q.  v.)  and  Canning,  (q.  v.] 
Lord  Liverpool  lost  popularity  by  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  which  was  closed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  abandonment  of  tive  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that 
earl  Grey  demanded  of  him  *^how  he 
dared,upon  such  evidence,to  bring  forward 
a  bill  of  degradation,  the  discussion  of 
which  had  convulsed  the  country  finom 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  might  have  been 
fiual  to  her  independent  existence."  A 
paral3rtic  stroke,  in  the  beginning  of  1827, 
having  rendered  him  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  business,  Mr.  Canning  succeeded 
him  in  the  premiership.  - 

Liverwort.  The  plant  so  called  is  the 
henoHca  triloba  of  Pursh.  Like  many 
other  supposed  remedies,  it  has  had  a 
temporary  reputation  for  die  cure  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  It  is  a  pretty  httle 
plant,  flowering  very  early  in  spring,  and 
is  common  to  the  U.  States  and  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  obtuse, 
and  the  other  with  acute  lobes  to  the 
leaves. 

hiY^KY  [livrfe).  At  the  ]^enary  courts  in 
France,  tinder  the  sovereigns  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  races,  the  king  delivered  to 
his  servants,  and  also  to  those  of  the  ^jueen 
and  the  princes,  particular  clothes.  These 
were  called  /trh^e»,  because  they  were 
delivered  at  the  king's  expense.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  donations,  together  with 
that  of  Ihe  table,  the  equipages,  the  pres- 
ents for  the  nobles  and  the  people,  amount- 
ed tt>  an  immense  sum.  A  prudent  econ- 
omy afterwards  suppressed  these  pleiVaiy 
courts,  but  the  livery  of  the  servants  still 
remained.  In  London,  by  Iwery  or  Uoe- 
ty  men,  are  meant  those  freemen  of  the 
city  who  belong  to  the  91  city  companies, 
which  embrace  the  various  trades  of  the 
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metropolis  ;  they  have  the  exclusive  priv* 
ilqge  of  voting  at  the  ejection  of  membeis 
.  of  parliament  and  of  the  lord  mayor.  Out 
of  this  body,  the  common  councii,  sher- 
iff, aldermen,  and  other  officers  for  the 
govemment  of  the  city,  are  elected. 

LiviA  Driksilla  ;  wife  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus 
Claudianus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  8he  was  fitst  married  to  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  viz.  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  When 
she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Italy,  before 
the  triumvir  Octavianus,  she  narrowly  es- 
caped being  made  prisoner  by  him,  who 
afterwards  became  her  husband.  From 
diat  place,  she  went  with  her  son  to  An- 
tony, in  Achaia,  and  when  her  husband 
was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  returned  to 
Rome.  Here  her  personal  and  mental 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
triumvir,  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  Scri- 
bonia,  m  order  to  marry  her,  and,  in  the 
715th  vear  of  Rome,  tore  her,  though  preg- 
nant, from  her  husband.  Livia  knew  how 
to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  attainment  of  her  ambiuous 
purposes,  and  effected  the  adoption  of 
one  of  her  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
At  her  instigation,  JuHa,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
writers,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to 
her  the  deaths  of  the  youn^  Marcellus,  of 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  the  banishment  of 
Agrippa  Posthumus.  Augustus,  having 
no  longer  any  near  relatives,  yield- 
ed to  her  requests  in  favor  of  Tiberiua 
In  the  emperor's  will,  Livia  was  consti- 
tuted the  fiist  heiress,  was  received  into  the 
Julian  family,  and  honored  with  the  name 
of  Augusta,  She  was  also  made  chief 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  Au- 
gustus, and  many  coins  were  struck  in 
her  honor.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself 
very  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  every  thing,  and 
would  not  allow  the  senate  to  bestow  up- 
on her  any  further  marks  of  respect  He 
did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with 
disrespect ;  but,  when  he  left  Rome,  in 
order  to  {(ratify  his  lusts  in  an  unmter- 
itipted  Bohtude,  he  fell  into  a  violent  dis- 
pute with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her  last 
siclmesB,  would  not  see  her  body  after  her 
death,  and  forbade  divine  honors  to  be 
paid  to  her  memory. 

-  LiviNesTON,  Philip,  one  of  the  siffners 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  bom  at  Albany,  in  New 
Yoik,  January  15,  1716,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  coUege,  in  1737,  and  became  a 
VOL.  viii.  3 


merchant  in  New  York.  In  1759.  he  ^ 
returned  a  member  to  the  general  i 
bly  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  to  the 
general  congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  con- 
gress that  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In'  1777,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
a  senator  in  the  state  legislature  of  New 
York.  In  1778,  he  was  again  deputed  to 
the  general  congress,  where  his  efforts 
aggravated  a  drop^  of  the  chest  He 
died,  June  12,  1778,  at  Yorii,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  congress  had  retired. 

LiviNosTON,  Ro&rt  R.,  an  eminent 
American  politician,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  November  S7,  1746.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  and  grad- 
uated in  1765.  He  studied  and  practised 
law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, he  lost  the  office  of  recorder,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  ;  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  foreign  afibirs,  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
aignahzed  himself  by  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  revolutionary  cause.  (Se9 
his  letters,  in  the  D^piomatie  Correspond- 
enee  of  the  RevoUOum.)  At  the  adoption 
oi  the  constitution  of  New  York,  he  was 
amxnnted  chancelk>r  of  that  state,  which 
ofiSce  he  held  until  he  went,  in  1801,  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ap- 
pointed by  president  Jefferson.  He  warn 
received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  with  marked  respect  and  cordiali- 
ty, and,  during  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  the  French  capital,  the  chanceDor  np- 
peered  to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envoy. 
He  conducted,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, the  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States^ 
took  leave  of  the  first  consul  (1804),  and 
made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  as 
a  private  citizeii,  Napoleon,  then  eniperor, 
presented  to  him  a  splendid  snu^box, 
with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  (Na- 
poleon]^ painted  by  the  celebrated  Isabey. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  be  formed  a  fiiend- 
ship  and  close  personal  intimacy  with 
Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  matevnDy  as- 
nsted  with  counsel  and  money,  to  mature 
his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  (See  Fid- 
ton,  and  SUan^BoaL)  In  1805,  Mr.  livings- 
ton  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  thence- 
forward employed  himself  in  pronooting 
die  arts  and  agriculture.  He  introdueed 
into  the  state  of  New  York  the  use  of 
gypsum  and  the  Merino  race  of  sheep. 
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He  was  president  of  die  New  York  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  chief 
founder,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  He  died  March 
26, 1813,  with  the  reputation  of  an  able 
statesman,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  was  the 
son  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  25, 1757.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  college,  but,  in  1776,  left 
it  for  the  field,  ^and  became  one  of  tlie 
family  of  general  Schuyler,  commander 
of  the  northern  army.  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  suite  of  general  Arnold, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared  in  the 
honor  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  re- 
mained abroad  about  three  years.  On  his 
return,  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  April,  1783.  His 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  soon  raised  him  into  noUcc, 
and,  ultimately,  to  eminence.  He  was 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  January  8, 
1802,  and,  in  November,  1806,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  the  duties  of  which  station  he 
discharged,  with  distinguislied  fiiitliful- 
ness  and  ability,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  during  the  sittings  of  the  court 
at  Washington,  March  18,  182.3,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
mind  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  ener- 
gy, and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  ac- 
compli^ed  scholar,  and  an  able  pleader 
and  jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  liberal 
patron  of  learmng. 

Livius,  Andronicus,  the  father  of  Ro- 
man poetry,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Taren- 
tum,  hrst  went  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  as  instructer  to  tlie 
children  of  Livius  SaHnator.  He  intro- 
duced upon  the  Roman  stage,  dramas 
after  the  Grecian  model,  and,  besides  seve- 
ral epic  poems,  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  the  old  Saturnine  verse.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  ComiciLalirUj 
and  the  Carpus  Poitarum.  (See  Fabricius, 
Bib.  LaL  iv,  1. ;    Tit  Livii,  IBst.  vii,  2.) 

Livius,  Titus,  bom  at  Padua,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  695  (59  B.  C),  came  fit)m 
the  place  of  his  birth  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  after 
whose  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  be  died  A.  D.  16.    His  his- 


tory of  Rome,  to  which  he  deroted  20 
years,  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  that  a 
Spaniard  is  said  to  have  gone  ftom  Cadiz 
to  Rome  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Mm.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  Hfe  we 
know  litde.  He  was  called,  by  Augustus, 
the  Pompeian,  because  he  defended  the 
character  of  Pompey,  in  his  history ;  this, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  till  the  time  of 
his  dea£.  According  to  Suidas,  Livy  did 
not  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the  ap- 
plause which  his  history  deserved,  and  it 
was  not  dll  after  his  death  that  full  justice 
was  rendered  him.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, his  body  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Padua,  and  a  splendid  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  His 
Roman  history  begins  at  the  landing  of 
iEneas  in  Italy,  and  comes  down  to  the 
year  of  the  city  744.  His  style  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  labored  without  aftecta- 
tion,  diffusive  without  tediousness,  and 
argu  mentati ve  without  pedantry.  His  de- 
scriptions are  singuloriy  lively  and  pictu- 
resque, and  there  ore  few  specimens  of 
oratory  superior  to  that  of  many  of  tlie 
speeches  with  which  his  narratives  are 
interspersed.  Yet  he  was  accused  (see 
QutniUianj  viii,  1)  of  provinciahsm  ("pc- 
tavinUa8^y  His  whole  work  consisted  of 
140  or  142  books,  of  which  we  have 
remaining  pnly  the  first  10,  and  those 
from  the  21st  to  the  45th,  or  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  decades,  and  half  of  the 
fifth.  In  the  first  10  books,  the  history 
extends  to  the  year  460  ;  the  portion 
between  the  21st  and  45di  books  contains 
the  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(A.  U.  C.  536),  and  the  history  of  the  city 
to  the  year  586.  In  tlie  year  1772,  Bruns, 
while  engaged  in  collecting  various  read- 
ings, discovered,  in  a  codex  rescriptus,  in 
the  Vatican,  a  fragment  of  the  9l8t  book ; 
but  it  is  not  of  much  imporuwce.  It  was 
printed  at  Rome,  and  reprinted  at  Leipsic, 
in  1773.  The  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  has  been  as- 
cribed, by  some,  to  Livy,  by  others,  to 
Florus.  Following  this  outline,  and  de- 
riving his  facts  from  other  credible  sources 
of  Roman  history,  Freinsheim  composed 
liis  Supplement  to  Livy.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Livy  are  those  of  Gronovius 
(Amsterdam,  1679,  3  vols.),  of  Draken- 
borch  (Leyden,  1738 — 46,  4  volsA  and, 
among  the  later  editions,  those  of  Emesti, 
Schorr,  Ruperti  and  During.  The  best 
English  translation  is  that  of  George 
Baker  (6  vols.,  1797),  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U. 
States. 
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Livonia.  The  RussiaD  provinces  upon 
the  Baltic,  viz.  Livonia,  Ssthonia,  Cour- 
land  and  Senugallia,  early  belonged  to  the 
RuBBian  states,  as  tributaries,  while  they 
retained  their  own  institutions,  and  were 
never  protected  by  the  Russians  from  hos- 
tile inroads.  During  the  period  when  the 
Russian  empire  was  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, they  became  independent,  but  were 
again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Livonia  was  little  known  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  mer- 
chants of  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby, 
in  Gothland,  in  search  of  new  sources  of 
commerce,  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts 
of  Livonia.  The  country  was  afterwards 
frequently  visited  by  the  people  of  Bre- 
menj  who  soon  formed  settlements  there. 
An  Augustine  friar,  Meinhard,  with  other 
Germans,  emigrated  thither  about  28 
years  after.  He  converted  the  inhabitants 
to  Christianity,  and  was  their  first  bishop. 
The  third  bishop  afier  him,  by  name 
Albert,  who  advanced  as  fiu*  as  the  Dwina, 
fnst  firmly  established  the  foundations  of 
the  spiritual  authority.  He  built  the  city 
of  Riga,  in  the  year  1200,  and  made  it  the 
see  of  the  bishopric.  At  the  close  of  this 
century,  the  Danish  king,  Canute  VI, 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinces, 
which  were,  however,  given  up  by  his 
successor,  Wladimir  III,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  with 
whom  the  order  of  Brethren  of  the  Sword, 
founded  by  Albert,  in  1201,  had  been 
united,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Older  comprehended  all  the  four 
Cvinces  above  mentioned.  Thay  were, 
vever,  too  weak  to  hold  them  against 
the  Russan  czar,  John  II  Wasiliwitch, 
who  was  bent  upon  reuniting  them  with 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  state  was 
dissolved.  Esthonia  then  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Sweden ;  Livonia 
yraa  united  to  Poland ;  and  Courland,  with 
Semigallia,  became  a  duchy,  under  Polish 
protection,  which  the  last  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  held  as  a  Polish  fiefl 
From  this  time,  Livonia  became  a  source 
of  discord  between  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Poland,  for  near  a  centuir,  from  1561  to 
1660.  At  the  peace  of  Otiva,  in  1G60,  this 
province  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Poland, 
and  it  was  again  united  to  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  (q.  ▼.)     By  the  peace  of 


Nystadt,  in  1721,  both  provinces  were 
again  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Li- 
vonia is  bounded  east  by  Ingria,  south  by 
Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  west  by  the 
Baltic,  and  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
It  is  productive  in  grass  and  grain,  and 
consists  of  two  provinces,  IQsthonia  and 
Livonia,  of  which  the  first  lies  upon  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  the  last  upon  the  borders 
of  Couriand  and  Poland.  The  livonians, 
like  the  Lithuanians,. are  a  branch  of 
the  Finns,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  but  the  grievous  op- 
pression, under  which  they  were  held  bv 
their  tyrants,  the  nobility,  has  been  much 
lightened  by  an  imperid  decree  of  1804. 
^E^sides  the  original  inhabitants,  there  are, 
in  the  country,  many  Russians,  Germans 
and  Swedes.  The  greater  part  are  Lu-, 
therans ;  but  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  the 
Greek  church,  enjoy  liberty  of  worship. 
In  1783,  the  country  was  newly  oiiganized, 
and  Livonia  became  the  government  of 
Riga,  and  Esthonia  that  of  Revel.  The 
name  of  Livonia  viras,  however,  restored 
by  the  emperor  Paul,  in  1797.  It  is,  at 
present,  divided  into  ^ve  circles.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Riga  contains  20,000  square 
miles,  and  960,000  inhabitants. — See  the 
Esaed  sur  VSRsUnrt  de  la  Xmxmte,  by 
count  de-Bray  (Dorpat,  1817,  3  vols.), 
and    Granville's   Jtmmof   to  St.  Peten- 

LivRE ;  an  ancient  French  coin.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  libra 
(q.  v.),  a  pound.  It  appears  as  eariy  as 
810  B.  C.  At  first,  the  livre  was  divided 
into  20  9oUdo9  ;  afterwards  into  10  soub  ; 
in  Italy,  into  20  soldi;  in  Spain,  into 
20  sueidosy  as  the  old  German  pound  into 
2p  schilling  and  the  English  into  20 
shillings.  The  livre  was,  at  first,  of  high 
value.  The  revolution  changed  the  name 
into^^Kinc.    (See  FVatic,  and  Coma.) 

LivT.    (See  Lwkti,) 

Lizard.  All  reptiles  having  a  naked 
body,  four  feet  and  a  tail,  are  vulcariy 
known  under  the  name  of  lizards,  lin- 
neeus  himself  only  constituted  two  gene-' 
ra  of  this  numerous  class  of  aniinals — 
^buco  and  lacerta;  but  more  modem  nat- 
uralists have  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  genera.  Tne  following  is  the  ar- 
rangement followed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  R^pte  animal : — 
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Second  Order  of  REPTILIA,  or  SAURIEN8. 


Family  I. 

CROCODILIENS. 

Crocodilus,  Br. 

Siib-geneFa,  3. 

Family  II. 

LACERTIENS. 

Monitor. 

Lacerta. 

Sub-genera,  7. 

Family  III. 

IGUANIENS. 

SscTioir  I. 

AcamieiiB. 


Stellio,  Cuv. 
Agama,  Daud, 
lotiuras,  Cue. 
Draco,  Lin, 

Sab-genera,  18. 

<8botior  II. 
Iguaniens  proper. 
Iguana,  Ovv. 
Ophr^eBsai  BoU, 
BasiliBcuB,  Deatd. 
FoljchmS)  Cuv. 
Ecphimotee,  Pitz. 
Oplunu,  Cw. 
Anoliufl,  Cuv. 


Family  IV. 
GECKOTIENS. 

Gecko,  Daud, 
Sub-genera,  8. 
Family  V. 
CHAALEUONIENS. 
Chameleo. 

Family  VI. 
SCINCOIDIENS. 
Scincua,  Daud. 
Sepe,  Daud.  * 
Bipes,  Laeep. 
Chalcides,  Daud. 
Chirotes,  Cue. 


Besides  these,  the  salamanderB,  which 
belong  to  the  fourth  order,  or  Batracient^ 
are  abo  generally  termed  lizards.  (See 
Migaior,  Basiliak,  Chamdeon^  Crocodile, 
Dragon,  Gtcko,  If^wma,  Monitor,  &e.| 

LiZAiiD,  Cape;  the  most  soutuem 
promontory  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Comwiul. 

Llama  (auchema,  Illig.).  This  valuable 
animal,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
camel  to  the  inluibitaBLts  of  Southern 
America,  is  much  more  graceful  and  del- 
icate than  the  Eastern  "  ship  of  the  desert" 
Their  slender  and  well  formed  legs  bear 
a  much  more  ec^ual  proportion  to  the  size 
and  form  of  their  body.  Their  necks  are 
more  habitually  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  are  terminated  by  a  much 
smaller  head.  Their  ears  are  long,  point- 
ed, and  very  movable ;  their  eyes  large, 
prominent  and  brilliant,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  their  physiognomy  conveys 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  that 
is  wanting  in  the  camel.  There  has  been 
mueh  dinerence  of  opinion  among  natu- 
mliste  as  regards  the  number  of  species. 
The  first  travellere  in  America  spoke  of 
the  UamOy  the  pionaeo,  the  alpaca,  and 
the  vicugna,  without  giving  such  details 
as  were  requisite  to  identify  them.  Most 
of  the  eariy  naturalists,  including  Linnaeus, 
reduced  them  to  two  species,  the  llama  or 
guanaeo,  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
me  alpaca,  paco  or  vicugna,  prized  for  its 
wool  and  flesh.  Bufibn  was  at  first  of  the 
same  opinion,  but,  subsequently,  admitted 
the  vicugna  as  a  third  species.  Molina 
also  separated  the  gwameo,  and  added  a 
fifth,  the  kuequc  or  VkUian  «Aeep,1bK>th  of 
which  species  were  adopted  by  most  sub- 
sequent compilers.  Mr.  F.  Cu  vier,  howev- 
er, limits  the  number  to  three,  rejecting  the 
two  last  mentioned  ;  whilst  baron  Cuvier 
only  admits  the  llama  and  the  vicugna,  con- 
sidering the  alpaca  as  a  variety  of  the  first 


The  llamas  inhabit  the  CordiUeias  of  the 
Andes,  but  are  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile ;  thev  are  rare  in  Colombia  and  Par- 
aguay. The^  congregate  in  large  herds, 
which  sometunes  conast  of  upinwls  of  a 
hundred  individuals,  and  feed  on  a  grass 
peculiar  to  the  mountains,  termed  ycho. 
As  long  as  they  can  procure  green  herb- 
age, they  are  never  known  to  drink.  At 
the  period  of  the  anival  of  the  Europeans 
in  Peru,  these  aninrmls  were  the  only  ru- 
minants known  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
whom  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  killed  in  vast  numbera  for  their  flesh 
and  skins.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  asserts 
that,  in  his  time,  4,000,000  were  annually 
killed  for  food,  and  300,000  used  m  the 
service  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  From 
the  form  of  their  feet,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  mountainous  countries, 
being,  it  is  said,  even  safer  than  mules. 
They  are  also  maintained  at  a  trifling 
expense,  wanting,  qs  is  observed  by 
finther  FeuiU6e,  ^neither  bit  nor  saddle; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  unload  them  in  the 
evening,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to 
rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 
country  to  seek  their  own  food,  and,  in 
the  morning,  return,  to  have  their  baggige 
replaced,  and  continue  their  journey." 
They  cannot  cany  more  than  from  100 
to  150  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 
miles  a  day.  Like  the  camel,  they  lie 
down  to  be  loaded,  and  when  ^ey  are 
wearied,  no  blows  will  compel  them  to 
proceed.  In  fiict,  one  of  then-  sreat  fiiults 
IS  the  capriciousness  of  their  disposition. 
When  provoked,  thev  have  no  other  mode 
of  aven^ff  themselves  than  by  spitting, 
which  faculty  they  possess  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  being  capable  of  ejecting 
their  saliva  to  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
This  is  of  a  corroding  quality,  causing 
some  degree  of  irritation  and  itching,  if  it 
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&IIs  OD  tbe  naked  skin.  Besides  their 
services  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  llamas 
afibrd  various  articles  of  no  small  utility 
to  human  life.  The  flesh  is  considered  very 
wholesome  and  s&vorv,  especially  firom 
the  young  anlmaL  ITieir  wool,  though 
of  a  strong,  disagreeable  scent,  is  in  great 
request,  especially  among  the  native  In- 
diuis,  who  employ  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  stuffii,  ropes,  bacs  and  hats.  Their 
skins  are  of  a  very  cK>se  texture,  and  were 
formerj^  employed  by  the  Peruvians  for 
soles  of  shoes,  and  are  much  prized  by  the 
Spaniards  for  harness.  The  female  llama 
goes  five  or  six  months  vrith  young,  and 
produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  growtii  of 
the  young  is  very  rapid ;  being  capable  of 
producing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be- 
ginning to  decay  at  about  twelve.  The 
llama  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  not 
more  than  six  In  length.  He  has  a  bunch 
on  his  breast,  which  constantly  exudes  a 
yellowish  oily  matter.  His  hair  is  long 
and  soft ;  wb  colors,  various  shades  of 
white,  brown,  &c  The  tail  is  rather 
short,  curved  downwards.  The  hoofs  are 
■divided ;  or,  rather,  the  toes  are  elongated 
forwards,  and  terminated  by  small  homy 
appendages,  surrounding  the  last  phalanx 
only,  rounded  above,  and  on  either  side 
somewhat  curved.  There  are  several 
specimens  of  the  llama  in  the  differ- 
ent menageries  in  Europe,  where  they 
appear  to  3uive  veiy  vroll. 

Li«jtNERos  (from  UanOf  plain);  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  or  LUmos  (q.  v.). 
In  this  article,  we  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  those  in  Venezuela.  The  im- 
mense plains  of  Venezuela,  which  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  flocks 
and  herds,  are  generally  inhabited  by  con- 
verted Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  who  are  distinffuished  for  activ- 
ity, ferocity,  ignorance  and  semi-barbarous 
habits,  and  are  called  LUmeros,  From 
childhood  they  are  accustomed  to  catch 
and  mount  wild  horses,  which  roam  by 
hundreds  over  the  savannas.  When  at  war, 
they  are  generally  armed  with  a  long  lance, 
and  often  have  neither  swords  nor  pistols. 
Uniform  is  unknown  among  them ;  a  few 
rags  cover  the  upper  part  of  their  body ; 
their  pantaloons  are  broad  and  full,  some- 
what m  the  Mameluke  style.  The^  have 
blankets  (ffumf(»]|,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
Indians  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
whites;  many  of  them  have  hanamocks. 
The^  are  bnve  in  defending  their  plains. 
Hieur  manner  of  fighting  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Cossacks ;  they  never  attack 
in  regular  files,  but  disperse  themselves 
in  every  direction,  nishing  onward,  flying, 


haraas- 

ing  the  enemy.  Paez,  who  was  bom  and 
bred  among  thern,  and  is  in  mann^«>  lan- 
guage and  feroci^,  a  complete  Llanero, 
commanded  them  dur^g  the  war  of  Co- 
lombian independence,  and  is  adored  by 
them.  They  choose  Uieir  own  oflliceri, 
and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.  They 
suffer  no  foreigners  among  them.  As 
tliey  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
-revolutions  of  Colombia,  we  subjoin  the 
description  of  them  by  colonel  Hippisley, 
which  is  coiToborated  by  general  Hucou- 
dray  Holstein^n  his  Memoirs  of  Simon  Bol- 
ivar. "  Sedeno's  cavalry  (LUmeros),"  says 
colonel  Hippisley,  ^  were  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  some  with  saddles,  veiy 
many  of  them  without ;  some  with  bits, 
leather  head-stalls  and  reins;  others  vrith 
rope  lines,  with  a  bite  of  the  rope  placed 
over  the  tongue  of  the  horse  as  a  bit ; 
some  with  old  pistols  hung  over  the  saddle 
bow,  ehher  incased  in  tiger-skin,  or  ox- 
hide holster-pipes,  or  hanging  by  a  thong  of 
hide,  one  on  each  side.  As  for  the  troop- 
ers themselves,  they  were  from  13  to  46 
years  of  age,  of  black,  brown,  sallow 
complexions,  according  to  the  castes  of 
their  parents.  The  aduhs  wore  coarse, 
large  mustachios,  and  short  hair,  either 
woolly  or  black,  according  to  their  cli- 
mate or  descent  They  had  a  feroeious, 
savage  look.  They  were  mounted  on 
miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts,  horses 
or  mules;  some  without  trowsers,  small 
clothes,  or  any  covering,  except  a  bandage 
of  blue  cloth  or  cotton  rouna  tlien*  loins, 
the  end  of  which,  passing  between  their 
legs,  was  fastened  to  the  girth,  round  the 
waist;  others  with  trowsers,  but  without 
stockings,  boots  or  shoes,  and  a  spur  gen- 
erally gracing  the  heel  of  one  side  ;  and 
some  wearing  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of 
hide,  with  the  heur  side  outward.  In 
their  left  hand  they  hold  their  reins,  and 
in  then*  right  a  pole,  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  lenf^h,  with  an  iron  head,  very  sharp  at 
the  point  and  sides,  and  rather  flat ;  in 
shape  like  our  sergeants'  halbert  A  blanket 
of  about,  a  yurd  square,  with  a  hole,  or 
rather  a  slit,  cut  in  the  centre,  through 
which  th^  wearer  thrusts  his  head,  fiuls 
on  each  side  of  his  shoulders,  thus  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  leaving  his  bare  arms  at 
perfect  libmy  to  manage  his  hone,  or 
mide,  and  lance.  Sometimes  an  old  muritet, 
the  banel  of  which  has  been  diortened  12 
inches,  forms  his  cari^ine,  and  a  kage  sabre 
or  hanger,  or  cut  and  thrust,  or  even  a 
smaU  BwiMrd,  bancs  by  a  leather  thon^  to 
his  side.  A  flat  hat,  a  tiger  lidn  or  high 
cap,  covers  his  head,  with  a  white  feather 
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or  a  white  rag  stuck  into  it"  This  pic- 
ture will  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the 
^uivaliy  which  Russia  marched  fiom  her 
Asiatic  dominions  against  France  in  the 
final  struggle  with  Napoleon. 

Llanos  ;  the  name  given  in  the  noithem 
part  of  South  America,  particularly^  in 
Colombia,  to  vast  pjbias,  almost  enurely 
level,  and  interrupted  only  by  detached  ele- 
vations, caUed,  in  Spanish,  mtsaa.  The  su- 
penficial  area  of  the  Uanos  is  estimated  at 
^296,800  square  miles  ;  they  extend  from 
the  coast  of  Caracas  to  Guiana,  and  from 
Merida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazons.  A  large  portion  of  them  is 
sandy  and  without  mucn  vegetation,  ex- 
cept on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  during 
inundations :  some  fim-palms  are  found. 
When  the  inundations  occur,  the  beasts 
take  refuge  upon  the  mesas.  The  Uanos 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They 
are  distmgujshed  into  the  (a.)  Uano  of  Co- 
lombia^ extending  firom  the  mountains  of 
Caracas  to  the  mouth  o^the  Orinoco,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  St  F6,  and  contain- 
ing several  mesas  (de  Amana,  de  Guani- 
pa,  de  Paja,  50—65  feet  in  height),  which, 
m  the  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  rich 
verdure,  tod  inhabited  by  herds  and  flocks 
of  all  descriptions.— (6.)  IMmo  de  Casor 
nare;  a  contmuation  of  the  former,  be- 
tween the  Orinoco,  Meta  and  Sinaruca. — 
(c.)  Uano  de  S.  Juan ;  very  fertile,  woody, 
often  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  it  can 
only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the  nu- 
merous nvers ;  lies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Meta,  reaching  to  the  Amazons, 
and  was  discovered  in  1541,  by  Gonzalo 
Xiraeaes  Quesada. — (d)  Uano  of  the 
Amazons,  or  the  Maranhon;  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  extending  from  the  Andes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maranlion,  over  2100 
miles ;  it  is  also  wooded,  and  rich  in 
grass,  entirely  without  stones,  and  inhab- 
ited by  many  species  of  animals.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  plains  are  called 
Uaneros  (q.  v.).  Farther  to  the  south,  such 
plains  are  called  pampas  (q.  v.). 

Llobjehtx,  don  Juan  Antonio,  bom  in 
1756,  near  Calahorra,  in  Arra^on,  author 
of  the  fint  history  of  «the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, drawn  from  its  own  records,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Tarragona,  enter- 
ed the  clerical  order  in  1770,  received  a 
bmefice  at  Calahorra,  and,  in  1779,  by 
means  of  a  dic^MDsation  (as  he  was  hardly 
23  years  old),  was  consecrated  a  priest 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
pucBuing  the  stud^  of  the  canon  law, 
while  he  devoted  his  leisufe  to  the  muses. 
At  Bfadrid,  he  was  attracted  by  the  theatre, 


and  composed  a  sort  of  melo-drama,  the 
Recruit  of  Galicia.  A  tragedy,  entitled 
Eric,  the  Kmg  of  the  Goths,  was  not  rep- 
resented, as  it  contained  allusions  to  ex- 
istingdifficulties  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
In  1/69,  he  was  made  chief  secretary  to 
the  inquisition.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  the  ftrchiyes  of  ifae 
tribunal  the  history  of  its  shameful  and 
barbarous  proceedings.  In  1791,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  pariw,  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protection  of  the  minister  Florida  Blano^ 
who  was  an  enlightened  statemaan.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  actively  in  the  sup- 
port of  emigrant  French  priests ;  and  many 
of  these  unfortunate  men  were  indebted  to 
him  alone  for  their  sub^tence.  llie  man- 
uscript of  a  history  of  the  emigration  of 
the  French  priesthood,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  these  acquaint- 
ances, and  written  in  1798,  was  lost  by  the 
fault  of  the  censors  of  ^e  press.  In  the 
mean  time,  don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierra,  an 
enlightened  man,  was  made  grand  inquis- 
itor, who,  intending  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  this  tnbunal,  employed  Llo- 
rente  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  purpose. 
But,  before  it  was  completed,  the  removal 
of  Abad  la  Sierra  was  obtained  by  his 
enemies.  Some  time  afier,  the  design  was. 
taken  up  again  at  Madrid,  and  lioreBte 
i-epaired  thither  to  submit  the  plan  which 
he  had  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  Calahorra.  Jovellanos  (q.  v.), 
minister  of  justice,  supported  them.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  of  tlie  inquisition  public.  All 
depended  upon  their  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  prince  of  peace,  the  &vorite  of 
the  queen.  But  Jovellanos  was  suddenly 
removed  from  office,  and  the  mquisition 
remained  as  it  was.*  (See  Mquisition.) 
Llorenie  soon  felt  its  arm  himself.  His 
correspondence  was  seized ;  the  most  in- 
nocent expressions  were  misinterpreted; 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  a  monastery,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  removed  from  the  ap- 

*A  French  ultra^Claiuel  de  Coossergues,  haring 
pubJicIy  asserted  that  the  inquisition  had  not 
burnt  any  person  since  1680,  Llorente,  in  his 
Lettre  h  m.  Clautelf  6cc.j  sur  CInquintion  d'E*- 
papte  (Paris.  1817),  proved,  that  from  the  year 
1*700  to  1808  alone,  no  less  than  1578  persons 
had  perished  at  the  stake  by  its  means !  And 
bow  long  is  it  since  this  holy  tribunal  suffered  the 
body  of  general  Miranda,  who  had  died  m  their 
dungeons,  to  be  devoured  by  does,  and  burnt  a 
German  officer  in  effigv,  because  lie  had,  during 
the  ¥rar  under  Napoleon,  translated  a  book, 
which,  in  Spain,  was  considered  heretical  f 
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poiotments  wfaicb  he  held  in  the  Holy 
Office.  He  lired  in  disgrace  till  1805, 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  re- 
called to  Madrid  to.inyestigate  some  dark 
points  of  histoiy.  He  was  then  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in 
1806,  and,  in  1807,  after  he  had  proved 
himself  of  noble  descent,  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  don  Carlos.  In  the 
next  year,  when  Napoleon  undertook  to 
reflate  the  affaiis  of  Spain,  liorente  re- 
pau^  to  Bayonne,  at  Muraf  s  request,  and 
took  part  in  organizing  the  new  institu- 
tions  of  his  country,  which,  however, 
could  not  take  permanent  root,  as  the  cler- 

Sr  saw  in  them  the  destruction  of  their  au- 
oiity.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered 
Madnd,  in  1809,  he  charged  Liorente  to 
take  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  buildings  and  archives 
which  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  ffeneral  commandant  of  the  place.  In 
1813,  Liorente  published  a  historical  me- 
moir on  the  inquisition,  with  the  view  of 
freeing  the  Spanish  nation  from  the  char^ 
of  having  ever  been  attached  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  auJtos  dafi,  Liorente  was 
almoner  ofking  Joeeph,who  made  him,  suc- 
cessively, counsellor  of  state,  commander 
of  the  royal  order  of  Spain,  commismoner- 
geueialbf  theOtiza(2a.  He  foUowed  Joseph 
to  Paris  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
the  French  in  Russia,  and  in  1815  hiui  the 
intention  of  accompanying  him  to  the  U. 
States;  but,  remaining  to  take  leave  of 
iiis  ftimily,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the 
plan.  In  1817,  he  published  his  history 
of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  in  French — a 
work  which  was  soon  translated  into  most 
European  langpaffes,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  historical  source.  An  abridg- 
ment has  been  published  by  Leonard  Giu- 
lois.  When  the  old  authorities  were  re- 
stored, he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Banished 
firom  his  country,  deprived  of  his  property 
and  of  his  flue  library,  Liorente  lived  in 
France,  after  the  downfall  of  die  French 
partv  in  Spain,  in  indigence.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  illiberal  party  arose,  at  last,  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  universnty  of  Paris  for- 
bade him  firom  teaching  the  ^anish 
lanffuage  in  the  boarding-schools,  which 
had  b^n  his  only  means  of  support. 
The  rage  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his 
Portrait  poUHques  dta  Popes,  and  the 
oM  man  was  ordered,  in  tne  middle  of 
the  winter  of  1893^  to  leave  Paris  in  three 
days,  and  France  in  tlie  shortest  pos- 
nble  time.  He  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
one  day,  and  died  exhausted,  a  victim  to 
die  persecutions  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 


ry, a  few  days  after  his  arrifal  in  Madrid 
(Feb.  5,  1823).  During  his  residence  in 
France,  he  published  his  Mhwires  vour 
9trvhr  h  PHutoire  de  la  RivoluHon  a*E»' 
pagntj  cmc  dea  PUces  jusiificatives^  under 
the  name  of  R.  Nelleto  (an  anagram  of 
Liorente),  in  three  volumes  (Paris,  1815) — 
a  work  of  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  eventa 
of  1808,  in  Spain*  He  also  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical ac<9ount  of  himself  {Mtticia  bio- 
grtj^  de  Don  J.  JL  Llcrente,  Paris,  1818), 
and  Afariamos  Poliiicas.  The  DmwtoM 
$6bre  una  ConMtitMion  religioia  was  act- 
ually written  by  an  American,  but  arrang- 
ed and  edited  by  Liorente.  He  also  su- 
perintended an  edition  of  (Eutre$  com- 
putes de  Barthdemy  de  las  Casas  (Paris, 
1822). 

Li«oTD,  Henry,  a  military  officer  and 
eminent  writer  on  tactics,  bom  in  Wales^ 
in  1729,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  mathematics  and 
classical  literature.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
went  abroad,  and  he  waa  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled in  Germany;  and  having  resided 
some  yean  in  Austria^  he  was  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  marshal  Lascy.  lie  w:is 
p^adually  promoted,  till,  in  1760,  he  was 
mtrtisted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
detachment  of  cavaliy  and  inftntiy,  des^ 
fined  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Prussians,  lioyd  executed  this  service 
with  great  success ;  but  soon  after  resign- 
ed his  commiseaon  in  disgust.  He  was 
then  employed  by  the  king  of  Prussia; 
and  durmg  two  campaigtas,  he  acted  an 
aid-de-camp  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  After  the  peace  of  Huberu^ 
burff,  he  travelled,  till  the  occurrence  of 
hosblities  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
when  he  oflfered  his  services  to  Catharine 
II,  who  made  him  a  major-ffeneral.  He 
distinpiished  hhnself  in  1774,  at  the  siege 
of  Sihstria;  and,  subsequently,  be  had  the 
command  of  30,000  men,  in  the  war  with 
Sweden.  At  length,  he  left  Rnssia,  and 
uavelled  in  ludy,  Spain  and  Porttwal. 
He  visited  general  Eliott,  at  GibraSar, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  BIngland.  Hav- 
ing made  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
country,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
Invasion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  published  in  1798.  He  re- 
tired, at  length,  to  Huy,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  died,  June  19, 1783.  Be- 
sides the  memoir,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  tbe„ 
War  in  Germany,  between  the  King  of 
PrusBiaandthe  Fimpress-Queen  (London, 
1781, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Composition  of  dyfereut  Armies,  ancient 
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fuid  modem.  These  woiks  have  been 
tranalated  into  FrNich  and  Gennan,  and 
Jomini  made  uae  of  the  Introducdon  for 
hia  TraiU  dea  Grandes  OpSrationa  MU- 
tairea.  Other  works  of  Lioyd^  are  said 
to  have  been  bought  up  and  suppressed 
by  the  English  government,  and  many  of 
his  papers  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of;  at  his  death,  by  a  person 
supposed  to  be  an  emissary  of  Uie  En^Iiah 
mimstiy,  among  which  were  the  Contum- 
ation  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Flan- 
ders. The  truth,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments seems  doubtful 

Llotd,  James,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1769,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1787,  and,  on  leaving  college,  enteral  the 
counting-house  of  Thomas  Russell,  whose 
extensive  foreign  trade  made  it  by  fiir  the 
most  suitable  place  in  New  England  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  bufliness. 
He  visited  Europe,  and  resided  some  time 
in  Rusda,  about  the  year  1792,  and,  after 
a  successful  career  m  commerce,  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  MassBokusetts, 
in  1808,  a  senate*^  in  congress.  During 
five  years,  and  at  a  period  of  great  party 
excitement  and  national  difficulty,  Mr. 
lioyd  conducted  himself  with  pra- 
dence,  intelligence,  firmness  and  integiity. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
he  kept  the  political  maxims  of  that  great 
man  always  in  view.  When  war  was 
declared  against  England  in  1812,  he  op- 
posed that  measure  more  firom  a  convic- 
tion of  our  incompetent  preparation,  than 
from  anv  doubt  of  our  ability  to  contend 
successmily  when  properly  armed.  His 
speeches,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his* 
warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  soli- 
citude for  its  naval  and  miUtary  fame.  In 
1822,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
appointed him  to  the  national  senate. 
Durinff  another  period  of  iive  yean  that 
he  held  his  seat 'in  that  body,  he  added 
to  his  previous  reputation  by  a  constant 
application  to  busmess.  For  the  greater 
|Mrt  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  two 
important  committees — ^that  on  commerce 
and  that  on  naval  affairs ;  a  station  that 
obliged  him  to  ainiuge  the  numerous 
reports  incidental  to  the  current  concerns 
of  each  session.  The  investigations  to 
which  he  was  led,  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  gave  rise  to  several  pamphlets, 
which  he  published  at  difierent  times. 
The  last  of  these  was  published  Decem- 
ber 90,  1826,  at  Boston,  and  entitled  Re- 
roaite  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States, 


March  31,  1826^  on  liie  British  colonial 
Intercourse.  He  died  at  New  York  in 
1831. 

Lloyd's  Coffke-Housr,  London,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  royal  exchange, 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  insur- 
ance brokers,  &c.  As  Lloyd's  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  best  known  insur- 
ance offices,  the  estimate  of  a  vessel  at 
Lloyd's  tends  much  to  determine  her  char- 
acter among  merchants;  The  books  kept 
here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 
soiling  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  ebriv  intelligence  of  maritime  affiuiB. 

Lloyd's  List,  a  pubhcation  in  which 
the  shipping  news  received  at  Uoyd's 
cofifee-house  is  published,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  information  contained  in  it, 
is  of  great  importance  to  merchants. 

Loadstone.    (See  Magnet) 

Loan,  Public,  is  the  name  given  to 
money  borrowed  by  the  state.  There 
may  occur  cases  which  require  expenses 
for  which  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
state  is  not  sufficient  If,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  usual 
revenue  by  augmenting  the  taxes,  with- 
out great  inconvenience  to  the  nation, 
the  state  will  find  it  advisable  to  borrow, 
and  to  pay  interest  till  it  can  discharge  the 
prindpaL  If  such  loans  are  appropriated 
to  objects  by  which  the  means  of  produc- 
tion are  auffmented,  the  state  strengthen- 
ed, and  industry  increased,  they  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  those  which  an  in- 
dustrious tradesman  makes  in  order  to 
enlai^ge  and  improve  his  business.  If  he 
is  successful,  he  will  increase  his  property, 
and  the  loan  itself  will  afford  the  means 
for  repaying  it.  This  will  be  the  case 
also  with  the  state,  when  it  employs  the 
borrowed  capita)  to  open  to  the  nation 
increased  means  of  profitable  industry,  by 
facilitating  its  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries, giving  security  to  its  commerce,  and 
increasing  its  means  of  production.  But 
if  the  loans  are  expended  in  useless- or 
unfortunate  wars,  or  in. other  unprofitable. 
ways,  th$y  diminish  the  means  of  labor  or 
enjoyment,  and  burthen  the  nation  with 
taxes  to  pav  the  interest  and  discharge  the 
capital.  The  capitalists  who  aid  in  pro- 
ducing, when  they  lend  their  capital  to 
men  of  business,  and  receive  their  inter- 
est fiK>m  the  proceeds  of  their  capitals, 
become  unproductive  subjects  as  soon  as 
they  lend  it  to  the  state  wnich  expends  it 
useles^,  for  now  they  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of^^the  caintals  of  others,  when  be- 
fore thev  lived  on  the  products'  of  then: 
own.    As  lorrs,  hcwrvpr,  ttpv  become 
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necenarji  to  the  state,  the  only  quesh 
tkm  is,  What  is  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  making  them?  A  chief  dis- 
imction  among  loans  is  thi»— that  the 
goveniment  promises  either  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  at  a  particular  time,  until 
which  it  pays  interest,  or  reserves  the  liber- 
ty to  retam  the  capital,  according  to  its  own 
pleasure,  onlv  paying  interest  regularly. 
The  first  kind  is  liable  to  occasion  trouble 
to  the  state,  because  the  payment  may 
often  fill!  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The 
payment  of  large  sums,  too,  at  a  particular 
{)eriod,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  tlie 
nation,  when  the  payment  is  to  be 
made,  becomes  destitute  of  ready  money. 
Therefbre  large  loans  are  usually  con- 
tracted in  such  a  way  that  the  pa3rment  is 
made,  successively,  at  manvperiods,  orre- 
mains  entirely  indefinite.  The  last  kind 
of  loans  requires  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  should  be  undoubted,  and  also  that 
large  capitals  should  have  been  accumu- 
lat»i  in  the  hands  of  many  rich  people, 
who  find  their  ^(reatest  advantage  in  dis- 
posinff  of  them  m  loans.  Where  there  is 
a  welffounded  system  of  credit,  statesmen 
think  it  most  advantageous  to  seciue  only 
the  reffuUar  payment  of  the  stipulated  in- 
terest, out  to  leave  the  payment  of  the 
capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state.  This 
is  called  thejimding  sysUm^  as  ftr  as  fixed 
funds  are  assi^ed  for  thejperpetual  pay- 
ment or  the  interest  These  perpetual 
annwUieSf  as  they  are  called,  had  their 
origin  in  Enffland,  but  have  since  been  im- 
itated in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  many  other  states.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redeeming  of  the  capital,  a 
sinking  fund  (French,  amortisaement)  is 
ertnblished,  together  with  the  fund  apjpro- 
priated  to  the  payment  of  the  annuitiea 
Tliis  is  procured  by  means  of  a  tax  large 
enough  to  pay  the  annuity  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  to  redeem,  annually,  a  part  of  the 
capital  debt  This  sinking  fund  is  in- 
creased every  year,  if  tlie  annuities,  annual- 
ly redeemed  are  added  to  it  (See  Sink- 
wig  I\md)  According  to  this  method,  the 
state  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  borrow 
capital ;  it  sells  annuities,  and  fixes,  at  the 
sale,  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  redeem- 
ed. They  are  commonly  estimated  at  so 
much  per  cent  The  government  says — ^I 
offer  you  an  annuity  of  three,  four,  five, 
&c.  per  cent,  redeemable  at  my  pleasure. 
How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  4egree  of  credit  which  the  state  en- 
joys, the  capitalists  ofiTer  50, 60,  70,  80, 90, 
&C.,  per  cent  The  ankinjz  fiind  aims  to 
discharge  the  debt,  gradually,  by  redeem- 


ing, annually,  pan  of  the  annuities,  at  the 
market  price.  If  the  latter  exceeds  the 
price  for  which  it  had  sold  its  annuities,  it 
will  be  obliged  to  redeem  them  witli 
loss ;  but  if  it  is  less,  it  can  redeem  them 
with  ffsin.  Another  kind  of  loan  is, 
when  the  capitalists  pay  100  per  cent  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  government  re- 
serving the  right  to  pay  the  capital  at  any 
convenient  time,  suppose  that  the  state, 
when  it  vnshes  io  borrow,  is  obfiged  to 
pay  eight  per  cent,  and  that  these  stocks, 
in  the  courae  of  three  yeari,  should  rise  in 
tlie  market  100  per  cent  above  par ;  the 
state  would  eaaly  find  capitalista,  who 
would  lend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
aimually,  and  with  this  it  could  redeem 
the  eight  per  cent  stocks.  If,  therefi>re, 
the  state  has  reason  to  expect  that  the 
price  of  the  stocks  will  rise,  its  best  plan 
IS  to  receive  a  fixed  capital  sum  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  it  is  obliged  to  give. 
But  if  it  fears  that  the  interests  or  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  wrill  fiill,  it  is  for  its 
advantage  to  procure  the  necessary  money 
by  the  «Je  or  stocks  at  the  market  pricey 
because  it  may  hope  to  redeem  them  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Sometimes  premiums,  or 
the  chances  of  a  lottery,  are  employed  to 
stimulate  reluctant  cafntalists,  and  some- 
tunes  even  force.  If  a  government  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  than  those 
arising  firom  the  annuity  or  mterest  ofiTered, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  enjoys  but  a  fee- 
ble credit,  or  that  there  is  a  want  of  cajn- 
tal.  How  fertile  modem  history  is  in  louis 
of  every  kind,  and  into  what  an  unhappy 
situation  many  states  have  fellen,  by  reason 
of  them,  is  well  known.  In  Austria,  the 
proprietors  of  the  stocks  have  been  forced, 
several  times,  to  advance  fiirther  sums,  to 
avoid  losmg  what  they  had  already  lent 
(See  J^TiOumal  Debt.) 

LoAiTDA,  or  LoANDO,  or  St.  Paul  de 
LoANDA ;  a  city  of  An^la,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  this  part  of  Afiica ; 
longitude  13°  2^  E.;  latitude  8»  55^  S.: 
population,  stated  by  Clarke  at  5,000;  by 
Hassel  at  18,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  recular. 
It  covers  a  huge  extent  of  ground,  but  is 
neither  walled  nor  fortified.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  three  convents. 
The  port  is  safe  and  spacious ;  the  coun- 
try around  pleasant  and  fertile,  aboundmg 
in  catde,  com  and  finite;  provisions  plen- 
tifiil  and  cheap ;  but  the  water  bad,  and 
must  be  brought  feom  a  neighboring  river, 
on  an  island  opposite.  The  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Portugiiese  are  built  of 
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stone ;  the  hooses  of  the  natives  are  more 
numerous,  but  mean.  The  Jesuits  officiate 
as  priests,  and  preside  over  die  schools. 

LoANoo ;  a  countiy  of  Western  Africa, 
of  limits  somewhat  vague.  The  countiy 
subject  to  the  king  of  Loango  extends 
from  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  on  the  south,  to 
cape  St  Catharine,  a  coast  of  upwards  of 
400  miles;  but  Loango  proper  occupies 
only  the  middle  part,  excluding  Mayom- 
ba  on  one  side,  and  Malemba  on  the  other. 
The  climate  is  described  as  fine ;  rain  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  never  violent,  but 
dews  abundant;  the  soil  a  red,  sdff  clay, 
and  very  fertile,  but  little  cultivated ;  .the 
grains  are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species 
of  pulse,  called  mBonfen;  the  sugar-cane 
grows  to  a  great  size;  palm-trees  are 
abundant;  also  potatoes  and  yams,  and 
the  finest  firuitB  grow  wild.  Among  tlie 
animals  are  tiger-cats,  ounces,  hyenas, 
hares,  and  antelopes.  The  countiy  is 
thinly  inhabited;  the  population  is  esti- 
mated by  De  Grandprfe  at  600,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  veiy  mdolent,  and  live  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  .  Their  houses 
are  formed  of  stiaw  and  junk,  roofed  with 
palm  leaves.  The  government  is  despot- 
ic, snd  the  dignity  is  transmitted  onfy  in 
the  female  line.  Almost  the  only  object 
for  which  Europeans  resort  to  this  coast 
is  tfa^  trade  in  slaves.  While  Loango  was 
in  thiB  height  of  its  power,  its  port  was 
almost  the  exclusive  tneatre  of  this  trade. 
The  trade  has  of  late  much  diminished. 
(See  Tuckey's  ExpetHlion  to  the  C&ngo,) 

Loango  ;  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Loan- 
go,  on  a  river  which  forms  a  bay  at  its 
mouth,  about  six  miles  fiiom  the  Atlantic ; 
longitude,  according  to  captain  Tuckey, 
l^dXYE,',  latitude  4*»40'N.  It  is  about 
four  mUes  in  circuit,  containing  only 
about  600  enclosures,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  number  of  cottages ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  computed  at  15,000.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
water  excellent  The  entrance  of  die  bay 
is  attended  with  some  danger.  The  town 
is  called  also  Lovango,  hocrngbriy  Banga^ 
and  Bwdi ;  by  the  natives,  Borai^  or  Baoru 

LoBAU,  George  Mouton,  count,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and,  in  1830,  commander 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  a  distinffiushed  actor  in  that  of 
July,  1890,  was  bom  in  1770,  and  de- 
signed for  commercial  pursuita  On  the 
invasion  of  France,  in  1792,  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  obtained  his  first 
promotion  on  the  Rhine.  Having  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  he  was  cre- 


ated, by  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte, 
general  of  brigade,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  in  all  his  campaignB, 
in  the  capacity  of  aid.  In  1807,  ne  was 
.wounded  at  l^edland,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  His  bril- 
liant services  in  Spain,  in  1806,  and  in 
Germany,  obtained  him  his  tide  of  count 
^ee  Aapim.)  After  having  served  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  Dresden,  in  1813,  but  set  at  liberty  after 
tlie  abdication  of  Nqx>leon.  He  rejoined 
the  emperor  during  the  hundred  days, 
was  named  peer  of  France,  received  the 
command  of  a  division,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Waterioo.  On  the  second  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  count  Lobau 
was  banished  from  the  kingdom  (see 
Louis  XVIII),  and  he  resided  m  Belgium 
till  1818,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retuni 
to  France.  During  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  took  an  active  part  on  the  popular  sid^ 
and,  when  Lafayette  resigned  tne  conunano 
of  the  national  guluids,  was  appointed  (De- 
cember 26)  commander  of  *those  of  Paris. 

LoBEiRA,  Vasco,  author  of  the  celch* 
brated  romance  of  Amadia  de  Gtndy  was 
bom  at  Porta,  in  Portugal,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1386^  he  was  knighted 
on  the  field  of  batde,  at  Aljubarrota,  by 
king  Joam  I.  He  died  at  £lvas,  where 
he  possessed  an  estate,  in  1403.  The  • 
original  of  his  celebrated  romance  was 
preserved  in  the  libranr  of  the  duke  of 
Aveiro,  who  suffered  for  the  conspiracy 
against  Joseph  I ;  but  whether  still  m  ex- 
istence or  not,  is  doubtful.  This  romance 
has  been  claimed  for  France,  it  having  been 
asserted  that  Lobeira  was  only  a  transla- 
tor ;  but  doctor  Southcy  has  succeeded  in 
refuting  that  pretension.  (See  AnMuHs.) 

LoBEL,  Martin  de  (Latinized,  Lobdius\ 
was  born  at  Lille,  in  1538,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  became 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Oranse,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  invited  to  England, 
as  botanist,  by  kuig  James.  He  died  in 
1616,  at  Highpoe,  near  London.  His  chief 
works  are  Slvrpwm  adversaria  nova^  with 
engravings  (London,  1570,  folio;  several 
times  reprinted  ;  the  last  time,  Frankfort, 
1651,  folio) ;  Plantarum  seu  Stirpium  Hts- 
ioria  cian  Adversariorum  Fb<ttmtree,'with 
engravings  (Antwerp,  1576,  folio ;  in 
Dutch,  ibid,  1581);  Icones  ^Irpium  (Ant- 
werp, 1581,  4to.;  also  London,  1605, 
4to.).  After  him,  a  genus  of  plants  has 
been  called  Lobdia,  All  the  epecleB  are 
poisonous;  some  very  much  so. ' 

Lobelia;  a  genus  of  plants  distin- 
guished'by  the  labiate  corolla,  and  by 
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baying  the  five  stamens  muted  inthefoim 
of  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  eonofosvUB*  About 
150  species  are  known,  which  are  herba- 
ceous or  firutescent,  having  alternate  leaves, 
and  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  juice  in  all  is  milky,  and  more  or  less 
acrid  and  caustic,  ^long  the  species 
inhabiting  the  U.  States,  the  most  re- 
maritableare  the  three  following^ — ^The 
L.  sypkiliHca  is  found  in  moist  ^ces 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  bears  large  and  beautiful  flowers, 
of  a  fine  blue  color.  It  was,  formerly,  a 
celebrated  remedy  with  the  aborigines^ 
and,  "as  such,  has  been  brought  into  no- 
tice among  medical  practitionerB ;  but  its 
virtues  have  been  overrated,  and  it  is  now 
rarely  employed.  It,  however,  possesses 
^diuretic  properties. — ^The  large  scarlet 
fioweiB  of  the  Za  eardinaUs,  or  cardinal 
^ower,  are  conspicuous  in  the  low  srounds, 
and  along  the  banks  of  streams,  mrough- 
out  the  U.  States.  The  biilliancy  of  the 
flowers  has  rendered  this  plant  a  fiivorite 
in  the  European  gardens,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries.— ^The  L,  if\flatay  or  Indian  tobacco, 
is  an  upland  plant,  often  growing  even  in 
cultivated  grounds,  fix>m  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina. The  flowers  are  very  small,  blue, 
and  are  succeeded  by  inflated  capsules. 
It  possesses  emetic  properties,  and  ia  an 
acrid  and  dan^rous  plant  It  was  em* 
ployed  as  a  medicine  by  thelndians,and  has, 
of  late,  acquired  some  celebrity  from  being 
used  by  a  certain  class  of  empirics.  Ten 
other  species  of  lobdia  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
Lobster  (agtaau).  This  well  known 
crustaceous  animal  has  aheady  been  cur- 
sorily mentioned  under  the  head  of  Craw- 
JUh  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  there  inadvertendy 
stated,  that  the  lobster,  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  was  the  A.  ffammarus,  or,  in 
other  words,  identical  with  the  European 
species.  It  was  so  considered  by  most 
naturalists,  until  Mr.  Say  pointed  out  the 
diflbrences  between  them.  (See  Jcnam, 
AcadJVaLScLPkUatLj^jeSA  He  terms 
it  A*  nuxrinus.  Mr.  Say  ooeerves  that 
Seba,  however,  was  aWare  that  this  spe- 
cies was  distinct  fiom  the  European,  and 
figured  it  in  his  sreat  work.  They  are 
exceedingly  alike,  mough  there  are  certain 
traits  of  difference,  sumcient  to  authorize 
a  separation.  The  l^bits  of  the  American 
species  are,  as  fiir  as  they  have  been  ob- 
served, analogous  to  those  of  the  gamma- 
rut.  They  are  taken  by  means  or  jpots  or 
traps,  made  of  strips  or  osiers,  mrmed 
somewhat  like  a  mouse-tn^,  baited  with 
garbage,  attached  to  a  cord  ond  buoy,  and 


sunk  by  means  of  a  vrdgbt  The  Euro- 
pean lobster  having  been  more  studied  by 
naturalists,  the  foflowing  particulars  re- 
specting it  have  been  obtained.  Like  the 
crabs,  they  change  their  crust  annually. 
Previous  to  this  process,  they  appear 
sick,  languid  and  r^ess.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  in  about  three  or  four  davs, 
durinff  which  time,  being  perfectly  de- 
jfencefess,  thev  become  the  prey,  not 
only  of  fish,  but  also  of  such  of  their 
brethren  as  are  not  in  the  same  condition. 
It  is  diflicult  to  conceiTe  how  they  are 
able  to  draw  the  muscles  of  their  daws 
out  of  their  hard  covering.  The  fisher- 
men say,  that  during  the  pining  state  of 
the  animal,  before  casting  its  shell,  the 
limb  becomes  contracted  to  such  a  de- 
cree as  to  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
Uurough  the  joints  and  narrow  passage 
near  the  body.  Like  all  .other  crusta- 
ceous animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a  sofl  state.  The  circumstance 
of  lobsters  losing  their  claws  on  occasion 
of  thunder-clape,  or  the  sound  of  cannon, 
is  well  authenocated.  The  restoration  of 
claws  lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent 
combats  with  each  other,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party  generally  leaves  one  of 
his  limbs  in  his  adversary's  gxasp,  may  be 
readily  observed,  as  the  new  Hmb  seldom, 
if  ever,  attmns  the  size  of  the  former. 
These  animals  are  so  sensible  to  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  fluid  in  which  they 
live,  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  that  it  is  said 
they  wholly  deserted  New  York  bay, 
from  this  cause,  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence; In  the  water,  they  are  very 
rapid  in  their  motions,  and,  when  sud- 
denly alarmed,  can  spring  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  attain  their  retreat  in  a  rock 
with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing  tliem- 
selves  into  a  passage  barely  suflicient  to 
permit  their  bodies  to  pass.  They  arc 
extremely  prolific :  doctor  Raster  says  that 
he  counteci  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  a 
female  lobster,  besides  tiiose  that  remained 
in  the  body  unprotruded.  The  female 
deposits  these  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched. 

Loch  ;,the  Scotch  for  lake. 

Loch  Katrine,  or  Catherisve  ;  a 
small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  m  the  Grampian  bills,  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  shores. 
It  has  TOcome  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Bordering  on  it  are 
the  Trosachs,  rough  and  stupendous 
mountains,  fullof  wildnees  and  rude  gran- 
deur. The  access  to  the  lake  is  throu^di 
a  narrow  pass,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
« the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws." 
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Loch  Letbh.    (See  Ltven,) 

Loch  Lomozid  ;  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
the  coun^  of  Argyle.  It  communicates 
with  the  Clyde  by  a  riyer,  which  joins  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  \b  about  30  miles 
long,  and,  in  some  parts,  8  or  9  broad, 
and  contains  about  90  islands.  This 
beautiful  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
shores.  Its  depth  is  various,  in  some 
parts  100  fiithoms.    It  abounds  in  trout. 

Lock  ;  a  well  known  instrument,  used 
ibr  listening  doors,  chests,  &c.,  generally 
opened  by  a  key.  The  lock  is  reckoned 
the  master-piece  in  smithery,  a  great  deal 
of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con- 
triving and  vaiyinff  the  wards,  sprinss, 
bolts,  &C.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to 
ti^e  several  occasions  of  using  them.  The 
principle  on  which  aU  locks  depend,  is  the 
application  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt, 
1^  means  of  a  communication  from  with- 
out ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the 
lever  acts  upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  lid  or  door 
from  being  opened  by  an^  pull  or  push 
from  without  The  secunty  of  locks,  in 
general,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number 
of  impediments  we  can  interpose  betwixt 
the  lever  (the  key)  and  the  bolt  which 
secures  the  door;  and  these  impediments 
ni-e  well  known  by  the  name  oftoardSf  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  a  ffood  lock  from  a 
bad  one.  If  these  'ymr&,  however,  do  not, 
in  an  efiectuat^  manner,  preclude  the  ac- 
cess of  all  other  instruments  besides  the 
proper  key,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  me- 
chanic, of  equal  skill  with  the  lockmaker, 
to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to 
elude  the  labor  of  the  other.  Various 
complicated  and  difficult  locks  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  Taylor, 
Spears,  and  others.  In  a  very  insenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troducod,  eorrespondinff  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  mese,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combmations  may  be  made. 
The  person  locking  the  door  selects  and 
places  the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  par- 
ticular word,  known  onW  to  himself^  and 
|io  other  person,  even  if^in  possesion  of 
the  key,  can  open  the  door,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  word. 

Locks.  When  a  canal  changes  finom 
one  level  to  another  of  different  elevatiofk, 
die  place  where  the  change  of  level  takes 
place,  is  commanded  by  a  lock.  Locks 
are  tight,  oblong  endosiues,  in  the  bed  of 


the  canal,  ^umlshad  with  gates  at  each 
end,  which  separate  the  h^er  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canaL  When  a  boat 
passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lock, 
after  which  the  lower  gates  are  shut.  \ 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  sur&ce.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water  level,  the  uppw  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  pait  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  way.  The  reverse  of  this 
process  is  performed  when  the  boat  is 
descending  the  canaL  Locks  are  made 
of  Stone  'Or  brick,  sometimes  of  wood 
The  gates  are  commonlv  double,  resem- 
bling folding  doors.  Tbey  meet  each 
other,  in  most  instances,  at  an  obtuse 
ande,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  serves 
to  Keep  thehi  nrmly  in  contact  Cast  iron 
gates  are  sometimes  used  in  England, 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  arch, 
with  their  convex  side  opposed  to  the 
water.  In  China,  inclined  planes  ore  said 
to  be  used  instead  of  locks,  along  which 
the  boats  are  drawn  up  or  let  down.  They 
have  also  been  used  m  Europe,  and  on  the 
Morris  canal,  in  New  Jersey. 

Locke,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
pblloepphers  and  valuable  writers  of  his 
age  and  countiy,  was  bom  at  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire;  Aug.  29,  1632.  His 
fiither,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham,  by 
whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  paiiiament  The  subject  of  this 
article  was  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to  West- 
minster school,  whence  he  was  elected,  in 
1651,  to  Christ-church  coliese,  Oxford. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  mucli  by 
his  application  and  proficiency;  and,  hav- 
inff  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655,  and 
ofjtf.  A.  m  1658,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic.  In  the  year  1664,  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  go  abroad,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary  to  ear  Wiltiam  Swan, 
envoy  fix)m  Charles  II  to  the  electcMP  of 
Brandenburg,  and  other  German  princes ; 
but  he  returned,  in  the  course  of^  a  year, 
and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed 
ardor.  In  1666,  he  was  introduced  to 
lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
eail  of  Shaibesbury,  to  whom  he  became 
essentially  serviceable  in  his  medical 
capacity,  and  who  formed  so  high  an 
opmion  of  his  aeneral  powers^  tha|  he 
l^evailed  upon  him  to  teke  up  his  resi- 
dence in  his  house,  and  urged  him  to 
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«pp]y  his  fltudids  to  politics  and  phik 
ptiy.  fiy  his  acquaintance  with  this  no- 
bleman, Mr.  Locke  was  introduced-  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  ear)  of  Hali&x, 
and  others  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
theur  day.  In  1668,  at  the  request  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  he 
accompanied  them  in  a  tour  to  France, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  employed  by  lord 
Ashley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  drawing  up  the  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions of  Carolina.  He  also  superintended 
tbeeducationof  that  nobleman's  son.  In 
1670,  he  began  to  fom\  the  plan  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and, 
about  the  saqne  time,  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1672,  lord  Ash- 
ley, having  been  created  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  chancellor,  appointed  Mr.  Locke 
secretary  of  presentations,  which  office, 
however,  he  lost  the  following  year,  when 
the  earl  wui  obliged  to  redgn  the  seals. 
Being  still  president  of  the  bmrd  of  trade, 
that  nobleman  then  made  Mr.  Locke  sec- 
rotaiy  to  the  same ;  but,  the  commission 
being  dissolved  in  1674,  he  lost  that  ap- 
pointment also.  In  the  folloviring  year,  he 
eraduated  as  a  bachelor  of  physic,  and, 
being  apfnrehensive  of  a  consumption, 
travelled  into  France,  and  resided  some 
time  at  Mon^llier.  In  1679,  he  returned 
to  England,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  then  agahi  restored  to  power ; 
and,  in  16^  when  that  nobleman  was 
obliced  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  exile.  On  the  death  of  his 
patron,  ip  that  country,  aware  how  much 
he  was  disliked  by  the  predominant  arbi- 
traiy  ftiction  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain 
abroad ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  accused 
of  being  the  author  of  certam  tracts  against 
the  English  government;  and,  although 
these  were  a&rwards  discovered  to  be  me 
work  of  another  person,  he  was  art)itrari]y 
ejected  from  his  studentship  of  Christ- 
church,  by  the  king's  command.  Thus 
assailed,  he  continued  abroad,  nobly  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  undertook  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  expressing  himself,  like  the 
chanceUor  L'Hospital,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  declared  guilty.  In  16B5, 
when  Monmouth  undertook  his  ill-con- 
certed enterprise,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Ha£ue  demanded  the  person  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  several  others,  which  demand  obliged 
him  to  conceal  himself  for  nearly  a  year ; 
but,  in  1686,  he  again  appeared  in  public, 
and  formed  a  literaiy  society  at  Ainster- 
dam,  in  conjunction  with  lamborch,  Le- 
ckre  and  others.    During  the  time  of  his 
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concealment,  he  also  wrote  his  first  Letter 
concerning  Toleration,  which  vras  printed 
at  Gouda,  in  1689,  under  the  title  of  Epig- 
tola  de  ToUrantioy  and  was  rapidly  trans^ 
lated  into  Dutch,  French  and  Enelish. 
At  the  revolution,  he  returned  to  England, 
in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  pnncess 
of  Orange,  and,  being  deemed  a  sufterer 
for  the  principles  on  which  it  v?as  estab- 
lished, he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  was  soon  after  gratified  by 
the  establishment  of  toleration  by  law. 
In  1690,  he  published  his  celebrated  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  which 
he  had  written  in  Holland.  It  was  in- 
stantly attacked  by  various  Writers.  It 
was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  houses  of  the  univernty  of  Ox- 
ford, to  formally  censure  and  discourage 
it ;  but  nothing  was  finally  resolved  upon, 
but  that  each  master  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college.  Nei- 
ther this,  however,  nor  any  other  opposition, 
availed ;  the  reputation,  both  ^f  the  woric 
and  of  the  author,  increased  throughout 
Europe;  and,  besides  being  translated  into 
French  and  Latin,  it  had  reached  a  fourth 
English  edition,  in  1700.  In  1690,  Locke 
published  his  second  Letter  on  Toleration ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  his  two 
Treatises  on  Government,  m  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
of  the  whole  passdve-obedienee  schooL 
He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitied  Some 
Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of 
lowering  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Money 
(1G91,  8vo.),  which  was  followed  by  other 
smaller  pieces  on  the  same  subject  In 
1692,  he  published  a  third  Letter  on 
Tolera^tion,  and,  the  following  year,  his 
Thoughts  concerning  Edtication.  In 
1695,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
trade  and  plantations,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  published  his  Reasonableness  of. 
Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  being  warmly  attacked  by  doctor 
Edwards,  in  his  Socinianism  Unmasked, 
Locke  followed,  with  a  first  and  second 
Vindication,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self in  a  masteriy  manner.  The  use 
made  by  Toland,  and  other  latitudinaiian 
venters,  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  cele- 
bi^ated  bishop  Stilllngfleet,  who,  in  his 
Defonce  of  me  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
censured  some  passages  in  Locke's  Essay ; 
and  a  controversy  arose,  in  which  tne 
great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  of  the  prelate  yielded,  in 
an  aigumentative  contest,  to  the  reasoning 
poveers  of  the  philosopher.     With  his 
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publicationB  in  this  ccmtroTmy,  which 
were  disdnguiehed  by  mildnesff  and  ur- 
banity, Locke  retired  from  the  press,  and, 
his  asthmatic  complaint  increasing,   he 

^  iesigned  his  postof  commiasiouer  of  trade 
and  plantations,  observing  that  he  could 
not,  m^  conscience,  hold  a  situation,  to 
which  a  con8id^rable  salary  was  attached, 
without  performinff  the  duties  of  it.  From 
this  time,  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture ;  while  the  sufferings  incidental 
to  his  disorders  were  materially  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  agreeable  con- 
venntion  of  lady  Masham,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  learned  doctor  Cud  worth, 
and,  for  many  years,  his  intimate  fiiend. 
Locke  continued  nearly  two  years  ip  a 
declining  state,  and  at  length  expired  in  a 
manner  correfflx>ndent  witli  his  piety, 
equanimity  ana  rectimde,  Oct.  28, 1704. 
He  was  buried  at  Oates,  where  there  is  a 
neat  monument  erected  to  his  menxory, 
with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited  by 
himself.  The  moral,  social  and  political 
character  of  this  eminent  man,  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief 
account  of  his  life  and  labors;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  his  writing  upon  the  opinions  and 
even  fortunes  oi  mankind,  is  the  best  eu- 
logium  on  his  mental  superiority.  In  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Reed,  he  gave  the  first 
example  in  the  English  lan^age,  of  writ- 
ing on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  No  author  has  more 
successfully  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
ambiguous  words,  and  of  having  indistinct 
notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea- 
soning ;  while  his  observations  on  the 
various  powers  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, on  Uie  use  and  abuse  of  words,  and 
on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, are  drawn  from  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
In  order  to  study  tlie  human  soul,  he 
went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to  modem 
philosophers  for  advice,  but,  like  Male- 
branche,  he  tmned  within  himself^  and, 

•after  having  long  contemplated  his  own 
mind,  he  gave  his  reflecdons  to  the  world. 
Locke  vras  a  very  acute  thinker,  and  his 
labors  will  always  be  acknowledged  with 
gratitude,  in  the  history  of  nhi}oeopliy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  human 
soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to 
derive  all  ideas  from  experience,  he  has  un- 
intentionally supported  materidism.  His 
declaration,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 
can  make  matter  capable  of  thinking,  has 
been  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious 


point  of  view.  Locke's  great  woric,  hk 
Essay  on  the  Human  Undenlnnding, 
which  he  was  19  years  in  preparing,  owes 
its  existence  to  a  dispute,  at  which  he  was 
present,  and  which  he  perceived  to  rest 
entirely  on  a  verbal  misunderstandings 
and,  considering  this  to  be  a  common 
source  oY  error,  he  was  led  fo  study  the 
origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this 
work  has  rendered  the  empirical  philoso- 
phy genenJ,  in  England  and  France, 
though,  in  both  countries,  philosojrfierB  of 
a  dinSsrent  school  have  appeared.  (See 
Cousin.)  Heniy.  Lee  and  Norris  (in  Ox- 
ford) were  among  his  earliest  opponents. 
In  France,  Jean  Leclero  (Clericus)  distin- 
guished himself  particubuiy  as  a  partisan 
of  Locke;  and  'sGiavesande  spread  his 
philosophy,  by  compendiums,  in  Holland. 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical 
studies,  to  which  the  Essay  itself  has  main- 
ly conduced,  it  vrill  ever  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the  science 
of  the  human  mind.  His  next  great  work, 
his  two  Ti-eatises  on  Gk>vemment,  was 
opposed '  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience  (see  LegiHmacy)^ 
and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical  tendencies ; 
but  it  upholds  the  great  principles,  which 
may  be  deemed  the  constitutional  tloe* 
trine  of  bis  country.  It  vras  a  favorite 
^woi^  with  the  statesmen  of  the  American 
revolution,  by  whom  it  is  constantiy  ap- 
pealed to  in  their  constitutional  arguments. 
His  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  main- 
tains, that  there  is  nodiing  contained  in 
revealed  religion  inconsistent  vrith  reason, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  His  posthu- 
mous works,  also,  have  caused  him  to 
be  considered,  by  some,  as  a  Socinian. 
Besides  the  works  abieady  mentioned, 
Locke  lefl  several  MSS.  behind  him,  from 
"which  his  executors^  sir  Peter  King  and 
Mr.  Antiiony  Collins,  published,  in  1706, 
his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  St  Paul's 
Episdes  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  with  an  Essay 
prefixed  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Episdes,  by  a  reference  to  St. 
Paul  himself.  In  1706»  die  same  parties 
publislied  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr. 
Locke  (8vo.),  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  an  Exam- 
ination of  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  see- 
ing all  Things  in  God.  His  works 
have  been  collected  together,  and  fre- 
quendy  printed  in  3  vols.,  folio,  4  vols., 
quarto,  and,  more  lately,  in  10  vols.,  Svo., 
with  u  life  prefixed,  by  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Some  unpublished  MSS.  yet 
remain  in  possession  of  lord  King,  who 
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^ven  to  liie  public  some  vahiable 
mis  in  his  Lire  and  Correspondence 
of  John  Locke  (London,  1829).--See,  also, 
Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays. 

Locker  ;  a  kind  of  box,  or  chest,  made 
along  the  side  of  a  ship,  to  put  or  stow  any 
tbinff  in. — Shot  lockers ;  strong  frames  of 
plank  near  the  pump-well  in  Uie  hold,  ia 
which  the  shot  are  put 
LocKMAN.  (See  Lokman^  and  FMe.) 
Locomotion.  The  arts  of  locomotion 
are  very  well  described  in  Bigelow's 
Technoiosy  (Boston,  1829),  and  the  few 
lemaiks  that  follow  are  abridged  from  the 
fast  pan  of  the  article.  The  chief  obsta- 
cles which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  1^ 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases^  a  consequence 
of  the  fiist  Gravity  coa£nea  all  terres- 
trial bodies  against  the  surftce  of  the 
earth,  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  composes  them. 
Most  onds  of  mechanism,  both  natural 
ahd  aitificial,  which  assist  locomotion,  are 
arrangements  for  obviating  the  efiects  of 
gravity  and  friction.  Animals  that  walk, 
obviate  friction  by  substituting  points  of 
their  bodies  instead  of  la^e  siurmces,  and 
upon  these  pcnnts  they  turn,  as  upon  cen- 
tres, fA>r  the  lensth  of  each  step,  raisiiig 
themselves  whoDy  (v  partly  m>m  the 
Mmnd  in  successiye  arcs,  instead  of 
dnwmg  themselves  along  the  sur&ce. 
Ab  the  fbet  move  in  separate  lines,  the 
body  has  also  a  lateral,  vibratory  motion. 
A  mai),  in  walking,  puts  dowU'  one  foot 
before  the  other  is  nused,  but  not  in  run- 
iling.  Quadrupeds,  in  walking,  have  three 
foet  upon  the  ground  for  most  of  the  time; 
in  trotting,  only  two.  Animals  which 
walk  against  gravity,  as  the  comsnon  fly, 
the  tree-toad,  &C.,  support  themselves  l^ 
suction,  using  cavities  on  the  under  side 
of  their  feet,  which  they  enlarge,  at  plea»- 
we,  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmoe^here 
causes  them  to  adhere.  In  other  respects 
their  locomotion  is  efi^ed  like  that  of 
other  waJidng  animals.  Birds  perform 
the  motion  of  flying  by  striking  the  air 
with  tibe  broad  sui^e  of  their  wings  in  a 
downward  and  backward  direction,  thus 
propeOinff  the  body  upward  and  fiNwaixL 
After  each  stroke,  the  vrings  are  contract- 
ed, or  slightly  turned,  to  lessen  their  re- 
sistence  to  the  atmosphere,  then  raised, 
and  spread  anew.  The  downward  stroke 
also,  behig  more  sudden  than  the  upward, 
10  more  resisted  by  the  atmoepbers.  The 
tail  of  Imds  serves  as  a  rudder  U)  direct 
die  course  upward  or  downward.  When 
a  bird  sails  in  the  air  without  moving  the 
'  wingB^  it  ia  done  in  some  cases  by  the  ve- 


locity previously  acquired,  and  an  obfique 
direction  of  the  wings  upward  ;  in  oth- 
ers, by  a  gradual  descent,  with  the  wings 
riightJy  turned,  in  an  oblique  direction, 
downward.  Fishes,  in  swimming  for- 
ward, are  propelled  chieflv  by  strokes  of 
the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  being  bent 
into  an  oblique  position,  propels  the  body 
forward  and  laterally  at  the  same  time. 
The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  the 
next  stroke,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
while  the  forward  course  continues.  The 
fins  serve  partly  to  assist  in  swimmins, 
but  chiefly  to  biuance  the  body,  or  keep  it 
upright ;  for,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
nearest  the  back,  a  fish  turns  over,  when 
it  is  dead  or  disabled.*  Some  other  aquat- 
ic animals,  as  leeches,  swim  with  a  sinu- 
ous or  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  in 
which  several  parts  at  once  are  made  to 
act  obliquely  against  the  water.  Serpenti^ 
in  like  manner,  advance  by  means  of  the 
winding  or  serpentine  direction  which 
they  give  to  their  bodies,  and  by  which  a 
succession  of  oblique  forces  are  brou^^t 
to  act  against  the  ground.  Sir  Everm 
Home  ia  of  opinion  that  serpents  use  their 
ribs  in  the  manner  of  le^  and  propel  the 
body  forwards  by  bringmg  the  plates  cm 
the  under  surfiioe  of  the  Iwdy  to  act,  suc- 
cesmvely,  like  feet  against  the  ground. 
This  he  deduces  from  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal,  and  from  the  movements 
which  he  percdved  in  sufiering  a  large 
coluber  to  crawl  over  his  hand.  Some 
worms  and  larvee  of  slow  motion,  eictend 
a  part  of  their  body  forwards,  and  draw 
up  the  rest  to  overtake  it,  some  perform- 
ing this  ipotion  in  a  direct  line,  othere  in 
curves.  When  land  animals  swim  in^ 
water,  they  a)e  supported,  because  Aeir 
whole  weight,  with  the  lungs  expanded 
with  air,  is  leas  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  head,  however,  or  a  part 
of  it,  must  be  kept  above  water,  to  enaUe 
the  animal  to  breathe ;  and  to  ef^t  this, 
and  also  to  make  progress  in  the  water, . 
the  limbs  are  exerted,  in  successive  im- 
piilses,  a^painst  the  fluid.  Quadrupeds  and 
birds  swim  with  lees  effort  than  man,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  head,  which  is 
carried  above  water,  is,  in  them,  a  smaller 
proportional  part  of  the  whole  than  it  is 
m  man.  All  animals  are  provided,  by  na- 
ture, with  organs  of   locomotion   best 

*  The  swimimi)|^>bladder,  wbich  ezisU  in  most 
iUhes,  though  not  u  all,  is  supposed  to  have  an 
aeency  in  adaption  the  specinc  cravity  of  the 
fisli  to  Ae  particurar  depth  in  wBch  it  resides. 
The  power  of  the  animal  to  rise  or  sink,  by  al- 
tering the  dimensiiMis  of  this  organ,  has  been; 
urith  some  reason,  disputed. 
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adapted  to  their  structure  and  situatioii ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  animal,  man 
not  beinff  excepted,  can  exert  his  strength 
more  advantageously  by  any  other  t^m 
the  natural  mode,  in  moying  himself  over 
the  conmion  surface  of  the  ground.* 
Thus  walking  cars,  velocipedes,  &c.,  al- 
though they  may  enable  a  man  to  increase 
his  velocity,  in  favorable  situations,  for  a 
short  time,  yet  they  actually  require  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  machine 
made  use  o(  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  "When,  however,  a  great 
additional  load  is  to  be  transported  with 
the  body,  a  man,  or  animal,  may  derive 
much  assistance  from  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. For  moving  weights  over  the 
conmion  ground,  with  its  ordinary  asperi- 
ties and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  favorably  adapted  as  the  wheel-car- 
riaffe.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  veiy 
eany  ages.  Wheels  diminish  friction, 
and  also  surmount  obstacles  or  inequali- 
ties of  tlie  road,  with  more  advantage 
than  bodies  of  any  other  form,  in  their 
place,  could  do.  The  fiiction  is  dimin- 
ished by  transferring  it  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground  to  the  centre  4>f  the  wheel, 
or,  rather,  to  the  place  of  contact  between 
the  axletree  and  the  box  of  the  wheel ; 
so  that  it  is  lessened  by  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  lever,  in  the  proportion 
which  the,diBmeter  of  the  axletree  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  The  rub- 
bing surfaces,  also,  being  kept  polished 
and  smeared  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance, are  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  resist  friction.  In  like  manner,  the 
common  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
in  the  public  roads,  are  surmounted  by  a 
wheel  with  peculiar  facility.  As  soon  as 
the  wheel  strikes  against  a  stone  or  simi- 
lar hard  body,  it  is  converted  into  a  lever 
for  lifting  the  load*  over  the  resisting  ob- 
ject If  an  obstacle  eieht  or  ten  inches  in 
neight  were  presented  to  the  body  of  a 
carriage  unprovided  with  wheels,  it  would 
stop  its  progress,  or  subject  it  to  such  vio- 
lence as  would  endanger  its  safety.  But 
by  the  action  of  a  wheel,  the  load  is  lifted, 
and  its  centre  of  gravi^  passes  over  in 
the  direction  of  an  easy  arc,  the  obstacle 
furnishing  the  fulcrum  on  which  tiie  lever 
acts.  Rollers  placed  under  a  heavy  body  di- 
minish the  fiiction  in  a  greater  degree  than 
wheels,  provided  they  are  true  spheres  or 
cylinders,  without  any  axis  on  wnich  they 

*  This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
situations  in  which  friction  is  obviated,  as  upon 
water,  ice,  rail-roads,  &.c. 


are  constrained  to  move  ;  but  a  cylindrical 
roller  occasions  fiiction,  whenever  its 
path  deviates  in  the  least  from  a  straight 
line..  The  mechanical  advantages  of  a 
wheel  are  proportionate  to  its  size,  and 
the  lai^r  it  is,  the  more  effectually  does 
it  diminish  the  ordinary  resistances.  A 
large  wheel  will  surmoimt  stones  and  sim- 
ilar obstacles  better  than  a  small  one,  since 
the  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  force 
acts  is  longer,  and  the  curve  described  by 
the  centre  of  the  load  is  the  arc  of  a  larger 
circle,  and,  of  course,  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual  and  easy.  In  pasang  over  holes, 
nits  or  excavations,  also,  a  large  wheel 
sinks  less  than  a  small  one,  and  conse- 
quentiy  occasions  less  jolting  and  expend- 
iture of  power.  The  wear  also  of  large 
wheels  is  less  than  that  of  small  ones,  mr 
if  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  three  feet  in 
diameter,  it  will  turn  round  twice,  while 
one  of  six  feet  in  diameter  turns  round 
once  ;  so  that  its  tire  will  come  twice  as 
often  in  contact  with  the  sroimd,  and  its 
spokes  will  twice  as  ofien  nave  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  load.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  necessary  to  confine  the 
size  of  wheels  within  certain  limits,  part- 
ly because  the  materials  used  would  make 
wheels  of*  great  size  heavy  and  cinnber- 
some,  since  the  separate  parts  would  ne- 
cessarily be  of  large  proportions  to  have 
the  requisite  strength,  and  pertiy  because 
they  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  animals  employed  in  draught,  and 
compel  them  to  puU  obliquely  downwwds, 
and  therefore  to  expend  a  pert  of  their 
force  in  acting  against  the  ground. 

Locomotive  Enoine  is  that  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  locomotion,or  motion 
from  place  to  place.   (See  Stecanr-Er^ine.) 

Locals  was  a  cotmtry  of  Middle 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Locrians, 
were  among  the  oldest  Grecian  people. 
There  were  four  branches  of  them— 4he 
Epicnemidian,  the  Opimtian,  Ozolian, 
and  Epizephyrian  Locriana  The  last 
were  a  colony  from  the  Ozoli^  stock,' 
and  lived  in  Lower  Italy.  Their  capital, 
Locri,  vms  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
splendid  and  wealthy  cities  of  Magna 
Grescia. 

Locust.  The  misapplication  of  popu- 
lar appellations,  aud  the  mutations  of  en- 
tomology, have  introduced  some  confu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  scientific  nandes  of 
many  insects.  Our  American  cicadiB  are 
popularly  known  here  both  by  the  names 
of  harotst'fty  and  hcust ;  the  latter  term, 
however,  is  incorrectiy  applied.  Under 
the  generic  name  locusta  is  included,  by 
several  modem  entomologists,  the  devour- 
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ing  loeuflts  of  the  eastani  oontment,  and 
the  common  grtuthoppen  (as  they  are 
here  called)  of  our  countiy.  These  ento- 
mologisls  use  the  tenn  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  Linneus,  who  affixed  it  to  a 
grouj)  of  his  great  genus  gnftuB^  which 
constitutes  the  genus  gnflus  proper  of 
Fabricius.  Tbegrasshopper  may  be  thus 
characterized.  The  wings  and  wing>cases 
are  applied  obliquely  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  in  repose ;  the  antennaiare  short, 
and  do  not  taper  towards  ^fehda ;  the 
ftet  have  oofy  three  joints ;  and  the  tail 
is  not  furnished  with  a  projecting  oviduct, 
or  piercer,  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs. 
These  insects  have  the  hind  legs  formed 
for  leaping,  and  the  males  produce  a 
stiidulous  sound,  by  scramng  these  legs 
against  their  wing-casea  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  the 
young  survive  the  winter  in  the  larves 
state,  concealed  amongthe  decayed  veg- 
etation of  the  suiftce.  They  pass  through 
an  imperfoct  metamorphosis,  for  both 
larvae  and  pupn  resemble,  somewhat,  the 
peifoct  insects  in  form,  are  active,  and  take 
food  in  the  same  way,  but  are  destitute 
of  wings.  In  all  stages,  they  are  her- 
bivorous, and  sometimes  do  immense  in- 
iuiy  to  vegetation.  Our  salt  marshes  har- 
bor an  innumerable  host,  which  not  un- 
fiequentiy  strips  them  of  every  blade  of 
^rass ;  or,  when  a  scanty  crop  is  gathered 
into  the  bam,  the  hay  is  so  filled  vrith  the 
putrescent  carcasses  of  these  grasshoppers, 
or  locusts,  as  to  be  highly  offensive,  and 
totally  unfit  for  forage,  tn  some  sections 
of  our  countiy,  they  occasionally  appear 
in  such  numbera  as  to  fill  the  air  in 
clouds,  and  wherever  they  alight  they  de- 
vour evefy  green  thinff  in  their  path.  It 
is  stated,  on  good  aumority,  that,  more 
than  once,  when  they  visited  some  parts 
of  New  England,  they  not  only  ate  up  all 
the  grass  in  the  fields,  but  actually  attack- 
ed aothinff  and  fiances  to  appease  their 
insatiable  hun^r.  Some  workmen,  em-, 
ployed  in  reusing  tlie  steeple  of  a  church, 
m  Williamstowu,  Massachusetts,  were, 
while  standing  near  the  vane,  covered  by 
them^  and  saw,  at  the  same  time,  vast 
swarms  flying  at  a  great  height  for  above 
their  heads.  These  swarms  are  said  to 
return  after  a  short  miffration,  and  perish 
on  the  veiy  grounds  they  have  ravaged. 
(See  Dwighf s  Dravdi.)  Many  of  these 
insects  are  ornamented  with  various  beau- 
tiful oolorB,  particulariy  on  the  vrinss, 
which,  however,  in  repose,  are  not  visible, 
bemff  folded  like  a  nn,  and  covered  by 
the  rang,  narrow  wing-cases.  One  of  the 
lanrest  and  most  common  American  spe- 


cies  is  the  loeuria  CaroUna  of  Linneus. 
It  is  about  one  inch  and  three  quartere  in 
length,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  black 
color,  surrounded  with  a  broad  yeUow 
border.  The  most  celebrated  species  of 
grasshopper  is  XhejmOusm^raUjriua  (mi- 
gratory locust).  Of  all  anunals  capable 
of  adding  to  the  calamities  of  mankind, 
by  destroying  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  earth,  the  migratory  locusts  would 
seem  to  possess  tiie  most  formidable  pow- 
era  of  destruction.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearance  in  legions,  and 
carry  desolation  with  them,  in  a  few  hours 
changing  the  most  fertile  provinces  into 
barren  deserts,  and  darkening  the  air  by 
their  tHimbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequentiy  repeated, 
for  it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  mmine, 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  The  an- 
nals of  most  of  the  southern  Asiatic  cli- 
mates are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  de- 
vastations produced  by  locusts.  They 
seldom  visit  Europe  in  such  swarms, 
though  they  are  occasionally  formidable 
to  the  agriculturist  Even  when  dead, 
they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 
cjuences,  once  the  putrefaction  which,  arises 
rrom  their  inconceivable  number,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  justiy  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  some  of  those  desolating  pesti- 
lences which  almost  depopulate  whole 
districts  of  country.  When  locusts  thus 
make  their  appearance,  they  are  sud  to 
have  a  leader,  whose  fli^t  they  observe, 
and  to  whose  motions  they  pay  a  strict 
regard.  Wo  are  told  that  nearly  as  much 
damage  is  occasioned  by  what  they  touch, 
as  by  what  they  devour.  Their  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plants,  and 
either  to  destroy  or  fpeatly  weaken  their 
vegetation.  Of  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes in  .which  they  occur,  scarcely  an 
adequate  conception  can  be  formed.  JSar- 
row  (JVavelSj  &^.)  states  that,  in  Southern 
Africa,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covert  with 
them  for  an  area  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  vrater  of  a  very  wide  river  was 
scarcely  visible  on  account  of  the  dead 
carcasses  that  floated  on  the  surfoce. 
When  the  larvae  (for  these  are  much  more 
voracious  than  the  perfect  insects^  are  on  a 
march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  direction  of  the  troop, 
which  is  generally  with  the  vrind.  In 
9ome  parts  of  the  worid,  these  insects  are 
used  ror  food.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
caught  in  nets,  and,  when  a  sufiicient 
nnmber  is  procured,  they  are  roasted  over 
a  slow  fire,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  till  the 
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wiogg  and  legs  drojp  off;  when  thus  pre- 
pared, they  are  said  to  tas^  like  craw- 
fish. Mr.  AdansoD  (Voyage  to  Senegal) 
says,  however,  that  he  would  willingly  re- 
sign whole  armies  of  locusts  for  the  mean- 
est fish.  The  locust  constituted  a  com- 
mon food  among  the  Jews,  and  Moses 
has  specified  the  different  kinds  which 
they  were  permitted  to  eaL  "  Even  these 
thou  may  est  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind; 
the  bald  locust  after  his  kind  ;  the  beede 
after  his  kind  ;  and  the  srasshopper  after 
hisklnd.'^    (Levit.xi,y.&.) 

The  popular  term  grasshopper  is  also 
apphed,  and  witli  more  propnety,  to  in- 

^  sects  in  another  group  or  the  giylli — ^the 
ietHgordtt  of  Linnaeus  [locusta  of  Fabricius). 
They  are  distinguished  from  tlie  locusts 
of  the  preceding  section,  by  then:  very 
long,  brisde-shaped,  or  tapering  antennte, 
and  by  having  four  joints  to  their  feet, 
and  an  exserted  oviduct.  The  latter  in- 
strument often  has  the  form  of  a  curved 
sword  or  sickle,  and  is  used  in  preparing 
a  hole,  and  conveying  the  eggs  to  their 
appropriate  nidMS  beneath  the  soil.  These 
insects  have  lone,  slender  hind  legs,  form- 
ed for  leaping  ;  but  the  males  do  not  play 
with  them  against  their  wing-cases, '  for 
the  production  of  sounds.  Then:  musical 
oxgaus  consist  of  a  pair  of  fiames,  within 
each  of  which  is  stretched  a  transparent 
membrane.  These  tabourets  are  affixed 
to  that  part  of  the  base  of  each  wing-case 
which  laps  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
one  lies  directly  over  and  in  contact  with 
die  other ;  so  that,  whenever  the  wing- 
cases  ai'e  opened  and  shut,  the  frames 
ffrate  together,  and,  as  often  as  the  shuf- 
fling motion  is  repeated,  a  grating  sound 
is  produced.  These  musical  grasshoppers 
are  usually  of  a  ereen  color,  and  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  During  the  day- 
time, the^  conceal  themselves  in^tho  grass 
or  the  foliage  of  trees ;  but  at  night,  they 

'  quit  their  lurking  places,  and  the  joyous 
male  commences  the  song  qf  love  whh 
which  he  recreates  his  silent  partner.  It 
would  be  well  to  restrict  the  popular  ap- 
pellation grasshoppers  to  these  insects, 
which  have  been  distributed  mto  several 
modem  genera.  Two  only  need  here  be 
mentioned,  viz.  conocephalva  (Thunbeij^), 
[acridoy  Kirby],  including  the  species 
whose  bead  terminates  in  front  in  a  coni- 
cal projection,  and  pterophyUa  (Kirby), 
whose  head  is  obtuse,  and  not  produced 
in  front.  The  latter  ffenus  contains  the 
well-known  insect,  called,  from  its  note, 
kahf'didf  pterophfiia  concava  {locusta  con- 
cavoj  Say).  Its  large,  oblong-oval,  concave 
wing-cases,    inwrap  the  abdomen,   and 


meet  at  their  edges  above  and  below, 
somewhat  like  the  two  sides  or  valves  of  a 
pea-pod.  Perched  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  a  tree,  the  insect  begins  his  noctuiniu 
call  by  separating,  closinff,  and  re-opening 
his  wing-cases.  The  fiiction  of  the  ta- 
bouret-frames upon  each  other,  thrice, 
produces  three  distinct  notes,  which  is 
the  usual  number ;  occasionally,  only  two 
are  given,  when  the  wing-cases  are  mere-  - 
ly  opened  ^|d  shut  once.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the^p>rgans  reverberates,  and  in- 
creases the  sound  to  such  a  decree,  that  it 
may  be  heard,  in  tlie  sdllness  of  the  night, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, he  repeats  his  obstreperous  babble, 
while  rival  songsters  echo  the  notes,  and 
the  woods  resound  with  the  call  of  katy- 
<^  ^^  c^  the  hve-long  night  The  tetH- 
gonuB  of  LinneuSyOrmsshoppersabove- 
mendoned,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
tlie  insects  referred  to  the  modem  genus 
tettigonia  of  Olivier,  Lamafck  and  La- 
treiUe.  The  former,  with  all  the  frylli  of 
Linneeus,  have  jaws  for  masdcanng  their 
food,  and  belong  to  the  order  orQiopUra  ; 
while  the  latter,  with  the  cicada  or  har- 
vest-fly  (misnamed  locust),  have  suctori- 
ous  tubes,  for  puncturinff  plants  and  im- 
bibing their  juices,  and  bclonff  to  the  order 
omoptercu  In  the  genus  dcaaoj  the  anten- 
nae are  ERX-jointed ;  there  are  three  ocell^ 
and  the  le^  are  not  adapted  for  leaping. 
In  tetHgoma,  tlie  antennae  are  three-joint- 
ed ;  there  are  only  two  ocelli,*  the  thorax 
is  transverse,  not  produced  behind,  and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  leaping.  To  tlie 
genus  teUigonia  (Olivier)  may  be  referred 
Qie  minute  insect  which  attacks  the  grape 
vme,  and  injures  it  to  a  great  extent  by 
noxious  punctures,  and  the  exhausdon  of 
its  sap.  When  the  leaves  of  this  valua- 
ble plant  are'-  agitated,  the  Uttle  tettigoniiB 
leap  or  fly  from  them  in  swarms.  The 
infested  leaves  soon  become  yellow,  dokly, 
and,  losing  their  vitality,  give  to  the  plant, 
in  midsummer,  the  aspect  it  assumes,  nat- 
urally, at  the  approach  of  winter.  On 
turning  up  the  leaves  cautiously,  the  in- 
sects will  be  seen  busily  employed  upon 
the  under  side,  with  their  proboscis  thrust 
into  the  tender  epidermis.  These  insects 
pass  through  all  their  metamorphoses, 
which  are  imperfect,  upon  the  plant ;  the 
wingless  larvae  and  pupae,  having  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  perfect  insects,  feed 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
innumerable  white  cast  skins  will  be 
found  adhering  to  every  part  of  the 
leaves.  This  species  survives  the  winter 
in  the  peifect  state,  hyberoating  beneath 
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Btick8|  stoneB^  and  among  the  roots  of 
graw.  It  may  be  called  iettigtmia  viiia 
(Harris),  It  is,  in  its  perfect  state,  nearly 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  long  ^  of  a  straw 
color,  with  two  broad,  scariet  bands  across 
the  wing-cases,  one  at  the  base  and  the 
other  on  the  middle,  and  the  tips  of  the 
wing-cases  are  blackishwThe  ctccMia  <d- 
Hgmia  (Fab.),  popularly  misnamed  locuat^ 
and  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
subsists,  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  These  insects  are 
furnished  with  a  hard  proboscis,  capable 
of  boring  wood.  They  are  well  known 
from  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  the 
maJes.  The  instruments  for  this  are  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  ab- 
dom^,  and  each  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
cartila^ous  lamina.  The  cavity  which 
contains  these  is  divided  by  a  triangular 
partition.  Examined  from  its  internal 
side,  each  cell  presents,  anteriorly,  a  white 
and  plaited  membrane,  and  below  this,  a 
tense,  thin,  transparent  lamina,  termed,  by 
Reaumur,  the  mirror.  Viewed  from  the 
external  side,  there  will  be  seen  another 
plaited  membrane  on  each  side,  which  is 
acted  on  by  a  powerful  i^iuscle,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  straight  and  parallel 
fibres  ;  this  membrane  is  tne  drum.  The 
muscles,  in  rapidly  contracting  and  relax- 
ing, act  on  this  drum,  and  thus  produce 
the  noise.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  species, 
in  tropical  climates,  this  is  very  powerful 
Mr.  Smeathman  speaks  of  some  of  these 
insects,  whose  notes  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  most  re- 
markable species  is  the  17  years  locust 
(C.  stptemdecim)f  so  common,  in  particular 
seasons,  in  some  parts  of  Uie  U.  States. 
These  insects  emerge  fit)m  the  ground 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  always  dur- 
ing the  night  On  their  finst  coming  out, 
they  are  in  the  pupa  state ;  but  the  back 
soon  bursts,  and  tne  perfect  fly  appears. 
They  begin  to  lay  eg^  about  the  end  of 
May ;  these  are  deposited  in  close  lines  of 
two  inches  long,  m  the  tender  twigs  of 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  young  attain  their 
growth,  in  the  grub  state,  they  &11  to  the 
nound,  and  make  their  way  two  or  three 
feet  undemeatli  the  sur&ce,  in  order  to 
undeigo  their  change  into  the  pupa  form. 
Soon  after  attaining  their  last  transforma- 
tion, they  are  found  in  great  numbers 
over  large  districts  of  country.  They  a]^ 
pear  about  every  17  years,  though  it  is 
iu|^y  probable,  that  the  periods  of  their 
return  vary,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  odier  circumstances.  These 
insects  have  been  known  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 


great  numben,  penetrating  from  their 
subterranean  residence,  between  the  bricks 
of  a  pavement  Notwithstanding  the 
usual  idea,  they  are  in  no  way  injurious 
to  vegetation,  except' from  the  damage 
done  by  the  female  m  depoatiog  her  eggs. 
This  insect  is  the  favorite  food  of  various 
apeciea  of  animals.  Immense  numbers 
are  destroyed  by  the  hog,  before  they 
emerge  from  the  ground  ;  they  are,  also, 
when  in  their  penect  state,  eaceriv  de- 
voured by  squirrels.  Scmdo  of  toe  larger 
birds  are  also  fbn4  of  them.  The  Indians 
likewise  consider  them  as  a  delicate  feed 
when  fried.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have 
been  converted  into  soap.  It  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  they  never  light  on  the 
pine,  nor  does  the  femde  deposit  her  eggs 
m  this  tribe  of  trees.  There  are  many  oth- 
er species  in  the  U.  States,  which  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  Joum. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Philadelphia.  (See  Bar-^ 
ton's  Medical  and  Phfsical  Jovarnal^  &c.) 

Locust  (rMnia  pgeudacacia).  This 
valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  which  is  so 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe, 
grows  wild  in  great  profusion  among  Uio 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  throughout  ilie 
Western  States,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  When  in  bloom,  the 
lar^,  jpendulous  racemes  of  fragrant^ 
white  flowers,  contrasting  with  the  ught-' 
green  foUage,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
give  this  tree  a  rank  among  the  most  or- 
namentaL  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  very  thin  and  smooth.  The 
flowers,  resembling  in  form  those  of  the 
pea,  diffuse  a  delicious  perfume,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  flat  pod.  The  branches 
and  young  stems  are  usually  armed  with 
thorns.  The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  fine^  polish,  and  has^ 
the  valuable  property  of  resisting  decay 
longer  than  almost  any  other.  The  color 
is  greenish-yellow,  witii  brown  streaks* 
Locust-posts  are  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  are  every  where  preferred, 
when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  wood 
is  also  very  much  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing, in  the  upper  ana  lower  parts  of  tiie  ) 
frwine,  together  with  the  white  and  livfe 
oaks  and  red  cedar ;  but  it  is  difficult,  ia 
the  Atlantic  ports,  to  procure  stocks  of 
sufficient  dimensions.  For  tree-nidls,it  ia 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  as  it 
acquires  extreme  hardness  with  age,  and 
connderable  quantities  of  these  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
employed  by  turners,  and,  from  its  flne 
gram  and  lustre,  forma  a  very  good  sub- 
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sdtute  for  box.  The  locust  grows  very 
n^idiy,  but,  when  cultiTated  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  lia- 
ble to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  which,  by 
bming  into  the  wood  in  various  direc- 
tions, weakens  the  tree  so  much,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  wind.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  propagation  of  this  tree,  for 
ornament  as  well  as  for  its  useful  proper- 
ties, and  its  cultivation  is  further  encour- 
aged by  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
insect  above-mentioned.  The  usual  stat- 
ure of  the  locust  is  40  or  45  feet,  but,  in 
the  fertile  r^ons  of  the  south-weist,  it  at- 
tains much  greater  dimensions,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
trunk  4  feet  m  diameter.— The  22.  vueata, 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  common  locust, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  roee- 
oolOTed  flowers,  and  by  having  the  young 
branches  covered  with  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, is,  in  its  natural  state,  confined  to 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  It  usually  does  not  exceed 
40  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  12  inches 
in  disuneter,  and  is  a  more  ornamental 
tree  than  even  the  precedmg.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  wood  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  species,  and  it  will 
bear  cultivation  in  the  same  climates. — 
The  K^kupida  is  also  a  native  of  the 
south-western  ranges  of  the  Allegfaanies. 
It  is  a  shrub  with  very  hispid  branches, 
often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  its  very  larve  and  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers,  which,  however,  like  those  of  the 
R.  viseoaoj  are  inodorous. — ^A  fourth  spe- 
cies of  rohima  is  said  to  exist  within  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Red  river,  but,  with 
respect  to  its  character,  botanies  are,  at 
present,  entirely  uninformed.  This  genus 
IS  thus  peculiar  to  North  America. 

LoDEii,  Ferdinand  Christian  von,  an 
anatomist  and  philosophical  physician, 
and  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
was  bom  at  Riga,  1753,  and  smdied  med- 
icine at  G6ttingen.  In  1778,  he  took  the 
deffree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  sun^eiy, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  profSasor 
in  the  medical  feculty  at  Jena.  He  then 
travelled  two  yean  in  France,  Holland 
and  Enf^and,  and  formed  an  acquuntance 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  sci- 
ence. In  1782,  he  returned  to  Jena, 
where  he  established  an  anatomical  the- 
atre, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  calnnet  for 
the  iiatunil  sciences. «  He  likewise  found- 
ed a  medico-chirurgicai  cMnicum,  in  which 
Hufeiand  and  others  asMsted.  He  then 
became  physician  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Weimar,  and  delivered  lectures  on  several 


branches  of  medicine.  In  1803,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  service,  and  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  me  uni- 
veiBity  or  Halle.  In  1806^  he  declined  an 
invitation  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Westphalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
longed, and  went  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
emperor  Alexander  appointed  mm  one 
of  his  phyndans  in  1810,  after  be  had 
been  rused  to  the  dignity  oi  a  n^le  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  settled  in 
Moscow;  in  1819^  was  charged  with 
making  provision  for  the  wounded ;  and, 
when  the  French  occupied  the  city,  he 
established  hospitals  for  600  officers  and 
31,000  privates,  in  different  towns,  the  di- 
rection of  which  he  held  for  eight  mcmths. 
In  1813,  the  great  military  nospital  at 
Moscow  was  intrusted  to  him ;  nut,  in 
1817,  he  resigned  this  tnist,  thou|^h  he 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  service  of 
the  hospitals.  In  1818,  be  was  employed 
in  insnmting  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  ^Ix  days  in  the  week,  fi>r  ten 
months  in  the  year,  he  lectured  in  Ladn, 
besides  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
church,  the  schools,  the  piactice  of  medi- 
cine, and  public  affidis.  Besides  his 
translations  of  Park,  Johnson,  &C.,  and 
many  academical  dissertations  and  pro- 
grams in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  has 
written  Anatomseku  Hctndbuch  (2d  edition, 
Jena,  1800);  Ag^angsfprHnde  dor  Medic. 
Anthropotogie  %md  ^ruhU,  Arzneiun»9enr 
9€hqftm  (3d  edition,  Weimar,  1800] ;  Jowr- 
md  fbr  die  Chirwrgity  Ottnartshullfe  und 
Qenddlidie  ArxneSomdit  (vol.  1—4,  Jena, 
1797— -1804);  TvM/tt,  Anatomist  (Latin 
and  German,  Weimar,  1803|;  EUmenta 
Anaiamia  hum,  Corp,  (1  vol.,  Moscow, 
Riga  and  Leipsic,  1823) ;  and  other  works. 

Lones.  This  word,  with  several  sym- 
bols and  ceremonies^  was  taken  fipom  the 
coiporations  of  stone-cutte^  and  masons, 
by  the  fivemssons.  The  former  called 
the  pkice  where  they  assembled  a  lodge; 
and,  in  fiieemasonry,  lodge  signifies  the 
place  of  meeting;  and  hence  that  body  of 
masons,  with  necessaiy  officers,  &Cp  who 
meet  at  such  place.  Each  lodge  is  dis- 
tinguished bv  its  particular  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
holds  its  meeting.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Moionry.) 

Loni,  a  well-built  town,  since  1814  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lodi  in  the 

Sovemmentof  Lombard^,  in  the  Lombard 
o- Venetian  kingdom,  hes  on  the  Adda, 
m  a  fertile  territory;  Ion.  {}P  31'  E.;  lat 
45°  19'  N.;  population,  17,800.  The 
bishopric  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
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Milan.  The  town  contBins  a  strong  cita- 
del The  celebrated  Pannesan  cheese  is 
made,  not  at  Parma,  but  at  and  about  the 
town  of  Lodi  alone,  and  is  considered  the 
best  in  Italy.  The  maoufii^ures  of  earth- 
en ware  are  also  celebrated.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  general  Bonaparte  gained 
the  nunous  victory,  May  10,  1796^  over 
the  Austrians,  under  Beaulieu.  They  had 
passed  the  Adda,  evacuated  Lodi,  and 
token  a  veiy  strong  position,  defended  by 
90  pieces  of  cannon,  which  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Adda.  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  a  close  colunm,  brought  his 
whole  artery  into  play,  and  charged  at  a 
quick  step.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful, 
as  die  Austrian  artillery  swept  down  whole 
ranks  at  once  on  the  bridge.  The  French 
wavered ;  bi|t,  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
FVench  generals  Berthiet  Mass^na,  Cer- 
voni,  LanneSy  &C.,  placea  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  forced  their  way 
over  the  bridge,  and  took  the  Austrian 
batteries.  The  Austrians  fought  bravely ; 
both  armies  struggled  with  the  {preatest 
obstinacy,  and  victory  long  remained  in 
suspense,  till  the  division  of  Augereau 
came  up,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  Austrians,  driven  from  their 
poet,  lost  a  part  of  thebr  artillerv  and  over 
aOOO  men ;.  but  Beaulieu  saved  the  honor 
of  the  Austrian  arms  by  a  retreat  conduct- 
ed with  coolness.  The  French  loss  was 
not  less.  If  they  did  not  lose  4000  men, 
as  the  Austrians  stated,  they  certainly  lost 
more  than  2000,  which  was  their  own  ac- 
count Men  of  science  have  censured 
both  generals, — ^Bonaparte,  for  taking  a  post 
with  an  immense  sacrifice,  of  which,  say 
they,  he  might  have  been  master,  in  24 
houra  more,  with  comparative  ease ;  and 
BeauHeCi,  for  having  evacuated  the  town 
of  Lodi  in  each  haste,  as  to  nefflect  break- 
ing down  the  bridge,  by  which  alone  the 
enem^  could  approach  his  position ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  dispute  with  Raphael  about 
perspective.  Lodi  remain^  one  of  the  most 
striking  military  achievements  of  Napole- 
on ;  not  merelv  from  the  personal  courage 
which  he  displayed,  hut  nom  the  boldness 
with  which  the  action  was  plaimed,  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  was  executed.  At 
Lodi,  Bonaparte  received  the  title  of  pM 
coNmil  (little  corporal).  (SeeThiers'sffit- 
tonre  de  la  RholuH&n  FrimccMe  (voL 8th); 
Botta's  JEKftotre  de  PBaUe  de  178d  h  1814.) 
Loe;  a  machine  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water. 
For  this  pui^pose,  there  are  several  inven- 
tioDs,  but  the  one  most  generally  used  is 
the  foUowiog,  called  the  wmman  U^,     It 


is  a  piece  of  thin  board,  forminff  the  qnad- 
ront  of  a  cuvle  of  about  six  inches  radius^ 
and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead, 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendiculariy  in  the  water,  with  l^ 
greater  part  immersed.  The  log-line  is 
rastened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  legs, 
one  of  which  is  Icuotted,  through  a  hole  at 
one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attached  to 
a  pin,  foced  in  a  hole  at  the  other  corner, 
so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The  log- 
line,  being  divided  into  certain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or 
quarter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  is 
wound  about  a  reel  The  whole  is  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in 
the  following  manner:  The  reel  being 
held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minule 

gias  by  another,  the  mate  of  the  watch 
es  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the 
stem,  which,  swimming  perpendicularly, 
foels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  con- 
adered  as  fixed,  the  line  being  slackened 
over  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  pin  coming 
out  The  knots  are  measured  nt»m  a  mark 
on  the  line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  ftth- 
oms  fiom  the  log.  The  glass  is  therefore 
turned  at  the  instant  that  the  mark  passes 
over  the  stem ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  in 
the  glass  has  mn  out,  the  line  is  stopped. 
The  water)  then  being  on  the  log^  diBlod|;eB 
the  pin,  so  that  the  board,  now  presentmg 
only  its  edge  to  the  vrater,  is  easily  drawn 
aboard,  liie  number  of  knots  and  &th- 
oms  which  had  run  off  at  the  expiration 
of  the  glass,  determines  the  ship's  velocity. 
The  half-minute  glass,  and  oiviaions  on 
the  line,  should  be  frequently  measured,  to 
determine  any  variation  in  either  of  them, 
and  to  make  allowance  accordingly.  If 
the  glass  runs  30  seconds,  the  distaBoe 
between  the  knots  should  be  50  feet 
When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should  there- 
fore be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy : 
As  30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 
of  the  glass  to  the  distance  between  (he 
knots  upon  the  line.  As  the  heat  or  moists 
ure  of  the  vroather  has  often  a  considerable 
efiect  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run 
slower  or  foster,  it  should  be  frequently 
tried  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum.  Ak 
many  accidents  attend  a  ship  during  a  day's 
sailinp;,  such  as  the  variabfeness  of  winds, 
the  different  quantity  of  sail  carried,  &c.,  it 
wiU  be  necessaiy  to  heave  the  log  at  every 
alteration,  and  even  if  no  alteration  be  per* 
ceptible,  yet  it  ought  to  be  constantly  heav- 
ed. The  inventor  of  this  simple  but  valu- 
able device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention 
or  it  occura  till  the  year  1607,  m  aii  East 
India  voyage,  published  by  Purchas. 
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Loo-BoAm>;  two  boards  shuttmg  to- 
giQther  like  a  book,  and  divided  into  ser- 
end  coluniDSy  containing  the  houcs  of  the 
day  and  night,  the  direc^on  of  the  winds, 
and  the  course  of  the  ship,  with  all  the 
material  occurrences  that  happen  duzing 
the  S4  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  to- 
gether with  the  latitude  by  observation. 
From  this  table,  the  officers  work  the 
ahip'b  way,  and  compile  their  journals. 
The  whole,  being  written  with  chalk,  is 
rubbed  out  every  day  at  noon. 

Lo«-BooK ;  a  book  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  log-board  is  daily  tran- 
scribed at  noon,  together  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, deserving  notice,  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance, 
either  at  sea,  or  in  a  harbor,  £c  The 
intermediate  divisions  or^  watches  of  a 
log-book,  containing  ibur  hours  each,  are 
usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  in  ships  of  war  or  £ast  Indiamen. 

Laa-LnrE;  the  line  which  is  fastened 
to  the  log  (q.  v.). 

LooAN,  James ;  bom  at  Lurgan,  in  Ire- 
land, Oct  aO^  1674,  of  Scotti^  parents. 
At  die  age'  of  13  years^  having  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  he  was 
put  uprenlice  to  alinai-draper  in  Dublin  ^ 
out,  the  counliT  being  involved  in  mnch 
confinioa  by  the  war  of  the  revolutioa 
(1688),  he  returned  to  his  parents,  at  Bris- 
tol, in  England,  where  he  devoted  aU  the 
time  which  he  could  command  to  the  im- 

Ero  vement  ^of  his  mind.  In  his  16th  year, 
aving  happily  met  with  a  small  book  on 
madiCTiatics,  he  made  himself  master  of 
it  vrithoot  any  manner  of  instructioik 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  the 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languagesL 
He  was  engaged  in  a  trade  between  Dub- 
lin and  Bristol,  when  Willian  Penn  made 
proposals  to  him  to  accompany  him  to^ 
rennsylvania,  as  his  secretsry,  which  he  * 
ac4:epted,  and  landed,  vrith  the  proprietor, 
in  Ptiiladek^ia,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1609.  In  less  than  two  y^ara, 
William  Penn  retunied  to  England,  and 
lefl  his  secretary  invested  with  manv  im- 
portant offices,  which  he  diMsharsed  with 
ndelity  and  judgment  He  fi&ed  the 
offices  of  provincial  secretary,  commia- 
sioner  of  property,  chief  iusdce,  and,  upon 
the  demise  of  governor  Gordon,  governed 
the  province  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  council  He  had,  for  a  long  time, 
earnestly  solicited  firom  the  proprietary 
ftmily  a  release  fiom  the  fiitiguing  care  of 
&eir  business ;  but,  even  after  this  release, 
he  waa  constantly  consulted  and  appeal- 
ed to  in  difficulty.     And  the  quiet  and 


gckkd  govenunent  of  the  province,  for  a 
immbCT  of  years^  vras  due  to  lus  prudence 
and  experience.  He  lived  about  90  yean 
at  Stenton,  enjoying  literary  feisure,  cor- 
responding with  enunent  men  in  various 
countries,  and  enffaged  in  collecting  that 
library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic He  was  also  Uie  author  of  several 
learned  works.  His  Expermenta  Mdete* 
mata  de  PianUtnan  Ckneratione  entitles  its 
author  to  be  ranked  among  the  eariiest  im- ' 

govera  of  botany.  It  was  written  in  17*J9, 
e  corresponded  vrith  the  great  Swedish 
botanist.  The  aborigines,  of  whose  relsr 
tions  with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
he  had  the  chief  management,  paid  an  af- 
fecting tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  his 
old  age,  they  entreated  hia  attendance,  on 
their  behalf,  at  a  treaty  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1742;  where  they  pubbciy  testified 
by  their  ehie(  Cannassate|;o,  their  satis- 
motion  for  his  services,  callmg  him  a  vrise' 
and  good  man,  and  expressing  their  hope 
that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  one 
just  like  him  might  be  found  for  the  good 
of  the  province,  and  their  benefit  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  and  ac- 
<|uired  abilities,  of  great  wisdom,  modera- 
non  and  prudence ;  well  acquainted  vrith 
&e  world  and  mankmd,  as  weU  as  witii 
books;  of  unblemisbed  morals^  and  in- 
flexible integrity.  He  died  at  Stenton, 
near  Philaddpfak,  Oct  31, 1751,  having 
just  completed  his  77tfa  year. 

LooAZT,  Georse,  doctor,  son  of  'William 
and  grandson  of  James  Logan,  was  bom 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Sept  ^ 
1753.  He  was  Sent  to  England  for  his 
educati<Ni  when  very  young,  and,  on  his 
return,  served  an  apprenticewip  with  John 
Reynolds,  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  He 
had  early  a  great  desire  to  study  medicine, 
which  he  undertook  after  he  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood.  After  spending 
three  years  at  the  medical  school  of  Ed- 
inburgh^ he  travelled  through  France,  It- 
aly, Germany  and  Holland,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1779.  Here  he  ^>- 
plied  himself  to  agriculture  vrith  success, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  exper- 
iments vrith  gypsum  as  a  manure.  He 
was,  in  a  few  years,  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  served  in  several  sesrions.  His 
character,  as  a  representative,  vras  marked 
by  strict  integri^,  and  an  adherence  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  benefit 
The  public  mind  being  much  agitated,  on 
account  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
violent  ascoidency  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
nation  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with 
France,  be  enuMffked  for  that  country  in 
June,  1798,  in  order  to  try  to  provmt  such 
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anione.  For  this  Hep  he  was  denounced 
•8  a  pairicide  to  his  countiy,  and  loaded 
with  the  utmost  abuse.  But  he  sueceeded 
in  his  inteptions.  Upon  his  aniTal  at 
Hamburg,  he  found  that  all  entrance  into 
the  French  territoiy  was  inteidicted  to 
American  citizens;  yet,  by  the  fnendly 
interference  of  La&yette  in  Yob  ftvor,  he 
obtained  a  passport  mm  the  French  chargi 
d?<tffairt$y  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  neard  that  Elbrid^  Gerry  (q.  v.),  the 
kst  of  our  eommissioneri,  had  left  that 
oity  for  the  U.  States,  that  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  on  all  our  shippiii^  in  French 
ports,  that  several  hundreds  of  our  sea- 
men were  confined  in  French  prisons,  and 
that  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  get  innx)duced  to  the 
chief  director,  Merlin,  then  the  highest 
fimcdooaiy  in  France,  by  means  of  Tal- 
leyrand,—wbo^  nevertheless)  received  doc- 
tor Logan  himself  with  courtier-like  com- 
placency, and  used  every  art  to  sound 
what  was  his  message  or  intentions,  in 
vain, — doctor  Loean  introduced  himself 
to  M.  Schimmeipennick,  the  Batavian 
minister,  who  presented  him  to  Merlin,  by 
whom  he  was  very  cordially  received.  In 
the  visits  which  he  made  him,  he  succeed- 
ed in  convincii)^  the  director  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  measures  pursued  by  France 
towards  this  country^  and,  finally,  obtained 
a  decree,  raising  the  embargo,  and  liberat- 
ing our  seamen,  and  giving,  through  the 
American  consul-seneraJ,  assurances  to 
our  government  that  they  desired  to  re- 
new their  former  amity  and  fiiendship 
with  the  U.  States.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  States  in  1798,  and  published,  in  the 
Aurora  of  Jan.  12  (date  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Public),  1799,  a  justification  of  himself 
most  decidedly  repelling  the  charge  of 
having  been  sent  to  Frsuice  by  a  filction, 
&C.  Directly  afler  his.  return,  the  law 
iatniliarly  called  LogoofCs  lauf,  was  enacted 
by  congress,  and  a  ne|potiadon  was  en- 
tered upon  which  tenmnated  in  a  peace 
with  France.  Mr.  Logan  sat  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  congresses,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  to  March,  1807,  as  senator  fiom 
Pennsylvania,  and  might  have  continued 
loncer  in  that  station,  but  he  decUned  a 
reelecuon.  In  1810,  he  visited  England, 
with,  the  same  philanthropic  desireof  ptre- 
serving  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
Here,  uiougb  he  fiuled  in  effecting  the  ^ood 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  his  re- 
ception, by  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
of  both  parties,  was  ingnly  flattering.  He 
was  exceedingly  ipieved  at  the  war  which 
followed.  His  heiuth^raduall^  declined  for 
some  yearsi  and  he  died  Apnl  9, 1821. 


LoftA&iTHM  (firom  the  Greek  X4)«f, 
propoitton,  and  iptB^,  number).  ^  The 
iMarithms  of  numbers  are  the  exponents 
or  the  different  powers  to  whidb  a  con- 
stant number  must  be  raised,  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  those  numbers ;  the  princi- 
ples, therefore,  which  apply  to  enMMients 
m  general,  apply  to  lo^anthms.**  To  con- 
stitute a  logarithm,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
exponent  should  refer  to  a  system  or  se- 
ries. These  enx>nenta^  therefore,  consti- 
tute a  series  or  numbers  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  comsponding  to  as  many  oth- 
ers m  geometrical  proportion.  Take,  for 
mstance,  the  series  10^»10;  lO^e-lOO; 
IC-^IOOO;  10"  »- 10,000:  then  we 
have  th^  logarithm  of  lO-^l ;  logarithm, 
100»2  ;  k>gariithm,  1000^3  ;  logarithm, 
10,000 « 4,  &c.  Perhaps  the  definition 
of  a  logaritiim  may  be  more  scientifically 
expreswdthus:  LoearUhm is  a  mathemat- 
ical  term  for  a  numEer  by  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  certain  numerical  ratio  is  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  a  fundamental  ra- 
tio. The  value  of  a  ratio  becomes  known 
to  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  numberSi 
and  is  expressed  by  a  number  called  the 
qiudient  of  the  ratio  ;  for  instance,  12:4  is 
expressed  by 3, or  18:9  by  2;  '3  and  3 
beuig  called  the  quotients  of  the  two  pro- 
portions, 12:4  and  18:9.  If  we  now 
imagine  a  series  of  proportions,  which 
have  all  the  same  value  or  quotient,  as, 
for  instance,  lto3,3u>9,  9to27,  27to 
81,  &A^  (in  which  9  and  3»  27  and  9,  61 
and  27,'  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  3  and  1), 
and  if  we  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  ratio 
3  to  1,  as  the  fundamental  ratio  (or  the 
unit  of  these  ratios),  then  9  to  1  is  the 
double  of  this  ratio,  27  to  1  the  triple,  81 
to  1  the  quadruple,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
bers 1, 2, 3»  4,  which  indicate  the  value  of, 
such  ratios,  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
ratio,  are  celled  U^gariihrns,  If,  therefore, 
in  this  case.  1  is  the  logarithm  of  3,  2 
must  be  tiie  logarithm  of  9,  3  of  27,  4  of 
«31»  &c«  If  we  adopt,  however,  the  ratio 
of  4 : 1  as  the  fundamental  one,  and  hence 
1  as  the  logarithm  of  4,  then  2  would  be 
the  logarithm  of  16,  3  of  64,  &c.  The 
logarithms  of  the  numbers  which  lie  be- 
tween, must  be  fractions,  and  are  to  be 
calculated  and  put  in  a  table.  A  table  of 
logarithms,  made  according  to  an  assumed 
bi^s  or  fundamental  ratio,  of  ail  numbers 
to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logariihmk 
suatem.  The  most  common,  at  present,  is 
that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  fundamental 
basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  I  is  the  logarithm 
of  10>  2  of  100,  3  of  1000,  4  of  10,00a 
&c  It  is  evident  that  all  logarithms  of 
numbers  between  1  and  10,  must  be  mors 
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than  0^  yet  leas  than  1,  i.  e.  a  fraction ; 
thus  the  logarithm  of  6  ia  0.778151a  In 
die  aame  way,  the  l<warithinB  of  the  num- 
ben  between  10  and  100  must  be  more 
than  1,  but  less  than  2,  Sec, ;  thus  the  log- 
arithm of  d5  is  a-s  1.9777296.  All  loga- 
rithms of  the  numbers  between  0, 10, 100, 
1000,  &C.,  are  airanffed  in  tables,  the  use 
of  which,  paiticular^  in  calculations  with 
huge  numbera,  18  yery  mat  The  process 
is  simple  and  easy.  If  there  are  numbers 
to  be  multiplied,  we  only  hav^  to  add  the 
logarithms  ;  if  the  numtbers  are  to  be  di- 
▼ided,  the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be 
subtracted  ;  if  numbers  are  to  l>e  raised 
to  powers,  their  logarithms  are  multiplied ; 
if  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  the  logarithms 
are  merely  to  be  divided  by  ^e  exponent 
of  the  root  In  a  table  of  loffarithms,  the 
integer  figure  is  called  the  index  or  eharac- 
terigtie.  The  decimals  are  called,  by  the 
Germans  and  Italians,  the  manUssa.  In 
general,  the  logarithms  of  the  system  in 
which  1  indicates  10,  are  called  common  or 
Bngf9*8  logarithms.  The  properties  of 
ioganthms,  and  some  of  theur  uses,  were 
taken  notice  of  by  Stiefel  or  Stifdlius,  a 
Geiman  cleigyman,  who  wrote  as  eariy  as 
1530 ;  but  the  use  of  them  in  trigonometiy 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  g[cotch 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  grrat  value,  not  only 
to  mathematicians,  but  to  all  who  have  to 
make  calculations  with  large  numbers. 
The  best  logarithmical  tables  are  those  of 
Vega  (q.  v.)  and  of  Callet  The  former 
are  caiculatpd  with  10  decimals.*  Loga- 
rithms are  of  incalculable  importance  in 
trigonometry  and  in  astronomy.  Ve- 
ga's edition  of  Vlacq's  tables  contains  a 
trigonometrical  table  of  the  common  loga- 
rithms of  the  nulius  or  log,  sin.  toL=^ 
10.0000000,  which  gives  the  logarithms  of 
sines,  arcs,  co-rines,  tangents  and  co-tan- 
gents for  each  second  of  the  two  first  and 
two  last  degrees,  and  for  each  ten  seconds 
of  the  rest  of  the  quadrant.  Under  Na- 
pier's direction,  B.  Urainius  first  gave  the 
logarithm  of  the  sines  of  the  angles 
fix>m  10  to  10  seconds,  the  logarithm  of 
the  tangents,  which  are  the  dinerences  of 
the  logarithms  of  each  sine  and  co-sine,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  sine  for  a  radius 
of  100,000,000  parts.  Kepler  turned  his 
attention  particulariy  upon  the  invention 
of  Napier,  and  gave  a  new  theory  and 

*  Lonrithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  have 
lately  been  published  by  F.  R.  Hassler  (New 
Fork,  I8S0h  and  Mathematical  Tables,  compris- 
ing Logaritmns  of  Numbers,  &c.  (Boston,  1830). 
The  English  tables  are  too  DunMTous  to  mention. 


new  tables.  Bri^  was  also  conspieuoas 
in  the  construction  of  tables.  Mercator 
shows  a  new  way  for  calculating  the  log- 
arithms eaolv  and  accurately.  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  HaJley,  Euler,  L'Huillier,  and 
others,  perfected  the  system  much,  by  ap 
plying  to  it  the  binomial  theorem  and  dif> 
rerential  calculus.  The  names  of  Vlacq, 
Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Callet, 
and  others,  deserve  to  be  honorably  men- 
tioned. The  edition  of  Vlacq,  within  a 
few  years,  l^  ^^8^  ^  particulariy  valua- 
ble. During  the  French  revolution,  when 
all  measures  were  foimded  on  the  decimal 
division,  new  tables  of  the  trigonometrical 
lines  and  their  logarithms  became  neces^ 
saiy.  The  director  of  the  bureau  du  car 
tadrcy  M.  Prony,  was  ordered,  by  govern- 
ment, to  have  tables  calculated,  which 
were  to  be  not  only  extremely  accurate, 
but  to  exceed  all  other  tables  in  magnitude. 
This  colossal  work,  for  which  me  first 
mathematicians  supplied  the  formulas  and 
the  methods  for  using  the  differences  in 
the  calculations,  was  executed,  but  the 
depreciation  of  the  p&per  money  pre- 
vented its  publication.  The  tables  would 
have  occupied  1200  folio  pages.  (JSToHcea 
9ur  le8  gnmdes  TaJbles  Logariihmiqmes  et 
IVigonomHriques,  cakvUs  au  Bureau  du 
Catastre  h  Portff,  an  IX,) 

LoGAU,  Frederic,  baron  of;  an  epigram- 
matist, bom  in  Silesia,  1604,  and  died  in 
1655.  He  early  showed  poetical  talents, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  his  avocations  appear 
to  have  prevented  him  fix)m  attempting 
any  hu^  poeAis,  and  his  poetical  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  short  pieces  and 
epigrams.  He  published  a  selection  of 
200  epigrams,  which  were  so  well  receiv- 
ed, as  to  induce  him  (probably  in  1654)  to 
publish  a  new  collection  of  9000.  A 
contemporaiy  of  Opitz,  he  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 
often  exmesses  himself  with  as  much 
vigor.  Many  of  his  epigrams  are  original 
and  happy,  and  are  the  more  striking  as 
this  department  has  been  littie  cultivated 
by  German  writers.  Logau  is  particu- 
larly original  in  the  gnome,  and  truly 
poetical  in  a  form  ^vhicn  is  now  become 
foreign  to  poetry.  Ramler  and  Lesaing, 
who  edited  a  collection  of  his  epigrams 
in  1759,  revived  his  reputation.  After 
I^essmg's  'death,  Ramler  republished  the 
collection,  in  1791.  Select  poems  of 
Logau  are  contained  in  W.  Miller's  Bib- 
lio&ek  deutgcher  DickUr  des  17  Jakrh, 
(Libraiy  of  the  German  Poets  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  volume  vi,  Leipsic, 
1824). 

Looes   DI  Raffaello  ;  part  of  the 
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Vatican,  and  one  of  those  beautiilil  scenes 
to  be  ibund  nowhere  but  in  Rome.  Leo 
X  had  these  logge  or  arcades  buik 
under  the  direction  of  the  immortal  Ra- 
phaeL  There  are  three  stories  which  en- 
close a  court  called  Q  Cortik  di  S,  Damor 
80,  The  middle  story  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  is  fonned  by  thirteen  arches, 
and  the  vault  of  each  contains  four  paint* 
ings  in  fiesco,  representing  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Pierin  dal  Va«^  Pelle^ 
erino  da  Modena,  Polidoro,  and  Maturino 
da  Caravaggio,  and  others,  after  cartoons 
mepaied  by  the  great  Raphael  himself. 
The  number  of  these  exquisite  pictures  is 
fif^-two;  the  arches  and  pilasters  are 
adorned  with  grotesque  pamtingB,  exe- 
cuted by  Giovanni  da  Udme,  so  fiunous 
in  this  mncb,  also  under  the  direction  of 
Raphael 

Loeic  {X^yint,  L  e.  ^cirrv^ir) ;  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thouch^and  the  correct  con- 
nexion of  ideas.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  name  w^  derived  orig- 
inally from  ihofught  or  from  language^  be- 
cause both  may  be  deaniated  by  xsyofy 
L  e.  reason  ana  word,  in  German,  this 
science  has  also  been  called '2>oiJb-IieAre, 
or  Ventandes-Lehre  (rule  of  thinking,  or 
rule  of  the  understanding),  because  logic 
strives  to  represent,  in  a  scientific  way, 
those  laws  which  the  understanding  is 
bound  to  follow  in  thinking,  and  with- 
out the  observance  of  which,  no  correct 
conclusions  are  possible.  Logic  is  valua- 
Ue,  not  only  as  afibrdipff  rules  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  un<krBtanding,  but 
also  as  a  science  preparatory  to  all  other 
sciences,  particularly  mental  philosophy, 
a»it  affi>rds  the  rules  for  giving  scientific 
connexion  to  all  knowledge,  the  laws  of 
thinking  determining  the  character  of 
acienti&  arranflement  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  logic  can  only  determine 
the  fbrm  of  our  knowledge,  but  can  by 
no  means  teach  us  bow  to  obtain  the  ma- 
tevials  of  knowledge,  and  gain  a  clear  in-* 
sight  into  things  (which  is  the  basinees  of 
mental  Mloioph^,  properly  so  called),  in 
so  fiff  logic  has  been,  of  late,  separated 
fipom  intellectual  philosophy.  But  i^  as 
18  not  unfivquently  done,  all  sciences  are 
divided  into  the  historical  (those  which 
proceed  fiiom  experience,  as  history, 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  &c)  and 
the  philosophical  (the  subjects  of  which 
do  not  ftU  vnthin  the  domain  of  expe- 
rience), logic  ia  a  philosophical  science, 
because  the  laws  of  the  connexion  or 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  fininded  in  reason 
itself  and  not  in  experience,  and  the  sub- 

voL.  vm.  5 


jects  of  lo^c  are,  therefore,  canable  of  « 
demonstrative  certainty  beyond  those  of 
any  other  philosophical  science^  Logic 
has  not  unfinequently  been  overvalued, 
particularly  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  most  systematic  order,  alone,  does  not 
render  assertions  truth.  The  province 
of  logic  has  been  enlarged  or  restaicted 
by  different  philosophers.  Amonc  the 
ancients,  logic  was  made  to  include  the 
deeper  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  truth,  or  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  truth  of  our  knowl- 
edge, which  some  modem  philosophers 
have  referred  to  metaphysics.  Logic  may 
be  divided  into  the  pure  and  the  applied ; 
the  former  treats  of  the  general  laws  and 
operations  of  thought  (conceiving,  judg- 
ing, concluding),  and  their  products 
(notion,  judgment,  conclusion).  Applied 
logic  treats  of  thought  under  particular 
and  special  relations^  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the 
general  laws  of  thought,  viz.  tne  connex- 
ions of  thought  with  otiier  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  the  impediments  and  limi- 
tations which  it  thereby  experiences,  as, 
also,  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
For  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  logic, 
we  are  to  k>ok  to  the  Greeks.  Zeno  of 
Elea  is  called  the  fiither  of  logic  and  dia- 
lectics ;  but  it  wa^  then  U-eated  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
and  eooil  degenerated  into  the  minister  of 
sophistry.  The  sophists  and  the  Mega- 
rean  school  (founded  by  Euclid  of  Mega- 
ra)  greatly  developed  this  art.  The  latter, 
therefore,  became  known  under  the  name 
of  the  heurMc  or  diaUcHc  school^  and  is 
fiunous  for  the  Invention  of  several  soph- 
isms. The  first  attempt  to  represent  the 
fi>rms  of  thinking,  tti  AtbradOj  on .  a  wide 
scale,  and  in  a  purely  scientific  manner, 
was  made  by  Anstotle.  His  logical  writ- 
ings were  called,  by  later  affes,  orgamm, 
and  for  almost  two  thousand  yean  after 
him  maintained  authori^  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers,  liis  investiffations 
were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  me  cri- 
terion of  truth,  in  which  path  Epicurus, 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic  school, 
Chryappus  and  othere  foUowed  him* 
Logic,  or  dialectics,  enjoyed  great  esteem 
in  later  times,  partiouuny  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  that  it  was  conadered  almost  as 
the  spring  of  all  science,  and  was  tauf^t 
as  a  fiberal  avt  from  the  eighth  century. 
The  triumph  of  logic  was  the  scholastie 
philosophy  (which  was  but  a  new  fenn 
of  the  andent  sophistry) ;  and  theology, 
particulariy,  became  fiUed  with  iraml 
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subtiltieg.  RaymunduB  Lullus  strove  to 
give  logic  another  form.  The  scholastics 
were  attacked  b^  Campanella,  Gassendi, 
Peter  Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  RanUe)y  Bacon 
and  others  with  well-founded  objections. 
Descartes  and  Maiebranche  again  con- 
founded logic  and  metaphyracs.  Locke, 
Leibnitz  and  WolfJ  Tchirnhausen,  Tho- 
masius,  Ciufflus,  Ploucquet,  Lambert  (in 
his  New  Organon),  Reimarus  and  othetis, 
have  rendered  great  service  to  modem 
logic  Kant,  Fichte,  ScheDing,  Hegel,  have . 
maintained  very  various  opinions  on  the 
subject  Whatelev's  Treatise  on  Logic, 
first  published  in  the  EncydoptBdia  Metro- 
poliUmat  and  since  in  a  separate  volume, 
18  one  of  the  best  treatises,  in  English,  on 
the  subject 

LoGiEE,  John  Bernard,  descended  from 
a  family  of  French  refugees,  was  bom  in 
1780,  at  Kaiserslautera  in  the  Palatinate, 
where  his  grandfather  was  organist  His 
father  was  appointed,  in  1796,  violinist  in 
.the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Hesse-CasseL 
When  die  subject  of  this  article  was  ten 
years  old,>he  played  the  flute,  then  his 
ftvorite  instmment,  at  a  public  concert 
His  parents  having  died,  his  guardian  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  cultivating 
music,  and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an 
Englishman  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land, in  1805.  De  Grifle  instmcted  him 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  band  of  a  regiment,  com- 
posed several  pieces  for  the  baud,  and 
gave  instmction  on  the  piano-forte,  which 
Jed  to  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  manner 
of  teaching.  lie  was  appointed  organist 
in  Westport,  Ireland,  the  regiment  having 
been  disbanded  in  consequence  of  peace. 
Wishing  to  teach  his  daughter,  then  seven 
years  old,  to  play  the  organ  in  his  absence, 
and  finding  her  hand  defy  all  his  endeav- 
ors, he  was  l^d  to  think  of  some  contriv- 
ance for  giving  it  the  necessaiy  flexibility. 
The  result  was  his  valuable  chiroplasi 
(former  of  the  hand),  which  was  com- 
pletely successfuL  In  1814,  he  began  to 
teach  his  system  more  generally  in  Dub- 
lui.  In  1817,  Mr.  Logier  went  to  London 
to  have  his  sjrstem  examined  by  the  phij- 
barnoonic  society.  Although  the  result 
of  the  examination  was  not  favorable,  the 
system  became  veiy  pc^ular.  In  1821, 
the  Pmssian  government  sent  an  agent  to 
London  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and  Mr. 
Logier  was  soon  aAer  invited  by  the  same 
govermnent  to  introduce  //  tn  Berlin, 
whither  be  went  in  1822,  and,  at  the  end 
of  five  momhs,  received  an  order  from 
the  kinj;  to  instruct  twenty  persons  so  that 
they  migbt  spread  his  method  throughout 


Pmssia.  It  was  introdiiced  into  Leipsic, 
and  many  other  places  of  Germany.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  givmg  instmction 
to  many  pupils  at  the  same  dme,  and, 
though  open  to  the  objection  toiwhich 
aU  systems  are  exposed,  that  they  cannot 
produce  genius,  its  success  suffici^ndy 
shows  not  only  its  practicability,  but  also 
its  advantages. 

Logos  (Greek,  \iyoi,  from  X^civ,  to  speak) 
has  a  great  variety  of  meanings:^  1.  lan- 
guage, speech  in  general ;  hence,  2.  every 
manifestation  of  the  reason  and  under- 
standing by  language,  so  that  it  has  the 
meanings  of  oration,  eloquence,  conver- 
sation, address,  also  of  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  speaking,  &c.  Lansuage 
being  peculiar  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, and  speech  presupposing  thought, 
k^M  signines,  3.  reason,  the  fiiculty  of 
thinking  in  general ;  4.  every  thing  which 
is  a  production  of  the  latter,  as  notions, 
conceptions,  demonstration,  calculation, 
explanation,  condidon  and  relation,  nay, 
even  wisdom  and  logic.  Thus  logos  has 
the  meaning  both  of  ratio  and  ortrf^.* 
In  Christian  theology,  the  word  X^yof,  as 
used  in  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures, 
has  been  the  source  of  continual  disputes 
ever  since  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
The  passage  in  the  Bible  which  chiefly 
gives  rise  to  this  discussion,  is  the  opening 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John :— "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
&c.  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  here 
translated  Word  (U  verbe,  das  voortj  &c.)  is 
Uyos.  What  is  here  to  be  understood  by 
X6yoif  what  is  its  essential  character, 
whether  it  is  a  person  of  the  Deity  or  not, 
the  creative  intellect  of  God,  or  the  Son, 
through  whom  he  created,  or  the  divine 
tmtb  which  was  to  be  revealed,  &c. — ^this 
work  is  not  the  proper  place  to  examine, 
nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  even  to  enu- 
merate the  different  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  on  this  interesting  point 
of  Christian  metaphysics.  We  can  refer 
tlie  reader  to  no  better  source  of  informa- 
tion than,  the  General  History  of  Chris- 
tianity anid  the  Church  (in  German),  by 
Augustus  Neander,  Hamburg,  1827  et  aeq. 

*  A  slight  stady  of  euHiy&ted  lan^ages  wHi 
shqw  how  generally  the  word  ngiuf^rmf  speeck, 
or  some  word  derived  finom  the  original  verb  t» 
speak t  has  acquired  a  very  extended  meaning; 
as  the  Latin  res,  from  the  Greek  Utt,  I  speak, 
Xtfyoc  from  Xcye<v.  Emer  and  DebeTf  sinufyine: 
toordf  are  ihe  most  generic  terms  in  the  Oriental 
languages. 
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— «  woik  of  difltiwiiahed  research  and  im^ 
partiality.  The  £(>iiiaii  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  X«yos  (veHnan)  makes  it  a  person, 
and  not  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  that 
the  Woid  is  called  God,  not  by  catachre- 
sis,  but  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  meaning 
of  the  term ;  that  the  most  ancient  Others 
of  the  church  always  taught  the  divinity 
of  the  Word,  and  that  they  derived  the 
idea  from  the  H<^y  Scriptures  alone,  and 
not  from  the  Platonic  phdosophy ,  as  many 
have  aasertedl  For  a  view  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the. 
Catholic  IHOiannaire  de  Thiohgie  (Tou- 
louse, 1817),  article  Vtrhtj  and  to  the 
worl»  particularly  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Some  of  the  opim<»)s  of  modem  theolo- 
gians on  the  meaning  of  the  U^o8  are  as 
foQowB :-— It  18  necessary,  some  say,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  true  meaiung  of 
k^f  to  begin  with  the  examination  of 
0»^,  which  was  previously  used.  (See 
the  book  of  Ph»MrM,  viii,  1  et  seq.,  and  the 
bookof  FRMftnn,vii,23et8eq.)  The  po- 
etical author  of  the  Proverbs  does  not 
'imagine  a  person  separate  from  God,  but 
only  an  interior  power  of  (^rod,  because, 
m  his  time,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  a 
bmg  proceeding  from  God,  the  Jews 
having  borrowed  ^diis  notion  at  a  later 
period  frfxn  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  ema- 
nations.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach 
(xziv,  3)  first  uses  X6yos  t9  ees,  as  equivalent 
to  v«^o^  signify  the  almighty  -power  of 
God.    TheWordbeinffanactotvirisdom, 

Sive  rise  to  the  awmbol.  John  speaks  of 
e  logoi  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel 
only,  and  afterwards  uses  the  expression 
irvcKfw  r9  orf.  From  his  representation,  the 
following  positions  havfe  been  deduced : — 
the  lo^  was  (a.)  fitxn  the  begmning  of 
all  things  (comp.  ProvetitSj  v^  SfiS ;  Sirach, 
XXXV f  9) ;  (6.)  m>m  the  beginnmg  with  God 
(comp.  Sir.  i,  1;  Wiad,  ix,  4,  9);  (c.) 
throuflfa  it  the  world  was  created  (Prov. 
iSoI.  viii,  31 ;  Sir,  xxiv,  9) ;  (d,)  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  hraa  was  manifested  as 
a  man  to  the  workl  ( TfifdL  SbL  X,  16 ;  ii,  14 ; 
Sir.  xxiv^lS).  St  John,  therefore,  say  those 
who  thus  interpret  him,  had  the  same  idea 
oftheJfl^  as  the  apocryphal  writers;  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  ascribe 
to  the  U)ga$  the  creation  of  aU  thincs, 
while  St  John  leaves  this  point  unde- 
cided in  his  ^  d^  9vy  does  not  amount  to 
a  contradiction.  Others,  particularty  the 
earlier  commentators,  onderstand  by  togas, 
the  Deity  himself  that  is,  the  second  p^- 
son  of  the  deity  (accordmg  to  St  John  viii, 
5Sy  But  tbose  who  adhere  to  the  former 
opinion  maintain  that  this  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  John  xiv,  28 ;  xii,  49-^50;  v,  19~ 


20;  and  that  he  underatood  by  logos,  oaXy 
a  power  of  God,  which  vras  communi- 
cated to  Jesus,  on  account  of  which  he 
could  claim  divine  attributes,  and  yet  call 
the  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  power, 
greater  than  himself.  Others,  as  Herder, 
Paulus,  Eckerman,  understand  by  logos, 
the  Word  of  God  (mr>»  12"^  ^l"«h» 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God,  is  the  symbol  of  his 
creative-power  (Gen.  i,et  seq.).  The  later 
Jews  also  represented  the  divme  ommpo- 
tence  by  the  %oord  of  God.  -  But  it  is 
maintained,'  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  the  logos^ 
that  he  did  not  understand  by  it  merely 
the  divine  omnipotence.  A  similar  ac- 
count is  ffiven  of  the  creation  by  the 
Word,  in  me  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter  (Das  ChrisUfntkum  vnd 
die  &UsUn  RdMontn  des  Orienis),  the 
logos  jcorrespon^  with  the  Indian  Om, 
the  Persian  Hanover,  the  Egyptian  Kneph. 
Otiiers,  following  the  fethers  of  the  church, 
particularly  Eusebius,  understand  bv  logos 
an  independent  substance,  exiemal  from 
God,  like  the  vh  of  Plata  But  this,  ajrain, 
it  is  said,  involves  an  error,  because  rlato 
means  by  vS;,  only  a  power  of  .God.  Still 
others,  as  Mosheiro,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem, 
declare,  with  Irenseus^  the  logos  of  St  John 
to  be  identical  with  the  logos  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (q.  V.) ;  but  it  is  objected,  that  John  did 
not  conceive  of  a  plundity,  like  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  eeons.  Lam;e  considered 
l^os  equivalent  tb  the  sophia  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  to  the  logos  of  Phik>, 
and  as  a  distinct  person  from  God ;  bu^ 
say  the  others,  oo^  is  not  somcHthing 
distinct  from  God.  Paulus,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, also  identifies  the  logos  of  Phi- 
lo  with  that  of  St  John.  But  it  is  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  John  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Phiio's  notion,  as  it  vnis  not  an  opinion 
commonly  known  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  view  of  the  apocryphal  writers  is 
more  similar  to  his;  moreover,  that  if 
St  John  meant  any  thing  more  than  an 
original,  eternal  power  in  God,  his  Oth 
jiv  would  imply  ^dualism.  Others  have 
attempted  grammatical  explanations.  D6- 
derlein  and  Storr  translated  the  word 
X^o(  by  dodrina,  the  abstract  being  put 
for  the  concrete,  doctrine  for  Uad&r,  as 
in  Gen.  xlii,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  23;  Luke 
iv,  96.  According  to  others,  b  X&yot  means 
h  Xeyd/ttvos  (the  proimsed) ;  but  history  makes 
no  mention  of  Christians  who  still  expect- 
ed a  IMTessiah.  The  ancient  philosophers 
often  distinguish  two  logoses,  an  interior 
in  God  or  man,  which   merely  thinks 
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(Uyos  MtoBtros),  and  an  exterior  or  uttering 

LooTHiNo ;  the  legifllatiye  portion  of 
the  Norwegian  sUnSdnfy  or  diet  As 
soon  as  the  king  or  his  representative 
has  opened  the  sesBion,  the  storthing 
choose  one  quarter  of  their  memberB  to 
compose  the  logthing.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  constitute  the  oddstkmg,  or 
representatives  of  the  landed  property. 
These  bodies  conduct  their  deUberations 
separately,  and  each  chooses  its  own  pres- 
ident and  secretary.  Every  law  is  first, 
jMoposed  in  the  odelsthing,  either  by  its 
ovra  members  or  by  the  government 
through  a  oounseUor  of  state.  If  the 
proposition  is  then  accepted,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  logthing,  who  either  accept  or 
reject  it,  at  pleasure,  in  the  latter  case  giv- 
ing their  reasons.  These  are  considered 
by  the  odelsthing,  who  either  abandon  the 
proposed  measure,  or  send  it  again,  either 
with  or  without  alteration,  to  the  logthing. 
If  the  proposition  is  twice  sent  down  by 
the  odelsthing  to  the  other  house,  and  is, 
by  theita,  twice  rejected,  the  whole  stor- 
thing then  assemble  together,  and  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members.  At  least  three  days 
must  elapse  between  each  of  the  consid- 
.eiadons.  When  a  measure,  proposed  by 
Hie  odelsthing,  has  received  tbe  assent  of 
the  other  division  of  the  assembly,  or  of 
the  whole  storthing,  a  deputation  firom 
both  branches  of  the  storthing  is  sent  to 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  viceroy 
or  regency,  to  obtain  the  royal  sanction 
for  the  measure.  The  sessions  of  both 
houses  are  public,  and  their  deliberations 
Are  daily  made  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  the  press.  The  members  of  the 
logthinff  form,  together  vrith  the  highest 
judiciaf  authorities,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  kingdom,  which  decides  on  charges, 
preferTMi  by  the  odelsthinff,  against  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  of 
the  members  of  the  superior  courts,  for 
violation  of  their  official  duties,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  storthing,  for  any  offences 
which  they  may  have  conunitted  in  that 
capacity.  In  this  tribunal,  the  logthins 
presides.  Against  a  sentence  pronounced 
by  this  su{»eme  tribunal,  no  pardon  avails, 

*  Gothe,  in  his  celebrated  Faustus,  makes  use 
of  this  passa^  of  St.  John  to  plunge  Faustus 
deeper  into  his  despondeqcy.  He  endeavors  to 
translate  X^o;  by  wordf  mindf  power:  nothlne 
will  do :  at  last  he  chooses  deedf  and  is  satisfied. 
Thoiu;fa  this  agrees  well  en(Migfa  with  the  charac- 
ter ofthe  hero,  the  poet  ought  to  have  considered 
that  if  Faustus  understood  Greek,  he  must  have 
known  that  Xiyot  never  means  deed  or  any  mani- 
festation of  reason  by  action. 


except  in  cases  where  the  punishment  is 
death.  (See  Stmihinf.) 
'  Loewoon.  This  important  article  of 
commerce  is  the  wood  ofthe  htBinatox^on 
Campeebianuniy  a  small  straggling  tre^  be- 
longing to  the  ftmily  luiifntfiotce,  which 
grows  wild,  in  moist  ^ces,  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  its  abimdance  in  some  parts  of  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Can^eachhfvood.  The  leaves  are  fmi- 
nate ;  the  flowers  small,  yellowish,  and  dis- 
posed in  axillary  racemes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  usually  spinous  branches.  The 
wood  is  red,  tinged  vrith  orange  and  black, 
so  heav^  as  to  sink  in  vrater,  and  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
emploved  in  dyeing.  The  black  and  pur- 
ple colors  are  very  much  used,  but  they 
are  not  so  permanent  as  some  obtained 
from  other  substances.  Though  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  Jamaica,  the  log- 
wood of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  fixmi 
Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it  forms 
an  extensive,  but  unhealthy,  branch  ofbusi- 
ness.  From  Honduras  it  is  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  U.  States. 

LoHEirsTEiN,  Daniel  Caspar  von,  a 
German  poet  ofthe  Silesian  school,  was 
bom  1635,  in  Silesia,  and  died  1683,  at 
Breslau.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  particu- 
Ifirly  tragedies  and  comedies ;  and  we  men- 
tion him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad  taste. 
His  bombast  is  pushed  to  the  furthest  ex- 
travagance, and,  as  an  instance  of  aberra- 
tion from  tasfe,  is  not  uninteresting  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  ifis  dra- 
matic extroMmmzas  are  collected  in  his 
JVauer-  wtd  iMstgedickU  (Biedau,  1680, 
1689;Leipeic,17S). 

Loir-aivd-Ch£R  ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  from  the  two  rivers 
which  cross  it ;  the  former  in  the  south 
part,  and  the  other  in  the  north.    (See 

Loire  (Liftr\  the  largest  river  of 
France,  rises  m  the  Cevennes,  in  the  de- 
partment ofthe  Ard^che,  and  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Nantes  in  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  length  is  about  520  miles.  It 
is  shallow  in  many  places,  but  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  merchant  ships  to  Nantes^ 
for  smaller  ones  to  Briaire,  and  for  boats 
to  Boanne.  The  levee  upon  the  Loire  is 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  in 
France.  It  extends  fiom  Angers  to  Or- 
leans, and  was  constructed  to  confine  the 
river  within  its  banks,  and  to  exclude  the 
waters  from  a  tract  of  country  which  is  said 
formerly  to  have  been  a  morass  100  miles 
in  leiigth,  and  30  or  40  in  breadth.  Its 
base  is  about  40  feet  wide,  and  its  eleva- 
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tioli  neariy  25  ftom  the  adjoiniDg  level ; 
and  its  upper  surface,  which  10  paved  with 
large  stones,  is  just  capacious  enough  to 
admit  three  carriages  abreast.  By  tlie 
new  division  of  France,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, three  departments  have  received  their 
name  fit>m  the  river — ^the  Loire,  and  the 
Upper,  and  Lower  Loire.  In  1815,  the 
river  became  of  historical  importance. 
The  French  army,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  fallen  back  to  the  walls 
of  Paris,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation made  by  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment, retired  without  further  hostilities, 
under  the  command  of  Davoust,  beyond 
the  Loire,  it  was  called  the  army  oftht 
Loin, 

Loire,  Lons  Upper,  and  Loire  Low- 
er ;  three  French  departments.  (See  De- 
partnent.) 

Loirbt  ;  a  French  department  (See 
DoKoimenL) 

Loizerolles,  M.  de,  was  a  barrister  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  arrest- 
ed, with  his  father,  in  1798,  on  suspicion, 
and  conveyed  with  him  to  the  prison  of 
St  Lazare.  On  the  7th  of  Thermidor, 
two  days  before  the  fidl  of  Robespierre, 
the  messengers  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal arrived  at  the  prison  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried,  and  called 
tor  Loizerolles,  the  son.  The  younff  man 
was  asleep,  but  the  fiither,  with  a  heroic 
wish  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  die  pres- 
ervation of  his  son,  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  the  Concierverie,  and  appeared 
before  the  judges.  The  cleric,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  age,  substituted  the 
name  of  Francis  for  John,  the  word  father 
for  son,  and  the  age  of  61  for  22,  and  thus 
the  father  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  though 
no  charae  or  crime  was  alleged  against 
him !  M.  Loizerolles,  junior,  has  since 
celebrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  in 
a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  with  historical 
notes  (ISmo.,  1813). 

LoK.    (See  J^Tcrthem  MyOudogy.) 

LoKMAN  is  a  name  that  figures  in  the 
.mt>verbs  and  traditions  of  the  Arabians. 
The  period  at  which  he  lived  is  very  di^ 
ferently  stated,  so  that  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  there  were  not  two  of  the  same  name  at 
different  periods.  According  to  tradition, 
Lokman  was  a  scion  fiora  the  stoek  of  Ad, 
and  was  once  sent,  with  a  caravan,  from 
Ethiopia  to  Mecca,  to  pr^  for  rain  in  a 
time  of  great  droiight  But  God's  anger  de- 
stroyed the  whofe  ffamily  of  Ad,  except 
Lokman,  the  c«ly  rifffateous  one ;  where- 
upon An  Creator  of  the  world  gave  him 
his  choice,  to  five  as  long  as  the  dung  of 
seven  gazelles^  which  lay  in  an  inaccessi- 


ble hole  in  a  mountain,  should  last,  or  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
cessive vultures.  Lokman  chose  the  last, 
and  lived  for  an  almost  incalculable  length 
of  time.  There  is  also  in  the  Koran  an 
account  of  a  Lokman,  sumamed  the 
mse ;  sometimes,  also,  called  JIRm-Anamy 
or  ihefMer  of  the  Anama.  This  one, 
whether  identical  with  the  former  or  not, 
is  not  for  us  to  determine,  lived  in  David's 
time,  and  is  represented  as  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Phrygian  iGsop ;  and  the 
Arabians  have  a  great  variety  of  fables  by 
him,  which,  however,  are  formed  upon 
the  mode]  of  those  of  iGsop,  and  of  which 
the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  so  early 
a  date  as  the  first  centunr  of  the  Hegira. 
This  person  had,  also,  a  lite  of  remarkable 
duration  (according  to  some  300,  accord- 
ing to  others  lOC^  years),  which  coinci- 
dence in  the  accounts  of  them  afR>ids  sood 
grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Lok- 
man of  the  Koran,  and  the  one  whom  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  whose  bistoiy,  in 
the  course  of  ases,  has  been  thus  fimciful- 
\\  adorned.  The  fables  of  Lokman  were, 
tor  the  first  time,  made  known  to  Europe 
through  the  press,  by  Erpenius,  in  1615. 
They  were  first  published  in  Arabic,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  were  afterwards  ap- 
pended to  an  Arabic  grammar,  published 
by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  and  have  since 
gone  through  many  editions,  none  of 
which,  however,  are  free  from  errors' 
Among  the  Oriental  nations,  these  fables, 
owing  to  their  laconic  brevity  and  tasteless 
dress,  are  held  in  little  respect,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  have,  for  a  long  time,  suft- 
teined  with  us.  In  1799,  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Egypt  by  the  French,  Marcel 
superintended  an  e(fition  of  JFWe^  de  Lokr 
mariy  at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in 
Paris  in  1803 ;  but  the  best  is  that  prepar- 
ed by  Caussin,  ui  1818,  for  the  use  of^e 
pupils  at  tiie  colUgt  royale.  The  editor 
of  Galland's  translation  of  the  Homor 
yaun-Mtmehj  or  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  mis- 
taken in  asoribinff  these  Indian  febles  to 
Lokman  as  well  as  Bidpai.  The  most 
complete  manuscript  of  the  fiibles  of  Lok- 
man is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  in  Per- 
sian. 

LoLLARBs.  (Sea  Begumes^  IKrfemtifeg, 
snd  OiddaMe.) 

LoLLi,  Antonio;  a  celebrated  violinist^ 
bom  1726,  or,  Recording  to  some,  1740,  at 
Betvamo,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  In 
176S— 73,  he  was  in  the  servii^e  of  die 
duke  of  WiyFtemfoeig.     He     '^ 
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went  to  RiuBia,  and  his  perfonnauce  pleas- 
'  4kI  the  empress  Catharine  II  so  much,  that 
she  presented  hun  with  a  bow,  on  which 
she  had  herself  written  the  words,  <^This 
bow,  made  by  Catharine,  with  her  own 
bands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  LolIL" 
In  1775,  he  travelled  in  Ensland,  France 
and  Spain.  In  Madrid,  besides  other  per- 
quisites,-he  received  2000  reals  from  die 
director  of  the  theatre  for  each  concert 
In  1789,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Naples,  in  17d4.  Lolli  endeavored  to 
•unite  the  excellences  of  the  schools  of 
Nardini  and  Ferrari.  He  had  acquired 
■an  astonishing  ^ility  on  his  instrument 
He  was  called  the  tnuncal  rope-dancerJ 
None  of  his  predecessors  haa  attained 
such  perfection  on  the  fin^r-board;  but, 
at  the  same  thne,  he  lost  himself  in  wild 
and  irregular  phantasies,  in  which  he  often 
neglected  all  time,  so  that  the  most  prac- 
tised player  could  not  accompany  him. 
LoLME,  De.  (See  De  LoLmt,) 
LotfBARD-HousE,  LoMJSARo  (mons 
pidatis,  mont  de  piiU);  a  pubUc  institu- 
tion, at  which  every  person,  but  especially 
the  poor,  mav  obtain  money  for  a  short 
time,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  on  de- 
positing sufficient  pledges  (pawnsl  and 
are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recouree  to  usurers.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  Lombards  and  pawn- 
houses  is,  that  the  former  are  established 
by  public  authority,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  while  the  latter  are  established  by 
private  individuals,  for  their  own  profit 
Afler  a  given  time,  the  pawns,  if  not  re- 
deemed, are  sold  by  public  auction,  and 
the  surplus,  after  deducting  interest  and 
costs,  is  given  to  the  former  owner;  or,  if 
he  cannot  be  found,  retained  for  him  one 
vear.  If  he  does  not  then  aj^pear,  the  sum 
IS  given  to  charitable  institutions.  The 
Lombard  gives  a  certificate,  stating  the  time 
of  deposit,  the  sum  received,  the  name  of 
the  pawner,  the  article  pawned,  the  page  of 
the  Dook  in  which  it  is  entered.  The  bearer 
of  this  certificate  may  redeem  the  articles 
within  the  time  fixed,  unless  the  owner  has 
apprized  the  Lombard  that  it  was  lost,  &c. 
The  origin  of  these  establishments  has 
been,  vrith  much  probabilitv,  referred,  by 
Borotheus  Asciomus  (i.  e.  Matthew  Zim- 
mermann,  who  died  in  1639,  and  who  was 
superintendent  in  Meissen*),  to  the  time 
of  pope  Pius  n  or  Paul  II  (1464—1471). 
Barnabas  Interanmensis,  however,  a  Mi- 
norite fiiar,  established  the  first  Lombard- 
house  m  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  the 
Churchy  befi>re  1464,  or  in  that  year, 

*  A  soj^ntendeiit,  in  the  north  of  Gennany, 
m  a  mapmoe  ProCestaat  minister. 


though  it  did  not  leceive  pope  Paul  IPs 
confirmation  before  1467.  A  lawyer  in 
Perugia,  Fortunatus  de  Ck>poli8,  rendered 
much  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  Another  Lombard  was  soon  afler 
erected  in  Orvieto.  In  1472,  Sixtus  IV 
confirmed  one,  established  at  Viterbo,  in 
1469,  by  a  Minorite,  Franciscus  de  Vitec- 
bo,  and,  in  1479,  another  at  Savona,  his 
native  place.  Lombards  were  thus  grad- 
ually established  in  almost  all  Italian  cities 
diunng  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. (See  Beckmann's  Hiatory  o^  hwen- 
(iofu,  vol.  iii,  3d  part)  The  fiist  Lombard 
in  (jfermany  was  established  in  Nurem- 
berg, in  1496,  with  an  imperial  privilege. 
In  die  Netherlands,  France  and  England, 
whither  the  rich  Lombard  merchants  em- 
igrated, on  account  of  the  struggles  of  ^e 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  they  lent  their 
money  for  interest;  whence  such  estab- 
lishments were,  and  still  are,  called  Lorn- 
harda^  In  some  large  cities  of  Europe, 
the  Lombards  are  very  extensive,  but  do 
not  always  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  prove.  The  follow- 
ing statistical  tables,  relative  to  the  numi  de 
pUU  in  Paris,  framed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  are  interesting^  as  they  show  that 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
can  with  difiSculty  find  the  means  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  pawn-broker,  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  forced  topay  usu- 
rious interest  In  the  year  1896,  there 
were  1,200,104  pledges  of  different  arti- 
cles, upon  which  the  sum  of  24,521^57 
francs  was  lent  The  number  of  pledges 
redeemed  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
only  1,124,221,  and  the  sum  to  21,569,437 
francs;  so  that  75,883  remained  at  the 
numi  de  pUU ;  and  there  was  in  its  hands 
the  sum  of  2,951,720  fiancs.  As  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  mont  de  pHU  not  to  lend 
more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  value 
upon  articles  pledged<--though  the  hiw  for 
its  formation,  dated  in  1777,  directs  that 
the  borrower  shall  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  his  pledge, — ^we  may  estimate 
the  value  of  the  75,883  imredeemed 
pledges,  upon  which  nearly  3,000,000  of 
francs  were  lent,  at  12,000,i)00.  Suppos- 
ing the  sale  of  these  articles  to  be  effected, 
and  all  the  reductions  of  excise,  registiy, 
&C.,  made,  there  would  be  returned  to  the 
proprietors  of  them  the  half  of  these 
12,000,000.  It  would  result,  that  6,000,000, 
at  least,  are  thus  annually  levied  upon  the 
least  affluent  class  of  society — that  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  description 
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of  pereons  for  whcnn  the  dtp6U  for  men- 
dichy  were  created.  LidepoideDtly  of 
theee  6»000^000,  inevitably  lost  to  the  un- 
fortunate borrowers,  we  must  add  the 
interest  of  13  per  cent  per  annum,  taken 
upon  the  24,£^1,137  francs  lent  by  the 
mont  de  pUU;  that  is  to  say,  2fi6l^ 
fiancs,  adding  nearly  3,000,000,  which, 
with  the  6,000,000  abeady  spoken  o^ 
constitute  a  total  of  9,000,000.  9,000,000, 
divided  among  437,500  inhabitants,  half 
of  the  875,000  composing  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  capital,  give  20  francs,  30 
centimes,  or,  omitting  the  fiaction,  30  fiancs 
for  each  inhabitant  In  a  fiunily  com- 
posed of  four  penons,  the  average  will 
then  be  nearly  80  francs— an  immense 
sum  for  a  ftLDuJy  which  can  with  difficulty 
procure  daily  necessaries ! 

Lombard  School.  (See  Btdian  JJrty  in 
the  article  Mafyj  and  Potntiiuf,  ISstary  <^.) 

Lombard  maEBT,  a  weltknown  spot 
in  the  ^gantic  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  is  situated  in  the  city,  and  received 
its  name  from  havinff  been  the  residence 
of  the  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of 
former  times,  whose  usurious  transactions 
caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  and  ia  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  London 
commercial  world. 

Lombards,  Lonoobardi,  or  Lanoo- 
BARDi.  Some 'derive  the  name  from  the 
long  bard$  or  spears^  by  which  this  nation 
is  said  to  have  beeu  distinguished  from 
the  other  northern  tribes ;  others  from  the 
long  strips  of  land  (begnk)  which  they  in- 
habited, on  both  sides  of^  the  Elbe,  from 
Luneburg  to  Magdeburg.  They  are  gen- 
erally considered  a  German  tribe  (but  Pau- 
lus  Diaconus  calls  them  Scandinavians), 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  or  Suevi, 
which  dwelt  below  the  Isttevones.  Their 
most  ancient  seats  were  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Elbe,  in  the  eastern  Jtarts  of  the 
principalis  of  Luneburg^  ana  in  the  Alt- 
mark,  or  the  BardengaUf  so  called,  Which, 
most  probably,  takes  its  name  from  them. 
Here  Tiberius  found  them,  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Elbe,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
them.  Strabo  narrates  that  Tiberius 
/Irove  them  beyond  the  Elbe;  but  Vel- 
leius  Patereulufl^  who  himself  accompa- 
nied the  expeditioii,  makes  no  mention  of 
it  The  Lombards  afterwards  appear  in 
the  Bfarcomannic  league,  under  Marobod- 
uua,  with  whose  despotism  being  dissat- 
isfied, they  ccmcluded  a  league  with  the 
CheniscL  They  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  left  their  settlements  on  the  Elbe^ 
and  to  have  approached  nearer  the  Ohe- 
5* 


The  latter  tribe,  having  been 
weakened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the 
Lombards  improved  the  opportunity  to 
spread  themselves  farther,  and  humiliate 
the  Cherusci,  took  poesesaon  of  all  ^eir 
settlements  north  or  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  na- 
tions there.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  Ptolemy,  they  now  spread  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of 
the  fonner  Angrivarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi 
and  Cherusci.  They  maintained  them- 
selves in  these  territories  till  the  new 
Frankish  confederacy,  formed  of  the  an- 
cient Cheruacan  league,  enforced  against 
them  the  ancient  rioits  of  the  Cherusci, 
and,  in  all  probabiuty,  drove  the  Lom- 
bards back  to  their  ancient  seats  on  the 
Elbe.  For  900  years,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
centuiT,  they  appeared  again  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube,  and,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  part  of  Pannonia  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Justinian  II,  aided  by  the  Avari, 
put  an  end,  under  their  king  Alboin,  in 
566,  to  the  einpire  of  the  Gepide,  in 
Tninsylvania.  Meeting  with  little  resist- 
ance, they  conauered,  two  years  aiicr, 
under  the  same  lung,  in  connexion  with 
20,000  emigrant  Siucons,  all  Upper  Italy 
(which  was  now  calUed  the  Hiutdom  of  the 


able  sovereign,  from  713  to  726,  extended 
the  Lombanl  dominion  in  Middle  Italy. 
But,  having  become  too  formidable  to 
the  popes,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Prankish  kings,  and  Charlemagne 
took  the  Lombard  kin^  Desiderius  pris- 
oner, in  774,  after  a  six  months'  siege, 
m  Pavia,  and  destroyed  the  Lombard  king- 
doirt^See  Henry  Leo's  HUiory  of  Raly^ 
vol  1  (fix>m  A.D.568to  1125),  in  the  Ge«- 
cMehU  der  Europ&ischen  Skuienj  by  Uee- 
ren  and  Uckert  (Hamburg,  1829). — A  polit- 
ical history  of  Italv,  and  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombflirds,  by  C.  Troya,  pf  Naples, 
has  been  announced. 

LoMBAiiDT,  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  Lombards  had  conquered  a  sreat  part 
of  Italy,  comprehended  the  whole  of  Up- 
per Italy.  At  a  later  period,  the  Austrian 
provinces  in  Italy  (the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua)  have  been  called  w^htffriem 
Lombanbf.  These,  with  other  countries, 
were  formed  by  Bonuwrta  into  the  Cisal- 
pine, then  into  the  mlian  republic,  and, 
lasdy,  in  ISOS,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  the  name  of  Lombard^  ceased  to  be 
By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814, 
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Aufltria  came  into  poopcoDton  of  much 
of  that  part  of  Upper  Italy  which  had 
constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and, 
in  1815,  it  formed  of  its  Italian  provinces 
a  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In  this 
are  comprehended  the  territories  of  the 
former  republic  of  Venice  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Iscria,  and  the  canton  of  Civida, 
which  are  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
lUyria),  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  a  small  part  of  Parma, 
Placentiia,  and  the  papal  territories,  and 
those  formerly  belonging  to  Switzeriand, 
viz.  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Cbiaven- 
na.  It  is  bounded  by  Switzeriand,  Ger- 
many, the  Adriatic  sea,  the  Papal  States, 
Modena,  Parma  and  Sardinia.  It  contains 
17,600  square  miles,  and  4,176,000  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  are  66,500  Germans, 
5600  Jews,  and  some  Greeks.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Taffliamento,  the  Piave, 
the  Brenta,  the  Adise,  tiie  Po,  Ticino, 
Mincio  and  Adda.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Como,  the  I^igo  Maggiore, 
and  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda.  Its  ca- 
nals are  also  numerous.  The  country  is, 
for  the  most  part,  level,  but  towards  the 
north,  it  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  the  west  of  Padua,  lie  the  Eugane- 
an  mountains,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  from  1700  to  1800  feet  in  height 
This  province  is,  in  most  parts,  well  culti- 
vated, and  resembles  a  garden.  The  cli- 
mate is  cool  in  the  northern  districts,  near 
the  Alps ;  but  is,  in  the  remaining  parts, 
wnrm,  mild  and  healthy,  although  not  fi«e 
from  fit)6tB  in  winter;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  olive, 
orange,  citrons,  and  dtfaer  tender  plants,  as 
well  as  the  vineyards,  aro  injured  by  the 
cold,  and  the  rivers  frozen*  Even  the 
lagoons  at  Venice  are  sometimes  fix>zen  so 
hud,  that  you  may  walk  a  considerable 
distance,  or  even  drive  carriages,  upon 
them.  The  animals  of  the  country  are 
neat  catde,  tolerable  horses,  sheep  with 
coarse  wool,  numerous  birds  and  fish. 
The  silk-worm  is  also  raised.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  very  productive  in  • 
maize,  aod  other  species  of  grain,  legu- 
minous plants,  gaiden  firuits,  fiax,  &e. 
Lands  that  are  swampy  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  which  part  is 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  part  ex- 
ported to  Germany.  The  production  of 
oil  and  wine  is  also  much  attended  to^ 
Besides  tiie  fiuits  above-named,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  figs,  and  manv  other  fruits^ 
grow  here.  A  considerable  trade  is  cuv 
ried  on  in  figs,  oranges  and  citrons.  The 
minend  kmgdom  produces  iron,  copper, 


maible,  salt  There  are  some  mineral  wa- 
ters. Manufiietures  no  longer  sustain  the 
rank  which  they  once  held :  the  principal 
are  those  of  glass,  silk  and  iron.  The  pro- 
duction and  manu&cture  of  silk  are  at- 
tended to  throughout  the  country.  All 
kinds  of  silk  stufi^,  ribbons,  hose  and 
sewing-silk  are  exported.  The  manu&c- 
ture  of  glass  at  V  enice  and  Murano  was 
once  important,  and  their  mirrors  much 
celebrated ;  and,  even  now,  artificial 
peark,  and  glass  work  of  all  kinds,  aro  ex- 
ecuted in  great  perfection.  Themanufiic- 
tories  of  steel  and  iron  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  Brescia,  where  many  fire-arms, 
sabres,  knives,  &C,,  are  made.  The  man- 
ufiicture  of  woollens  has  much  declined. 
The  gold  and  silver  works  at  Venice  and 
Milan  are  celebrated;  porcelain,  potteiy, 
carpets,  paper,  many  articles  of  luxury,  as 
masks,  artificial  flowers,  pomatum,  con- 
fectionary, perfumes,  sausages,  candied 
fiiuts,  vermicelli,  and  Parmesan  cheese, 
are  abo  produced.  Cremona  is  noted  for 
her  violins,  flutes,  lutes,  &c.  The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  in  value.  This  coun- 
tiy  is  dependent  upon  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, but,  in  April,  1815,  the  emperor 
gave  it  a  constitution.  (See  article  CoU" 
ttiMioni  vol.  iii,  p.  468.)  It  is  governed 
hf  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Milan,  and  is 
divided  into  the  governments^  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  The  administration 
of  each  is  intrusted  to  a  governor  and  a 
council,  dependent  upon  the  highest  au- 
thorities at  Vienna.  The  government  of 
Lombardy  contains  nearly  3,^200,000  in- 
habitante,  on  S370  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry, and  its  capital  is  Milan.  Venice  is  the 
capita]  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  which  contains  2,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, upon  9830  square  miles.  The  sub- 
divisions are  called  ddegationf.  With  the 
authorities  are  connected  permanent  col- 
leges, composed  of  individuals  fix)m  vari- 
^  ous  classes. 

LoMiNiE  DE  BaiENNS,  Stephen  Charles, 
cardinal,  arohbishop  and  minister  of  state 
in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  17^,  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession,  in  which  his 
active  spirit,  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  connexions,  enabled  him  to  rise 
rapidly,  although  his  connexion  with  tlie 
fi«e-thinkers  of  the  age  (D'Alembert,  Mo- 
rellet,  &c)  could  not  have  been  very 
agreeriile  to  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In 
1754,  he  published,  vrith  Tm^jot,  £e  Ctm- 
cUiaiewrfWit  Ldbrt$  dTunEecHmutique  a  tm 
Magisbrat^  which  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  difficulties  then  existing  between  the 
parliament  and  clergy,  and  whi^  was 
afterwards  several  times  republished  1^ 
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CondQiceLDufKnit  de  Nemours,  and  oth- 
en.  In  1758,  he  wu  at  Rome,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  conclayiat  of  cardinal  de  Luynes, 
in  the  conciove  which  raised  Clement 
XIII  to  the  Dfloal  throne.  In  1760,  he 
was  appointed  cnshop  of  Condom,  and, 
three  years  after,  received  the  archbish- 
opric of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
ootained  the  praise  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  die  old  hierarchical  and  monk- 
isn  establishments.  While  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  or  the 
monasteries,  he  was  liberal  in  assisting 
all  who  were  in  need ;  he  caused  the  Gar 
ronne  to  be  united  with  the  canal  of  Car- 
aman,  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  still  bean 
his  name;  he  established  institutions  for 
education,  also  hospitals,  and  seyeral 
s^okaships  at  the  militaiy  school  at  Tou- 
louse. Li  1770,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  die  academy,  and,  when  Beaumont, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died,  he  would 
hare  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  but 
foT  his  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the 
monasteries,  which  the  bigots  at  court 
could  not  ioigiye.  At  the  mst  breaking 
out  of  the  discontents  in  France,  Brienne 
was  among  the  most  active.  He  was  the 
first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Calonne ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
mission of  ihAt  minister,  the  partisans  of 
Brienne  induced  Louis  XVI  to  place  him, 
as  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  the 
finances.  His  l»other,  die  count  de  Bri- 
enne, was,  at  the  same  time  (1787),  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  The  new  finan- 
cier certainly  ^  short  of  the  most  mode- 
rate eamectations;  and,  if  some  excuse  is 
found  mr  him  in  the  almost  inextricable 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the  affiurs 
of  France  at  this  period,  still  his  warmest 
defenders  must  allow  that,  for  once,  at 
least,  they  were  deceived  in  him.  The 
confuaon  increased  daily,  and  the  minis- 
ter, whose  amUtion  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  prime  minister,  at  this  stormv  pe- 
riod, showed  himself  destitute  of  ability 
and  resources.  Complaints  were  soon 
raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and,  in 
August,  1788,  the  king  fomnd  himself 
compelled  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  appoint 
NecKer  in  his  place ;  who,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell 
the  storm.  Brienne  had  previously  been 
nominated  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  place  of 
the  cardinal  De  Luynes,  and,  to  console  him 
for  die  k)S8  of  his  place  as  minister,  Louis 

gave  him  some  abbeys^  and  obtained  for 
im,  from  Pius  VI,  a  cardinal's  hat 
Brienne  also  took  a  journey  to  Italy,  but 
without  visiting  Rome,  and  returned,  in 
1790,  to  France,  to  make  arrangements 


for  the  setdement  of  his  debts,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  immense  income,  were 
so  considerable  as  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
pose  of  a  portion  of  his  valuable  librar}*. 
The  cardinal  de  LomMt,  as  he  was  now 
called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
clergy  by  the  constitution,  and,  in  March, 
1791,  he  asked  his  dismission  fiom  the 
college  of  cardinals — a  fovor  which  Pius 
willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoped, 
by  this  step,  to  save  himself  firom  the  per- 
secutions of  the  revolutionary  party;  but 
he  was  arrested  at  Sens,  in  November, 
1793,  was  released,  and,  subsequenUy, 
aflain  arrested,  and,  upon  the  morning  of 
Feb.  16, 1794,  was  found  dead  in  his  pris- 
on. The  ill  treatment  and'  abuse  which 
he  had  suffered  fmrn  hia  brutal  guards, 
together  with  an  indigestion,  had  brought 
on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.— His  brother,  the 
minister  of  war,  Atnanasius  Louis  Marie 
de  Lom^nie,  count  de  Brienne, — whose 
successor  in  the  ministry  vras  De  la  Tour 
du  Pin, — ^feU,  the  same  year,  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an  Oroi- 
wn,  Jun&re  da  Dmqikin  (Pifris,  1766),  by 
the  cardinal  de  Brienne, 

LoMONOsoFF,  Michael  Wasilowitz ;  the 
creator  of  the  modem  poetical  language 
of  his  country,  and  the  &ther  of  Russian 
literature ;  bom  in  1711,  near  ChoUnogoiy, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  the 
village  of  DenissowBkaia,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1825, 
through  the  influence  of  Neophytus, 
bishop  of  Archangel.  His  lather  was  a 
fisherman,  whom  ne  assisted  in  his  labors 
for  the  support  of  the  fomfly.  In  winter 
a  der^man  taught  him  to  read.  A  poet- 
ical spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were 
awakened  in  the  boy  by  the  sin^g  of  the 
psalms  at  church,  and  the  readmg  of  the 
Bible.  Without  havinff  received  any  in- 
sdruction,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  cele- 
bratinff  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
great  deeds  of  Peter  I,  in  songs  similar  to 
tnose  of  David.  But,  hearing  that  there 
was  a  school  at  Moscow,  in  mdch  schol- 
ars were  iostracted  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man and,  French,  he  secredy  left  his 
father's  house,  and  went  to  the  capital  to 
seek  that  instmction  which  his  inquisitive 
spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kiev,  and,  in  1734,  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished academv  of  Uterature  at  St  Peters- 
buig,  wliere  he  studied  natural  science 
and  mathematics.  Two  years  later,  he 
went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematics 
under  Christian  Wol^  in  Marburg,  read 
the  Germanpoets,  and  studied  the  art,  of 
mining,  at  Fieyberg.    On  his  journey  to 
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Brunswick,  he  was  seized  by  PrusEoan 
recruiting  officere,  and  obliged  to  enter  the 
service ;  but,  having  made  his  escape,  he 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  to  St 
Petersburg  (1741),  where  he  received  a 
situation  in  the  academy,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  mineraloflfical  cabinet 
Soon  after,  he  published  his  mst  celebrated 
ode  (on  the  Turkish  war  and  the  victory 
of  Pultawa).  The  empress  Elizabeth 
made  him  professor  of  chemistry  (1745), 
and,  in  1752,  he  received  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a  manufitctoiy  »>r  colored 
elass  beads,  &c.  As  he  had  been  the 
first  to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic 
work  in  Rusaa,  the  government  confided 
to  him  the  direction  of  two  large  pictures 
in  mosaic,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  I.  In  1760,  the  gymnasiums 
and  the  university  were  put  under  his 
inspection ;  and,  in  1764,  he  was  made 
counsellor  of  state.  He  died  April  4, 
1765.  Catharine  II  caused  his  remains  to 
be  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  mo* 
nastic  church  of  saint  Alexander  Newski. 
Besides  odes  and  other  lyric  pieces,  he 
wrote  Pdnidey  a  herm  poem  on  Pet^  L 
in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  that  Russia  has  yet  produced. 
Lomonosoff  also  wrote  a  Russian  granmiar, 
and  several  works  an  mineralogy,  metal- 
lurgy and  chemisti^.  His  Grammar,  and 
his  Sketcfti  of  Russian  Histoiy,  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  French.  The 
Russian  academy  pubfished  his  woriDB  in 
6  vols.,  4to.  (2d  edit,  1804,  3  voIsl).  Ad- 
miral Tschitschagoff  has  vnitten  a  Lilb  of 
Lomonosoff  (See  Bowring's  iZumian  i^yi- 
ifudogy,) 

LoMUS,  in  Indian  mythok)^;  the  first 
beinff  created  by  Brama,  which,  to  give 
jtaelf  up  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things^  buried  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  Ufe  will  last  longer  even  than 
that  of  Brama*  In  order  to  indicate  the 
enormous  duration  of  the  life  of  Lomus, 
the  Indians  say,  that  Lomus  has  a  body 
more  than  90  miles  lonff,  covered  with 
hair.  Each  time  that  a  Brama  dies,  who 
lives  960  days,  each  day  being  equal  to 
4320  human  years,  Lomus  pulls  out  a 
single  hau*  fit>m  his  body ;  and  vi^n,  at 
last,  all  the  haira  are  gone,  and  even  Vish- 
nu and  Mahadeva  have  ceased  to  live,  then 
the  whole  universe  is  dissolved,  and  all 
returns  to  chaos,  so  that  nothing  remains 
but  the  eternal,  original  being;  because 
with  the  last  hair  Lomus  also  dies. 

LoN,  or  LiTN ;  a  €k>thic  word,  sijmifying 
loood,    London  has  been  derived  nom  it 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  stands  in  lat  5P  31'  N.,  and  ion. 


&  37'''  W.  fifom  the  observatory  st  Qte^i- 
vrich.  It  is  situated  about  60  miles  west 
fiiom  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
the  mean  width  of  which,  at  London,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  average 
depth  about  12  feet  The  northern  bank 
slopes  gently  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chief- 
ly sravel  and  cW,  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand.  On  the  southern  side,  the  sur- 
face is  almost  uniformly  flat  The  build- 
ings on  the  northern,  or  Middlesex  shore, 
foBow  the  natural  bend  of  the  river,  and 
rise  somewhat  amphitheatrically,  firom  east 
to  west,  stretching  northward,  on  an  aver- 
age length,  to  three  miles  from  the  river ; 
and  those  on  the  southern  or  Sumy  side, 
forming  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  pene- 
trate southward  to  an  extent  vaiying  fit>m 
one  to  three  miles.  The  length  of  this 
vast  fwgregate,  fiiom  east  to  west,  L  e. 
firom  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Mile  End  or 
Poplar,  may  be  taken  at  seve»  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  circumferNice  may  be  estimated 
at  30  miles;  and  its  area,  extending  over 
11,520  square  ^acres,  of  which  the  river 
occupies  1120,  is  about  20  miles.  Fashion 
and  convenience  have  united  to  fiiraish 
various  modes  of  designating  the  several 
parts  of  this  colossal  mass.  Thus  the 
ideal  line,  which  is  progressively  mov- 
ing more  and  more  westeriy,  sepa- 
rates the  worid  of  finhion,  or  the  West 
End,  from  the  world  of  bunness.  The 
cdy,  so  called,  includes  the  most  ancient 
and  central  divirion  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  rapidly  being  depopulated ;  as  the 
chief  traders  and  merchants  occupy  mere- 
ly counting-houses  and  vrarehonses  in  the 
city,  and,  m  proportion  as  weahh  accu- 
mulates^ flow  towards  the  western  regions 
of  fashion.  In  the  East  End  are  tound 
the  docks  and  vnu^houses  connected  with 
ship-building  and  commerce,  and  every 
collatenil  branch  of  naval  tnuffic  South- 
wark,  or  the  Borough,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  trans  TOterim  of 
London,  abounds  vrith  huge  manufacto- 
ries^ breweries,  iron-fbunderies,  glsss- 
houses,  &c.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of 
workmen,  laborers,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  interspersed  wim  some 
considerwle  buildings,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  charitable  foundations.  The  cinr  of 
Westminster,  including  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  the  law  courts,  royal  pal- 
aces, and  many  government  ofllces,  may 
be  deaognated  as  the  Court  End  of  Lon- 
don. The  remaining  portion  can  hardlv 
be  classified,  or  specifically  denominated. 
It  is  a  nondescript  accumulation  of 
streets,  crescents,  polygons,  terraces  and 
squares^  occupying  the  northern  portions 
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of  tbe  metropolis,  aknig  the  line  of  the 
new  road.  On  the  nearestvComimtBlion, 
at  the  present  day  (1830),  London  con- 
tains 80  squares  and  about  9000  streets, 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &c. ;  the  houses 
in  which  are  said  to  amount  to  170,000. 
The  parliamentary  census  of  1821,  the 
latest  authentic  document  to  which  we 
can  refer,  funiishes  the  following  particu- 
laiB  of  its  population : 

London  within  tbe  walls, 56,174 

London  without  the  waUs,  .  .  .  69,260 
Westminster  and  its  liberties,  .  182,085 

Southwaik, 85,905 

'  Einsbuiy  Division,  exclusiye  of 
Friam,  Bame^  Finchley, 
Homsey   and   Stoke-New- 

ington, 110,127 

Holbom  Division, 276,690 

Paiiah  of  Bermondsey, 25,235 

Parish  of  Lambeth, 57,638 

Parish  of  Newington  Butts,  .  .  83,047 

Parish  of  Rotheriuthe, 12J523 

Tower  Division, 291,650 

Total,  1,200,274 

All  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  vnth 
great  reffularity.  '  The  caniage-road  is 
either  laid  with  cubes  of  granite,  accurate- 
X  ly  jointed  and  embedded  in  clay,  or  else 
MacadandzetL  Macadamizing  is  greatly 
in  vogue  in  the  squares  and  wider  outlets 
of  the  West  End,  but  it  seems  to  have 
fiiiled  in  the  narrower  and  more  cart- 
trodden  streets  of  the  city.  The  number, 
variety  and  magnificence  of  the  squares 
in  London  deserve  a  cursory  notice.  The 
largest  equare  in  London  is  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  its  area  being  computed  equal  to 
770  square  feet ;  but,  the  tide  of  lashion 
having  long  set  v^estwaid,  this  sauare  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  members  of  tne  legal 
profession.  The  college  of  surgecMis 
forms  a  nrominent  object  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  eastern  is  adorned  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  garden)  by  the  range 
called  Mone  bmldmgs,  part  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Ruasdl  square  is  nearly  equilateral, 
each  ode  being  about  670  feet  long.  The 
houses  are  spacioua  It  communicates 
with  Bloomsbury  square  by  a  street,  at  the 
northern  eztremi^  of  vdiich  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedlbrd, 
by  Westmaeott,  opposite  to  which,  at  the 
southern  end,  is  a  similar  statue  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  by  the  same  artist  Belgrave 
square,  be^^  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosve- 
nor,  at  Pimlico,  in  1825,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  architectaral  decoration. 
The  squares  chiefly  diStinguiAed  by  veai- 
dences  of  the  nobifaty  are  Seikley,  Caven- 


dish, .Gfosvenor,  Hanover,  St  Jaines, 
Manchester  and  Portman  squares.  With- 
in the  last  seven  years,  the  use  of  coal  gas, 
instead  of  oil,  in  lidbtinff  the  streets  and 
public  edifices  of  London,  has  become 
almost  univeisaL  The  consumption  of 
coals,  by  three  of  the  gas  companies, 
amounts  to  32,700  chaldrons  per  annum, 
and  thdr  len^  of  main  pipe  extends 
nearly  200  miles,  commumcating  with 
more  than  40,000  lamps.  There  is  not  a 
street,  lane  or  aUey,  in  this  vast  metropo- 
lis which  is  not  perforated,  so  to  speaK, 
with  arched  excavations.  Every  house 
pommunicates,  by  one  or, more  drains, 
with  the  main  sewers,  which  again  empty 
themselves  into  huner  tunnels,  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  Thames.  London  is 
plentifuUv,  thou^  not  veiy  purely,  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  New  River  com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  James  I,  in 
1619.  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  a  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  London,  after  many  obetruo- 
tions,  succeeded  in  conveving  a  stream 
fiom  a  spring  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware, 
20  miles  from  London,  by  a  devious 
course  of  40  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  two  capacious  basins,  which  cover  five 
acres,  and  average  10  feet  in  depth.  These 
reservoirs  are  S5  feet  above  low-water 
muk ;  but,  by  means  of  siphons  and  steam- 
engines,  water  can  be  raised  60  feet  above 
that  level  It  is  chiefly  conveyed  by 
main  and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metal, 
which  communicate  vnth  the  houses  by 
leaden  pijpes  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  to- 
tal sui^ly  to  177,100  houses,  m  28,774,000 
inllons  per  da^.  M.  Dupin  observes,  that 
me  water  distributed  by  one  of  these  com- 
panies (the  New  River  company)  costs 
the  consumer  about  2d  for  every  6900 
IHUts;  and  that  the  system  of  pipes,  for 
water  and  gas  lighting  jointly,  stretches 
out  in  a  line  exceeding  400  leagues  in 
extent,  beneath  the  pavement  of  London. 
Fuel  is  sufficient^  abundant,  but  extrava- 
gantly dear,  in  London.  Coals  can  be 
brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
for  comparatively  moderate  cost  But  by 
certain  local  regulations,  there  are  encHr- 
mous  duties  lened  on  all  coals  ooming  to 
the  poit  of  London ;  and  duties,  amount- 
ing almost  to  oomnbaiM],  on  coals  con- 
veyed fay  inland  navigation  or  otherwise. 
The  avenge  price  of  coals  in  London, 
winter  and  summer,  ii^  to  the  consumer, 
about  409.  per  ehaldron  of  28i  cwt 
About  2^000,000  ehaUrons  per  anntun  are 
conaomed  in  Middlesex  and  Burr^,  and, 
considering  the  vast  supplies  required  for 
the  steam-eninneB  and  manu&ctures  of 
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quantity  are  devoted  to  the  metropolis 
alone.  The  coals  brou^t  to  the  London 
maiket  aie  chiefly  fit)m  Newcastle,  in 
Noithomberiand,  in  coasting  veaselfl^  to 
the  number  of  45O0,  The  avenige  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  anicles  of  food, 
in  I^ndon,  has  been^caiculated  as  below : 

Oxen,  .  .  .  160,000 -^  a««„-iw^m 

Milk,    .  .  8,000,000  gallons. 

Butter,.  .  .  .  11,000 tons. 

Cheese,  .  .  .  13,000    «* 

Wlieat,  .  1,000,000  auarters,  of 
which  four  fifUis,  made  into  bread, 
form  .   15,000,000  quartern  loaves. 

fiy  a  return  from  the  com  exchange,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  British  and 
foreign  com  and  flour  in  bond,  on  the  Ist 
June,  1^,  was  as  follows: 

\J^heat, 295,107  quarters. 

Oats, 430,332       « 

Flour, 173,059  cwts. 

Foreign  ditto: 

Wheat, 21,129  quarters. 

Oats, 13,343      « 

The  value  of  poultry,  annually  consumed 
amounts  to  nearly  £80,000,  exclusive  of 
mme,  the  supply  of  which  is  variable. 
The  principal  maiket  for  live  catde  is 
at  Smidifleld,  held  every  Monday  and 
Thuraday.  The  markets  for  country- 
killed  cattle,  piffs  and  poultry,  are  Lead- 
enhall  (where  skins  and  leather,  also,  are 
exclusively  sold);  Newaate,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  and  Fleet 
(now  Farringdon)  marked  rebuilt  on  a 
large  scale,  and  opened  in  1829.  The 
supply  of  firuit  ana  vq^tables  is  equally 
abundant  The  chief^  mart  is  Covent 
carden,  where  ranges  of  handsome  shops 
have  lately  been  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  There  are  at  least 
2000  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinidr  of 
London,  continually  under  spade-cuhiva- 
tion  as  kitchen-gardens ;  which,  by  judi- 
cious management,  yield  an  interminable 
succession  of  valuable  esculents.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  the  cost  of  firuit  and 
vegetables  consumed  annually  in  London, 
exceeds  £1,000,000  steriing.  The  fiuit- 
gardens,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to 
private  residences,  are  computed  to  occu- 
py about  9000  acres,  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex. 
Few  cities  are  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  ^Ak  of  every  descripdon  and  <jiudity. 
Tuibot  and  brill  of  the  finest  auahty  are 
procured  fimn  the  coast  of  Holland;  sal- 


mon in  profusion  fitma  the  groat  riven  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  occasionally, 
fixnn  the  Thames;  macke^l,  codfish^ 
lobsters  and  oysters,  firom  the  river  mouth. 
A  calculation  makes  the  BUpply  of  fish  at 
Billingsgate,  in  the  year  182o,  as  follows : 

Fresh  salmon,^  .  .  .  45,446 

Plaice,  skate,  &C.,   .  50,754  bushels. 

Turbot, 87,958 

Cod  (fiesh), 447,130 

Herrings,  ....  3,336,407 

Haddocks, 482,493 

Mackerel,  ....  3,076,700 
Lobsters, 1,954,600 

And  the  number  of  fishing-vessels  en- 
gaged in  finmishing  this  supply,  was 
registered,  in  the  same  year,  at  3827. 
The  consumpdon  of  ale  and  porter  may 
be  esdmated  fiiom  the  following  fiicts: 
It  appears  by  the  annual  statement  of  the 
London  brewers,  for  the  year  ending  July 
5, 1830,  that  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed 
by  the  ten  principal  houses,  amounted 
to  1,077,285  barrels.  The  ale  annually 
brewed,  by  the  six  principal  ale-brewers, 
amounts  to  about  80,000  barrels.  Still 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquor  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  three  years ;  for,  in 
19^,  the  quantity  returned,  by  the  ten 
principal  brewers,  was  1,129,7^  barrels. 
The  decrease  is  owin^,  perhaps,  partly  to 
the  deteriorated  quali^;  fi>r  it  appears, 
that,  while  the  quantity  actually  brewed 
throughout  England  amounted,  during  the 
hist  ten  years,  to  6,170,000  barrels,  the 
actual  quantity  of  malt  used  decreased 
annually  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But, 
besides  this,  the  comparative  cheapness, 
and  more  rapid  excitation  produced  by 
ardent  spirits,  especially  that  deleterious 
compound  *  called  Enf^iah  gin,  have  in- 
duced the  most  destnictive  habits  of  in- 
temperance among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  steted  that  there  are  about  11,000  public 
houses,  i.  e.  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer 
and  spirituous  liquors,  in  London  alone, 
averaging  a  profit  of  20  to  30  per  cent 
upon  the  property  vested  in  them.  The 
total  consumption  of  gin,  in  London,  has 
risen,  duiing  the  last  two  years,  fix>m 
12,000,000  to  24,000,000  galloos!  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  London 
is  considenbly  above  that  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  Middlesex,  or  the  adjoming 
counties.  It  is  generslly  humid,  liable  to 
sudden  variatioiis,  and,  occasionally,  to 
fop  of  extraordiiuiry  density  during  the 
wmter  months.  The  mean  temperature 
is  51^  9^  Fahrenheit.  The  extreme  range 
of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  in  Jan- 
uary, 1795^  when  it  simk  to  36^  below 
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wuOf  and  in  July,  1806,  when  it  roBe  to 
94^  in  the  shade.  The  barometer  aver- 
ages 29k  inches.  A  considerable  part  of 
tibe  metropoUsy  viz.  the  city  of  Westmin- 
ster and  the  borougli  of  Southwaik,  is 
bdow  the  level  c^the  hi^^iest  water-mark. 
The  soily  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the 
sewers  and  drains,  which  convey  awr^  all 
impurities,  the  broad  tide-current  of  the 
Thames,  the  wholesome  and  abundant 
stfpply  of  provisioned  and  the  precautions 
fyr  cleaidinesB,  combine  to  render  London, 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the 
wcHrld.  The  average  duration  of  human 
life  has  increased  v?ith  the  improvements 
in  domestic  economy,  insomuch  that  the 
rates  of  premiums  on  life-insurances  have 
universally  been  lowered.  The  diseases 
of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  it  as 
a  city.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  aro 
oomparativelv  rare.  Many  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  in  manu- 
fietuies  of  various  kmds ;  others  are  the 
offipring  of  intemperance.  The  annual 
mortality  in  London,  which,  in  the  year 
1700,  was  as  1  in  25,  may  now  be  taken 
at  1  in  40  persons.  The  number  of 
registered  births  amounted^  in  the  year 
ending  Dec.  15,  1829,  to,  males  13,764; 
females,  13^ ;  total,  27,lia  The  num- 
ber of  registered  burials,  in  the  same  year, 
was,  males,  12,015;  females,  11,509;  to- 
tal, 23,524.  The  table  of  baptisms  does 
not  include  the  children  of  Dissenters 
fiom  the  establishment.  It  was  stated,  in 
a  meeting  lately  held  for  the  puipose  of 
forming  a  grand  national  cemetry,  m  Lon- 
don, tMt  the  annual  interments  amounted 
Cb  about  40,000.-— Ofvti  gooemmetit.  The 
chief  civic  officer  of  London  is  the  lord 
mayor,  annually  elected  from  among  the 
aldermen  on  the  29th  September.  The 
powers  and  privileges  of  this  officer  are 
very  extensive.  The  court  of  aldermen 
oonsiflts  of  26  members.  They  are  chosen 
for  life  by  the  householdera  of  the  26 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  each 
bcdng  the  representative  of  a  several  ward, 
lliey  are  properly  the  subordinate  gov- 
emon  of  their  respective  words,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  preside 
in  the  coona  of  Wardmote  fer  the  redress 
of  minor  grievances^  removing  nuisances, 
&c.,  asBiBted  by  one  or  more  deputiefl^ 
.  nominated  by  them  from  the  common 
council  of  the  respective  wards.  Such  aa 
have  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  be* 
come  justicea  of  the  quorum,  and  aH 
otheis  are  justices  <rf  the  peace  within  the 
eily.  The  sheriff^  two  m  number,  are 
annually  chosen  by  the  livery,  or  general 
BMwmhly  of  the  freemen  of  London* 
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When  once  elected,  they  are  compelled 
to  serve,  under  a  penalty  of  £4M)0.  The 
common  council  is  a  court  consisting  of 
240  representatives,  returned  by  25  of  the 
wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  ex- 
tent; die  2^,  or  Bridge  Ward  WfOunA, 
bemgrepre^ted  by  analdenpan.  The 
general  businesB  of  this  court  is  to  legis* 
bte  fer  the  internal  government  of  the 
city,  its  police,  revenues,  &c.  It  is  con- 
vened only  on  summons  fiK>m  the  lord 
mayor,  who  is  an  inteffral  member  of  the 
court,  as  are  the  aldermen  also.  The 
decisions  are,  as  in  other  assemblies,  de- 
pendent on  a  majority  of  voices.  The 
recorder  is  |;enera]iY  a  barrister  of  emi- 
nence, appomted,  for  life,  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  principal  assist- 
ant and  adviser  to  the  civic  magistracy, 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, fer  which  services  he  is  remune-f 
rated  with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  aimum 
from  the  city  revenues.  The  subordinate 
officers  are  the  chamberlain,  town  deiic, 
common  sergeant,  dty  remembrancer, 
sword  bearer,  &c.  The  livery  of  Londcm 
is  the  a^ggregate  of  the  members  of  the 
several  city  companies,  of  which  there  are 
91,  emhracinff  tne  various  trades  of  the 
metropolis.  They  constitute  the  elective 
body,  in  whom  rendes  the  election,  not 
only  of  all  the  civil  officers,  but  also  of  the 
four  members  who  represent  the  city  in 
parliament  The  local  jurisdiction  of 
Westminster  is  partly  vested  in  civil,  partly 
in  iBcdeeoastical  officers.  The  high  stew- 
ard has  an  under-stevrard,  who  officiates 
fer  him.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are 
the  high  bailifi*  and  the  deputy  bailifiv 
whose  authority  resembles  that  of  a  sheri£^ 
ito  summoning  juries  and  acting  as  return- 
ing officera  at  the  election  of  memben  of 
pwliament,  of  whom  the  dty  of  West- 
minster returns  two.  These  officers  are 
chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  oi  West- 
minster, sad  appointed  for  life.  The 
borough  of  Southv?ark  is  one  of  the  city 
wards,  and  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
JFUkoid.  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  mayor.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  pariiament  The  military  fi»ve 
eu{q)]ied  by  London  comprises  two  regi- 
menta  of  mflitia,  amounting  to  2200  men, 
whom  the  dty  is  authorized  to  raise  by 
ballot;  the  offioeiv  bdng  amKnntad  by  the 
coflunisBlonen  of  the  king's  lieutenancy 
fer  the  dty  of  Londcm,  according  to  a 
parfiunentaiy  act  in  1794.  The  year 
l829witneaBed  the  almost  entire  remoiM- 
ing  of  the  ancient  system  of  pdioe  and 
niriitly  waleh.  These  latter  guardians 
or  the  public  vrero  herelofeie  appdmsd 
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by  the  seyenl  wwds  in  the  eir^  dktrict, 
and  by  the  peroehial  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  But  a  recent  act 
of  parliament  estabJiahed  a  body  of  metro- 
politan police,  divisioned  and  disciplined 
somewhat  like  the  gtns  d^armerie  of 
Fiance,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
board,  consisting  of  three  conmiissionerB, 
who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  their  inferiors.  The  metropolis 
being  subdivided  into  sections,  each  has  a 
station  or  watch-house,  and  a  company 
of  police,  consisting  of  1  superintendent, 
4  inspectors,  16  seigeants,  and  144  police 
constables.  They  are  dressed  in  a  blue 
seQii-military  uniform,  and  are  on  duty  at 
all  hours,  night  and  day.  This  new  police 
commenced  its  duties,  in  several  of  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  on  Sept  29, 1809, 
and  is  becoming  gradually  extended  to 
the  other  disbicts.  The  present  number 
employed  is  estimated  at  5000  men.  But 
the  city  retains  its  special  establishments, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  magistracy. 
It  comprises  marshalmen,  day  and  night 
patrols,  constables,  watchmen  and  street- 
keepers,  altogether  amounting  to  800  or 
900  men,  appointed  by  the  several  wards. 
The  principai  city  police  offices  are  at  the 
Mansion  house  and  Guildhall,  where 
aldermen  preside  in  rotation.  In  the  dis- 
tricts not  within  the  ci^  jurisdiction,  there 
are  eight  different  offices,  presided  over 
l^  27  magistrates^  usually  selected  from 
among  the  bairisterB.  There  are  also  100 
foot-patrols,  and,  in  winter,  54  horse- 
patrols,  the  former  continually,  the  latter 
only  by  night,  protecting  the  streets  and 
environs  of  the  metropoDs.  Independent 
of  these  is  the  Thames  police,  established 
in  1798,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  connected  with  the  shipping, 
from  Vauxhall  bridge  to  Woolwich.  The 
chief  office  is  at  Wappinc,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  estabOshment  may  be 
estimated,  bv  considering  that  there  are 
upwards  of  13,000  vessels  of  various  sizes 
engaged  on  this  river,  annually  dischan- 
ing  and  receiving  more  than  BflOOfiSo 
packages  of  goods  of  eveiy  description. 
The  chief  mison  for  criminals  is  Newgate 
in  the  Old  JBailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  number 
of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  350.  The 
Compter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  street,  close 
to  Newgate,  and  destined  far  the  recep- 
tion of  vagrants  and  persons  committed 
previous  to  examination,  or  as  a  house  of 
c<»TBction  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
•entenoed  to  hard  labor  or  imprisonment 
CleriLenwell  priscm,  in  SpafieUs,  receives 
of  every  descripdon,  for  the 


county  of  Middlesex.  Its  averace  nom- 
ber  of  inmates  is  about  200.  l%e  Fleet 
prison,  in  what  was  lately  Fleet  maricet,  m 
a  receptacle  for  debtors  and  persons  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  called  contempt  of 
the  court  of  diancery.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  this  nuisance,  and  to  build  a  sub- 
stitute in  St  George's  fields,  in  the  Bor- 
ough. The  prison  usually  contains  250 
indwellers,  and  keeps  ward  of  about  60 
out-patients,  i.  e.  prisoners  pri\41effed  to 
Uve  within  the  rvUs.  The  ICins^  Bench 
prison  is  a  spacious  gaol  for  debtors  and 
minor  criminals.  It  has  about  200  sepa- 
rate apartmenta  The  other  prisons  of 
note  are  in  Southwaik,  viz.  Hotsemonger 
lane  or  the  Surrey  county  gaol,  appro- 
priated .to  felons  imd  debtors;  the  mr- 
ouffh  Compter,  for  various  classes  of 
oflSnders*,  tne  New  Bridewell,  erected  in 
1829,  near  Bethl^em  hospital,  as  a  house 
of  correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
cbiefiv  employed  at  the  trnd-mill;  and 
the  Marshaisea  prison,  in  Blackman  street^ 
for  persons  committed  by  the  Marshaisea 
court  The  principal  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  the  Bridewell  hospital.  Cold  Bath 
fields,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank. 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  London 
comprises  97  parishes  within  the  walls^ 
17  without,  10  in  Westminster,  besides 
29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
It  contains  one  cathedral  (St  Paursl  one 
collegiate  church  (Westminster  abbey), 
130  parish  churches,  and  70  Episcopal 
chapels;  neariy  200  places  of  worship 
belonffing  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  lo 
churches  or  chapels  of  foreign  Protestants, 
viz.  1  Armenian,  1  Danish,  2  Dutch,  5 
French,  7  German,  1  Swiss^  and  1  Swe- 
dish ;  6  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends  (or 
Quakers) ;  10  British  Roman  Catholic 
chapels ;  5  ditto  for  foreigners  of  that  per- 
suasion, viz.  1  Bavarian,  1  French,  1 
German,  1  Sardinian,  1  Spanish ;  and  6 
Jewish  flynagoffues,  one  of  which  is  for 
Portuguese,  and  another  for  German  Jews. 
(Westminster  abbev  and  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral are  described  in  separate  articles.) 
London  owes  not  merely  its  magnificent 
cathedral,  but  53  other  churches,  to  sur 
Christopher  Wren.  The  multiplication 
of  churches  has  nearly  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  metropolis.  The 
commissionerB,  appointed  forthe  purpose^ 
are  gradually  removing  the  stigma  upon 
an  opulent  church  establishment,  that  re- 
ligious accommodation  vras  unprovided 
for  the  poor.  Many  of  the  churches  pos- 
sess much  architectund  beauty.  There 
are,  in  London,  45  ^k&  schools,  endowed 
in  perpetuity,  for  educating  and  maintain- 
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109  neariy  4000  ehildreiif  17  for  pauper  or 
deserted  children,  and  about  ShO  pariab 
■choola,  in  which  clothing  and  education 
are  supplied  to  about  12,000  children. 
The  chief  public  endowments,  of  the  first 
description,  are,  St  PauPs  school,  Christ's 
hospital,  Westminster  school,  Merchant 
Tsilon'  school,  and  the  Charter  house. 
St  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509,  be* 
stows  a  classical  education  upon  153  pu- 
pils. Christ's  hospital,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  1547,  can  accommodate  about 
1100  children,  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
clothed,  boarded  and  educated  for  seven 
yten.  Some  of  the  boys  are  prepared 
for  the  univenity,  most  of  th^m  for 
commerce.  Westminster  school,  founded 
in  1560  bv  queen  Elizabeth,  receives  a 
large  number  of  pupils  of  high  rank  and 
respectability.  Merchant  Tailors' school, 
founded  by  the  company  of  merchant 
tailors  in  1561,  educates  about  900  pupils 
at  a  veiy  low  rate  of  payment  The  com- 
pany nominate  to  46*  fellowships  in  St 
John's  college,  Oxford.  The  Charter 
house,  endowed  in  1611,  supports  and 
educates  scholan  for  the  university  (where 
they  receive  a  liberal  annuiw),  or  for  com- 
merce, besides  instructing  about  ISOodier 
puiHl&  Many  other  chantable  institutions 
for  education  are  supported  by  voluntaiy 
contribution,  as  are,  also,  the  parochial 
schools,  which  usually  provide  clothing 
and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  respective  parishes.  The 
children  of  these  schools  are  annually 
assembled  in  the  vast  area  of  St  Paul'^ 
on  the'first  Thursday  in  June.  The  cen*- 
tral  national  school,  with  its  40  subsidiary 
schools  in  London,  educates  there  about 
20,000  children.  The  British  and  foi(- 
eign  school  society,  at  its  central  and  sub- 
adiaiy  schools,  of  which  there  are,  in 
London,  43,  educates  about  12,000  chil- 
dren. The  Sunday  schools,  taught  by 
about  5000  mtuitous  teachers,  instruct 
between  60,000  and  70,000  children.  The 
foundling  hospital  is  Gunble  of  receiving 
about  2(X)  children.    There  are  also  or- 

Shan  asylums,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
umb,  one  for  the  indigent  blmd,  and 
many  others.  Alms-houses  are  numer- 
ous. There  is  a  small  debt  relief  society, 
a  mendicity  socie^,a  philanthropic  socie- 
ty for  giving  employment  to  the  industri- 
ous poor,  a  prison  discipline  society,  &c 
There  are  also  various  hoq^itals;  St 
Thomas's,  with  490  beds;  St  Bartholo- 
mew'^ capable  of  accommodatinff  be- 
tween 400  and  500  patients ;  Guy's  hon»- 
tal,  with  400  beds;  St  George's,  with 350; 
Middloocx  hospital,  able  to  contain  300  pa- 


tienls ;  the  London  hospitBl ;  small-pox  hos- 
TOtal ;  various  lying-in  hospitals,  4&c.  The 
Bethlehem  hospital  and  St  Luke's  hospital 
receive  insane  patients.  The  humane 
society  has  18  receiving-houses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London,  with  apparatus  for 
restoring  sucfiended  animation.  Dispen- 
saries relieve  more  than  50,000  palieiits 
armually.  There  are  at  least  30  of  them, 
besides  12  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  college  of  phjysicians  and  the 
college  of  surgeons  examme  candidates  for 
the  fwofessions  of  physic  and  surgery,  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  The 
museum  of  the  latter  body  contains  the 
collecti(»s  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
amounting  to  20,000  epjMsimens  and  ana- 
tomical pre^tarations.  The  apotfaecaiieB^ 
company  grant  certificates,  wimout  which 
no  one  can  practise  as  an  apothecary  in 
Ensland  or  Wales.  The  number  of 
booksellen  and  publishere  is  more  than 
300.  The  number  of  newnapen  is  55w 
(See  A*etMpcper».)  The  Bntisli  museum 
(q.  V.)  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  in  the 
French  style  of  architecture.  It  waii 
originally,  the  palace  of  the  first  duke  of 
Montague,  built  in  1677;  its  dimensioni^ 
216ft  tength  by  70ft.  depth,8nd  57  fLhekht 
The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  reception  of  the  ubrary  of  printed 
books.  The  principal  or  upper  floor  con- 
tains the  miscellaneous  articles  of  curiosiqr 
for  public  inspection ;  such  as  collections 
of  minerals,  lavas,  volcanic  productions, 
shells,  fossils  and  zoolodcal  specimen^ 
British  and  foreign,  and  also  various  arti- 
cles from  the  South  sea  Islands,  and 
North  and  Western  America,  &e.  The 
ground  floor  is  connected  with  a  more 
modem  building^  called  the  gaUery  of  or* 
HauUies^  divided  into  15  apartments,  in 
which  are  distributed  nearly  1000  pieces 
of  sculpture,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  fine 
collection  of  terra  eatttUf  Boman  sqnil- 
chral  urns,  e^prpt,  tarcophagif  &c.  In  a 
temporary  room  are  deposited  the  Elgin 
maiibles,  purchased  by  government  for 
£35;000.  The  upper  floor  of  this  aalleiy 
contains  the  coUections  of  Herculanean 
and  Pompeian  antiquities  made  by  sir 
William  Hamilton,  cabinets  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  also  a  rare  coUecticm  of  prints 
and  engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  The  present  building  is  destined 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  now  constructing,  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  various  other  public 
libraries.  King's  college  (q.  v.)  was 
founded  in  18S^  The  London  university, 
founded  in  1825f  is  not  a  chartered  insti- 
It»  cooi«e  «>^  """""^^^  ^^^^^I*^ 
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bends  ianguagw,  mathfiiiiatioB,  phynci^ 
ethics,  law,  hietoiy,  political  ecooomy  and 
medical  science,  oonununicated  in  public 
lectures,  ezaminatioDs  by  the  professon^ 
^&c.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the 
oentiai  part  alone  being  finished,  which 
extends  400  leet  in  length,  end  200  in 
depth.  The  fix>nt,  to  Gower  street,  is  a 
hsadsome  &Qade,  adorned  with  the  no- 
blest pordco  in  London,  of  12  Coiinthisn 
columns,  sscended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  lantem.  On 
the  principel  floor  is  a  spacious  examina- 
tion hall,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
museum  of  anatomy,  TOofesaors'  aput- 
ments,  a  grand  library,  120  feet  by  50,  and 
a  smaller  library,  41  feet  by  S3 ;  and  at 
each  end  is  a  semicircular  theatre  for  lec- 
tures, 65  feet  by  50.  The  ground  floor  is 
portioned  into  lecture-rooms,  cloistera, 
two  theatres,  chemical  laboratory,  muae- 
um,  ofllces  and  council-room.  The  num; 
her  of  students,  in  this  university,  in  the 
year  1829,  was  680.  The  royal  society 
of  literature  was  instituted  in  1623 ;  the 
loyal  society  fix  improving  natural  knowl- 
ecige,  m  1663 ;  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
in  1572;  the  roval  institution,  in  1800, 
ibr  difliising  mecnanical  knowledge,  and 
the-  applicaticm  of  science  to  the  various 
purposes  ^  life ;  the  society  of  arts^  in 
1574,  to  award  pfemiums  and  bounties  to 
useful  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
rc^al  academy,  in  1768,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tiie  fine  arts.  It  provides  students 
with  busts,  statues,  pictures  and  living 
modds,  and  has  professors  of  painting, 
architecture,  anatomy,  perspective  and 
sculpture.  Tiieir  annual  exhibition  of 
new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculp- 
tures, &C.,  the  admission  to  which  is  one 
shilling  per  head,  averages  £6000  per  an- 
num, and  supports  all  the  expenses  of  die 
establishment.  There  are  several  other 
societies  fer  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arta, 
and  the  private  coUections  of  works  of  art 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  number 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  is  12,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  King's  theatre 
or  Italian  opera-house,  Drury  lane  and 
Covent  garden  theatres.  Vauxhall  gar- 
dens are  a  fevorite  place  of  summer  resort 
ibr  the  lovers  of  music,  singing  and  fire- 
works. The  principal  promenades  are 
St  James's  paik.  Green  park.  Hyde  perk 
(q.  v.),  (wfaicn  comprises  nearly  400  acres) 
Kensinffton  gardens,  and  the  Regent's 
park,  ^ich  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and 
rich  plantations,  adorned  by  a  fine  jMCce 
of  water,  studded  with  villas  and  inter- 
sected by  rides  and  promenades.  The 
Zoological  gardens,  in  this  park,  contain 


many  drfierent  sorts  of  aidmals,  in  pod* 
docio^  dens  or  aviaries.  The  commerce 
of  London  was  so  extended,  even  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  800  vess^  were  em- 
ployed in  its  port,  fer  the  exportation  of 
com  only.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  is 
characterized  by  Bede  as  the  emporium 
<^  traffic  to  many  nations ;  and,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  appears  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia  and  the  East  were  hugely 
imported.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
company  of  meiphant  adventurers  was 
incoiporated  by  Edward  I ;  in  the  six- 
teenth, the  Russia  company  received  its 
charter  fit>m  Mary,  which  was  confirmed 
by  her  successor, Elizabeth;  and  the  Le- 
vant or  Tmkey  company  was  established. 
The  increase  of  commerce  in  this  oentury 
led,  also,  to -the  erection  of  the  royal  ex- 
change, by  sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The 
beginmng  of  the  seventeenth  century  wit- 
neaaed  the  first  patent  granted  to  the  East 
India  company,  the  inoorpomtion  of  the 
company  of  Spanish  merchanta^  and  the 
establishment  of  assurance  and  insurance 
companies.  (See  Compomes,  and  Com' 
meree  of  the  World,)  Tne  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  pent  of  London,  in 
1701,  was  560  ships,  containing  84,882  toois ; 
in  1829,  2668  ships,  containing  572,835 
tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
poits  of  London,  in  1806^  was  £36,527,000 ; 
in  1829,  £107,772,805.  The  customs  of 
London  amounted,  in  1710,  to  £1,268,095 ; 
in  the  year  ending  July  5,  1829,  to 
£15,597,483;  ditto,  1830,  to  £16^,049. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  was,  in  1796^  11,176;  in 
1827,  17,677.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1827, 
vras,  British,  4012;  foreign,  1534;  total, 
5546 ;  in  which  it  is  calculated,  that  one 
sixth  of  the  tonnage  and  one  fourth  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  one  sixth  of  the  tonnage  and 
one  third  of  the  men  in  the  West  India 
trade.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  river 
navigation,  in  1827,  were  3000  bargee, 
350  punts,  and  3000  whenies,  the  total 
tcmnage  of  which  was  110,000  tons,  em- 
ploying 8000  men.  There  are  50  sbeam- 
vessels,  of  different  descriptions,  belonging 
to  the  port  of  London,  and  the  year  1830 
is  remarkable  for  the  succeaifiil  voyage  of 
the  first  steam-packet  fifom  India.  The 
custom-house,  in  Lower  Thames  street,  is 
a  specious  building.  The  prindpal  firont 
to  the  river  presents  a  fa<^e  of  480  feet 
in  length ;  the  depth  is  100  feet;  and  the 
principal  or  Long  room  is  180  feet  by  60L 
The  building  affords  accommodatioB  to 
650  derios  and  oflicecs,  besides  1000  iaad- 
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ing  waiten  and  Benrants.  The  docks  of 
L^don  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  its  com- 
merce. (See  Docks.)  St.  Catharine's 
docks  were  commenced  in  1827,  with  a 
capital,  of  which  £1,000,000  sterling  was 
subscribed  by  19  persons  only.  They  . 
communicate  with  the  river  by  a  canal 
190  feet  lonff  and  45  broad,  and  cover  a 
surfiice  of  24  acres,  originally  occupied 
by  1350  houses,  situate  between  London 
4ocks  and  Tower  hill,  including  St 
Catharine's  church  and  hospital  They 
are  calcidated  to  accommodate  1400  mer- 
chant vessels,  annually,  in  the  wet  docks 
and  basin,  the  fbnner  covering  11  acre& 
The  cost  of  completing  these  great  works 
was  £2,000,000  sterling.  In  noticmg  the 
manufiictures  and  trade  of  London,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  celebrated  for 
'  its  excellent  cloths  and  fuis,  the  skinners 
and  doth-workers  forming  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  class  of  citizens.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  manuftcture  of  fine 
glass,  silk  stockmgs,  knives,  pins,  needles, 
pocket-watches  and  coaches,  was  exten- 
sively established.  In  the  seventeenth,  it 
was  noted  for  the  manu&cture  of  salt^ 
petre;  and  the  silk  manufactures,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  commenced  under  the  ki- 
dustrious  French  refugees,  great  numbers 
of  whom  settled  in  Spitamelds,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The 
printing  of  calicoes  was  also  commenced, 
and  weaving-looms  were  introduced  firom 
Holland.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
pix>ductions  of  London  have  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  include  every 
article  of  elegance  and  utility.  No  city  can 
boast  more  splendid  shops,  or  in  greater 
number,  than  London ;  these,  with  the  vast 
warehouses  in  the  city,  where  the  whole- 
sale trade  is  chiefly  earned  on,  excite  the 
astonishment  of  foreigners.  Previously  to 
the  year  1694,  the  pecuniaiy  transactions 
of  liondon  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were 
the  principal  bankers  during  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  civil  wars.  In  1694,  the 
bank  of  Enffland  was  incorporated,  under 
the  title  of  the  gwernor  and  compamf  offhe 
hank  ofEngkmdf  in  consideration  of  a  loan 
of  £1,900,000  advanced  to  government, 
at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent  The  amount 
of  bank-stock. capital,  in  the  year  1750, 
was  £10,780,000 ;  it  is  now  £14,553,000. 
The  average  price,  during  the  year  183^ 
was  £2ia .  (See  Bank,)  In  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  post-office  system  con- 
ducted on  a  scats  of  such  magnitude, 
esoelkneey  security,  and  speed  of  ooaunu- 
6* 


nication,  as  in  Endand.  The  general 
post-office,  in  Lon&n,  is  a  magnificent 
building.  The  increase  of  revenue,  fit>m 
this  department,  will  be  apparent  firom  the 
following  comparative  statement: 

In  1651,  it  amounted  to  £10,000  per  ann. 

1690, 83,319       « 

1783, 146,000      " 

1829, 1,337,000      «^ 

It  is  stated,  that  the  average  number  of 
letteiB  which  pass  through  me  post-office 
exceeds  half  a  million  weduy :  30,000 
letters  were  put  into  the  post-office  on 
the  26di  of  June,  1830,  the  day  of  kins 
Geonre  IV's  death.  The  chief  offices  of 
the  East  India  company  are  comprised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Blast  India 
house,  in  Loidenball  street — a  spacious 
edifice,  ornamented  by  an  Ionic  portico 
of  six  columns,  and  presenting  a  state- 
ly firont  of  200  feet  leneth.  Insurances 
on  ships  are  chiefly  ef^ted  by  under- 
writere,  whose  principal  place  of  resort 
is  Lloyd's  cofiee-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  royal  exchange.  Insurances 
on  lives,  and  against  loss  of  property 
by  fire,  are  efifected  by  37  insurance 
companies.  (For  the  bridges,  see  Bridge). 
The  Thames  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  1825,  and  was  intended  to  fonn  a 
communication,  under  the  bed  of  the 
river,  between  Rotberhithe  and  Wap- 
pioff.  It  was  to  consist  of  two  parallel 
archways,  each  1300  feet  lone  and  14  feet 
wide,  having  the  partition  wul  perced  by 
a  series  of  arched  nassages,  to  allow  ac- 
cess from  one  road  to  me  other.  The 
crown  of  the  tunnel  is  15  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  approaches  are 
formed  by  spiral  descents  of  easy  declivity. 
The  progress  of  the  work  is  suspended  at 
present;  but  the  portion  of  it  complete 
extends  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  is 
accessible  to  visitors.  If  ever  it  be  finish- 
ed, it  vrill  form  one  of  the  most  extiaordi- 
nary  substructions  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  projector  was  Mr.  Brunei,  a 
skilful  and  enterprismg  en^neer.  Tlie 
Monument,  on  Fish  street  hill,  is  a  lofly 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  dreadful  Cxe  of  London, 
in  I66a  Sir  Christopher  Wren  furnished 
the  design.  The  altitude  is  202  feet  fixmi 
the  pavement,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
15  feet,  the  pedestal  40  feet  hi^h,  and  its 
plinth  28  mt  square.  The  inscription, 
ascribing  the  ike  to  the  Cadiolics,  has 
been  lately  efifoced.  Besides  the  public 
edifices  already  noticed,  are  the  sew  pal- 
ace of  Buckingfaam  house,  Westminster 
ball,  the  council  6ffice,  tha  banqueiiii( 
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at  Whitebail,  and  private  resi- 
dences, Melbome  house  ( Wnitehall),  and 
Burlington  house  (Piccadilly).  St  James's 
palace,  Pall  mall,  is  an  iire|nilar  brick 
building,  originally  buUt  as  an  ho^tal  for 
lepers.  Though  totally  destitute  of  exter- 
nal beauty,  its  internal  arrangements  are 
well  calculated  for  state  purposes,  and  it 
contains  many  spacious  and  supeib  apart- 
ments, where  die  royal  court  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  are  held.  The  archiepis- 
oopeJ  palace  of  Lambeth  is  a  pile  of  great 
antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
present  being  almost  entirely  rebuilt  The 
groimds  are  extensive  and  beautifully  laid 
out  It  contains,  among  other  apartments, 
a  chapel,  gdlery,  library,  containmg  25i,000 
volumes,  and  die  Lollards'  tower,  used  in 
popish  times  as  a  prison  for  the  reformers 
of  that  designation.  The  Admiralty  is 
iironted  by  a  lofty  and  most  iU-propor- 
tiooed  Ionic  portico,  and  separated  from 
Whitehall  by  a  light  screen.  It  contains 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  commi»- 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  is  near  the 
Horse-guards,  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein 
the  commander-in-chief  holds  his  levees, 
and  transacts  military  affairs.  An  arched 
gate-way  communicates  with  St  James's 
park.  The  house  of  lords,  in  Old  Pal- 
ace yard,  is  not  remarkaible  for  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  peers  assemble  in'  a 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  house  of  com- 
mons holds  its  meetings  in  an  ancient 
chapel,  called  St.  iStep^en'*,  adjwning 
Westmmster  hall,  plamiy  fitted  up,  and 
affording  but  stinted  accommodation  for 
the  650  members  of  whom  that  body  is 
composed.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
king  Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  III, 
in  1347.  It  communicates  with  the 
speaker's  house,  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some reridence.  The  Tower  of  London 
is  an  extensLve  pile,  situated  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Thames,  below  London 
bridge,  separated  finm  the  river  b^  a  plat- 
form, and  envhoned  by  a  ditch  of  consid- 
erable depth  and  width.  Its  walls  enclose 
an  area  of  12  acres,  having  the  princmal 
entrance  on  the  west  (See  Tower.)  The 
general  destination  of  the  Tower  was 
ahered  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, f<H-  it  had  been  a  royal  pialace  during 
500  years  prerious  to  that  event  Anoth- 
er class  of  edifices,  partaking  somewhat 
of  a  pubfic  character,  are  the  club-bouses, 
situated^chiefly,  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
James's  street.  Pall  mall,  and  Regent  street 
OradEfecd's,  in  St  James's  slieet,  is  unri- 


valled in  the  splendw  of  its  internal  deco- 
rations, and  presents  an  external  elevation 
of  chaste  architectural  elegance;  but  its 
object  is  avowedly  gamUin{^,  and  its  fas' 
dnations  have  been  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  athenaeum  is  a  very  beautiful  struc- 
ture, erected  by 'Mr.  Burton  on  part  of 
the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  senior  umted  service  club. 
The  university,  the  union,  the  oriental, 
Brookes',  and  the  junior  united  service 
club  houses,  are  also  handsome  and  com- 
modious.—^^nctent  London.  The  origin 
of  London  is  involved  in  deep  obscuri^ ; 
but  it  certainly  was  a  strong-hold  of  the 
Britons  before  the  Roman  invaaioiL  The 
etymology  of  its  name  is  variously  traced ; 
the  most  probable  supposition  deriving  it 
from  two  British  woras,  Uvn  and  din^  sig- 
nifying the  town  on  the  lake.  Its  Roman 
designation,  wjtigfujia,  marlcs  it  as  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of 
Zioniifimiifii,  or  CohniaAu^uMa^  as  a  com- 
mercial mart  of  considerwle  celebrity  in 
the  year  61.  It  was  subsequendy  noted 
as  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  in  the  time  of' 
the  emperor  Severus,  and  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  original  walls  are  still  disoov- 
emble  in  London  wall,  in  the  courts  be- 
tween Ludgate  hill  and  the  Broadway, 
Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplegate  church- 
yard. It  had  four  principal  gates,  open- 
inff  to  the  four  neat  military  roads,  and 
others  were  subsequently  formed,  but 
their  munes  alone  commemoiate  their  ex- 
istence. After  the  Roman  forces  had 
been  withdrawn  fix>m  Britain,  in  the  fifth 
centur}%  London  fell  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes.  It  was  nominated  a  bishop's  see, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  604,  and  a  cathedral  church ' 
was  erected  in  610,  where  St  Paul's  now 
stands.  Its  unportance  in  the  year  833, 
appears  fiiom  a  WUtmagtuuii  having  been 
held  here ;  and  under  me  reign  of  Alfred, 
who  fjained  possession  of  it  in  884,  its 
municipal  government  was  planned,  which 
has  since  Men  gradually  moulded  into  the 
form  described  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
notice.  Its  wealth  seems  to  nave  rapidly 
increased  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and,  on  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
liam I,  in  1066,  it  assumed  that  station 
which  it  has  eVer  since  retained,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  having  re- 
ceived finom  that  monarch  a  charter,  still 
preserved  in  die  city  archives,  and  beauti^ 
fully  written  in  Saxon  characters.  The 
privileges  of  the  city  were  further  extend^ 
ed  by  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  in  1100 ;  and. 
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eariy  in  the  nign  of  Richard  I,  the  title  of 
'  mayor  was  suratituted  for  that  of  baUijfj 
vrhich  had  previoualy  desifnated  the  chief 
magistrate  of  London.  In  the  leign  of 
Edward  III  (1348),  it  was  ravaged  by  a 
pestilence,  during  which  50,0^  bodies 
were  intened  in  the  nound  now  forming 
the  precincla  of  the  Charter  house.  The 
year  1380  was  mariEed  by  the  insurrection 
headed  by  Wat  T;^ler,  and  suppressed  by 
the  courage  of  sir  WiUiam  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London.  A  similar,  but  equally 
unsuccessAil  attempt,  threatened  the  safe- 
ty of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1450^  when 
it  was  assailed  by  Jack  Cade  and  a  power- 
ful body  of  malecontents.  During  the 
rei^  of  Edward  IV,  we  have  the  earliest 
notice  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the 
building  of  houses  in  Lonaon.  Cistenis 
and  conduits  for  water  were  constructed, 
and  the  city  was  generally  lighted  al  niffht 
by  lanterns.  A  dreadful  visitation,  caOed 
the  sweaiingsickMsa,  desolated  the  city  in 
1485,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Heniy 
VII,  during  whose  reign  the  river  Fleet 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  Inidge, 
and  the  splendid  chapel,  called  ailer  that 
monarch,  was  appended  to  Westminster 
abbey.  Many  valuable  improvements  in 
the  municipal  regulations  of  the  cinr,  its 
police,  streetB^  markets,  &c.,  were  emcted 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Hen- 
ry VfiL  The  reicn  of  Edwaixl  VI  vrit- 
nessed  tlie  establisliment  of  Christ's  hos- 
pital, Bridewell,  and  St  Thomas's  hos- 
pital ;  and,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth, 
the  metropolis  increased,  with  suiprisinff 
mpidity,  in  commercial  enterprise  and 
^ueral  prosperity.  The  plague  renewed 
Jts  ravages  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James  I,  in  1603,  when  upwaids  of  30,000 
perBons  fell  victims  to  it  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
oletOD,  about  that  time  also,  commenced 
his  great  work  of  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants wifii  water  from  the  New  river; 
and  the  pavements  were  imjmroved  for  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians.  The  reign  of 
Charies  I  wai  marked  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  plague,  w^ch  carried  off  35,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  returned  in  the  year 
1665,  with  unpamlleled  fury.  This  aw- 
ful visitation  swept  away  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  within  13  months.  It  was 
shordy  after  followed  by  the  great  fire, 
which  broke  out  on  the  3d  September. 
]666»  and  need  with  imsistible  fury,  umil 
it  consumed^  churches,  13^200  dwelling- 
houses,  and  400  streets,  the  city  gate% 
Guildhall,  numerous  public  structures, 
honiitals,  schools,  tibraries  and  stately 
edinces;  leaving  a  ruined  space  of  496 
acres,  fiom  the  Tower  to  the  Temple 


church,  and  from  the  north-east  ftte, 
along  the  dty  wall,  to  Holbom  bridge, 
and  destroying  projoerty  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  £10,000,000.  Within  less  than 
five  years  after  this  terrible  calamity,  the 
city  vtras  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a  style 
of  far  greater  regularity,  security,  com- 
modiousnesB  and  salubrity.  After  the 
revolution  of  1668,  the  metropolis  rapidly 
expanded,  and,  in  1711,  the  popukuioo 
was  found  to  have  so  greatly  increased, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  passed  finr  the 
building  of  50  new  churches.  The  win- 
ter of  1799—40  is  memorable  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  most  intense  fiost  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  England;  it  con- 
tinued for  eight  wedcs,  and  the  Thames, 
above  Lon(ton  Inidge,  became  a  solid 
mass,  on  which  thousands  of  the  citizens 
assembled  daily  as  to  a  fiur.  The  reign 
of  George  III  wimessed  a  great  extension 
of  the  splendor,  comforts  and  elegances 
of  social  life  in  London.  The  north  of 
the  metropolis  became  covered  vrith  ^- 
cious  streets,  squares,  churches  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  thorough&res  were  ren- 
dered safe  and  clean ;  the  enormous  signs 
and  protrudinff  incumbrances  of  the  shops 
were  removed.  Blackfiriars,  Southwark 
and  Waterioo  bridges,  Somerset  house, 
Manchester,  and  other  squares^  at  the 
West  End,  were  erected,  and  the  vast 
parish  of  Marylebone  almost  covered  with 
buildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrection,  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  rabble,  threatened 
very  alarming  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  The  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Fleet  were  burned, 
and  militaiy  interference  was  necessaiyto 
auell  the  diisturbances.  In  1794,  a  dread- 
nil  fire  broke  out  in  Ratclifie  highway, 
and  consumed  700  houses.  The  jubilee 
of  Geoige  Ill's  accession  vras  commemo- 
rated on  the  25th  October,  1809,  and  the 
Cd  civic  festival  to  the  emperor  of 
aa,  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreigners,  was  given,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  in  Guildhall,  at  an 
expense  of  £20,000,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
winter  of  which  was  memorable  for  a 
firost  of  six  weeks'  continuance  and  ex- 
treme intensity.  During  the  regency  and 
reign  of  Geoige  IV,  the  grand  avenue 
of  Regent  sOeet,  the  unfinished  pakce 
of  Buckingham  house,  the  ^ilendid  ter- 
races on  the  ate  of  Cariton  gardens^  the 
widenings  of  Charing  cross^  Pall  mall, 
and  the  Strand,  wrought  a  great  change 
inthe  West  End  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
curious  infi>rmation  upon  the  history,  an- 
tiquities and  progressive  improvements  of 
London  will  be  found  in  the  woriu  of 
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^  Stowe  and  Maidand,  in  Pennants  **  Some 
Account  of  London,"  and  in  the  woriL  of 
Bcayley,  Brewater  and  Nightingale,  en* 
tided  *^  London,  Westminster  and  Middle- 
sex described,"  in  5  vob.  8yo. 

LoNDORDXiuir,  Robert  Stewart,  mar- 
quis o(  the  second  son  of  the  first  mar- 
{uis,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Leiand, 
une  18, 1769,  and  was  educated  at  Ar- 
nuuii,  after  which  he  became  a  commoner 
of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Irish  periioment  Ho 
joined  the  opposition,  in  the  fiist  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par- 
liamentaiy  refonn;  but,  on  obtaming  a 
seat  in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his 
station  on  the  nunisterial  benches.  In 
1797,  having  then  become  lord  Casde- 
reaf  h,  he  returned  to  the  Irish  pariiament, 
an{  die  same  year,  became  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  for  diat  kingdom,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasuiy.  The  next  year^  he  viras  nom- 
inated secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and, 
by  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  abilities  in 
the  art  of  removing  opposition,  the  union 
with  Ireland  was  greatly  fiu^ihtated.  In 
the  united  pariiament,  he  sat  as  member 
ibr  the  county  of  Down,  and,  in  1802,  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  control. 
In  1805,  he  was  appointed  secretaiyof 
war  and  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  death 
of  lUr.  Pitt^  he  retired,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  brief  administradon  of  1806  restored 
him'  to  the  same  situadon  in  1807;  and 
he  held  his  office  undl  the  ill-fiited  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  and  his  duel  with 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  produced  his 
rasignadon.  In  1812,  he  succeeded  the 
marmiis  of  Weliesley  as  foreign  secretaiy, 
and  tne  ft>Howinff  year  proceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  assist  the  coalesced  powers  in  ne- 
ffodalingagenenlpeace.  His  services  after 
me  capture  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral pacificad<m  and  arrangements  which 
have  been  usually  designate  by  the  phrase 
the  sMemeiU  of  Ewropty  form  a  part  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient  to  nodce  here, 
diat  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  par- 
liament, and  was  honored  with  the  order 
of  die  nrter.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  Apiu,  1831,  he  succeeded  htm  in  the 
Irish  marquisate  of  Londonderry,  but  sdll 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Britudi  house  of 
commons,  where  he  acted  as  leader.  Af- 
ter the  arduous  session  of  1632,  in  which 
his  labor  was  unremitdng,  his  mind  was 
observed  to  be  much  shattered ;  but,  un- 
happily, although  his  phyacian  was  ap- 
pined  of  it,  he  was  sufficed  to  leave  Lon- 


don for  his  seat  at  N<»th  Cray,  in  Kent, 
where,  in  August,  1888,  he  terminated  his 
life  by  inflicting  a  wound  in  his  neck,  with 
a  penknife,  of  which  he  died  almost  in- 
standy.  This  statesman  has  been  censured 
for  a  severe,  rigid,  and  peiMCUting  domesdc 
government,  and  for  an  undue'  countenance 
of  ^eqiodc  encroachment  and  arranffement 
as  reipunds  the  social  progress  of  Europe. 
His  pet^  and  supporters,  in  answer  to 
these  strictures,  for  tne  most  part,  plead  po- 
litical necessity  and  expediency,  while  no 
smaH  portion  of  them  defend  his  views  on 
the  ground  of  {Mrinciple.  He*  was  an  active 
man  of  business,  and  a  ready,  although  not 
an  elegant  orator.  £Qs  remains  were  in- 
terred, in  Westminster  abbey,  vrith  ^leat 
ceremony,  but  not  without  an  exhibition 
of  popular  ill-vrill.  (See  Mem.  of  ihe  laU 
Marquis  qf  Londonaemfj  London,  1839.) 
He  was  succeefled  in  his  tide  by  his  half- 
brother,  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Stewart,  . 
who  was,  for  some  time,  ambassador  to 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna.  His 
lordship  is  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War  (second  edition,  London, 
1838),  and  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  1813  and  1814,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  peers^ 
as  eari  Vane. 

LoNocHAUp;  a  promenade  of  the  Pa- 
risian fiishionables,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  about  four  miles  below  the  capi- 
taL  It  was  once  a  convent,  founded  by  Isa- 
bella, aster  of  St  Louis,  where  she  spent 
her  last  years,  and  terminated  her  life,  Feb. 
33,1369.  The  convent  was  then  called  the 
Mbaye  dt  VhwnAiU  de  JSTotre  Dam^  and  die 
credmity  of  the  times  ascribed  to  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  who  vras  buried  diere,  such 
miraculous  powers,  that  Leo  X  canoiuzed 
her  in  1581.  116  years  afler,  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  vyith  the  permiaaon  of  Urban 
VUI,  were  collected  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  an<i^  like  other 
relics,  set  in  sold  and  silver.    Two  other 

Eincesses  of  France  also  died  there — 
lanche,  daughter  of  PhiHp  the  Long, 
who  likewise  ended  his  li/e  at  this  place, 
Jan.  3,  ISQl,  and  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  Longchamp 
was  a  pku^  of  resort  of  the  Parisian  htau 
mondt  and  of  the  English.  It  is  still  re- 
lated, that  on  those  days  when  it  was  a  part 
of  &on  ton  to  repair  thither  (Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  week), 
some  of  die  English  carried  their  luxury 
80  fiur,  as  to  make  die  shoes  of  their  horses 
and  the  tires  of  their  coach  wheels  of  sil- 
ver, on  these  promenades.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  when  the  abbey 
of   Lcmgdiamp^    like   the    monasteries 
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of  France  in  general,  was  aboluhed,  and 
the  buildings  partially  demoliahed,  the 
qrfendor.of  due  place  was  deatroved ;  but 
under  the  consuutle,  when  wealth  again 
dared  to  display  itself  openly,  Longchamp 
recoyered  its  ancient  bnlltancy,  and  again 
o^red  the  Parisian  ladies  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  their  charms.  Tallien  and 
Becamier  were  then  the  stars  in  this  fir- 
mament of  ftshion  and  beauty.  Under 
the  imperial  government,  the  splendor  of 
Longchamp  was  somewhat  diminished, 
owing  pertly  to  Napoleon^s  contempt  for 
frivolous  exhibitions,  partly  to  the  con- 
tinued wars,  which  withdrew  great  num- 
bers of  rich  young  men  fiom  the  capital 
After  the  restoratioD,  the  promenade  of 
Longchamp  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
But  more  recently,  it  has  again  recovered 
some  of 'its  former  splendor. 

LoNOEviTT.  The  extreme  limit  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  have 
been  a  subject  of  general  interest,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  physi- 
ologist «nd  poHtical  economist  are  alike 
attracted  by  the  inquiiy.  It  is  for  the  stu- 
dent of  biblicai  antiquities  to  decide  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word 
year  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  an- 
tediluvians ;  whether  it  signifies  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  or  wheth- 
er their  extreme  longevity  is  only  the  cre- 
ation ofttrsdition.  ui  the  sense  which  we 
now  aive  to  the  word  yuar^  the  ^ccoimts 
would  make  the  constitution  of  men  at 
the  period  referred  to,  very  difierent  fit)m 
what  it  is  at  present,  or  has  been,  at 
any  peripd  fi!om  which  observations  on 
the  duration  of  human  life  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  Theresultsof  all  these 
observations,  in  re^^  to  the  length  of 
life  in  ^ven  circumstances,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ.  Plin^r  affords  some  valuable 
statistical  information,  if  accurate,  regard- 
ing the  period  at  which  he  lived,  obtained 
fit>m  an  official,  and,  apparentiy,  authentic 
source^ — ^the  census,  directed  W  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  in  the  year  76  of^e  Chris- 
tian era.  From  this  we  learn  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  computation,  there  were,  in  the 
part  of  Italy  comprised  between  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  Po,  124  Individuals  a«ed 
100  yeare  and  upwards,  viz.  54  of  lOO 
reara,  57 of  110, 2 of  125,  4  of  Id0,4of 
[35  to  137,  and  3  of  140.  At  Parma,  a 
man  was  Hvinff  aged  120, and  2  aged  130; 
at  Faenza,  a  fenude  aged  132;  and  at  a 
small  town  near  Placentia,  called  Velleta- 
cium,  lived  6  perwns  aged  110  yeare  each, 
and  4  of  120.  These  esdroates,  however, 
do  not  accord  with  those  of  Ulpian,  who 
Mems  to  have  taken  especial  care  to  be- 


I 


come  acquainted  with  the  frets  of  tiie 
case.  His  researches  prove  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
much  less  than  it  now  is  in  London,  or  in 
any  of  our  cities.  Hufeland,  indeed,  in  his 
MaenibioticSf  asserts  that  the  tablesof  Ulpian 
agree  perfectiy  vrith  those  afforded  by  the 
mat  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  they  exhibit 
me  probabitities  of  life  in  ancient  Rome 
to  have  been  die  same  as  those  of  modem 
London.  But  doctor  F.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics  (Lon- 
don, 1829),  says  that  the  tables,  kept  by 
the  censors  for  1000  years,  and  constituting 
registers  of  population,  sex,  age,  disease, 
&C.,  aocordin(|[  to  Ulpian  (who  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  minister  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus),  refer  only  to  free  citizens,  and  that,  to 
draw  a  just  comparison  between  Rome 
and  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take,  amone  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
city,  only  mose  who  were  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, viz.  those  whose  condition  is 
easy ;  in  which  case,  the  balance  would 
be  matiy  in  &vor  of  modem  times.  Mr. 
Fiiuayson  has  ascertained,  from  veiy  ex- 
tensive observation  on  the  decrement  of 
life  prevailing  amons  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontines,  and  other  nfe  annuities,  granted 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  durm^  the 
last  40  years,  that  the  expectation  of  hfe  is 
above  dOjean  for  pexsons  thus  sttuated, 
which  afi^rds  the  easy  classes  of  Eng^d 
a  superiority  of  20  years  above  even  the 
easy  classes  among  the  Romans.  The 
mean  term  of  life  among  the  easy  classes 
of  Paris  is,  at  present,  42  yean,  which 
nves  them  an  advantage  of  Iz  yean  above 
me  Romans.  In  the  third  centuij  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
Rome  was  as  follows :  From  lurth  to  20, 
there  was  a  probability  of  30  yeare;  from, 
20  to  25,  of^28  yeare;  from  25  to  30, 25 
yeare ;  fix>m  30  to  35, 22  yeare ;  from  35 
to  40, 20  yean;  from  40  to  45, 18  yeare ; 
from  45  to  50, 13  yeare;  from  50  to  55, 9 
yeare ;  fit>m'55  to  60, 7  yeare;  from  60  to 
65,  5  years.  Farther  than  this  tiie  com- 
putation did  not  extend.  The  census 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  England 
affords  us  information  of  an  unquestion- 
able character.  The  first  actual  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  1801, 
and  gave  an  annual  mortality  of  1  in  44.8. 
The  third  and  last  census  was  made  in 
1821,  and  showed  a  mortality  of  1  to  58. 
(See  Mstrad  <f  the  Answen  and  Rdums 
nuuiepunuanttoanJidpaaMdinIhe  Year 
qf  Oeorgt  IV,  &C.,  by  Riokman.)  The 
mortality  then  had  deereased  eonsidenbly 
within  20  yean.  In  France,  die  annual 
deaths  were,  in  I781f  1  in  99;  in  1808,1 
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in  90;  in  1893, 1  in  40.  In  the  Pays  de 
VandL  the  mortality  is  1  to  49 ;  in  Sweden 
and  Holland,  1  to  48;  in  Ruana,  1  to  41 ; 
in  Austria,  1  to  38.  Wherever  records 
have  been  kept,  we  find  that  mortality  has 
decreased  with  civilization.  Periiaps  a 
few  more  penons  reach  extreme  old  age 
amonff  nations  in  a  state  of  little  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  it  is  ^certain  that  more  children 
die,  and  the  chance  of  life^  in  general,  is 
much  less.  In  Geneva,  records  of  mortal- 
ity have  been  kept  since  1590,  which  show- 
that  a  chDd  bom  there  has^  at  present,  five 
times  greater  expectation  of  life  than  one* 
bom  three  centuries  ago.  A  like  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  salubrity  of 
large  towns.  The  annual  mortality  of 
London,  in  1700^  was  1  in  25 ;  in  1751, 1 
in  21 ;  in  1801,  and  the  4  years  preceding, 
1  m 35;  in  1811, 1  m  38;  apd  in  1821, 1 
in  40;  the  value  of  life  having  thus 
doubled,  in  London,  withm  the  last  80 
▼ean.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  contiuy,  the  mortality  was  1  in  25;  at 
present,  it  is  about  1  in  32;  and  it  has 


been  calculated  that,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  one  in  16  or  17.  The 
annual  mortality  in  Berlin  has  decreased 
during  ^e  last  50  or  60  years,  ftom  1  in 
28tolind4.  The  mortality  in  Manches- 
ter was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, 1  in  25;  m  1770, 1  in  28  :  40  yean 
afterwards,  in  1811,  the  annual  deaths 
were  diminished  to  1  in  44;  and,  in  1621, 
they  seem  to  have  been  still  fewer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mortal- 
ity of  Vienna  was  1  in  20 ;  it  has  not, 
however,  improved  in  the  same  pro]^r- 
tion  as  some  of  the  other  European  ciues. 
According  to  recent  calculation,  it  is,  even 
now,  1  in  22^,  or  about  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Manchester  or  Glas- 
ffow.  Many  vears  ago,  Mr.  Finlaysoa 
orew  up  the  following  table,  to  exhibit  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  Hfe,  at  two 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Had  it  been  calculated 
for  1830,  the  results  would  have  been  still 
more  remarkable. 


AfM. 

BothatUNlBcratMorVi. 
Ulity    ii    in  the  uiTexw 

1693. 

1789. 

Ratio  oC  100  to 

Ywn. 

Yean. 

Yean. 

5 

41.05 

51.20 

125 

10 

38.98 

.     48i» 

124 

20 

31.91 

41.33 

130 

90 

27.57 

36.09 

131 

40 

22.67 

29.70 

131 

50 

17.31 

22iP7 

130 

60 

124» 

15ii2 

126 

70 

7.44 

10.39 

140 

The  following  is  the  annual  mortality  of 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and 
this  country: 
Philadelphia^  .  •  .  .  ...  i  .  1  in  45.68 

Glasgow, 1  in  44 

Manchester, %...lin44 

Geneva, Iin43 

Boston, 1  in  41.26 

London, Im40 

NewYoric, lin  37.83 

Sl  Petenbuig, 1  in  37 

Oharieston, 1  in  9QM 

Baltimore, 1  in  35.44 

Le^om,   .  .' ]  in  35 

Beriin, Iin34 

Paris,  Lyons^  Barcelona  and 

Strasburg, Iin32 

Kvse  and  Paleirmo, , 1  in  31 

Madrid, Iin29 

Naples, Ihi28 

Brussels, Im26 

Bome^ Iin25 


Amsterdam, 1  in  24 

Vienna, 1  in  22i 

From  Dec  12, 1828,  to  Dec.  15, 1829,  in 
London,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was 
23,525.  TEe  proportion  of  deaths,  in  dif- 
ferent agesy-was  as  follows : 

Vizier  two  years  of  age, 6710 

Between  two  and  five, 2347 

Five  and  ten, 1019 

Ten  and  twentv, 949 

Twenty  and  thirty, 1563 

Thirty  and  forty, 1902 

Forty  and  fifty, 2093 

Rfty  and  sixty, 2094 

Six^  and  seventy, .  2153 

Seventy  and  eigfa^, 1843 

ESgbty  and  ninety, 749 

Nin^  and  one  hundred, 95 

Ond  hundred  and  one, 1 

One  hundred  and  eight, 2 

On  the  average  of  eight  years,  fit>m  1807 
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to  1814  mcluflhre,  there  died  annually  pear  to  be  more  injurious  to  long  life  than 

within  the  eiw  of  Philadelphia  and  the  many  othere.    Bftany  of  the  firet  literati, 

libertieBy  the  mUowing  proportion  of  per-  most  distinguished  for  application  through- 

aonfl^  of  diflinent  ages,  compared  with  the  out  life,  have  attained  old  ace,  both  in 

total  number  of  deaths:  modem  and  ancient  times.   In  the  an- 

^<>B^  cient  authoiB,  numerous  instances  of  tlus 

Under  one  year,    ^.w  j^^  g,^  recorded,  many  of  which  may 

From  one  to  two  years,  ....  10.71  be  feund  collected  in  the  work  of  Hufe- 

Two  to  five, 5.67  i^^d,  already  aRuded  to.— We  wiU  add  a 

Five  to  ten, 3.00  fy^  instances  of  extraoidinafy  longevity. 

Ten  to  twenty, 3.60  The  Enriishman  Pair,  who  was  bom  m 

Twenty  to  thuty,  .  ^ 8.^  1483,  married  when  at  the  age  of  iaO,re- 

Thuty  to  forty, 10.^  lained  his  vigor  till  140,  and  died  at  the 

Fortytofifty, 7.98  ^^  ^f  152,  from  plethora.    Harvey,the 

Fifty  to  sixty, 5^  dutinguiahed  discoverer  of  the  cireulation 

Sixty  to  seventy, 4^  of  die  blood,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 

Seventy  to  eighty, 3.27  decay  of  any  organ.  {PhOaaophical  Trans- 

Eighty  to  mnety, 1.^  actumM,  vol.  iii,  1698.)    Heniy  Jenkms, 

Nmety  to  one  hundred,   ....    0.50  ^^o  died  in  Yoricshire,  in  WO,  19,  per- 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten,  0.0009  haps,  the  greatest  authentic  mstance  of 

Another  question  of  interest  is  the  mquiiy  longevity.    He  lived  169  yeais.    Marga- 

in  what  degree  the  various  trades  and  ret  Forster,  a  native  of  Cumberiand,  Eng- 

professions  are  fevorable  to  human  life,  or  land,  died  in  1771,  aged  136;  and  James 

the  contraiy.     Several  statements  have  Lawrence,  a  Scotchman,  lived  140  years, 

lately  been  puUished  respecting  this  sub-  A  Dane,  named  Drakenberg,  died  in  1772, 

jeet,  but  ferther  and  more  copious  obser-  in  his  147th  year;  and  John  Effingham, 

vations  are  required,  to  affi>nl  satisfectoiy  or  Essmgham,  died  in  Comwall,  in  1757, 

results.*    litmiy  occupations  do  not  ap<^  aged  144.     In  1792,  a  soldier,  named 

«  The  Literary  Gazette  ipvMy  in  a  tabular  form,  bonnet-makers  are   unhealthy  and   short-lived. 

the  resolu  of  a  work  on  tbia  tobjecty  fix»m  the  pen  Bpianen,  cloth-dreMers,  weavers,  Slc.,  are  more 

of  Mr.  Tbackrahy  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Leeds.—  or  less  healthy,  aecordine  as  they  have  more  or 

Oui-of-doar  oecupaHom,   Butchers  are  subject  to  less  exercise  and  aur.    'Fhose  exposed  to  inhale 

few  ailments,  and  these  the  result  of  plethora,  imperceptible  particles  of  dressings,  &c.,'such  as 

ftixers.  suffer  from  disease,  and  are  soonest  cnt 
off.  Shoemakers  are  placed  in  a  bad  posture. 
Digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired, 

shorter  than  tiKMe  of  other  men  who  spend  much  that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  almost 

-  time  m,  the  open  air.     Cattle  and  hoTM-deal-  as  well  as  a  tailor.    We  suppose  that,  from  the 

crs  are  generally  healthy,  except  when   their  reduction  of  perspiration,  aiKi  other  evacuations, 

habits  are  intemperate.     Fish-monrars,  though  m  this  and  smular  employmentr,  the  blood  is  im- 

much  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  nardy,  tem-  pore,  and,  consequent] v)  the  complexioa  darken- 

perat«,  bealthv  and  long-lived ;  cart-drivers,  if  ed.    The  secretion  of  nle  is  generally  unhealthy, 

sufficientiv  fed,  and  temperate,  the  same.    La-  and  bowel  complaints  are  frequent.    In  the  few 

borers  in  nnsbandrVf  Ate.,  sufler  froma deficiency  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  age,  there  is  often  a 

of  nourishment.    Bnckmakers.  with  fiiU  mnscular  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone, 

exercise  in  the  open  air,  thougn  exposed  to  vids-  occasioned  bv  the  pressure  of  the  last    Curriers 

sitndes  of  cold  and  wet^  avoid  rheumatism  and  and  leather-dressers  are  verv  healthy,  and  live  to 

inflammatory  diseases,  and  attain  good  old  age.  oki  age.   Saddlers  lean  much  forwara^and  suffer, 

Paviers  are  subject  lo  complamts  in  the  loins,  m-  accordingly,   from   headache   and    mdigestion. 

creasing  with  age,  but  they  live  long.    Chalise-  Printers  (our  worthy  coOperators)  are  k^  m  a 

drivers,  postilions,  coachmen,  guards,  &«.,  from  confined  atmosphere,  and  generally  want  exercise, 

the  posiUon  of  the  two  fanner  on  the  saddle,  irreg-  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor, 

ular  living,  dec.,  and  from  the  want  of  muscular  Hie  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute 

exercise,  m  the  two  latter,  are  subject  lo  gastric  objects  gradual^  enfeebles  these  organs.    The 

disorders,  and,  finally,  to  apoplexy  and  palsy,  standing  posture,  long  maintained  here,  as  well  as 

which  shorten  their  fives.    Carpenters,  coopers,  m  other  occupations,  tends  to  u^ure  the  digestive 

whedwrrigfats,  dec.,  are  healthy  and  long-hved.  origans.    Some  printers  complam  of  disoi3er  of 

Smiths  are  often  intemperate,  and  die  compare-  the  stomach  and  head,  and  mw  appear  to  enjoy 

lively  young.    Rope-makers  and  gardeners  suffer  full  health.    Consumption  ii  frequent.    We  can 

from  their  stoopingpostures.----.Ai-aoorotetfpatMMW.  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the 

Tailors,  notwithstanding  their  confined  atmos-  age  of  £0.    In  many  towns,  prmters  are  intem- 

phere  and  bad  jposture,  are  not  liable  to  acute  pnUe.     Bookbinders^— a  healthy  employment, 

diseases,  but  jgive  way  to  stomach  complaints  Carvers  and  gilders  look  pale  and  weakly,  but 

and  consumption.    The  pr^odicial  mfluence  of  their  lives  are  not  abbreviated  in  a  marked  de- 

their  employment  is  more  insidious  than  umnt :  cree.    Clock-makers  are  g^erally  bealthv  and 

it  •undermines  rather  than  destroys  life.     Stay-  king-lived ;  watch-makers,  the  reverse.     House 

makers  have  their  health  impaired,  but  live  to  a  servants,  in  large,  smoky  towns,  are  unhealthy, 

good  age.    Millinen,  dress-makers  and  straw-  CoUieriaiid  wea-iinkeri^--«  class  by  thensdves. 
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Mittebtadt,  died  in  FnuBia,  at  the  age  of 
112.  Joseph  SiUringtra,  a  Norwegian, 
died  at  Bergen,  in  1797,  aged  160  yean. 
The  St  Pecenburg  papen  announced,  in 
1830,  thedeadi  of  a  man  150  yean  old,  at 
Moscow ;  and,  in  1831,  the  death  of  a  inan 
in  Russia,  165  yean  old,  was  reported. 
On  May  7, 1830,  died  a  man  named  John 
Ripkey,  at  the  ace  of  106,  in  London. 
His  dgfat  remained  good  till  the  lasL  In 
1830,  f^voor  man,  near  lake  Thnaimene, 
died  1S»  3rean  old.  He  preserved  his 
fiiculties  to  the  last  In  1825,  pope  Leo 
XU  gave  him  a  pension.  The  kte  retmn 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Voik, 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  makes  the 
numb^  of  those  who  live  beyond  the 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  If  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  Although  the  number  of  white 
males  exceeds  that  of  females  1861,  yet,  of 
those  who  are  upwards  of  70,  0009,  the 
excess  is  in  favor  of  the  females,  there 
being  4175  of  the  latter,  and  but  3834  of 
thetormer.  Of  the  17  white  perw>ns  above 
a  hundred,  15^  on  the  contruy,  are  males ; 
and  of  the  45  Mack  persons,  a  hundred 
and  upwards,  only  11  are  males.  The 
proportion   of  centenarians  among  the 

^^ddom  reach  the  age  of  BO^--EmploutiteHis 
proAidng  duatf  odor,  or  gateout  exhamons. 
These  are  not  iojarioiu,  if  ttey  arise  from  animal 
substances;  or  fin>m  the  vapor  of  wine  or  spirits. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
firom  the  floating  poison  in  their  atmosphere. 
Snuff  makii^  is  more  pernicious.  Men  ik  oil-mills 
are  generalfy  healthy.  Brush-makers  live  to' a 
great  age.  Grooms  and  hostlers  inspire  ammoni- 
acal  gas.  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
Glue  and  size  boilers,  exposed  to  the  most  noz* 
ious  stench,  are  ftesb-Iooking  and  robust.  Tal* 
low-diandlers,  also  exposed  to  offensive  animal 
odor,  attain  considerable  age.  Tanners  are  re- 
markably strong,  and  exempt  from  consumption. 
Com-miilers.  bnAthinr  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
flour,  are  pale  and  sickly,  and  very  rarely  attain 
old  age.  Mabters  cannot  live  long,  and  most 
leave  the  trade  m  middle  life.  Tea-men  suffer 
from  the  dost,  especially  of  sreen  teas ;  but  this 
iiyary  is  not  permanent.  Cofee-roasters  become 
asthmatic,  and  subject  to  headache  and  indices- 
tion.  Paper-makers,  when  ag^,  cannot  endure 
the  effect  of  the  dust  from  cuttmg  the  rags.  The 
author  suggests  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  pro- 
cess. In  the  wet  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills, 
they  are  not  seriously  affected,  but  live  long. 
Masons  are  short-lived,  dying  generally  before 
40.  They  mhale  particles  of  sand  and  dust,  lift 
heavy  weights,  and  are  too  often  intemperate. 
Miners  die  prematurely.  Machme-makers  seem 
to  sofler  only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con- 
sequent bronchial  imtalion.  The  (iron)  filers  are 
ahnost  ell  unhealthy  men,  and  remarkably  short- 
lived. Founders  (m  brass)  snfler  from  the  inhap 
lation  of  the  volatihzed  mefal.  In  the  founding  of 
yellow  brass,  in  particular,  the  evolution  of  oxide 
of  zinc  is  veiy  great.  They  seldom  reach  40 
years.    CoppoMmiths  are  considenbly  aflSbcted 


blacks  is  muoh  lugut  than  amoag  the 
whites,  making  all  proper  allowances  for 
their  exaggeration  ana  ignorance.— Bel- 
sham's  Chronology  informs  as  that  31 
persons,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  190 
and  upwards,  died  between  the  years 
1760  and  1829:  of  these,  one  was  ami 
166.  In  the  same  period,  39  had  attained 
the  age  of  130,  and  not  130.  Hie  num- 
ber 'mio  attained  the  age  of  110,  and  not 
120,  was  36  in  the  same  space.  And  those 
who  died  after  the  age  or  100,  and  b^re 
110,  were  54  within  the  period.  Of  the 
whole  number  recorded,  94  were  nativea 
of  England,  23  of  Ireland,  and  12  of  Rus- 
Ena.  Doubdeas  many  more  have  died 
after  the  age  of  100,  without  haying  had 
their  names  recorded.  The  northern  cli- 
mates affinrd  more  instances  of  longevity 
than  the  southern ;  and,  although  nr  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  attained 
extreme  old  age  have  been  disdnguished 
for  sobriety,  yet  some  of  them  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
restraining  their  appedtes.  In  China, 
vtrfaere  oM  age  is  much  respected, 
people  receive  presents  fix>m  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  attained  a  great 
age. 

by  the  fine  scales  which  rise  irom  the  imperfectly 
volatilised  metal,  and  by  the  AoBes  of  the  spelter. 
or  solder  of  brass.  Toe  men  are  generally  on* 
heiJthy,  suffering  from  disorders  similar  to  those 
of  the  brass-foonders.  Ticrplate-workers  are 
subjected  to  femes  finom  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  coke  which  they 
burn.  These  exhalations,  however,  i^tpear  to  be 
annoymg,  rather  than  injurious,  as  we  men  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  live  to  a  considerable  a^. 
Turners,  also,  aie  subject  only  to  temporary  m- 
convenience  from  the  femes  of  the  soldering. 
Plumbers  are  expoeed  to  the  volatilized  o»de  of 
lead,  which  rises  daring  the  process  of  castinr. 
They  are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  short-lived. 
House-painters  are  unliealthy^  and  do  not  ^pcn- 
eraliy  attain  fell  age.  Chemists  and  druggata, 
in  laboratories,  are  sickly  and  consumptive.  Tot- 
ters, aflected  through  tlie  pores  of  thct  skin,  be- 
come paralytic,  and  are  remarkably  subject  to 
Constipation.  Hatters,  grocers,  bakers  and  chim- 
ney sweepers  (a  droll  association)  also  suffer 
through  the  skin;  but,  although  the  initation  oc- 
casions diseases,  they  are  not,  except  in  the  last 
dass,  fatal.  Dyers  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 
Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  healthy.  Under 
a  robust  and  often  florid  appearance,  they  con- 
ceal chronic  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
a  congested  state  of  the  venous  system.  When 
these  men  are  accidentally  hurt  or  wounded,  they 
are  more  Kable  than  other  individuals  to  severe 
and  dangerous  effects.  Cooks  and  confectionera 
are  subjected  to  considerable  heat.  Our  common 
cooks  are  more  unhealthy  than  house-maids. 
Thdr  digestive  ofgans  are  freqnently  disordered : 
they  are  subject  to  headache,  and  their  tempera 
rendered  irritable.  GHass-wmcers  are  healthy. 
GHass-blowers  often  die  suddenly. 
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L0N8H1,  Josepb,  engniTor,  bom  1768,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  went,  during  the 
polidca]  cLustuiiMioces  in  Italy  (1797),  to  Mi- 
Lm,  where  he  distinguiahea  himseli^  and 
surpassed,  in  drawing,  the  femous  Morghen. 
No  living  engraver  is*  able  to  represent 
flesh  with  such  truth.  He  is  master  of 
eirery  species,  of  engraving,  but  subjects 
technical  science  to  me  true  object  of  the 
art  In  the  style  which  combines  etching 
with  the  application  of  the  burin,  he  sur- 
passes the  most  thsdnguished  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  this  department,  are  his 
Philosopher,  from  Rembrandt,  and  Dando- 
lo,  from  MettrinL  His  Magdalen,  after 
Corregno,  lepresenta,  with  an  almost  inde- 
sciibabie  exacmess^  the  softbess  and  trans- 
parency of  tint  admired  in  the  origi^aL 
His  Galatea  floating  in  a  shell,  from  a 
painting  by  Albano,  is  equally  excellent 
Raphad's  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also 
engraved  in  a  masterly  manner.  His 
original  pieces,  as,  fi>r  instance.  Pan  pur- 
suing Syrinx,  from  the  first  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (finished  in  1814)  have 
also  been  much  admired.  His  Raphael's 
Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  worthy  of 
the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings of  our  times.  Some  fiwnents, 
which  have  been  published,  of  his  History 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  have  also  given 
him  ;ei  reputation  as  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject. Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  appointed  Lonffhi  professor  at 
the  academy  of  art  in  Milan,  where  he 
has  formed  several  excellent  scholars;  he 
also  received  from  that  |Hrince  the  order 
of  the  iron  crown. 

LoNGiMETRT ;  the  measuring  of  lengths 
or  distances,  both  accessible  and  inacces- 
sible. AccessiUe  distances  are  measured 
by  the  application  of  some  measure  a  cer- 
tain numoer  of  times,  as  a  footj  chain, 
&C.  And  maccessible  distances  are  meas- 
ured by  taking  angles,  &C.,  by  means  of 
proper  instruments,  as  the  <iixun\f€rentor, 
qucubrantj  tkeodolitej  &c  This  embraces 
a  great  number  of  cases,  according  to  the 
aitualion  of  the  x>bject  and  observer. 

LoNoiNUs^  Caasius ;  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher and  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
middle  of  the  third  centniy,  A.  D.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  be  was  bom  at 
Emesa,  in  Syria;  according  to  Ruhnken, 
Athens  was  ms  birth-place.  Greek  litera- 
ture was  the  prinapal  subject  of  his 
studiea  At  Alexandria,  Athens,  etc,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  d]»- 
tincuished  schohuu  He  studied  the  Stoic 
and  Peripatetic  systems  of  philosophy, 
but  BubscMmently  became  an  ardent  ad- 
herent of  the  Platonic,  and  annually  oele- 
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brated  the  birth-day  of  its  fi>mider,  by  a 
banquet.  His  principal  attention  was  di- 
rected, however,  to  the  study  of  grammar, 
criticism,  eloquence  and  antiquities.  At 
the  invitation  of  queen  Zenobia,  he  went 
to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learn- 
ing and  to  educate  her  children.  He  was 
likewise  employed  by  her  in  the  adminis- 
t^tion-  of  the  state,  by  which  means  he 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  queen. 
For  when  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  emperor  Aurellan,'and  could  save  her 
life  only  by  betra^g  her  counseUors, 
Longinus,  as  the  chief  of  them,  was  seized 
and  Deheaded,  A.  D.  275.  He  suflered 
death  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Of  his  works,  among  which  vrere 
some  philosophical  ones,  none  is  exiant, 
except  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  which 
goes  under  his  nanoie,  and  this  is  in  a  state 
of  mutilation.  It  illustrate^  v?ith  great 
acutenesB  and  taste,  the  nature  of  the 
sublime  in  thought  and  style,  by  rules  and 
examples.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Pearce  (1724),  of  Toup  and  Ruhnken 
(Oxford,  1778).  Benj.  Weiske's  edition 
appeared  at  Leipsic,  1809.  There  is  an 
English  translanon  of  it  by  Wm.  Smith. 
Longinus  is  usuaUy  called  Dionyrius,  but 
this  has  arisen  firom  the  negligence  of  edi- 
tors. The  manuscript  copy  of  the  trea- 
tise On  the  Sublime,  in  Pans,  and  one  in 
the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in  Greek, 
By  Diomfshu  or  Longinusj  which  appear- 
edf  in  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dionysiua 
Longinus.  The  Florence  manuscript 
bears  the  inscription  Anomfmoua.  Some 
critics  have  ascribed  the  work  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  othera  to  another 
Longmus,  while  othera  confess  that  the 
author  is  uncertain. 

Long  Islaitd,  or  Nassau  Islaud  ;  an 
island  belondng  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
extending  120  miles  in  lenoth,  and  vary- 
ing from  10  to  20  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  west,  it  is  divided  firom  Staten  Island 
by  the  Narrows,  and  fix>m  Manhattan 
Island  by  East  river.  On  the  nordi, 
East  river  and  Long  Island  sound  sepa- 
rate it  fix>m  the  main  land.  Its  eastern 
extremity  is  Montauk  poinL  On  the 
south,  it  is  vmshed  by  the  ocean.  Lod. 
7P47'  to  73^57'  W.;  lat  40°34/to41» 
lO'  N.  Like  other  insular  positions,  jts 
dimate  is  more  mild  than  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent  The  ishmd  is  divided 
mto  three  counties — ^King's,  Queen'ii  and 
Suffolk.  Sag  Harbor  is  the  principal 
port  The  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat 
landy  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  bordered,  on 
the  sea  coast  with  large  tracts  of  sah 
meadow.     The   soiL   however,  is  well 
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calculated  for  rairing  grain,  especially  In- 
dian corn.  The  north  side  or  the  island 
is  hiUvy  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruits ;  and 
the  eastern  part  is  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  this  arti- 
cle. This  ridge  forms  Brooklyn  and 
other  heights,  known  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
on  the  island  are  Brookl^,  Jamaica,  Sas 
Harbor,  Flatbush,  Flushmg,  Satauket  and 
Huntington. 

Long  Isi.Ain>  Sound  ;  a  bay,  from  3  to 
35  miles  broad,  and  about  120  long,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  Long  Island, 
and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both 
ends,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending 
from  New  York  on  the  west  to  Fisher's 
Island  on  the  east  On  its  northern  shore 
are  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford, 
Fairfield,  Bridgeport,  Milfonl,  New  Haven, 
Saybrook,  New  London,  Stonington,  &c. 
It  receives  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
Thames  and  other  riveis.* 

Longitude,  Geographical  ;  the  dis- 
tance measured,  according  to  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  on  the  equator,  or 
a  parallel  circle,  from  one  meridian  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  first,  or  prime 
meridian.  Longitude  is  divided  into 
Eastern  and  western.  It  is  altogether  in- 
diffeiiBnt  through  what  point  we  draw  the 
first  meridian,  but  it  must  be  settled  what 
point  we  adopt  In  Germany,  the  Island 
of  Ferro  (q.  v.)  is  generally  adopted ;  in 
France,  the  observatory  at  Paris ;  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  GUBenwich ;  in  Berlin,  that 
of  Berlin;  in  the  U.  States,  the  meridian 
of  Washington  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
first  meridian.  Some  geographers  reckon 
from  the  first  meridian  180  oegrees  west, 
and  the  same  number  east ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  reckon  the  lonffitude  from  tiie 
west  to  the  east,  the  whme  length  of  the 
equator,  to  960  degrees.  The  longitude 
of  any  place,  together  with  the  latitude 
(q.  v.),  is  requisite  for  the  determinatk)n  of 
the  true  situation  of  the  place  upon  the 
earth.  From  the  form  of  our  earth,  it  fol- 
lows tliat  the  degrees  of  longitude  must 
always  decrease  towards  the  poles.  The 
degrees  of  Jatitude,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  taken  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  each 
amounts  to  60  seographical  miles.  The 
measure  of  a  <&gree  of  kingitude  upon 
any  parallel  of  latitude  is  found  by  mul* 
tiptying  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 

*  The  most  recent  chart  of  Long  Island  Sound 
is  that  published  by  the  Messrs.  Blunts  (New 
YoA,  ifeo.) 


equator  by  the  co-sine  (taking  radius  equal 
to  1)  of  the  latitude  of  the  parallel  The 
lon^tude  shows  the  difiference  of  time 
between  any  place  and  the  first  meridian. 
The  sun  performing  his  apparent  revolu- 
tion in  24  hours,  a  place  which  hes  15 
degrees  fiuther  to  the  west  than  another, 
will  have  noon  one  hour  later.  P^ces 
whose  difiference  of  longitude  amounts  to 
180°  have  opposite  seasons  of  the  day, 
since  in  the  one  place  it  is  mid-day,  and 
in  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  180°,  it  is 
midnight  at  the  same  moment  The 
difference  in  longitude  of  any  two  places 
may  be  also  determined  by  observations 
of  the  time  of  certain  celestial  phenome- 
na, taken  at  both  places,  such  as  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  occultations  of  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  particular,  the  eclip^  of  Jupiter's 
satellites ;  and,  vice  verM,  we  can,  from  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  difierence  of  their  time. 
15°  upon  the  parallel  circle  correspond- 
ing to  one  hour,  1°  ^ves  4'  of  time,  15^ 
give  1'  of  time,  15"  give  1"  of  time,  &c. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  Bos- 
ton and  London  may  serve  as  an  example. 
This  difference  is  71°,  4',  9" ;  consequent- 
ly, noon  at  London  is  4  hours  44  minutes 
and  6  seconds  earlier  than  at  Boston. 
The  determination  of  longitude  at  sea,  or 
of  the  situation  of  a  ship  at  any  moment, 
is  highly  difficult  and  important  The 
English  parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  re- 
ward of  £20,000  for  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  within 
one  half  of  a  degree ;  but  this  act  was  re- 
pealed July  15,  1828.  A  watch  which 
should  preserve  a  uniform  motion,  was  the 
most  suitable  means  that  could  be  afiR>rd- 
ed  to  the  navigator,  who  mi^t,  finom  the 
difiference  of  tiie  time  of  noon  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  time  bv  the  watch,  imme- 
diately determine  the  difference  between 
the  longitude  of  the  place  for  which  the 
watch  was  regulated,  and  that  wherein  the 
ship  then  was.  Harrison  (q.  v.)  was  the 
first  who  invented  a  chronometer  of  the 
requisite  accuracy.  Upon  the  first  voyage, 
it  deviated  only  two  minutes  in  four 
months.  Other  artists  followed,  namely, 
Kendall,  Mudge,  Berthoud,  Le  Roy,  &c. ; 
and  Arnold  and  Emery  have  lately  pre- 
pared  such  accurate  chronometers,  that 
they  have  been  used  for  the  determination 
of  longitude  upon  land,  as  well  as  at  sea, 
with  great  success.  Neverthek^ss,  a8tn>- 
nomioal  observations  furnish  the  most  ex- 
act methods  of  determining  longitude. 
As  eclipses  and  occidtations  are  comparsr 
tively  rare,  and  are  somewhat  difiicult  of 
calculation^  the  distances  of  the  mooD 
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fiom  the  sun  or  soiDe  of  the  fixed  stars 
have  been  adopted  for  the  calculation  of 
longitude,  because  these  can  be  measured 
almost  every  night,  and*  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  moon's  oihit  is  the  only 
thing  requisite  thereto. — Longitude  in  the 
heavens,  98  that  of  a  star,  £c^  is  an  arc 
of  the  ecliptic  comprehended  between  the 
first  of  Anes,  and  a  circle  perpendicular 
to  the  echptic^pasnng  throuj^h  the  place 
of  the  star.  The  computation  is  made 
according  to  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic 
The  longitude  of  a  star  is  found  by  means 
of  its  light  ascension  and  declination.  It 
changes  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  (See  Equinox,  and  Pre- 
GeMwm.) 

LoNous,  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro- 
mance, the  sulnect  of  which  is  the  loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  tne  Great  Noth- 
ioff  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
lira,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancients.  His  work  is  interesting  by  its 
poetical  spirit,  paphic  description  and 
style.  The  earlier  editions,  of  which  Vil- 
loison's  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the 
wofk  on  so  conmlete  a  state  as  that  of 
Courier  (Paris,  1810).  He  supplied,  finom 
a  Florentine  manuscript,  an  important 
chasm,  but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was 
careless  or  mean  enough  to  render  the 
page  of  the  manuscript  which  contained 
that  narration,  illegible  by  an  enormous 
ink-spot  This  spot,  the  librarian,  Del  Fu- 
ria,  justly  indignant,  has  laid  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  in  an  en^ving,  with 
an  account  of  the  whole  afiair. 
LoRowooD.  (See  Sl»  Helena,) 
Loo-Choo,  op  Lieou-Kieou,  or  Lew- 
Chew  ;  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  south  of  Japan  and  east  of 
China,  to  which  they  are  tributary.  Lat 
36°  to27°  4(y  N. ;  Ion.  127°  IC  to  129°  E. 
But  litde  was  known  to  us  of  these  islands 
until  they  were  visited  by  Maxwell  and 
Hall,  on  their  return  fix>m  the  embassy  to 
China.  (See  Hallos  Voyage  to  Corea  and 
Loo-Choo,)  They  are  represented  as 
havinff  a  mild  climate  and  an  excellent 
soil,  f3[x>unding  in  firuits  and  vegetables. 
The  voyagers  who  have  touched  have 
been  allowed  to  land  only  under  the  most 
jealous  precautions,  and  have  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  country.  In  other 
respects,  they  have  been  kindly  treated  and 
supplied  with  provisions,  for  which  the 
islanders  have  uniformly  refused  to  receive 
pay.  Capt  Hall  paints  ue  islands  as  a  new 
Arcadia,  in  whicn  the  use  of  arms,  money 
and  punishments  is  unknown.  It  is  man- 
ifest thai  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 


the  accouniB  of  travelleis,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  language  of  the  Loo-Chooans, 
and  whose  intercourse  vrith  them  was  ev- 
idently subject  to  all  the  restraints  of  a  most 
vigilant  and  despotic  police.  In  fiict,  the 
stetements  of  captain  Hall  on  several 
points  have  been  contradicted  by  the  last 
voyager  who  has  visited  these  islands 
(Beechey,  Voyage  in  the  Pcu^,  London, 
1831),  who  asserts  that  the  Ix>o-Chooan8 
have  arms  and  money,  ^and  inflict  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  punishments.  As  for 
the  supplies,  they  appear  to  have  been  fiir- 
nished  by  authority,  and  not  by  individa 
'als,  and  the  refijsal  to  receive  compensa- 
tion is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  which  shows 'Such  an 
averaion  to  strangers,  is  unwilling  tx^  suffer 
any  trafiic  between  them  and  its  subjects. 
They  were  for  some  time  subject  to 
Japan,  but,  in  1372,  were  conquered  by 
China. 

I  Look-out  ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  North 
CaroUna,inlatd4°34'N.:  N.E.ofcape 
Fear,  and  S.  W.  of  cape  Hatteras. 

Loon  (eolynibus);  large  aquatic  birds, 
common  to  both  Europe  and  America. 
They  seldom  visit  Britain,  but  are  met 
with  m  the  north  of  Europe  and  Ana. 
In  America,  they  are  most  numerous 
about  Hudson's  bay,  but  are  also  found 
fiurther  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
migratory,  'making  their  appearance  in  the 
autumn.  They  are  commonly  seen  in 
pairs,  and  procure  their  food,  which  is  fisdi, 
by  diving  and  continuing  under  water  for 
a  length  of  time.  They 'are  very  waiy, 
and  are  seldom  killed,  eluding  their  pur- 
suers by  their  great  dexterity  m  plunging 
beneath  the  water.  They  are  very  rest- 
less before  a  storm,  always  uttering  loud 
cries  on  the  approach  Of  a  tempest  They 
are  not  eaten,  the  flesh  being  rank  and 
fishy.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the  Russian 
empire  tan  the  skin  which  coven  the 
breast  of  this  fowl,  and  form  dresses,  &c 
of  it,  which  are  very  warm,  and  imbibe 
no  moisture.  The  Greenianden  also 
make  the  same  use  of  them.  The  locm 
measures  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth :  the  bill  is  strong,  of  a 
glossy  black,  and  four  inches  and  three 
quartera  long,  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
The  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  green 
gloss,  and  purple  reflections;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  band  consistinj^  of  interrupted 
white  and  black  lateral  stnpes,  which  en- 
compasses the  neck,  and  tapera  to  a  point 
on  its  fore  part,  without  joining ;  below 
this  is  a  brojld  bend  of  daric  glossy  grera 
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and  Yiolet,  which  is  blended  behind  with 
-the  plumage  of  the  bock  ;  the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  black,  slight- 
ly dossed  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted 
wiSi  white,  in  regular  transverBe  or  semi- 
circular rows,  two  spots  on  the  end  of 
each  feather;  the  lower  pjarts  are  pure 
white,  with  a  slight  dusky  line  across  the 
vent.  The  outside  of  the  legs  and  feet  is 
black,  the  inside  lead  color.  The  leg  is 
four  inches  in  length  ;  both  legs  and  ibet 
are  marked  with  five-sided  polygons ; 
weight  about  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male, 
and  differs  in  her  colors.  The  young  do 
not  attain  their  perfect  plumafe  until  the 
second  or  third  year.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  Temminck  and  the 
prince  of  Muffl^nano  state  that  the  two  sex- 
es are  ^like  in  plumage :  our  sportsmen  who 
reside  on  the  coast  where  these  birds  are 
plenty,  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  plumage.  The  female 
lays  two  laige  brownish  eggs,  and  seneral- 
ly  builds  at  the  edge  of  small  islands  or 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  swim- 
ming and  diving,  the  legs  only  are  used, 
and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and 
auk  tribes ;  and,  from  their  hemg  situated 
ftr  behind,  and  then'  slight  deviation  from 
the  hne  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
propel  itself  through  the  water  with  great 
velocity. 

Loos,  Daniel  Frederic,  a  distin^ished 
die-sinker,  was  bom  at  Altenburg,  m  Sax- 
ony, in  1735.  Stieler,  the  royal  die-cutter, 
took  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  kept  him 
back  fiY>m  jealousy.  Loos,  however,  final- 
ly went  to  Dresden,  where  he  woiked  at 
the  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also 
kept  secret  by  his  employer.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  Loos  was  employed  in  the 
Prussian  service  at  Masdebuig,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  lamily,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  poverty,  in  Berlin.  His 
merit  was  at  last  acknowledged.  In 
1787,  he  became  member  of  the  academy 
of 'fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  numb^ 
of  medals.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing 
were  not  so  much  required  in  medals  as 
at  present  in  Germany,  but  his  successors 
have  hardly  surpassed  him  in  technical 
skilL  Loos  died  in  1818.  His  son  is  one 
of  the  chief  ofiicers  of  the  Berlin  mint. 

Lope  db  Veoa  {Don  Lope  FtUx  de  Fa^a 
Carpio ;  JFVey,ashe  is  often  called,  signi^ 
fiiar\  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  SepL  25, 1563.  While  a 
child,  he  displayed  a  lively  taste  for  poe- 
try, made  verses  before  he  knew  how  to 
write,  and,  as  he  himself  avers,  had  com- 


posed severtd  theatrical  pieces,  when 
scarcely  12  years  of  age.  Ahout  this  time, 
he  ran  away  from  school  with  a  com- 
rade, for  the  puipose  of  seeing  the  world, 
but  'Was  stopped  in  Astorgo,  aqd  sent  back, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  to  Madrid. 
LDpe  eariy  lost  his  parents,  but  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  assistance  of  Avila,  bishop  of 
Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies.  He  after- 
wards found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva, 
at  Madrid.  Encouraged' by  this  Miece- 
nas,  whose  secretary  he  became,  he  com- 
posed his  Arcadia,  a  heroic  pastoral  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  which  Montemayor 
had  given  a:n  example  in  his  Diana.  The 
Arcadia  is  an  idyl,  in  five  acts,  in  which 
the  shepherds,  with  their  Dulcineaa,  speak 
the  language  of  Amadis,  and  discuss 
questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
arithmedc,  geometry,  music  and  poetry. 
Inscriptions  are  also  introduced  upon  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  of  distinguished 
men  in  a  saloon,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  takes  place.  This  work  proved  the 
various  acquisitions  of  the  author.  Con- 
ceits and  quibbles  are  frequent  in  this,  as 
in  Lope's  other  writings.  In  general,  he 
is  one  of  those  writera  who  set  a  danger^ 
ous  example  of  that  false  wit,  a  taste  for 
which  extended  almost  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Marino  particularly  introduced  it 
into  Italy,  and  acknowledged,  with  lively 
expressions  of  admiration,  that  Lope  had 
been  his  pattern.  After  the  publication  of 
his  ArcamOj  Lope  married.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  cultivated  the  poetic  art 
with  increasing  zeal.  A  nobleman  of 
rank  having  made  himself  merry  at  Lope's 
expense,  the  poet  revenged  himself  upon 
this  critic,  and  exposed  him  tothelaiighter 
of  the  whole  city.  His  opponent  chaUenged 
him,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  encounter,  and  Lope  was  oblised  to 
fiee  to  Valencia.  After  his  remm  to  Aladrid, 
the  loss  of  his  wife  rendered  a  readence  in 
that  place  insupportable  to  him.  In  1588, 
therefore,  he  served  in  the  mvineible  ar- 
mada, the  fate  of  which  is  well  known. 
During  this  expedition  he  wrote  La  Her- 
mosura  de  Angelica  (the  Beauty  of  Angeli- 
ca), a  poem  in  20  cantos,  which  continues 
the  history  of  this  princess  fi:om  the  time 
m  which  Ariosto  left  it.  By  this  worit  he 
hoped  to  do  honor  to  his  country,  in 
which,  as  he  learned  in  Turpin,  the  suc- 
ceeding adventures  of  the  heroine  occur- 
red. In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivaliy 
with  Ariosto,  the  difficulty  of  success  was 
increased  by^the  appearance  of  a  poem 
upon  the  same  subject,  by  Luis  Bor- 
hono  de  Soto,  under  the  title  Las  Lagry- 
mas  de  AngduMf  which  passed  for  one  of 
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the  best  poems  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Don 
Quixote.  In  1590,  Lope  retunied  to 
Madrid,  and  again  entered  the  married 
state.  In  1596,  he  obtained  o^e  of  the 
poetical  prizes,  offered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  canonization  of  St  Isidore.  This 
inize  poem  he  published  with  many  other 
poems,  under  the  name  of  TtmU  dt  Bur- 
gviUo9,  About  this  time,  he  also  com- 
posed' a  great  number  of  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  His  literary  fiune  increased,  and 
his  domestic  situation  made  this  tlie  hap- 
piest period  of  his  life.  But  he  lost  his 
son,  ^d  soon  after  hia  wife,  and  had  only 
a  dauebter  left.  He  now  sought  consola- 
tion ttom  religion,  and  became  a  priest 
and  secretary  of  the  inquisition.  His  de- 
votion, however,  did  not  interfere  with  bis 
poetical  smdies,  and  he  still  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  distinipiished  rank  which  he 
had  taken  upon  the  Spanish  Parnassus, 
and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foes  and  his 
rivals,  among  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y 
Aigote  was  the  niost  distinffuished.  Lope, 
who  had  been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and 
who  was  indiffnant  at  the  corruption  of 
taste  produced  by  him,  allowed  himself  to 
ridicule  his  obscure  and  afiected  style,  and 
that  of  his  pupils,  although,  m  his  poem 
Laurd  dt  ApottOj  he  acknowledges  the 
talents  of  Gongora.  But  Gongora's  cor- 
rupt taste  infected  even  his  opponents, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last 
works  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it 
Another  yet  more  distinpfuished  assailant 
was  Cervantes,,  who  pubhcl^  advised  him, 
in  a  sonnet,  to  leave  the  epic  poem,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged — Jerusalem 
eonquistada — unfinished.  Lope  parodied 
this  sonnet,  and  published  his  poem,  the 
weakest  of  his  per^rmances.  He  accom- 
panied it  with  many  remarks,  which  are 
all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1777.  Cer- 
vantes acknowledged  his  merits,  howev- 
er, in  the  following  verses : 

"  Poeta  imigne,  d  ewfo  ver$o  o  proMa 
Ninguno  U  aoantajt  rd  aun  U  hega." 

(A  distinguished  poet,  whom  no  one,  in 
/erse  or  prose,  surpaases  or  equals.)  Cer^ 
vantes  died  soon  ttfier  (1616),  in  poverty, 
in  the  very  city  in  which  his  rival  livM 
in  splendor  and  luxury,  and  in  the  pos- 
sessioa  of  the  public  admiration.  How 
differentiy  has  posterity  judged  of  these 
two  poets !  For  900  yean,  tiie  fame  of 
Cervantes  has  been  increasing,  while 
Lope  is  nei^ected  in  his  own  eoimtry. 
Akwut  the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  fiw  Lope  ap- 
proached toidolatiy,  and  he  himeea  was 
7* 


not  wise  enough  to  reject  it  The  number 
of  his  poetical  productions  is  extraordina- 
ry. Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  print  a  poem,  and,  in  general, 
scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the 
theatre.  A  pastoral,  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ, 
established  his  supremacy  in  this  branch  ; 
and  many  verses  and  hymns  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new 
calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Philip  IV,  who  greatiy  favored  the  Spanish 
tlieatre,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1621,  found  Lope  in  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  of  an  unlimited  authority  over 
poetB,  actors,  and  the  public.  He  imme- 
diately loaded  him  with  new  marks  of 
honor  and  favor.  At  this  time  Lope  pub- 
lished Lm  Tnumphos  de  la  Fi ;  JUu  For- 
tynas  de  Dtana,  novels  in  prose,  imitations 
of  those  of  Cervantes ;  Ctrce,  an  epic 
poem,  and  Pkdomela,  an  allegory,  in 
which,  under  the  character  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon 
certain  critics,  whom  he  represents  under 
that  of  the  thrush.  His  celebrity  in- 
creased so  much  that,  suspicious  with 
respect  to  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  shown  for  him,  he  printed  the  woik 
SotUoquios  a  Diosy  under  the  assumed 
name,  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo  (an  an- 
agram of  Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio),which 
likewise  obtained  great  applause.  He 
afterwards  published  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  Corona  iragiea 
(the  Traffic  Crown),  and  dedicated  it  to 
pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  also  com-, 
memorated  the  death  of  this  queen*  Tlie 
pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
tide  of  doctor  of  theology ;  he  also  sent 
him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta — marks 
of  honor  which,  at  the  same  time,  reward- 
ed his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  &miliar  of 
the  inquisition.  All  this  contributed  to 
support  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards 
for  this  <<  wonder  of  literature.''  '  The 
people  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard 
to  critiitism  (for  he  says  in  his  strange 
poem,  JMe  ae  hhxer  €omedia$,  that  the 
people  nay  for  the  comedies,  and,  oon- 
sequentfy,  he  who  serves  them  shoidd 
consult  theur  pleasure),  ran  after  him 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of  nature 
{monkruo  de  furitirafeea),  as  Cervantes  call- 
ed hint  The  directora  of  the  theatre  paid 
him  so  liberelly*  that  at  one  time  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  lOOgOOO  ducats ;  but  he  vras 
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himself  so  generous  and  charitable)  that 
he  left  but  httle.  The  spiritual  college  in 
Madrid,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted, 
chose  him  president  {ct^pdian  mmfor).  In 
common  conversation,  any  thing  pierfect 
in  its  kind,  was  called  Lopean,  Until 
1635,  he  oontmued  without  interruption 
to  produce  poems  and  plays.  At  this  pe- 
riod, however,  he  occupi^  himself  with 
religious  thought^  and  devoted  himself 
stricdy  to  monastic  practices,  and  died 
August  26  of  the  same  year.  The  prince- 
ly splendor  of  his  funeral,  of  which  the 
duke  of  Susa,  die  most  distinguished  of 
his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his  will, 
had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as 
weU  as  the  tone  of  the  panegyrics,  which 
were  composed  for  this  occasion,  the 
emulation  of  foreign  and  native  poets  to 
bewail  his  death,  and  to  celebrate  his 
fiume,  presented  an  example  altogether 
unique  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
splendid  exequies-  continued  for  three 
days,  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Phcenix  were  performed  upon 
the  Spanish  staees  with  great  solemnity. 
The  number  of  Lope's  compositions  is 
astonishing.  It  is  said  that  ne  printed 
more  than  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  800 
of  his  pieces  have  appeared  upon  the 
«tage.  In  one  of  his  last  worics,  he  af- 
firmed that  the  printed  portion  of  them 
was  less  than  those  which  were  ready  for 
the  press.  The  Castilian  language  is,  in- 
deed, veiy  rich,  the  Spanish  verses  are 
often  very  short,  and  the  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm  are  not  rigid.  We  may,  how- 
ever, doubt  the  pretended  number  of 
Lope^s  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that,  if  he 
began  to  compose  when  13  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  written  about  900  veraes  diuly, 
which,  if  we  consider  liis  emj^oyments, 
and  the  interruptions  to  which,  as  a  soldier, 
a  secretary,  the  father  of  a  family,  and  a 
priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  appears 
mconceivable.  What  we  possess  of  his 
woricB  amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of 
this  quantity.  This,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  astonidiment  at  his  fertility.  He 
himself  informs  us  that  he  had  more  than 
a  hundred  times  oomnosed  a  piece  and 
brought  it  on  the  sta^  within  24  houiB. 
Perez  de  Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope 
composed  as  rapidly  in  poetry  as  in  prose, 
and  that  he  made  venes  faster  than  his 
amanuensis  could  write  them.  He  es- 
timates Lope^s  plays  at  1800,  and  his  sa- 
cramental pieces  (^AuUa  ioeramentalot)  at 
400.  Of  his  writmgs,  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  plots  of 
those  that  approach  nearest  to  the  charac- 
ter of  tragedy,  are  usually  so  ezlenshre, 


that  other  poets  would  have  made,  at  least, 
four  pieces  of  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  exuberance  found  in  La  Fuerza  laiU- 
motOy  which  obtained  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing represented  in  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  fertihty  of  drunadc  invention, 
and  facility  of  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution 
and  the  connexion  of  his  pieces  are  often 
slight  and  loose.  He  is  also  accused  of 
tmking  too  frequent  and  uniform  a  use 
of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault,  howev- 
er, his  successors  committed  still  more  fre- 
quendy),and  of  fi^eedom  in  his  delineations 
of  manners.  Some  (lord  Holland,  for  in- 
stance) have  attributed  to  him  also  the  in- 
troductk>n  of  the  character  termed  gradoaoj 
upon  the  Spanish  stage.  In  those  irregu- 
lar pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  taste,  we  find  such  bombast  of 
language  and  thought,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  conclude  that  he  intended  to 
make  sport  of  his  sufajiect  and  his  hearers. 
The  merit  of  the  elaborate  parts  of  his 
tragedies  consists  particulariy  in  the  rich 
exuberance  of  his  fiffures,  and,  according 
to  the  Spanish  critics,  the  puri^  of  his 
language.  In  judging  of  his  boldness  in 
treating  religious  a&irs,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
Many  foreign  dramatic  writers,  we  may 
add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  best  pieces  and  touches. 
Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on  the  drama 
( VcrUsangtn  Hiber  dremoHsche  Kvnst),  says 
of  Lope— **  Without  doubt,  this  writer, 
sometimes  too  much  extolled,  sometimes 
too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  the  most 
&vorable  lisht  in  his  pays;  the  thea- 
tre was  the  best  school  for  the  correction 
of  his  three  capital  faults,  viz.  defective 
connexion,  prolixity,  and  a  useless  di^lay 
of  ieaming."  In  some  of  his  pieces,  es- 
pecially the  historical,  which  were  found- 
ed upon  old  romances  and  traditions,  a 
certam  rudeness  of  manner  predominates, 
which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  charac- 
ter, and  seems  manifesdy  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  subjects.  Others,  which 
delineate  the  manners  of  the  time,  display 
a  cultivated  tone.  They  all  contain  much 
humor  and  interesting  situations,  and  prol>- 
ably  there  are  few  which,  with  some  alter- 
ations, would  not  be  well  received,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Their  general  faults 
are  the  same — carelessness  of  plot  and 
nej^ligent  execution.  They  are  also  d^ 
ficient  in  depth,  and  in  those  fine  qualities 
which  constitute  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
A  CoUeceion  de  las  Obraa  tiuMas  assi  en 
Pro$a  como  en  Verso  de  D.  Lope,  &c.,  ap- 
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peared  at  Madrid,  1776,  seq.  (21  vols.,  4to.). 
This  does  not  contain  his  plays,  however, 
which  were  published  at  an  earlier  date, 
in  25  vols.,  4to.  ConcenuDg  his  life  (of 
which  his  poem  Dorothea  gives,  pier- 
haps,  the  most  valuable  infonnation)  and 
writings,  consult  the  worit  of  lord  Hol- 
land— Some  Accowit  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio 
(London,  1817, 2  vols.,  2d  edition). 

Lord  ;  of  uncertain  etymology ;  a  title 
of  honor  or  dignity,  used  in  different 
senses.  In  the  feudal  times,  lord  (seigneur) 
was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the  land, 
who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate 
property  of  the  feud  or  fee,  the  use  only 
Ixsing  granted  to  the  tenant  A  person 
who  has  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and  conse- 
auently  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  these  cases,  the 
lordship  or  barony  was  connected  with 
the  seigneurial  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The 
superior  lord  is  styled  lordparamounly  and 
if  his  tenants  again  grant  a  portion  of  land 
to  other  persons,  they  being  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  lords 
in  reference  to  their  own  tenants,  are 
called  mesne  or  mean,  i.  e.  middle  lords. 
Lord  is  also  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  at- 
tached to  certain  official  stations,  which 
are  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes 
only  official  or  personal.  All  who  are 
noble  by  bnth  or  creation,  that  is,  the  peers 
of  England,  are  called  lords;  the  five  or- 
ders of  nobility  constitute  the  lords  tem- 
poral, in  contradistinction  from  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  or  lords  spiritual,  both  of 
whom  sit  together  in  the  house  of  lords. 
(See  Peers,)  It  is  sometimes  only  an 
official  tide,  as  lord  adoocate,  lord  mayor, 
^,  It  is  also  applied,  but  only  by  cour- 
tesy, to  tlie  sons  of  dukes  and  nuu-quises, 
and  to  the  eldest>sous  of  earis. — ^In  Scrip- 
ture, the  word  Lord,  when  printed  in 
capitals,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  ^donaiy  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  substitute  in 
reading,  and  even  in  writioig,  for  the  in- 
efiable  namp  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  term,  in  the  original  Greek,  being^Kvpios 
(owner,  master.) 

Lords,  House  of.  (3ee  Parltameni, 
in  the  article  Great  Britain,) 

Lord's  Supper;  a  ceremony  among 
Christians,  by  which  they  conmieqnonite 
the  deffth  of  the  founder  of  their  religion, 
and  make,  at  the  same  time,  a  profession 
of  their  fiuth.  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the 
rite  when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his 
disciples.  The  bread,  which  he  broke 
after  the  Oriental  manner,  was  a  fitting 


symbol  of  his  body,  which  was  soon  to  be 
liroken ;  and  the  red  wine  (for,  probably, 
Christ  used  this  kind  of  wine,  which  is 
the  most  common  in  Palestine)  was  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  his  blood.  In  all  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  this 
usage  was  introduced.  In  the  first  and 
second  century,  this  rite  was  celebrated  in 
connexion  with  the  agtqfe  (q.  v.)  or  love- 
feast.  After  the  third  century,  when  the 
congregations  became  more  numerous,  the 
agapes  ceased,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was 
from  thence  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of 
every  divine  service  in  the  churches,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  present  could  partake, 
with  the  exception  of  catechumens  (i.  e. 
Christians  not  yet  baptized),  and  of  unbe- 
lievers. These  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
when  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
commenced,  because  communion  was 
considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which'  was 
to  be  withheld  fix>m  profane  eye&  Chris- 
tians soon  began  to  ascribe  supernatural 
power  to  the  rite,  and  to  take  me  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  for  more  than 
bread  and  wine,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  our  Savior  were 
united  with  them.  From  this  origi;  ctcd 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
was  started  by  Parrhasius  Radbertus,  in 
the  ninth  century.  Thoueh  this  doctrine 
was  at  first  opposed  (see  Serengarius),  yet 
it  was  soon  generally  received,  and,  in 
1^15,  solemnly  confinned  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council 
From  the  new  doctrine  sprang  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host  (in  which  God  was  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  new  belief),  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  in  the 
communion  to  the  laity,  because  it  was 
supposed,  that,  where  the  body  of  Christ 
was,  his  blood  must  be  too  (Concomitance), 
whence  tlie  use  of  the  wine  was  not 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  die  com- 
munion. This  refusal  was,  also,  parUy 
owitt^  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  whereby  the^  blood  of  Christ 
might  be  incautiously  spilled,  and  become 
pro&ned ;  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy  to  establish  a  distinction  in  their 
own  favor.  Even  before  the  origin  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the' 
Lord's  supper  had  begun  to  be  represent- 
ed as  a  sacrifice.  From  this  sprang  the 
.private  mass.  (See  Mass.)  After  the 
notion  of  purgatory  had  become  prevalent^ 
this  doctrine  was  connected  with  the 
above-mentioned  conception  of  the  com- 
munion as  a  sacrifice,  and  now  masses  were 
said  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  firom  purgatory. 
As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  private 
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maases  were  celebrated  in  various  places ; 
after  the  ninth  centuiy,  they  were  in  use 
every  where.  Thus  the  Lord's  supper  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  something 
quite  dififerent  from  the  design  of  its 
founder.  This  had  been  contended  pre- 
vious to  the  reformation,  by  some  parties 
dissadsfied  with  the  ruling  church,  espe- 
cially by  the  Husates(8eejH^nto,iD  article 
Hus9)f  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  council  of  Bile  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  com- 
munion. The  reformers  renewed  the 
complaint,  that  the  church  had  deviated, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
from  the  purpose  of  Christ,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostolic  age,  and  both  the 
Clerman  and  Swiss  reformers  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstautia- 
tion  and  the  mass,  and  maintaininff,  that 
the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  celebrated 
before  the  whole  congregation,  and  with 
the  administration  of  tx>th  bread  abd 
wine.  In  explaining  the  words  by  which 
the  supper  was  instituted,  Luther  and 
Zuinglius  differed,  and  their  different  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  the  unhappy  dissension  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches. 
Luther  took  the  words,  ^  This  is  my  body," 
&c.,  in  their  literal  sense,  and  thought 
that  the  body  and  Mood  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  so  that  the  com- 
municant receives,  with  and  under  (cum 
et  sub)  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  real  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
Zuinglius,  on  the  other  side,  understood 
the  words  in  a  f^rative  sense,  and  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  say,  ^  The 
bread  and  the  wine  represent  my  body 
and  my  blood,"  and  maintained,  therefore, 
that  the  bread  and  wine,  were  mere  iafpa 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Chnst 
From  this  difference  of  opinion  arose  a 
violent  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuin- 
gUus,  which,  in  later  times,  has  been 
continued  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic divines.  The  opinion  advanced 
by  Calvin,  bv  which  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  supposed  in  the  communion,  though  it 
came  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
than  that  of  Zuinglius  did,  vet  was  essen- 
tially different,  and,  therefore,  also  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  strict 
adherents  of^  Luther.  Melanchthon  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  notion,  and  so 
did  many  other  Lutheran  divines,  who 
were  called  by  the  oppodte  Pjurty  PkSip- 
i»t8  and  Chypto-CalvmitU,  The  firnma 
amcfnxUOf  or  articles  of  religious  peace, 


suppressed  the  Crypto-CalvinislB  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
established  the  idea  of  Luther.  In  recent 
times,  many  Lutheran  divines  have  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Tlie 
Greek  church  has  not  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  in  its  whole 
extent ;  yet  her  doctrine  comes  nearer  to 
this  dogma  than  to  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  The  Oriental  Christians  differ 
also  fix>m  the  Western,  in  using  leavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in  admin- 
istering it  to  children.  (See  Crreeft  Cfturcft.) 
[The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  has 
given  rise  to  such  lonjo;  and  bitter  conten- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
diat  the  following  remarks,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  and  giving  the  Catholic  views 
on  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.]  The  Catholic  doctrine 
of  commuiuon  (says  the  writer)  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  clear  insight  into 
the  fundamental  views  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  all  sacred  things.  He,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  not  an  external  reve- 
lation jof  the  Deity,  to  whom  Jesus  is  not 
the  incarnate  God,  and  his  doctrine  not 
divine  truth  higher  than  all  human  con- 
ceptions, who  regards  not  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  her  traditions  as  in- 
disputably true,  cannot  enter  into  the 
Catholic  views  on  the  communion.  It 
must  be  particularly  considered,  that  Cath- 
olic Christianity  is  of  a  truly  mystic  nature. 
By  m^sHcism  we  mean  not  the  capricious 
imagmations  of  each  individual,  but  the 
universal  mystical  belief  of  the  church. 
Of  these  mysteries  the  sacrament  of  com- 
munion is  the  highest,  and  is  the  central 
point  of  aU  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  all  religions,  we  find  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice,  which  man  offers  to  the  De- 
ity, by  which  he  acknowledges  a  relation 
between  himself  and  the  Deity,  and  en- 
deavors to  represent  the  devout  spirit  of  re- 
ligion by  an  act  of  external  worship.  The 
purer  is  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the  purer 
is  the  religion.  It  was  reserved  for  Chris- 
tianity to  give  it  its  highest  reality  and 
greatest  purit}%  In  the  prophecies  rekit- 
ing  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  that  he  shall 
be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek 
(Psalm  ex.  4) ;  but  this  Melchisedek  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  offered 
bread  and  wine.  (Gen.  xiv.)  How  then 
was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Malachi  pre- 
dicted that  the  sacrifices  of  ^e  ancient 
law  would  be  abolished,  and  supplied  by 
a  pure  meat-offering,  (^d^odki  i,  XL)  The 
incarnate  God  walked  in  the  flesh  among 
mortals,  teaching  and  working  muraclea. 
After  having  performed  the  miracle  of 
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muhiplyiDg  the  loaves,  he  delivered  a  part 
of  his  myaterieB  {John  vi,  48—^ ;  1  Co- 
rwUu  xiz,  16;  Luke  xxii.  19, 30 ;  Mark  xiv, 
22—29 ;  Maih.  xxvi.  26-<28.)  It  is  easily 
perceived  that  this  rite  must  have  been 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  his  religion, 
and  that  the  apostles  eveiy  where  intro- 
duced it  and  made  known  its  deification. 
But  what  the  aposdes  have  mtroduced 
and  preached  we  learn  onlv  by  tradition. 
This  tradition,  however,  tells  us  that  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  was  meant  literally. 
The  Lord  (proceeds  the  writer)  remained 
in  his  church :  in  the  congregations  of  the 
Christians,  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the 
Savior  were  offered  and  tasted  in  the  shape 
of  bread  and  wine.  This  was  the  belief 
of  the  church  from  the  beginning;  and  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  it  coomienced  at 
any  particular  time,  or  supplanted  another 
doctrine.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is, 
that  a  similar  doctrine,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  same  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
IS  to  be  found  in  all  tlie  churches,  which 
long  smce  separated  firom  the  Catho- 
lic. This  rite  is  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But 
bow  (says  the  writer)  can  we  sin  asainst  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  How  can 
we  take  it  at  all  unworthily,  if  the  whole 
ceremony  is  a  mere  act  of  commemorar 
tion  ?  To  what  purpose  would  be  the  ad- 
monition, '^  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
roe,"  if  there  was  no  meaning  attached  to  it 
but  that  of  a  participation  in  the  fiuits  of 
Jesus'  death  by  an  act  of  commemora- 
tion? Thememory  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
connected  with  all  the  benefits  of  hii^  reh- 
gion.  Further,  as  soon  as  we  admit  of  a 
real  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharist, 
we  must  be  ready  to  concede,  also,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  reali- 
ty, though  they  remahi  still  in  appearance. 
That  v^ich  really  exists,  is  the  sacra- 
mentally  (not  vinbly)  present  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  By  a  miracle  of  the 
Omnipotent,  a  change  is  efifected,  and  this 
we  call  transubatantiatUm.  It  has  been 
proved  already,  by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
no  philosophical  contradiction  in  this,  and 
we  find  it  the  principle  of  a  whole  philo- 
sophical school,  the  sceptics,  to  dispute 
the  real  existence  of  appearances.  Even 
the  oldest  Christian  fiithers,  not  only  in 
sermons,  but  in  passages  explanatory  of 
their  doctrines,  and  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  catechumens,  expressed 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
us  that  the  first  Christians  were  not 
only  convinced  of  Christ's  bemg  pres- 
ent through  our  belief  but  also  that 
the   bread   or  wine   no  longer  existed. 


Justin  Martyr,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
emperor  a  notion  of  the  religion  of  the 
Christians,  after  describing  the  ceremo- 
ny of  consecration,  says,  <<We  eat  this 
not  as  common  bread,  and  drink  this 
not  as  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ, 
after  having  been  made  man  by  the  word 
of  God,  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  we  believe 
also,  that  the  food  consecrated  by  his 
words,  has  become  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  man  Jesus."  (Ads  1.)  We  know  al- 
so, that  the  Christians  were  accused,  by 
the  pagans,  of  eating,  in  their  secret  as- 
semblies, the  fiesh  of  an  infant — a  notion 
which  certainly  took  its  rise  from  their 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which 
the  former  might  have  heard  some  ob- 
scure account  The  Christians,  in  gene- 
ral (continues  the  writ^r]|,  kept  this  doc- 
trine veiy  secret  {diBcipfma  arcani).  If 
they  beheved  that  they  received  Christ 
only  through  faith,  it  is  not  eair^  to  see 
why  they  made  such  a  mystery  of  it  But 
this  they  did,  and  instructed  their  catechu- 
mens in  this  doctrine  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore their  baptism.  The  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation is  as  old  as  the  communion 
itself)  and  was  by  no  means  first  set  up  by 
Parrhasius  Radbertus,  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, as  is  commoifly  asserted  by  the  Prot^ 
estantB.  There  is  no  reason  why  that 
real  presence  should  be  limifed  to  the 
time  when  the  Christian  receives  the  eu- 
charist ;  for  Christ  distuictfy  says,  <<Thi8  is 
my  bod^,"  and  tenders  it,  on  that  account, 
to  his  disciples.  And  how  could  it  be  de- 
cided at  what  moment  this  presence  com- 
mences, and  when  it  ceases?  The  first 
Christians  Jbiew  nothing  about  this  limi- 
tation. They  regarded  the  consecrated 
host  with  feelings  of  adoration  ;  they 
partook  of  it  with  the  utmost  awe,  and 
carried  it  with  them  in  times  of  peisecution, 
to  encourage  themselves  by  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Oriffen,  a  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ly,  says,  ^  You,  who  are  allowed  to  par- 
take in  the  holy  mysteries,  you  know  how 
to  keep  the  body  of  the  Lord  you  receive, 
with  all  caution  and  reverence  (the  Chris- 
tians received  it  formerly  with  their  hands)^ 
lest  any  part  of  the  hallowed  gift  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  you  believe  justly  that  you 
bring  guilt  upon  yourselves  when,  by  neg- 
ligence, you  drop  any  part  of  it"  EquaUy 
strong  tertns  are  to  be  found  in  Cyril's  in- 
structions to  the  new  converts,  as  well  as 
in  the  liuu-gy  of  all  the  Oriental  and  West- 
em  churehes,  the  testimony  of  which  is 
of  the  greater  importance,  lis  it  is  not  the 
testimony  of  a  few  single  scholars,  but  the 
public  profession  of  entire  churehes.  As 
nom  the  first  times,  the  presbyter  of  the 
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congregation  performed  the  conflecntion, 
the  peculiar  view  of  the  Catholic  church, 
whic^  coDsiden  the  spiritual  |^ide  of  a 
congregation  as  a  sacrificing  pnest,  is  ex- 
plained. The  mass  is  noming  but  this 
sacrifice,  and,  so  far,  as  old  in  its  essential 
character  as  the  Lord's  supper,  though  it 
first  received  its  external  additions  and 
form  under  Gregory  the  Great  The  Lord's 
supper  is  a  sacrament,  which,  by  an  ex- 
ternal symbol,  sanctifies  tlie  internal  man. 
The  Catholic  view  of  communion  per- 
vades the  whole  Catholic  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical system.  This  creed  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  the  Greek  not 
excepted,as  it  is  represented  here,  remaineds 
uncontroverted  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  broke  out,, 
respecting  the  bread  to  be  used  in  the 
communion — ^whether  it  ought  to  be  leav- 
ened or  unleavened.  Respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supper,  there  arose  no  dis- 
pute, till  the  beffinning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  priest  Berenja^arius  of 
Tours  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
fltanliation,  but  not  that  of  the  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Christ  The  whole 
church  was  surprised  at  this  innovation. 
This  gave  occasion,  in  the  fourth  Latenui 
council,  to  a  solemn  preclamation  of  the 
old  creed  of  the  church  on  transubsum- 
tiation.  This  creed  continued  in  fiiUau- 
thoriQr,  and  even  Huss  did  not  impeach  it; 
nay,  Huss  and  his  adherents  were  filled 
with  reverence  towards  the  sacrament, 
and  claimed  even  the  cup.  It  had  become 
customary  in  latter  times,  from  fear  of  spill- 
ing some  part  of  the  blood,  to  sive  only  the 
body  to  tne  lai^,  since  in  the  body  the 
blood  was  contamed  (doctrine  of  concom- 
itance). The  Hussites,  however,  believed 
that  the  cup  was  a  constituent  part  of  the 
sacrament,  without  which  the  sacrament 
would  not  be  complete.  The  church  con- ' 
demned  this  opinion  as  a  heresy,  in  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1415.  By  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
whole  Catholic  system  was  attacked,  as 
the. reformers,  rejecting  the  traditions  of 
the  chureh,  took  the  Bible  alone  for  their 
guide  in  matters  of  belief,  and  departed,  at 
the  same  time,  fix>m  the  Cathohc  theoiy 
of  communion.  If  they  had  left  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  communion,  the 
priesthood  and  mass  would  necessarily 
have  remained  too.  By  what  meahs 
could  the  priests  of  the  new  sect  .obtain 
their  consecration?  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  theoiy  of  com- 
munion ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence, since  the  new  chureh,  founded 


on  reason,  by  which  the  scripture  was  to 
be  searehed,  must  needs  lose  a  sense  of 
the  Catholic  mysteries.  In  the  council  of 
Trent,  session  13^  are  pronounced  the 
following  canons,  which  represent  the 
creed  of  the  chureh: — 1.  If  any  one  de- 
nies that  there  is  contained  in  the  most 
hoi  V  sacrament  of  the  altar,  truly,  reallv 
and  substantially,  the  bodv  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  consequently,  the 
entire  Christ, — if  such  a  one  say,  that  he 
is  contained  therein  only  as  in  a  symbol, 
vdJigurcLf  vd  otriuie,  anaihema  sit  (let  him 
be  cursed).  2.  If  any  one  says,  that  there 
remains  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
together  with  the  life  and  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  he  denies 
that  wonderfiil  and  miraculous  transform- 
ation of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wine  into  the  blood,  whilst  there  re- 
mains only  the  shape  (spedeg)  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  which  transformation 
is  termed,  by  the  Catholic  chureh,  iron- 
nJ>stantuiHonr-<math$ma  svt  3.  If  there 
be  anv  one  who  denies  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  venerable  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  under  both  sorts,  and  afler  division 
has  been  peifortned  under  the  single  parts 
of  both  sorts,  tiie  whole  Chnatr-'^Mmema 
svt  4  If  any  one  says,  that,  after  conse- 
cration has  been  perfonned,  the  bod^  and 
the  blood  of  Chnst  is  not  in  the  mnacu- 
lous  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  this 
is  only  during  the  tasting,  neither  btfare 
nor  t^lerwama,  and  that  there  ia  not  in 
the  consecrated  host  or  the  particles,  pre- 
served or  remaining  after  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  true  body  of 
the  Lord — anathema  sit,  S,  If  any  one 
says,  either  that  remission  of  sms  is  the 
principal  effect  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  that  no  other  results  spring  from 
it — anathema  siL  6.  If  any  one  says,  that 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  is  not  to  be 
adored  by  external  worship,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  to  be  revered 
with  particular  solemnity,  nor  to  be  sol- 
emnly carried  about  in  processions,  after 
the  praiseworthy  and  universal  usace  of 
the  church,  nor  to  be  presented  publicly 
to  the  people,  and  that  those  who  adore 
him  are  idolaters — anathema  siL  7.  If 
any  one  says,  it  is  not  permitted  to  keep 
the  holy  eucharist  in  the  px,  but  that  it 
must  be  distributed  immediately  after  the 
consecration  to  the  by-atanders,  or  thift  it 
is  not  permitted  to  bear  it  reverentially  to 
the  sick — anathema  siL  8.  If  any  one  says, 
that  the  Christ  offered  in  the  eucharist  is 
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tasted  only  spirituaUy^  and  not  sacrament- 
ally  and  really — anaahemasU,  9.  If  any  one 
deni^  that  all  Christian  believen  of  either 
sex,  as  soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  are  bound,  after  the  command 
of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  to  communi- 
cate, at  least,  at  Blaster  everr  year — oxudhR" 
ma  9iL  10.  If  any  one  says,  that  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  officiating  priest  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  to  himself— anflrf^ema  sU, 
IJ.  If  any  one  says,  that  fiith  alone  is  a 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  holy  sacrament — anathema  sii.  The 
Catholics  have  still  the  prct9tns  wumm^  as 
a  pledge  that  the  Lord  remains  with  their 
church.    (See  Corpus  Christu) 

Lorenzo  de  Medici.  (See  Medlei,) 
LoRETTo ;  a  small  town  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  the  Marc  of  Ancona,  with  a  bishop, 
who  is  also  bishop  of  Recanati,  and  5000 
inhabitants,  who  are  principally  supported 
by  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  Pilgrimages  are 
made  to  the  easa  sania — ^the  holy  house  in 
the  cathedral  of  Loretto,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  house  of  the  virgin  Maiy, 
and  which  was  carried  bjr  the  angels  (1291) 
from  Galilee  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  in 
1294,  to  Italy,  near  Recanati,  and,  finally 
(1295),  to  the  spot  where  it  now  remains. 
This  holy  house,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  covered,  extenially,  with 
marble,  and  is  built  of  ebony  and  brick. 
It  is  30  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  18  feet 
high,  and  richly  ornamented.  It  has  also 
been  imitated  at  other  places  (for  instance, 
at  Prague)b  Loretto  ibrmeriy  contained 
great  treasures,  collected  fipom  the  pil- 
grims. The  income  of  this  house  once 
amounted  to  30,000  acudif  beades  the 
presents  received  annually.  The  inlgrimB 
were  estimated  at  100,000  yearly*  Amongst 
other  curiosities,  a  window  is  showm  in 
the  holv  house,  through  which  the  angel 
GSabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  Savior.  Ra- 
phael's painting  of  the  virgin  throwing  a 
veil  over  the  in&nt  is  beautiful.  The 
treasures  were,  in  part,  expended  in  pay- 
ing the  contributions  imposed  by  the 
French  (1798) ;  the  rest  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them.  Th^  carried  the  image 
of  the  virgin  to  Paris,  but  it  was  restored 
with  jzreat  pomp^  December  9, 1602* 

L'OaiENT ;  a  fortified  and  regularly  built 
seaport  of  France,  department  of  the 
Mcd^ihan,  on  the  bav  of  Port  Loujb»  al 
the  influx  of  the  smaU  river  Scor£  The 
harbor  is  large  and  secure,  and  of  easy 
access.  It  hM  still  some  trade,  particular- 
ly with  the  French  cofeniesi  and  is  a 
place  of  importance,  on  acoouat  of  ils 


magazines  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navv« 
The  principal  manu&cture  is  of  salt 
Population,  17,115 ;  340  miles  W.  by  S. 
Paris  ;  lat  47*^  45^  N. ;  Ion.  eP  ^  W. 
LoRME,  Marion  de.  (See  Ddanne,) 
Lorraine,  Claude.  (See  Clavde  Lor^ 
raine») 

LoRRAiiTE  (Ijotharingia ;  in  German, 
Lothrin^),  so  called  from  Lothaire  II,  to 
whom  mis  part  of  the  country  fell  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  between  him  and 
his  brothers,  Louis  11  and  Charles  (854), 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Austrasia.  It  w^bs  divided  into  I^wer 
and  Upper  Lorraine  ;  the  former  in- 
cluding all  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt,  to  the  sea ; 
the  latter  the  countries  between  the  Rhine 
,and  the  Moselle,  to  the  Meuse.  Lorraine, 
at  a  later  period,  was  bounded  by  Alsace, 
Franche-Comt^  Champa^e,  Luxemburg, 
the  present  Prussian  province  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Rhine,  containing  10,150  square  miles, 
and  at  present  forming  the  French  depart- 
ments of  the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Meurthe,  with  a  population 
of  1,500,000  Inhabitants.  Its  forests  and 
mountains,  among  which  the  principal  is 
the  Vosges,  are  i^apted  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  contain  much  game  ;  they  also 
yield  copper,  salt,  iron,  tin,  and  some  sil- 
ver. Salt  springs  and  lakes,  abounding 
with  fish,  are  al»>  to  be  found.  The  sou 
is,  for  the  most  port,  poor,  and  not  adapt- 
ed for  tillage.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  French  and 
German  languages  are  spoken.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  German  origin.  Lorraine  was 
for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Loiraine,  in  1431,  without  niale  heirs, 
the  country  was  inherited  by  his  daughter 
Isabella.  The  two  grandsons  of  her  son- 
in-law  Frederic — ^^tony  and  Claude- 
founded,  in  1508,  the  priacipai  and  col^ 
lateral  homuM  lines,  the  ktt^  of  which 
spread  in  France  (the  dulses  De  Gutte, 
D'Aumale,  D'EUmbu^  D'Harcouit,  belonf- 
ed  to  it).  From  that  tune  forward  (1540), 
Fcanee  took  a  decided  part  in  all  dupotes 
reladn^  to  Lorraine^  Charles  of  Lonaine 
was  driven  out,  during  the  30  yean'  war, 
on  account  of  his  connexion  vrith  Austria. 
He  was  restored  in  1659,  under  severe 
conditions,  and,  in  1063,  he  consented 
that  Lorraine  should  go  to  France  ob 
his  death,  the  house  of  Lomine  being 
recognised  as  princes  of  the  blood.  He 
was,  however,  again  deposed^  and  died 
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in  the  Austrian  service.  His  brother^ 
flprandson  Leopold  was  recognised  as 
duke  of  Lorraine  by  the  peace  of  Ryp- 
wick  (1697).  Prance  finally  succeeded  in 
her  intendoDfl^  when  Stanislaus,  &ther-in- 
law  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  dejthroned  kin^ 
of  Poland,  by  the  pei^ce  of  Vienna  (No- 
vember 8, 1738),  received  the  duchies  of 
Loiraine  and  Bar  (with  the  exception  of 
the  county  of  Falkenstein),  which,  after 
his  death  (1766),  were  united  with  France. 
By  thjB  second  neace  of  Paris  (1815),  a 
small  part,  with  tne  fortress  Saarlouis,  was 
ceded  to  Germany,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Besides  the  principal  town,  Nan- 
cy (q.  v.),  Lun^ville  (q.  v.J  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peace  or  1801.  Cbaries 
Eugene,  duke  of  Lorraine-ElbcBuf,  bom 
September  25,  1751,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  command- 
ed the  re^ment  rov<d  MemaruL,  under  the 
title  of  pnnce  Lamoesc,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered tne  Austrian  service,  and  died  at 
Vienna,~November  21, 1825.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  younger  line.  The  elder  line 
now  rules  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Mode- 
na.  (See  Edenne^s  RuvmU  de  VHutoire  de 
£iorr(un«  (Paris,  1825).  SeeBUBoHuqtsburg,) 

LoRT.  This  name  has  been  given:  to 
some  of  the  parrot  tribe,  fimn  their  fre- 
quendy  repeating  the  word.  They  have, 
however,  no  distinct  characters  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  separate  them  from 
the  great  ffenus  pmiUuma,  They  are  very 
active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity. '  They 
are  found,  for  the  moat  part,  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  are  held  in  great  estimadon  in 
'some  parts  of  the  East.  The  most  priz- 
ed is  the  scarlet  lory,  which  was  fbr  a  lonff 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  Dutch 
were  at  first  wholly  unsuccessful  in  trans- 
porting it  thither ;  the  birds  generally  died 
on  the  voyage.  They  are  now,  however, 
brought  across  the  ocean  without  much 
difficulty,  and  are  nuuked  by  their  tender- 
ness and  attachment  to  their  masters. 
The  Javanese  appear  to  have  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  them,  and  raise  them  in 
great  numbers.  But  the  most  valuable  of 
mese  birds  is  the  yellow-collamL  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  circle  of  yel- 
low around  its  neck.  It  is  principally 
found  in*  New  Guinea.  It  is  very  docile 
and  ftmiliar,  and  has  great  apmess  in 
learning  to  speak ;  this,  added  to  its  beau- 
tVy  and  its  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as 
me  difficulty  of  rearing  it,  rendera  it  very 
highly  esteemed.  A  smgto  bird  has  been 
sold  in  London  as  high  as  20  guineas. 

Lot  ;  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  Loz^re,  and  joins  the 


Garonne,  near  AiguilliHi ;  length,  150 
milesL  It  gives  name  to  a  department 
(Qee  DepoatmtnL) 

Lot  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  history, 
a  nephew  of  Abraham,  who,  to  avoid 
dissensions  between  his  fbUowera  and 
thoee  of  Abraham,  went  east  into  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  towards  Sodom,  while  his 
uncle  dwelt  in  Canaan.  Having  been 
taken  captive  by  some  marauding  chieft. 
Lot  was  delivered  by  Abraham  from 
their  hands.  Having  received  two  angels 
into  his  house  in  Sodom,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  it  by  nicht,  by  the  inhabitanta, 
who  were  struck  bund,  and  the  impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  city  was  announced 
to  Lot.  He  escaped  from  the  devoted 
spot,  with  his  family ;  but  his  wife,  looking 
back  at  the  scene  of  devastation,.  *<  became 
a  pillar  of  salt,**  which  Josephus,  and  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  declare  existed  in  their 
times,  and,  according  to  some  late  travel- 
lers, was  to  be  seen  not  long  aga  The 
text  is,  by  some,  understood  merely  to  ng-  > 
nify,  that  she  was  randered  a  stame,  that 
is,  motionless,  by  being  incrusted  with 
salt  Lot  afterwards  became  the  fiither  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  by  his  two  daughters. 

Lot.  Man  often  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  choose  between  two  measures, 
things,  persons,  &c.  In  such  cases,  he 
often  allows  himself  to  be  determined  by 
some  outward  impulse.  This  is,  in  put, 
the  reason  why  men  appeal  to  lot  The 
predominant  motive,  however,  in  very 
many  cases,  is  a  superstitious  belief  of  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  de» 
termininff  the  result  Hence  we  find  the 
lot  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  ages  and 
nations  litUe  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
less  guided  by  reason  than  by  belief  in 
supernatural  influences;  and  hence,  too, 
the  religious  ceremonies  vrith  which  die 
appeal  to  lot  is  often  acconipanied  in  such 
a  state  of  society.  (See  IKpuiatian.)  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  difiler- 
ent  modes  of  determination  by  lot,  and  the 
various  cases  in  which  men  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  resolving  doubts.  The 
Hebrews  used  to  draw  lots  before  under- 
taking any  important  enterprise  ;  also  in 
criminal  trials,  to  determine  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Thus  the  apostie  Mat- 
thew was  chosen  hj  lot  For  this  pur- 
pose, dice  or  small  staves  v^ere  generally 
taken.  The  holy  lot  was  the  Urvn  and 
Thummm,  The  Greeks  made  use  of  dice, 
yMi  signs,  lettera  or  words  inscribed. 
These  were  dravm  out  of  a  vessel,  and  in- 
terpreted hy  priests,  or  the  dice  were 
thrown  as  in  game&  Such  dice  were  found 
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in  many  temples,  and  one  at  Pnsneste  vna 
fitmoue  on  that  account  The  northern 
nations — ^Ru88ians,Gennana,SwedeSy&c— 
all  had  their  ways  of  pryins  into  the  fu- 
ture by  lot  The  Moravian  Brethren  have 
re-introduced  the  appeal  to  lot ;  they  use 
it  in  the  case  of  maniages.  and  appoint- 
ments, in  their  community,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  ai^  not  determined 
solely  bv  it 

Lot  has  received,  in  America,  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  a  portion  of  land,  as  a 
houn-Ud.  In  the  first  setdement  of  the 
country,  a  certain  portion  or  share  of  land 
was  aUiotUd  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  town ; 
this  was  called  his  lot.  Hence,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  the  same  word  was  applied 
to  any  piece  of  land.    (See  ^mericamsm.) 

LoT-Ain>-6AROifi«£ ;  a  department  or 
France.    (See  IkparimeiU.) 

Loth;  a  German  weight,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  the  32d  part  of  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois. The  lead  used  by  navigators  and 
mechanics  is  also  called  Loth  in  German. 

LoTicHius,  Peter  (called  Secundu»j  to 
dirtinguiah  him  from  his  uncle),  bom  at 
Saalmiknster,  in  Hanau,  15S28,  studied  phi- 
losophy, the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  under  Mehssus,  Camerarius 
and  Melanchthon ;  served  in  the  forces  of 
the  Smalcaldic  league ;  travelled  in  France 
and  Itely,  as  the  tutor  to  some  rich  young 
men  ;  during  this  time,  studied  medicine 
at  the  most  fhmous  universities  of  both 
countries,  and  afterwards  received  a  doc- 
torate at  Padua.  He  died  very  young, 
while  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidel- 
berg, 1560,  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
a  love  potion,  which  was  given  him  in 
Bologna.  His  Latin  poetry,  particularly 
hia  elegies,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
first  modem  Latin  poets.  There  are  edi- 
tions of  his  PoematOy  by  P.  Burmann 
(Amsterdam,  1754,  2  vob.,  4to.),  and  by 
Kretschmari(I>resden,  1773]. 

LoTioif,  in  medicine  ana  pharmacy,  is 
a  wash  for  beautifying  the  skin,  by  clear- 
ing it  of  the  deformities  occasioned  by  a 
preternatural  secretion.  Almost  all  the 
lotions  advertised  for  sale,  contain  much 
deleterious  matter,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

LoTTERT  (fit>m  loit)\  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance.  Lotte- 
ries, like  every  other  species  of  gambling, 
no  doubt  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  character  of  those  concemed  in  them. 
Though  this  influence  is  not  so  duect,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  are  not  so 
disastrous,  as  those  of  some  other  species 
of  gambling,  which  call  into  exercise  the 
violent  passions,  and  stake  the  gambler's 
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whole  fortune  upon  a  sin^e  chance  or 
exertion  of  Bkill,--still,  as  this  kind  can  be 
carried  on  secretly,  and  the  temptations  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  all  ages, 
and  all  descriptions  of  pereons,  it  spr^ids 
more  widely  in  a  community,  and  may 
thus  silently^  infect  the  sober,  economics 
and  industnous  habits  of  a  people  more 
extensively  and  deeply,  than  those  species 
of  gambling  which  are  attended  with 
greater  turbulence,  and  a  train  of  other 
vices.  Lotteries  are  of  difierent  kinds :  L 
Numerical  lottery,  or  lotto  {Mto  di  Ge- 
nova^ ;  invented  by  the  Genoese..  At  the 
elections  of  the  counsellors,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  cast  into  a  vase,  and 
then  into  a  wheel-Of-fortune,  when  wagers 
were  laid  upon  the  event  of  the  elections ; 
the  state  finally  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bank.  It  "is  said  that 
Benedetto  Gentile,  a  counsellor,  first  in- 
troduced this  lotto  in  1620 ;  and,  because 
the  name  GenttU^  by  chance,  had  never 
been  drawn,  the  popular  l)elief  prevailed, 
that  the  devil  hadcarriedhim  ofir,  to^etlier 
with  his  name,  to  punish  him  for  this  un- 
lucky invention.  Numbers  were  after- 
wards substituted  instead  of  the  names  of 
eligible  noblemen,  and  hence  the  lotto  as- 
sumed its  present  fbmi.  The  numbers 
firom  1  to  90  are  used  ;  firom  these,  on  the 
day  of  drawing,  ixve  numbels  are  always 
drawn.  Out  of  the  90  numbers,  each  ad* 
venturer  chooses  for  himself  such  and  as 
many 'numbers  as  he  likes,  and  specifies 
with  what  sum  and  upon  what  kind  of 
chance  he  will  back  each  selected  num- 
ber; whereupon  he  receives  a  printed 
ticket  In  this  lottery,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  chances:  1.  An  estradoj  so  called, 
which  requires  only  one  number  among 
the  five  that  are  ,drawn,  and  in  which  the 
suecessfiit.  adventurers  received  14  times 
the  stake.  By  this  t^  lotto  gains  16  per 
cent,  because  there  are  17  blanks  to  one 
prize.  2l  The  wager,  in  which  a  man 
lays  a  wager,  as  it  were,  with  th^^  krtto^ 
that  one  of  the  selected  numbers  will 
have  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
place  in  the  order  of  drawing.  Should 
this  event  bra«en  in  ike  drawing,  the  bet- 
tor obtains  6/ times  the  man  depoated. 
By  this  the  lotto  gains  about  25  per  cent 
3.  The  third  is  an  ambo^  in  which,  of  the 
numbers  drawn,  there  are  two  which  the 
adventurer  has  pitched  upon.  He  re- 
ceives firom  the  lotto  240  times  the  stake 
In  this  case,  the  lotto  gains  37  per  cent,, 
there  beioff  399  blanks  to  one  prize.  4« 
The  laft  18  a  fmto,  by  which  the  lotto 
cains  54  per  cent.,  there  being  11^347 
blanks  to  one  prize.    It  requires  tiM  ad* 
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yentarer  to  pitch  upon  three  of  the  five 
oiunbera  drawn,  in  which  case  he  wins 
4800  times  the  amount  of  the  stalce.  The 
quaUmu  and  quiniemes  are  a  later  in- 
vention, and  seldom  applied  to  practice, 
because  the  lotto  thereby  gains  88  per 
cent,  and  more.  The  lotto  was  everr 
where  patronized  by  the  multitude,  with 
an  interest  increasing  almost  to  madnessL 
Wise  governments  soon  saw  into  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  the  lotto,  and  put  an 
end  to  it,  or  prohibited  adventuring  in  it 
under  a  severe  penalty.  Though  the  profit 
of  the  lotto  banks  was  evident,  yet  fortune, 
by  means  oftemes  and  ^nternef,  brought 
many  of  them  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  its 
very  verge,  and  hence,  if  numbers  were 
backed  too  fvequently,  the  conductors 
took  the  precaution  to  secure  themselves, 
by  declaring  before  the  drawing,  that 
such  numbers  were  full,  and  they  could 
receive  no  further  stfdce  upon  them. 
Frauds,  also,  were  practis^,  by  means  of 
violent  riding  ana  carrier-pigeons,*  on 
those  lottos,  the  under  offices  of  which, 
being  placed  at  a  distance,  were  accus- 
tom^ to  sell  tickets,  after  the  drawing  in 
the  principal  offices  had  commenced.  II. 
The  proper  lottery,  called  also  doss  htte- 
ly,  when  divided  into  classes.  Its  origin 
k  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  lotto.  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Roman  Omgia- 
no.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
from  the  transfer  of  merchandise  bv  lot, 
of  which  method  the  Italian  merchants 
made  use  even  in  the,  middle  ages,  and  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Germany  ; 
for  as  early  as  1521,  the  council  at  Osna- 
bui^  is. said  to  have  established  lotteries 
for  merchandise.  So  also  in  France,  un- 
der Francis  I,  similar  lotteries  for  mer- 
chandise were  permitted  to  the  merchants^ 
linder  the  inspection  of  ^vemment,  in 
Gonoderation  of  certain  duties.  A  money 
lottery  was  established  at  Florence,  in. 
15t30.  In  1571,  there  t^pears  to  have 
been,  a  public  officer  in  Venice  for  the 
inspection  of  the  lottery.  From  Italy, 
lotteries  passed  into  France,  under  the 
name  of  Mongiie  (fix>m  the  Italian  6tanca, 
because  most  of  the  tickets  were  blanks, 
mere  white  paper,  carta  Uamca).  In  1582 
and  1588,  Louis  de  Gonzaga  established 
such  a  blamq^lt  in  Paris,  for  providing  poor 
girls  of  his  estates  with  dowries  ;  and,  in 
1656^  Lawrence  Tonti  (from  whom  the 
Tontines  derive  their  name)  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  larve  hUmtfot  royaUy  which  was 
firat  accomplished  m  1^.  Since  this 
tune,  there  have  been  in  Fraooe  only  lo^ 
tarieM  rtydles,  the  income  of  which  is 
uy  applied  to   public  buildings. 


This  iniquitous  traffic  has  been  revived  of 
late,  in  France,  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  destructive  scale  than  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  country.  In  1810— end  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  any  decrease 
has  since  taken  place— 4otteries  were 
drawn  twice  a  week  at  Paris,  and  so  often 
at  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Stras- 
burg,  as  to  afiford  one  every  other  day. 
12,M)0,000  firancs  were  yearly  produced  to 
{^vemment  by  this  public  gambling ;  and 
U  has  been  estimated,  that  at  Paris,  the  re- 
-  suit  has  been  more  Uian  100  suicides  an- 
nually. In  England,  the  first  lottery  oc- 
curs in  1567—1568,  a  printed  pkn  of 
which,  as  distributed,  belongs  to  the  an- 
tiquarian society  in  London.  In  1612,  a 
lottery  was  granted  in  behalf  of  the  Vir- 

g'nia  company,  and,  in  1680,  one  also  in 
ihalf  of  the  undertaker  of  an  aqueduct 
to  fbmish  London  with  water.  In  1709, 
the  rage  ibr  private,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, most  naudulent  lotteries,  was  at  its 
height  in  England,  and  shop-keepers,  of 
all  descriptions,  disposed  of  Their  ^ods  in 
this  way,  the  price  of  tickets  being  as  low 
as  half  a  cibwn,  a  shilling,  or  even  eaxr 
pence.  Towards  the  close  of  the' year, 
an  existing  act  of  pariiament  was  put  in 
fbrce  for  meir  suppression,  and  anotner  to 
the  same  ptupose  was  passed  in  the  10th 
of  queen  Aime.  The  first  parliainentaiy 
lottery  was  instituted  in  1709,  and,  fix>m 
that  time  till  1824,  no  session  passed  with- 
out a  lottery  bill.  In  October,  1826,  the 
last  English  lottery  was  drawn.  They 
are  now  abolished  m  England.  As  eariy 
as  1549,  a  lottery  was  drawn  in  Amster- 
dam, to  procure  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  a  churcli,  and,  in  1595,  one 
at  Delft.  In  1653,  one  was  established  at 
Hamburg,  according  to  the  Dutch  method, 
and,  in  1^^,  the  first  class  lottery,  at  Nu- 
remberg, and,  in  1740,  the  first  one  was 
drawn  in  Berlin.  Most  of  the  late  Ger- 
man lotteries  are  drawn  in  classes,  in  or- 
der to  fiu^ilitate  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
great  lottery  of  Hamburff  goes  upon  the 
plan  of  one  drawixiff.  Latt^ly,  lotteries 
for  merchandise  otall  kinds,  under  the 
inspection  of  government,  have  been  fi:e- 
quent  in  Germany.  The  managers  of  the 
principal  lotteries  sell  only  whole  tickets. 
Broken^  however,  divide  them  into 
halves,  (joarten^  eisbths,  and  even  six- 
teenths, m  order  to  tacilitate  their  sale.  In 
some  places,  they  even  let  out  tickets  and 
parts  of  tickets,  upon  a  particular  number 
of  drawings ;  in  which  case»  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  prize  which  niay  fall  to 
^e  ticket,  unk»  it  be  drawn  within  the 
stipulated  number  of  drawings.    If  the 
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praieipal  prizes  reniajn  for  a  loo^  time  in 
the  lotteiy,  so  that  the  probabihty  of  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  them  increases  at  each 
aucceasive  dravring,  then  a  great  profit  is 
made  in  buying  and  selling  tickets,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which,  in  the  last  draw- 
ing 10,  and  even  20  times  the  original 
pnce  of  the  ticket  has  been  demanded. 
Veiy  lately,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg,  estate  lotteries  have  been 
got  up,  and  manufactories,  the  estates  of 
noblemen,  and  even  whole  lordships,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  lottery,  under  public 
sanction,  and,  ordinarily,  under  the  securi- 
ty of  important  mercantile  houses,  which 
undertook  the  disposal  of  the  property,  in 
onier  to  setde  the  debts  of  the  owners.  A 
money  lottery  has  ordinarily  been  com- 
bined with  them.  Latteriy,  lotteries  have 
been  combined  with  state  loans.  When 
the  credit  of  the  state  is  low,  or  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  high,  efibrts  have  been 
made  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  then: 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  by 
means  of  a  lotteiy,  which  gives  them  the 
expectation  of  a  premium  above  the  cua- 
tomaiy  interest  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample :  If  a  government  is  uncertain  of 
obtaining,  or  cannot  obtain,  money  at  7 
per  cent,  it  may,  perhaps,  eflfect  its  object 
D^  oihnng  4  per  cent  for  a  loan,  and  di- 
viding the  remaining  3  per  cent  among 
tfie  lenders  by  means  of  a  lottery ;  for 
the  hope  of  winning  the  great  prizes  in 
the  lotteiy,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of 
disposing  of  their  capital  at  4  per  cent., 
has  a  stronger  influence  on  many  men 
than  the  offer  of  7  per  cent  interest  In 
this  way,  loans  have  been  raised  in  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  Baden  and  other  states,  and 
also  in  Prussia,  in  1821.  By  this  means, 
in  Prussia,  stocks  to  the  amount  of 
90,000,000  were  sokl  at  their  full  nomuial 
value,  which,  in  the  market,  were  current 
only  at  70  per  cent  In  most,  if  not  all  of 
tlie  U.  States,  lotteries,  not  specially  au- 
thorized bv  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  are 
prohibited,  and  tne  persons  concerned  in 
establishing  them  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 

S malty.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in 
aine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maa- 
sachusetts, .  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
t  ryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
probably  in  most  if  not  all  the  other 
States.  The  oenalty  is  various  :  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  18  a  nne  of  $2000 ;  in  Tennessee, 
double  the  sum  contained  in  the  scheme. 
In  Alabama,  each  person  concerned  is  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  $1000.    In  Louisiana,  a 


man  who  sells  tickets  in  a  lotteiy  not  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
must  pay  $5000  for  the  license  so  to  do, 
and  ii  he  sells  tickets  in  several  such  lot- 
teries at  the  same  time,  this  amount  must 
be  paid  for  the  license  in  each  case.  If 
he  sells  without  a  license,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $2000  for  each  ticket  In  many 
of  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries 
established  bylaw  ui  other  states  is  penal. 
In  MassachusettB,  any  person  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  of  that 
state,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fit>m  $50  to 
5000.  In  some  of  the  states,  lotteries 
have  been  very  numerous.  This  ia  the 
case  with  several  of  the  Southern  States- 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  particulariy  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  also  been  numerous 
in  New  Yore.  The  object  for  which 
they  have  been  cranted  has  been  generally 
the  assistance  of  literary  or  benevolent  in- 
stitutions— colleges,  academies,  hospitals, 
aaylunus  or  of  public  works — as  roads, 
bridges,  the  impt)vement  of  the  naviga^ 
tion  of  rivers,  &c  Their  pernicious  ef- 
fects have  induced  the  legislatures  of  some 
of  the  U.  States  to  decline  granting  them 
in  any  case. 

Lotus.  This  name  has  been  applied 
very  vaguely  to  various  species  of  phnia, 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  mythology 
and  fabulous  tradition.  In  the  ancient 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  roy^ological  rep- 
resentations of  nature,  the  lotus  (ndumr 
hium  specimimj  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant, 
was  the  emblem  of  the  great  generative 
and  conceptiv6  powers  of  tne  world.  Sev- 
eral varieties  are  found  in  India  under  the 
names  of  padmOj  tamara  and  camaku 
When  Vishnu,  says  the  Hindoo  fiible,  was 
about  to  create  the  world,  the  god,  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean-  of  milk,  produced  the 
lotus  from  his  naveL  It  unfolded  its 
flower,  and  displayed  Brama,  the  first  re- 
sult of  the  creative  energy.  As  an  aquatic 
plant,  the  lotus  was  the  attribute  of  Chmga, 
the  goddess  of  the  Ganges.  In  E^ypt,  it 
was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osins,  and 
vras  an  emblem  of  die  creation  of  the 
world  from  water.  It  was  also  the  sym- 
bol of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return 
of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  bass-reliefs  and 
paintings  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all 
representations  of  sacrifices,  religious  cer- 
emonies, &C.,  and  in  tombs  and  whatever 
is  connected  vrith  death  or  another  life. 
With  both  of  these  nations,  it  was  regarded 
vnth  religious  venerafion,  and  the  precept 
of  Pythagoras  to  absUiin  from  beans,  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-plant    The  rhammis  lohu  is  a  ahrub, 
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the  firuit  of  which  10  a  small  ftriDaceous 
b«nTy  of  a  delicious  taste,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  A^ca  to  make  a  sweet 
cake.  This  shrub  is  ibund  on  the  northern 
ceast  of  Africa,  and  is  probablythe  food 
of  the  latoffhagi  of  antiquity.  The  &bles 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  are  well 
known.  They  were  represented  as  a 
mild,  hospitable  race  of  men,  in  northern 
Africa,  who  lived  on  the  lotus  beny  (hence 
their  name  x^ros  and  ^oruvf  to  eat),  which 
had  the  power  of  making  strangers  who 
ate  it,  forget  their  native  country. 

Loudon,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ernest, 
baron  o(  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  in  1716, 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Scottish  family,  a 
'iranch  of  which  had  emigrated  thither  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  1731,  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  under  MCinnich,  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  In  1799,  he 
was  dischar^,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace,  and,  mtending  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian service,  went  by  the  way  of  Berlin, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  for- 
mer comrades,  he  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
mianon  into  the  Prussian  service  After 
being  kept  in  suspense  a  long  time,  he 
became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying.  When  the 
king  finally  aUowed  him  to  be  presented, 
he  turned  from  him,  with  the  words  La 
phfnognomie  dt  ed  Aoiftme  tie  mt  remeni 
pas.  Loudon  then  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and,  in  1742,  was  made  captain  in  the 
corps  of  Pandoors,  under  the  partisan 
chief  Trenk.  In  the  battle  of  Saveme, 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  exchanged,  and  seized  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  in  the  second  Silesian  war. 
Trenk  imputed  to  Loudon  the  outrages 
and  cruelties  which  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, but  the  latter  defended  himself 
from  the  charge,  and  Trenk  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
beiig.  After  the  peace,  Loudon  again  lost 
his  employment,  and  lived  in  great  pov- 
erty. He  was  at  length  appointed  major 
in  a  regiment  stationed  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  where  he  married,  and  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion.  Five  years  after- 
wards, the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  and 
Loudon's  name  was  arbitrarily  struck 
from  the  list  of  officers  destined  for  ser- 
vice. This  was  done  by  his  general,  who 
commanded  in  Croatia,  a  man  who  hated 
talent ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Vienita 
to  complain,  but  found  the  authorides 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  was  about  to 
be  sent  baas,  to  the  froDtiers,  when  a 


friend  succeeded  in  getting  him  wpointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  corps  or-  Uffht- 
infantry.  Loudon  soon  distinguiwed 
himseli^  and  was  q>pointed,  under  the 
prince  of  Hildbuiighausen,  commander  of 
the  imperial  forces  which  were  united  with 
the  French  under  Soubise.  Thus  Loudon 
was  obliged  to  wimessthe  surprise  of  Gotha 
by  the  In-ussian  general  Seidhtz,  and  the 
defeat  at  Rossbach.  At  this  time,  Fred- 
eric the  Great  sent  him  a  flattering  letter, 
with  the  commission  of  general,  which  his 
hussars  had  taken  from  an  Austrian  courier. 
In  1758,  Loudon  was  made  lieutenant 
field-marshal.  He  decided  the  victory  of 
Cunersdorf  (q.  v.)  in  1759,  which  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, and  was  appointed  general  of  artil- 
lery, with  the  command  of  90,000  men. 
In  1760,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Landshut, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Daun,  after  the  batde  of  liegnitz,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  Frederic  exclaim- 
ed— *'  We  must  learn  how  to  retreat  fifom 
Loudon ;  he  leaves  the  field  like  a  con- 
queror." In  1761,  vrithout  any  previous 
investment,  he  took  Schweidnitz,  which 
was  well  provisioned  iand  stronglv  fortified, 
by  assault— an  achievement  ror  which 
he  WBB  on  the  point  of  being  called  to 
account  before  the  council  of  war  at 
Vienna.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ba» 
varian  war  of  successioii,  he  was  ap- 
pointed conmiander-in-chief  and  field- 
marshal.  After  the -conclusion  of  peace, 
he  studied  diligendy  during  nine  years. 
When  the  virar  with  Turkey  broke  out, 
Joseph  II  thought,  at  firat,  that  he  could 
conduct  the  campaign  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Loudon,  but  soon  found  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  aged  general,  and 
victory  returned  to  the  Austrian  banners. 
For  the  conquest  of  Belgrade,  Loudon  re- 
ceived the  star  of  the  order  of  Maria  There- 
sa, which  was  composed  of  brilliants,  and 
kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  which  properly  belonged  only  to  the 
emperor  as  grand-master.  After  Loudon^ 
death,  the  emperor  Leopold  gave  his  wid- 
ow 50,000  florins  for  it  Loudon  also  re- 
ceived the  unlimited  command,  and  the 
title  of  gauraUsiimOy  which  had  not  h&sa 
conferr^  on  any  one  since  Eusene.  He 
died  July  14, 1790,  at  his  head-auarterB^ 
at  New  Titschein,  Moravia.  Loudon  con- 
tinued to  study,  even  in  advance4  age, 
and  his  military  boldness  seemed  rather 
to  increase  with  his  years.  In  lus  private 
life,  he  was  moderate,  and  extremely  mod- 
est The  duke  of  Aremberg,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  empress,  at  a  court 
party,  Where  is  Loudon?  answered— La 
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9oUh  eomme  Unifauti  denihre  la  porttj  tout 
hmteux  dTmoir  Umt  dt  miriie. 

Louis  IX  (St),  king  of  France,  eld- 
est BOD  of  Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of 
Castile,  born  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poissy 
(for  which  reason  he  sometimes  wrote 
himself  Zioiitf  of  PoiasyD^  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  government  in  1236,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  regent 
of  France,  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  guardianship  and  regency  being  united 
in  one  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pope,  brought  into  sub- 
jection the  independent  barons,  who,  al- 
ways at  war  with  each  other,  disturbed  the 
tranauillity  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  suc- 
oessruliy  pursued  the  enterprise  of  his 
mother,  summoned  to.  his  council  the 
roost  able  and  virtuous  men,  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastica]  jurisdic- 
tion, composed  .the  disturbances  in  Britta- 
ny, preserved  a  wise  neutrality  in  the 
quarrels  of  Gregory  IX  and  Frederic  II, 
and  was  always  intent  upon  promoting 
the  happiness  of  bis  subjects.  The  wise 
management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  powerful  army  agaitist  Henry  III 
of  England,  with  whom  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  had  united  themselves. 
Louis  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1241,  to 
defeat  his  adversary  twice  in  the  course 
of  six  days^  and  to  force  him  to  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.  In  the  year  1244, 
when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disorder,  he 
made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crusade  to 
Palestiue ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife 
was  able,  four  years  after,  to  prevent  him 
from  fulfilling  this  vow.  He  embarked 
with  his  wife,  his  brothers  and  the  French 
chivalry,  landed  at  Damletta,  and,  in  1249, 
conquered  this  city.  He  afterwards  twice 
defeated  the  sultan  of  Exypt,  to  whom 
Palestine  was  subject  He  himself  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  particularly  in 
the  battle  of  Massura  ( 1250).  But  famine 
and  contagious  disorders  soon  compelled 
him  to  retreat ;  his  /urnv  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  him- 
self and  bis  followers  carried  into  captiv- 
ity. The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  king  and  hb  lords  the  restora- 
tion of  Damietta,  and  1,000,000  gold  By- 
zantines. But  Louis  answered — **'  A  king 
of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold."  He  of&red,  however,  to 
restore  Damietta,  as  the  ransom  of  his 
own  peraon,  and  to  pay  the  sum  demand- 
ed for  his  followers.  The  sultan  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he 
contented  himself  widi  800,000  Byzan- 
tines (about  100,00b  marks  of  silver  j,  and 
8» 


concluded  a  truce  of  10  years.  (In  Na- 
poleon's MemoireSi  MiUs  d  Mdangeg 
(vol.  1),  is  found  a  comparison  between 
the  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
that  of  St  Louis.)  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1254,  that  Louis  returned  to  France,  and. 
m  the  interval,  queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, had  died.  Louis  again  turned  his  atr 
tention  to  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
w)]ich,  until  this  time,  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  the  caprice  of  the  barons.  The 
subjects  could  now  appeal  firom  the  de- 
cision of  their  lords  to  four  royal  tribunals, 
and  learned  men  were  inUroduced  into  the 
parliaments,  whose  members  had  till  now 
been  composed  of  barons  frequently  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Louis 
likewise  diminished  the  taxes,  which  bad 
jexliausted  the  wealth  of  the  subjects.  In 
12^,  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic  sanction^ 
which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.  He,  nevertheless^ 
repressed,  when  occasion  required,  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clervy.  The 
liigh  character  which  Louis  lA  bore 
among  his  contemporaries  mav  be  seen 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Henry  III 
and  his  nobles,  io  1268,  selected  him  for 
the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  After  be  bad 
united  to  his  dominions  several  French 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  dominion  of  England,  he  determined, 
in  1270,  to  undertake  another  crusade. 
He  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tunis,  and 
took  its  citadel.  But  a  contagious  disor- 
der broke  out,  to  which  he  himself  (Au^. 
24, 1270),  together- with  a  iRreat  part  of  his 
army,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  instructions 
which  he  left  in  writing  for  his  son,  show 
the  noble  spirit  which  inspired  this  king : 
a  spirit,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  infected 
with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  times, 
would  have  rendered  his  administration 
the  greatest  of  bli^ssings.  In  1297,  he 
was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  Louis 
XIII  afterwards  obtamed  from  the  pope 
that  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  should  ue 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches. — See  Ar- 
thur Beugnot's  Essay  upon  (he  huHttdionB 
of  SairU  Louia  (Paris,  1821),  and  count 
Segur»s  IMe  of  Louis  JX  (Paris,  1824). 

Louis  XI,  King  of  France;  one  of  tnoea 
personages  who  live  at  a  period  when 
old  principles  are  giving  way  to  new,  and 
whose  life,  therefore^  Incomes  an  epoch. 
But  Louis  XI  is  a  subject  of  ^reat  intef- 
est,  not  only  as  a  representative  of  his 
age,  but  in  his  individual  character.  A 
person  more  ready  for  crime,  if  conducive 
to  his  ends,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  cteceiving  others,  but  to 
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quiet  himself  is  not  to  be  found  among 
monarchs.  Oh&teaubriand's  Jthuks  Hit- 
toriques  contains  the  opinions  of  manj  of 
the  first  writers  of  France,  respecting  this 
singular  (Character.  Tlie  foUowing  pas- 
sa^  is  from  that  work :  Louit  XI  vint 
iflare  resscd  de  la  numarchie  absolue  9wr  U 
cadaort  palpiiant  de  lafiodaliii.  Ce  prince 
ttnd  h  parij  plac6  entre  le  moyen  dge  qui 
mourmt  et  Us  terns  modemes  qui  fudssttteiU^ 
tenaU  ifime  main  la  vieHle  UberU  noble  sur 
VMutfaud,  de  raxUrejetaU  h  Veau  dans  vn 
sat  lajevne  liberU  bowreoise ;  et  powiant 
ceUe-ct  Vaimmtj  parct  qiien  mmokaU  Varis- 
iocratky  U  ,floUait  la  passion  dkmocratiqu/e^ 
V^gaiitL  The  life  of  such  a  sovereign 
can  hardly  be  treated  satis^torily,  with- 
in the  limits  to  which  we  are  ccmfined, 
because  it  is  not  particular  eyenta,  but  tbe 
policy  of  his  government,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  measures,  which  render  him 
remarkable.  A  full  view  of  his  life  would 
be  a  histoiy  of  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  we  can  give  only  the  outlines. 
Louis  XI  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII, 
and  was  bom  at  Bourges,  July  3, 1423. 
He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  An- 
jou,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  women  of 
ler  time.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
married  Marvaret  of  Scotland,  who  died 
seven  yean  afterwards.  Active,  bold  and 
cunning,  he  vras  the  reverse  of  his  weU- 
disposed  but  imbecile  fiither,  of  whose 
ministers  and  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  he 
soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemv. 
In  1440,  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  at  Niort, 
known  under- the  name  of  la  Pragwrie. 
Charies  defeated  the  rebels,  ex^uted 
some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he 
even  trusted,  in  1443  and  1443,  with  the 
command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
Louis  conducted  himself  with  valor  and 
prudence,  and  his  fiither  became  entirely 
reconciled  to  him;  bu^  having  sodn  en- 
tered into  new  conspiracies,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  fiee  to  Dauphin^,  which  Charles 
left  at  his  disposal.  Contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  ftither,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  king's  court ; 
he  is  even  said  to  have  been  accessary 
to  the  death  of  Acnes  Sorel.  His  fiither, 
however,  obliged  nim  to  flee  to  Burgundy, 
and  he  lived  nre  years  at  Gennep,  in  Hai- 
Bault,  in  a  dependent  condition.  He  re- 
peatedly apj)eared  disposed  to  remrn, 
when  the  km^s  death  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  but,  with* the  reetoration  of  his 
father's  health,  always  declined  so  doing. 
Charies  VII  died  in  1461,  having,  fix>m 


fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  son,  hardly 
ventured  to  eat  any  thing,  and  thus  lost 
his  life  by  excesaive  care  of  it  Louis 
now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned. 
He  promised  pardon  to  all  who  had 
used  force  against  him  in  the  service  of 
his  fether,  excepting  seven,  whom  he  did 
not  name.  He  swore  not  to  increase  the 
taxes,  and  inmiediately  broke  his  oath. 
The  ministen  of  his  father  were  disroisHed, 
and  men  of  the  lower  orders— barbers, 
tailors,  &<v— assumed  their  places.  Insur- 
rections broke  out  at  Rheims,  Alen^on, 
&C.,  in  consequence  of  his  impontion  of 
new  taxes,  in  violation  of  his  oath ;  but 
they  were  soon  quelled,  and  feUowed  by 
many  executions.  Louis  now  made  a 
tour  through  the  south  of  his  dominions^ 
supported  the  king  of  Arracon  in  his 
usurpation  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  His 
policy  became  more  and  more  evident 
Whilst  he  pretended  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other;  and,  whenever 
he  had  a  meeting  vrith  a  f<M^ign  princ^ 
he  corrupted  his  courtiers  by  bribes,  and 
established  secret  correspondences  with 
them :  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  Arraffon  (1463),  at  his  meeting  with 
Henry  IV  of  Castile,  on  the  Bidaasoa, 
and,  at  an  eariier  period,  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he  even  fbrmed 
the  design  of  seiziiig  the  duke  of  "Burgun- 
dy and  Uie  count  of  CharleroL  His  yas- 
sals  rebelled  asainst  him  on  account  of 
his  treatment  of  Francis  II,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  he  attempted  to  deprive  of 
his  rights.  The  duke,  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  promised  every  thing  required 
of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine, Bourbon,  Aleni^n,  Nemours,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  king's  brother,  the  duke 
of  Bern,  to  conclude  the  ligue  du  Hen  fvk- 
lie,  which,  in  1465,  began  open  hostihties. 
The  Burgundians  besieged  Paris,  and  the 
king  could  force  his  wav  to  his  capital 
only  by  means  of  the  batde  of  Montlh^ry. 
But  Louis  extricated  himself,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  by  artful  treaties,  which  he 
never  obsmred  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  yield  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  part  of  Picardy  to 
Buigundjr,  &C.;  but,  no  sooner  was  the 
league  dissolved,  than  he  declared  that 
Normandy  could  not  be  severed  fii>m 
France,  and  forced  his  brother  to  seek 
refuge  in  Brittany.  The  duke,  however, 
was  too  weak  singly  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle against  the  king,  and  signed  a  sort 
of  capitulation  just  as  Charles  the  Bold, 
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the  yooiig  duke  ofBargandj,  approached 
with  an  anny  to  lam  relief.  LouiSy  who 
nugfat  have  naked  a  battle  with  Chariea, 
preferred  negotiation,  which,  Itowever, 
proceedinff  w>wly,  he  lequeated  a  paaa- 
port  from  xne  doke  of  Biugundy,;Bnd  actu- 
ally went  to  viait  him  at  Peronne.  He  had, 
just'before,  secredy  instigated  the  people  of 
liege  to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid. 
Cbvlea,  having  discovered  this  act,  of 
treacheiy,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
heatoted  three  days  (during  which  he 
kept  the  kinff  in  prison)  as  to  what  courae 
he  should  adont  Nothing  but  the  aver- 
sion of  Charles  to  take  the  life  of  a 
king,  tod  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  3ie  part  of  Sie  latter,  who  asserted  his 
innocence  under  the  most  solemn  oaths^ 
saved  him.*  He  was  obliged  to  accoih- 
pany  Charles  to  Uege,  and  to  witness  the 
pillage  and  slaughter  of  which  he  had 
been  the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded 
on  ftvoreble  terms  for  Charles  and  his 
allies ;  but,  when  Louis  retumed  to  Paris^ 
he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its  fulfil- 
ment He  had  promised  to  cede  Cham- 
pagne to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him 
to  take  Guienne  instead.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  irritated  at  this  conduct,  secret- 
ly concluded  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  Xl  had 
become  the  fiither  of  a  prince  (afterwards 
Charies  VIII),  and  the  duke  of  Guienne 
bad  lost  all  hope  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  France.  He,  therefore,  renewed  his 
connexions  with  Bumindy.  Louis  ob- 
tained information  or  these  proceedings, 
and  scxm  after,  the  duke  of  Berri  died  of 
-poison  administered  in  an  apricot.  It 
never  has  been  doubted  that  the  king  was 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  thou^  he 
ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  the  deceased* 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  openly  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  also 
of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whilst  Louis 
charged  Churlea  with  a  design  of  assasri- 
nating  him.  The  war  broke  out  between 
them  with  renewed  fury,  but  an  armistice 
was  soon  after  concluded,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The 
king  of  Arra^n,  who  had  also  waged  war 
agauist  Louis,  was  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  French  king  now  turned 
his  arms  against  that  prince,  fit>m  whom 
he  wrested  a  large  extent  of  territory.  He 
sent  the  cardinal  JoufSioi  against  the 
count  of  ArmafiBac,  who  atoned  fer  his 
constant  rebellions  by  a  terrible  death. 
During  the  armisdce,  Charles  had  attack- 

*  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  fine  rep- 
resentation of  this  tcene  by  eir  Walter  Scou,  in 
his  Quentin  Durward. 


ed  Neuss,  with  great  Umb.  Louis  linited 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  III  and  the 
Swiss,  and  attacked  Burgundy,  in  1475. 
He  concluded  a  truce  of  seven  yean  with 
Edward  IV  of  En|^d,  who  had  hasten- 
ed to  assitt  Charies,  by  the  promise  of  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  pension,  and  of 
marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  English 
princess.  Burvundy  and  Brittany  soon 
after  concluded  another  armistice  with 
him,  by  which  St  Quentin  was  ceded  to 
Louis,  and  the  conniUMe  count  St  Pol 
was  given  up  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
Charies  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  before  Nancy,  in 

1477,  Louis  took  possession,  by  force,  of 
a '  considerable  part  of  his  dominions,  as 
vacant  fiefs  of  France,  and  rejected  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  20  yeare  old,  with  the  dau- 

Shin,  who  was  but  ten  yean  of  «ge. 
[aximilian,  son  of  the  einperor  Frederic 
UI,  obtained  the  hand  of  that  princess^ 
with  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  defeat- 
ed the  forces  of  Louis  at  Guinegate  in 

1478.  After  protracted  negotiations,  peace 
was  finally  concluded,  Dec.  23,  1482, 
Mary  being  then  dead,  and  the  dty  of 
Ghent  remaining  feithfiil  to  her  heir% 
Marsaret  and  Philip.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  should  many  Margaret,  and 
receive  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Bur- 

rdy,  iLc^  and  that  Philip  should  receive 
remaining  territories.  In  1481,  Louis, 
who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexy, 
hatmted  by  the  fear  of  death,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  casde  of  Ple8sia4eS'7\na% 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  state  of  his 
health,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
with  images  of  saints  and  relics,  contin- 
ued to  commit  crimes  and  ask  pardon  for 
them  from  «a  bonne  danUj  sa  petUe  nud' 
freMe  (the  virgin),  and  died  at  last,  Aug. 
31, 148a  The  great  object  of  Louis  was 
the  consolidation  of  France,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow 
of  that  of  the  great  vasaals.  He  has  often 
been  blamed  for  neglecting  to  marry  the 
dauphin  to  Mar^  of  Biurgundy,and  allow- 
ing her  to  be  united  to  an  Austrian  prince ; 
alM>  for  not  taking  the  opportunity  to  mar- 
ry the  dauphin  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  would 
have  made  Charies  VIII  heir  of  Spain 
and  America.  But  Ch&teaubriand  days, 
that  mere  increase  of  territorial  dominion 
was  never  the  policy  of  Louis.  He  re- 
ftised  the  invcsdtiue  of  Naples,  and, 
when  the  Genoese  ofilered  to  take  him 
for  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  **The 
Genoese  give  themselvea  to  me,  and  I 
give  them  to  the  deviL"  His  great  ofagect 
was  to  overthrow  the  feudal  ariatoctar^. 
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and  make  himself  abeolute ;  and  he  neg* 
lected  DO  oi^pQitunity  and  spared  no  crime 
to  effect  his  piupose.  The  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate  four  thousand  people 
who  pedshed  on  the  scafibld,  or  by  the 
ffibbe^  during  his  reign.  Tristan,  bis  chief 
hangman,  was  his  ^vorite.  His  ministeni 
and  companions  were  of  the  lo  west-classea 
His  cruelties  were  often  studied.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  duke  of  Nemours  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  fiither's  blood  flowed  upon  them; 
they  were  then  thrown  into  dungeons, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  great  suffer- 
ing, and  their  teeth  were  pulled  out  at  in- 
tervalsL  There  was  no  great  man  in  his 
reign,  and  no  virtue.  Fear  supplanted 
every  other  feeling.  The  people  were  as 
submissive  as  galley  slaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  encouraged  commerce  as  much 
as  the  ignorance  of  his  times  allowed,  was 
eztrem^  active,  and  attended  to  every 
thing.  The  contradictory  traits  of  his  char- 
acter occasioned  a  singular  opposition  m  his 
tastes^  and  feelings.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  Wnfiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild 
and  cruel  **  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,"  savs  Ch&teaubriand,  ^  Louis  XI  shut 
himself  up  in  PUsns-Ug-Toun,  devoured 
by  fear  and  ennuL  He  dragsed  himself 
flrom  one  end  of  a  long  geulery  to  the 
other,  suirounded  by  grates,  chains,  and 
avenues  of  gibbets  leiuling  to  the  castle. 
The  only  man  who  was  seen  in  these 
avenues  was  Tristan,  chief  hangman,  and 
the  companion  of  Louis.  Fights  between 
cats  and  rata,  and  dances  of  young  peaor 
ant  boys  and  girls,  served  to  amuse  the 
tyrant  It  is  said  that  he  drank  the  blood 
of  young  children  to  restore  his  strength. 
De  krribUs  tl  de  men>eUku8e$  mSdkkua,  say 
the  chronicles,  were  compounded  for  him. 
Yet  his  efibrts  could  not  aveit  death. 
Louis  XI  was  the  fiist  French  monarch 
viiio  had  the  title  of  mMt  Christian  king  J* 
The  principal  counsellors  of  this  prince 
were  Philip  de  Comines  (q.  v.),  and  John 
du  Lude,  called,  by  his  master,  Jtan  dea 
habOeUs. 

Louis  XIL  (See  ,^^^pmdix,  end  of  this 
volume.) 

Louis  Xni,  sumamed  the  Juri^  in  the 
earlv  part  of  his  reign,  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  was  bom  in  1601,  the  son  of 
Heniy  IV  and  Maria  de'  MedicL  He 
ascended  the  throne  May  14, 1610,  afler 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Maria  de'  Med- 
ici, who  ¥ras  made  guardian  of  her  son 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  squandered 
the  treasures  of  the  crown  in  forminff  a 
party  for  herself  and  departed  fiom  the 


principles  of  her  husband,  especiaUy  by 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  The 
troops  were  dismissed^  and  Sully  waa 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  court.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  took 
advantage' of  the  weakness  of  the  king- 
dom occasioned  by  these  measures ;  thev 
rose  in  rebellion,  with  the  marshal  Bouil- 
lon at  their  head.  The  ^vemraent  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and 
these  conceseidBs  led  to  still  ereater  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  people.  France  beoune  the  prev  of 
inteniai  parties  and  civil  dissensions,  which 
the  Florentine  Concini,  marshal  D'Ancre, 
prime  minister  at  that  time,  was  utteriy 
unable  to  sii^presa.  The  disturbances 
rose  to  the  highest,  when  the  king,  in 
1615,  married  a  Spanish  princess.  Heniy 
II,  prince  of  Cottd^  abandoned  the  royal 
pajrty,  and  t6ok  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hu  jpienots.  The  king,  too  weak 
to  oppose  this  attack,  made  peace  with  the 
prince,  but  sent  him  to  the  Bastile  some 
time  after,  whereby  another  civil  virar  was 
kindled,  in   which,  however,  the  insui^ 

gmts  had  no  success,  and,  the  marshal 
'Ancre,  whom  the  young  king  hated, 
murdered   vrith  lus  connivance, 

B  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  again  re- 
(See  JjuunesA  But  when  the 
kin^,  soon  after,  banished  his  mother  to 
Blois,  new  distuxfoahces  arose;  for  the 
people,  who  had  hated  Maria^'on  account 
of  her  tyranny,  now  took  compaasion  upon 
her,  in  her  misfortune.  The  king  wy 
obliged  to  be  reconciled  with  her,  and  a 
formal  peace  was  concluded  at  Angou- 
l^me  (lol9V  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. But  it  vinos  hardly  signed,  when  it 
was  again  broken.  Maria,  at  the  insti- 
gation -of  the  bishop  of  Lu^on,  again 
took  unarms  against  her  son.  A  new 
reconciliation  took  place,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  new  dissensions.  During  these 
disturbances,  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms, 
with  Rohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  rebelled 
against  the  king,  who  now  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the.  guidance  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  (q.  v^  After  victoiy  had  in- 
clined, sometimes  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  repose,  peace  was 
again  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  Huguenota  (1623).  This  also  contin- 
ued no  longer  than  the  preceding.  Ro- 
chelle,  the  nead-quarters  of  tiie  Hugue- 
nots, revolted,  and  was  supported  by  Eng- 
land. The  lung  drove  the  English  to  the 
sea,  conquered  the  island  of  R6,  and  at 
last  (Oct  28,  1628),  Rochelle  likewise, 
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which,  under  the  spiriled  oommand  of  the 
mother  of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  had  de- 
feoded  itself  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
contended  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
This  siege  cost  the  crovm  40  million  livres. 
Afterwards  a  war  arose  with  the  emperor, 
who  had^refused  to  the  duke  of  Nevers 
the  investitiue  of  Mantua.  The  united 
forces  of  the  emperor,  Spain  and  Savoy, 
were  again  defeated  by  the  French,  at 
Vegliano  (1630|,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua 
confirmed  in  his  poesessions  by  the  peace 
of  Cbierasco  (1630).  The  only  brother  of 
the  kinff,  Graston  of  Orleans,  now  revolted 
/igainst  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen 
mother.  The  insurgents  were,  neverthe- 
less, defeated ;  the  duke  of  Montmorenci, 
in  alliance  vnth  Gaston,  was  vanquished 
in  the  batde  of  Castelnaudary,  Sept  1, 
1632^  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Tou- 
louse, October  30,  of  the  same  year.  Gaa- 
ton  received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeed- 
ing war  with  Spain,  which  continued  25 
jem,  during  13  of  which  it  was  waged 
m  Germany,  success  inclined  sometimes 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  yet 
the  king  was  at  last  enabled  (1636)  to  ex- 
pel from  the  French  donpnions  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  landed  in  Provence,  and 
the  imperial  troops  which  had  penetrated 
as  fer  as  Burgundy.  The  events  of  the 
following  year  were  yet  more  favorable  to 
France ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances' opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  progrefli  of  the  French  arras.  In 
this  state  of  misfortune,  Louis  XIII  died, 
May  4, 16^  During  this  war,  Louis  had 
(Auff.  15, 1638)  put  his  person,  his  crown 
and  Kingdom,  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  vir«n ;  a  day  which  was  long  regard- 
ed as  a  festivU  in  France.  His  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  erected  1639,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  people  in  1792. 

Loms  XIV,  ki^i^  of  France  and  Na- 
vaire,  was  bom  Sept  5, 1638,  after  a  bar- 
xennesB  of  23  years  on  the  part  of  his 
mother.  Being,  therefore^  considered  a 
particular  sift  of  Heaven,  he  was  called 
j^im-dofmL  He  came  into  the  world 
with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Gro- 
tius  has  some  jests  in  his  letters.  He  died 
Sept  1, 1715.  He  married,  in  1660,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  daughter  of  king  Philip  IV, 
who  died  Juhr  30,  1683.  In  the  same 
Year,  he  secredy  married  Fran^oise  d'Au- 
Ingn^  widow  of  Scarron  [madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  died  Apnl-15,  1719). 
His  principal  mistresses  were  Fnn^oise, 
duchess  de  la  Valli^re  (see  PaUUrt),  the 
marchioness  of  Montespan,  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse (see  BoeUdunuarl),  and  Maria  An- 


gelica d'Escorailles;  duchess  of  Fontanra^ 
who  died  in.  1681 « — ^Louis  XIV  was  five 
years  of  age  when  his  father,  Louis  XIU, 
died.  His  mother  caused  henelf  to  be 
deelared  regent  and  guardian.  To  Maza- 
rin  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  kinc,  which  was 
much  neglected.  But,  although  Louis 
learned  nothing  fipom  his  teacher,  the  arch- 
bi^op  P^r^fixe,  he  observed  much.  A 
deep  impression  virasmade  on  him,  dur- 
ing his  minority,  by  the  commotions  of 
die  Fronde  (see  Drinde^  and  jRefe),  which 
set  BO  many  different  characters  in  action. 
Sept  7,  l&l,  Louis  proclaimed  his  ma- 
joriw ;  but  Mazarin  continued  at  the  head 
of  the,  goveniment  till  his  death,  March  9, 
1661.  From  this  time,  Louis  rei|pied  54 
years,  without  any  prime  minister,  m  com- 
plete accordance  with  his  own  words — 
l/diatj  c*est  moi  /  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  policy,  and  a  con- 
tunpt  of  the  pariiament  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mazarin  could  wsH  efiect  his 
purpose,  the  younff  king,  17  yean  of  age, 
entered  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Par- 
is, booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  be 
registered.  Every  thing  united  to  sur- 
round him  with  splendor.  History,  how- 
ever, has  not  confirmed  his  title  of  grtai, 
Louis  possessed  some  royal  qualities,  per- 
haps all  that  are  requisite  for  show.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  the  inclination 
of  the  French  for  theatrical  display  ;  he 
even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent 
direction.  His  reign  was  adoined  by  great 
statesmen  and  generals,  ecclesiastics,  and 
men  of  Uterature  and  science.  The  civil 
wars  had  produoed  the  same  effect,  which 
the  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
calling  forth  men  of  talent  and  eneray, 
who  made  the  national  (^oiy  and  the 
splendor  of  the  king  the  object  of  their 
exertions.  Louis  himself  had  a  taste  for 
a  kind  of  greamesa.  **Thi8  was,"as  John 
MfiUer  savs  of  him,  "the  source  of  the 
benefits  which  he  rendered  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  distuibences  of  Europ^ 
of  the  violation  of  aU  treaties,,  in  short,  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  his  reign." 
The  Idng  was,  unfortunately,  ignorant,  and 
destitute  of  settled  principles.  B  aima 
la  giahre  et  la  religion,  sa^  Montesquieu, 
et  on  Pempkha  UnUe  9a  vte  de  conmaUrt  m 
Ptme  m  Pauire.  His  person  was  vigorous 
and  noble.*  With  handsome  features 
and  a  tall  form  he  united  a  peculiar  digni- 
ty of  language  and  manner.  The  noble 
uid  charming  tone  of  his  voice  won  the 

*  John  Kettler,  of  Zurich,  east  an  < 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  «l  Pans,  in  1699. 
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heart;  bat  die  loftiQen  of  hb  whole  do* 
meanor  iDspired  respect  Hib  kiodneas 
never  paased  into  flun'iliarity.  One  look 
of  his  kept  the  witJinff  in  check.  The 
Spanish  gravity,  which  he  inherited  fitom 
hiB  mother,  was  tempered  by  the  graces 
of  French  politeness.  Naturally  so  grave, 
that  even  the  oldest  courtiers  never  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  more  than  one  jest 
from  his  mouth,  be  Idved,  nevertheless, 
gayety  in  others,  applauded  MoU^re's 
comedies,  and  laughea  at  the  witty  sallies 
of  madame  de  Montespan.  At  his  court, 
which  became  a  model  for  all  the  others 
of  Europe,  every  thing  had  reference  to 
the  kinff,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dig- 
nity. The  nearer  you  approached  his  per- 
son, the  higher  rose  your  aWe.  It  was  a 
reverence  resembling  worship,  which  was 
paid  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  the  pride  of  the  nation.  On  the 
whole,  to  use  an  expression  of  Boling- 
broke^B,  hardly  ever  has  a  king  played  lus 
part  better.  But  a  theatrical  representa- 
^  tion  he  always  would  maintain,  even  in 
trifles ;  for  example,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
never  appeared  m  the  presence  of  any 
one  without  his  great  peruke.  But '  he 
possessed,  nevermeless,  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  playine  well  the  part  of  a 
monarch.  *<  The  quauties  of  his  mind,** 
says  Grouvelle,  <*  were  jusmeseL  solidity, 
constancy  and  appfication.  He  united 
therewith  habitual  discretion  and  die  seri- 
ousness w^ich  conceals  deficiencies  He 
was  naturally  silent,  and  inclined  to  ob« 
servation."  Louis  had  nothing  of  the 
hero,  but  he  possessed  the  art  of  ruling 
those  who  surrounded  him.    He  was  no 

general,  but  was  able  to  appropriate  to 
imself  the  reputation  of  his  ffeneiBls. 
Resoluteness  and  ener^elevated  him,  at 
times,  above  the  restrictions  of  courtly 
etiquette.  Early  in  life,  he  danced  in  the 
ballets.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre,  when 
Britanmcus  was  performed,  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  said  of  Nero,  as  a  reproach,  E 
ezedle  h  st  dormer  Im-mime  en  spectacle 
aux  RonuMiSj  he  never  again  danced  in 
public  The  manners  of  his  time  favored 
his  natural  disposition  to  gallantry.  He 
loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  expre^ed  his 
feelings  with  dignity  and  tenderness^ 
^  With  an  excellent  memory,  his  judgment 
was  sound;  he  knew  how  to  say  what 
was  suitable  at  the  risht  time,  and  with 
dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood  how 
to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  Tlius 
after  the  widow  of  Scarron,  supported  fay 
many  friends,  had  solicited  in  vain,  for 
several  years,  her  husband's  pension  of 
1500  livres^  he  gave  her  a  pension  of  2000 


Uvres,  with  the  words,  Madame,  je  vou§ 
ai  fak  aUendre  long  tesw,  mats  voua  aott 
iasd  d^amis,  que  fai  voulu  avoir  setd  ce 
nUrite  auprh  de  voua.  The  following 
trait  shows,  that,  even  in  generosity,  he  had 
a  dash  of  ostentation.  The  marquis  of 
Uxelles,  having  been  compeUed  to  sur- 
render Mayence,  32  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  trenches,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  feared, 
while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  sur- 
render. **  Rise,  marquis,^  said  the  king ; 
**you'  have  defended  the  fortress  like  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like  a  man 
of  sense.''  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boi- 
leau,  who  had  retired  to  Auteuil,  and  ap- 
peared but  seldom  at  court,  that  when  nis 
health  permitted  lum  to  come  to  Versailles^ 
he  would  always  have  a  half  an  hour  for 
him.  Louis  v^as  above  the  praise  of 
trifles.  When  De  Grammont  found  fault 
with  a  madrigal  of  the  king's,  Louis  was 
pleased,  diat  the  courtier,,  being  ignorant 
of  the  author,  had  spoken  so  finely.  Boi- 
lean,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  verses 
which  met  the  king's  approbattoo,  and 
Louis  was  by  no  means  displeased.  **  He 
understands  such  thines ;  it  is  his  bum* 
nesB,"  was  his  remark.  Low  flattery  he  re- 
pelled :  thus  he  rejected  the  prise-question 
of  the  French  academy— *\Vhich  of  the 
virtues  of  the  king  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence ?"  By  the  estieem  which  he  manifested 
for  Boileau,  Moli^re,  Bossiiet,  MassiDon, 
&c.,  he  contributed  to  ibspire  die  higher 
classes  with  a  respect  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  a  taste  for  the  society  of  men 
of  learning  and  ffenius.  But  this  was  only 
meant  to  give  splendor  to  ^is  reign.  Cor- 
neille  and  Lafoutaine,  and  the  meritori- 
ous scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  remained 
unnoticed  by  him.  The  great  Arnaud,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  was  compelled  to  Hve 
almost  entirely  concealed,  from  1641,  and 
died  in  exile.  Louis  was  20  years  of  age,  and 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and 
chase,  when  Mazarin  died.  **  To  whom 
shall  we  now  apply  ?"  asked  his  secreta- 
ries of  state  :  "To  me,"  .he  replied  with 
dignity  ;  and  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
kingdom,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect 
ignorance,  with  his  heart  full  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  devoted  himself  sedu- 
lously to  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
information.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reisn, 
he  labored  didly  eight  hours.  But  his 
natural  pride  often  degenerated  into 
haughtiness,  his  love  of  spfendor  into  use- 
less extravagance,  his  firmness  into  des- 
potism. Determined  no  longer  to  tolerate 
Calvinism  in  France,  he  said — "My 
grand&ther  loved  the  Huguenots  without 
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ftariog  them ;  my  ftther  feared,  without 
iovinff  them;  I.  neither  &ar  nor  Ioto 
them?'  He  evinced  hisseverity,  also,  in  the 
case  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  financ^ 
Scorn  whom  he  accepted  a  fUe^  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  1661 ;  with 
equal  cruelty  he  took  revenge  for  his  o& 
fended  pride,  on  the  pope,  in  1662.  He 
was,  a&  n»y  be  seen  from  his  butmcHom 
pour  k  Dantphioy  a  despot  from  religious 
conviction.  As  aa  absolute  sovereign,  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  |>roprietor  of  all 
the  possessions  of  his  subjects,  but  deem* 
ed  mmself  bound  to  make  a  vn»  use  of 
^  his  power.  He  rarely,  however,  mistook 
the  extraordinary  men  who  signalized  his 
age  and  Fiance.  He  manifested  an  in« 
terest  in  the  advancement  of  his  nation; 
but,  deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted  to 
thb  influence  of  others.  While  he  be- 
lieved himself  fne  and  independent,  mar 
dame  de  Maintenon  exercised  the  strongest 
power  over  him,  by  her  talents,  piety  and 
virtue.  His  credufity  went  so  fiir,  that  he 
aasured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole 
cities,  such  as  Uzes,  Nismes,  Montpellier, 
^KC,  had  been  converted!  While  the 
Frotestants  were  robbed  of  their  property 
and  freedom,  he  waa  entfaged  in  splendid 
himthig  expeditions.  Two  meritorious 
naval  officers,  wlio  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  oflfer  some  modest  suggestions  reject- 
ing a  naval  school,,  were  unpriaoned  for  a 
year,  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of 
Louis  18  the  work  of  his  mmisters  and 
aeneralsL  (See  TVreime,  Cbnd!^  Lvatfiir 
obwgy  Catinaij  and  VSian,)  Feuqui^res 
rsised  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Lou- 
vois  (q.  V.)  introduced  disoipline  into  the 
amw.  Yauban  greatly  improved  the  art 
of  fortification.  Men  like  Estrades  and 
D'AvacDE,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in 
France.  Louis  himself  was  capable  of 
negotiating  immediately  with  ambena- 
doiB,  on  matters  of  state.  The  splendor 
of  the  French   court,  the  bokhiesB  dis- 

Syed  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  the 
le  of  the  nation  in  amis  and  arts,  intro- 
duced the  French  language  into  the  courts 
of  Europe,  and  fiom  the  peace  of  Nime- 
ffuen,  in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Lat^ 
m,  as  tho  officiallangnage  of^  states.  But 
C<rfbert  was  the  chief  source  of  the  great* 
aess  of  Louis  and  France.  That  oidepang, 
creating,  and  sagaciouBspirit  originated  the 
great  Btanding  amues  of  Loma^  and  im- 
posed this  buraen  on  all  the  ffovemments 
of  Europe;  atthesametim^nemaintain-i 
ed  100  shipa  of  the  line,  and  encouraged 
manufactures,  navigation  and  commerce; 
and  the  fiiat  French  settiBment  in  the 


East  Indies  was  fimnded  at  Pondicheny. 
Colbert  developed  the  astonishing  re- 
sourees  of  France,  in  population,  natural 
riches  and  national  spirit  But,  after  his 
death,  in  1683|  Louvoib  and  Louis  plucked 
the  fivit,  while  they  felled  the  tree.  The 
pride  of  the  kinff,  and  the  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion, seconded  the  ambition  of  the  despotic 
minister  of  war.  Notwithstandina  all  this 
oppression,  disaffection  never  found  a  rally- 
ing point  of  resistance.  Such  gratification 
did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splendor  of 
a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  wars,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (which 
Benj.  Constant  has  well  termed  Verrturde 
Low  XIF,  €t  U  crime  de  ton  amstU), 
the  building  of  Versailles,  the  hatred  of  the 
nations,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  the 
deep  policy  of  William  HI  of  England, 
overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  Favorable 
cireumstahces,the  opinion  of  the  age,  and 
the  consciousness  of  strength  on  the  part 
of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  all 
that  preserved  from  downfiul  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  fiiUing  king.  Death  rapidly 
snatched  away  those  who  stood  nearest 
him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his  grand- 
son, with  his  grandson*B  wife  and  eldest 
son,  the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  in- 
trigues, satie^,  devotion,  and  the  religious 
predominance  of  Maintenon,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  confessor.  La  Chaise, 
and  his  far  worse  successor,  Tellier,  from 
1709,  made  the  heart  of  the  aged  laof  in- 
different to  the  state  of  his  dominions. 
The  proud  Louis,^  who  imagined  himself 
competent. to  every  thing,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  youngs 
men,  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure, 
was,  at  last,  so  led  aslxay  by  his  conlessor, 
Tellier,  that  he  caused  the  constitution  Um- 
genUuBy  dravni  up  according  to  Tellier^ 
plan,  by  three  Jesuits,  to  be  issued  as  a 
bull,in  1713,  by  pope  Clement  XLwho  was 
equaUy  deceived,  thus  giving  the  Jesuit 
party  the  triun^n  over  their  opponents, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  commo- 
tions, which  ccMitinuea  for  forty  yean  to 
agitate  the  chureh  and  state*  Louis  man- 
ifested, howeve^  a*  strength  of  mind  and 
firmness  in  death,  as  well  as  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which,  in  his  last  years,  shook  his 
tlm>ne  and  house  ;  for  Heinsiufl^  Eugene 
and  Marlborough  humbled  the  pride  of 
France  before  the  Spanish  throne  was  se- 
cured t6  the  second  grandson  of  Louis,  bv 
the  death  of  Joseph  land  die  victory  of  Vik- 
lars  at  Demain.  He  submitted  to  all  con- 
ditions, unless  they  vrere  dishonorable, 
but  such  he  rejected  witii  scorn.  When 
Philip  vraa  fioallsr  established  ^n  tha 
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throne  at  Madrid,  the  fiititioD  wall  of  the 
PyieneeB  was  not  deatroyed,  aa  Louia  had 
hoped,  when  he  aaid  to  hia  crandaon,  on 
hia  departure,  UtCya  phu  ae  PyrMes ; 
and  France  waa  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
%5Q0,000,000  liyiea.  The  plan  of  attach- 
ing Spain  to  France,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  connexion  of  England  and  Hol- 
land (which  threatened  the  French  com- 
merce, navigation  and  coloniea^  ezhauated 
France,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
revolution  which  waa  not  to  terminate 
tUl  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louia  XTV. 
Orouvelle  eaya,  therefore,  of  him,  with 
juatioe— "  We  may  allow  him  good  qual- 
itiea,  but  not  viftue.  The  miafortunea  of 
aucceedingreigna  were,  in  part,  hia  work, 
and  he  luia  hardk  influenced  posterity, 
except  for  its  ruin.^  The  aame  judgment 
iapaaaedby  madamede  Stael,  in  her  Re- 
flectiona  on  the  French  Revolution.  What 
iB  called  the  age  of  Louia  XIV,  aa  com- 
pared with  Periclea,  Augustua  and  the 
Medici,  waa  a  result  of  the  impulae  which 
drcumatancea  communicated  to  the  na- 
tional geniua  Louia,  who  waa  not  him- 
self poaeeased  of  a  great,  comprehenaive 
minc^  and  who  waa  much  and  hhorioualy 
occupied  on  trifles^  patronized  ffeniua 
only  aa  a  neceasaiy  matrument  for  hia 
purposeSi  At  Colbert'a  suggestion,  he 
founded  the  academy  of  acienceB  and 
that  of  inacriptiona;  he  improved  the 
French  academy,  encouraged  able  writers 
to  raiae  hia  reputation  and  the  French 
language  above  the  hatred  of  nations^ 
ana  the  aphere  of  its  influence  waa  wider 
than  that  of  hia  armiea.  Hia  nation  gave 
laws  to  Europe,  in  matters  of  taata  The 
tone  of  French  aociety  waa  a  model  for 
the  German  courta,  and  corrupted  the 
spuit  of  the  nobility,  while  it  aeatroyed 
morale.  It  ia  noL  however,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  expuMon  of  the  Hu^enota 
th>m  France  also  promoted  the  difiuaion 
of  the  French  language  and  manners. 
The  mat  art  of  pleafling  waa  the  soul  of  all 
the  omer  aits  in  France ;  it  even  opened  to 
science  itself  the  avenue  to  the  circlea  of 
the  poliahed  daasesL  Paaeal,  ifiiio  wrote 
with  vigor  and  delicacy,  the  aublime  Boa- 
suet,  aiM  Fenelon,  nloadid  in  hia  humili- 
ty, the  great  Comeille,  who  boldly  took 
ma  fliant  above  the  suoounding  baibe- 
riam,  Sie  unique  Moli^r^  the  immitable 
Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  apirit- 
ed  satiriat,  Boiieau,  the  fiiend  of  the  cba- 
ocal  Racine,  kindled  the  blaze  of  light 
and  phikMophy  in  France.  ^  Their  etoc- 
trical  ahock  roaaed,"  aa  John  von  Mtiller 
expreases  himself  **  the  north  fitmi  the  mo- 
notonous studies  of  its  onivemities^^  The 


fine  arts  were  not  neglected.  Of  Labran^ 
epoch  of  art  under  Louia  XIV,  we  are 
remmded  by  34  paintings  by  thia  maater 
in  the  muaeum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
Flemish  school,  partlculaziy  Teniera,  did 
not  pleaae  the  king.  Lesueur,  Poussun 
and  Mignard  were  me  (unamentB  of  the 
French  achool.  Girardon  was  disdn- 
ffuiahed  among  the  aculptcns.  Lendtre 
laid  outthesptoodid  gardens  ofVersaiUea; 
Peirauh  built  the  ouonnade  of  the  Lou- 
vre, Hardouin  Manaard  the  dome  of  the 
invalida.  Lulli  waa  the  creator  of  French 
Inuaic  A  lane  [Moportion  of  the  great 
monuments  of  FnnoiB,  which  excite  die 
aatonishment  of  the  traveller,  had  their 
oijgin  m  the  reign  of  Louia.  He  con- 
atructed  the  wonderful  harbors,  ahip- 
y  arda  and  fortificationa  at  Brest,  Rochefort, 
L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkiri^  Cette  and  Tou- 
lon. At  his  bidding,  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  united  the  BMitenanean  with  the 
ocean.— See  Voltaue^  Slide  de  Louis 
XIF,  the  duke  de  St.  Simon^  CBuvrea 
eanu^lHesp<nar9enrirhPHuUrirede$  Coun 
de  Louis  XIF9  de  la  R^ence  d  de  Lows 
XV;  and  the  Mimoins  de  Dangtrnt^  aa 
wdl  thoae  publiahed  bv  madame  de  Gen- 
lia,  aa  thoae  publiahed  by  Lemoncey  (Par> 
ia,  1818]^  in  hia  Essai  sut  PtUOHssemaU 
monarcmque  de  Louis  XIV;  the  (Bumrts 
de  Lows  Xrr(voLi— vi,  Paria,  1806)^ 
publiahed  by  the  diplomatiat  Orouvelle 
and  the  count  Grimoard,  and  the  Go«»- 
siAMtiums  swr  Louis  X/F,  by  Grouvelle, 
contained  in  thia  aelection,  which,  al- 
though too  fovorable,  are  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  history  of  this  monarch. 
The  kuiruetions  pour  It  Deeupkinf  of 
1661 — 1668,  compriaed  in  that  work,  are 
Buppoaed  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
Pehason,  fiiom  the  mouA  of  the  king. 
But  Louis  himself  did  not  practise  hia 
nrecepta.  Thua  he  wama  thedauphin  to 
beware  of  the  influence  of  favorites^  and 
atill  more  of  the  k>ve  of  the  female  aex^ 
which  tenda  to  divert  the  mind  fiiom  buai- 
neaa.  These  writing  besides  other  his- 
torical matter,  contam  infbnnation  respect- 
ing thesystem  of  corruption  practised  by 
Louis  XIV,  even  at  German  courts,  &  g 
at  Beriin.  The  Mhnoires  and  Piiees  nS- 
UtaireSf  vdiich  conatitute  the  third  and 
fourth  volumea  of  the  woik,  i^late  to  the 
campaigns  of  1672—1678,  and  that  of 
169(1  In  Grimoard^s  pr^use,  they  are 
aaid  to  be  not  unimportant  for  the  histoiy 
of  die  war.  The  letters  of  Louia,  in  the 
two  laat  volumes  of  this  woik,  are  moatly 
of  little  conaequence.  The  poUteneas  and 
dignity  with  which  diia  proud  king  writea 
to  his  minisien  and  generals  are  remark- 
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able.  This  delicate  tone  was  then  gen- 
en])  and  gave  to  language  and  manners 
that  agreMble  refinement  which  made 
Paris  so  attractive. 

**  PoUHcal  Occfirrenees  during  (his  Reign. 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  extended  from  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  concluded  by  Mazarin,  in  1659, 
to  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert,  in  168a 
That  peace,  however,  lasted  only  till  1665, 
when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Philip  IV,  king  of  Spain,  laid  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Nemerlands,  by  virtue  of 
the  right  of  devohtUoriy  as  it  was  called 
(which  was  a  private  law  in  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  could  by  no  means  be 
OODffidered  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
government  of  these  states).  Holland, 
therefore,  concluded,  in  1668,  a  triple  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which 
alliance,  although  Louis  was  victorious  in 
two  campaigns,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle  was  the  result  Louis  retained,  in- 
deed, the  conq[Uered  places  in  the  Netlier- 
lands,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis 
intentions  on  the  country  at  large,  and,  as 
he  attributed  this  to  the  triple  dlumce,  he 
rtssolved  on  a  retaliatoiy  war  asainst  Hol- 
land, having  previously  succeeded  in  sep* 
arating  England  and  Sweden  from  their 
connexion  with  the  repuUic,  and  uniting 
them  with  himself.  This  war,  undertaken 
without  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France, 
to  which  it  was  very  detrimental,  and  in 
which  Spain,  the  German  emperor  and 
Brandenbuiv  also  engaged  against  France, 
continued  m>m  1672  till  3ie  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  concluded  1678  and  1679,  in 
which  Holland  lost  nothing,  while  Louis 
XIV  received  firom  Spain,  Burgundy  (the 
Franche  Comt6l  which  the  king  of  Spain 
had  previously  held,  as  an  appurtenance 
to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  German  empire,  and  16 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis  lost,  in 
this  war,  his  two  greatest  generals,  Tu- 
renne  and  Cond6  ;  the  former  fell  at  Sas- 
bach,  in  1675 ;  the  latter  retired  in  1676, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis, 
however,  still  had  Catinat,  Crequi,  Lux- 
embourg, Schomburg  and  Vauban.  Afler 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  would  have 
been  politic  for  Louis  to  have  ceased  pros- 
ecuting, for  a  while,  his  plans  of  afi^ran- 
dizement ;  but  he  renewed,  inmieaiatelv 
after,  the  riunums,  as  they  were  called. 
In  the  three  treaties  of  peace,  a  i\umber 
of  places,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
had  been  ceded  to  France, -tnouj^h  it  had 
not  been  decided  what  really  did  pertain 
to  them.    Louis^  therefore,  establisned,  in 
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1660,  chambers  of  rivmons  at  Metz  and 
Brisach,  whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him, 
under  the  form  of  ri^ht,  every  thing  that 
could  be  considered  m  any  way  as  be- 
longing to  those  places.  France,  in  this 
manner,  acquired  large  districts  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Gennany. 
Louis  would  also  gladiv  have  obtain^ 
Strasburg,  but,  as  even  the  chambers  of 
r4urwm8  could  start  no  formal  claim  to  it, 
this  important  place  was  quietly  surround- 
ed by  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der, in  1681,  without  a  blow.  Spain  and 
the  German  empire  protested  against  ibis 
act,  but  both  found  it  expedient,  in  1684, 
to  enter  into  a  20  years'  truce  vrith  Louis 
XIV,  by  which  this  monarch  obtained, 
for  that  time,  besides  Strasburg,  tdl  the 
places  reunited  prior  to  August  1, 1681. 
Meanwhile,  Colbert  had  di^  in  1683. 
From  this  time,  France  declined  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  it  had  risen  under  his 
administration. .  The  first  blow  it  receiv- 
ed, was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  October  22,  1685,  afler  several 
vears'  oppressions  of  the  Protestant  party, 
by  whicn  measui«  the  kingdom  lost 
700,000  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  T& 
this  measure  the  king  was  led  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  in  other  respects  opposed  to  each 
other— the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  of  Maintcnon,  who  cooperated  with 
the  generally  benevolent  confessor  of  the 
king,  Lachaise.  Colbert,  to  his  death,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  violent  measures, 
which  mi^t  induce  the  Protestants  to 
emigrate.  France  was,  soon  after,  involved 
in  a  new  war.  Several  circumstances 
gave  Louis  XIV  and  Louvpis  opportunity, 
in  spite  of  the  20  yean'  truce,  to  enter 
the  field  anew.  The  war,  which  Louis 
now  waged  from  1688  to  1697,  against 
Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Savoy  and 
England,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  resigned  all  the 
riuniotis,  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Ger- 
many, Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl  and  Phil- 
ipsburff,  besides  all  the  smaller  fortresses 
erected  by  France  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  the 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than 
conquered,  he  was  bent  on  peace.  The 
exhaustion  of  his  kingdom,  and  especially 
the  fear  that  a  contmuance  of  the  war 
might  frustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  compelled  him  to  yield.  The 
death  of  Charles  JI,  king  of  Spain,  to 
which  Louis  had  lonff  looked  forward, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  170a  Louis  had 
already  concluded  treaties  of  partition, 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  succesnon, 
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with  E^Dglandand  Holland;  biitCharieB 
n,  by  a  secret  testament,  had  designated 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou, 
as  heir  of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
which  the  inheritance  was  legitimately 
yestedi  On  the  enforcement  of  this  tes- 
tament Louis  insisted,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  1702 — 13, 
which  he  precipitated  by  acknowledging 
the  English  pretender  (son  of  James  II), 
in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  dis- 
order ;  he  had  also  lost  many  of  his  great 
men  in  the  cabinet  and  field ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  numerous  enemies — 
England,  Holland,  the  ernperop  and  the 
Grerman  empire,  Prussia,  Portugal  and 
Spain — could  oppose  to  him  two  of  the 
greatest  generals — Eugene  and  Marlbor- 
ough. France  suffered  greatly  by  this 
war,  which  was  tenninated  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  those  of  Rastadt 
and  Baden,  in  1714,  brought  about  by  the 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  France,  especially  by  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  political  system  of 
England,  in  1710,  after  Louis  had  several 
times  proffered  peace,  without  success,  on 
account  of  the  hard  terms  insisted  on  by 
his  enemies.  Louis  made,  indeed,  some 
concessions  to  England,  Holland  and  Sa- 
voy, but  saw  his  grandson  acknowledged 
as  lane  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  V.  This,  however,  was  connected 
with  the  condition"  of  a  renunciation, 
which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  crowns.  The  internal  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  was  totally  ruined  by  this 
war,  of  which  the  expenses,  in  the  year 
1712  alone,  amounted  to  825,000,000 
livres.  The  great  army  which  he  kept  on 
foot,  was  what  chiefly  excited  and  nour- 
ished in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest.  He 
maintained  a  larger  standing  army  than 
any  other  prince  of  his  time.  It  rose 
from  140  to  300,000  men.  Respecting  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  following  is  the 
language  of  Flassan : — "The  cabinet  of 
Louis  XIV,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  talents  of  his  ministers,  exhibits,  in 
its  most  important  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powera,  almost  always  the  same 
character  of  lofty  pretension.  The  spirit 
of  his  |K>licy  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  insisted  on  interpret- 
ing the  treaties  of  Miinster,  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  Nime^ien,  and  tlie  renuncia- 
tion of  queen  Maria  Theresa.  The  means 
of  imparting  validity  to  such  arbitrary  ex- 


planations, were,  force  of  arms,  artful  di- 

?lomacy,  expert  spies,  and  corruption, 
'he  king  expended  great  sums  in  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  sovereigns— Charles  II, 
for  example,  of  England — their  ministers 
and  mistresses.  Against  his  enemies,  he 
employed,  even  in  times  of  war,  clandes- 
tine popular  excitements  ;  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  Eng- 
land, Portugal  and  Hungary.  More  than 
any  king  l^fore  him,  he  enlarged  the 
iMundanes  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
towards  the  north  ;  by  which  means,  he 
secured  tlie  capital  against  the  accidents 
of  war.  Tin  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
May  29,  1692,  in  which  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral 
Russel,  overcame  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  he  maintained  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flaff 
respected  by  the  natives  of  BartMuy  and 
by  the  most  powerful  maritime  states.  On 
the  continent,  he  held  a  decided  predomi- 
nance till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  so  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers.  To  this  his  connexion 
with  Sweden  and  some  of  the  small  Ger- 
man principalities  mainly  contributed. 
He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  fix>m  this 
high  elevation,  but  continued  to  be  the 
first  sovereign  of  Europe,  even  after  his 
defeats  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ; 
for,  after  he  had  severed  the  league  form- 
ed against  him  by  the  peace  \Wth  Eng- 
land, neither  Austria  nor  the  Grerman  em- 
pire could  long  offer  resistance."  To  this 
foreign  policy,  favored  by  the  weakness 
and  political  errors  of  his  neighbore,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administration. 
The  system  of  police,  organized  by  D'Ar- 

Esnson,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
ouis,  was,  in  its  eflects,  as  formidable  as 
an  inquisition. 

Louis  XV,  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  son  of  that  excellent  duke  of 
Burgundy  (q.  v.),  who  was  educated  by 
F6n<felon,  was  bom  February  15,  1710, 
commenced  his  reign  in  1715,  and  died 
May  10, 1774.  He  married,  in  1725,  Ma- 
ria, the  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 
ski  (she  died  in  1768).  The  History  of 
Louis  XV,  by  Antoine  Fantin  Desodoards 
(Paris,  year  VI,  3  vols.),  and  the  Age 
of  Louis  XV,  by  Amoux  Laffrey,  pub- 
lished by  Maton  (Paris,  1796,  2  vols.),  do 
not  correspond  to  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  French  writers,  after  Voltaire's 
work  on  the  reign  of  this  king.  The 
memoirs  of  Duclos,  St.  Simon  and  others, 
the  History  of  France  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Lacretelle  (Paris,  1811,  6  vols.1 
and  the  well  known  work  La  Vie  prxok 
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de  Louu  XV  (A  vols.),  contain  important 
materials  for  the  hiatoiy  of  this  unworthy 
and  degraded  king,  who,  by,  his  licen- 
tiooaness,  biffotry,  prodigality  and  despot- 
ism, rendered  the  evils  of  the  state  incu- 
rable. The  age  which  educated  and  cor- 
rupted him,  and  on  which  he  and  his  court 
reacted  in  a  not  less  injurious  manner, 
explains  not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the 
spuit  and  malignity  of  the  revolution.  A 
creat  part,  however,  of  this  &ult,  falls  on- 
me  regency,  administered  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  cardinal  Dubois,  till 
1723.  (See  OrUiou,  PkUip  oTj  The  in- 
fluence of  the  affe  of  Louis  XIV  on  tbe 
religfeus  and  pohtical  notions  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  especially  the  increas- 
ing power  of  public  opinion  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  characteristic  of  the  age 
^of  Louis  XV,  consists  in  the  intellectual 
developement  of  the  nation,  in  the  splen- 
dor and  boldness  of  new  philosophic 
yiewsy  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
on  society.  From  them  proceeded  a 
fearful  separation  of  reason  from  mo- 
rality, of  the  paamons  from  rectitude,  and 
of  enlightened  ideas  from  the  forms  of 
state  aiul  church.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure,  which,  from  the  higher,  de- 
scended into  the  lower  classes,  and  was  de- 
fended or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
day,  was  united  with  an  avaricious  selfish- 
nesB,which  was  awakened  bvthe  rash  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law  and  the  regent,  and 
connected  with  finud,  despair,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  500,000  citizens.  From  this  love 
ofpleasure  and  selfishness,  proceeded  most 
of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection 
spread  farther  and  further,  and  ate  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  roots  of  public  spirit 
and  eveiy  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV  left 
his  great  srandson  and  successor  with  the 
woras,  ^1  have,  aeainst  my  inclination, 
imposed  great  burdens  on  my  subjects ; 
but  have  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  the 
long  wars  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no 
war,  except  when  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  welfare  of  your  people  render  it 
necessary.''  A  much  deeper  impression 
should  have  been  made  on  the*  mind  of 
the  royal  child,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  accompanied  the  hearse  of 
the  king  with  insults  and  the  grossest 
expressions  of  joy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  years  have  formed 
from  the  lit  de  Justice  (the  strongest  exer- 
tion of  despotism),  held  by  the  regent,  to 
confirm  his  re^ncy!  How  different  were 
the  views  of  ms  &ther,  the  noble  duke  of 


Burffundy,  who  intended,  in  case  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  lost  riffhts !  In  his  7th  year,  Louis 
was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  men. 
But  his  tutor,  the  marshal  Villeroi,  was  no 
Montausier,  Beauvilliers  or  F^n^lon.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Louis  had  recovered 
fiom  a  violent  sickness,  his  subjects  mani- 
fested their  satisfaction  by  repeated  re- 
joicings. The  court  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  were  full  of  men.  Villeroi  car- 
ried the  king  from  one  window  to  anoth- 
er. **  See  them,  my  king  !  your  people  : 
all  this  people  belongs  to  you  ;  all  that 
you  see  is  your  property ;  you  are  lord 
and  master  of  it"  The  instructer  of  the 
young  king,the  prudent  and  modestFleury, 
won  the  confidence  of  his  pupil  in  a  no- 
ble manner.  A  third,  who  had,  however, 
less  influence  on  the  young  king,  vras  his 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Lini^res.  The  car- 
dinal Dubois  had  eflected  his  appointment 
to  this  important  office  against  Fleuiy^ 
wish  and  Ake  advice  of  cai^inal  NoaHles. 
Fleury,  however,  acquired  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Louis,  who,  afier  the  death  of 
the  regent,  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his 
instructer,  appointed  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon chief  minister  of  state,  who  could 
undertake  nothing,  however,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate, 
then  73  years  old.  Till  now,  the  king, 
who  entered  upon  the  government  him- 
self m  1723,  but  had  hitherto  intrusted 
the  management  of  aflmrs  to  the  former 
regent,  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
shown  no  will  of  his  own.     A  Spanish 

rcess  of  six  years  had  been  destined 
his  wife,  and  had  been  subsequendy 
sent  back  to  her  parents;  the  marshai 
Villeroi  had  been  banished  fit>m  the  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczyn- 
ski,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  de- 
throned king  of  Poland,  indifferent  and 
submissive  in  all  these  proceedings.  But 
when  the  party  of  the  duke  attempted  to 
get  rid  of^the  prelate,  and  the  onended 
Fleury  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the 
king  insisted  on  his  return  with  such  firm- 
ness, that  the  duke  found  himself  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  prelate,  and  solicit  his  re- 
tuni.  Soon  after,  in  1726,  Fleury  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
He  declined  the  title  of  first  minister,  but 
was,  in  fiict,  such  till  his  death,  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  it- 
self to  the  king,  in  whose  private  life  a 
irreat  change  now  took  place,  probably 
fevored  by  Fleuiy  himself.  The  noble 
germ  which  his  application  and  some 
generous  expressions  liad  manifested,  was 
stifled  in  sensual  pleasures  and  the  luxury 
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of  a  court  life.  The  peaceful  Fkiuy, 
who  endeavored  to  restore  order  and 
economy,  now  gave  the  enervated  mon- 
areby  a  seven  yeari'  tranquillity  j  but  he 
was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  com- 
pose the  controvcFBy  reelecting  the  bull 
Umgenihu.  He  soon  saw  himself,  con- 
traiy  to  his  will,  involved  in  a  war.  Afler 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland, 
in  1733,  Louis  v^shed  to  see  his  father-in- 
law  chosen  successor  of  Augustus,  and 
declared  that  the  freedom  of  election 
should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign  pow- 
er ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  supported  his  election  as 
king  of  Poland,  Louis's  plan  was  frus- 
trated, and  a  war  broke  out.  Ailer  two 
campaigns,  France  acquired  for  Stanis- 
laus, who  had  fled  from  Dantzic  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  the  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1735.  Afler  the  death  of  Charles 
VI,  in  1740,  the  project  of  marshal  Belle- 
iale,  to  dismember  the  Austrian  hereditary 
states,  plunged  the  aged  cardinal  into  a 
war,  the  success  of  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  minister  then  85 
years  old.  The  French  armies  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mon- 
archy. England  was  on  the  side -of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia 
waa  not  accomplished ;  scarcely  could 
MaUlebois,  Belleisle  and  Brogtio  effect 
the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated 
army  from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over 
the  Kbine.  Still  greater  were  the  losses 
of  France  by  sea  ;  for  Fleury  had  neg- 
lected the  marine.  Afler  his  death,  m 
1743,  the  victories  of  count  Maurice  of 
Saxony  (see  Maurice)  gave  new  splendor 
to  the  French  arms  ;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelie,  in  1748,  France  regained 
her  lost  colonies.  But  the  state  was,  more 
than  ever,  exhausted  by  an  unjust  and  im- 
politic war.  Louis  had  himself  taken  a 
part  in  several  campaigns,  and,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  Metz  by  a  severe  mala- 
dfy  received  the  appellation  of  the  well- 
foeloved  (le  bim-aimi).  The  affection  felt 
for  him  by  the  French  exceeded  his  de- 
serts ;  for  Louis  became,  from  this  time, 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  the  public 
respect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo- 
lence and  sensuality,  and  ammdoning  the 
management  of  state  affairs  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour.  (See  Pornpadour.) 
She  veas,  in  reality,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies,  or  childish 
amusements  and  despotic  fears.  He 
showed     himself,   without   dignity,   the 


sport  of  petty  passioos,  and  t&e  instru- 
ment of  external  influences.  The  nation, 
on  which  so  powerless  a  government 
could  have  no  effect,  followed  entirely 
its  resdess  caprices.  Contests  of  public 
opinion,  bold  hopes  and  new  systems, 
amused  and  engaged  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Every  one  longed  ibr  a  new  and 
better  state  ;  obedience  became  more  and 
more  lax,  the  wish  of  change  more  de- 
cided ;  a  few  steps  more  woi^d  lead  to  in- 
surrection. The  sensuality  of  the  king 
put  him  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  am- 
bitious Pompadour.  While  she  made 
liim  lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  E^Astem 
monarch,  she  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  the  honor,  wealth, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  those 
who  were  able  to  gain  access  to  her  by 
their  attracdve  qualities.  She  accustomed 
the  king  to  the  acquits  de  comptant,  or 
warrants  for  payment,  which  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  introduced  confusion 
into  the  accounts.  The  cost  of  the^Nirc- 
(tux'cerfsj  as  it  was  called,~~the  most  abom- 
inable instrument  of  the  king's  voluptu- 
ousness,— was  defrayed  by  such  acetate, 
which,  according  to  Lacretelle,  amount^ 
ed,  eventually,  to  100,OOQ,OOOfr.  Lou- 
is also  loved  to  play  deep,  and  ap- 
propriated, for  this  puipose,  a  private 
chest,  the  losses  of  which  he  supplied 
from  the  public  chest  Those  who  lost 
to  him  were  indemnified  by  lucrative  pub- 
he  offices.  In  order  to  increase  this  fund, 
he  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  and  in  specu- 
lations in  grain.  The  rise  and  fiJl  of  the 
stocks,  and  the  price  of  com,  interested  him 
in  a  manner  entirely  unbe^^oming  a  king. 
He  appropriated  a  capital  of  ten  millions, 
from  his  private  treasury,  to  this  disgrace- 
ful traffic,  and  even  allowed  the  name  of 
M.  Mielavand  to  bo  introduced  into  the 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  offi- 
cers of  finances,  as  trisorier  dts  grains 
pour  k  compte  de  S.  M.  To  relieve  his 
ennui,  he  printed  several  books,  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  celebrated  physio- 
cratical  eystem  of  his  physician  Quesnay. 
He  called  him  his  ihwker  {penseur)^  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  when  he  censured 
the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  application  of 
his  ideas.  Towards  women  he  conduct- 
ed, in  pubfic,  with  the  courteousness  of  a 
French  chevalier,  mingled  in  their  petty 

rrvels,  and  played  the  part  of  a  confi- 
t  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  in- 
tri^es  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and, 
to  inform  himself  respecting  them,  main- 
tained secret  agents,  of  which  his  minis- 
ters, in  many  cases,  knew  nothing.    The 
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iligtiifiAil^  manly  conduct  of  the  dauphin, 
the  ▼irtues  of  the  dauphinesa,  made  no 
permanent  impression  on  him.  Hh  some- 
times, however,  seemed  to  feel  remoise, 
#  especially  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 
But  he  soon  sought  and  found  solace  in 
his  old  pleasures.  From  the  year  1769, 
he  was  govemed  by  Du  Barry  (see  Barry\ 
who  tB  said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasu- 
ry, in  ^ve  yean,  180  million  Uvres.  As 
£ouis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apa- 
thy increased,  while  he  sank  deeper  in 
sensuality.  His  secret  debaucheries  dis- 
honored innocence,  and  poisoned  the  do- 
mestic happuiess  of  his  subjects.  The 
public  contempt  was  expressed  in  sadres, 
caricatures  and  songs,  to  which  the  people 
had  already  become  accustomed  under 
the  regency.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
gave  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  ac- 
cusations, and  Louis,  finom  fear  and  aver- 
sion, withdrew  himself  fiom  the  public 
eye.  With  this  carelessness  and  apathy 
of  the  ^g,  the  French  levity  increased 
continually ;  every  one  was  engaged  with 
trifles  and  selfish  plans ;  the  most  impor- 
tant affiurs  of  state,  on  the  contrary,  were 
neglected.  France,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England,  on  account  of  the  forts  on 
the  Ohio,  and,  as  if  this  contest  was  of 
no  importance,  rashly  took  the  side  of 
Austria  wainst  Prunia,  in  1756.  The 
shrewd  iGiunitz  had  gained  the  fiivor  of 
the  vain  Pompadour,  who  was  oflended 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  U.  By  her 
influence,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  (q.v.) 
was  ^pointed  first  minister,  in  the  stead 
of  the  abb6  Berais,  and,  May  1,  1756,  a 
new  alliance  was  concluded  with  Austria, 
at  VerBBilles,  which  was  unique  in  history. 
The  Prench  suflered  great  losses  by  sea 
and  land ;  even  their  military  reputation 
bad  declined  since  the  battle  of  Rossbech, 
Nov.  5,  1757 ;  and,  after  seven  unhappy 
years,  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  when  Choiseul  conduded  a 
peace  with  England  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1762;  and  the  definidve  treaty  was  settled 
at  Paris,  in  1763,  although  France  had  to 
relinquish  to  England,  Canada,  as  fiir  as 
the  Mississipm,  Cape  Breton  and  the 
islaiids  Grenada,  Tobaco,  St  Vincent  and 
Dominica,  together  wiUi  Minorca.  Louis 
remained  inmfierent  to  all  these  events. 
The  first  time  that  he  saw  maiBhal  Riche- 
lieu after  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  in  1756. 
he  turned  to  that  general,  who  was  adorea 
by  the  whole  nation,  with  the  question, 
**  How  did  you  like  the  Blinorca  figs  ?" 
The  ftmous  family  compact  of  the  jSnxr- 
bona,  by  which  Choiseul  hoped,  in  the 
9* 


course  of  the  war  (17611  to  unite  forever 
the  policy  of  SjMun,  Sicily  and  Parma 
with  the  French  interest,  was  of  no  great 
benefit  to  France.  After  the  war,  Vboi- 
seul*8  ministry  was  marked  by  several 
(often  violent)  reforms ;  espectaJly  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in 
1764,  and  by  die  acquisidon  of  Corsica, 
in  1769.  Shortly  after,  Mme.  du  Bany,  in 
coimexion  with  the  chancellor,  Maupeou, 
effected  the  overthrow  of  the  duke  De 
Choiseul,  and  elevated  to  his  post  the 
duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quarrel  of  the 
latter  with  the  parliament  at  Rennes, 
which  had  written  against  him  in  a  vio- 
lent tone,  as  former  governor  of  Bretagne, 
and  the  refinctoriness  of  all  the  pania- 
ments^  especially  with  respect  to  the  new 
oppressive  financial  edicts,  induced  the 
kmg,  in  1771,  to  banish  the  members  of 
the  parliament  fix>m  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
to  abolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  which 
were  first  reestablished  under  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  with  certain  limitations.  The 
notorious  edict  which  the  chancelk)r 
Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the 
sole  and  supreme  legislator  of  his  King- 
dom, who  permitted  parliament,  indeed, 
to  protest  against  a  new  law,  but,  after 
two  conaideredons,  misht  demand  uncon- 
ditional obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  made 
the  absolute  will  of  the  monarch  a  consti- 
tutional kw!  A  worthy  counterpart  of 
Maupeou  was  the  comptroller-general  of 
finances,  the  abb^  Terrai,  who  impover- 
ished the  country,  while  he  received  an 
income  of  1,200,000  livrea  In  proportion 
as  the  king  was  despised  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  France  was  lessened  abroad. 
The  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in 
1773,  without  the  knowledge  of^  France. 
After  havinff  sunk  into  a  complete  nullity, 
the  king,  whom  no  domestic  misfortunes, 
not  even  his  own  attempted  assassination, . 
in  1757,  by  a  fanatic,  Damiens  (see  Dor 
ndena),  nor  the  public  misery,  could  restore 
to  consciousness,  died  of  the  small  poK, 
caught  of  a  young  girl,  by  whom  the 
countess  Du  Barry  unshed  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  leaving  a  debt  of  4,000,000,000 
livrea. 

.^  of  Louis  XV. — ^In  proportion  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and  peiv 
nicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rose,  awakeped  l^  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  by  distmguished  men  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  Paris,  public  insti- 
tutions arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were 
built  {for  examf^  tiie  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  by  Soufflot,  &cO ;  the  military 
school  of  Pari%  and  the  Chiampa  13i8^e«, 
wane  laid  out  in  1751,  by  the  minister  of 
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war,  count  IVArgeDBon;  the  intendant, 
Trudaine,  proaecuted,  with  aocceas,  the 
^onstructioii  of  roada.  The  commeroe 
of' Lyons  and  Bordeaux  adorned  these 
d&ea  with  re^  n>ieDdor.  Stwehuis 
li^zynski,  who  died  m  17^6,  reatored  the 
puldic  prosperity  in  Lorraine,  and  Pigal 
executed  a  splendid  uMinunient,  which  waa 
erected  in  StraBbuI|^  to  the  marshal  Saxe, 
who  died  in  175QL  Of  the  numerous  peiDt- 
era  of  this  period,  the  best  were  Lemoine 
ind  Vemet.  But  taste  degenerated  under 
the  influence  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and 
art  paid  homage  to  luxury.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
ried manufiicturea  to  perfection.  The  inge- 
nious Vaucanson  applied  his  taJents  te  ue 
improvement  of  the  Gobelin  manufiictoiy. 
{See  Gobelin,)  Louis  XV  himself  took 
an'  interest  in  the  porcelain  manufactory 
established  at  Sevres,  by  the  advice  of 
madame  de  Pompadour.  At  the  same 
tune,  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  fiom 
humaniQr,  a  means  of  desuuction,  which 
would  have  been  more  formidable  than 
the  Greek  fire ;  but  this  is  not  historically 
proved.  Enterpriaingandintelliffentmen, 
like  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  founder  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  Bour« 
bon,  and  even  his  calumniator,  Dupleix, 
extended  ^e  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana, Canada,  especially  St  Domingo 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  cobny  on  the 
Senegal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  em- 
ploy^ the  French  activi^,  and  enriched 
the  maritime  cities.  But,  by  the  unjust 
measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  state  de- 
prived itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in 
the  E^ast  Indies  over  England ;  and,  while 
Fnince  lost  Canada  and  several  islands  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  the 
war  (from  1756—63),  it  promoted  the 
British  power  in  India.  The  third  estate, 
faowefer.  gradually  acquired,  by  its  weahh 
and  intellectual  advancement  consequence 
and  influence.  Ptoblic  opinion  aaaumed^ 
in  die  ace  of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of 
leviQr,  mvotity  and  boldness,  which  was 
^afterwards  so  stron^y  developed  in  the 
levplutioiL  Striking  events,  such  as  toe 
tdal  of  the  unfortunate  John  Calas  (q.  v.), 
and  the  exacjition  of  the  young  chevalier 
De  LalMrEe  {q.  v.),  for  sacrileffe,  broujdit 
new  options  into  ieneialdrciuation.  fiat 
ithe  avil  ge)?ia0  of  France  ^vi^edtfaat  thede- 
/cline  of  raoraicraBd  religion,  contempmiT 
wiA  the  abusei?  ^  arbittary  poww,  with 
pievalentprejttdiccjss  vd  ^^  oppressions  of 
the  priesthood,  shouAl^  changethe  li^ht  of 
truth,  just  springing  up  »  France,  mio  a 
destroying  fire,  and  the  d6":<fen«^o  ^^^^Py 
of  laioi»&dgie  into  a  tw(y-€As^  swoid; 


that  die  egotism  of  sensuality  ahould  gain 
possession  of  the  territoiy  of  reason,  and 
that  brilliant  wit  should  be  more  esteemed 
than  a  serious  purpose  and  a  solid  charac- 
ter. This  unhappy  concurrence  of  the  ^ 
pubhc  misery  with  sensual  Boentiouaiefli^ 
stifled  those  irapoved  views^  and  that 
scientific  cultivanon,  which  Montesquieu 
and  others,  to  whom  France  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  intellectual  influence  on  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  in  a  great  part 
ofjSurope,  exerted  themselves  to  dissemi- 
nate. The  ign(»ant,  stupified  Louis  had 
an  aUiorrence  of  all  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. He  feared  talented  writers,  and  fiie- 
quenfly  said  of  them,  that  they  would  be 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  He, 
nevertheless,  followed,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  reign,  the  advice  of  cardinal  Fleury , 
who  mghlv  esteemed  the  sciences,  aiid 
subsequent^  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour, 
who  took  a  {Measure  in  being  denomin^ed 
the  patron  of  genius^  and  a  judge  of  the 
excellent  The  most  powerAil  and  pei^ 
manent  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  exerted  by  Voltaire,  who  com- 
menced his  q>lendid  career,  in  1716,  with 
the  tragedy  of  CEci^ptw.  Louis  had  an 
aversion  to  him,  but  the  marelnoness  in- 
duced htm  to  appoint  Voltave  his  histori- 
oerapber  and  groom  of  the  chamb^s. 
Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  mani- 
fested by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Cre- 
billon,  inspired  the  author  of  the  Iknriade 
with  a  disffust  at  residing  in  Paris.  Si- 
muhaneouay  with  hitn,  the  immortal 
Montesquieu  awoke  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  of  wit  in  the  nation.  His  Letbres 
Penmfui  (1731)  kindled  the  spirit  of 
public  criticism,  and  his  work  Sur  lea 
Causes  de  la  €handewr  et  de  la  Decadence 
ife*  Amuim  (1734),  like  his  £«prtl  ci»  Xfoi» 
(1734),  became  a  clasBic  manual  for  die 
study  of  poMtica  About  this  time,  the 
interest  uruveraally  felt  in  scientific  sub- 
jectB,  induced  cardhial  Fleury  and  count 
Mawepas  to  persuade  the  kmg  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  Newton^  opinion  re- 
i^tectmg  the  form  of  the  earth  by  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  a  high  north- 
ern latitude  and  under  die  equator,  which 
was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1796,  and  to 
patrpnize  Cassini's  map  of  Franee.  After 
1749,  J.  J.  Rousseau*,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  pudofl^  Condillac  and  Helvetius  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  writers  of 
France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  pubUo 
opiiuon  was  caused  by  the  Die^omnain 
Encifdopidique  of  IKderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  against  which  the  der^y,  particular- 
ly the  JoBuits,  and  the  ministers,  rose  en 
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moist.  No  less  attention  was  excited  by 
the  woiic  of  Hehretius,  De  V Esprit,  Even 
the  ladies  took  a  very  actiye  part  in  the 
contest  of  phitcsophy.  Bureawn  tPesprU 
'  were  formed,  and  from  the  philosophical 
circles  at  the  houses  of  the  baron  of  Hol- 
bach  and  Helvetios,  there  proceeded  sev- 
eral works  in  support  of  materialism  and 
atheism,  especially  from  1758  to  1770. 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  the  Susthne 
de  la  ATatun^  of  which  the  baron  of  Hol- 
bach  is  regarded  as  the  author.  Religion 
was  shamelessly  assailed  by  La  Mettrie, 
D'Argens,  the  aob^  de  Piades,  who,  ban- 
ished from  France,  sought  refuge  with 
Frederic  II,  but  whose  opinions  found 
reception  in  France.  Condemnation  by 
the  Sofbimne  only  excited  op]x>sition,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to  defend 
rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  they  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  exhibidon  of  acuteness. 
No  work  was  more  destructive  of  public 
morais  than  Voltaire's  Pwcettfr— a  talented 
poem,  which  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
times  of  the  regency  alone  could  have 
inspired.    But  letter  men,  such  as  Tur- 

S»t  and  Malesheibes,  labored,  not  without 
e  approbation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
public,  to  counteract  this  pestilence,  and 
saved  the  honor  of  sound  reason.  Such 
a  production  is  Duclos's  Considhntiom 
sur  Us  MoeurSy  of  which  Louis  XV  him- 
self said,  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
honor.**  Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Laharpe 
remonstrated  loudly  asainst  atheism.  Vol- 
taire^ wit  was  pamcuTarlv'directed  against 
the  Christian  religion,  aner  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  in  order  to  have  iJl  the  voices 
against  the  Jesuits  for  himself,  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  philosophers  and  of 
the  author  of  the  IhcHormairt  PkUoso- 
pJdque  (Voltaire).  Rousseau  roused  the 
most  violent  anger  of  the  antiphilosophers, 
by  his  EmiQie.  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
united  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  general  admiration  which  he  receive(^ 
he  was  obfiged  to  leave  France.  Such 
was  the  revoiutionaiy  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  The  contempt  for  the  court 
and  royalty  produced  by  his  reign,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  state  caused  by  his  extrav- 
ajiance,  the  rise  of  a  critical  and  liberal  spi- 
rit, and  the  corruption  of  state  and  chureh, 
save  birth  to  the  revolution,  and  the  de- 
Eased  state  of  the  pub&c  morab,  poisoned 
by  the  example  of  the  court,  stained  it  with 
hideous  excesses. 

Louis  XVI,  who  was  destined  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  Frahce  on  die  eve  of  a 
great  pofitical  convulsion,  and  to  atone 
with  his  life  for  die  faults  and  follies  of  his 
piedeceflBorB,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis 


XV,  and  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin, 
by-  his  second  wife,  Maria  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  &xony.  Louis 
was  bom  Aug.  22;  1754,  and,  in  1770, 
married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  had  a  large  share  in  his  education, 
and  even  after  he  became  king,  Louis  lis- 
tened to  her  representations,  of  which  the 
id>b^  Georgel  relates  a  remaikable  in- 
stance in  his  memoirs.  With  the  b^t 
intentions,  but  entirely  inexperienced  in 
mattera  of  government,  this  unfortunate 
prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  at  the 
age  of  hardly  20  years.  He  modestly 
declined  the  title  of  le  Desiri,  given  him 
by  the  nation,  which  he  excused  from  the 
tax  usual  on  the  oceanon.  After  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  in  1765,  his  grand- 
fether  had  intentionally  kept  him  from 
acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  with 
his  destination ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry 
sought  to  revenge  herself  for  the  contempt 
exhibited  towaras  her  by  the  serious, 
strictly  moral  prince,  who  deariy  loved 
his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  by  making  him 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Tiie 
ministers,  also,  secredy  spread  the  opinion 
that  the  prince  was  severe,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  indulgent  kindness  of  his 
grandfather.  He  was  retiring,  silent  and 
reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
benevolent  feelings.  His  reserve  passed 
for  distrust  He  &lt  himself  a  stranger  at 
a  court  where  he  was  surrounded  by  vice 
under  a  thousand  glittering  forms.  As  he 
heeded  not  flattery,  he  was  indlfierent  to 
the  courtiers.  The  duke  Chmseul  there- 
fore said,  that,  on  die  most  desirable  throne 
of  the  worid,  he  was  the  only  king  who 
not  only  had  no  flatterera^  but  who  never 
experienced  the  least  justice  from  the 
worid.  In  his  countenance,  which  was 
not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character — 
integri^,  indecision  and  weakness.  He 
was  imured,  however,  by  a  eertaiB  stiff* 
nesB  of  demeanor,  repulsive  to  the  commu* 
nications  of  friendship.  Hki  mmners  had 
nothing  of  the  grace  posseseM  by  almost 
aU  the  princes  of  the  blood.  In  confiden- 
tial intereourse  alone,  lie  fiequently  ex- 
pressed himself  sensibly  and  ingeniouBly, 
but  blushed  if  his  obscrvatioitt  were  fs- 
Mted.  Facility  of  comprehensioB,  i»- 
dustiy,  and  an  extnoidmary  memory, 
made  him  snccessfM  in  his  studies ;  btit, 
unhappily,  they  had  no  immediate  rela- 
tion to  me  duties  and  knowledge  of  a 
prince.  He  empfoyed  himsdf  too  assidu- 
ooriy  m  niumpovtant  paiticntais.  Thus  he 
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printed,  when  dauphin,  in  1766^  35  oopiw 
of  Maximes  morde§  d  poUHques^  tMea  dt 
TiUmaquej  trnprinUes  fiiar  Louis-.^uf^usUy 
Dmqjhm.  VerwiUes,  dt  Pimprimene  de 
Monseigneyr  It  Dauphiiu  He  had  him- 
self coTiected  these  maxims  fiom  F^n^- 
k>n*B  work.  He  was  fiimiliar  with  geo- 
ffraphical  and  chronological  details;  but 
3ie  practical  lessons  which  kings  should 
derive  from  histoiy,  were  unsown  to 
him,  although,  while  dauphin,  he  had 
read  several  good  historical  works.  A 
translation,  by  him,  of  some  parts  of  Gib- 
bon's Histoiy,  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Le  Clerc  de  Sept  Chines,  his  reader. 
Upright,  pious  and  indulgent,  he  was 
philanthropically  disposed,  both  towards 
his  nation  and  towards  individuals.  The 
virtues  of  his  father,  the  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed 
upon  him  a  moral,  reli^ous  fueling.  But 
his  example  was  destined  to  show  how 
insufficient,  on  a  throne,  are  the  virtues 
of  a  private  man.  He  chose  count  Mau- 
repss  his  minister  of  state,  a  man  of  talent 
and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epi- 
grama  In  the  room  of  the  in&mous 
abb^  Terrai,  he  committed  the  financial 
department  to  the  enlightened,  able  and 
upright  Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy 
the  abuses  oi  the  state  by  thorough  re- 
forms on  strict  philosophical,  and,  in  some 
deffree,  physiocraticai  principles,  and 
io^ed  upon  the  privileged  oraers  as  the 
sources  of  all  evil  iSit  the  friends  of 
ancient  abuses,  the  high  nobiliw,  the 
court,  and  the  clergy,  immediately  rormed 
a  combination  agamst  him.  When  the 
parliaments  were  restored,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Maurepaa,  against  the  judgment 
•f  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opinion,  between 
old  and  new  views,  more  than  ever  em- 
bamssed  the  government  The  count  of 
Vei^nnes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affiuis ;  count  M uy  was  minister  of  war ; 
and  Sartine,  of  the  marine.  The  new 
theories,  which  Tui^t  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state,  had,  mdeed,  the  approba- 
tion <^  the  plulasophen:  even  the  tal- 
ented men  and  women,  whom  madame 
HelvetMis,  madame  Geoffiin,  mile.  Espi- 
naase,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  tne 
duchess  D'Anville,  collected  around  them, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Tur^t's  liberal 
plana,  which  were  loudly  praised  by  Jo- 
seph n  and  Leopold ;  but  his  opponents 
fiNind  a  support  tor  their  resistance  in  the 
old  pazUaments.  The  most  oppressive 
feudal  services,  arbitrary  exactions^  slave- 
ly  in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  and  the  rack, 
were  aboliahed,  and  many  usefUl  regula- 


tions established;  but  Turcot  could  not 
overcome  the  kind's  dread  of  an  open 
strup^gle  with  the  <5feigy,  the  nobility  and 
parliament.  These  bodies  united  against 
the  minister,  and  the  people,  which  was 
on  his  rade,  coukl  not,  without  representa- 
tives, afford  any  assistance  against  such  a 
league.  The  roes  of  the  minister  stirred 
up  the  populace,  and,  on  occasion  of  an 
edict  declaring  the  corn-trade  free,  scenes 
occurred  resembling  those  which  subse- 
({uendy  marked  the  revolution,  The 
timid  and  inexperienced  Louis  believed 
himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  in- 
dulgent towards  the  seditious;  finally,  by 
the  advice  of  Turgot  and  Muy,  he  acted' 
with  vigor,  and  l£e  disturbances,  called, 
in  Paris,  la  giberre  dtsfannes,  were  quieted 
after  the  amnesty  of  May  17, 1775.  The 
coronation  of  the  king,  11th  June,  1775, 
was  foUowed  bv  the  appointment  of  the 
virtuous  Malesherbes  as  minister.  He 
was  the  finend  of  Turgot  Their  united 
influence  might,  perhaps,  have  done  much 
towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but, 
unhappily,  the  new  minister  of  war,  the 
count  of  St  Germain,  was  too  violent  in 
his  innovations.  The  corps  that  were 
disbanded  or  diminished,  and  the  oflTended 
military  nobility,  loudly  expressed  their 
dissatinaction  at  the  system  of  innovation, 
which  was  disliked,  moreover,  by  the 
higher  classes.    ''The  state  will  perish,'' 


was  the  general  crv,  and  the  pariiament 
refused  to  register  five  edicts  of^the  kinff. 
Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to  maintain  his 
authority,  by  a  lU  de  justictj  March  12, 
1776 ;  but  the  queen,  a  princess  who  was 
eaually  superior  to  her  husband  in  vivacity 
or  understanding  and  in  wit,  and  loved 
splendor  and  pleasure,  supported  the  op- 
pDsition  together  with  Maurepas,  who  was 
Turgot's  secret  enemy.  Her  the  king 
could  not  resist  He  hesitated:  the  deficit 
produced  by  the  payment  of  debts  and  the 
expenses  of  the  coronation,  in  1775,  m- 
spired  him  with  distrust  of  Turgot's  phil- 
osophical views.  Malesherbes  save  in 
his  resif;nation.  Tunrot  was  obhged  to 
follow  his  example.  The  privileged  party 
was  victorious,  but  the  ha£«d  of  the  third 
estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened 
and  well-disposed  perscms  for  a  thorough 
reform,  vms  increased.  They  did  not 
wish  to  overthrow  the  whole  system,  until 
the  North  American  revolution  thi^w  a 
firebrand  into  this  inflammable  mass.  The 
day  on  which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  U.  States,  Feb.  6, 1778,  decided 
his  fiite ;  for  the  war  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
from  1778  to  1782,  and  which  cost  Franco, 
according  to  Audouin,  1,400,000,000  livres^ 
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aeemtomed  the  natioii  and  army  to  re- 
paUkan  ideofi,  and  produced  a  cureleas 
deficit;  thi%  a  meeting  of  the  atatee-gen- 
eral ;  suod  this,  the  &U  of  the  monarch  and 
monarchy.  Louia  himself  was  averse  to 
engaging  in  this  war;  but  he  was  out- 
voted in  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers 
hoping  to  establish  French  commerce  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  English.  After  Tur- 
got^  removal,  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  increased :  while  Louis  refused  him- 
self any  great  expenditures  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  the  tastes  of  the  queen  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Luxury  and  splen- 
dor made  the  expenses  of  the  court  very 
great :  they  played  high ;  they  built ;  they 
exhibited  races;  they  gratifi^  every 
whim ;  and  Louis's  dissatisfiiction,  which 
often  withdrew  him  from  these  entertain- 
ments, was  regarded  as  the  indication  of 
an  ordinarv  mind.  The  regularity  of  his 
manner  of  file,  in  which  study  and  do- 
maitic  pleasures  were  intermingled  with 
buainesB,  made  no  impression  on  the  gay 
spendthnfte.  Louis  md  not  possess  the 
art  of  inqniing  the  court  and  princes  with 
respect  He  paid  the  deb&  of  count 
Artois.  The  queen,  also,  gave  herself  up 
to  her  love  of  gayety .  Taste  and  Iqye  of 
the  arts,  clotrod  in  all  the  humors  of 
the  fashion,  reimed  in  the  festivals  of 
YenRiilles  and  Petit  Trianon*  Maurepas 
^ther  did  not  see  whither  all  this  must 
lead,  or,  with  his  characteristic  levity, 
yielded  to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  lus 
element  He  remamed  the  directmg  min- 
ister till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781,  sharing 
liie  confidence  of  the  king  with  the  tal- 
ented queen,  and  with  eveiy  one  who 
could  deceive  the  monarch  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  the  common  welfiire. 
The  chan^  in  the  ministry  of  the  fi- 
nanceS)  which  was  committed,  in  turn,  to 
Clugny,  Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Flou- 
ry, and  D'OrmesBon,  increased  the  confu- 
sion. The  existence  of  ^reat  abuses  was 
notorious;  but  the  extirpation  of  their 
deep-rooted  causes  was  impossible.  The 
dismissal  of  Necker,  who  had  become  an 
object  of  great  dislike  by  his  vain  eomffU 
TtndUf  was  conaid«^  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune by  the  third  estate,  whose  fiivor 
Necker  exerted  himself  to  acquire.  Thus, 
long  before  the  revolution,  a  real  anarchy 
prevailed  in  public  opinion,  which  pene- 
trated even  to  the  councfl  of  state.  After 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783^  which 
brought  some  advantages,— not,  however, 
sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  incurred, — 
the  fiivolous  Oalonne,  liberal  in  promises, 
few  of  which  were  redeemed,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  finance.     In  foreign 


affidra,  for  example,  in  the  dispute  about 
the  Scheldt,  Vergennes  maintained,  though 
not  without  sacrifice  of  money,  the  honinr 
of  the  French  crown ;  but  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1786,  with  England,  was  deemed 
the  greatest  error  of  his  administration, 
althqugh  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  He  was  also  blamed 
tor  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
proffered  by  Josefdi  II,  and  for  tibus 
caumng  the  approximation  of  Austria  to 
Russia.  The  kmg  himself  betrayed  weak- 
ness in  dismissing  the  minister  before  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plans,  which  he 
had  at  finst  approved.  It  is  said  that  he 
sometimes  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
labors  of  a  blacksmith,  and  this  led  him  to 
the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Drinking  and 
woricing  at  the  furnace  had  heated  his 
blood,  his  understanding  was  weakened, 
aiid,  subsequently,  his  natural  indolencet 
with  his  increasing  corpulence,  destroyed 
his  mental  activity,  and  produced  a  phleg- 
matic indifference.  Yet  it  is  known  that 
Louis  took  pleasure  in  hterary  occupatiops, 
and  engaged  with  fondness  in  public  en- 
t^fprises.  He  finamed,  inth  much  sagacity, 
the  plan  and  instruetioiw  for  Lap^use's 
voyage  round  the  woiU,  in  17»S.  Sev- 
eral passages  in  those  instnictioDS  express, 
in  a  touching  manner,  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  this  artless  [Hince.  He  oAen  la- 
mented Lap^rouse's  unhappy  &ibe^  with  the 
words,  ^'I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  for- 
tunate." His  kindness  of  dispontion  made 
him  particulariy  interested  tor  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  followed,  however,  the  max- 
im of  Louis  XV,  not  to  give  hishoprica, 
or  rich  benefices,  to  any  mit  nobles.  He 
drew  a  line  of  division,  ecjually  unjust, 
and  far  more  pernicious,  with  respect  to 
the  army,  in  which  military  rank  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The 
third  estate  could  not  speak  out ;  so  much 
the  more  bitterly  and  violently  did  the 
populace  compkun  of  the  court  and  higher 
classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  infa- 
mous affiiir  of  the  necklace,  the  process 
against  the  cardinal  prince  of  Rohan  was 
coounenced  in  1785.  (See  GeorgePs 
MimmrtSj  voL  ik)  The  libel  of  the  mnd- 
ed  countess  ^  la  Mothe  and  her  hus- 
band, dissermnated  the  grossest  calunmies 
against  the  innocent  oueen,  which  were 
but  too  easily  credited  by  the  people.  By 
this  means,  the  throne  was  dieupraced  in 
puMic  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orlearis, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  was 
accused  of  using  the  infamous  La  Mothe 
as  the  tool  of  his  hatred.  In  this  fermen- 
tation of  public 'sentiment,  Calotme  per- 
suaded the  kingtto  convene  the  notables, 
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in  order  to  find  some  reBources  for  the 
exhausted  treasuiy.  UnhappUy,  the  count 
of  Vergennes  died,  Feb.  13, 1787,  and,  on 
the  2dd  Febniaiy,  the  kinff  opened  the 
aasembly  with  a  speech,  which  was  not 
iavombly  received.  The  deficit,  which 
the  comptroUei^general  had  stated  at 
112,000,000,  but  which  was  estimated  at 
more  than  140,000,000,  rendered  Calonne's 
plans  suspected.  An  opposition  was 
romaed,  and  Calonne  received  his  dismis- 
sal. Parliament  refused  the  imposition 
of  two  new  taxes,  which  would  have  been 
burdensome  to  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
estate&  The  nation  heard  the  proposition 
widi  exultation ;  the  court  trembled. 
Louis  ventured  on  a  ^  de  justice ;  but  the 
paiiiament  declared  it  void.  According 
to  Lacretelle,  a  calembourg  was  the  spark 
vrhich  kindled  the  mine  that  overthrew 
the  throne,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
excited  li^  opinions  and  paanons,  exas- 
perated by  hatred  and  contempt,  reduced 
to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  multiplied 
wants,  and  inspired,  by  the  example  of 
America,  with  the  love  of  freedom,  be- 
came incapable  of  restraint  or  moderatioiL 
The  king  banished  the  parliament  to 
TroyesTrhus  war  vras  declared  between 
the  throne  and  nation.  The  government, 
moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in 
r^ard  to  the  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots 
with  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  in  1787, 
and  thus  entireij  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people.  The  kmg  himself  manifested  a 
ffood  nature,  boroering  on  weakness,  'to 
his  nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke 
De  Coigny,  ponsented  only  with  the  great- 
est reluctance  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
royal  household.  A  nesotiation  was  final- 
ly commenced  with  the  parliament ;  it 
returned ;  the  measures,  on  both  sides, 
became  more  violent;  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Brittany,  in  June,  1788 ;  the  nobili- 
ty and  the  officers  of  the  regiment  Vas- 
ogny,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to 
cany  arms  against  the  commands  of  the 
king.  Even  the  clergy  loudly  demanded 
the  convocation  of  the  estates.  (Respect- 
ing the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  royalists, 
in  seneral,  much  information  is  contained 
in  besenval's  and  Molteville'a  Memoirs.) 
The  weak  prime  minister,  Brienne  (see 
JLomime),- opposed  in  all  his  projects,  re- 
signed, and  Necker  entered  the  council,  in 
1788,  as  minister  of  finances.  Louis  con- 
vened a  second  time  the  notables,  to  settie 
the  form  of  the  estates  and  the  manner  of 
voting.  May  5,  1789,  the  states-general 
met  Antidst  the  conflicts  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  and  the  new  oimuonsy  the 


king  remained  gentie  and  timid,  deserted 
and  alone.  ''Ghod.  forbid,"  said  he  to  the 
nobility,  who  would  not  unite  with  the 
third  estate,  <*tliat  a  nnde  man  should 
perish  for  my  sake."  His  sole  object, 
which  he  pursued  with  earnestness  of 
purpose,  was  the  conmion  ^  weal ;  but 
around  him  every  thing  vacillated ;  how 
could  he  show  firmness  ?.  The  democrats 
hated  him  as  a  king;  the  emif^rants  and 
the  aristocrats,  who  remained  m  France, 
deemed  htm  incapable  of  governing.  He 
himself  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  the 
state,  even  such  as  endangered  his  per- 
sonal security,  fi>r  instance,  the  disbanding 
of  his  body  guard.  He  could  not,  never- 
theless, escape  the  most  envenomed  cal- 
umny. Among  other  things,  it  was  re- 
porteid  that,  by  a  secret  act,  he  had  pro- 
tested against  every  thing,  which  had 
been  extorted  fit)m  him  in  limitation  of 
the  ancient  royal  prerogatives.  Mean- 
while, even  amid  the  grossest  calumnies, 
a  flattering  word  was  sometimes  heard. 
When  Louis  XVI  attended  the  nation- 
al assembly  (Feb.  4,  17901  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles  causea  a  gold  med- 
al to  be  struck,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
its  blood.  The  device  was,  Drancmi^ 
80U8  cd  emblhne  adonz  voire  roi !  The 
12th,  13th  and  14tii  of  July,  1789;  the 
night  of  August  4 ;  the  horrors  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October ;  the  flight  of  the  king, 
June  21,  1791,  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
60  leagues  from  Paris,  when  Louis,  from 
his  hesitation  to  use  force,  prevented  the 
success  of  Bouill^'s  plan  for  his  escape, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excited  public 
opinion  against  himself  by  the  declaration 
which  he  left  behind  (see  the  statement, 
of  M.  de  Valory,  in  the  AEnervey  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bouill^  and 
Choiseul) ;  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  ^pt  14, 1791,  which  declared  his 
person  inviolable ;  the  attack  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace,  June  S^, 
1793,  when  Louis,  with  equal  firmness 
and  digniQr,  rejected  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents,  and,  on  the  22d,  openly  de- 
clared that  violence  would  never  induce 
him  to  consent  to  what  he  considered 
hurtful  to  the  general  welfare ;  the  catas- 
trophe of  August  10,  to  which  Louis 
submitted,  because  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  overcome  the  danger ;  his  arrest  in  the 
/lational  assembly,  to  which  he  had  fled 
for  refuge ;  finally,  his  trial  before  the  con- 
vention, where  he  implied  to  the  changes 
with  digniQr  and  presence  of  mind; — 
these  were  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  king.    (See  Dranee^Jrom 
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1789  <0 1814.)  "He  exhibited,  under  these 
circumstancee,  the  couiace  of  innocence, 
and  a  strength  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  him.  Aa  a  prisoner  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  in  the  Temple,  he  was  denied,  till 
shortly  before  hur  death,  pen,  ink  and 
paper.  (See  the  Joumal  de  ce  qui  s^est 
paasi  h  la  Tour  du  Temfie  pemkatd  la 
CcmtUnU  de  Louis  XVI,  by  Cl^ry,  the 
feithful  servant  of  the  king;  and  a  woik 
on  the  same  subject  bv  Hue,  who  followed 
Louis  to  the  Temple.)  His  usual  employ- 
ment was  instructing  his  son  and  reading. 
He  preferred  Latin  authors  to  the  French. 
He  read,  almost  every  day,  portions  of 
Tacitus,  Liv^^  Seneca,  Horace  and  Ter- 
ence; in  his  native  language,  chiefly 
travels.  On  the  evening  before  his  death, 
he  found  that  be  had  read  157  volumes, 
in  the  five  months  and  seven  days  of  his 
imprisonment  He  evinced  himself  a  loving 
husband  and  an  aflectionate  father.  In  his 
private  capaciQr,  no  candid  man  can' with- 
iiold  from  him  his  esteem.  Jan.  15, 1793, 
Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspbacy 
against  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  and  of 
an  attack  on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote 
of  G90  out  of  719 ;  on  the  17th  January,  be 
was  condemned  to  death,  the  law  requiring 
^r  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the  votes, 
having  been  repealed  on  the  16th,  durine 
the  trial,  and  a  bate  majority  declared  suf- 
ficient Afler  repeated  countings,  it  was 
found  that  366  votes  were  given  for  death, 
makinff,  consequendy,  a  majority  of  5  in 
727.  Jan.  21,  1793,  he  was  f[uillotined, 
in  front  of  his  former  palace,  m  his  39th 
year,  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed 
by  his  advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet 
and  Des^ze,  having  been  rejected,  on  the 
19th,  by  380  votes  out  of  G^.  He  died 
with  the  courage  or  Christian  faith.  His 
last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence 
and  forgave  his  judges,  werer  drowned  in 
the  rollmg  of  drums  and  in  the  cry  Five  la 
ripublique  ! — See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Abb^ 
Eldgeworth  (the  priest  who  prepared  him 
for  death),  containing  his  narrative  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis 'XVI  (London,  1816). 
— Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  manifested  a 
sensibility  unusual  in  the  higher  classes. 
He  needed  not  the  siffht  of  misery ;  when 
he  heard  it  ^ken  o^  he  shed  tears,  and 
hastened  to  relieve  it  Unknown,  he  fdlo- 
viated  misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  gar- 
ret When  he  was  first  saluted  at  court, 
as  daupliin,  afler  the  death  of  his  fkther, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears.  Still  jpeater  was  his 
erief  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  <<  O  God," 
he  cried,  **  shall  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  king!''    His  &vorite  maxim  was, 


^  Kin^  exist  only  to  make  nations  happy 
by  their  government,  and  virtuous  by  their 
example.'!  The  eeULblishment  of  the 
momi  dt  piiUj  the  caisse  dPtacompU^  the 
abolition  of  feudal  services,  of  torture, 
and  of  slavery  in  the  Jura,  are  only  some 
of  his  benevolent  measures.  He  caused 
the  state  prisons  to  be  examined,  and 
liberated  the  unhappy  victims  of  despot- 
ism. Louis  declared  that  he  would  never 
sign,  beforehand,  a  lettrt  dt  cachel.  His 
great  object  was  the  happiness  and  love 
of  his  people.  On  his  journey  to  Cher- 
bourg, in  1786^  where  he  had  undertaken 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbqc, 
in  1784,  to  which  he  had  appropriated 
37,000,000  livres,  he  received  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of  the 
French.  He  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  the 
queen,  ^The  love  of  my  people  has 
touched  me  to  the  heart ;  think  you  not 
that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on  earth .'" 
And  in  his  will  of  Dec  25, 1792,  he  says, 
*^l  forgive,  fix>m  my  whole  heart,  those 
who  have  conducted  towards  me  as  ene- 
mies, without  my  saving  them  the  least 
cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  fbzsive  them. 
And  I  exhort  my  son,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  reifn,  to  forget  aJl 
hatred  and  all  enmity,  and  especiafiy  my 
misfortunes  and  sufferings.  I  recom- 
mend to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is 
the  duty  oftean  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men ;  that 
he  will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects only  when  he  governs  according  to 
the  laws ;  and  that  the  kine  can  make  the 
laws  respected,  and  attain  his  object,  only 
when  he  possesses  the  necessary  authori- 
ty." In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Mon- 
sieur (Louis  XVIII) :  ^  I  submit  to  Provi- 
dence and  necessity  in  laying  my  inno- 
cent head  on  the  scaffold.  By  my  death, 
the  burden  of  the  royal  dignity  devolves 
upon  my  son.  Be  his  father,  and  rule 
the  state  so  as  to  transmit  it  to  him  tran- 
quil and  prosperous.  My  desire  is,  that 
you  assume  the  tide  of  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom ;  my  brother,  Charles  Louis,  will 
take  that  of  heutenant-general.  But  less 
by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  wise  fi«edom  and  good  laws, 
restore  to  my  son  his  dominions,  usurped 
by  rebels.  Your  brother  requests  it  of 
you,  and  your  king  commands  it  Given 
m  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  Jan.  20, 1793." 
Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
yard, Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those 
who  were  crushed  to  death,  in  the  crowd, 
at  the  Louvre,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
marriage,  in  1774,  and  the  graves  of  the 
Swiss,  who  fell  on  the  10th  August,  1792, 
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in  bi0  defence.  I^esodoard's  work  on  die 
hiBtoiy  of  thifl  pttrince,  is  of  litde  vidue. 
J.  J.  Regnaulfs  ^Me  de  Louis XFiia  not 
impartial.  The  Vie  pnvSe  et  poUHque  de 
Louis  XV%  €Boec  tin  Prids  hMkrique  sur 
Marie  Antoinette,  Mme,  Elizabeth,  etc^  pear 
M.  Aj  contains  litde  dtat  is  not  to  be 
ibund  elsewhere.  More  important  aie 
the  abb(&  Georgel's  Mhnoires  pour  servvr 
h  PMsUnre  dts  Avhitmenis  depuis  1760, 
jusqu'en  1806-t-1810,  published  by  the 
nephew  of  the  author,  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1817, 2  vols.),  and  Mad.  Campan's 
Memoire  of  the  private  Life  of  the  Queen, 
ivith  Anecdotes  of  the  Times  of  Louis 

XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Paris,  1822,3  vols.);  and 
the  abb6  de  MontgaiUard's  IRstoirt  de 
Fhmce  d^pvds  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Louis 

XV,  &c  (Paris,  1827,  4  vols.,  to  179a) 
Louis    XVII,   second    son  of  Louis 

XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom 
at  Veisatlles,  March  27,  1785,  and,  in 
1789,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
received  the  title  of  dauphin.  He  v^as 
four  years  old,  when  his  mother  presented 
him  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris, 
and  carried  him  to  the  capital  on  the  ter- 
rible 5th  and  6th  October.  Confined  with 
his  parents  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth' (q.  v.), 
in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaye^  and 
affectionate  disposition  were  the  chief 
solace  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  X VI,  he  was  proclaimed 
i.iiigby  the  royalists,  and  bis  uncle  (since 
Louis  XVIII)  assumed  the  title  of  re- 
gent He  was  soon  after  separated  from 
liis  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  and  delivered 
(1793)  to  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of 
Simon,  a  fierce  Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and 
terocious  disposition,  who,  with  his  wife, 
treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity.  Keproaches,  blows, 
scanty  food,  the  damps  and  filth  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  a  sleep  broken  by  menaces  and 
abuse,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent  child. 
He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  strong 
liquors,  and  join  in  the  obscene  songs,  and 
repeat  the  atrocious  lan^age  of  his  tor- 
mentor. He  survived  this  treatment  only 
till  June 8, 1795,  when  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  10  years  and  two  months.  He  was 
buried  in  the  common  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Ste.  Marguerite,  where  his  remains 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  1815.  Seve- 
ral impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to 
be  the  prince  ;  among  them,  Hervagant, 
a  tailor's  son,  in  WSi  (died  1812  in 
prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who, 
m  1818,  was  condenmed  to  seven  years* 
imprisonment  (See  Eckard's  Mimoires 
sur  Louis  XVII,) 
Louis  XVIII   (Stanislaus  Xavier),  le 


Disir^  ibnneriy  count  of  Plovenoe,  third 
son  of  the  dauphm  (the  son  of  Loais 
XV),  bom  November  17,  1755,  married, 
May  14, 1771,  the  daughter  of  king  Vic- 
tor-Amadeus  III  of  sSudinia,  Mary  Jo- 
sephine Louisa,  who  died  in  1810.  At 
the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  he  received  the  title  of  Monsieur, 
and,  after  his  death,  became  regent  of 
France.  After  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
June  8, 1795,  fiom  which  time  he  reck- 
oned his  ieign,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIII,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the 
states  of  Europe  did  not  aclmowledge 
him  as  king  of  France  before  the  taking 
of  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  His  brotiier. 
Monsieur,  count  of  Artois,  as  lieutenant- 
general,  became  the  head  of  the  provis- 
ional government  in  Paris,  April  13.  Im- 
mediately afler,  Louis  XVIII  began  his 
reign,  by  his  manifesto  from  St  Ouen, 
May  2, 1814.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  he  had  taken  but  litde  interest  in 
the  intrigues  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  and  had  principally  occupied  him- 
self with  books  ;  his  wife  had  followed  a 
difterent  course.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
youth,  Louis  had  much  taste  fer  poen!v, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tolerably 
good  poems.  He  translated  also  some 
volumes  of  Gibbon's  Histoiy,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  history  of  his 
emigration,  he  has  related  in  an  agreeable 
manneir,  in  a  work  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  1823  (Rdation  d*un  Voyage  a 
Brwtdtes  et  d  Coblence,  1791);  dedicated, 
a  Ardoine  Louis  Frangois  tAvaray,  son 
lib^atewr,  Louis  SUmisla^is  Xamer  de 
France,  plein  de  Reconnaissanct,  Salut,  In 
the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  in  1787, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  fiist  of  the 
seven  bureaus,  and  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition,  against  Calonne,  con- 
trdeur-gSniral  dts  finances  ;  at  leaeft,  the 
latter  was  most  violentiy  attacked  by  the 
bureau,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cbunt 
of  Provence.  The  people,  therefore, 
looked  upon  him  with  fevor,  and  saluted 
him  with  cries  of  Joy,  \^hen  he  received 
from  the  king  orders  to  compel  the  regis- 
tration of  some  edicts,  by  the  cour  des 
comptes.  His  brother,  tiie  count  of  Ar- 
tois (Charles  X),  on  die  other  hand,^who 
did  not  belong  to  the  opposition,  was 
loaded  with  reproaches.  At  the  second 
assembly  of  the  notables,  November  9, 
1788,  he  alone  declared  himself  for  the 
double  representation  of  the  third  estate. 
During  the  revolution.  It  was  as  impoaen- 
ble  for  him  as  for  the  king  to  escape  the 
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attacks  of  cttlumuy.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile,  the  king,  accorapanied  by 
his  two  brothers,  entered  the  hail  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  July  15,  and  declared 
that  he  counted  upon  the  love  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  had,  therefore, 
ffiven  orders  to  the  troops  to  withdraw 
nom  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  had  already  proscribed  the 
count  of  Artois,  who,  therefore,  left  the 
kingdom,  July  16,  with  his  two  sons.  He 
was  followed  by  the  princes  of  Cond6 
and  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon, 
Enghien  and  Luxembourg.  Monsieur 
remained.  As  the  people  were  clamor- 
ous for  ^e  execution  of  the  marquis  of 
Favras,  who  had  sought  means  for  the 
escape  of  the  king,  and  had  attempted 
a  counter  revolution,  in  which  the  count 
of  Provence  had  taken  part,  the  latter 
went  to  the  hM  de  viUe^  in  Paris,  the  day 
after  the  arrest  of  the  marquis  (December 
96, 1789),  to  defend  himself  m  person. 
He  asserted'  that  the  only  connexion  he 
had  ever  had  with  the  marquis,  viras,  that 
he  had  bargained  with  him  for  2,000,000 
of  livres,  wherevrith  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  people  believed  that  this  money  was 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  levying 
of  troops.  The  marquis  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  the  ch&Uid,  and  hanged  Feb- 
ruary 19.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the 
fictions  in  Paris  induced  the  king,  June 
21, 1791,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fron- 
tiers  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  took  the 
road  to  Montmray,  and  the  count  of 
Provence  that  of  Mon&  .  The  former 
was  arrested  at  Varennes;  the  latter  reach- 
ed Brussels  in  safetv.  From  Coblentz,  he 
protested  against  the  decrees  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  the  restraints  put  up- 
on the  freedom  of  the  king.  When  the 
king,  October  30  and  31, 1791,  called  up- 
on ^im  U>  return,  the  princes  issued  a 
declaration,  that  diey  r^^arded  the  con- 
stitution as  the  work  of^rebels,  and  that 
the  king  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  his  post^iw 
as  he  had  received  it.  January  16^  179^ 
the  legidative  assembly,  therefore,  de- 
clared the  count  of  Provence  to  have  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  succession.  The 
two  brothers  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
6000  cavalry,  now  joined  the  Phissian 
aimy.  Afier  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
Monrieur,  who  had  previouslv  been  re- 
siding at  Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  lived  at 
Verona,  under  the  name  of  count  of 
LiHe.    In  179S,  he  was  here  proclaimed, 

Sr  the  emigrants,  king  of  France  and  of 
avarre.     The  calamities  which  after- 
waida  befell  him  he  bore  with  dignity  and 
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resolution.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  Venetian  senate,  through  tear  of  Bo- 
naparte,' obUged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  re- 
quired that  the  names  of  six  princes  of 
his  house  should  first  be  struck  fiom  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 
armor,  which  his  ancestor,  Henry  IV,  had 
given  it,  should  be  restored.  He  now  led 
a  wandering  life,  supported  by  foreim 
courts,  especially  the  English,  and  by 
some  fiiends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  first  went  to  the  army  of  Cond^,  on 
the  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  but 
was  aflierwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  Dillingen,  in  Suabia.  July  19, 
1796,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he 
VPBS  standing  at  a  window,  with  the  dukes 
of  Grammont  and  Fleury,  a  musket  ball 
was  fired  at  him,  which  grazed  his  tem- 
ple. **  Never  mind  it,*'  said  he  immedi- 
ately to  the  alarmed  dukes;  ^a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  does  not  bring  a  man  down, 
is  nothing."  When  the  count  D'Avaray 
exclaimed,  ^  If  the  ball  had  struck  a  line 
deeper — ^  Louis  replied,  ^  then  the  king 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Charies 
X."  From  thence  he  went  to  Blanken- 
burg,  a  small  town  in  the  Hartz,  where  he 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  fiiends  in  France,  especiidUy 
with  Pichegru.  After  the  peace  of  1797, 
he  went  to  Mittau,  where  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
vrith  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
Paul  I  reftised  to  permit  him  to  reside 
any  longer  in  his  states,  the  Prussan  ffov- 
emment  allowed  him  to  remain  in  War- 
saw. While  here,  Bonaparte,  in  1803, 
attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  the  throne.  But  he  answered 
to  the  messenger  of  the  first  consul,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  '*  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bona- 
parte with  his  predecessors  ;  I  esteem  his 
valor  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank 
him  for  all  the  ffood  he  has  done  my  peo- 
ple. But,  faithful  to  the  rank  in  which  I 
woB  bom,  I  shall  never  give  up  my  rights. 
Thouffh  in  chains,  I  shall  still  esteem  mv- 
self  the  descendant  of  St  Louia  As 
successor  of  Francis  the  First.  I  vrill  at 
least  say  like  him — *  We  have  lost  all  ex- 
cept our  honor.' "  April  23,  the  princes 
concurred  in  the  answer  of  the  king.  In 
180&S  Louis,  wi^  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau  ;  but 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  continent,  and  he,  at  last,  took  refuge 
in  England,  in  1807.  His  lm>ther,  the 
count  of  Artois— since  1795,  Monsieur- 
had  lived  in  Great  Britain,  principally  in 
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Edinbuigb,  6:0m  1796.  Louis  had  taken 
several  steps  to  procure  the  restoiation  of 
his  frmiiy  in  France.  With  tliis  view,  he 
had  written  to  Picbegm,  and  given  him 
full  powers.  His  letter  of  May  24, 1796, 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence  wiuch  he 
had  in  this  ^  brave,  disinterested  and  mod- 
est" general,  to  whom,  as  he  then  thought, 
<*  was  reserved  the  gloiy  of  restoring  the 
French  monarchy.^  When  the  army  of 
the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  which,  since  1796, 
the  duke  of  Bern  had  commanded  a  cav- 
ahy  regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Russian, 
a^d  afterwards  in  English  pay,  had  been 
by  circumstances  ffnidually  broken  up, 
and  had  obtained  from  the  Russian  em- 
peror the  liberty  of  residing  in  Volhynia,the 
princes  of  the  Bourbon  familyceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Louis  XVIII,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
ffreat  strugsle,  remained  in  England,  where 
he  hved  at  Hartwell,in  Bucknighamshire,in 
a  very  simple  manner,  occupying  himself 
partly  with  the  Roman  classics,  especially 
Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and 
retained  in  memory  a  laige  part,  and  part- 
ly with  political  studies.  That  he  resem- 
bled in  character  his  unfortunate  brother, 
we  know  from  several  examples  of  his 
kind  feelings.  Soon  ofler  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Russia,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  a  letter,  rec- 
ommending the  French  prisoners  of  war, 
as  his  children,  to  the  magnanimiQr  of 
that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  join  in 
the  rejoicings  in  England,  for  he  could 
not  but  mourn  the  death  of  so  many 
Frenchmen.  When  the  allies  invaded 
France,  the  count  of  Artots  went  to  Basle, 
February  2,  1814.  His  eldest  sou,  the 
duke  of  Angoul^me,  had  gone  to  join 
Wellington.  They  published  a  prockuna- 
tion  from  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French, 
dated  Hartwell-house,  1st  February,  1814, 
which  induced  apaity,  first  in  Bordeaux, 
and  afierwards  in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the 
Bourbons.  The  king  promised  entire 
oblivion  of  the  pajst,  tlie  support  6f  the 
administrative  and  judicial  aiAhorities,  the 
preservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the 
exception  of  those  laws  which  interfered 
ynih  religious  doctrines ;  security  to  the 
new  proprietors  against  ie^  processes ; 
to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay ; 
to  the  senate,  the  support  of  its  political 
rights ;  the  abdition  of  the  conscriptioti ; 
and,  for  himself  and  his  family,  every  sac- 
rifice which  could  contribute  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  France.  Soon  afler  the  disso- 
lution of  the  congress  of  Chatilion.  the 
count  of  Artois  entered  Nancy,  March  19. 
But  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  first  saw  the 


lilies  of  the  Bourbons  planted  on  French 
ground  at  Bordeaux,  March  12,  The  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  was  a  subject 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French, 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris,  by  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,March  31,  that  they  would 
treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  with 
any  member  of  his  fiimily.  Talleyrand, 
Jaucourt,  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  Louis  and 
De  Pradt  contributed  not  a  litde  to  this  in 
an  interview  with  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Schwartzenbeig,  Nesselrode,  roz- 
zo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  March  31, 
by  the  assurance  that  the  restoration  d 
the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of  a  larae  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.  (See  De  Pradt's 
RicU  hisiorimie  star  la  RestauraHon  de  la 
RoyauU  en  France,U21  Mctn,  1814)  The 
senate  now  appointed  a  provisional  ffov- 
emment  under  the  presidency  of  Tafiey- 
rand,  which,  April  3,  gave  the  authority 
of  a  law  to  the  resolve  of  the  senate  of 
April  2,  for  the  deposition  of  Napoieoo, 
and  published  in  the  MonUtur  the  project 
of  the  constitution  of  April  5^  according 
to  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  recall^ 
ed  to  the  throne.  A  decree  of  April  4 
also  intrusted  the  government  to  the  count 
of  Artois,  until  the  moment  when  Louia^ 
called  to  the  throne  of  France,  should  ac- 
cept the  constitution  drawn  up  for  the 
kinffdom.  Louis  XVIII  now  left  Hart- 
weu,  and  reached  London,  April  30, 
whence  the  prince  regent  (Geoige  IV)  ac- 
companied him  to  Dover.  From  Dover,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (now  William  IV ),  April 
24,  conducted  him  to  Calais.  With  Louis 
landed  also  the  duchess  of  Ango^&me^ 
the  prince  of  Cond^  and  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.     Upon   landing,  he 

Eressed  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me  to  his 
eart,  and  said,  ^  I  hold  again  the  crown 
of  mv  anceston  ;  if  it  were  of  roses,  I 
would  place  it  on  your  head  ;  as  it  is  of 
thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it"  The  mem- 
ory of  his  landing  upon  French  groimd, 
is  perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  mar- 
ble erected  at  Cfalais,  and  the  trace  of  his 
first  footstep  ^is  carefully  preserved  in 
brass.  The  king  remained  some  days  in 
Compi^sne,  where,  as  at  St  Ouen,  he  re- 
ceived deputations  fix>m  the  authorities  at 
Paris.  He  was  welcomed  at  St  Ouen  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  Compile 

gr  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From  St 
uen.  May  2,  he  issued  that  remarkable 
proclamation,  by  which  he  accepted  tho 
most  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  senate  (April  5),  in  12  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,  as  beinff  too  hastily 
drawn  up,  to  the  revision  of  a  committee 
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of  the  senate  and  legiskdye  body.  May 
9^  Louis  made  his  entrance  into  Paris. 
The  hopes  of  aU  now  rested  upon  him. 
In  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  unhap- 
py brother,  who  had  commanded  forgive- 
nesB,  he  solemnly  declared  **  that  all  ex- 
aminations into  opinions  and  votes,  until 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  are  foibidden. 
The  same  oblivion  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  citizens." 
He  formed  lus  ministry  of  members  of 
the  former  provisional  government,  and 
of  zealous  royalists,  such  as  the  chancellor 
D'Ambray.  One  of  his  first  ordinances 
related  to  the  continuance  of  the  op- 
preseive  taxes  {droiU  r^imtt),  which  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  rendered  necessaiy. 
It  had  been  promised  that  they  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  only  possible  to 
ameliorate  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
He  afierwards  concluded  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Sweden,  at  Paria^  May  30, 1814, 
and  caused  a  constitution  to  be  draWn  up. 
Although  his  ministiy  too  little  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  public  opinion,  yet,  by 
prudence  and  firmness,  it  was  able  to  re- 
alrain  the  disafifected.  It  inclined  to  the 
old  prejudices,  and  fiilfilled  none  of  the 
just  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fi-eedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
prevalence  of  liberal  id^as.  The  old  roy- 
alists, as  well  as  the  partisans  of  the  empire, 
had  been  deceived  in  the  dreams  of  their 
pride  and  their  covetousness.  The  former 
thirsted  for  revenge,  and  aspired  to  regain 
their  lost  advantages.  The  latter,  in- 
cluding the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  100,000 
of  whom  had  returned  from  captivity, 
were  indignant  at  the  disgrace  of  the 
French  arms.  After  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  Louis  caused  his  chancellor,  D'Am- 
oray,  in  his  presence,  to  lay  before  the  leg- 
islative body  and  the  senatore  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  (la  eharU  congtittt- 
iionnelU)^  June  4,  it  having  been  already 
apfnoved  by  nine  senators  and  nine  depu- 
ties, after  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
three  ministen  D'Ambray,  Montesquieu 
and  Ferrand.  It  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted as  the  will  of  the  king,  and  re- 
corded. (See  fhmeej  since  1814.)  The 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  this  instrument,  requested  the 
king  to  take  the  surname  of '^the  desired,'' 
Loui$  U  IHtiri,  When  the  chamber  was 
occupied  with  fixinjf  the  civil  list,  Louis 
answered  the  deputies,  ^  Let  them  attend 
to  the  state,  and  neglect  me."  The  king 
appointed  from  the  new  and  old  nobility, 
from  the  senators  and  marahals,  151  mem- 
.ben  of  the  chamber  of  peera ;  53  of  the 


former  senators,  among  whom  were  33 
fbreigneis,  were  not  appointed  peera  by 
the  lung  ;  othen  were  excluded,  as  Cau* 
laincomt,  Fesch,  Fouch^,  Gr^goire,  Ro« 
derer,  Sifiyes.  They  retained,  however, 
their  property,  and  the  widows  of  those 
who  had  died  received  pensions.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  men  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  could 
now  be  peera  of  France.  The  king  save 
his  full  confidence  to  his  minister^  M.  de 
Blacas,  jmd  the  chancellor  D'Ambray. 
The  latter  and  the  ^ye  secretaries  of  state, 
(the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs— Talley- 
rand—of  the  interior,  of  war,  of  the 
finances,  of  the  navy),  and  the  directors- 
general  of  the  police  and  the  post-office, 
together  with  the  state  counsellora  and  the 
maUres  de$  requites^  formed  the  king's 
council,  to  which  were  admitted  distin- 
guished men  of  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
and  the  former  state  officers,  together  vridi 
some  whose  only  claim  was,  that  they  had 
shared  the  sufiferinf;s  of  Louis.  The  new 
relations  with  foreign  powera  were  regu- 
lated by  Talleyrand  with  his  usual  abihty, 
and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  pride  of  the  nation.  His  di- 
plomacy now  professed  oreat  magnammi- 
ty  and  respect  for  the  nghts  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  abbi  Montesquieu,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaininff  the  public  opinion  in 
fiivor  of  the  Bounionfl.  Still  less  did  the 
minister  of  war,  general  count  Dupont, 
succeed  in  saining  the  favor  of  the  armv, 
which  hated  him.  His  successor,  Soult, 
contributed  much,  by  his  severe  meas- 
ures, to  excite  the  anger  of  the  armv 
against  the  kins.  The  personal  mild- 
ness of  Louis  AVIII,  and  his  love  of 
justice,  were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of 
the  jud^ent  which  he  fi^quently  show- 
ed, into  imprudent  and  inconnstent  meas- 
ure&  He  was  accused  of  surrounding 
himself  with  the  leadere  of  tlie  Chouans, 
and  with  emigrants,  and  admitting  them, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  into  the 
royal  guard.  The  army  was  exasperated 
by  the  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 
membera  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the 
severity  which  had  placed  so  many  offi- 
cera  upon  half  pay.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  composed  moAly  of  the  old  nobili- 
ty,, and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices^ 
often  thwarted  the  better  views  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  chancellor 
D'Ambray  showed  great  weakness  in 
fiivoring  the  privileged  classes,  and  was 
careless  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
count  Blacas,  little  acquainted  with  France, 
was  hated  by  all  parties.    The  censorahip 
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of  the  miDuten  limited  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  while  fibels  were  promulgated 
against  men  who  had  displeased  the  gov- 
ernment. Merely  in  consequence  of  a 
political  reaction,  thirty  honorable  names 
were  struck  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  national  institute.  Hired  or  fanat- 
ical writers  maintained  that  the  sal^  of 
the  national  domains  was  invalid,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  restoration  of 
tithes  and  the  old  privileges  was  openly 
talked  of  in  the  country.  The  ordinance 
of  Blacas  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  po-. 
lice  excited  so  much  ill  feeling  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  iL 
The  prohibition  of  masked  balls  during 
Lent,  caused  still  greater  dissatisfaction; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  curate  of.  St 
Roch,  whio  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  in  consecrated  ground,  ex- 
asperated the  people  against  the  priesta 
In  short,  every  thing  appeared  to  confirm 
the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal  t— '' But 
one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France ;  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see 
the  throne  of  the  king  shaken  by  his 
fiiends."  Against  tlie  pure^  or,  as  they 
were  aflerwards  calleii,  vUra  royalists, 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  mili- 
tary and  constitutional  royalists.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba.  To  understand  the  events  of 
March,  1815,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  what  the  miuoricy  of  the  nation  ex- 
pected of  Louis  XVIIl.  (See  Comte  and 
Dunoyei^s  CcTueur  ou  Examtn  des  AcUs  d 
des  Owragta  qid  tendent  h  ditniirt  ou  b,  conr 
8oHder  ta  OnutituHon  de  PiUat ;  and  the 
Examen  rynde  du  Gouvemanentdes  Bovr- 

1S14,  jutju'au  Maia  de  Mara,  1815.)  The 
nation  wished,  1.  to  have  its  political  lib- 
erties secured,  or  the  right  or  being  rep- 
resented by  deputies,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  the  personal  liberties  of  the  mdj- 
viduals,  or  security  from  prosecutions  for 
imaginary  crimes,  or  contraiy  to  the  legal 
forms;  3.  the  equality  of  citizens  in  die 
eve  of  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to 
obtain  any  civil  and  military  digninr,  by 
nierit  and  talents;  4.  the  ^bolition  of  feu- 
dal services ;  5.  the  risht,  va  criminal  ac- 
cusations, to  be  Judged  bjr  a  jury ;  6.  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every 
other  power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of 
levying  taxes  by  their  representatives,  and 
on  all  m  proportion  to  their  property ;  8. 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  exercise 
any  means  of  f;aining  a  living  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  ot!ier  citi- 
2sen8 ;  9.  the  right  of  every  one  to  com- 


municate his  thoughts  to  his  felk>w  dtt- 
zens,  by  public  writings,  being  responsible 
only  to  the  law;  and,  10.  the  right  of 
every  one  to  perform  divine  worsTiip  in 
his  own  way,  without  molestation.  But 
instead  of  sioisfying  the  demands  of  the 
nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  had  sought 
to  destroy  pubhc  opinion,  and  had,  thus 
lost  the  attachment  of  (he  French.  The 
following  grievances  were  particularly 
complained  of:  1.  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colors;  2.  the  surrender  of  all  the 
fortresses  beyond  the  ancient  frontiers  of 
France,  to  the  allies,  by  Monsieur,  as  lieu* 
tenant-general,  April  23, 1814  (with  these 
fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000  cannons, 
and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine) ;  S.  the 
royal  declaration,  whereby  the  new  con- 
stitution had  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  royal  pleasure  and 
prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  been 
proposed  to  it  for  acceptance  (fiom  the 
form  used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  every  successor  of  the  king 
might  abrogate  or  alter  the  charter  at  wiU) ; 

4.  the  stain  upon  the  national  honor,  from 
the  king's  declaration  that  he  owed  his 
crown  to  the  prince  regent  of  England ; 

5.  the  exclusion  of  many  reqi^Btable 
members  of  the  saiate  from  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  the  filling  their  places  by 
others,  who,  for  20  years,  had  borne  arms 
against  France ;  6.  the  neglect  to  abolish 
the  droii  riuniaj  and  other  vexatious  taxes ; 
7.  tiie  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  8.  the  persecutions  of  the  holders 
of  the  national  domains,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  the  minister,  count  Ferrand,  on 
this  subject  in  tl^e  chamber  of  deputies ; 
9.  the  libels  against  those  who  had  ti^en 
part  in  the  revolution,  although  these 
were  forbidden  by  the  constitution;  10. 
the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  old  no- 
bility to  embassies;  11.  arbitrarv  taxes, 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  12.  the  great  influence  of  priests, 
&c.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  that  Louis  XVIII 
had  provided  for  the  personal  security 
of  the  subiect  by  the  mdependence  of 
tiie  tribunals,  and  the  responability  of 
the  ministers ;  though  the  law  on  the  lat- 
ter point  had  not  yet  gone  into  efiect 
when  the  revolution  of  March  began. 
But  the  ministers  should  have  forgotten 
their  old  ideas,  and  ruled  in  a  popular 
manner.  Henry  IV  had,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  changed  his  religion, 
and  thus  obtained  the  love  of  his  people. 
Napoleon  at  Elba  was  fully  informed  of 
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the  troubles  in  France^  and  the  divieions 
at  the  congress.  His  appearance  in 
France,  March  1,  1815,  was  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt to  the  army  and  the  nation.  The 
state  of  popular  feeling  was  entirely  un- 
known to  Louis.  Those  who  surrounded 
him,  as  ignorant  as  himself  still  deceived 
him  with  accounts  of  the  devotion  of  the 
anny,  and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon.  The  defecuon  of  Lab^do- 
y to  and  Ney  finally  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
<^liged  to  flee  finom  Paris,  in  the  night  of 
March  20,  after  having  dissolved  the  two 
chambers  on  the  19th.  On  the  evening 
of  March  22,  he  reached  Lille,  whence  he 
issued  several  decrees,  forbidding  all  levies 
and  contributions  for  Napoleon,  and  dis- 
banding the  rebellious  army.  Twenty- 
four  hours ,  after,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Lille,  to  avoid  ftiUing  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  went  by  Ostend  to  Ghent 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  old 
pijnce  of  Cond^  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
,  the  duke  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris.  The 
diike  of  Bourbon  remained  in  Vend^, 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  An^uUme 
in  the  south  of  France.  Their  object  was 
to  awaken  a  popular  sympathy  m  favor 
of  the  king.  An  army  was,  indeed, 
formed  in  Vend^  and  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me  levied  troojlB,  but, deserted,  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  surrounded  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Napoleon,  he  wap  obliged  to  con- 
clude the  capitulation  at  Pont  d'Esprit, 
April  8,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
fauked,  April  15,  at  Cette  for  Barcelona. 
The  duchess  of  Angoul^rae,  whose  for- 
timde  had  been  the  subject  of  admiration, 
fi^owed,  at  Bordeaux,  the  courase  of  a 
heroine.  The  city  and  the  people  were 
devoted  to  her,  but  the  troops  favored 
the  advance  of  ^neral  Clauzel,  and  the 
duchess  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, April  2.  Besides  the  ministerB  and 
several  officers,  marshal  Berthier,  Vic- 
tor,' Marmont,  and  the  duke  of  Feltre, 
followed  the  king.  Tlie  number  of  his 
foUowers  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand. 
While  in  Ghent,  he  issued  an  official  pa- 
per, the  Jourmd  Vniversd,  which  con- 
tiuned  several  pieces  by  Ch&teaubriand. 
^In  the  meanwhile,  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna, 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
Unff,  and  Liouis  was  included  in  the  leacue 
of  March  25,  against  Napoleon.  When 
the  allies  invaded  France,  Louis  XVIII 
returned,  and  went  to  Camhray.  He 
boe  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  with 
the  exception  of  tnutors,  and  promised  to 
avoid  all  the  faults  he  had  committed  in 
1814,  from  iimorance  of  the  new  spirit  of 
10* 


the  nation,  and  to  dismiss  Blacas.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  chambers,  convoked  by 
Napoleon,  had  appointed  an  executive 
commission  under  the  presidency  of  Fou- 
ch^,  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate 
.  with  4he  allies  upon  the  basis  of  their  inde- 
pendent right  to  choose  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  allies  would  not  consent  to 
this.  Blficher  and  Wellington  besieged 
Paris,  and  Fouch^,  who  had  already  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a 
stop  to  the  sbeddinff  of  blood,  by  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3.  Louis  was 
thus  again  restored  to  tlie  throne  of 
trance.  July  7,  the  Prussians  and  Eng- 
lish entered  raris,  and  on  the  aflemoon  of 
the  9th,  Louis  followed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Wellington.  The  king  immedi- 
ately appointed  his  new  ministiy,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  and  in 
which  Fouch^  was  minister  of  police. 
The  most  declared  partisans  of  Napo- 
leon now  lost  their  places.  July  13,  the 
former  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  a  new  one  summoned.  (See 
Chambre  Intnuvalde,)  Among  the  most 
decided  measures  oy  which  the  king 
sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  or- 
dinance of  July  16^  disbanding  the  army, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  allies; 
which  Macdonald  effected  with  great  pru- 
dence. To  form  a  new  army,  4000  offi- 
cers were  appointed,  in  part  of  those  who 
had  escaped  the  conscription ;  and  accord- 
mff  to  the  edict  of  May  20,  1818,  of  the 
half-pay  officers  of  the  army  of  1815,  only 
those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
15  years  or  more,  and^  consequently  all 
French  soldiers,  smce  1803,  were  made 
incapable  of  service.  Yet  the  constitution 
of  1614  had  secured  to  all  officers  the 
preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pen- 
nons. An  ordinance  of  July  24,  1815^ 
designated  the  rebels  who  were  excluded 
from  the  amnesty.  According  to  this,  19 
ffenerals  andofficexB,  Ney,  LabSioy^  the 
brothers  Latlemand,  Elrlon,  Lefevre,  Dea- 
nouettes,  Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly, 
Mouton,  Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clauzel,  La- 
borde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,Cambronne,  La- 
valette  and  Savary,  were  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  court-martiaL  Thirty- 
eight  others  were  exiled,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  chambers,  including 
Soult,  Camot,  Excelmans,  fiassano,  Vaa- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Barr^re,  Ar^ 
rigfai,  Keffnault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely, 
B«al,  Meifin  de  Douay,  Hulin,  the  poet 
Amauld,  colonel  Bory  de  St.  Vincent, 
Mellmet  and. others.  Twenty-nine  were 
degraded  from  the  peerage,  as  Lefebvre, 
Suchet  Augeraau,  Martier,  Cadore,  Pia- 
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cenza,  &c.  A  few  exculpated  tbeiiiselTeB 
by  proving  that  tbey  had  not  received 
from  Napoleon  a  scat  in  the  bew  cliam- 
bers.  Of  the  rebels,  to\vanl8  whom  many 
circumstances  recommended  merey,  J^- 
b^doy^re  was  shot  August  19 ;  Ney,  De- 
oembw  7,  1815;  and  Mouton  Duvernet, 
July  26, 18ia  Lavalette  (q.  v.)  escaped 
fromprison,  December  21, 1815;  Drouot 
and  Cambronne  were  released ;  the  great- 
er number  took  refuge  in  flight;  some, 
like  Debelle,  were  pardoned ;  others,  as 
Dejean  the  son,  Laurence,  Gamon,  Al- 
quier,  Duboisdubai  and  Graiidpr^  receiv- 
ed, in  1818,  permission  to  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  uie  royalists,  who  called  them- 
selves rectUigneSj  obtained  greater  influ- 
ence. The  princes  were  dissatisfied  with 
Fouch^'s  appointment  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the 
kinff  on  the  new  state  of  France.^  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^  though  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  king,  were  k)oked  upon  by 
the  royalists  as  men  who  ought  not  to  bie 
admitted  to  authority  in  the  new  system 
of  things.  Thus  a  change  in  the  ministry 
took  place,  September  25, 1815.  Fouch6 
was  dismissed,  and,  in  order  to  please 
Russia,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  made 
minister  of  foreign  aflaira  in  his  place. 
Decazes  became  minister  of  police.  Cor- 
vette, of  the  finances,  and  CJarKe,  duke  of 
Feltre,  minister  of  war,  &c.  The  ultra 
royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The 
state  of  things  before  1780,  alone  appear- 
ed legitimate  in  their  eyes.  The  election 
of  the  deputies  was  made  accordingly, 
and  many  of  those  elected  were  but  25 
years  old,  though  40  was  the  legal  age. 
A  change  of  the  constitution  was  openly 
talked  o£  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans 
of  the  fallen  government,  excited  by  the 
ultras,  began  to  form  conspiracies ;  but  for 
their  speedy  punishment  prevotal  courts 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were 
abolished  in  1818.  Decazes  discovered 
Bdvenl  conspiracies,  among  which,  how- 
ever, that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out, 
in  May,  1816,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble, 
The  numerous  arrests  attracted  attention, 
aad  several  foreigners,  as  die  English  who 
bad  favored  I^valette's  escape,  lord  Kin- 
naiid  (in  his  letter  to  lord  Liverpool),  and 
the  Polish  count  Sierakowski,  complained 
of  the  arfoitraiy  ccmduct  of  the  French 
police.  It  excited  great  dissarisfiiction 
that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  as  minister,  in 
the  trial  of  Ney,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
extreme  ii(jor  of  the  law  in  procuring  his 
ooodemnation.  Among  the  princes,  the 
duke  of  OrleaiiB  (see  Loms-PkUip)  done 


used  a  milder  tone.-  When  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Chltteau- 
briaiid,  was  read  in  the  house  of  peers,  the 
duke  projiosed  to  change  the  passage  in 
which  traitors  were  given  up  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king,  so  as  to  recommend  the 
persons  there  named  to  the  merey  of  the 
king.  The  censors  of  the  press  would 
not  allow  his  speech  to  be  printed ;  and 
the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
forming,  though  without  his  own  consent, 
soon  after  (October,  1815)  went  to  Eng- 
land. Richelieu  now  concluded  with  the 
allied  powers  the  treaty  of  November  20, 
1815  (see  Drctnce),  which  embarrassed  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  since,  from  De- 
cember 1, 1815,  France  was  bound  to  pay 
140,000,000  yearly,  toward  700,000,000, 
which  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
witii  130,000,000  for  die  suppoit  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  A  violent  dispute 
soon  after  arose  in  the  chambers  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  amnesty.  The  ultra 
royaliste,  January  6, 1816,  proposed  some 
changes,  which  extended  and  rendered 
more  severe  the  first  propositions  of  the 
king.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon  were, 
under  pain  of  death,  banished  fiom 
France ;  they  lost  the  property  conferred 
upon  them,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  what 
they  had  boudit  Those,  also,  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Uie  Idng  Irigicides), 
and  those  who,  in  1815,  had  received 
■offices  or  honors  from  the  usurper^  or 
had  acknowledged  die  Additional  Act  to 
the  constitution,  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rights, 
and  the  tides,  estates  and  pensions,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them.  Of  366 
who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death,  163, 
who  were  still  living,  were  banished  from 
France.  Three  only— Tallien,  MUhaud 
and  Richard — ^were  allowed  to  remain.  If 
violent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
real  or  suspected  anti-Bourbonists  (among 
others  a  captain  was  imprisoned  on  suspi- 
cion, for  having  named  his  bone  Cosmfck), 
the  public  authorities  did  but  titde  to  re- 
strain the  commotions  at  Nismes,  and  the 
department  of  Gard,  where  political  and 
reU^ous  fanaticism  had  caused  tlie  perse- 
cution and  murder  of  the  Protestants,,  in 
1815  and  1816.  One  voice  only  was 
heard  in  the  chamber,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants—that  of  the  noble  D'Aigen- 
son ;  but  Tr^staillons,  who  was  universally 
known  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  un- 
punished. (He  died  in  1827.)  The  vic- 
tory in  the  chambers  gradually  inclined  to 
the  royalists,  who  were  called  exagMSf  or 
tekiU  Jaeobmi.  The  king,  therefore,  dosed 
the  sesrion,  April  29,  1616,  after  a  law, 
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prohibiting  divorces,  had  been  . 
iiaiii^  the  fbrmcr  preadeht  of  the  chain- 
her  of  deputies,  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior,  and,  with  Corvette,  Richelieu 
and  Decazes,  formed,  in  the  ministiy,  the 
constitutional  majority;  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  Dnhouchage,  appeared  to  join 
them,  so  that  the  chancellor,  D'Ambray, 
and  the  minister  of  war,Feltre,  alone  pos> 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  ultras.  (In 
September,  1817,  marshal  St  Cyr  took 
the  place  of  the  latter;  count  Mol6,a  peer 
of  France,  the  place  of  Dubouchage ;  and, 
somewhat  later,  Roy,  the  place  of  Curvet- 
to.)  In  the  midst  of  continual  seditions 
in  France,  the  majority  of  the  ministers, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  of  Wel- 
lington, succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  the  ordinance  of  September  5, 181f), 
by  which  he  disBolv<}d  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  ordered  that  the  new  mem- 
bers should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  40. 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  the 
constitution  should  be  subjected  to  no 
alteration.  This  victory  of  the  consti- 
tudonal  party  gave  a  check,  for  a  time,  to 
the  ultra  roy&lists,  to  whom  Louis  XVIII 
himself  did  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  a 
royalist,  and  silenced,  for  some  time,  their 
P^  U  roijouand  mime —  /  The  organ  of 
that  narty,  Cb&teaubriand,  in  his  woric  De 
la  Mont^-chie  sdon  la  CharUy  reproached 
the  government  with  having  taken  away 
personal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  was  even  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  that  that  ordinance  was  contraiy 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  elections 
for  the  new  chambers  were  such  that  the 
constitutionalists  could  raise  their  voices. 
They  spoke  in  vain,  though  with  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  a  jury.  The  law  of  censorship 
of  November  9  remained  in  force.  The 
state  of  the  people,  in  the  general  deamess 
of  all  articles,  aiid  the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
needed  every  possible  alleviadon,  and  the 
king's  spirit  of  order  contributed  greatly 
to  Siis.  From  1814  to  1816,  the  arrears 
amounted  to  more  than  83,000,000,  which 
had  increased  the  budget  of  expenses 
for  1817  to  1,088,000,994  fitmcs,  being 
699,000  more  than  in  1816 ;  while  the  reve- 
nue for  1817  could  not  be  esdmated  hi^- 
er  than  774,000,000,  so  that  a  deficit  of 
314,000,000  was  to  be  covered.  Recourse 
was  had  to  loans;  the  same  thing  took  place 
in  1818.  The  diminution  of  the  standing 
army,  and  its  endre  dissolution  in  conse- 
auenoe  of  the  congress  of  Aix,  were,  there- 
fore, fortunate  events.  Among  the  events 
^  of  the  adnmustration  of  Louis  XVIII,  it 


must,  however,  be  remaiked,  that  tne  na- 
tional institute  was  restored  in  1816,  with 
its  former  four  academies,  although  the  best 
institutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial  prizes^ 
were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring 
Hayti  to  submission,  bv-  the  offer  of  fa- 
vorable conditions,  utterly  fiuled,  and  the 
conconiate  was  not  effected  with  the 
pope.  Louis  was  himself  inclined  to 
use  mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  Sl 
Louis,  therefore,  August  25,  1818,  when 
the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  erect- 
ed in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  several  persons  ar- 
rested for  nolitical  offences  were  pardon- 
ed. He  allowed,  also,  some  of  die  exiles 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
as  Cambac^r^  Rabaud,  and  15  members 
of  the  convention,  to  return.  As,  howev- 
er, he  gave  way  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
emigrant  party,  on  several  occasions,  the 
nation  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Bour- 
bons could  not  sincerely  forgive.  The 
king  neglected  to  give  full  security  in  their 
property  to  the  possessors  of  the  national 
domains,  by  a  particular  edict.  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  passage  of  laws  which 
contradicted  the  articles  of  the  charter. 
The  liberals,  therefore,  obtained,  for  a 
time,  the  superiority,  and  Louis  named, 
December  29,  1818,  his  third,  and,  No- 
vember 19, 1819,  his  fourth  ministry,  un- 
der Decazes.  (See  iVafice,  since  1814.) 
From  this  time,  the  government  of  Louis 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion.  But, 
after  the  aasassinaaon  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  February  14,  1820,  die  party  of 
the  ultras  again  raised  its  head.  Riche- 
lieu took  me  place  of  Decazes;  the 
law  of  election  was  altered ;  tlie  censor- 
ship of  newspapers  was  introduced,  per- 
sonal freedom  hmited,  &c.  All  this  gave 
more  power  and  influence  to  the  extreme 
royalistSb  The  party  of  anti-Bourbonists, 
which  thought  tnat  the  welfare  of  France 
required  a  dynasty  not  belonging  imme- 
diately to  the  Bourbon  line,  remamed  still 
a  large  one,  while  the  party  of  the  princes, 
which  showed  a  veiy  great  and  veiy 
natural  predilection  for  Louis,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  uldns,  who  sought  to  form, 
m  all  Europe,  a  general  coalition  a^jainst 
liberal  principles.  The  upAtte  conmrocy, 
as  it  was  called,  detected  in  1818,  snowed 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  uhra  royaUsts 
to  destroy  the  constitution.  They  had 
given  to  the  ambassadon  of  foreign  pow- 
ers a  paper— written,  it  is  said,  by  the 
baron  de  Vitrolles— ^ole  Hcrdt  expoaani 
le8preiexU$aklmtdeladendirecon$fnra^ 
tum^  to  attract  then:  attention  to  the  dan- 
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ffere  which  menaced  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  their  troops  might  not  be 
withdrawn  fiom  France,  but  a  change 
made  in  the  French  ministry.  This  note, 
the  giving  of  which  was,  according  to  the 
French  laws,  treasonable,  caused  so  much 
dissadsfiiction,  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
Remarques  sur  lea  Affairs  du  Moment^  de- 
nies having  had  any  thing  to  do^with  it 
That  party  had  in  view  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  of  which  Villele,  ChlLteaubriand, 
Donadieu,  and  othera,  were  to  be  mem- 
bers. All  examination  into  this  business 
was,  however,  prevented,  and  the  eenerak 
Canuel,  Chapdelaine,  with  H.  H.  Joannis, 
Romilly,  De  Sorgis,  &c,  who  had  been 
already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were  re- 
leased August  19,  1818,  from  the  secret 
prison  (iecrd).  By  the  ordinance,  July 
24,  however,  the  baron  VitroUes  was 
struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  state  and 
members  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
king.  But  Louis  allowed  what  was 
called  the  {keocratic  party,  in  union  with 
the  friends  to  old  nrivileges,  to  gain,  con- 
tinually, more  innuence  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
shown  by  the  prosecutions  against  the 
writers,  who  complained  of  abuses  in 
the  public  administration,  and,  especially, 
of  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by 
which  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
political  enemies  were  enticed  to  mani- 
fest their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the 
deputy  K^chlin.  By  the  change  in  the 
law  of  elections,  in  June,  1S20,  the  system 
of  the  strict  royalists  was  triumphant; 
Vili^le  (q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  But  the  strength  of  the 
king,  who  had,  for  several  years,  been  un- 
able to  walk,  now  entirely  fiuied  him. 
His  last  triumph  was  the  campaign  in 
Spain  in  182a  In  August,  18Sk,  it  be-  - 
came  evident  that  his  disease  was  mortal. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  Septembeor  16^ 
1834,  he  gave  proo&  of  firmness  and 
resignation.  '^Un  roi  doit  mowrir^  said 
he,  quaintly,  ^mm  nt  doit  jamais  Urt 
maladeJ*  Louis  XVIII  posseEised  much 
intellectual  cultivation  and  sagacity,  but, 
enfeebled  by  disease,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient strength  of  character  to  restrain 
the  ultras,  nor  did  he  understand  new 
France. — ^He  had  one  remarkable  max- 
im— VexactOiude  est  la  pcUUsse  dies  rois^ 

Louis  III  (called,  in  Crerman  histoiy, 
the  CkUd),  bom  in  893,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  emperor  Amulph,  when  six 
yeare  old.  In  his  minori^,  archbishop 
Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  gov- 
ernment, and  earned  the  monaroh  about 


with  him,  wherever  the  afiaivB  of  the  em- 

C  required  the  presence  of  the  regent 
inff  the  course  of  bis  reign,  Germany 
was  (isolated  by  the  Hungarians,  and 
torn  asunder  by  civil  discord.  He  assum- 
ed the  imperial  title  in  908,  but  was  never 
crowned.  He  died  in  911  or  912,  and 
with  him  ended  the  royal  line  of  Charie- 
maflne. 

Louis  IV,  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of 
Gennany,  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1286.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  VII  (q.  yX  ^ve  electors 
were  in  favor  of  Louis,  wnile  the  others 
supported  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  Hie 
two  rivals  beinff  both  crowned,  a  war  en- 
sued, and  Frederic  was  made  prisoner, 
in  the  battle  of  M(ihldor(  in  13SS.  (See 
Bavaria;  and  Germamfj  History  of.)  In 
1315,  Louis  had  expelled  his  brother,  Ro- 
dolph,  who  opposed  his  election,  firom  the 
Palatinate,  but,  after  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  formed  a  convention  with  his 
sons,  by  virtue  of  which  theur  patrimony 
was  restored  to  th^m,  and  the  electond 
dignity  was  to  belong  alternately  to  Bava- 
ria and  the  Palatinate.  The  vacant  Mark 
of  Brendenbui^  he  conferred,  in  1322,  on 
his  eldest  son.  In  his  disputes  with  pope 
John  XXII,  a^nst  whom  he  was  joined 
b^  the  Visconti  pB^  in  Italy,  he  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  German  crown, 
and  set  up  the  antipope  Nicholas  V.  In 
1346,  Clement  VI  excommunicated  him, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  five  electon  to 
set  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Ho- 
hemia,  on  the  imperial  throne.  In  tlra 
midst  of  this  dispute,  Louis  died  (1347). 
(See  Mannert's  Louis  IFy  or  the  Bavarian, 
in  German,  1812.) 

Louis  Bonaparte. 
of  this  volume.) 

Louis-Philip  I,  elected,  Aug.  7, 1830, 
king  of  the  French,known  previously  under 
the  tide  of  the  duke  of  Oneans,  eldest  son 
of  Louis-Philip,  duke  of  Orieans  {^aiiU)f 
and  of  Marie- Adelaide  de  Bouibon  Pen- 
thl^vre,  mnd-daughter  of  a  natural  son 
of  Louis  XIV  by  miadame  Montespan,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1773.  The  line  of 
Bourtx)n-Orieans  (see  Bourhon)  was  found- 
ed by  Philip,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Ori^ns. 
Philip  II,  his  son,  was  the  well  known  re- 
gent of  France,  whose  grandson  was  Louis- 
Philip,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 
rSee  Orleans.)  The  wife  of  king  Louis- 
Philip  is  Maiy- Amelia,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand IV,  king  of  the  Two  SiciUes.  (Tlie 
royal  fiunily  is  ^ven  in  the  article  Dnanee, 
division  Staiisttcs.)  Louis  bore,  at  fint, 
the  title  of  duke  of  Valois,  and,  when  his 
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ftAer  became  duke  of  OrleanS)  that  of 
duke  of  ChartrtM.  At  the  age  of  five 
yean,  he  ^ras  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  chevalier  De  BoDuanl ;  but,  in  1783, 
the  direction  of  iiia  education  waa  intrust- 
ed to  the  countess  De  Genlis.  In  1791,  a 
decree  of  the  constituent  assembly  having 
required  the  proprietary  colonels  to  quit 
the  military  career,  or  to  take  the  elect- 
ive command  of  their  regiments,  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  who  was  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  serving  his  country,  ];>1aced 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  14th  regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  bore  his  name,  and 
was  then  in  garrison  at  Venddme.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  saving,  by  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  a  nonjuring  clergy- 
inan,  on  the  point  of  being  massacred  by 
the  populace,  which  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing treated  with  contempt  a  procession 
conducted  by  a  constitutional  cleij^man. 
He  shortly  after  gave  a  new  proof  of  his 
humanity  by  saving  an  engineer  fit)m 
drowning.  The  ci^  of  Venddme  decreed 
him,  on  account  of  these  honorable  actions, 
a  civic  crown.  In  August,  1791,  he  quit- 
ted Vend6me,  with  his  reg^ent,  to  go  to 
Valenciennes,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter, fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  oldest  colo- 
nel of  the  ffarrison.  In  1792)  when 
Louis  XVI  had  declared  war  against 
Austria,  the  duke  of  Chartres  made 
his  first  campaign.  In  1792,  Dumouriez 
succeeded  Laiavette  in  the  command  of 
his  division  of  the  army.  Sept  11, 1792) 
the  duke  of  Chartres  was  app^ted  lieu- 
tenant-geneia],  and  was  calte Ao  take  the 
conunand  of  Strasbui^.  "I  am  too 
young,"  said  he,  *<to  shut  myself  up  in  a 
town,  and  prefer  to  remain  active  m  the 
army."  He  did  not  go  to  Strasburff,  and 
Kelfermann,  whose  army  was  reintbrced 
by  a  diviaon  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  his  sec- 
ond line,  composed  of  12  battalions  of 
infantiy  and  6  squadrons  of  cavalry.  At 
the  hcwbd  of  this  second  line,  he  fought  at 
Valmy,  Sept  20, 1792,  and  displayed  ereat 
bravery  and  judgment  The  26Ui  of  the 
same  month,  the  executive  council  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Chartres  to  the  second 
command  in  the  new-levied  troops,  who 
were  to  be  united  bv  Labourdonnaye  at 
Bouay.  But  the  duke  declined  this  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  Paris  to  ask  per- 
mission to  remain  in  the  line,  and  in  Kel- 
lermann's  armv ;  but,  as  he  had  been  al- 
ready Buperaeded  there,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  pass  into  that  of  general  Dumou- 
riez, who  was  ^ing  to  Flanders,  to  at- 
tempt the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  he 
accepted  the  ofifer.    Nov.  ^  the  French, 


under  Dumouriez,  gamed  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Jemappes  (q.  v.),  in  which  the 
duke  of  Chartres  distinguished  himself^ 
The  duke  was  at  Touroay  when  the  con- 
vention passed  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon 
£nily  who  were  in  France.  He  was  de- 
sirous that  his  fiither,  and  all  the  family, 
should  join  him  in  emigrating  to  the  U. 
States;  but  his  distance  from  Paris  delay- 
ed the  arrangements,  and  the  decree  was 
revoked  before  they  were  finished.  In 
February,  1793)  the  duke  was  recalled  to 
the  army,  and  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  under  the  oidere  of  general 
Miranda.  Shortly  after  this,  the  duke, 
who  had  manifested,  with  more  fiankness 
than  prudence,  his  horror  at  the  revolu- 
tionary excesses  in  France,  saw  a  decree 
of  arrest  levelled  a^nst  hunself.  He 
then  resolved  to  qmt  the  army  and  his 
country.  He  went  to  Mens,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  offered  him  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Ausnrian  army. 
This,  however,  he  declined,  and  obtained 
passports  for  Switzerland.  He  went  firom 
Mons  to  Switzeriand,  in  Apil,  1793,  with 
Cesar  Ducrest,  his  aid,  havmg  but  a  small 
supply  of  mon^;  crossed,  as  a  fugitive, 
the  same  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed,  a  short  time  before,  as  a  conqueror 
with  the  French  army,  and  learned,  firom 
a  newspaper,  the  arrest  of  all  his  mmily. 
He  amved  at  Basle  in  September,  and 
there  waited  for  his  sister,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  Schafiliausen,  with  madame  de 
Genlis  and  the  count  Mont|oye.  In  order 
to  join  them,  he  quitted  Basle,  and  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  ^  himself  at  Zurich 
or  Zug.  He  was  every  where  repulsed, 
and  received  nodce  that  no  part  of  Swit- 
zerland was  safe  for  him.  In  this  sad  sit- 
uation, he  was  anxious  to  find  a  retreat  for 
his  sister ;  and  count  Montjoye  applied  to 
general  Montesquieu,  who,  having  fallen 
under  the  accusation  of  the  constitutional 
assembly,  while  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Alpe^  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, and  lived  in  retirement  at  Bremgar- 
ten,  under  the  name  of  chevalier  RioneL 
This  gendeman  took  an  interest  in  their 
situation,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difi[i- 
culty,  in  getting  admission  for  mile  d'Or- 
leans,  and  even  madame  de  Genlis,  into  a 
convent  in  Bremcarten.  To  the  duke  of 
Chartres  he  could  only  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  ao  but  to  wander  in 
the  mountains,  taking  care  to  stay  but  a 
short  time  in  any  one  place,  until  circum- 
ttances  should  become  more  fiivorable. 
The  duke  of  Chartres,  satisfied  with  having 
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placed  faiB  aster  in  eecuiity,  followed  tbia 
judicious  advice.  Alone  and  on  foot, 
almost  without  money,  he  began  his 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Alps.  Every  where  he  was  seen 
contending  with  courage  against  fatigue 
and  poverty.  But  his  resources  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and,  being  recalled  to 
Brerogarten  by  a  letter  from  M.  Montes- 
quiou,  he  obtained,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  gendeman,  Uie  ntuation  of 
Erofessor  at  the  college  of  Reichenau. 
[e  was  examined  by  tne  officers  of  this 
institution  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
unanimously  admitted.  Here  he  taught 
geography,  histoiy,  the  French  and  Enf- 
nsh  languages,  and  mathematics,  for  eight 
months,  without  having  been  discovered. 
The  simplicity  of  his  manners  prevented 
any  suspicion  beinf  entertained  of  his 
elevated  rank,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  the  government,  and 
the  gratitude  of  his  pupila  It  was  at 
this  place  that  he  learned  the  tragical 
end  of  his  unfortunate  father.  Some 
political  movements  taking  place  in  the 
Orisons,  mademoiselle  d'Orl^ons  quitted 
the  convent  at  Bremganen,  and  joined 
her  aunt,  the  princess  of  Conti.  M. 
Montesquieu  thought  that  he  mig^t  now 
ffive  an  asylum  to  the  ptince,  of  whom 
nis  enemies  had  for  some  time  >  lost  all 
trace.  The  duke  received  the  most  hon- 
orable testimonials  in  quitting  Reiche- 
nau, and  retired  to  Bremgaiten.  Here 
he  remained,  under  the  name  of  Coiby, 
until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  Switzerland,  his  retreat 
there  beinff  no  longer  a  secret.  In  the 
state  in  which  Europe  then  was,  there 
was  no  country  where  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans (for  this  was  now  the  tide  of  the 
subject  of  this  article)  could  be  safe 
from  the  indefatigable  persecution  of 
which  he  was  the  object  He  resolved 
to  go  to  America ;  and  Hamburg  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  place  for  his  em- 
barkation. He  arrived  in  that  citv  in 
1795.  Here  his  expectation  of  funds 
failed  him,  and  he  could  not  collect  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to '  reach  the 
United  States ;  but,  beinf  tired  of  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and  provided  with  a  letter 
of  credit  for  a  small  sum  on  a  Copenha- 
gen banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  banker  succeeded  in 
obtaining^  passports  for  him  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  not  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, but  as  a  Swiss  traveller,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  travel  in  safety. 
He  travelled  through  Nonvay  and  Swe- 
den, seeing  every  Uiing  worthy  of  curi- 


osity in  the  way ;  joum^ed  on  foot  with 
the  Laplanders,  along  the  mountains,  to 
die  guff  of  Tys,  and  reached  the  North 
Cape  August  24,  1795.  Afler  staying 
a  few  da^s  in  this  resion,  at  eighteen 
degrees  m>m  the  pole,  he  returned 
through  La|4and  to  Tomeo,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  ithe  guff  of  Bothnia.  From 
Tomeo  he  went  to  Abo,  and  traversed 
Finlaud  ;  but  he  did  not  visit  Russia, 
where  Catharine  then  reigned.  He  next 
visited  Stockholm,  where  he  was  discov- 
ered by  the  French  minister  in  Sweden,- 
and  introduced  to  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  who  trotted  him  with 
distinction,  and  offered  him  every  focility 
for  seeing  all  he  desired  in  the  kinsdom. 
Afler  this  northern  tour,  the  position  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  political  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  did  not  improve. 
Emissaries  fh>m  different  parties  sought 
the  prince,  bringing  him  different  prop- 
ositions. Some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  drawing  him  into  foreign  camps ; 
while  the  agents  of  the  executive  direc- 
tory, to  which  he  had  become  an  obiect 
of  suspicion,  wished  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  Europe.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1796^  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  She 
begged  him,  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner, in  her  ovm  name,  and  for  the  inter- 
est of  her  other  children,  detained  at 
Marseilles,  to  quit  Europe  for  America. 
He  sailed  from  the  Elbe,  on  board  the 
American|ship  America,  in  September, 
1796,  and,  in  October,  he  arrived  m  Phila- 
delphia. The  passage  of  his  two  broth- 
ers, the  duke  of  Montpensier  and  couut 
Beaujolais,  was  not  so  fortunate.  It  was 
not  until  Februarr,  1797,  that  they  reach- 
ed America,  and  joined  their  brother. 
They  brought  him  more  hopes  than  re- 
sources. The  duke  of  Orleans  proposed 
to  them  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Thev  set  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  a  single  servant, 
named  Beaudouin,  who  had  followed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  St.  Gothard. 
They  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  into 
Virginia,  where  they  saw  general  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon,  who,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  presidency,  had  invited 
them  to  visit  him.  After  travelling 
through  the  south,  they  visited  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1797, 
they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  time 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city. 
These  three  princes,  who  had  been  bom 
to  the  highest  fortune,  could  not  quit  this 
dangerous  residence  for  want  of  money. 
It  was  not  until  SeptBmber,that  their  moth- 
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er,  having  reeovered  poeocoBion  of  her 
proper^,  supplied  them  with  meanB  ibr 
a  new  joumev.  They  went  firet  to  New 
York,  and  then  viated  Rhode  Island, 
MosoachusettB,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  On  their  return  to  Boston,  the 
newspapers  informed  them  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  their  mother.  They  then 
went  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  in- 
tending to  join  their  mother  in  Spain, 
whither  they  were  informed  tliat  she 
had  been  transported.  But  the  want 
of  funds,  and  the  war  between  Spain 
and  England,  opposed  their  desnes. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  left,  pamely, 
to  go  to  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Havana. 
They  left  Philadelphia  in  December, 
1797,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
were  lundly  received.  They  staid  in 
this  city  ^yq  weeks,  waiting  for  a  Span- 
ish vessel ;  but,  being  disappointed,  they 
embarked  in  an  American  snip,  which  was 
taken,  on  the  voyage,  by  an  /  English 
ftigate.  The  duke  of  Ciileans  discov- 
ers himself  to  the  captain,  who  landed 
him  with  his  brothers  at  Havana,  the 
11th  of  March.  They  attempted  in  vain 
to  get  a  passage  to  Europe.  Notwith- 
standmg  their  regret  at  being  obliged 
to  live  out  of  France,  they  would  have 
been  contented  in  obscurity,  if  they 
could  have  obtained  the  means  of  an 
honorable  subsistence.  Their  reception 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Havana,  gave  them  some 
hopes;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  disa]>- 
pomted  them,  by  forcing  them  to  quit 
the  island  of  Cuba.  An  order  was  issued 
at  Aranjfiez,  directmg  the  captain-geneial 
of  Havana  to  send  the  three  brothers 
to  New  Orleans,  without  providing  them 
with  any  means  of  support  The  broth- 
ers refused  to  go  to  the  place  designated, 
but  went  to  the  English  Bahamas,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  duke 
of  Kent,  who,  however,  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  give  them  a  passage  to 
England  in  a  Bridsh  frigate.  They  were 
not  discouraged,  but  sailed  in  a  small 
vessel  to  New  York,  whence  an  Englirii 
packet  carried  them  to  Falmouth,  and 
they  arrived  in  London  in  February, 
1800.  The  duke  still  desired  most 
eamesdy  to  see  his  mother,  and  the 
English  government  allowed  him  to 
take  passace  to  Minorca  in  a  frigate. 
The  war  between  Spain  and  England 
threw  manv  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
interview  between  the  duke  and  his 
mother,  and  he  was  obliced  to  return 
to  Fnghnd  without  seeing  ner.    He  then 


established  himself  with  his  brothera,  at 
Twickenham,  in  England.  The  duke 
visited  every  thing  curious  in  Great  Brit-  ' 
ain,  and  studied,  with  great  zeal,  the  po- 
litical economy  and  the  laws  of  tlie  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Montpensier  died  in  the 
vear  1807.  Count  Beaujolais  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  was  ordered  by  the  English 
physicians  to  visit  a  warmer  climate. 
The  duke  accompanied  him  to  Malta; 
firom  thence  to  Sicily;  but,  before  ih^ 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  young 
prince  died.  After  many  adventures,  the 
duke  met  his  mother  at  Mahon,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  sixteen 
years.  In  November,  1809,  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Palermo,  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  After  the 
hXi  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself 
in  a  country  which  had  not  forgotten  his 
former  services.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  he  sent  his  fiimil^  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  ordered  by  the  kmg  to  take 
command  of  the  department  of  the  North. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
24th  of  March,  1815,  when  he  gave  up 
the  command  to  the  duke  of  Treviso,  and 
went  to  join  his  family  in  England,  where 
he  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Twick- 
enham. On  the  return  of  I^uis  XVIII, ' 
after  the  hundred  days,  an  ordinance 
was  issued,  authorizing,  according  to 
the  charter,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  and  the  duke  re- 
turned to  France,  in  September,  1815,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  ses- 
sion. Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  display  of  liberal  sentiments,  which 
were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  retired  again  to  England,  ■ 
where  he  remained  till  1817.  He  was 
not  agaiii  summoned  to  sit  in  the  cham- 
ber, on  his  return,  and  remained,  there- 
fore, in  private  life,  in  which  he  displayed 
all  the  virtues  of  a  food  father,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  good  citizen.  In  1824, 
he  received  the  title  of  royal  highness. 
'  His  son;  the  duke  of  Chartres  (now 
duke  of  Orieans).  was  educated,  like  his 
ancestor,  Henry  IV,  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  counny,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  success  in  his  studies. 
The  fiimily  of  the  duke  was  ever  a  model 
of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic 
virtues.  Personally  simple  in  his  tastes, 
order  and  economy  were  combined  with 
a  magnificence  becoming  his  rank  aad 
wealth.  The  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  patr  of  letters,  his  superb  palace, 
and  hjB  delightful  seat  at  NeuiUy,  were 
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Qinamented  witfa  the  productioi»  of  the 
former,  and  frequented  oy  the  distioguish- 
ed  scholars  of  the  age.  After  the  events 
of  Jiil^,  1890  (see  Eranee^  since  1814),  the 
deputies  present,  89  in  number,  invited  the 
duke  to  assume  the  executive  power,  un- 
der the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  three  days,  he  had 
remained  at  his  country  seat,  at  Neuilly, 
and  had  even  kept  himself  concealed,  so 
that  confidential  messenKcra,  sent  to  him  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  had  been  un- 
able to  find  him.  But,  after  the  combat 
was  over,  feeling  that  the  throne  was  now 
vacant,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
deputies,  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  on  Saturday,  issued  a 
proclamation  in  that  capacity.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  chambers  was  opened,  Aug.  3, 
by  the  lieutenant-general,  who  communi- 
cated to  them  the  abdication  of  Charles  X 
and  lus  son.  Aug.  6  and  7,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
and  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  the  French,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
on  the  9th,  took  the  oath  to  the  new  char- 
ter. Thus,  in  a  fortnight  from  the  issuing 
of  the  oithnances,  the  old  dynastv  wbb 
overthrown,  and  a  new  one  estabushed, 
on  republican  principles.  The  king  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  name  his  cabinet, 
from  the  moderate  liberal  party.  Guizot, 
Louis,  Mol^,  the  duke  de  Brogue,  Gerard 
and  Sebastiani,  were  the  new  heads  of 
the  difierent  departments,  and  numerous 
changes  were  made  in  the  officers  of  the 
government,  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  agents  of  power  and  the  new 
system.  In  the  administrative  branch, 
out  of  86  prefects,  76  were  removed;  196 
subprefects,  out  of  277:  in  the  militaiy, 
65  general  officers,  out  of  75,  were  chang- 
ed ;  65  colonels  removed,  and  nearly  all 
the  governors  of  fortresses :  in  the  lesal, 
74  proeureun  were  dismissed.  The  k>i^ 
eign  relations  of  the  new  dynasty  next  re- 
quired attention:  special  misedons  were 
sent  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
were  fiivorably  received  by  all  except 
Russia.  Secuiitjr  against  forei^^n  invasion, 
and  the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, were  provided  fer  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  guard,  and  the  increase 
of  the  army.  (For  the  trial  of  the  min&B- 
ters,  the  riots  attending  it,  and  feither  de- 
tails on  the  history  of  France,  see  ^^jppen- 
dix  to  the  concludmff  volume  of  this  work.) 
Peyronnet  (q.  v.),  Chantelauze,  Guemon 
de  RanviUe  Mid  Polignac  (q.  v.j,  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  lire,  with  the 
additional  penalty  of  civil  death,  in  the 


case  of  Polignac  Nov.  3,  the  ministry 
Was  changed,  and  Laffitte  became  presi- 
dent of  die  council  and  minister  of 
finance,  who  was  succeeded  in  this  post 
by  Casimir-Perrier  (see  Penier),  March 
14, 1831. 

Louis,  the  baron,  formerly  more  known 
as  the  abhi  Loms,  a  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Toul,  in  1755,  and,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  was  connected 
with  the  parliament  of  Paria  He  showed 
himself  favorable  to  the  new  principles, 
and,  in  1790,  assisted  the  bishop  of  Autun 


(Talleyrand)  in  celebrating  mass  on  the 
Champ  de  Man.  On  the  "overthrow  of 
royalty,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  th^  revoluticm  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  During  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, he  held  sev^al  inferior  posts  in  the 
departments  of  war  and  finance,  and,  in 
1814,  was  made  mimster  of  finance  by 
Louis  XVIII,  whom  he  followed  to  Ghent 
Afler  the  second  restoration,  he  waa  a 
memb^  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  until 
1818,  when  he  was  again  placed  at  thb 
head  of  the  financial  department,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1819,  m  consetjuence 
of  the  arbitrary  tendency  of  the  ministerial 
policy  at  that  tune.  After  this  retirement, 
ne  voted,  in  the  chamber  of  the  deputies, 
with  the  liberal  side  of  the  house  {edU 
ganche).  M.  Louis  was  the  first  minister 
of  finance  under  the  new  government,  in 
1830,  but  was  succeeded  (Nov.  3)  by  Laf- 
fitte. (q.  V.)  M.  Louis  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade,  and  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  by  successful  commercial 
operations.  Of  a  cool  temperament,  his 
moderation  has  never  permitted  him  to 
join  in  the  extremes  of  any  party ;  but  his 
honesty,  information  and  good  sense  seem 
to  have  acquired  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  all. 

Louis,  St.;  the  chief  town  of  l^issouri, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18 
miles,  by  water,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Missoan,  and  14  above  that  of  the  Mara- 
mec,  30  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  200  above 
that  of  the  Ohio,  1180  above  New  Or- 
leans, about  1100  below  the  falls  of  St 
Anthony,  897  from  Washington ;  Ion.  89^ 
36^  W.;  lat  38*»  36^  N.:  population,  in 
1810, 1600 ;  in  1820, 4598 ;  in  1830, 5852. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated, 
pleasant  and  healthy.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  rises  gradually  finom  the 
first  to  the  second  bank.  Three  street^ 
run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  others  at  right  an- 
gles. The  town  extends  along  the  river 
about  two  miles.  The  second  bank  is 
about  40  feet  higher  than  the  plain  on 
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viuoh  tiMB  town  10  «jtii0fly  built,  aiid  affords 
a  &ae  view  of  the  town  and  river.  On 
this  bank  stand  the  ibrifications  erected, 
in  early  times,  fy[  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  town  contains  several  houses  oi  pub- 
lic worship,  among  which  is  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  a  theatre.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are  buik 
of  stone,,  and  whitewashed.  Iftost  of 
them  are  furnished  with  a  large  gaixlen. — 
SL  Louis  was  first  established  m  1764.  It 
is,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve- 
ment, fiuat  increasing  in  population  and 
trade.  Its  situation  is  advantageous  and 
inlereBting,  being  move  central,  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  whole  .tenitoiy  belonging  to 
the  U.  States,  than  any  other  considerable 
.town ;  and,  uniting  ^e  advantages  of  the 
three  great  rivers,  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
and  possessing  unrivalled  facilities  for  an 
extensive  trade,  it  will  pi^obably  become  a 
laige  city,  and  be  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  countiy  around  and 
west  of  St  Louis,  for  the  distance  of  15 
miles,  is  an  extended  pi^airie,  of  a  very  lux- 
uriant soiL  (For  the  college,  see  Missowri,) 

Louisa,  Augusta  Wii.B£uiina  Ama- 
i«iA,  queen  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  .Charles, 
duke  of  Mecklenbuig-Strelitz,  was  bom 
March  10,  1776,  at  Hanover,  where  her 
fiither  was  commandant  When  six  years 
old,  she  lost  her  mother ;  and  her  grand- 
mother, at  Darmstadt,  took  charge  of  her 
education.  In  1793^  the  present  king  of 
Pruaaia,  then  prince  royal,  saw  her  at 
Frankfort,  when  she  ana  her  sister  were 
presented  to  his  fiither.  The  prince  was 
immediately  struck  with  her  uncommon 
beauty,  ana  was  soon  after  betrothed  to 
her.  Prince  Louis,  of  Prussia,  was  be- 
trothed, on  the  same  day,  to  her  sister,  the 
present  duchess  of  Cumberiand.  Dec.  24, 
1793,  the  princess  Louisa  was  married  to 
the  crovm-prince  at  Berlin,  and,  when  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  Nov.  16, 
1797,  she  became,  in  her  exalted  station, 
the  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen, 
who  alleviated  misery  wherever  she  could, 
and  promoted  ment  In  1806,  when 
Prussia  was  suffering  severely  imder  the 
burdens  of  war,  this  princess  became  still 
more  popular:  indeed,  her  beauty  and 
srace,  ner  benevolent  and  pure  character, 
her  sufferings  and  her  fortitude,  rendered 
her  an  object  almost  of  adonution.  She 
died  in  1810. 

LoniSBua^ ;  capital  of  Cape  Breton ; 
flituated  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  island;  Ion.  59° 56^  W.; 
lat  45^  54^  N.  Its  streets  are  regular  and 
broad*  eonsisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
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stone  houses  with  9  larae  p«ii4e  s^^^filtla 
distance  ftom  the  citadel,  the  inside  of 
which  is  a  fine  square,  near  900  feet  eveiy 
wav.  The  tovra  is  half  an  English  mile 
in  lengthy  and  two  in  circuit  The  har- 
bor is  excellent,  and  is  more  than  half  an 
English  mile  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  six  miles  m  length,  finom  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  principal  trade 
of  Louisbuig  is  the  cod  fishery.  It  was 
taken  firom  the  French  by  the  English 
fleet,  under  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the 
American  forces,  commanded  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperel,  in  the  year  17^5,  but  af- 
terwards restored  to  France,  bv  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Boscawen  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Amherst,  in  July,,  1758,  and  its  forti- 
fications have  been  since  demolished. 

Louis  n'oa;  a  French  sold  coin,  which 
received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII,  who 
first  coined  it  in  1641.  (See  the  article 
Com.)  The  value  of  the  Louts  is  there 
given  at  $4^.  Louis  XIII  coined, 
ukewise,  a  piece  of  silver  money,  called 
Unda  hUmc^  also  ectM,  and,  among  ua, 
lYench  erowM, 

Louisiana  Teeritort.  The  French, 
when  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  continent  of  North  Aoierica,  seem  to 
have  applied  this  name,  in  a  vitfue  man- 
ner, to  all  the  territories  claimed  by  them 
south  and  west  of  Canada.  In  this  sense, 
it  must  be  considered  as  coextensive  vrith 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Alleghaniee,  and  stretching 
westerly  an  unknown  and  indefinite  ex- 
tent to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the 
then  unexplored  vrilds  of  the  interior. 
By  the  tre^  of  1763,  which  made  the 
Mississippi  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  French  colonies,  the  name 
was  limited  to  the  nart  of  the  valley  west 
of  the  river,  but  still  of  an  unsetded  extent 
westward.  This  region  was  purchased 
of  France  by  the  U.  States,  by  which  it 
has  been  explored,  and  formed  into  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the 
territories  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  We 
shall  here  ffive  a  general  account  of  the 
progress  ofdiscovenr  in  this  great  region, 
and  of  its  histoiy,  referrinff,  forlocal  details, 
to  the  separate  heads  lubove  mentioned. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  colonize, 
if  not  to  discover,  Florida,  the  western 
limits  of  which  were  by  no  means  accu- 
rately fixed;  and  De  Soto  (q.  v.)  was 
SrobaUy  the  first  white  man  who  saw  the 
[ississippi,  which  he  crossed  in  one  of 
his  expeditions,  not  fer  firom  the  influx  qf 
the  Red  river.    In  1673,  a  French  mis- 
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sionary,  Marquette  (q.  ▼.),  with  Joliette,  a 
citizen  of  Quebec,  croned  the  country 
from  lake  JMicbigsn  to  the  Missisnppi, 
which  they  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas. — See  JReount  dea  Vojfogea  (Paris, 
1681),  published  by  Thevenot,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  his  collection* — Six  years  later, 
De  la  Salle  (q.  v.),  commander  of  a  fort  on 
lake  Ontario,  set  out  to  explore  ti^e  coun- 
try, having  in  company  father  Hennepin. 
They  paawd  the  winter  on  the  Illinois,  and 
La  Salle  returned  to  Canada  to  procure 
supplies,  leaving  the  missionaiy  with 
ordeb  to  ascend  the  Miesisappi  to  its 
sources.  In  the  spring  of  1680,  Henne- 
pin accordingly  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  lollowed  up  its  course  to  the 
ialls  of  St  Anthony,  and,  on  his  petum  to 
France,  published  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els, in  which  he  called  the  region  Louisior 
no,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Henne- 
pin,)  The  first  attempts  at  the  coloniza- 
tion of  this  region  were  not  made  till  1699, 
when  an  expMition  sailed  from  Rochefort, 
\inder  the  command  of  Lemoine  d'lbber- 
ville,  a  Canadian  naval  officer  of  reputa- 
tion, who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Missis- 
aippi  by  sea,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  first  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  Span- 
iards, who  had  not  long  befhre  established 

^  a  settlement  at  Pensacola,  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  this  country,  which 
they  claimed  to  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  Mexico,  by  the  French,  but  were 
not  able  to  prevent  their  occupying  a  new 
post  on  Mobile  river,  in  1702.  The 
French  had  kept  up  a  communication  be- 
tween their  colonies  in  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  had  been  active  in  exploring 

\  the  country,  principally  on  the  river  and 
to  the  east  of  it  In  1713,  a  census  of  the 
latter  colony  gave  a  population  of  400. 
In  the  year  1712,  Antoine  de  Crozat,  who 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  40,000,000  livres 
in  the  India  trade,  purchased  a  grant  of 
this  country,  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  for  16  years.  Disappointed  in 
his  speculations,  Crozat  gave  up  the  grant 
in  1717,  and  the  Missiasippi  commercial 
company  obtained  it  A  new  government 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  governor,  in- 
tendant  and  royal  council,  and  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  individuals.  New  Or- 
leans was  founded,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco was  introduced,  and  miners  were 
sent  to  woiik  the  mines  near  St  Louis ; 
but,  in  1731,  the  company  gave  up  the 
country  to  the  crown.  The  early  hostili- 
ties of  the  French  with  the  Spanish  and 
English  colonists,  and  with  the  cBfferent  na- 
tive tribes,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  relate. 
(See   MOehez.)     The   struggle    of   the 


French  and  EniAsh  power  in  North 
America,  from  1^4,  is  a  subject  of  more 
interest  The  French  had  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  MississippL  Kas- 
kaakia,  Cahokia,  Yincemies,  St  Genevieve, 
the  post  of  Arkansas,  Nachjtoches  on  Red 
river,  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  were 
rallying-points  of  the  rural  bopulation  in 
this  immense  region,  who  had  adopted, 
in  some  degree,  the  manners  of  the  In- 
dian hunters,  while  NeW  Orieans  and 
Mobile  had  become  places  of  considei^le 
commerce.  The  French  claimed  all  the 
country  west  of  the  AUeghaniea,  and  had 
established  a  chain  of  communication 
from  New  Orieans  to  Quebec,  which  they 
meditated  to  strenffthen  by  a  line  of  forti- 
fied posts.  The  Kngiish,  who  claimed 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  found  themselves  thus  exposed 
to  be  shut  in  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleehanies.  The  French  occupied  and 
fortified  the  iq[iportant  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  fort  du  Qjuesne.  The  English  general 
Braddock  failed  in  his  attack  on  this  post, 
but  the  war  terminated  in  the  complete 
humiliation  of  France,  who,  by  the  pieace 
of  1763,  was  obliged  to  cede  Canada,  and 
all  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  England.  The  preceding  year  (Novem- 
ber, 1762),  she  had  ceded  all  her  posses- 
sions west  of  that  river,  with  the  island  of 
Orleans,  to  Spain,  and  the  name  of  Lotas' 
iana  now  became  limited  to  this  p^  of  the 
valley.  In  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, Spain  conquered  Florida  fiom  the 
English,  and,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  that 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
all  the  country  between  Florida  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  ocean  and  the  M^ 
sissippi,  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  rSee  United  StaUs,  Kentuckyj 
Tenhessee^  Cmx6f  &c)  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  soon  became  a  source  of 
difficulty  between  Spain  and  the  U.  States. 
Afler  much  delay,  the  treaty  of  1795  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
which  a  line  of  boundaiy  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  secur- 
ed to  the  U.  States.  In  1798,  the  Spanish 
posts,  to  the  north  of  3P,  were  evacuated, 
but  Spanish  ships  committed  depreda- 
tions on  the  American  commerce,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  right  of  depoat  at  New 
Orieans,  which  had  been  secured  by  trea- 
ties. A  force  was  accordingly  preperod 
on  the  Ohio,  by  the  government  of  the 
U.  States,  in  17£&,  intended  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  and  seize  New  Orieans.    A 
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eban^  of  adminiBtFstifti.  was  followed  by 
the  disbanding  of  these  mx>p8,  but  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  Spun  against  the 
yioladon  of  the  treaty,  with  a  demand  of 
redress,  which  was  answered  by  the 
declaration  that  Louisiana  bad  been  ceded 
to  France.  The  French  force  destined 
fi>r  the  occupation  of  the  countiy  was 
blockaded  in  the  Dutch  ports  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  first  consul  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  U.  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
by  a  treaty  dated  April  13,  180a  (See 
the  secret  history  of  this  treaty  in  the  IEb- 
loire  de  la  Lomgiane^  by  Baib^-Marbois, 
Paris,  1829.)  The  country  passed  peace- 
ablv  into  the  possession  of  the  U.  States, 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for 
oii§[anizing  its  government,  and  exan^ining 
its  unknown  regions.  It  was  divided  into 
the  territorial  govemments  of  Orleans, 
which,  in  1812;  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Lotdgiana  (see  Louiiianoj  SlaU 
of),  and  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  changed 
to  JUtfAwri.  (See  Mssouri  State,  and 
,kRuoun  Tbrttory.)  The  first  national 
expedition  was  planned  by  president  Jef- 
ferson, and  placed  under  tifie  command  of 
captain  Lewis  (q.  v.)  and  lieutenant  Ckuke 
(afterwards  governor  of  Missouri]^  vrith 
msdructions  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  cross 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  descend,  by  the 
Columbia,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
began  the  longest  river  voyage  since  the 
time  of  Orellana,  May  14, 1804.  Having 
wintered  at  fort  Mandan,  they  continued 
their  voyaffe  next  spring,  and,  after  a 
course  of  9000  miles,  arrived  at  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Missouri.  Fifty  days 
were  occupied  in  crossing  the  mountains 
by  a  difi[icult  road ;  but  snorter  and  more 
easy  passages  have  sinee  been  discovered. 
Descending  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth, 
they  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4134  miles  from  their  starting- 
point  They  returned  by  a  somewhat 
shorter  route  of  3550  miles,  having  t>een 
the  first  who  had  crossed  the  North 
American  continent,  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific.  (See  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Expedition  to  the  Sovrees  of  the  Miasoun, 
Philadelphia,  1814.)  About  the  same  tune, 
lieutenant  (afterwards  major)  Pike  was 
sent  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and,  on  his  return  fix)m  that  expe- 
dition, to  survey  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  examine  the  sources  of  the  Aricansas 
and  Red  rivers.  Having  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  andf  sufiered  much 
fit>m  cold  and  hunger,  on  account  of  the 
elevated  situation  oftbe  countiy,  he  reach- 


ed a  large  river,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  Red  river,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
Del  Norte.  He  had  unconsciously  entered 
the  Spanish  territories  with  his  party, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers, and  carried,  almost  without  clothing, 
to  Santa  F6,  but  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  Nachitoches.  (See 
Pike's  Emeditum  to  the  Sources  offht  Mis" 
giuippi,  Philadelphia,  1810.)  In  1819,  the 
federal  government  organized  a  new.  ex- 
pedition, of  a  military  and  scientific  na- 
ture, to  examine  more  carefiill^,  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  defensive  estab- 
lishments, the  countiy  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountaina  It  was  commanded  by  major 
Long,  and  a  narrative  of  it  has  been  writ-' 
ten  by  doctor  James,  botanist  to  the  expe- 
dition. The  party  embarked  at  Pittsburg, 
in  a  steam-boat,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte  in  die  middle  of  September. 
Having  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  they  resumed  their  route  in 
June,  1820,  and  crossed  the  great  s^dy 
desert  which  extends,  in  a  gentie  slope,, 
nearly  400  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains^  and  neariy  500  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Its  sur&ce  is  furrowed 
by  ravines,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  in 
which  are  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the 
elevated  surface  of  the  desert,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  thickly  set  with  the 
spinycactus,or  prickly  pear.  Proceeding 
southwardly,  they  descended  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  returned  with  large  collections  of 
skins  of  rare  animals,  some  thousand  pre- 
served insects,  and  an  herbal  of  400  or  500 
new  plants.  (See  Aecouni  of  an  Expedi^ 
tion  to  the  Rocky  MounioMM,  Pbilhdelphia. 
1828.)  Another  expedition,  under  general 
(now  governor)  Cass,  proceeded  to  explore 
the  British  frontiers  about  the  sources  of 
the  MisBissippi.  Schoolcraft  was  the  his- 
torian of  this  expedition.  (Travels  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Jmssissippifin  1820,  Albany, 
182J.)  To  complete  the  survey  of  the 
frontier,  major  Long  was  sent,  in  1823^ 
with  Mr.  Keating,  to  ascend  the  St  Peter's, 
a  considerable  river  which  &Us  into  the 
Mississippi.  They  traced  the  river  to  its 
source  (375  miles]^  and,  proceeding  north- 
ward)  reached  the  Red  river,  which  flows 
into  lake  Winnipec.  (See  JVcarroiiveofthe 
Second  Expedition  to  SL  Peter's  Kvoer, 
Lake  Wvnmpec,  &C.,  hu  FFUUam  H.  Keat- 
ing.) This  completed  the  general  survey 
or  mis  immense  region.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  settied  by  the  convention 
of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  line 
drawn  in  49°  from  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rockv  mountains:  the  southern,  by 
the  treaty  ot  1819  with  Spain,  is  from  die 
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flttbine  riyer,  in  33P  N^  to  flie  Red  river ; 
Aen  along  that  river  to  10(F  W^  thence 
directly  north  to  the  Arkansas,  which  it 
followB  to  49P  N.,  and  thence,  in  that  par- 
allel, to  the  South  sea.^  The  states  of 
Loatsiana  and  Missouri,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Arkansas  (q.  y.),  have  already  been 
set  off,  and  are  occupied  with  a  thin,' but 
active  and  rapidlv  increasing  population. 
The  great  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of 
this  vast  region,  and  its  almost  unparallel- 
ed fiicilitSes  of  communication,  open  a  wide 
prospect  to  the  prosperous,  free  and  happy 
communities  that  are  springing  up  in  its 
bosom.    The  territory  west  of  the  Rock  v 

•  mountains,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  U. 
States  rather  by  priority  of  discovery  than 
as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Oregon,  Beside 
die  works  ah-eady  mentioned,  consult  Char- 
tevoix's  Descr^Hon  de  la  JSTouvelle  Fhince ; 
Jefferson's  AceowU  of  Loiustana  ;  Stod- 

' '  dard's  Sketches  ofLovxsicma ;  and  Flint's  in- 
teresting work,  Geography  and  Higtory  of 
<Ae  Munsgippi  VaU^  (Cincinnati,  18293.) 

Loiaeiana;  one  of  the  U.  States,  form- 
ed in  1812.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Ar- 
kansas territorv,  east  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
^ssippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  boundary  line  is  formed  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  from  lat.  33P  to  SV  N. ; 
thence,  by  the  parallel  of  31%  to  Pearl 
liver;  thence  bv  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 
The  ffulf  of  Mexico  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  and  Sabine  river  the  western, 
torn  its  mouth  to  lat  «32P  N. ;  thence  the 
bpunduy  line  proceeds  due  north  to  lat 
33^,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi; 
Ion.  89°  to  M^S'  W.;  lat 29° to 33° N.: 
240  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
210  broad ;  square  miles,  48,220,  or 
31,463,000  acres:  population,  in  1820, 
153,407;  Slaves,  69,064:  in  1830,214,69a 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi, 
Red,  Ouachitta,  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine, 
Oalcasiu,  Mermentau,  Vermilion,  Atchaf- 
alaya.  Teche,  Pearl,  Amite  and  Iberville. 
The  larrost  lakes  are  Pontchartrain,  Mau- 
repas,  oorgaej  Chetimaches,  Mermentau. 
Calcasiu,  Sabine,  Bistineau,  Bodcau  and 
Ocatahoola.  All  the  southern  part  of  this 
suite  is  a  vast  alluvial  tract  of  low  cham- 
paLni  countiy,  extending  from  lake  Borane 
to  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  gulf  of  R^x- 
ico  to  Baton  Rouge  and  Red  river;  about 
250  miles  long,  and  from  70  to  140  wide. 
This  extensive  tract  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous riv^B,  bays,  creeks  and  lakes, 
•dividing  the  countfy  into  a  great  number 
'Of  islands.  The  countxy  about  the  Balize 
is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  reeds. 


from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  a  prospect  from  a 
ship'jB  mast,  while  passing  this  immense 
waste.  A  large  extent  of^  country  in  this 
state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi. According  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  ave- 
rage width  of  overflowed  lands  above  Red 
river,  from  lat  31°  to  33°  N.,  may  be  as- 
sumed at  20  miles,  equal  to  2770  square 
miles.  Below  kit  31°  to  the  efflux  of  the 
Lafouiiche,  about  80  miles  in  extent,  the 
inundation  is  about  40  miles  in  width, 
equal  to  3200  square  miles.  All  the  coun- 
try below  the  efflux  of  the  Lafourche  is 
liable  to  be  inundated,  equal  to  2370  square 
miles.  From  this  calculation,  it  appears 
that  8340  square  miles  are  liable  to  be  in- 
undated by  the  overflowing  of  the  Misns- 
sippi ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  2550  sauare 
miles  fbr  the  inundated  lands  on  Red  riv- 
er, the  whole  surface  of  the  state  liable  to 
inundation,  will  amount  to  10,890  sqtmre 
miles.  Of  this  extent,  not  one  half  is  ac- 
tually covered  annually  with  water.  The 
immediate  banks  of  all  die  streams  are 
seldom,  and  many  of  them  never,  inundat- 
ed ;  and  they  afford  strips  of  rich,  tiUabId 
land,  fix)m  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  country  between  the  Missis- 
sippi, Iberville  and  Pearl  rivers  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  state.  The  southern 
naif  is  a  level  country,  yet  highly  product- 
ive in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com  ana  indigo. 
The  northern  part  presents  an  undulatuig 
surface,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  yel- 
low oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras, 
magnolia  and  poplar^  The  district  of 
New  Feliciana  has  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  the  garden  of  Louisiana.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas, 
consists  mostly  of  extensive  prairies. 
Some  of  these  prairies  are  detached,  but, 
the  lines  of  woods  between  them  are  gen- 
erally veiy  narrow,  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  immense  meadow. 
A  large  portion  of  these  tracts  are  barren, 
but  s6me  parts,  particularly  that  bordering 
on  the  Teche,  are  very  fertile,  and  contain 
flourishing  settlements.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  the  prairie  lands  in  the  state, 
including  the  swamps  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  constitute  one  flflh  of  its  whole 
surface.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
Red  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Imiits  of 
the  state,  is  intersected  with  lakes,  which 
are  more  than  40  in  number,  and  ieJl  com- 
municate with  the  river.  The  bottoms  on 
the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  of  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  timber  on 
the  bottoms  is  willow,  cotton-wood,  hon- 
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•fJocuflty  mwpaw  and  buckeye;  on  the 
nch  uplandB,  ehn,  cucumber,  mfa,  hickory, 
mulberry,  bLnck  walnut,  with  abundance 
of  grape-vines;  upon  th^  aecond-rate,  or 
6an«ly  uplands,  white,  pitch  and  yellow 
IHnee,  and  various  kinds  of  oak. — ^The  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  is  as  cold  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic  states  i^ut  two  degrees  further 
north.  The  orange  ceases  at  about  3(P, 
the  sugar-cane  at  31^  Sugar  and  rice 
are  the  staples  of  the  state  in  general  south 
of  90°,  and  cotton  noith  of  that  parallel ; 
the  littler,  however,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  the  state.  Among 
the  fruits  are  the  apple  in  the  northern 
parta»  the  peach,  and  several  qiecies  of 
fig  (q.  v.),  the  orenge,  the  pomegranate 
and  grape.  The  olive-tree  is  found,  and 
the  Provencals,  who  were  setded  in  Lou- 
isiana, affirmed  that  the  oil  was  as  good 
am  that  of  their  native  country.  Indigo 
was  formeriy  much  cultivated,  but  Ims 
been,  of  late,  in  a  great  measure  abandon- 
ed The  rice  is  remarkably  good,  and 
yields  abundantiy.  Some  attention  has 
lately  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea  plant;  and  the  finest  tobacco  is  raised, 
but  is  not  so  profitable  as  susar  and  cot* 
ton.  The  kinds  of  cotton  ciutivated  are 
Louisiana,  sreen  seed,  or  Tennessee,  and, 
recently,  Mexican  cottoiL  The  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  1828  was  87,965  hhds. ; 
of  molasses,  39^4  hhda:  in  1829,  the 
sugar  made  was  48,238  hhds. ;  and,  as  there 
are  40  gallons  of  molasses  to  each  hogs- 
head of  sugar,  the  hogsheads  of  molasses 
must  have  been  somewhat  less  than  half 
as  numerous.  The  tobacco  exported,  fix>m 
Oct  1, 1827,  to  Oct  1, 1830,  was,  for  the 
fint  12  months,  35,111  hhds. ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, 25,491;  for  the  tiiird,  28,028.  The 
bales  of  cotton  exported  in  the  same  peri- 
ods were  304,848, 267,949, 351,890.  The 
total  of  exportB  of  the  state,  in  1829,  was 
•12,386,060.  The  value  ofunports,  for  the 
aame  tiine,  was  $6,857,209 ;  amount  of  ton- 
nage, 51,903,  of  which  17,000  was  steam- 
boat tonnage.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  fiom  Oct  1, 1829,  to  Oct  1, 
1830,  were  286  ships,  445  brigs,  366  schoon- 
era,^  sloops,  778  steam-boats,— total,  1898. 
(For  an  account  of  the  canals,  see  Inland 
Mwifraiion.)  The  U.  States  granted  the 
state  46,080  acres  of  land  fi>r  a  college,  and 
one  thuty-sixth  of  each  township,  or 
873,000  acres,  for  schools.  There  are  col- 
Ims  at  New  Orleans  and  Jackson.  In 
1&7,  the  l^nsiature  made  a  grant  to  each 
parish  of  $2,621  to  eveiy  voter,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  in 
)  of  which  neariy  •lO/XX)  are 
Uy  applied  for  this  puipose.  The 
11* 


Catholic  is  the  predominant  relij^on  of 
Louisiana:  there  are  a  few  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  According'  to  returns  for 
1828,  the  militia  amounted  to  12^4  men. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  state  are  New 
Orieans  (q.  v.),  Donaldson  or  Donaldson- 
ville  (the  seat  of  ffovemmont),  Nachito* 
chee,  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Opelou- 
sas,  Galveztown,  &c.  The  constitution 
differs  litde  from  those  of  the  other  states 
(see  ConstUvtionM) ;  but  the  law  is  not  the 
common  law  which  prevails  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  except  so  far  as  its  provis- 
ions have  been  introduced  by  statute., 
The  dvil  law,  which  prevailed  under  the 
French  dominion,  has  been  retained  in  its 
principal  features.  (See,  below,  Lotiu- 
umoy  bode  of.)  The  present  white  inhab- 
itants of  Louisiana  are  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  French  and  Anglo-Amer- 
icans, or  emigrants  fit>m  the  other  states, 
or  from  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  mixed  population,  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  must,  of 
course,  he  various.  The  English  lan- 
guage and  the  Anglo-American  institu- 
tions are,  however,  assuming  the  predom- 
inance. The  early  histoiy  of  the  suite 
will  be  found  in  the  precedinfr  article.  In 
1812,  the  territoryof  Orleans,  having  been 
found  to  contain  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
under  the  name  of  lauisiafuu  Jan.  8, 
1815,  the  atUick  of  the  English  on  New 
Orleans  was  repulsed  by  gen^tral  Jackson. 
(See  JS/hff  OHeatu.) 

LomsianOf  Code  of.  Most  of  the  U. 
States,  even  those  which  were  formeriy 
colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  have  adopt- 
ed the  common  law  of  En^andf  as  the 
basis. of  tb^ir  municipal  law.  %The  sbite 
of  Louisiana,  however,  has  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  civil  jurisprudence  which 
it  derived  fix>m  the  continent  of  Europe, 
though,  in  criminal  matters,  the  English 
jurisprudence  has  been  followed.  The 
custom  of  Paris,  which  the  colonists 
brought  with  them,  as  the  law  of  the  new 
colony,  was  first  reduced  to  vrriting  in 
France  in  1510,  and  enhuged  and  amend- 
ed in  1580.  The  deficiencies  of  the  cub- 
tomaiy  law,  both  in  the  mother  countiy 
and  the  colony,  were  supplied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1762,  and  wss  taken  possession  of  by  this 
latter  power  in  1769,  when  the  Spaniah 
law  was  introduced.  The  great  body  of 
this  law,  called  the  Side  fariida»,  was 
compiled  as  eariy  as  1263.  The  Recopu 
laeUm  de  CaHiUa,  published  in  1567,  was 
intended  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  the 
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previouB  codes,  but  it  leaves  the  authoritr 
of  the  Pariidat  generally  unimpaired. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States 
necessarily  introduced  the  trial  by  jury  in 
a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of  haketu 
corpus,  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre- 
e^osdng  law&  The  legislative  council  of 
the  terrftoiy  of  Orleans  borrowed  largely 
fipQm  the  common  law,  but  princifMlly 
those  forms  of  proceedings  necesfsaiy  to 
confer  efficient  powers  on  the  courts  or- 
fluiized  under  the  authori^  of  the  Union. 
But,  in  the  adjudication  of  suits  between 
individuals,,  the  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  the  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial 
questions.  In  1806,  the  legislative  coun- 
cil ordered  two  able  jurists  to  prepare  a 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  on 
the  groundwork  of  the  civil  laws  which 
governed  the  territory.  It  was  reoorted 
in  1808,  and  adopted,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  supersede  the  previous  laws,  except  as 
&r  as  those  laws  were  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions.*  The  "Digest  of  the  Civil 
Ck>de  now  in  Force  in  the  Territoiy  of  Or- 
leans," as  it  was  called,  though  termed  a 
<»xle,  is,  in  fact,  litde  more  than  a  synop- 
sis of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain.  It  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  14  years,  without 
any  material  innovation.  In  1822,  Messrs. 
Derbigny,  Livingston  and  Moreau  Lislet 
were  selected  by  the  legislature  to  revise 
and  amend  the  civil  code,  and  to  add  to  it 
such  of  the  laws  stiU  in  force  as  were  not 
included  therein.  They  were  authorized 
to  add  a  system  of  commercial  law,  and  a 
code  of  practice.  The  code  which  they 
prepared,  having  been  adopted,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1824,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;" 
and  the  Ipffislature  resolved,  that,  "from 
and  afler  me  promulgation  of  this  code, 
the  Spanish,  Roman  and  French  kiwa, 
which  were  in  force  when  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  iicts  of 
the  legislative  council  of  the  legislature  of 
rhe  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  legis- 
jiture  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be,  and 
hereby  are,  repealed  in  every  case  for 
which  it  has  been  «peoially  provided  in 
this  code."  It  would  seem  that  where  the 
code  is  silent  on  any  subject,  any  preex- 
isting law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
French  or  Spanish  ori^,  or  of  native 
srowth,  would  be  considered  as  still  in 
force.  The  new  code,  independendy  of 
the  great  changes  which  it  has  introduced, 
is  much  more  fiill  and  exphcit  in  the  doo- 

*  In  1819,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  and 
authorize  (he  translation  of  such  parts  of  the  Pat' 
lidos  as  were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  law 
in  the  stale,  and  such  a  translation  was  made. 


trinal  paits  than  the  former  digest  The 
theory  of  obligations,  particulariy,  deaerres 
to  be  mentioned,  as  comprising,  in  a  con- 
densed and  even  elegant  form,  the  most 
satisfactory  enunciation  of  general  princi- 
ples. The  jurisconsults  appear  to  have 
profited  much  by  the  ^reat  work  of  Toid- 
lier,entitiedXieZ>rottctm2  JVonpoif.  The 
code  contains  3552  articles,  numbered 
firom  the  beginning  for  convenience  of 
reference.  The  most  strildng  and  mate- 
rial changes  introduced  by  the  new  code, 
relate  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the 
enhiged  liberty  of  disposing  of  property 
by  last  will,  by  curtailing  the  portions 
which  must  be  reserved  for  forced  heirs. 
The  new  order  of  succession  conforms  to 
that  established  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  will  be  fotud  to  be  corned 
almost  precisely  from  the  118th  novel  of 
Justinian,  fix>m  which  the  Spanish  rules 
of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulars. — ^The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
provided  also  for  the  formation  of  a  penal 
code,  by  an  act  passed  in  1820,  and  in- 
trusted the  charge  of  preparing  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston.  A  plan  t>f  a  penal 
code  was  acconiinffly  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  presented  to  £e  lecislature  in  1822. 
The  manuscript  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
code  which  had  been  prepared,  vnis  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1824,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  been  since  engaged  in  repairing 
the  loss,  and  completing  tiie  code. 

Louisville  ;  a  ciw  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rapids  or  foils  of 
that  river,  on  a  plain  elevated  about  70 
t^ei  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  Ion.  85^ 
30^  W. ;  lat  38^'  d'  N.  The  soil  is  nuher 
sandy,  with  a  substramm  of  rich  clay, 
from  which  veiy  good  bricks  are  made. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out :  eight  broad 
and  suaight  streets,  parallel  with  the  river, 
are  intersected  by  18  others,  at  right  an- 
gles, running  from  the  river  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  city,  which  is  about 
three  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  upwards  of  one  mile.  The  population, 
bv  the  census  of  1830,  was  estimated  at 
about  10,500:  a  most  rapid  increase  has 
taken  place,  and  the  numbers  are  now 
(June,  1831)  estimated  at  13,000  to  14,000. 
The  public  buildings  in  Louisville  are  a 
court-house,  gaol,  ten  houses  of  public 
worship,  a  poor-bouse,  city  school  and 
marine  hospital,  all  in  good  taste.  The 
private  buildings  are  mosdy  of  brick, 
without  much  ornament;  the  warehouses, 
particularly  those  which  4iave  becai  erect- 
ed within  one  or  two  years,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Louisville  is  the  most  commei^ 
cial  city  in  the  west,  commanding  die 
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commerce  of  a  great  extent  of  countiy. 
ItezporCB  tobacco,  whiskey,  cotton  bag- 
siog  and  baling,  hemp,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  and  many  other  productions  of  the 
country.  Its  imports  are  various  and  ex- 
tensive, the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
people  whom  it  supplies  creating  a  large 
demand  for  foreign  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
upwards  of  300  steam-boats,  measuring 
fiom  50  to  500  tons  each,  some  of  which  are 
daily  arriving  from  or  departing  for  all  parts 
of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  arrivals  during  the  last  year  exceeded 
1500,  and  the  departures  were  about  the 
same  number ;  this  is  exclusive  of  keel  and 
flat  boats,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  that  number.  Louisville  is  the 
ffreat  commercial  depot  for  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary 
waters,  and  the  Mississippi  above  Natch- 
ez, the  country  lying  near  to  the  great 
lakes  resorting  to  this  city  for  many  arti- 
cles of  trade.  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is 
contemplated  to  be  built  at  this  place, 
which  will  ffive  great  facilities  to  the  in- 
tercourse wiui  the  state  of  Indiana ;  and  a 
rail-road  is  about  being  commenced,  to 
connect  the  trade  of  I^xington  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  centre  of  Kentucky 
with  its  commercial  mart.  The  public 
building  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  ma- 
rine hospital,  erected  from  funds  granted 
by  the  state,  h  cost  about  $40,000.  It 
is  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the 
genexai  marine  hospital  fund  of  the  U. 
States,  and  from  a  tax  on  auction  sales 
within  the  city  :  this  institution  annually 
alleviates  the  distresses  of  hundreds  of 
sick  and  infirm  boatmen  and  decayed  sea- 
men. The  city  school  was  estabUshed  in 
1830.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is 
three  stories  high :  in  each  story  is  a  sepa- 
rate school,  chieflv  on  the  monitorial  plan. 
It  will  accommodate  about  600  children, 
and  now  contains  about  400.  There  are 
several  excellent  private  schools.  A 
branch  of  the  hank  of  the  U.  States  was 
established  in  1817.  Louisville  ha.<(  also 
an  insurance-office,  three  daily  papere, 
and  a  weekly  price-current.  There  are 
50  licensed  hacks  and  about  150  drays  and 
carts.  Mail-coaches  daily  arrive  from  the 
ffreat  roads,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
Manufactiures  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 
There  is  one  manufactory  of  cotton,  and 
one  of  woollen,  three  iron  founderiea,  and 
a  steam-engine  factory,  tanneries,  dz^ 
Hats,  saddles,  shoes,  &c.,  are  made.  The 
Louisyille  and  Portland  canal  is  about  two 
miles  in  leneth  ;  it  is  intended  for  steam- 
boats of  the  birgiest  class,  and  to  overcome 


a  fall  of  24  feet,  occaaoned  by  an  irregular 
ledge  of  lime-rock,  through  which  the  en- 
tire bed  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part 
of  it  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  overkud  with 
earth.  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift 
locks  combined,  all  of  which  have  their 
foundation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two 
bridges;  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with 
an  elevation  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  with  a 
transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi- 
conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ; ,  the  two 
side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  span ; 
the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 
head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 
100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  in- 
tended to  open,  in  time  of  high  water,  as 
boats  are  passing  throuffh  the  canal.  The 
guard  lock  is  1S@  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semicircular  heads  of  26  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high. 
The  solid  contents  of  this  lock  are 
equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  such 
as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New  York 
canals.  The  lifl  locks  are  of  the  same 
,  width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet  high, 
and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  walls,  fl'om  the  head  of 
the  guard  lock  to  tlie  end  of  the  outlet 
lock,  is  921  feet  There  are  three  culverts 
to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  the  mason  work  of  which,  when 
added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,  cives  the 
whole  amount  of  mason  worn  41,^^ 
perches,  equal  to  about  30  common  canal 
locks.  The  cross  section  of  the  canal  is 
200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks,  50  feet  at 
the  bottom,  anci  42  feet  high,  having  a 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  25  common  canals^ 
The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  was 
completed  and  put  in  partial  operation  on 
the  first  of  January,  1831,  mm  which 
time  up  to  June  1  of  the  same  year,  505 
boats  of  different  descriptions  passed  its 
locks.  A  bank  of  mud  at  its  mouth,  which 
could  not  be  removed  last  winter  fh>m  the 
too  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  re- 
moved at  the  ensuing  period  of  low  water, 
when  the  canal  can  be  navigated  at  aH 
times,  by  all  such  vessels  as  navigate  the 
Ohio.  The  Ohio,  when  the  water  is 
lowest,  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep 
in  many  places  above  and  below  the  falls, 
and  rises  36  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
falls  opposite  to  the  city ;  and  60  feet  per- 
pendicular rises  have  been  known  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  by  the  U.  States,  was  made  last 
winter,  by  which  the  low  )p]nceB  in  the 
river  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give  four 
feet  of  water,  in  low  water,  firom  its  mouth 
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10  Pittakniig.  This  impro^emeiit  will 
much  fiicilittte  the  intercouFse  with  Lou- 
isville. LoukrHlle  has  been  allowed  by 
travellen  and  strangers  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  thorougfafiures  in  the  Union.  At 
hM  50,000  passengeiB  arrive  here  an- 
nually from  below,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  half  that  number  pass 
through  it  descending.  Great  bodies  of 
emigrants  from  the  east  and  north  pass 
through  it ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the 
autumn,  to  see  the  streets  filled,  for  days 
together,  with  continued  processions  of 
mMtrsj  as  they  are  called,  gomg  to  the 
^  great  west"  In  former  years,  Louis- 
▼i&e  had  the  character  of  beins  unhealthy ; 
but,  since  die  introduction  of  steam-boat 
navigation,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
living,  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  U.  States 
has  been  more  healthy:  the  year  ie2S2,  so 
fttal  to  the  health  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  MisBisBippi,  is  the  last  in  which  any 
thing  like  general  sickness  has  been  known^ 
in  this  city.  The  city  government  con- 
sists of  a  mayor  and  city  council,  chosen 
annually,  by  die  viva  voce  vote  of  all  resi- 
dents, in  their  respective  wards. 

Louse  {pedicuhu).  These  .  disagreea- 
ble and  unseemly  insects  belong  to  the  or- 
der paragita  (Latr.),  and  are  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a 
mouth  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  anten- 
nae as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
domen depressed,  and 'formed  of49everal 
segmentB.  Almost  every  species  of  ani- 
mal is  fieauented  by  its  peculiar  louse, 
sometimes  by  several  kinds :  even  man  is 
subiected  to  their  attacks.  They  breed 
with  amazing  rapidity,  several  generations 
oocufring  in  a  snort  period.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  exceedingly  fii- 
voraMe  to  their  increase;  as  infancy,  and 
that  state  of  the  system  giving  rise  to 
phthinasiM,  or  the  lousy  disease.  The  hu- 
man raee  is  infested  by  several  species, 
among  which  are  the  P.  humamu  corporis, 
or  b(3y  louse,  principally  occurring  in 
adults  who  ne^ect  cleanliness ;  and  the  P. 
Miiiuimis  cfl^n^,  or  common  louse,  most 
frequent  in  children.  Cleanliness  is  the 
best  anddote  asainst  these  disgusting  in- 
truders. The  lousy  disease,  though  now 
of  veiy  rare  occurrence,  appeara  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unfiequent  among  the 
ancients.  Herod,  Antiochus,  Callisthenes,  ^ 
SyUa,  and  many  others,  are  said  to  have 
perished  from  this  disorder.  Some  na- 
tions consider  them  as  a  gastronomic  lux- 
ury, and,  at  one  time,  they  were  used  in 
medicine.  Those  ofourreadere  who  wish 
for  full  information  on  these  disagreeable 
,  will  find  ample  details  respect- 


ing them  in  the  woikfl  of  Rhedl,  Swam- 
merdan  and  Buonanni,  who  seem  to  have 
studied  their  habits  and  mannerB  with 
great  assiduity. 

LouTHERBonROyorLuTHERWURo,  Phil- 
ip James ;  a  landscape  painter  of  eminence, 
bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1740.  He  studied 
under  Tischbein,  and  afterwards  under 
Casanova,  an^  diqfilayed  sreat  talents  in 
the  delineation  of  battles,  hunting-pieces, 
&c.  After  having  been  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  first  settled,  he  removed,  in 
1771,  to  London,  where  he  viras  employed 
in  the  decorations  of  the  opera-4iouse,  and 
also  at  Drury-lane  theatre.     He  subse- 

3uendy  contrived  an  exhibition,  called  the 
'Hdodkutikony  somewhat  oh  the  olan  of 
the  jDiorama,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  a  very  profitable  speculation.  In 
1782,  he  vnis  nominated  a  royal  academi- 
cian ;  and,  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  pos- 
sessed deserved  celebri^.  He  also  paint- 
ed some  historical  picturee^  as  the  Victory 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Siege  of  Valen- 
cieimes.  His  character  was  eccentric, 
and  he  was  so  fiu-  in&tuated  with  the  rev- 
eries of  animal  magnetism,  as  to  have  ae- 
companied  the  inipostor  Cagliostro  (q.  v.) 
to  Svritzerland.  He  returns  to  England, 
and  died  near  London,  in  1812. 

LouvAiN  (Dutch,  Loeven,  Leuoen);  fi>r- 
meriy  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  di»> 
trictsof  the  duchy  of  Brabant;  more  lately 
of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, kingdom  of  the  Netheriands;  at  pres- 
ent belonging  to  Beknum.  Louvam  is 
situated  on  the  river  Dyle,  and  a  canal 
leading  firom  this  river  to  the  Rupel,  five 
leagues  E.  N.  E.  finom  Brussels  ;  laL  5GP 
53^  26"  N. ;  Ion.  4°  41'  54"  E.  There  are 
seven  churohes,  five  convents,  a  macnifi- 
oent  hospital,  4000  houses,  and  25,408  in- 
habitants. John  IV,  duke  of  Brabant, 
founded  the  univeraiiy  in  1426,  to  which 
belonged  four  colleges,  a  ccmsiderable 
hbrary,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  anatom- 
ical theatre.  In  die  sixteenth  century,  it 
contained  6000  students.  Having  become 
extinct  during  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  restored  as  a  lyceum  (q.  v.),  and,  Oct. 
6, 1817,  again  formally  reestabhshed.  The 
number  of  students  is  580.  In  1825,  a 
philosophical  college  for  Catholic  cler- 
gymen vras  found^,  virith  the  intention 
of  raisinjBf  the  standard  of  learning  among 
the  caivlidateB  for  holy  ordera ;  but  the  cler- 
gy were  so  much  against  it,  that  in  1830^ 
when  a  Catholic  minister  was  appointed 
for  the  afiaira  of  Belgium,  the  philosoph- 
ical college  vnis  abolished.  Louvain  has 
greatly  contributed  to  nourish  that  epini 
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cf  oppoBhiQD,  which  the  Catholic  Belgians 
haye  manifested  towards  the  government 
of  the  Nether  lands,  and  of  which  the  sep- 
aration of  Belgiom  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. In  the  beginning  of  the  fbiirteenth 
century,  when  the  city  had  200,000  mhab- 
itantB,  the  woollen  manufactures  support- 
ed 100,000  woricmen,  many  of  whom, 
after  the  insorrection  of  1378,  emigrated 
to  England,  and  founded  the  English 
woollen  manu&cturea  The  most  im- 
portant ardcle  of  industry  is  beer,  of  which 
150,000  casks  are  exported  annually. 
There  are  from  10  to  12  lace  manufacto- 
ries. The  commerce  in  com  and  hops  is 
considerable.  During  the  late  revolution, 
the  inhabitants  embraced  with  ardor  the 
caase  of  independence,  and  repelled  with 
courage  (Oct  33, 1830)  the  attacks  of  the 
Dutch. 

LoDVEL,'  Pierre  Louis,  the  assassin  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  son  of  a  Catholic  mer- 
cer, was  bom  at  VersaiUes  in  1783,  and 
served  as  saddler  in  the  royal  stabk». 
From  hiis  youth  upwards,  he  was  of  a 
gloomy  and  reserved  disposition,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  but  industrious 
and  temperate.  He  often  changed  his 
master,  and  oftener  his  residence.  From 
all  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
fanatical  and  eccentric.  He  hated  the 
Sk>urbons,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the 
fiuaily,  the  duke  of  Beny  in  particular, 
because  he  was  expected  to  continue  the 
line.  Feb.  13, 1820,  about  11  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  prince  was  con- 
ducting his  wife  from  the  opera  to  the 
carriage,  LouVel  pressed  towards  him, 
seized  bim  by  the  left  shoulder,  and  stab- 
bed him  with  a  knife  in  his  right  side. 
Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  prince,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guards  pursued  the  mur- 
derer, Who  was  apprehended  and  con- 
ducted into  the  guard-room  of  the  opera- 
house.  He  was  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  Decazes,  and  immediately 
avowed,  that,  m  jeem  previous^  he  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  delivering  France 
from  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  considered 
the  worst  enemfes  of  the  country ;  that^ 
after  the  duke  of  Beny,  he  had  intended 
to  murder  the  rest,  uid,  finally,  the  king. 
His  trial  was  conducted  by  the  chamber 
of  peen.  The  investi^tions  continued 
Aree  months,  and  1200  wimesses  were 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  accom- 
plices. At  lengdi  Bellart,  the  attomey- 
general,  declarra'in  the  indictment  (May 
12),  that  none  had  been  discovered.  June 
B,  Louvel,  between  his  two  counsel,  was 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
■tling  88  a  court  of  justice.    The  chan- 


cellor IVAmbni^,  presideat  of  the  cham- 
ber, examined  him.  Louvel  declared  that 
no  personal  offence  had  induced  him  to 
commit  the  murder,  but  only  an  exaspera- 
tion, cr^ied  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
troops,  as  early  as  1814 ;  that,  in  coder  to 
distract  his  thoughts,  he  had  travelled,  and 
visited  the  island  of  Elba,  but,  in  that 
place,  had  no  conference  with  Napoleon 
or  his  attendants;  that,  after  Napoleon^s 
retum  firom  Elba,  he  was  taken  into  ser- 
vice as  saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and, 
hence,  had  obtained  this  station  in  the 
royal  stables.'  No  political  party,  no  indi^ 
vidual,  had  persuaded  him  to  commit  this 
act.  He  had  read  no  newspapers  nor 
pamphlets.  He  admitted  that  bis  deed 
was  a  horrible  crime ;  but  stated  that  he  had 
determined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  France. 
Louvel's  defenders  alleged  a  monomtmiOf 
or  an  insanity  consistin|f  in  a  fixed  idea, 
and  appealed  to  the  dyms  request  of  the 
prince  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderer. 
Louvel  then  read  his  defence.  The  fai^ 
court  of  justice  condemned  him  to  deau. 
After  a  k>ng  delay,  he  admitted  the  vimt 
of  a  cleivyman,  buion  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution (July  7, 1820),  paid  no  attention 
to  his  words,  directing  his  eyes  over  the 
multitude,  which  witnessed  his  execotioii 
in  silence.— See  Maurice  M^jan^i  Hirt.d^ 
Pnch  de  Louvd,  auasmn,  &c.  (2  voIsl, 
Paris,  1820). 

LouvERTUXX.    (Seetnwitflmif-jLoiNwr^ 
turt.) 

LouvET  DX  CoTTVRAT,  Johu  ^ptist ;  a 
French  advocate,  distinguished  as  an  actor 
in  the  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  political  commotions,  he  joined  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  displayed  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  royalty  and  nobility.  He  publish- 
ed a  romance,  entided  EmUte  de  Vafmont, 
nu  It  Divorce  n^cessaire  (1791),  in  support 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  relative  to  mar* 
ria^  and  spoke  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly  in  ftvor  of  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  emigrant  princes.  In 
1792,  he  was  chosen  a  depu^  to  the  con- 
vention, when  he  attachea  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  with  a  proviso,  that 
execution  should  lie  delayed  till  aftio*  the . 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  denounced  by  the  terrorist^ 
and  included  in  an  order  of  arrest  issued 
June  2, 1794.  Having  escaped  firom  the 
capital,  he  retired  to  Caen,  with  several  of 
his  colleagues,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  against  the  Jacobins.  He  was  de- 
ckued  en  outlaw;  on  which  he  fled  lo 
dittany,  and  thence  to  the  department  of 
the  Qaronne.     At  fength   he  separated 
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from  hiB  compenioDa,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  kept  hiniself  concealed 
till  after  the  fiill  of  Robespierre.  He  sub- 
aequently  puUished  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures during  the  time  of  his  proscrip- 
tion, entitled  NoHcea  star  PHiatoire  d  U 
Ricit  de  met  Phila—s.  ^irork  written  in  a 
romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
intoEnglishand  other  languages.  Louvet 
recovered  his  seat  in  the  convention  in 
March,  17d5,  and  he  occupied  the  presi- 
dency in  June  following.  He  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, which  he  quitted  in  May,  1797,  and 
died  at  Paris,  August  25  of  that  year.  He 
is  chiefly  known  in  literature  as  the  au-' 
thor  of  a  licentimis  novel — La  VU  du  Chev- 
cUar  FaMas, 

Louvois,  Francis  Michel  LetelUer, 
marquis  o^  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV, 
son  of  the  chancellor  Letellier,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1641,  was  eariy  made  a  royal 
counsellor  through  the  influence  of  his 
father.  He  dieplayed  so  litde  inclination 
for  business,  and  so  great  a  love  of  pleas- 
ure, tha^t  his  &ther  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  the  reveraion  of  the  secretanship 
in, the  war  department,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  hun  at  the  early  age  of  ^3. 
From  this  moment  youn^  Louvois  aban- 
doned his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  business.  After  1666, 
be  had  the  whole  management  of  the 
nainistiy  of  war,  and  soon  exercised  a  des- 
potic control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
army.  His  eztennve  knowledge,  his  de- 
cision, activity,  industry  and  talents,  ren- 
dered him  an  able  minister;  but  he  caimot 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature;  too  lavish  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  France ;  too  much  of  a 
despot,  to  deserve  that  honorable  appella- 
tion. His  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
the  army ;  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
wars  of  his  ambitious  master,  if  they  were 
not  rather  his  own ;  and,  above  all,  his 
successes,  render  his  administration  bril- 
liant.— See  Audouin's  Histoire  dt  PAd- 
nMitraUon  de  la  Guerre  (Paris,  1811.)— 
But,  jusdy  appreciated,  Louvois  must  be 
considered  as  the  evil  ffeniusof  the  showy 
but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  While 
the  kin(^  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
having  formed  the  young  minister,  and  of 
directing  his  government  in  person,  every 
thing  was,  in  fiict,  done  by  Louvois,  and 
according  to  his  views.  The  generals 
were  all  required  to  communicate  imme- 
diately with  him ;  and,  althoush  Turenne 
would  not  submit  to  this  order,  yet  the 
king  showed  all  his  letters  to  lus  minister. 


and  answered  them  according  to  his  sug- 
gestiona  Bold  and  gras^nng  schemes, 
which  could  be  executed  only  b^  the  un- 
wearied activity  and  industry  of  Louvois, 
were  proposed  by  him  for  the  purpoee  of 
rendering  himself  necessary  to  Louis,  who, 
he  was  conscious,  disliked  him  personally. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  renun-' 
ciations  of  all  claims  to'  Franche-Comt^ 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Lovii 
XIVy  and  Fra!Mt\  war  was  undertaken 
(1667  and  1669]  to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  war  of  167^  a{;ainst  Holland,  was 
begun  at  the  instigation  of  Louvois,  and 
would  have  been  finished  much  sooner, 
hsA  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Cond^  and  Turenne,  msisted  upon  occu- 
pying the  fortresses,  and  thus  given  the 
Dutch  time  to  open  their  sluices.  The 
victories  of  Turenne  (q.  v.yin  1674  ttnd 
1675,  were  sained  by  a  djisobedience  of 
the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war ;  but  the 
desolation  of  the  Palatinate  was  com- 
manded by  him.  The  system  of  rhudon, 
as  it  is  called  (see  LonM  XJV\  was  now 
adopted,  and  Louvois  took  possession  of 
Strasburg,  in  the  time  of  jseace  (1680). 
On  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683),  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  enemy,  his  influence 
became  still  greater,  and  one  of  its  most 
Altai  efi^ts  was  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (16851  the  dragtmnddes, 
and  the  consequent  m^t  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  industrious  Calvinists.  Lou- 
vois was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  size  of  a  window, 
in  which  the  latter,  had  spoken  severely  to 
him,  **  The  king,"  said  the  minister,  ^  be- 
gins to  meddle  vrith  every  thing;  we 
must  give  him  something  to  do ;  he  shall 
have  a  wa^;"  and  a  pretext  was  soon 
found.  The  system  of  rhtmon  had  Anited 
the  European  powers  in  the  league  of 
Augsburg ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
seize  on  Philipsbur|^,  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Germany.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the  place 
being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were 
successful,  but  disgraced  by  the  horrid 
burnings  and  devastations  committed  by 
the  direction  of  Louvois.  The  Palatinate 
was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mid- winter 
(1689).  The  war  was  conducted  with 
ffreat  ability  by  Louvois ;  but  his  arroffanoe 
had  long  rendered  him  odious  to  Louis. 
The  kind's  dislike  had  been  increased  by 
the  cruel  devastations  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  when  the  minister  proposed  to  him  to 
complete  the  desolation  by  the  burning  of 
Treves,  he  refused  his  consent  Louvois 
replied,  that,  to  spare  his  migesty'b  con- 
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leieiioe,  he  had  aJready  despatched  a  coa- 
rier  with  ordera  to  that  efiect.  Louis,  filled 
with  indiffDadoD,  was  prevented  fifom  strik- 
ing his  mmister  only  by  the  interference  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  Soon  after,  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  royal  council,  he 
discovered,  or  fimcied  he  discovered,  in 
ike  countenance  and  words  of  the  king, 
marks  of  severity,  and  was  obliged  by 
ftintnesB  to  retire  to  his  hdtel,  where  he 
died  widiin  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cruelqr 
and  despotism  of  Louvois^  we  cannot  de- 
ny him  the  merit  of  having  organized  the 
brilliant  victories  of  the  reign  of  Louis. 

Louv&B  ;  the  old  royal  palace  at  Paris, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  splendid 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  completed  by  Napoleon.  The  ori- 
gin of  its  name,  and  the  time  of  the  erec- 
uon  of  the  oldest  part  of  it,  are  unknown. 
We  only  know  tnat  Philip  Augustus,  in 
1214,  built  a  fort  and  a  state  prison  in  this 
place;  that  Charies  V,  durins  the  years 
1964---80,  added  some  embelushments  to 
the  building,  and  brought  his  library  and 
his  treasury  thither;  and  that  ("rancis  I, 
in  1528,  erected  that  part  of  the  palace 
which  is  now  called  the  old  Louort. 
Henry  IV  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  galleiy  which  connects  the  Lou- 
vre, on  the  south  side,  with  the  Tuileries ; 
Louis  XIII  erected  the  centre ;  and  Louis 
XIV,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physi- 
cian Perrault,  me  elegant  facade  towards 
the  east,  together  with  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  even  now,  is  the  most 
perfect  work  of  architecture  in  France. 
At  a  later  period,  Louis  XIV  chose  the 
palace  built  by  him  at  Versailles  for  his 
residence.  After  Napoleon  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Tuileries,  he  began  a 
second  sallery,  opposite  to  the  former,  by 
which  the  two  palaces  would  have  been 
made  to  form  a  great  whole,  with  a  larse 
Quadrangular  court  in  the  centre;  only 
oOO  feet  of  it  were  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  abdication,  and  it  has  not  since  been 
continued. .  Since  the  revolution,  the  col- 
lection of  antiauities  has  been  kept  in  the 
lower  floor  of^  the  Louvre.  Here^  also, 
the  exhibitions  of  national  industry  take 
place,  and  the  academies  hold  thenr  ses- 
sions.— 7b  have  theprwUegtqfthe  iioum, 
formerly  'meant,  in  France,  a  permission 
to  drive,  with  a  coach,  into  the  courts  of 
all  the  royal  palaces.  At  first,  this  was 
the  prerogadve  of  the  princes  only ;  but, 
in  loQ7,  when  a  duke,  under  the  pretence 
of  indispoeidon,  rode  into  the  Louvre, 
Henry  iV  save  him  (and^  in  1609,  the 
duke  of  Sufly  also)  permission  constantly 


to  do  so.  At  last,  during  the  ndnotity  of 
the  king  Louis  XIII,  all  the  hig^  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  dukes,  obtained  this 
privilege  fiiom  Mary  of  Medici. 

LovAT  (Simon  Frazer),  commonly  call- 
ed lord;  a  Scottish  statesman,  bom  ia 
1667.  He  was  educated  in  France, 
among  the  Jesuits,  and,  returning  to  h» 
native  country,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and,  in  1692,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Tullibardine.  Ailer  having  com- 
mitted some  acts  of  violence  in  taking 
possession  of  his  hereditary  estate,  he  fled 
to  France,  and  gained  the  confidence  ot 
the  old  pretender,  which  he  made  use  oi^ 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  ruin 
his  personal  enemies.  He  again  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
tion of  taking  religious  onders,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  engagement  he  is  said  to 
have  become  a  Jesuit  In  1715,  he  a  sec- 
ond time  betrayed  the  pretender,  i^d  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  of 
George  I  with  the  title  of  Lovat,  and  a^ 
pension.  He  now  led  a  quiet  lifo,  uniting^ 
in  his  own  person  the  contradictoiy  char- 
acters of  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  father  of 
a  fomily,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hano- 
verian lord,  and  a  Jacobite  laird.  Not- 
withstanding the  favors  he  had  received, 
he  engaged  m  the  rebellion  in  1745 ;  and, 
after  having  displayed  his  usual  craft  and 
,  audacitv,  he  was  fiinally  seized,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  in  April,  1747,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Notwithstanding  his  age, 
infirmities,  and  a  conscience  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  void  of  ofience,  he  died, 
says  Smollett,  like  a  Roman,  ezclaiminc^ 
Ihdce  d  decorum  pro  patriq  moru  A  vol- 
ume of  autobiographical  memoir^  by  this 
restless  and  unprincipled  politician,  was 
published  in  1797  (8vo.). 

Love-Feast.    (See  Agiq>e.) 

Lovelace,  Richard,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth centunr,  was  bom  about  1618,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford, 
he  repaired  to  court,  entered  the  army, 
and  became  a  captain.  He  expended  the 
whole  of  his  esuite  in  the  support  of  the 
royal  cause,  and,  afler  entering  into  the 
French  service,  in  1648,  retumra  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  imprisoned  until  the  kinr^ 
death,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His 
condidon  was,  at  this  time,  veiy  destitute, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  -  Anthony 
Wood's  gay  descri{)tion  of  his  handsome 
person  and  splendid  appearance  in  the 
outset  of  life.  He  died  in  great  poverty, 
in  an  obscure  alley,  in  1658.  His  poems, 
which  are  licht  and  elegant,  but  occasioa- 
ally  involved  and  ftntasdc,  are  published 
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undor  llie  tide  of  jUfcopto,  under  iMch 
neiae  he  complimeotod  Mias  Lucy  Sach- 
everel],  e  young  JadF  to  whom  he  was  eib- 
tached,  who,  on  a  false  leport  of  hie  death, 
mairied  another  penon.  Cc^nei  Love- 
lace, who,  lor  ipirit  and  gallantly,  has 
been  compared  to  air  Philip  fiidney,  also 
wrote  two  playa,  the  Scholar,  a  comedy, 
and  the  Soldier,  a  tragedy. 

Lorsa's  Lsjup  ;  the  name  of  a  cliff,  144 
leet  high,  iu  the  island  of  Leucadia  (q.  v.). 

Low  Couhtrus.    (See  MtheHands.) 

Low  DxjTCH  and  Hioh  Dutch  ;  need 
improperly  for  Duick  and  Gemuau  The 
two  languagee  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  a 
German  and  a  Dutchman  cannot  under- 
atand  each  other  any  better  than  a  French- 
oaan  and  a  German.  In  ftct,  the  Dutch 
language  reeemblee  the  English  more 
than  it  does  the  German,  so  that  a  Ger- 
man understands  it  much  easier,  if  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  English.  The  reason  is, 
tbit  both,  Dutch  and  English,  are  main- 
W  derived  from  the  Low  German.  The 
xrequent  confusion  oi  the  terms  Ihdek 
and  German  probably  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  (nnoper  name  of 
German  is  Deutsche  and  that  of  Germa- 
ny, DeutkUandj  and  that  the  Germans 
and  Dutch  were  originally  considered  as 
one  nadon  by  the  inmbitants  of  England. 
(See  Ihdch,  and  Lou  German,) 

Low  Water;  the  lowest  pomt  to  which 
the  tide  ebbs.    (See  the  article  JSde.) 

Lowjell;  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Boston ; 


ftoted  fiw  the  eaEftent  of  its  Whiv  iwfiiv,  ■ 
BMDuActuring  establishmeots,  and  the  n- 
pidity  of  its  growth ;  situated  at  the  iuoc- 
tion  of  the  Cooooid  and  Merrimack  riir- 
eis;  bounded  by  the  former  on  the  eott, 
and  the  latter  on  the  north ;  Indian  name, 
Wamamt ;  the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  prmnf 
Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  rhilip^ 
war,in  1675 ;  incoiporBted  in  1826  ;  nam- 
ed from  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  fioitoo, 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  successful 
efibrts  in  introducing  the  cotton  manu- 
facture into  the  U.  States.  The  hydraulic 
power  of  Lowell  is  produced  by  a  canal, 
completed  in  1823,  1^1  mile  in  length,  (SO 
feet  wide,  and  carrying  8  feet  in  depth  of 
water.  A  pordon  of  the  waters  of  the 
Merrimack  is  fi)cced  through  this  canal  by 
a  dam  at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  fidls,  and 
is  distributed  in  various  directions,  by 
channels  branching  off  from  the  main 
canal,  and  discharging  into  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  rivers.  The  entire  All  is 
30  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  which 
die  canal  is  capable  of  carrying,  is  esti- 
mated at  1250  cubic  feet  per  second,  fiir- 
nishing  50  miH  powers  of  25  cubic  feet 
per  second  each.  In  some  instances,  the 
whole  power  is  used  at  one  operation,  ap- 
plied to  wheels  of  30  feet  diameter ;  but 
more  frequentlv  the  power  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  -falls  of  13  and  17  feet  each. 
Tlie  water  i)Ower  is  held  and  disposed  of 
by  a  company,  holding  a  large  amount  of 
real  estate,  witii  a  capital  of  t600/)00. 


Mamtfacturing  EMabKahmenia  now  in  OperatUnu 

Nftiiia.  Caph&l.  No.ofMilb. 

Merrimack  co.,  $1,500,000,  5,  with  bleaching  and  print  works. 
Hamilton  co.,  .  .  800,000,  3,  with  bleaching  and  print  worics. 


Appleton  CO.,  . 
Lowell  CO.,.  .  . 
Woollen  fiictory, 


500,000,2 
400,000,2 


Blaaofiuton. 
printed  calicoes, 
twilled  cotton,  panta- 
loon stufl^  shirtings, 
coarse  shirtings  and 


negro  cloths,  carpet- 

ings. 
broadcloths^ 
meres,  &c 
JVetff  Works,  erecting  by  Compamei  uhick  have  been  organized, 

Suffolk  CO.,   .  .  .  450,000,  2  mills, coarse  cottons. 

Tremont  mills,   .  500,000,  2 cottons. 

Lawrence  oo., .  1,200,000,  4 printed  cottons. 


The  ouantity  of  cotton  manuftctured  at 
Lowell,  in  1831,  is  estimated  at  17,000 
bales,  of  300  pounds  each.  Population, 
fojr  the  census  of  1830, 6477 ;  churches,  8 ; 
VIZ.  Congregation^  3,  Epbcopol  1,  Baptist 
1,  Methodist  1,  Univeraalist  1,  Roman 
Catholic  1 ;  2  bonka  A  charter  for  a 
ndl-rQad  fit>ra'  Boston  to  Lowell  was 
/ffranted  in  1830;  the  capital  for  which, 
#600,000^  has  been  subsoribed,  to  be  un- 


dertaken as  soon  as  surveys  are  com- 
pleted. 

LdwENDAL,  Ulrioh  Frftdcric  Wolde- 
mar,  count  of;  great  grandson  of  Frederic 
in,  king  of  Denmark,  bom  1700,  at 
Hamburv,  began  his  military  career  in 
Poland  (1713^  became  captam  in  1714, 
and  entered  the  Danish  service,  as  a  vol- 
unteer, during  the  war  with  Sweden.  In 
1716^  he  served  in  Hungary,  and  distin- 
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guiflfated  himself  at  the  battle  of  Peter- 
wardein,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswar 
and  Belgrade.  He  next  took  part  in  the 
ware  in  Sardinia  and  Sicilj,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  batdes  from  1718  to  1721. 
During  peace,  he  studied  ffunnery  and  en- 
gineering, and  was  made  field-marshal 
and  inspector-general  of  the  Saxon  in- 
fimtry  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  kiuff 
of  Poland.  The  death  of  t&s  monarch 
(1733)  ^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  valiant  defence 
of  Cracow.  Having  entered  the  service 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  Crimea 
and  Ukraine,  that  she  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  her  forces.  In  1743,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  and,  at  the  sieges  of  Menin, 
Ypres  and  Friburff,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  courage  and  skill.  In  1745,  he  com- 
manded the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  in  which  he  took  an  hon- 
orable share.  After  having  taken  many 
strong  places  in  Flanders,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Bereen-op-Zoom,  by  storm, 
September  16, 1747.  This  place,  till  then, 
had  been  considered  impregnable,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
covered  by  a  formidable  army.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  he  received  the  stafiT  of  mar- 
shal. He  died  1755.  L6wendal  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  engineering, 
geography  and  tactics,  and  spoke  Latin, 
German,  English,  Italian,  Russian  and 
French,  with  fluency.  With  these  ao- 
complii^ments,  he  combined  modesty 
and  amJableness  of  disposition,  though  a 
devotee  of  pleasure,  like  the  marshal 
Saxe,  hiB  most  intimate  friend,  whom  he 
also  resembled  in  his  application  to  mili- 
tary studies. 

LowEH  Empire  (Bas  Empire) ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
period  of  its  decline.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  government  at  Byzan- 
tium (CoDStantinoplel  and  the  division  of 
the  empire  into  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
the  former  m  oflen  called  the  Byzantine 
(q.  V.)  empire,  and»  afl^r  the  restoration  of 
the  Western  or  Latin  empire,  under  Char- 
lemagne, the  Greek  empire.  Lebeau's 
Histaire  du  Baa  Empire  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  embraces 
the  whole  period. 

Low  Gbrmar  (in  German,  Plattdeuisdij 
Niederdeutsdii  Nieders&chsiach ;  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  also  Sassisdi)  is  that  soflr 
er  German  dialect,  which  was  formerly 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and 
even  now  is  the  language  of  the  common 
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I  people  in  most  parts  of  North  or  Lower 
Germanv,  and  many  of  the  educated  rank 
use  it  when  they  wish  to  be  very  fiuniliar, 
or  when  the^  address  people  of  the  classea 
before  menaoned.  In  some  legal  format 
it  has  maintained  itself;  thus  the  Ham- 
burg oath  of  citizenship  is  in  Low  Ger- 
man. ,  Recently,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  interesting  dialect.  It  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupted 
language,  but  a  distinct  dialect,  as  much 
so  as  Sie  high  German,  though  circum- 
stances have  caused  the  latter  to  become 
the  language  of  literature  and  the  Edu- 
cated classes.  fSee  the  division  German 
Langvage,  in  the  article  Gemumy ;  also 
DmUct)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  dialects,  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man, is  the  more  ancient.  Probablyv  iii 
very  remote  times,  soon  after  the  first 
Asiatic  tribes  had  entered  Germany,  two 
chief  dialects  were  formed — a  softer  and 
a  harsher — whilst  one  of  the  Asiatic  no- 
madic tribes  went  northward,  and  the 
other  inclined  to  the  south,  along  the 
Danube.  Diversities  of  climate,  soQ  and 
way  of  living,  may  soon  have  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  tlie  dialects  of  the 
tribes.  The  rough  and  woody  mounr- 
tains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
warlike  occupations  of  .the  dwellers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  gave  roughness 
and  sharpness  to  the  speech  of  this  re- 
gion, whilst  the  open  and  plain  country 
of  the  north  produced  mflder  manners 
and  a  softer  language.  Yet  an  entire  sep- 
aration of  these  two  dialects  could  not 
take  place  as  lone  as  the  tribes  speaking 
them  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  and,  even  after 
they  had  formed  permanent  settlements, 
much  similarity  iliust  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Hence  we  find,  in 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  German 
language,  a  constant  mixture  of  both  the 
chief  dialects.  (See  the  article  Anglo- 
Saxon,)  The  time  of  their  separation  is 
not  to  oe  fixed  with  certainty.  So  much^ 
however,  is  clear,  that  both  dialects,  for  a 
long  time,  were,  mixed,  and^^afler  their  to- 
tal separation,  existed  for  a  long  time  inr- 
dependenUy  of  each  other — the  harsher  di- 
alect in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  part  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony ;  the  smoother  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia>  on  tira 
Lower  Rhine,  and  m  all  Belgium.  The 
long  and  extended  dominion  of  the  iiow 
German  dialect  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  idioms  derived  from  it.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are,  1.  the  Aofflo-SaxoB. 
(q.  y.) ;  i.  the  Nonnan  ;  a  the  Dutch,  00 
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called  since  the  thirteenth  century  ;  4.  the 
Icelandic  ;  5.  the  Norwegian  ;  6.  the 
Swedish  ;  7.  the  Low  Saxon,  as  spoken 
at  present  That  the  High  German  at- 
tained, nevertheless,  at  an  early  period,  a 
somewhat  superior  standing,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  higher 
intellectual  cultivation  of  Germany  musk 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  Hohen- 
Btaufeo  (q.  v.)  or  Suabian  emperora,  and 
with  them,  consequently,  the  High  Ger- 
man sained  the  ascendency.  When,  on 
the  omer  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tweiflh  century,  at  the  time  of  the  emi- 

Ction  from  Holland  into  Germany,  the 
w  German  had  become  enriched  from 
the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  emigrants,  and 
the  Hansa  produced  so  much  activity  in 
the  North,  Low  German  also  became, 
for  some  time,  a  literary  language,  and  af- 
fords works  of  much  repute;  particularly 
the  incomparable  Renard  the  Fox.  (q.  v.) 
But  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  gave 
predominance  to  the  High  German,  and 
a  natural  consequence  was,  that,  whilst 
this  became  the  exclusive  language  of  lit- 
erature. Low  German  was  checked  in  its 
developement,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  its  rival  in  courts,  churches,  schools, 
and  th^  circles  of  the  welt  educated.  In 
a  few  parts  of  the  couutry,  only,  it  main- 
,  tajned  its  ground  in  works  both  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  secular  character,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurr,  as  in 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Westphalia.  As 
the  language  of  the  pcfople,'  Low  Ger- 
man stiU  exists,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
difierent  dialects,  which,  in  several  re- 
spects, difier  considerably.  A  supercilious 
disparagement  of  this  dialect,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  High  German, 
has  led  many  German  scholare  to  neglect 
it  entirely ;  and  they  have  thus  &llen  into 
etymological  and  other  mistakes,  from  ig- 
norance of  this  essential  branch  of  their 
language.  Leibnitz  recommended  the 
'Study  of  it  as  a  means  of  enriching,  cor- 
recting and  explaining  the  High  German  ; 
and,  of  late,  the  scholara  of  Germany  have 
begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  idiom. 
The  study  of  it  is  essential  even  to  the 
English  etymologist,  to  enable  him  prop- 
erly to  understadd  his  own  language,  as 
faf  as  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  J.  H.  Yoss 
made  the  attempt  to  revive  this  dialect,  by 
several  excellent  poetical  compositions  in 
it  The  most  has  been  done,  however,  by 
Charles  F.  A.  ScheUer,  who  has  lately 
published  a  series  of  IjOw  German  works, 
or  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  knowledge 
of  Low  German  literature  ;  among  them 
an  edition  of  Roiaitl  the  Fox ;  luso  the 


iS%f-Bdi  der  Stad^runMOgk,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  G,'G,  Leibnitii  SaipioreaR^ 
rum  Brungvigensium  (Brunswick,  18291 ; 
Der  Lcaen  Doctnndl  (Brunswick,  1825) ; 
BUcherhmde  der  SamschrJVUderdeuUchm 
%>racke  (Literature  of  the  Sassic-Low. 
German  Language)  (Brunswick,  1826).  In 
the  prefece  to  the  Laien  DoeirinAly  Mr. 
ScheUer  speaks  of  having  made  use  of 
neariy  2000  Sassic  writings,  for  a  diction- 
ary of  this  dialect,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing. The  Fenmck  einea  BremishrMaier' 
s&chaischen  WbrUrbmha  (5  vol&,  Bremen, 
1771) ;  the  HoUUm  Idwticon  of  Sch(itzel ; 
the  Geadnchte  der  ^Nteder-S&chnschai 
&^rache  von  Johann  FViedrich  August  tSn' 
deriing  (Magdeburg,1800);  the  Versuckemer 
ptatkuutscli^  SprachUhre  mU  heaorukrer 
BerUcksicktigun^  der  Mecklenbumsehen 
Mundart  von  J.  Musteua  (New  Streutz  and 
New  Brandenburg,  1829),  deserve  mentioD. 

Lowlands;  a  term  applied  to  the  south 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Highlands,  which  comprise  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts.  (See  Highlands^ 
and  Scotland.] 

LowRT,  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  modem  Eng- 
lish engraver  of  eminence,  was  bom  in 
January,  1762.  Afler  studying  medicine 
for  some  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  en- 
graving. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  raling 
machine,  possessing  the  property  of  ruling 
successive  lines^  either  equidistant  or  in 
just  gradation,  from  the  greatest  required 
width  to  the  nearest  possible  approxima- 
tion ;  also  of  one  capable  of  drawinfr  lines 
to  a  point,  and  of  forming  concentnc  cir- 
cles. In  1798,  he  firat  introduced  the  use 
of  diamond  points  for  etching — an  inven- 
tion highly  important,  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  tone  produced  by  them,  as 
well  as  of  their  durability^  Many  other 
useful  improvements  in  engraving  were 
also  discovered  by  him,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  who  succeeded  in  what  is 
technically  termed  **  bitinfj^  steel  in"  well. 
Messrs.  Longman's  edition  of  doctqr 
Rees's  Oyclopwdia,  commenced  in  1800, 
ft>r  nearly  20  yeara  occupied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time.  He  also  labored 
for  Wilkins's  Viiruvws,  and  Magnd  Qrm- 
eia,  Nicholson's  Architectural  iSctionair, 
and,  lasdy,  the  Enc^dopttdia  MetronoU^ 
tana,  on  which  he  was  employed  till  his 
last  illness.  He  died  June  23, 1824.  His 
ehef'd^cnofre  is  considered  to  be  an  engrav- 
ing from  the  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  in 
Nicholson's  Architecture.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1812. 

LowTH,  Robert,  a  distinguished  Enr- 
lish  prelate,  was  bora  at  Buriton,  in  1710. 
He  received  his  education  at  MHnelMBter 
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seboo],  whence  he  was  elected,  in  1790,  to 
New  collefle,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  in  1734,  and,  in  1741,  was 
dected  professor  of  poetry  in  the  univer- 
mty  of  Oxford.  In  1753,  he  published  his 
De  saera  Poe$i  Hebrttorum  PredecHones 
^cademtMS  (4to.),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  EngHsb,  French  and  Gemian. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815, 
with  notes  by  Micha^Ks  Rosenmfiller, 
&c.  In  1754,  he  received  the  deffree  of 
D.  D.  fix>m  the  university  of  Oxrord,  by 
diploma,  and,  in  1755,  went  to  Ireland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated 
lum  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  prefer- 
ment he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  rectoiy  of  Sedgefield.  In 
1758,  was  published  his  Life  of  William 
of-  Wykeham  (8vo.),  which,  in  1762,  was 
foDowed  by  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
English  Gnunniar.  In  1756,  a  misun- 
derstanding took  place  between  doctors 
Lowth  and  Warfourton,the  latter  of  whon) 
took  ,ofience  at  certain  passages  in  the 
PraieetiontSj  concerning  the  bM)k  of  Job, 
which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  the- 
ory of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
Waibuiton,  in  an  Appendix  concerning 
the  Book  of  Job,  added  to  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  indulged  in  the 
acrimony  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  thereby  produced  a  reply  from  doctor 
Lowth,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses, which  has  become  memorable  at  once 
for  the  ability  and  severity  of  its  criticism. 
The  ultimate  silence  of  the  Warburtoni- 
ans  mve  the  victory  to  their  antagonists. 
In  1766,  doctor  Lowth  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St  DavidVi,  whence,  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  lie  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Oxford.  In  1777,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  tlie  next 
vear  published  the  last  of  his  literary  la- 
bors— Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  virith  a 
preliminary  dissertation  and  notes.  Rosen- 
mfiller  says  he  understands  and  expresses 
the  Hebrew  poet  better  than  anv  other 
writer.  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Comwallifl,  the  primacy  was  offered  to 
doctor  Lowth,  but  he  declined  that  digni- 
ty, in  consequence  of  his  age  and  family 
afflictions.  He  died  November  3,  1787, 
aged  77. 

LoxoDRomc  Cttrve,  or  Spiral  ;  the 
path  of  a  ship,  when  her  course  is  directed 
constantly  towards  the  same  point  of  the 
compass,  thereby  cutting  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.    fSee  Rhumb  Line.) 

LoTOi^  If^atius  (or,  in  Spanish,  Inigo) 
de^  A  saint  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  church, 


founder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  bom 
in  1491,  in  the  caede  of  Loyola,  in  the 
Spanish  province  Guipuscoa,  the  youngest 
or  the  11  chiklren  of  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Ignatius  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V  (stimamed  the  Catholic),  kinc 
of  Arragon.  Till  his  29th  year,  he  served 
in  the  army,  was  distinguished  for  bravery, 
gallantry  and  vanity,  and  made  indifferent 
verses.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the 
French,  he  was  wounded  in  both  less, 
one  of  which,  beihg  crooked  after  me 
cure,  he  caused  it  to  be  broken  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  made  straight 
During  the  siege,  he  had  shown  great 
valor  and  firmness,  and,  when  the  com- 
mander wished  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  provisions,  he  alone 
opposed  it  As  soon  as  the  soldi^s  saw 
him  fall,  they  surrendered.  During  his 
ffickness,  Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with 
books,  and,  as  there  were  no  romanc^ain 
the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish  translation 
ofthe  life  ofthe  Savior,  by  Landolphus,  a 
Carthusian,  and  a  volume  ofthe  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  His  imagination  was  highly 
excited  by  these  books.  What  others  had 
done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  biogra- 
phies, he  thought  he  mijBfht  do  also,  as  he 
afterwards  said  himselt  He  determined 
to  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  penitence  and 
holiness.  The  Virgin,  he  thought,  ap- 
peared to  him,  with  ttie  holy  Infant  in  her 
arms,  both  regarding  him  virith  looks  of 
benign  coipplacency  and  encouragement 
His  brother  Martin  Garcia  observed  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, entreating  him  to  remember  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  obtained ;  but  Ignatius  was 
firm.  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's 
house,  in  Onate,  he  proceeded  to  Navar- 
retta,  where  he  collected  some  debts,  and, 
having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  cred- 
itors, gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  proceeded 
alone,  upon  his  mule,  to  Montserrat  A 
Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
sation, uttered  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Virgin,  which  appeared  to  Ignatiusmas- 

EhemouSf  and,  while  the  Mpor,  luckily  for 
imself,  pricked  forward,  Loyola  delib- 
erated whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fol- 
low and  stab  him.  The  Moor  had  gone 
to  a  village  off  the  road,  and  Ignatius  let 
his  mule  choose  his  own  way,  with  the 
intention  of  killing  the  infidel,  if  the  mule 
should  cany  him  to  the  village;  but  it 
was  not  so  ordered,  and  he  arrived  at 
Montserrat  Here  he  consecrated  his  arms 
to  the  Virgin,  declared  himself  her  knight. 
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•nd  proceeded  to  the  hospital  at  Manren, 
a  amall  place  not  far  from  Montsernit, 
where  he  fasted  ri^rously,  scourged  him- 
ae)^  neither  cut  his  nails  nor  combed  his 
hair,  and  prayed  seven  hours  a  day.  He 
bef^ed  his  bread,  bread  and  water  being 
his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly, 
he  gave  what  remained  to  others.  In  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced, 
visions  haunted  him,  and  tempted  him. 
RecoHecdons  arose  of  his  birth  and  breed- 
ing, his  former  station,  his  former  habits 
of  life, — ^these  compared  with  his  present 
situation,  in  a  hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags, 
the  companion  of  beggars !  This  tempta- 
tion he  at  once  quelle  and  punished,  by 
drawing  closer  to  the  beggar  at  his  side, 
and  courting  more  fiimihaiity  with  him. 
He  then  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing in  this  painful,  and,  as  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  to  be,  beasdy  life,  till  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence 
should  be  numbered :  Could  he  bear  this  ? 
The  question,  he  thought,  came  fix)m  Sa- 
tan :  to  Satan  he  replied  triumphandy,  by 
asking  him  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  ensure 
life  to  him  for  a  single  hour;  and  he 
comforted  and  strengthened  himself  bv 
comparing  the  longest  span  of  human  life 
to  eternity.  It  is  affirmed  that,  at  this 
time,  h^  was  entranced  from  one  Sunday 
to  another,  lying,  all  that  while,  so  appar- 
evdy  lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons 
would  have  had  him  buried,  if  others  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
whether  be  were  dead,  and,  in  so  doins, 
felt  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart.  lie 
awoke  fipom  this  ecstasy,  as  from  a  sweet 
sleep,  sighing  forth  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Oriandini  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable 
conjecture,  that,  as  great  mysteries  were 
revealed  to  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapt  into 
the  third  heaven,  so,  during  these  seven 
days,  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  he  was  to  found,  were  mani- 
fested to  Ignatius.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock, 
not  &r  from  that  city.  The  cave  was 
dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  but,  for 
tliis  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for  its 
solitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow 
vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  con- 
cealed it,  the  more  agreeable  to  him.  Hav- 
ing remained  some  ten  months  at  Manresa, 
a  city  Which,  his  bio^phers  say,  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  peculiar  favor  in 
heaven,  as  the  cradle  of  his  Chrisdan 
infancy,  and  the  school  of  his  first  evan- 
gelical discipline,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem,  less  for  the  deare  of 
seeinff  those  places  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  than 


in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the 
infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  holy 
land,  or  of  gaining  the  palm  of  martyrdom 
in  the  attempt,  K>r  6x  this  he  was  most 
ambitious  A  dangerous  passage  of  five 
days  brouffht  him  to  Gaeta,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  foot  This  was 
a  painfiil  and  perilous  journey. »  It  was 
seldom  that  he  was  admitted  into  a  town, 
or  under  a  roof^  for  fear  of  the  plague,  his 
appearance  being  that  of  a  man  who,  if 
not  stricken  with  the  disease,  had  recently 
recovered  from  it ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
he  was  fain  to  lie  down,  at  night,  m  a 
porch,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  reached 
Rome,  howeve^,  where  there  was  either 
not  the  same  alarm,  or  not  the  same  vigi- 
lance. At  Venice,  he  be§^|ed  his  bread, 
ai^  slept  on  the  ^und,  till  a  wealthy 
Spaniaitl,  recognismg  him  for  a  oountiy- 
man,  took  him  to  has  house,  and  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  the  doge,  from 
whom  ho  obtained  a  fiee  passage  to  Cy- 
prus. From  Jaffii,  he  proceeded,  with 
other  pilgrims,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usual 
manner;  and,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  asse^  on  the  spot  where  the  friars 
were  waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive 
them,  and  when  they  had  the  first  sight 
of  the  holy  city,  all  were  sensible  of  what 
they  deemed  an  emotion  of  supernatural 
delight  He  now  besan  his  return  to 
Spain,  more  unprovidea  even  than  he  had 
len  it  No  difficulty  occurred  in  re-eross- 
ing  to  Cyprus.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
character  firom  his  fellow-pilgrims,  and 
they,  having  taken  their  passa^  from  that 
island  in  a  lar^e  Venetian  ship,  besought 
the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage,  as  one 
for  whose  holy  conversation  tliey  could 
vouch.  The  Venetian  captain  was  no 
believer  in  such  holiness,  and  he  replied, 
that  a  saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  ship 
to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upon  the  water,  as  so  many 
others  had  done.  The  master  of  a  smaller 
vessel  was  more  compassionate ;  and  this, 
though  so  much  less  sea-worthy  than  the 
other  that  none  of  the  other  pilffrims  em- 
barked in  her,  reached  Italv  sarely,  afler  a 
perilous  voyage,  while  the  other'  was 
wrecked.  He  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  in 
travelling  from  Ferrero  to  Genoa,  where 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in 
the  field,  by  both  which  he  must  pass, 
with  the  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiers, 
into  whose  company  he  fell,  pointed  out 
another  route.  But  I^atius  liked  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  tabulation ;  the  more 
sufifering,  the  greater  merit,  and,  conaa- 
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quently,  the  more  eoDtentmeDt;  and  he 
ivas  contented  aceordinffly,  when,  upon 
attempting  to  enter  a  waUed  town,  which 
was  in  poflBesnon  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was 
seized  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  jour- 
ney to  JenisaJem,  notwithstanding  all  the 
baidflhips  which  he  endured  in  it,  had  so 
greatly  improyed  his  health,  that  he 
thought  the.  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his 
Goune  of  life,  which  had  been  enjoined 
him  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  be  allowable, 
having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  resume  his  former  mode 
of  apparel,  in  its  full  wretchedness ;  but  he 
clad  nimself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and 
cut  the  soles  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  let  the  sravel  in,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare for  himself  a  further  refinement  of 
discomfor^^r  the  fragments  of  sole 
which  he  fl^lefl,  were  soon  worn  away, 
while  the  "^pper-leather  remained,  and 
thus  be  contrived  to  walk,_ln  winter,  with 
his  bare  feet  on  the  earth,  and  yet  no  one 
suepected  that  he  was  thus  meritoriously 
afflicting  himsdf.  In  1.534,  he  returned 
to  Barcelona,  and  began  to  study  gram- 
mar. After  a  residence  of  two  years,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
found  some  adherents;  but  the  inquisi- 
tion imprisoned  him  for  his  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft  Hewasnotdehvered 
from  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  until 
1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed, 
were  only  worira  of  an  ascetic  character. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  af- 
terwards noted  as  his  followers;  as  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bovadilla,  Rodri^ez,  Pierre 
Favre,  and  others.  (See  Lotnez,  and  Jes^ 
uiU,)  They  conceived  the  plan  of  an  or- 
der for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and 
sinners,  and,  on  Ascension  day,  in  1534^ 
they  united  for  this  great  work  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Mont- 
martre.  Some  of  these  men  had  not  yet 
finidied  their  theoloffica]  studies,  and,  un- 
til this  should  take  pbce,  Ignatius  returned 
10  Spain.  They  then  met  -again  in  1596, 
at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
.Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation^  of 
then*  society  from  pope  Paul  Hi.  They 
took  the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  obedience 
and  poverty,  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio  Veralli  at  Venice.  (For  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  order,  and  its  final  abolition  in 
moat  countries,  see  article  Jendis,)  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  its  nnme^  given  by 
Lamez,  adopted  by  the  society,  and  re* 
corded  by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet,  is, 
that  IgnatiuB,  loeing  his  bodily  senses^  saw 


himself  surrounded  with  the  fbll  splendor 
of  heaven ;  saw  the  Fattier  beholding  hhu 
with  an  aspect  full  of  love,  the  Son  bear- 
ing his  cross,  and  pointing  to  the  marks 
of  his  pasGBon ;  heard  the  Father  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  himself 
benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and 
heard  these  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
Son,  EigovobtsRrnnaprojpitiusero,  There- 
fore it  was,  according  to  Lainez,  that  he 
mre  his  order  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
%»tis.  In  1541,  Ignatius  v^as  chosen  gen- 
eral of  the  society ;  but  Lainez,  his  suc- 
cessor, must  be  considered,  even  fh>m  the 
c^mm^scement,  as  the  person  who  gave 
to  the  order  the  orgatiization,  by  which  it 
has  astonished  the  worid,  though  Ignatius, 
by  his  ardent  zeal,  may  have  given  it  a 
great  impulse.  Ignatius  continued  his  ab- 
stinence and  penances  during  lifo.  Even 
when  general,  he  used  to  perform  the 
meanest  labors  in  his  churen  in  Rome, 
instructed  little  children,  though  not  roas- 
ter of  the  Italian,  and  collect^  alms  for 
the  Jevra  and  public  women,  for  whose 
conversion  he  displayed  great  zeal.  He 
died  July  28, 1556,  exhausted  by  fatiffues. 
Forty-three  years  afker,  he  was  declared 
heahu  bv  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV  can- 
onized him.  His  feast  iu  the  Catholic 
church  falls  upon  July  31.  There  are 
two  wol-ks  of  Loyola,  his  Constitudon  of 
the  Order,  in  Spanish,  praised  bv  cardinal 
Richelieu  as  a  masterpiece ;  and  his  Spirit- 
ual Exereises,  also  in  Spanish  (Rome, 
1548),^~a  work,  the  first  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  hospiuil  at  Manresa.  It 
has  been  oflen  translated.  Among  his 
biographers,  we  may  mention  A&ffei, 
Bouhours  and  Ribadeneira.  Of  the  mira^' 
cles  attributed  to  him,  at  a  later  period,  his 
contemp(»ary  Ribadeneira  saya  nothing, 
as  Bayle  remarked. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given 
by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duty 
of  a  seaman. 

Luhba's-HoU  is  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  will 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LuBEcs,  formeriy  the  chief  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  at  present  one  of  the  four  free 
cities  of  the  German  confoderacy,  officially 
styled  the  "  republic  and  tree  Hanseatic 
city  of  Lfibeck,''  was  founded  by  Adolphus 
II,  count  of  Holstein-Schaumburff,  in  1144, 
who,  10  years  afterwards,  ceded  it  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  Heniy 
made  it  a  free  port  for  the  northern  na- 
tiona,   grsnted   it  municipal    privileges^ 
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which  were  confinned  by  sevenl  empe-' 
rois,  and  saye  it  the  celebrated  L&beck 
code,  whicn  was  afterwarda  adopted  by 
many  German  citiea.  In  1226^  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  .empire,  and  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  union 
(see  Hansa);  its  fleet  commanded  the 
Mhic;  Gustavus  Vasa  found  refuge  with- 
in its  walls  from  Christian  II;  and  its 
Toice  decided  the  affidrs  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  North.  Liibeck  contains  22,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
idand  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wack- 
enitz,  on  a  slight  elevation.  The  ram- 
parts now  serve  as  a  promenade.  The 
bouses  are  substantially  Duilt,  of  stone,  but 
old-fashioned.  Since  1530,  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  have  prevailed.  Ltibeck  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral 
oontains  many  tombs  and  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  altar  (>y  Quel- 
lino,  for  its  astronomical  clock,  and  the 
allegorical  paintings,  called  the  Dance  of 
Dem.  There  are  also  a  Calvinistic  and 
a  Catholic  church.  The  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  is 
also  the  gynmasium  of  seven  daases.  A 
drawing-echool  for  hiechanics,  a  commer- 
cial institute,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industry,  and  other  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, prove  the  pubtic  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zens. L&beck,  which,  by  its  situation,  is 
connected  with  the  North  sea  and  the 
Baltic,  has  an  important  carrying  trade 
between  Germany  and  the  countries  on 
the  Bakic,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  wine,  leather,  flax  and  com. 
It  maintains  important  banking  operations 
with  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Copenhagen  and 
Petersburg.  There  are  also  two  insur- 
ance companies  and  an  exchange;  and 
about  70--80  ships  are  owned  by  the  citi- 
zens. In  1817,  above  900  ships  arrived  at 
L&beck ;  yet  commerce  and  business  have 
much  declined.  By  the  Stecknitz,  which 
fklls  into  the  Trave  above  the  town,  and 
which  is  connected,  by  the  Dolwenau, 
virith  the  Elbe,  the  latter  river  is  acces- 
fflble  firom  Lfibeck,  and  much  of  the  mer- 
chandise fifom  the  Baltic  passes  by  Liibeck 
for  Hamburg.  L(ibeck  has  sugar-refine- 
ries, tobacco,  leather,  starch-works,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  hat,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  &c.  The  territory  of  the 
town,  consisting  of  Beraedorf  and  the 
l^erlands  (which  belonj^to  Liibeck  in  com- 
mon with  Hamburg),  is  116  miles  square, 
with  18,000  inhabitants.  To  this  territory 
belongs  the  small  town  of  Travem&nde, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  vrith  a 
harbor  and  baths.    When  the  constitution 


of  the  empire  was  abolished,  in  1806,  Lft* 
beck,  though  disconnected  fiom  the  rest  of 
Germany,  remained  a  free  Hanseatic  city. 
After  the  battle  of  Liibeck  (Nov.  6^  1806), 
Blficher  finished  his  retreat  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ratkau.  9500  Prussians  and  1500 
Swedes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  L(ibeck 
waspillaged.  In  1810,  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  French  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Lfibeck 
was  again  declared  a  free  citv.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  four  burgomasters 
and  16  counsellors.  The  body  of  citizens 
is  divided  into  12  guilds,  each  of  which 
has  one  vote.  Tne  revenue  is  about 
400,000  guilders ;  th  J  debt,  3,000,000.  In 
the  German  diet,  Lfibeck  has  one  vote,  with 
the  three  other  free  cities ;  and  in  the  ple- 
num, one  vote.  The  contingej^u  406  men. 
LCibeck  is  tiie  seat  of  the  suplBp  court  of 
appeal  of  the  four  free  cities^In  1827,  a 
convention  of  friendship,  navigation  and 
commerce  was  concluded  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  republics,  and  fi^ee  Han- 
seatic cities  of  Ltibeck,  Bremen  and  Ham-^ 
burg,  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
(•^m.  JtMWjak  Remitter,  iv.)  ^ 

LucA  GioRDArro  (also  called  Luca  Fa 
Presto).    (See  QiordoM.) 

LucANUs,  Marcus  Annaeus;  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
A.  D.  38.  His  father,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  tiie  youngest  brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  Lucan  went  to  Rome 
when  a  child,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  ablest  masters  in  philosophy,  smm- 
mar  and  riietoric  Seneca  introduced 
him  into  public  life.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  a  questor  before  he  was  of  lawful 
age,  and  entered  tiie  college  of  augurs. 
Having  obtained  some  celebrity  by  several 
poems,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero, 
who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
poet  The  latter,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
had  recited  a  poem  upon  the  history  of 
Niobe,  before  a  numerous  assembly,  and 
obtained  great  applause,  when  Lucan  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival,  with  a 
poem  upon  Orpheus,  and  the  auditora 
adjudgea  him  the  superiority.  From 
that  time,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with 
hatred,  forimde  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  public,  and  spoke  of  his  works 
vnth  derision  and  contempt  This  in- 
duced Lucan  to  conq)ire  against  hinL 
with  several  distinguished  persons,  of 
whom  Piso  was  the  head.  The  plot  vnB 
discovered,  and  Lucan,  who,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  old  grammarian,  was 
so  unnatural  as  to  inform  against  his  own 
mother  as  accessary,  was  condemned  to 
death.    He  chose  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
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and  had  his  yeins  opened.  He  died  ia 
the  27th  year  of  his  age.  Of  his  poems, 
only  his  Pharaaiia  has  come  down  to  us, 
in  which  he  narrates  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  between  Ceesar  and  Pompev. 
The  poem  is  unfinished,  and  is  frequently 
disQgured  with  harshness  and  obscurity 
in  the  expression,  rhetorical  bombast,  and 
exaggerated  figures ;  but  these  defects  are, 
at  lesst  in  part,  compensated  by  a  noble- 
ness,of  sentiment  and  a  love  of  fi«edom, 
which  run  through  the  whole  work,  and 
some  passages  are  truly  poetical.  The  best 
editions  are  the  Varioram  (Leyden,  1658, 
8vo.),  Oudendorp^s  (Leyden,  1728, 2  vols., 
4to.^  Burmann's  (Leyden,  1740,  4to.)^ 
and  Weder^  with  the  notes  of  Bentley 
and  Grotius  (Leipeic,  1819, 2  vols.)  Lu- 
can  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Rowe. 

LvcATAS.    (See  Bahamaa,) 

LoccA ;  a  city  and  duchy  in  Italy,  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  the  Romans,  which,  on 
the  fidl  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (774), 
was  added,  by  Charlemagne,  to  his  territo- 
ries, and  annexed  by  Otho  I  (the  Gre&t) 
to  bis  Gennan  dominions.  Duriuc  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  sold  by  its 
masters,  on  account  of  the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  its  citizens.  Louis  of  Bavaria 
appointed  the  brave  Castruccio  Castra- 
caui  duke  of  Lucca,  but  this  dignity  be- 
came extinct  at  his  death.  After  many 
cbanses  of  its  tyrants,  having  been  sold 
to  Florence,  Lucca  finally  obtained  its 
fireedom,  in  1370,  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV,  for  200,000  guild^u  Though  of- 
ten at  war  with  Florence,  it  maintained 
its  independence  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, under  the  government  of  a  gonfah' 
fdare  and  a  counciL  The  French  obliged 
it  to  adopt  a  new  Constitution,  and,  in 
1797,  it  was  united  with  Piombino,  and 
siven  to  Bacciocchi,  brother-in-law  of 
Napoleon,  as  a  principality.  In  1815,  the 
Austrians  took  possession  of  it,  and,  by  an 
act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
eranted  to  the  In&nta  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  king  Charies  IV  of  Spain, 
and  widow  of  the  king  of  Ftruria,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  with  complete 
sovereignty.  To  the  revenue  of  the 
countiy  (700,000  guildere),  an  annuity 
of  500,000  francs  was  added,  which 
Austria  and  Tuscany  bound  themselves  to 
pay.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  the 
family  of  the  Infimta,  or  its  transference  to 
any  other  throne,  the  duchy  of  Lucca  is  to 
be  imited  to  Tuscany.  Maria  Louisa 
accepted  the  government  in  1818,  after 
the  reversion  of  Parma  (q.  v.)  was  secured 
to  her.    The  duchy  of  Lucca  (413  square 


miles,  137,500  inhabitants)  is  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean,  Modena  and  Tuscanv, 
and,  although  the  soil  is  not  universally 
fertile,  the  people  are  in  good  condition. 
The  Apennines  stretch  along  its  bounda- 
ries ;  in  other  parts  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  Sercbio  is  not  navigable,  and  is  only 
used  for  floating  down  wood.  It  fonns 
the  beautiful  Val  di  Sercbio.  The- pro- 
ductions are  com  (not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  inhabitants),  great  quantiliee  of  fruit, 
as  olives,  chesmuts,  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs  and  mulberries.  It  also 
yiekis  good  wine ;  olives  form  the  richest 
agricultural  produce ;  the  oil  of  Lucca  is 
the  best  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  the  raising  of  cattle,  are  also  lucrative. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  duke  is 
limited  by  a  senate,  which  he  annually 
asseihbles.  Lucca,  the  capital,  and  ducal 
residence  (with  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
*  river  Serchio,  in  a  fertile  plain,  encom- 
passed by  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
olive  trees,  and,  at  the  summits,  with  oak 
and  fir  trees),  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a  beau- 
tiful walk.  The  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow;  the  churches  and 

E'  *'  5  buildings,  phiin.  The  cathedral  is 
but  in  a  bad  style ;  the  palace  is  old, 
rithout  beauty.  The  Accademiadegli 
Otcwrij  founded  in  1584,  was  reorganized 
in  1805,  un4er  the  tide  ^ccademta  Luc- 
cftmna  c^  iSbtenze,  Lettere  ed  w9rit,  by  prince 
Bacciocchi.  Here  is  also  a  university 
with  an  observatory.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  contains  two  larce  wool- 
len, and  considerable  silk  manuuictories. 
The  inhabitants  cany  on  a  trade  in  oil  and 
silk,  and  are  actively  enipiged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
aie  adorned  with  countiy  seats.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  mineral  bath  and  the  harbor  ' 
of  Viareggio. 

LuccHESiMi,  Girolamo,  marquis  of^  for- 
merly Prussian  ministerof  state,deBceuded 
from  a  patrician  family  of  Lucca,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1752,  was  introduced  by 
die  abb6  Fbntaua  to  Frederic  II,  about 
1778,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as 
Ubrarian,  with  the  title  of  a  chamberlain. 
Lucchesini,  the  literary  friend  of  Frederic 
II,  first  received  a  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment under  his  successor,  being  sent  to 
Warsaw,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  state,  in  1788,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  activity,  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  independence  against  Russia, 
and,  in  March,  1790,  brought  about  an 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Poland.  In 
1791,  he  was  present  at  the  congress  of 
Reichenbach,  in  the  capacity  of  a  plenipo- 
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tmtiaiy,  fiur  eSeddng^  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  and  Dutch  miniBten,  a  peace 
between  the  Turits  and  the  emperor.  In 
July,  1799,  he  went  once  more  to  War- 
saw, where  he  was  compelled,  by  existing 
circumstances,  to  break  the  alliance  that 
he  himsell'  had  signed.  In  January,  1793» 
the  king  appoints  him  liis  ambassador  to 
Vienna;  he,  however,  accotnpanied  the 
king  during  the  greater  part  of  that  cam- 
paign. In  March,  1797,  lie  was  recalled 
nt>m  Vienna,  and,  in  September^  1808^ 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  extraordinaiy,  to 
Paris,  and  afterwards  Tisited  Napoleon  at 
Milan.  The  breakinff  out  of  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  France,  in  October, 
1806,  was  unjusdy  ascribed  to  his  instiga- 
tion. He  accompanied  the  king  to  me 
battle  of  Jena,  then  rinied  an  armistice 
with  Napoleon  at  Chariottenburg,  of 
which,  however,  the  king  did  not  ap- 
prove; in  consequence  of  which,  as  he 
believed  himself  to  have  lost  the  favor  of 
the  king,  he  took  his  dismission,  in  order 
to  return  to  Lucca.  He  was  afterwards 
chamberlain  to  Napoleon's  sister,  the 
princess  of  Lucca,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother's 
second  marrit^.  Count  S^gur,  in  his 
2\iUeau  hialonque  et  polUique  de  PEunme, 
passes  the  foliowinff  judgment  on  nis 
Polish  mission:  *'No  man  was  better 
adapted  for  the  post  than  he.  His  ac- 
tivity left  no  opportunity  unimproved. 
Vigilant  in  accomplishinff  his  object,  and 
rapid  in  choosing  the  best  means,  the 
marquis  of  Lucchesini  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  an  experienced  courtier  with 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 
Learned  without  pedantry,  his  [p«at  mem- 
ory supplied  him  useful  facts  ior  the  pur- 
poses or  business,  as  well  as  interesting 
anecdotes  for  conversation.  His  intimacy 
with  Frederic  II  procured  him  a  great 
influence ;  his  powers  of  insinuation  ena- 
bled him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
all  characters ;  his  sagacity  easily  removed 
the  veil  fit>m  all  mysteries ;  and  his  zeal 
and  activity,  which  gave  him  an  open 
and  frank  appearance,  concealed  his  real 

•  views,  and  pereuaded  the  Poles  that  he 
was  as  ardendy  engaged  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  welfare  as  his  own."  His 
work  concerning  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  SuUfi  Coast  e  gli  Effdti  ddla  Ctm- 

.  ftderasaant  Renana,  etc.  (Italy,  1819),  was 
published  at  Rome,  and  in  a  German 
translation  also,  by  Von  Halem,  at  Leipac 
£3  vols.,  1821 ).  In  the  Mi  deOa  R.  AccadL 
lAuxhta.  dx  Scitfoe,  Ldtert  ed  Artij  I 
(Lucca,  1821),  he  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  Frederic  IL    He  died  at 


FkMieoee,  Oct.  1^  1835.  fie 
be  confounded  vrith  the  marquis  Cesars 
Lucchesini,  counsellor  of  state  in  Lucca, 
whose  DeiP  MuHnaiatu  ddk  LAnguit  a»- 
Ucht  e  mocferru  e  princifMUmenU  ddP 
BaUana^  nroemtda  net  SmoIo  XV UI  dagP 
Raliam  (Lucca,  1819,  2  vols.)^  is  a  coutm- 
nation  of  the  work  of  Denina.  He  has 
also  pubhshed  Fragments  for  the- Late- 
raiy  History  of  Lucca. 

LucBRifS  (lAoem) ;  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland (q.  v.),  bounaed  N.  by  Aana  and 
Zug,  E.  by  Schweitz,  and  8.  and  W. 
by  Berne ;  superficial  area,  800  square 
miles; population,  105,600 Catholics.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  is  great,  but  it 
contains  no  very  lofty  sumants;  mount 
Pilate,  7100  feet  high,  is  the  principaL 
The  soil  is  aeneraliv  firuitful,  and  mora 
com  is  produced  tnan  is  consumed  in 
the  canton.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  aro 
raised,  and  cheese  is  therefore  among  the 
chief  exports.  The  people  are  of  Geraian 
origin,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  condi- 
tion. Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  confede- 
racy in  1332;  its  constitution  is  repre- 
sentative, but  founded  on  aristocratic 
principle  The  sovereign  povrer  resides 
m  the  htmdredy  a  senate  elected  for  life 
by  the  richer  citizens.  Two  prendents 
(SehuUheium)  exereise  the  executive  pow- 
er alternately  for  a  year.  Lucerne  was 
one  of  the  11  cantons  in  which  ftinda- 
roental  chanses  in  the  cantonal  constitu- 
tions were  demanded  by  the  people  in 
October,  1830.  An  account  of  the  move- 
ments at  that  time  will  be  found  in  the 
article  SwUzeriand, — Lucerne,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  river 
ReusB.  It  contains  6700  inhabitants,  and 
is,  alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  the 
seat  of  a  papal  nuncio.  The  cathedral 
contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Eu- 
rope. General  Pfyfter's  topographical 
model  of  a  large  part  of  Switzeriand,  in 
relief  is  to  be  seen  here;  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  lion,  sculptured  in  relief 
on  a  rode  (1820),  to  commemorate  the 
massacre  or  the  Swiss  guards,  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  a 
portion  of  the  large  lake  of  Vierwakl- 
istadtersee. 

Lucia,  St.,  or  St.  Alousis  ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
lonffing  to  Great  Britain  ;  27  miles  long, 
and  12  broad;  seven  leagues  south  of 
Martinico  ;  Ion.  6P  W. ;  lat  13'  37'  N. 
This  island  exhibitB  a  variety  of  hills,  and, 
among  others,  two  that  are  remarkably 
round  and  high,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  are  plains,  ffnely 
watered   with   riven,  and  very  fertile. 
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The  air,  by  the  disposition  of  the  hilb, 
which  admit  the  trade-winds  into  the 
island,  is  very  healthy.  The  soil  produces 
timber,  cocoa  and  fustic,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
conee.  It  is  provided  with  many  bays 
and  harbois,  the  chief  of  which,  called 
LittU  Cartnagty  is  accounted  the  best  in 
all  the  Caribbees.  Population  in  1803, 
16,640 ;  whites,  1290 ;  people  of  color, 
1660;  slaves,  13,690:  in  1810,  20,000. 
The  town  of  Carenage  contains  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  Castres  3000  or 
4000. 

LuoiAN,  a  Greek  autlior,  distinpiished 
for  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  born  in 
Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagene,  on 
the  Euphrates,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  of  humble  ongin,ana  was  placed, 
while  young,  with  his  uncle,  to  study 
statuaiy;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  attempts,'  he  went  to  Antiocb,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  forensic 
rhetoric  He  soon,  however,  confined 
himself  y>  the  latter,  and  Uavelled  in  sev- 
eral countries  (among  others,  Greece,  Ita- 
Iv,  Spain  and  Graul)  as  a  rhetorician.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was 
made  procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Conmiodue,  80 . 
or  90  years  old.  The  works  of  Lucian, 
of  which  manv  have  come  dovm  to  us, 
are  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical  and  satir- 
ical, mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
The  most  popular  are  those  in  which  he 
ridicules  with  great  wit  the  popular  my- 
thology and  the  philosophical  sects,  par- 
ticulimy  his  Dialogues  of  tlie  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  They  have  given  him  the 
character  of  being  the  wittiest  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  He  seems  not  to  belonff  to 
any  system  himself  but  he  attacks  im- 
posture and  superetition  freely  and  boldly 
wherever  he  finds  them.  The  Epicureans, 
who,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  him,  are 
therefore  treated  with  more  forbearance. 
The  Christian  religion,  of  which,  howev- 
er, he  knew  little,  and  that  only  through 
the  medium  of  invsticism,  was  an  object 
of  his  ridicule.  In  his  sarcasm,  he  not 
unfinequently  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
trutli,  sometimes  repeats  calunmies  against 
devated  characters,  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  our  time,  onends 
against  decency,  though,  in  general,  he 
shows  himself  a  fnend  of  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  Bourdo- 
let  (Paris,  1615,  fol),  by  Hemsterhiiis  and 
Reitz  (Amsterdam,  J  743, 4  vols.,4to.),  anjl 
the  Bipont  (10  vols.,  8vo.).  Among  the 
Enfflish  translations  are  those  of  Spence, 
Hk&es  and  Franklin. 


LuciEN  Bonaparte.  (See  Appmdixj 
end  of  this  volume.) 

LuciFER(%U-6earer;  with  the  Greeks^ 
phosphorus) ;  a  sou  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora. 
As  leader  of  the  stars,  his  office,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Hours,  was  to  take  care  of 
the  steeds  and  chariot  of  tlie  sun  ;  and  he 
is  represented  riding  on  a  white  horse,  as 
the  precursor  of  his  mother ;  therefore  the 
morning  star.  He  is  also  the  evening 
star  (Hespeni8\  and  in  tliis  character  has 
a  dark-colored  horse.  For  this  reason, 
riding  horses  (desuUorii)  were  consecrated 
to  him,  and  the  Romans  gave  him  the 
name  of  DuuUor,  It  has  lon^  beeo 
known,  that  the  evening  and  morujog  star 
arB  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  beilutiful  and 
bright  planet  Venus. — The  name  of  Lucifer 
is  suso  given  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  an 
allegor^al  explanation  of  the'fathers  of  the 
church  making  a  passage  of  Isaiah  (rx,  22)^ 
in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  refer  to  the  evil 
one. 

LuciLius,  Cains  Ennius,  a  Ronuui 
knight,  grand  uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great 
on  the  maternal  side,  bom  at  Sueesa  (B.  C. 
149),  served  bis  first  campaign  against 
Numantia,  under  Scipio  Afiicanus,  with 
wbam  he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  con- 
sklered  the  inventor  of  the  Roman  satire^ 
because  he  first  gave  it  the  form  under 
which  this  kind  of  poetry  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  Peraius^  Horace  and  Juve- 
naL  His  satires  were  superior,  indee^l,  to 
the  rude  productions  of  an  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surpassed 
by  those  who  followed  him.  Horace  com- 
pares him  to  a  river  which  carries  along 
precious  dust  mixed  with  much  useless 
rubbish.  Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote^ 
only  soipe  fragments  have  been  preserved 
in  various  editions,  of  which  those  of  Dou- 
sa(Leyden,  1597,  4to.;  Amsterdam,  4661, 
4to. ;  and  Padua,  1735|  are  esteemed  the 
best  In  his  lifetime,  these  satires  bad  an 
uncommon  popularity.  He  died  at  Naples 
about  108  B.  C. — There  was  also  another 
Lucilius,  who  wrote  a  didactic  poem^ito, 
edited  by  Corallus  (Le  Clerc),  Amster- 
dam, 180a 

LuciHA,  a  surname  of  Juno  (according 
to  some,  of  Diana ;  according  to  others, 
the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno),  is  derived  eidier  from  lucus  (grove, 
because  her  temple  stood  in  a  grove),  or 
Ixa:  (light,  "because  children  are  brought  to 
light  at  birth),  or  from  Iweo  (I  shine,  as 
denoting  the  moon).  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  March  1,  on  which  occasion 
the  matrons  assembled  in  her  temple, 
adorned  it  with  flowers,  and  impkured  a 
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happy  and  brwre  poateritj,  fecundity  and 
an  easy  delivery.    (See  ilithna.) 

LucKNER,  Nicholas;  a  baron  of  the 
Qennan  empire,  bom  at  Campen  in  Ba- 
▼aria,  who  became  a  general  in  the  f*rench 
array.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  having 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  conir 
mander  of  hussars,  he  was,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  peace,  invited  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  France,  in  which  he  obtaiued 
the  Fsnk  of  lieutenaot-generaL  In  1789, 
he  sided  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and, 
from  the  beginning  of  1791,  he  held  vari- 
ous military  employments.  His  age,. ex- 
perience and  reputation  occasioned  his 
being  placed  in  situations  to  which  his 
abilities  were  uneouaL  In  December, 
1791,  he  received  the  hdUm  of  marshal ; 
and  a  few  months  after,  he  was  appointed 
eeneraliasimo  of  the  French  armies.  After 
having  made  his  appearance  at  Paris, 
where  be  enjoyed  a  short-lived  popularity, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the 
king's  constitutional  authority,  he  went  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  at  Stras- 
burg.  After  August  10, 1792,  he  lost  the 
chiS*  command.  He  went  to  Paris  to  jus- 
tify himself  before  the  national  conven- 
tion, in  January,  1793,  and  was  ordered  to 
retire  wherever  he  thought  ]Mt>per.  Hav- 
ing some  time  after  demanded  payment 
or  a  pension  due  to  him,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  to  death. 

Lncufow;  a  city  of  Bengal,  capital  of 
a  drear  of  the  same  name,  in  Oude,  situ- 
ated on  the  Goomty ;  95  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Allahabad,  and  215  S.  E.  of  Delhi; 
Ion.  80^  55^  E. ;  lat.  20^  24'  N. ;  popula- 
tion, m  1800,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
300,000;  since  that  time  it  is  thought^ to 
have  diminished  ;  it  was  formerly  esti- 
mated as  high  as  500,000»  It  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernors or  nabobs  of  Ou4e.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  handsome  town,  the  streets  being 
very  irregular  and  narrow ;  some  of  tlie 
houses  of  brick,  but  most  of  them  mud 
walls,  covered  witli  tiles.  The  situation, 
is  bad,  and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which, 
in  hot  weather,  is  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  and  pervades  every  thing.  The 
silt  domes  of  the  mosques  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Azoph  ud  Dowleh  give  it  a  gay 
appearance  at  a  distaoce.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  stand  the  houses  of  the  British 
resident  and  other  European  inhabitanta 
The  Goomty  is  navigable  for  middling- 
sized  vessels  at  all  seasons. 

Lu^oif,  or  Lu^onia;  thejMincipal  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
belonffing  to  Spajn^  sometimes  called  Ma- 
milOfUom  its  capital ;  between  lat  13^  and 


ISR  N.;  Ion.  120^  to  Idi''  E. ;  about 400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  90  to 
120  in  breadth ;  square  miles,  about  65,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  the  whole  length. 
There  are  several  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  sometimes  de- 
structive; those  of  1650, 1754  and  1824, 
are  sdll  remembered  with  terror.  The  cli- 
mate is  moist,  but  temperate  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  soil  fertile.  Cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  tc]tl^<'co,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
produce,  grow  in  great  abundance ;  also 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  40  different  sorts  of 
palm-trees,  excellent  cocoas  and  cassia, 
wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  ebony,  san- 
dal-wood, and  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. Gold  is  found  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  washed  down  by  rains.  Cat- 
tfe  abound ;  civet  cats  are  common,  and 
ambergris  is  tlirown  upon  the  coasts  in 
great  quantities.  The  commerce  is  con- 
siderable ;  the  principal  exports  are  indi- 
ffo,  coffee,  pepper,  rice,  su^r  and  pearb. 
In  1827,  of  81  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade,  29  were  Spanish  and  21  American. 
The  population  is  1^6^000,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  who  are  few,  aborigi- 
nal blacks,  Malays,  Metis  and  Creoles 
The  negroes  are  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
and  are  in  a  very  barbarous  state.  The 
Malays,  among  whom  the  principal  tribe 
is  the  Tacals,  ore  in  part  independent,  and 
in  part  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Brave, 
active,  gay  and  industriouflL  when  not  ru- 
ined by  the  tyranny  of  tne  EuropeanSi 
they  are  rendered  by  oppression  cruel  and 
rapacious.  LuQon  was  discovered  by 
Magellan,in  1521,  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1571.    (See  Philippineg,) 

LucRETiA ;  a  Roman  lady  of  distin- 
fiuished  virtue,  whose  ill  treatment  by 
Sextus  Tarquin  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  formation  of  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  She  was  the  wife  of 
CoUatinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarquin, 
king  of  Rome.  Sextus  Tarquiniiis,  who 
contrived  to  become  a  guest  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whose  kinsman  he 
was,  found  means  to  reach  her  chamber 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  threatened, 
imlesB  she  gratified  his  desires,  to  stab  her, 
kill  a  slave,  and  place  him  by  her  side,  and 
then  swear  that  he  had  dain  them  hoib  in 
the  act  of  adulteiy.  The  fear  <^  infamy 
succeeded.  She  afterwards  summoned 
her  husband,  father  and  kindred,  and,  after 
acquainting  them  with  the  whole  transao* 
tion,  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  herself 
to  the  heart  (See  Bndus,  Luciiu  Junius.) 

Lucretius,    Titus  Carus^  a  Romaa        ^ 
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koigbt,  probably  bom  95  6.  C^  is  sup- 
ixwed  to  have  studied  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and,  in  his 
lucid  intervals,  to  tv^ve  produced  several 
works,  but  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
his  44th  year.  We  possess,  of  his  composi- 
tion, a  didactic  poem,  in  six  bookByDeRarum 
Miiura,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
an  original  imagination,  and  in  forcible 
language.  The  unpoetical  subject  of  the 
poem  must,  of  itself  make  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  parts,  notwithstand- 
ing, such  as  the  description  of  human 
misery,  the  force  of  the  passions,  the  ter- 
rible pestilence  of  Greece,  &c.,  demon- 
strate that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great 
poetical  talents.  By  reason  of  his  anti- 
quated terms,  and  the  new  meanings 
which  he  gave  to  words,  Qumctilian  him- 
self regarded  his  poem  as  very  hard  to  he 
understood.  The  principal  editions  are 
those  of  Creech  (Oxford,  1695 ;  London, 
1717;  Basle,  1770,  6ic\  of  Havercamp 

SLeyden,  1725, 2  vols.,  4to.),  and  of  Wake- 
leld  (London,  1796,  3  vols.,  4to.).  A 
masterly  German  translation,  in  the  metre 
of  the  original,  has  been  executed  by 
Knebel  (Leipsic,  1821, 4to.).  The  Italian 
Tendon  bv  Marchetti,  and  the  French  by 
Ponservilie,  are  also  good.  The  poem  has 
also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech, 
by  Busby  and  by  Good.  Good's  transla- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  Wake- 
fiekl,  and  by  elaborate  annotations. 

LtrcuLLUS,  Lucius  Licinius;  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen 
<Bd3is  ettndisy  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Marcus  Licinius,  he  manifested,  In 
the  Marsian  war,  ability  and  courage.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Sylb  and  Marius,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of 
the  city  679,  he  was  appointed  consul  and 
commander  of  the  arm^  which  was  to 
proceed  to  Cilicia  agamst  Mithridates. 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates 
with  an  inferior  command  durinff  his 
questonship,  he  was  acquainted  with  this 
country.  He  fint  sought  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline,  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  foi|;otten  among  the  voluptuous 
Asiatics.  Mithridates  hiui  aheady  made 
a  victorious  beginning  of 'the  campaign 
fay  a  naval  battle  with  the  consul  Aurelius 
Gotta,  the  colleague  oT  LucuUus.   Lucul- 


communications.  MSthridates  now  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  to  be- 
siej;e  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of 
Asia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans. LucuU  us,  however,  defeated  his  rear- 
guard on  their  march  thither,  and  com- 
C3lled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt, 
ucullus  now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  prepared  a  fleet,  and  van- 

auished  the  squadron  of  Mithridates  near 
le  island  of  Lemnos.  This  victory  ena- 
bled him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons 
of  Mithridates  from  the  Archipelago. 
The  generals  of  Luculius  subdued,  mean- 
while, all  Bithynia  and  Papblagonia.  Lu- 
culius, again  at  the  head  of  his  army,  con- 
Suered  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and,  al- 
lough  overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  bat- 
tie,  he  soon  acquired  such  advaptages^ 
that  he  finally  broke  up  the  hostile  army, 
and  Mithridates  himself  sought  protection 
in  Armenia.  Luculius  now  changed 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  Tigranes 
refusing  to  surrender  Mithridates  to  the 
Romans,  Luculius  ftiarehed  against  Ar- 
menia, and  vanquished  Tigranes.  Mithri- 
dates, however,  contended  with  various 
fortune,  till  Luculius  was  prevented  from 
continuing  the  war  against  him  effectually, 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  who  accus- 
ed him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice 
and  covetousnesB.  In  itome,  the  dissatis- 
fiiction  of  the  soldiers  towards  Luculius 
was  found  well-grounded  ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  chief  command  and  recalled. 
He  was  received,  however,  by  the  patri- 
cians, with  eveiy  mark  of  respect,  and  ob- 
tained a  splendid  triumph.  From  this 
time,  Luculius  remained  a  private  individ- 
ual, spending  in  profuse  voluptuousness 
the  immense  riches  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Asia,  without,  however, 
abandoning  the  more  noble  and  serious 
occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
his  residence  as  questor  in  Ma/;edonia, 
and  as  general  in  the  Mithridatic  wan,  he 
had  become  intimate  with  the  most  dis« 
tinguished  philosophers.  His  principal 
instructer  was  the  academician  Antiochus, 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  liis 
campaigns.  Luculius  was  therelbre  most 
interested  hi  the  Platonic  system.  Afier 
his  return,  he  pursued  the  study  of  pfailos^ 
ophy,  induced  many  scholavs  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his 
house.    He  also  founded,  by  means  of 


his  was  therefore  compelled  to  hasten  thsK^yrannion,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 


attack  of  his  land  forces.  But  when  he 
approached  the  army  of  Mtthridates^  and 
ascertained  its  strength|  he  deemed  it  ju- 
dicious to  avoid  a  decisive  battle  and  con* 
tented  himself  with  cutting  off  the  king's 


In  the  Mithridatic  war,  an  extensive  libra* 
ly,  which  was  fiee  to  every  one,  and  of 
which  Cicero  made  diligent  use.  His 
example,  also,  induced  other  distiosuisbed 
l^m^i^  to  dnw  learned  men  to  Rome  at 
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their  expense.  At  last,  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  reason  inconsequence  of  a  philtre, 
administered  by  his  freedmau  Callisthenes, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  his  brother.  He 
soon  after  died,  in  his  66th  or  68th  year. 
Lucullus  first  transplanted  the  cherry-tree 
to  Rome  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  680 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

Luddites  ;  a  name  given,  some  years 
since,  in  England,  to  the  rioters  who  de- 
stroyed the  machinery  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towna  They  were  so  called  from 
one  of  their  leaders,  named  Ludd. 

LuD£ff,  Henry,  was  bom  .at  Lockstadt, 
in  tlie  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780 ;  studied 
at  Gottingen ;  in  1806,  was  made  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  ^philosophy  at  Jena, 
and,  in  1810,  professor  of  history.  Besides 
numerous  historical,  philosophical  and  po- 
litical treatises  in  periodical  publications,  he 
has  written  the  lives  of  Thomasius,  Grotius, 
and  sir  W.  Temple,  and  other  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  •^nsichte  des 
Bheinhundes  (1808);  Mgemeine  Ge- 
schichie  der  Vdlker  und  Staaten  des  Mer- 
thumg  (3d  edition,  1824);  Mgemeine  Ge- 
schichU  dor  Folker  und  Staaten  des  MiUelal- 
iers  (1821) ;  and  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  VU- 
ker  (dd  vol.,  1827).  In  his  Nemesis,  or 
Political  and  Historical  Journal,  he  attack- 
ed the  statements  of  Kotzebue,  in  his 
^  secret,  dangerous,  and,  in  part,  unfounded 
report."  He  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar's  Trav- 
els in  the  U.  States. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil 


low  used  all  his  influence  with  the  army 
against  him,  on  which  account  he  was 
recalled,  and  put  under  arrest  Although 
he  refused  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
not  to  act  against  the  government,  he  was 
at  length  allowed  to  go  to  London,  where, 
in  a  conversation  with  Cromwell  himself, 
he  avowed  bis  republican  principles,  and, 
refusing  all  security  or  engagement  for 
Submission,  he  retimi  into  £»ez,  where 
he  reomined  until  the  death  of  the  pro- 
tector. When  Richard  Cromwell  suc- 
ceeded, he  joined  the  arm^  party  at  Wal- 
hngford-house,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the^restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  in 
wliich  he  took  his  seat.  The  restoration 
was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and,  find- 
ing the  republicans  unable  to  resist  it,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Ge- 
neva, whence  he  afterwards,  with  many 
more  fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at 
Lausanne,  where  Lisle  was  assassinated 
by  some  English  royalists.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  lives  of  Ludlow 
and  others ;  but  his  caution,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistracy  of  Berne,  protect- 
ed him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Vevay,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  England  after  tlie  revolution, 
from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
parliament  for  his  apprehension^  by  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  to^ 
party.  He  closed  his  life  in  exile,  in  169^ 
being  then  in  his  73d  year.  Ludlow  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
characters  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fimaticism  or  hypocrisy.  His  Me- 
moirs contain  many  particulars  in  reladoa 


wars  of  Charles  I,  the  eldest  son  of  sir    to  the  general  histoiy  of  the  times :  they 


Henry  Ludlow,  was  bom  about  1602,  at 
Maiden  Bradley,  in  the  county  of  WUts, 
and  received  his  education  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  law.    He  served  with 


are  written  in  a  manly,  unaffected  style, 
and  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 

Luff;  the  order  of  the  helmsman  to 
put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer 


distinction  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and    the  direction  of  the  wind. 

when  ^  the  self-denying  ordinance"  took        Luodunum  ;  the  Latin  name  of  several 


place,  he  remained  out  of  any  ostensible 
situation,  until  chosen  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  place  of  his  father.  At  tliis 
time,  the  machinations  of  Cromwell  be- 
coming visible,  he  was  opposed  by  Ludlow 
with  firmness  and  openness.  Witli  a  view 
of  establishing  a  republic,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my against  the  parliament^  when  the  latter 
voted  the  king's  concessions  a  basis  for 


cities;  1.  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  also 
called  Lugdunus,  the  present,X^(m9  (q.  v.), 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot. 
2.  lAigdunuM  Baiavorum  (Lugd.  Bat);  a 
city  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  middle  ages,  ^ed  LeWds ;  at  present^ 
Leyden  (q.  v.);  hence,  on  the  dtie-page 
of  classics,  Lugduni  Bataoonim,  many  of 
which  are  very  fine  editions.    3.  Lugdu- 


treaty,  and  was  also  one  of  Charleses  num ;  a  city  of  the  Convene,  in  (Mllia 
judges.  With  a  view  of  removing' hinAAquitania,  most  probably  the  present  St 
Cromwell  caused  him  to  be  nonunate^Bertrand.  4.  Lugdunmsis  (Gallia)  was 
{(eneral  of  horse  in  Ireland,  where  he  the  name  given,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to 
joined  the  army  under  Ireton,  and  acted  a  part  of  Ciesar's  Galtia  Celtica.  There 
with  great  vigor  and  ability.  When  were  Lugdunmsis  Primoy  aflerwards  Z^- 
Cromwell  was  declared  protector,  Lud-    onnow ;  iMgdunums  Statndoy  afterwards 
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^/hrman^ ;  Lugdunemii  ThUoj  afler- 
wards  Tburouie,  Maine^  •^ou  and  Brittor 
nif ;  LugdtmenmM  (fuarlaf  or  SenomOy  com- 
Driaing  part  of  Champagne,  aouth  of  the 
Mane,  the  floutheni  pan  of  Isle  de  France^ 
Chartrmin,  P^ivhe  and  Orleannaia.. 

LucKiBB ;  a  Teasel  carrying  three  maata^ 
with  a  niimJDg  bowifMrit,  upon  which  she 
aetB  luff-aaila,  and  aometinieB  haa  top-aails 
adaptea  to  them. 

Luo-Sail  ;  a  quadrilateial  sail  bent  up* 
on  a  yard,  which  han|;B  obliquely  to  the 
mast,  at  one  third  of  ita  length.  Theae 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  barcor- 
UngaSf  navigated  by  the  ^[laaiardB  19  the 
Mediterranean. 

LoKB ;  author  of  one  of  the  Gospels^ 
which  is  diatinguiahed  for  fullness,  accu- 
zacy,  and  traces  of  extensiTe  information ; 
alao  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  in  which 
he  gives  a  methodical  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Chrisdan  church,  and,  particu- 
hirly,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Though  theae  two  bookawere  designed 
merely  for  hia  fiiend  Theophilua,  they 
soon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and 
ware  puUicly  read  in  the  churches.  Con- 
cerning the  circumstancea  of  the  life  of 
thia  evangelist,  nothing  certain  is  known, 
except  that  he  waa  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  apoetles,  and  could 
have  heard  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesua 
from  the  mouths  of  eye-witneases,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  companion  of  the 
apoatle  Paul,  in  his  travels ;  so  that,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  he  relates  what  he 
himself  bad  seen  and  pardcipa^ed  in.  The 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  physician  is  more 
profiable  than  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  him 
an  old  picture  of  Christ,  preserved  at 
Rome.  On  account  of  this  latter  trsdi- 
Cion,  however,  he  is  the  patron  saint  of 
painters^  and  a  celebrated  academy  of 
these  artists,  at  Rome,  bears  his  name. 

LuKB  or  Lbtdeh,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modem  painting  in  the  North,  stands 
by  the  aide  of  IXirer,  Holbein  and  Kra- 
nach,  at  the  head  of  the  old  German 
school,  though,  strictly,  he  does  not  be- 
long to  Gennany.  He  waa  bom  at  Ley- 
den,  14M,  and  enioyed,  in  early  life,  the 
inttruction  of  his  father,  Hugo  Jacob,  and 
aAerwafde  that  of  Comeliua  Engelbrecht- 
0en,  an  ettiineot  painter,  and  scholar  of 
Van  Eyk.  At  the  early  a^  of  nine,  he 
began  to  eognvre,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
astonished  all  judges,  by  a  painting  in 
water-cdors,  of  St  Hubert  In  his  15th 
year,  he  produced  several  pieces,  compos- 
ed and  engraved  by  himseli^  among  which 
the  Trial  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  Conver- 
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aion  of  St  Paul,  in  pgaid  to  compoaitioD, 
characterietic  expression,  drapeiy,  and 
management  of  the  graver,  are  niodela. 
After  this»  he  executed  many  paintiny  in 
oil,  water-cok)rs,  and  on  glass ;  likewise  a 
multitude  of  engravings,  which  spread  his 
iune  widely.  He  formed  a  fiiendly  inti- 
macy with  the  celebrated  John  of  Mabuse 
and  Albert  Diirer,  who  viaited  him  in 
Leyden.  His  unremitted  application  in- 
jured hia  heakh ;  and  his  anxious  fiiends 
persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Neth- 
erlanda.  But  his  hypochondria  waa  not 
removed.  He  imagined  himself  poisoned 
by  envious  painters^  and  hardly  left  his 
bed  for  almost  six  years;  during  which 
time  he  labored  uninterruptedly,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  art  He  died  in 
1533,  in  his  40th  year.  Thia  artist  is  ex- 
cellent in  almost  all  paits  of  his  art,  thouah 
he  could  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
taste  which  characterized  the  childhood 
of  painting.  His  designs  are  slrikin||[,  in- 
genious and  varied  ;  his  grouping  judi- 
cious and  natural ;  character  appean  in  all 
his  figures,  particulariy  ui  the  heada,  thoufth 
this  character  cannot  be  called  nofaSs. 
The  situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures 
are  very  various,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable, from  the  great  number  of  per- 
Bons  often  found  in  his  paintings.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  but  fiiahioned 
after  the  modela  of  tiie  country  in  which  he 
lived.  Hia  drapery  is,  indeed,  mostly  ar- 
ranged with  truth,  but  without  taste,  heavy, 
and  deformed  by  many  small  folds. 
His  coloring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but 
^the  aerial  perspective  is  neglected;  and 
there  is  a  certain  harshness,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, peculiar  to  that  period  of  the  art. 
Notwithstanding  his  hijgh  finish,  he  paint- 
ed easily.  His  engravings  and  wood-cuts 
bear  evidence  of  a  most  careful  and 
steady  management  of  the  graver.  They 
aro  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  he  selected  the  same 
subject  with  Albeit  DCirer,  in  order  to 
compete  with  him.  The  fiiends  often 
shared  their  ideas  and  compositions;  but- 
Luke  ranks  below  IN&rer.  The  ftiUest 
and  most  beautifiil  collection  of  engravings 
by  this  master,  is  in  the  library  at  Vien- 
na. His  paintings  are  scattered  about  in 
many  gaJleries ;  the  principal  in  Leyden, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tri- 
buna  at  Florence. 

Lvi.LT,  Raymond,  a  distinguished  scho- 
lastic of  the  thirteenth  century,  author  of 
the  method  called  wfrv  Xnifltona,  taught 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  ft>urteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  waa  bom 
in  Majorca,  in  1235.    After  having  been 
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attached  to  the  gay  court  of  James  1  of 
Arragon,  he  beSaine  fiUed  with  pioua 
feelings,  and,  at  about  the  age  of  30,  retir- 
ed to  a  solitude,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  infidels,  began  the  study  of 
theolosy.  Encouraged  by  visions,  he  un- 
dertook the  task  by  studying  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  invented  his  new  method, 
or  An  demonstrativa  VeritaUs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  raith 
were  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited 
Rome  and  France,  in  the'schools  of  which 
he  tauffht ;  and,  while  at  Montpellier,  com- 
posed his  Jin  vnoentioa  Veritciisy  in  which 
he  developes  and  simplifies  his  method. 
Passing  over  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  lifo ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  wrote  his  Jbbida  ffeneralis,  a 
sort  of  key  to  his  former  works,  and,  in 
1296,  obtamed  fix>m  Philip  the  Fair  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Paris.  From  this  ^riod 
dates  the  establishment  of  his  doctnne  in 
Europe.  His  An  expogitiva  and  Arbor 
SeierUuB  are  his  other  principal  works  on 
this  subject  A  second  visit  to  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  convertinff  the  disciples  of 
Averroes,  resulted  in  his  oanishraent  from 
that  region ;  but  he  returned  a  third  time, 
and  was  stoned  to  death,  about  1315. 
The  Lullian  method  was  taught  and  com- 
mented on  for  several  centuries  in  Europe. 
The  principal  ^mmentators  are  Leftvre- 
d*Etaples,  Alstedius,  Sebonde,  &c.  (See 
Degerando,  HisUdre  comparit  dks  SysUmes 
dt  Pja»8opkie.) 

LuLLr,  Jean  Baptiste;  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, of  obscure  parents,  in  1634.  As  a 
child,  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness 
for  music.  The  chevalier  Guise,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Mile,  de  Montpen- 
sier  to  send  her  an  Italian  page,  struck 
with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and  despatch- 
ed him  to  Paris  in  his  lOtli  year.  The 
lady,  however,  was  so  little  pleased  by  his 
appearance,  that  she  sent  him  into  her 
kitchen,  where  he  remained  some  time  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  an  under-scuUion. 
His  musical  talent  becoming  accidentally 
known  to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  his 
representations  procured  him  to  be  placed 
under  a  master.  He  now  rose  rapidly,  till 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  musician 
to  the  court.  His  performance  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  king,  by  whose 
direction,  a  new  band,  called  Us  petUa  Vi- 
oloruy  was  formed,  and  LuUy  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  1660;  about  which  period, 
he  composed  the  murac  to  the  then  favor- 
ite amusements  of  the  court,  called  baUeU, 
consisting  of  dancing,  intermixed  with 


singing  and  recitative.  In  1670,  LuQv 
was  made  ioint-director  of  the  French 
opera,  estabnshed  the  preceding  year,  on 
the  plan  of  that  at  Venice,  which  situation 
he  filled  till  his  decease,  in  1687.  Luily 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

I^UMBAOO  Jfirom  kanbua,  the  loinj;  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  aoout 
the  loins.    (See  Rheumatigm,) 

Li7MPE&8 ;  laborers  employed  to  load 
and  unload  .a  merchant  ship  when  in 
haifoor. 

LuMp-FisB  (cydoptaruiy  Lin.).  These 
fish  are  very  reniarkable  for  the  manna-  in 
which  their  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 
They  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disk. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  these  fish  are 
enabled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any 
substance  to  which  they  apply  themselves. 
This  has  been  proved  by  placing  aae  of 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly,  that,  on  takmg  the  fish  by 
the  tail,  the  whole  vessel  and  ite  contents 
were  lifted  fit)m  the  ground,  although  it 
held  some  gallona  (Brit,  Zoology.)  The 
largest  of  the  genus  is  the  C.  lun^nu :  this 
is  about  nine  inches  lonir,  and  sometimes 
weighs  seven  pounds.  The  back  is  arch- 
ed and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  The  body  is  covered 
with  sharp)  black  mbercles ;  and  on  each 
side,  there  are  three  rows  of  large,  bony 
scales,  and  another  on  the  bacL  The 
gre|Lt  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the  north- 
ern seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  devoured  by 
the  seals,  who  swallow  all  but  the  skins, 

Quantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen 
oatinff  about  in  the  spring  months,  when 
these  fish  approach  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  It  is  said  that  the  spots 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depreda- 
tions can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water.  Crantz  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  bairen  tracts  of 
Greenland,  who  are  oblip^ed  to  depend,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  on 
fish,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  arri- 
val of  this  species.  The  roe  is  remarkably 
larffe:  when  boiled,  it  forms  an  exceed- 
in^y  eross  and  oily  food,  of  which  the 
Greenianders  are  veiy  fond.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  insipid. 

LnMP-i«^c.  (See  Cooettf,  end  of  the 
article.) 

Luna  (the  moon),  among  the  Greeks, 
Selene,  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Terra  (Gflea),and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  my  thologistSi  aa  Diana,  (q.  v.)  She 
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was  wonhifvped  by  the  ancient  inhabitanta 
of  the  earth  with  many  supeistitious  forms 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  supposed  that 
magbtans  and  enchanters,  pardculariy , 
those  of  Thessaly,  had  an  'micontroUable 
power  over  the  nioon,  and  that  they  could 
drew  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure, 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations. 
Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opinions, 
proceeded  from  thence,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and 
rbals,  to  ease  her  labors,  and  to  render 
power  of  magic  less  effectuaL  (See 
Hdws.) 

Lunar  Caustic    (See  JVUraie  qf  SH- 
ver.) 

Lunar  Year.    (See  Tear.) 

Lunatics,  in  medicine.     (See  Menial 
Derangement) 

JjimaHcBf  in  law.    (See^Abn  GraijMw.) 

Lund,  or  Lund^n  ;  a  town  in  Sweden,- 

Sovince  of  Skpnen,  and  covemment  of 
&lm6hua,  5  niiles  from  the  Baltic ;  Ion. 
ld^E.^lat  55^44(N.;  population,  3324. 
It  is  a  bish<^'8  see,  and  contains  a  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1668,  by  Charles  IX, 
which  has  15  professors,  a  botanic  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities, an  observatory,  and  a  librarv  of 
40,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students, 
m  1837,  was  63L 

LuNEBuae;  formerly  a  principality  of 
Lower  Saxony,  atpresent  a  province  of 
Hanover,  vnth  4325  square  miles,  and 
264,000  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  north  and  north-east 
Luneburg  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  intemmt- 
ed  here  and  there  by  deep  moors  and  for- 
ests of  pine. '  The 'marshes  on  the  rivers 
are,  however,  wonderfully  priductive,but 
they  are  better  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the 
cultivation  of  garden  vegetables,  than  for 
tillage.  The  rivers  of  the  province  all 
flow  into  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  the  high- 
land which  divides  the  basins  of  those  two 
rivers  being  the  great  Luneburg  heath. 
The  dikes,  which  protect  the  country  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Elbe,  arp  enor- 
mously expensive.  About  seven  tenths 
of  the  whole  province  are  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  com  is  not  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants. Fkx^is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
catde  are  numerous  and  of  a  good  de- 
scription. Bees  are  kept  on  the  heaths, 
and  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  impor- 
tant. Salt,  wool,  linen,  beeswax  and 
wooden-wares,  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  great  commercial  road  firom  Ham- 
burg to  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  runs 
through  the  province,  and  the  towns  of' 
Luneburg  and  Celle  cany  on  a  considera- 


ble commission  businesB. 
orinnally  an  allodial  estate  of  the  bouse 
of  Brunswick,  and  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  family.  (See  Brum- 
mcLy—lMneburgf  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  an  old  town,  with  about  11,300 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ilmenau, 
which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small 
vessels.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  curious  gyp- 
seous rock,  118  feet  high,  on  which  are 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  in 
the  quarries  of  which  is  found  the  rare 
mineral  boracite.  The  salt  sfHings  are 
capable  of  yielding  2000  tons  of  salt  a 
week.  The  transit  trade  between  Hanover 
add  Brunswick  is  extensive,  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  being  brought  to  Luneburs 
annually,  and  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
rix  dollars. 

Lunette,  in  the  art  of  fortification ;  a 
very  vague  expression,  which,  in  its  origi- 
nal siffnification,  probably  comprised  every 
detached  work  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
gle, and  consisting  of  but  two  fiices.  It 
was  afterwards  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  to  denote,  L  Small,  generally  ir- 
regular, works,  with  or  without  flanks, 
that  are  placed  in  the  principal  ditch,  be- 
fore the  ravelins,  or  otiier  out-works,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  such  places  of  the 
chief  rampart,  as  may  be  seen  from,  the 
open  field,  or  of  defending  fix)m  the  side 
such  points  as,  through  a  mistake  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  fortifications,  were 
left  unprotected,  the  guns  firom  the  bas- 
tions not  being  able  to  reach  them.  2.  Ad- 
vanced works  on  or  before  the  glacis, 
sometimes  constructed  in  the  form  of  an 
angle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bastion. 
This  kind  of  lunettes,  skilfully  disposed 
on  the  weak  fronts  of  a  place,  and  arrang- 
ed in  one  or  two  lines,  so  as  to  flank  one 
another,  may  check  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  by  obliging 
him  to  make  his  trenches  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  he  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  subjecting  him  to  losses  in  the  capture 
of  each  lunette.  Particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
attack  two  lunettes  at  the  same  time. 

LuNEViLLE ;  an  open  city  of  Lorraine, 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  a  firuitfol 
plain,  vrith  a  castle,  3  churches,  and  12,378 
inhabitants.  In  1735,  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 
ski,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  Lorraine 
and  Bar  had  been  granted,  resided  here. 
Lat. 48^35' N.;  lon.6P30'E 

LunemUe,  Peace  af;  concluded  Feb.  9, 
1801,  between  Austria  (also  in  the  name 
of  the  German  empire)  and  the  French 
republic,  upon  the  twsis  of  the  peace  of 
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Ounpo-Fonnio.  {<KV.}  Belgium  and  the 
toft  bank  of  th«  Rhine  were  ceded  to 
Fcttioe ;  Milan  and  Mantua  to  the  CiaalpiDe 
(q.  T.)  republic ;  Yeinee,  and  the  couatiy 
as  fiir  as  the  Adige^  latria  and  Ddmatia, 
to  Austria.  The  princes  on  the  left  bank 
ef  the  Rhine  were  to  be  indeninifled  by 
tofritories  within  the  empire.  Auatria 
ceded  the  Frickthal,  and  the  strip  of  knd 
between  Basle  and  Zurzach,  to  France, 
who,  in  1602,  caye  them  to  Bwitzerland. 
Austria  ceded  Brisgau  to  the  duke  of  Mo* 
delta,  and  consented  to  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  which  the  gnuid- 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  indemnified 
in  Germany.  The  yalley  of  the  Rhine 
formed  the  boundary  of  France.  The 
nayigatiou  of  the  riyer  was  declared  free, 
and  remained  so  until  1804,  when  toll 
was  imposed  for  the  complete  indemnifi- 
cation of  seyeral  members  of  the  empire. 
Lcrives ;  the  organs  of  respiration  m  the 
mammalia  (man,  quadrupeds,  and  the  ce- 
taceous animals),  birds  and  reptiles.  The 
lungs  are  situated  in  the  •chesi,  and  are 
diyided  into  two  parts,  called  hbes.  They 
are  enyeloped  in  a  delicate  and  transparent 
meinbraae,deriy«d  fix>m  the  pieuFB,througli 
which  they  haye  the  appearance  of  net- 
work, and  are  connectect  with  the  spine  by 
the  pleura,  with  the  neck  by  the  windpipe, 
and  with  the  heart  by  the  roots  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  yeins.  In  their 
specific  grayi^,  they  are  the  lightest  of  all 
the  animal  organs,  eyen  when  exhausted 
of  air ;  hence  their  name  of  ligkU,  To 
the  touch,  they  are  soft,  spongy  and  elas- 
tic. In  their  internal  structure,  they  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  mem- 
branous, celled  blood-yeasels,  nenres  and 
lymphatics,  ail  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  cells  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  have  no  communication  with 
the  cellular  substance :  small  tubes  arise 
from  them,  which  are  finally  united  into 
one  larae  tube  fix>m  each  lobe ;  and  these 
two  at  lengtti  join  to  form  the  windpipa 
The  blood-yessels  called  the  ptdnumarv 
yessels  are  destined  to  distribute  the  blood 
through  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  the  air  (see 
Blood,  and  Heart) ;  while  the  bronchial 
yessels  are  intenaed  to  supply  the  blood 
which  nourishes  the  lungs.  (For  the  ac- 
tion of  these  organs  in  respiration,  see 
Rupimtim.)  The  cetacea  (whales,  seals, 
&c.)  breathe  by  lun^  and  are  therefi>re 
obliged  to  ascend,  at  mteryak,  to  the  sur- 
Ace  of  the  water,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air.  The  respiratory  orifice,  in 
these  animals,  is  not  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity tif  the  snout,  but  on  the  top  of  the 


head.  In  birds,  the  lungs  are  i 
in  quadrupeds,  but  they  have  air  distrib 
uted  throughout  their  muscular  i^ystem 
and  in  die  cavities  of  the  bones^ — ^The 
lungs  afibrd  a  means  of  ascenaining 
whether  a  iiew-b(»n  cliild,  which  is  found 
dead,  was  or  was  not  liying,  when  boni,i^ 
a  question  often  of  ffreat  importance  in 
forensic  medicine.  The  lungs  of  the  in- 
fiuit  are  placed  in  water,  to  see  whether 
they  will  swim  or  ank.  Before  birth,  the 
lungs  are  dark  red,  contracted  into  asmidl 
place  within  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  firm, 
and  specificalljr  heavier  than  water.  They 
theretore  sink  in  water,  whether  they  are 
entire  or  cut  into  pieces ;  and  when  cut, 
no  air-bubbles  come  forth,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water,  nor  does  much  blood  ap- 
pear. But  if  the  babe  has  lived  after 
birth,  and  therefore  breathed,  air  has  en-  ' 
tered  the  lungs,  has  thus  enlarged  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
are  expanded,  appear  of  a  loose,  spongy 
texture,  of  a  pale  red  color,  cover  the  hctut, 
and  fill  the  chest  They  then  swim  in  wa» 
ter,  as  well  in  coimexion  with  the  heart  m 
without  i^  as  well  entire  as  in  pieces.  If  cut, 
a  peculiar  sound  is  audible ;  air  proeeeds 
fit>m  them,  and  rises,  if  they  are  pressed 
under  water,  in  snaall  bubbkk  Fnmi  the 
incimons  in  the  lungs,  red,  and,  generally, 
&omy  blood  issues.  Against  this  test,  it 
has  been  objected — 1.  that  air  may  be 
found  in  the  lungSy  though  the  inftnt 
never  breathed.  This  could  happen,  how- 
ever, only  (a)  ftom  air  having  bc^n  blown 
into  them ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chest  of 
the  infant  is  not  arched,  yery  litde  blood  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  not 
bright  red  tor  foamy :  (b\  from  putre- 
faction ;  but,  in  this  case,  tne  other  parts 
of  the  body  would  clao  be  afiected  by  pu- 
trefaction: the  lungs  are  not  expancted, 
pale-red  air-bubbles  show  themselves  only 
on  the  surfiuM,  and  not  in  the  interior 
substance,  unless  the  highest  degree  of  pu- 
trefiiction  has  taken  place.  2.  It  is  said 
that  the  child  may  have  breathed,  tad 
therefore  lived,  without  air  being  found  in 
the  lungs.  This  is  not  preyed,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  received  ideps  of  tk» 
manifestation  of  life,  a  That  part  of  the 
lungsmay  swim,  another  may  sink.  This 
can  happen  only  with  lungs  in  a  diseased 
stale,  and  would  only  proye  an  attempt  of  ' 
the  infant  to  breathe,  without  the  poasi- 
bility  of  living.  4.  That  a  child  may  have 
liyed  without  breathing ;  but  this  state  of 
apparent  death  cannot  be  called  life :  hfo 
cannot  be  supposed  without  breath.  If 
all  precautions  are  taken,  all  attending 
cireumstanoes  considered,   the   extenud 
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ttffpmmioe  of  the  inftnt  well  obserred, 
and  the  state  of  the  other  iDtesdnes  exam- 
ined, the  fofegoing  test  may  be  considered 
as  sufficient  ibr  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  child  has  lived  after  birth 
or  not  Another  kind  of  test  by  means 
of  the  lungs  has  been  proposed,  which  is 
ibunded  on  the  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  to  a  lung  which  has 
breathed,  and  one  which  has  not;  and 
sdll  another,  which  rests  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chest  before  and  after 
breathing  has  commenced;  but  both  are 
more  complicated,  troublesome,  and  leas 
certain  than  the  former  one. 

LuFERCAUA ;  a  yeariv  festival  observed 
at  Rome,  the  l5th  of  Februaiy,  in  honor 
of  the  god  Pan,  sumamed  Liipercu8(from 
Ivpus^  wol^  and  areeo,  to  drive  away),  the 
defender  from  wolvea  It  was  usual  first  to 
sacrifice  two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch, 
with  the  bloody  knife,  the  foreheads  of 
two  illustrious  youths,  who  always  were 
obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Afker  this,  the  skins 
of  the  victims  were  cut  into  thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  made  for  the  youths. 
With  these  whips  the  youths  ran  about 
"die  streets,  all  naked  except  the  middle, 
jmd  whipped  those  they  met.  Women, 
in  particular,  were  fond  of  receiving  the 
laohes,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  remov- 
ed barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  of 
child-birth.  This  excursion  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  was  performed  by  naked  youths, 
because  Pan  is  always  represented  naked, 
and  a  goat  was  sacrific«d  because  that 
deity  was  supposed  to  iiave  the  feet  of 

rts.  A  dog  was  added  as  neoessuj  for 
shepherd.  The  priests  which  officiat- 
ed at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  LuvercL 

Lupine  ;  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
containing  about  30  species,  which  are  her- 
baceous or  frutescent,  bearing  petiolate  and 
usually  digitate  leaves,  and  lar^,  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  m  a  terminal 
raceme.  The hqtinuspertnnU  grows  wild  in 
sandy  places,  from  Cfanada  to  Florida,  and 
beara  beautiful  blue  flowers.  It  has  been 
cuhivated  in  Europe  for  more  than  150 
years.  We  have  eiffht  other  species,  and 
probably  more,  in  North  America,  several 
of  which  are  only  found  westwaid  of  the 
R0CI7  mountains.  Two  of  our  southern 
species  are  remarkable  for  having  simple 
leavesL 

LuFULiN.  M.  Planche  first  ascertained 
that  the.  three  active  ingredients  of  the 
hop,  viz.  the  Oil,  resin  and  bitter  ;>rincip]e, 
reside  in  the  brilliant  yellow  gniiiis  scat- 
tered over  the  caHcinal  scales  of  the  eanw. 
13* 


which  serve  as  their  eovekme.  Doctor 
Ives  of  New  York,  and  MM.  Payen  and 
Chevalier,  have  since  confirmed  this  posi- 
tion. This  matter,  when  insulated,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  in  litde  grains,  with- 
out consistence,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fingere,  and  render  them  roi^h.  It 
has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor:  2w)  parts 
of  it  aflbrded,  1.  water;  2.  essential  oil; 
3.  carbonic  acid;  4.  subacetate  of  am- 
monia; 5.  traces  of  osmazome ;  6.  traces 
of  fatty  matter;  7.  gum;  8.  malic  acid; 
9.  malate  of  lime ;  10.  bitter  matter,  25 
parts;  11.  a  well  characterized  resin,  105 
parts ;  12.  silica,  8  parts ;  13.  traces  of  car- 
bonate, muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash; 

14.  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime ; 

15.  oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
The  bitter  matter,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  destroys  appetite. 

LusATiA  (in  German,  Laudtz) ;  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bordering  on  Bohemia  to 
the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Branden- 
burg to  the  north,  and  Silesia  to  the  east 
It  was  formerly  a  mareraviate,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  4250  square 
miles,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
500,000.  With  the  exception  of  the  cirele 
of  KottbuB,  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenbui^  in 
1550,  Lusalla  was  granted  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1635.  In  1815,  aU  Lower 
Lusatia  (1940  square  miles)^  with  a  large 
pan  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
sia (in  all  3200  square  miles.  With  294,700 
inhabitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz.  The 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which  remained  to 
Saxony  (1050  square  miles,  with  195,000 
inhabitants),  now  forms  the  circle  of  that 
name,  conipriang  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  chief  town,  Bautzen  (q.  v.).  It 
is  not  very  fertile,  hardfy  supplying  half 
of  the  consumption  of^^  its  innabitantBi 
Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  Quan- 
tities are  imported  for  the  use  or  the 
manufiictures.  Linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton are  the  principal  manuftctures.  (See 
Saxov^.) 

LusiAO.    (See  Camoens,) 

Lusitania;  a  port  of  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accu- 
rately defined  by  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  some  descriptions,  it  extended  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  sea  of  Cahbria.  The 
inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  the  Romans 
conquered  them  vrith  great  difiiculty. 
They  generellv  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
were  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  man- 
ners.   (See  Spmrtf  and  PortufoL) 

LusTBjLTiON ;  purification ;  m  particular 
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the  solemn  purificatioii  or  coBseovtion 
of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an 
^cpiatoiy  sacrifice  f«acr|^cttim  lus^vU], 
which  was  performed  after  eveiy  census. 
(See  Cetwitf.)  The  name  may  be  derived 
nom  luare^  in  the  sense  of  solvere,  for,  on 
this  occasion,  all  public  taxes  were  paid 
by  the  ftrmers-general  to  the  censor ;  or 
from  luetrare  (to  expiate),  because,  after 
the  census,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was 
ofiered  for  the  whole  Roman  people.  The 
sacrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a 
sheep  or  ram  [siumetaurUia).  The  ram 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  swine  to 
Ceres,  and  the  bull  to  Mars.  This  sol- 
emn act  was  called  lustrum  condere.  As 
this  lustration  took  place  at  the  end  of 
every  ^ve  yeais,  lustrum  came  to  signify  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Lustre.    (See  LustratimiJi 

Lute  (in  Italian,  liuto  ;  French,  luth ; 
Gennan,  iatite,  perhaps  fix>m  the  German 
hsuten,  to  sound)  is  an  instrument  which 
originated  fi:om  the  ancient  lyre.  (q.  v.) 
Some,  however,  think  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  where  it 
was  called  laoud;  and  from  thence  into 
Italy,  where  it  received  the  name  of  /ttito. 
The  ckdys,  or  testudo,  of  the  Romans,  was 
probabty  a  amllar  instrument  It  is  a 
stringed  instrument,  formerly  much  in 
use,  anciently  containing  only  ^ve  rows 
of  strings,  but  to  which  six,  or  more, 
were  afterwards  added.  The  lute  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table ;  the 
bodv,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the 
neck,  which  has  as  many  stops  or  divis- 
ions ;  and  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  the 
screws  for  turning  it  are  inserted.  In 
playing  this  instrument,  ttie  performer 
strikes  the  strings  with  the  fingera  of  the 
right  hand,  and  regulates  the  sounds  witb^ 
those  of  the  left  The  notes  for  the  lute 
are  generally  written  on  six  lines,  and  not 
on  five.  There  were  formerly  various 
kinds  in  use.  The  lute,  simply  construct- 
ed, is  called  the  Fh'ench  Itde  ;  if  it  has  two 
necks,  one  of  which  sustains  the  base 
notes,  it  is  called  a  theorbo  ;  if  the  strings 
of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called  an 
arch4ule.  The  difficulty  of  playing  up- 
on this  instrument)  as  well  as  that  of 
tuning  it,  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  has 
gone  out  of  use. 

Luther,  Martin,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  axteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben,  November  10,  1483.  Hans 
Luther,  his  fioher,  a  miner,  removed  with 
his  fanuly  to  Mansfeld,  in  1484,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  council.  Mar- 
tin was  educated  in  the  deepest  respect 
for  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 


sent  to  scho<^  at  Masdebarg ;  bat  i»- 
ceiving  no  assistance  tnere,  he  vras  sent, 
in  1496,  to  Eisenach.  At  first  he  obtain- 
ed his  support  by  singing  sonss  at  the 
doore,  like  many  other  poor  scholan ;  but 
he  was  soon  taken  under  the  care  of  a 
maternal  relation  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  school,  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
Latin  and  other  studies  ;  in  1501,  enter- 
ed the  university  of  Erfiirt ;  in  1508^  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of 
Aristode.  About  this  time,  he  discovered, 
in  the  library  of  the  univenity,  a  Latin 
Bible,  and  found,  to  his  no  snudl  delight, 
that  it  contained  more  than  the  excerpts  in 
coocunon  use.  He  vnis  destined  by  his 
ftther  to  the  law  ;  but  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
clergymen  of  that  time  knew  only  the 
Gospels  and  Episdes,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity.  The 
impression  produced  on  him  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  expired  at  his 
side,  on  a  journey  fit)m  Mansfeld  to  Er- 
fiirt, by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  blow 
of  an  assassin,  uniting  with  the  efiect  of  his 
early  religious  education  and  his  poverty, 
decided  mm  to  devote  himself  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
&ther,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines,  at  Erfurt,  in  1505,  and  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  all  the  penances  and 
humiliations  which  the  superiors  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  novices.  But  he  al- 
ways regarded  himself  as  an  unprofitaUe 
servant  Pure  and  innocent  as  he  was,  he 
tortured  himself  with  bitter  reproache8,and 
was  attecked  by  a  eevere  fit  of  aicknees ; 
during  which,  one  of  the  elder  brothers 
consoled  his  troubled  heart,  and  promised 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  through 
fiiith  in  Jesus  ChiisL  This  doctrine,  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
for  good  works,  as  they  called  them,  and 
in  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  brought  a 
new  light  into  the  soul  of  Luther.  He 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  paternal  mild- 
ness of  Staupitz,  the  provincial  of  the 
order,  who,  perceiving  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  acouirements,  delivered  him 
fix>m  the  menial  duties  of  the  cloister,  and 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  theologi- 
cal studies.  In  1507,  he  was  consecrated 
priest,  and,  in  1508,  by  the  influence  of 
nis  patron,  Staufntz,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of 
Wittenberg,  in  tliis  sphere  of  action,  his 
powerful  mmd  soon  showed  itself.  He 
threw  off  the  fottera  of  the  teholastic  {dii- 
loBophy,  so  intimately  connected  vrith  the 
papal   hierarchy,  asserted  the  rights  of 
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leesQDy  and  soon  collected  a  laz^ge  number 
of  disciples.  In  1510,  he  visited  the  court 
of  pope  Leo  X,  at  Rome,  on  busiaesB  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  order.  Thisjouiney 
revealed  to  him  the  irreiigion  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  and  destroyed 
his  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  pope. 
After  his  return,  he  became  a  preacher  at 
Wittenberg,  and,  in  1512,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  in  theology.  As  such,  his  oath 
bound  him,  as  he  thought,  to  the  fearless 
defence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  pro- 
found learning,  which  embraced  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
sfmt  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to 
the  principal  scholars^  and  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  new  light 
which  was  breaking  upon  the  wond. 
Great,  therefore,  ivas  the  attention  excited 
by  his  95  propositions,  given  to  the  worid 
October  31, 1517,  and  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  ny  the 
Dominican  Tetzel.  Luther  was  impelled 
to  this  course  soleljr  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  by  his  indignauon  against  the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  the  unhappy  effects  of 
which  had  appeared  already  in  his  con- 
sregation  at  Wittenberg.  Ambition  or 
hatred  of  the  Dominicans  had  no  influ- 
ence in  producing  this  measure.  His 
propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Hogstraaten,  a 
Dominican  at  Colore,  doctor  Eck  at  In- 
flolstadt,  and  Prienas,  an  officer  of  the 
Roman  court,  immediately  began  an  at- 
tack upon  Luther ;  but  neither  their  in- 
vectives, uorAhe  papal  summons  to  Rome, 
which  he  did  not  obey,  nor  the  mild  ex- 
hortadons  of  the  cardinal  Cajetan,  at 
Augsbuiig,  in  1518,  and  of  the  nuncio 
Miltitz,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519,  with  allur- 
ing oSm  from  the  pope  himself  were 
siudlcient  to  induce  him  to  recant.  He 
replied  to  his  opponents  with  boldness 
and  determination,  and  even  after  his  dis- 
pute with  Eck  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  he  still 
maintained  the  invalidity  of  indulgences, 
and  of  the  papal  supremacy.  No  one  an- 
swered Mm,  and  he  q>pealed  with  justice 
fiom  the  decision  of  Cajetan,  to  the  pope, 
and  fiom  the  pope  to  a  ffeneral  council. 
In  1520,  Luther  and  his  Siends  were  ex- 
communicated. His  writings  were  burnt 
at  Rome,  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Indig- 
nant at  this  open  act  of  hoetiUty  afler  his 
modest  letter,  in  which  he  had  showed 
himself  desirous  of  recoDciliatk>n,  de- 
clared his  submisBion  to  the  pope,  and 
advised  a  reform  in  the  church,  Luther 


burned  the  buU-of  excotyinunicatioD,  and 
the  decretals  of  the  papal  canon,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, December  10, 1520.  By  this  act, 
he  dissolved  all  connexion  with  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church.  Frederic,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  protect  him.  But  the 
worthiest  of  the  German  noblemen.  Hut- 
ten,  Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  whom  he 
called  upon  to  defend  the  new  opinions, 
hailed  lum  as  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty,  and  offered  him  their  fortressee 
and  their  arms.  But  Luther  wished  ^  no 
protector  but  God.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  his  anxious  friends,  who  advised  hira 
not  to  brave  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  a 
spirit  within  urged  him  forward,  arid  he 
could  not  resist.  The  people  received, 
vrith  amazement,  the  words  of  a  monk, 
who  defied  at  once  the  pope  and  the 
l^leivy,  the  emperor  and  the  princes^  For 
this  ne  did,  when  he  presented  himself  at 
the  diet  of  Worms,  April  4,  1521,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friends  and  the  imperial 
nerald,  who  had  summoned  him.  He  was 
met  by  about  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  fntn 
Worms.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  lus  dan- 
ger, he  answered,  ,<*  If  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tile^  upon 
the  roofs  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on.'* 
Before  the  emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, 6  electors,  24  dukes,  7  margraves, 
90  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes, 
counts,  lords  and  ambassadors,  Luther  ap- 
peared, April  17,  in  the  imperial  diet,  ac- 
knowledged all  his  writings,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  made  his  defence  before 
the  assembly.  He  concluded  his  speech 
of  two  hours  in  length  with  these  words: 
*^  Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by. 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the 
clearest  arguments ;  otherwise  I  cannot 
and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience. 
Here  I  take  my  stand ;  1  can  do  no  other- 
wise, so  hj&lp  me  God  !  Amen."  He  lefl 
Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror ;  but  it  was  so 
manifest  that  his  enemies  were  determined 
upon  his  destruction,  that  Frederic  the 
Wise  conveyed  him  privately  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  'to  save  his  fin.  Neither  the  pro- 
scription of  the  emperor,  nor  die  excom- 
munication of  the  pope,  cjould  disturb  hun 
in  his  retirement,  of^  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  German.  But  this  retirement  con- 
tinued only  10  months.  When  informed 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Garistadt 
(q.  v.]^  on  the  subject  of  images,  he  could 
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no  longer  endure  raAndnt,  notwitfastand- 
.  log  the  new  outlawry  which  the  emperor 
bid  just  isBued'  asaiost  him,  at  Nuremberg; 
and,  at  the  risk  or  provoking  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  elector,  he  hastened  to  Witten* 
benr,  through  the  territory  of  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  was  one  of  his  most  bit- 
ter enemies.  The  letter  to  Frederic,  in 
which  he  justified  his  departure,  proves, 
not  less  than  his  conduct  before  the  diet 
at  Wormsy  bis  fearless  courage  and  the 
greatness  of  his  souL  The  sermons  which 
he  delivered  for  eight  successive  days  af- 
ter his  return  (in  March,  ISifiJ), ,  to  quell 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  insurgents  in 
Wittenberg,  are  patterns  of  moderation, 
and  wisdom,  and  pcpular  eloquence.  They 
show,  ini  a  striking  nght,  the  error  of  those 
who  consider  Lutho-  only  as  a  violent  apd 
rude  fanatic  He  was  violent  onlv  against 
mafignity,  or  when  he  thought  the  great 
trutlra  of  religion  in  danger.  Such  mo- 
tives sufficiently  account  for  his  caustic 
reply  to  Heniy  VlII,  king  of  England,  and 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifested  in  his 
eontroveraes  with  Carlstadtand  Erasmus. 
The  latter,  not  without  reason,  he  charged 
with  worldliness  and  lukewarmness  in  a 
good  cause.  He  viewed  the  attackof  Carl- 
stadt  on  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  an 
open  apostesy  from  the  ftith,  and  an  act  of 
ambitious  jealousy.  Amidst  these  disputes 
and  attecks,  his  plans  for  a  total  reforma- 
tion in  the  churcn,  which  was  called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  matured.  In 
1533;  at  Wittenberg,  he  b^^  to  purify 
the  litui|^  from  its  empty  forms,  and,  by 
layinff  aside  his  cowl,  in  1524,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries^ 
and  the  better  application  of  the  coods  of 
the  church.  In  1^5,  he  married  Cathar 
rine  von  Bora,  a  nun,  who  had  left  her 
convent  After  overcoming  numerous 
difficulties,  he  took  this  important  step  at 
the  age  of  43  years,  as  much  from  princi- 
ple as  inclination,  with  the  demgn  of  re- 
fltorinff  the  preachers  of  the  ffospel  to  their 
naturu  and  social  rights  and  duties.  Warm 
as  was  the  zeal  of  Luther  for  a  reform  in 
the  chureh,  he  was  desirous,  of  avoiding 
disorder  and  violence.  While  he  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imperial  cities  and 
foreign  princes,  both  in  words  and  actions^ 
he  oppGfled,  most  decidedly,  the  viotoce 
of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  Anabaptists. 
His  enemies  have  shown  great  injustice 
in  implicating  him  as  the  author  of  those 
ootiages  which  arose  fiom  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  ignorant,  and  were  displeasing  to 
his  noble  and  generous  mind.  Luther 
prepared,  fiom  1536  to  1539,  a  new 
chureh  service,  eonespooding  to  the  doc- 


trines of  the  goapel,  undar  the  _ 
of  the  elector,  and  with  the  ai<l  of  ] 
lancthon  and  other  members  of  the  Sax- 
on chureh.  His  lar|;er  and  smaller  cate- 
chisms, to  be  used  m  schools,  were  also 
of  great  service.  But  every  one  roust 
look  with  pain  upon  the  severity  and  in- 
tolerance which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Swiss  reformen,  because  their  views 
differed  fiom  his  own  in  reflnrd  to  the 
Lord'ii  supper.  (See  Lot6?9  Sbpper,  and 
Saerameni.)  He  vres  thus  the  chief  cause 
of  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans. 
But,  without  his  infiexible  firmness,  in 
matters  of  faith,  he  would  have  been  un- 
equal to  a  woric  against  which  artifice  and 
power  had  array^  all  their  forces.  The 
npidity  with  which  the  reformation  (q.  y.) 
advanced  afier  the  confession  of  Aun- 
burg,  in  1530,  rendered  the  papal  bulls 
and  the  imperial  edicte  a§ninst  Luther  in- 
efficient But  he  viras  omiged  to  be  con- 
tinually on  his  guard  against  the  cunning 
Papists,  who  strove  to  make  him  give  up 
some  of  the  parte  of  his  creed ;  and  it 
required  a  fimmess  bordering  on  stern- 
ness and  obstinacy  to  maintain  the  vic- 
tory which  he  had  won.  With  a  spirit 
incident  to  such  a  stete  of  thiugi^  Luther 
wrote,  in  1537,  the  Smalcaldic  articles; 
he  gave  a  refiisal  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Brandenburff  and  Anhalt,  who  were  sent, 
in  1541,  by  tiie  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  make 
him  more  compliant  towards  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and,  in  1545,  he  refused  any  partici- 
pation of  his  party  in  the  council  or  Trent 
The  severity  which  he  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  by  no  means  diminishes 
the  merit  of  his  constancy:  and  an  apolo- 
gy may  easily  be  found  for  the  frequent 
rudeness  of  his  expressions,  in  the  pre- 
vaihng  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking; 
in  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  whidi 
required  continual  contest ;  in  the  provo- 
cations by  which  he  was  perpetually  as- 
sailed ;  in  his  fiequent  sickness ;  and  in 
his  excitable  imagination.  The  same  ex- 
citability of  temperament  will  serve  to 
explain  those  dreadful  temptetions  of  the 
devil,  which  disquieted  him  oftener  than 
would  seem  compatible  vrith  his  strength' 
and  vigor  of  mind ;  for  that  age  regal- 
ed the  devil  as  a  real  personage,  an  evil 
principle  ever  active;  and,  it  any  one 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  God,  he 
was  constantiy  obliged  to  resist  attacks  of 
the  evil  one  upon  his  virtue.  He  says 
himself;  *^  I  was  bom  to  fight  with  devils 
and  fa^ions.  .  This  is  the  reason  that  m^ 
books  are  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It  is 
my  business  to  remove  obstructions,  to 
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eat  down  tlnniia,  ta  fltt  up  qoagmim,  and 
to  «peD  and  make  stmight  the  paths;  but, 
if  I  muat,  neeoawuily,  hare  lome  fiiiling, 
let  me  rather  qieak  the  truth  with  too 
great  severity,  than  onee  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite and  conceal  the  troth.''  Even  the 
enemies  of  Luther  are  forced  to  confess 
that  he  alwavs  acted  jusdy  and  honorably. 
No  one  can  behold,  without  astonishment, 
hk  unwearied  activity  and  zeaL  The 
woik  of  trenslatinff  the  Bible,  which  might 
well  occupy  a  whole  life,  he  completed 
from  1521  to  1534,  and  thus  rendered  his 
name  immortal  He  equalled  the  most 
prolific  autibors,  in  the  number  of  his  trea- 
tises on  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
bis  creed.  After  uie  year  1512^  he 
preached  several  times  eveiy  week,  and, 
at  certain  periods^  every  day ;  he  officiated 
ac  the  confessional  and  the  ahar ;  he  car- 
rned  on  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
Liatin  and  German,  on  various  subiects, 
with  men  of  rank,  and  of  distinguished 
liserary  attainments,  and  with  his  private 
fiiends  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
press  of  occupation,  he  allow^  himself 
jwme  hours  eveiy  day  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  was  always  accesrible  to  visi- 
ters. He  gave  advice  and  assistance 
wherever  it  was  needed ;  he  interested 
himsplf  for  every  indigent  person  who  ap- 

Elied  to  him,  and  dieted  himself  with 
is  whole  sold,  to  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  company,  he  was  always  lively,  and 
abounded  in  saUies  of  wit  and  good  hu* 
mor  (preserred  in  bis  Tutkiredan  [Table- 
nSift]);  he  was  temperate  in  his  enjoy- 
iiients.  lAither  was  no  stranger  to  the 
eleflant  wxt^  His  excellent  hymns  an 
well  known.  His  fondness  for  music,  too^ 
was  such,  that,  as  often  as  circumstances 
permitted,  he  would  relax  his  mind  with 
flinging,  and  playing  on  the  fiute  and  lute,  • 
But  few  men  are  equal  to  such  excessive 
labor;  and,  with  a  weaker  constitution,  such 
a  constant  round  of  action,  and  vicissitude 
and  toil  would  soon  have  overeome  the 
great  reformer.  Indeed,  fiom  the  year 
1531,  he  had  a  painfUl  disease  (the  stone, 
accompanied  with  vertieo)  to  contend  with, 
and,  in  several  fits  of  sickness,  was  brought 
near  the  grave ;  but  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  63.  Just  b^re  bis  last  jouiney  to 
Eisleben,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the 
counai  of  Maasftekl  to  settle  a  dispute,  he 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  following 
desoripdon  of  his  condition:  <*  Aged,  worn 
out,  weaiy,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of 
m»  eye,  1  long  for  a  little  rest  and  quiet- 
ness ;  yet  I  have  as  much  to  do,  in  ¥mting^ 
and  preaching,  and  acting,  as  if  I  had 
never  written,  or  preached,  or  acted.    I 


am  weai^  of  the  worid,  and  the  worid  is 
weaiy  of  me ;  the  paiting  will  be  easy,  like 
that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn ;  I  pray, 
only,  that  God  will  be  graeious  to  me  in  ' 
mf  last  hour,  and  shaU  quit  the  work! 
without  reluctance.*'  He  wrote  this  in 
January,  154&  On  the  18th  of  die  suc- 
ceeding February,  be  died  at  Eisleben, 
and  was  buried  in  the  castle-church  of 
Wittenbeig.  He  left  a  wife,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  two  children  (two 
othen  having  previously  died  V  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  His  wife  oied  in  1552. 
The  male  line  of  his  posleritv  became  ex- 
tinct in  Martin  Gottlieb  Luther,  who  was 
a  counsellor  at  law,  and  died  at  Dresden, 
in  1759L  Against  his  wiU,  his  adherents 
styled  themselves  Lutherans ;  against  his 
will,  they  engaged  in  a  war  which  broke 
out  immediately  after  lus  death,  and  deso- 
lated Geimany.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
Luther  was  for  peace ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it ;  he  regarded  it  as  im- 
pious to  seek  to  establish  the  cause  of  God 
by  force ;  and  in  feet,  during  30  yean  of 
his  life,  the  principles  of  the  reformalioD 
gained  a  finner  footing,  and  were  more 
widely  propagated,  by  his  unshaken  feitfa 
and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the 
WBrB,and  treaties  and  councils  since.  Ln- 
thei's  S&mmiL  Wtfke  (Complete  Works) 
appeared  in  1896,  at  Eriangen,  in  60  vols^ 
rive  difltont  collections  of  lus  wiitings 
were  published  earlier,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  by  Wakb  (%i  vols.,  4to.). 
There  is  a  life  of  Luther,  by  Schr6ckh,  in 
his  Lebtmkut^irub.  beriikmim-  CkL  (Lives 
of  distinguished  8chobu«),  (part  1, 1790). 
•—For  fUrther  information,  see  the  articles 
R^<mnatumy9iDdPn4eiimnt8.   Seealsothe 

matunty  by  A.  Bower  (London,  1813),  and 
the  articles  on  Calmnj  Afebmetibon,  JSrat- 
fmi#,  ZmngUuB ;  also  Robertson's  Chmiu 
F,  and  Mosheim's  EkdtnoMlktil  lEMmy. 
LnrnsiANs ;  the  fellowen  of  the  doc* 
trines  of  Luther,  though  the  reformer 
bimselfj  in  his  writings,  expresses  his  dis- 
approbation of  making  his  name  that  of 
a  sect.  In  ^Min,  and  some  other  Catho- 
lic countries,  the  name  Lutharm  is,  in 
common  pailance,.  almost  OTnonymous 
vrith  herehc  In  Sweden  and  Denmaric, 
there  is  an  established  Episcopal  Luther^ 
an  chureh ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  Protes- 
tant Germany.  Bishops  have  lately  been 
created  in  Pryasia  (see  Liturgy) ;  but,  as 
ftr  as  chureh  ffoverament  is  concenied, 
they  are  merely  titular,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  th^  estabhsb- 
ment  They  we,  however,  neitiier  Lur 
thersB  nor  Calvinism  but  evangelical  (q.v.). 
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The  LutheiBiiB  in  Germany  caDnot  bo 
said  to  adhere,  strictly,  to  all  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  so  great  a  freedom  of  opinion, 
on  religiouB  matters,  having  gained  ground 
in  that  countiy.  As  few  German  Calvin- 
ists  adhere  to  predestination,  few  Luther- 
ans adhere  to  consubetantiation,  in  the 
Lord's  supper.  (See  LvHtar^  and  Rtfor- 
maium,) 

LuTHEKN,  in  architecture;  a  kind  of 
window  over  the  cornice  in  the  roof  of  a 
building,  serving  to  illuminate  the  upper 
fltory. 

LuTZXir,  a  small  town  in  the  present 
Prussian  duchy,  of  Saxony,  to  which  two 
celebrated  batdes  have  ^ven  historical 
renown,  containing  1300  mhabitants,  and 
belonging  to  die  government  of  Merse- 
burg,  lies  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic 
Strategy  shows  why  Saxony  has  so  often 
been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  north-east  and  the  powers  of  the 
eouth-west  of  Europe.  How  often  have 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  and  Liitzen,  the 
neighborhood  of  Dresden  and  Bautzen, 
been  the  scene  of  conflict !  The  first  bat- 
tle of  Liitzen  was  fought  in  the  30  years' 
war,  Nov.  6  (16),  163S2,  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Wallen- 
stein,  duke  ot  Friedlandi  The  imperial 
troops,  under  the  latter,  amounted  to 
40,000  men;  the  Swedish  troops,  under 
Gustavus,  to  27,000,  including  the  Saxons 
under  Bernard^  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
The  batde  was  extremely  obstinate,  and 
neither  party  vras  decisively  victorious 
during  the  day,  but  Wallenstein  began 
retrograde  movements  the  next  day.  In 
his  army,  the  femous  eeneral  Pappenheim 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after 
died.  On  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  the 
hero  of  their  cause,  Gustavus  Adolphus^ 
fell  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  treachery. 
His  bodv  was  fimnd,  by  the  soldiers  sent 
in  search 'of  it  by  Bernard,  under  a  heap 
of  dead,  and  so  much  mutilated  by  the 
hoofi  of  horses,  as  to  be  recognised  with 
difficultv.  A  plain  stone  marks  this  spot, 
not  fiur  uom  Liitzen,  on  the  ereat  road  to 
Leipsic ;  a  few  poplars  and  some  stone 
seats  surround  iL  His  body  was  carried 
to  Lfitzen,  where  traces  of  the  blood  are 
still  shown,  in  the  town  house.  (See 
CMaoua  I,  and  Thirty  Ytan'  Wear,)  A 
second  batde,  fought  near  Lfitzen,  May  2, 
1813,  between  Napoleon  ^nd  the  com- 
bined Rusraans  and  Prussians,  vras  the 
iirst  great  Conflict  after  Napoleon's  disas- 
lers  in  Russia ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the 
young  French  and  PrussiBn  levies  first 


measured  thdr  sttenglh.  Several  reuons 
induced  the  allies  to  attack  Napoleon, 
though  his  army,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  was  much  superior  in  niun- 
bera  The  French  coips  in  Saxony 
amounted  to  about  150,000  men;  the 
allies  had  5S,000  Prussians  and  30,000 
Russians  beyond  Uie  Elbe.  The  latter 
were  superior  in  cavaliy,  the  French  in 
artillery,  and  each  was  desirous  to  decide 
the  battle  by  the  species  of  troops  in  which 
his  superiority  consisted.  Count  Witt- 
senstem  commanded  the  allied  ibrces. 
Napoleon's  troops  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Leipsic,  and  had  alrei^y  ad- 
vanced considerably,  while  they  were  stiU 
supposed,  by  the  enemy,  to  be  near  Lftt- 
zen.  General  Kleist  became  engaged 
in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  French  van, 
which  was  much  superior  to  him  in  num- 
ber. The  mass  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
directed  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
allies.  Between  the  allies  and  Liitzen 
lay  the  villages  Starsiedel,  Kaya,  Rana, 
Gorschen,  hardly  ffuarded^by  Ney's  corps, 
which  was  quietly  bivouacked  behind 
them.  Wittgenstem  took  this  corps  for 
Napoleon's  van,  and  ordered  the  attack 
accordingly.  The  Prusflian  troops  took 
these  villages  vrith  great  promptness.  It 
was  necessary  that  Ney  should  sustain 
himself  until  Napoleon  could  bring  back 
his  masses  fiom  the  road  to  Leipsic  The 
possession  of  these  villages  was,  therofore, 
warmly  contested;  they  were  taken  and 
retaken  with  equal  courage  and  obstinacy ; 
but  the  successive  arrival  of  new  bodies 
of  French  caused  some  changes  in  Witt- 
genstein's orders ;  the  allied  cavabry  could 
not  operate  so  effectually  as  had  been 
hoped,  and  the  want  of  infimtry  began  to 
be  felt  severely.  Both  armies  displayed 
ereat  courage.  The  Prussian  troops 
fought  vrith  a  resolution  conesponding  to 
the  ardor  which  had  hurried  them  into  the 
field,  and  its  effect  became  visible  on  the 
French  centre,  which  did  not  escape  Na- 
poleon's experienced  eye.  ''The  Key  of 
the  position,"  says  the  duke  of  Rovigo, 
''was  the  village  of  Kaya,  occupied  by 
Ney,  and  through  which  ran  the  road 
finom  Pegay  to  LCitzen.  Had  the  allies 
succeeds  in  carrying  this  place,  they 
could  have  advanced  to  LAtzen,  and  thus 
have  divided  the  French  army  into  two 
portions,  which  could  only  have  been 
reunited  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Saale. 
Great  efforts  were  therefore  made,  by  the 
French,  to  maintain  Kaya,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  The  emperor  Napo- 
'  general  Drouot,  his  aid- 
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d»*eanip^  to  adnmoe  in  all  haste,  with  60 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  enemy's  columns,  and  to  attack  him 
obliquely,  on  his  left  flank ;  for  this,  the 
course  of  the  Floasgraben,  which  had  also 
been  used  to  great  effect  dOOyears  before, 
in  the  battle  firat  described,  af&rded  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  artillery  mad^ 
such  raTages  in  the  enemy's  columns,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  that  ho  could  not 
resist  the  vigorous  attack  which  Napoleon 
renewed  on  Kaya,  by  means  of  marahal 
Morder's  corps.  This  village  vras  at  last 
carried,  as  well  as  the  others :  night  came 
on,  and  the  last  attempt  by  the  jPrussian 
cavalry  was  abortive.  Thus  both  armies 
occupied  nearly  the  same  mund  after  the 
batde  as  before.  Acconung  to  the  most 
accurate  and  inipartial  accounts,  there 
were  about  69,000  of  the  allied  troops  en- 
gaged acainst  108,000  French.  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  ^ye 
flenerals;  the  Russians  are  said  to  have 
lost  2000,  and  the  Prussmns  8000.  Gen- 
erals Blficher  and  Schamhorst  were 
wounded;  the  latter  died  in  Pracue— a 
severe  loss  for  the  Prussians.  The  French 
had  lost  Bessi^res,  duke  of  Istria,  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  allies  were  obli^ 
to  make  retrograde  movementa,  and,  owing 
to  this  battle.  Napoleon  was  again  master 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  on  May  10. 
The  French  sav,  that,  had  they  possessed 
sufficient  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy 
brisklv,  the  campaign  might  have  been 
ended  by  this  battk;  the  allies  assert, 
that,  had  they  been  better  supplied  with 
artillery,  they  would  have  remained  in 
possession  of  the  villa^pes,  and  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed 
for  the  French.  This  batde  had  the  best 
eftect  on  the  roirit  of  the  Prussian  troops 
and  nation.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Prussian  forces  had  measured  themselves 
with  the  French  since  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1806^  and  they  were  now  con- 
vinced of  their  ability  to  withstand  their 
former  conquerora  The  result  of  the 
b«ale  was,  indeed,  advantageous  for  the 
French ;  but  the  advantage  was  so  dearly 
bought,  and  the  Prussians,  whom  the 
French  trooipB  had  been  taught  to  consid- 
er as  *<  school  bovB,"  and  inexperienced 
peasants,  had  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  campaigns  like  those  of 
1804, 1806  and  1809,  were  no  bnger  to  be 


LiUTSOw's  Fbxe  CoEP8/>r  YoLUirrBBas; 
a  Prussian  corps,  during  the  war  of  1813 
and  1814^  which  oriffinated  fiom  the  7\i- 
gtndbitnd  (q.  v.),  and  was  commanded  by 


major  Li&tzow.  Many  young  men  of  the 
best  ftmilies,  and  most  patriotic  spuit, 
joined  it  K6mer  (q.  v.)  belonged  to  this 
corps,  and  celebrated  it  in  several  of  his 
poems. 

Luxation,  in  surgery,  is  the  removal 
of  a  bone  out  of.  its  place  or  articulation, 
so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office;  hence  luxatioDs  are 
peculiar  to  such  bones  as  have  movable 
joints. 

LuxsHBOtme,  Pai^ce  of  ;  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Paris,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Pitti  ndaoe  at  Florence, 
completed  in  1690,  aner  four  years  labor, 
by  Jacques  DeshrosBBs,  for  Mary  of  Med- 
ici, widow  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  site  of  the 
hotel  of  the  duke  d'Epinav-Luxemboury, 
and  successively  inhaoited  by  mademoi- 
selle de  MoDtpensier,  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
mademoiselle  d'Orleans.  Louis  XVI 
gave  it  to  Monsieur,  his  brother ;  during 
the  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a 
prison ;  it  was  afterwards  occujned  by  the 
senate;  at  present,  the  chamber  of  peers 
assemble  tnere.  The  building  'm  very 
spacious,  and  its  rooms  contain  beautifiil 
^lecimens  of  architecture  and  statuary. 

LuxEHBouRo  (H6UI  du  Peiit);  an  edi- 
fice in  Paris,  adioining  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  palace.  It  was  built  by  car- 
dinal Richeheu  for  hia  mother,  and  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  prince  de  Cond^. 
During  the  republic,  the  directory  was 
established  here,  and  here  it  received  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  on  his  return  firom  Egypt, 
a  few  days  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire. 
It  was  next  occupied  by  the  first  c<»sul, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  consul- 
ship. Ney  was  confined  here,  and  shot 
in  the  garden ;  and,  more  recentiy,  prince 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  were  confined 
here,  previous  to  their  trial 

LnxEMBOURo  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
morenci),  duke  of,  marshal  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1628.  He  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  for 
fighting  a  duel  He  served,  when  young, 
under  the  prince  of  Cond^ ;  and  in  1668; 
he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  or  France ; 
and,  in  1667,  a  lieutenant-general.  In 
1672,  he  commanded  during  the  invasion 
of  Holland ;  and,  having  gained  the  batde 
of  Senef;  in  1674,  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  In  the  war  of  France 
against  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, he  won  the  three  great  batdes  of 
Fleuras  (July,  1, 16901  Steinkirchen  and 
Neerwinden  (June  39,  1698).  He  died 
in  1695. 
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LuznovB*;  a  pnnince  of  th« 
dom  of  tlM  NetinriBnd%  witH  the 
of  gnuid  duchy,  nad,  at  die  aame  time,  a 
member  of  die  Germanic  oonftderatioiii 
comprifling  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and 
of  Bouillon^  bounded  by  Liege^  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Namur  and  France^  The  euperfi- 
eiai  extant  is  about  2400  Bqaaie  miiei^ 
with  90QfiS5  inhabiianta.  The  surfaoe  m 
covered  with  wooda,  moontaina,  and  des- 
ert heatlia,  among  which,  however,  are 
aome  pfteasam  valleys  and  ftrtife  hills. 
The  Aidenoes  are  the  cliief  mountuna 
The  soil  is  stony,  marshy,  and  not  very 
prodaedve.  The  Moselle  and  the  Ourthe 
are  the  principal  riven.  Agriculture  is 
Che  chief  oecupatioa  of  the  people,  but 
ptatoes  form  die  principal  focMl,  com  not 
being  raiaed  in  sufficient  quantities.  The 
foresta  belonging  to  the  slate  alone,  ^^tend 
over  117,971  hectsres.  Catde  are  abun- 
dant; great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ardennes;  the  hones 
are  small,  but  celebiated  for  their  spirit 
and  acdvi^.  The  iron  mines  are  ezten- 
aively  wrought,  and  the  slate  quarriea 
yield  large  quantities  of  roof-slates.  The 
Inhabitants  are  Walloons  and  Germans, 
and  ate  hi  generil  rude,  supentitious  and 
ignorant  They  are  of  the  Koman  Caijio- 
lie  religion.  Till  the  late  revolution,  die 
king  of  die  Nedierlands,  as  mnd-duke 
of  Luzemburff,  vras  a  memoer  of  the 
Germanic  confodeFstion,  vrith  one  vote  in 
Che  diet  and  three  in  theotmtim,  and  flii^ 
nished  a  contingent  of  2306  men  to  the 
anny  of  the  confederacy.  The  Belgians 
have  laid  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but,  ss  the 
Belgic  afflurs  are  yet  undecided,  we  must 
refor  to  the  article  JVklkarkmds  for  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations.  As  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  sent 
four  memben  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
states-generaL  The  provincial  estates 
consist  of  60  memben,  named  by  the 
three  orden,  that  of  the  nobles*  that  of 
the  cities,  and  that  of  the  country.  Lux- 
emburg was  erected  into  a  duchV,  by  the 
German  emperor,  in  1354,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  NetheriandB«  In 
1815,  it  was  granted  to  the  king  of  the 
Nedierlands,  by  the  oongrM  of  Vienna, 
as  an  indemmncadon  for  his  cessions  in 
Germany.  (Bee  Atoou.^  Luxemburg, 
the  capital,  with  11,430  innabitantB)  is  one 
ofthe  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The 
upper  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
rock,  rising  precipitously  from  a  plctin, 
and  defonded  by  strong  works.  Five 
batteries  on  the  neighbonnff  heichts  com- 
mand all  the  country  roun^  and  particu- 
lariy  the  roads  fiom  Treves  and  Thion- 


ville.  It  is  one  ofthe  Ibw  gnat  i 
reserved  by  the  Germanic  confedeiatioB, 
and  gaviaoned  by  a  large  body  of  German 
noopa.  Lat4^87'N.;bn.6»9'E.;S7 
lettuee  &  E.  ofLiege ;  30  S.  B.  of  Biunels. 

Luxoa;  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  ri«^t  bank  of  die  Nde,  containiiw 
splendid  rums  of  Thebes,  the  siteof  vrhich 
it  occupicB.    (See  T%Aa.) 

LimnEs,  Chaiies  d'Albert,  duke  de, 
ft vorite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
constable  of  Frsnoa,  bom  in  1578.  was 
descended  fiom  a  noble  Florentine  mmyy 
(Alberti),  which  had  been  baniriied  fitrni 
Florence,  Having  beoome  one  of  the 
pages  of  Henry  IV,  he  vi^as  the  playmate 
of  the  dauphin,  whose  ftvor  he  soon  vron 
by  consulting  all  his  capricea.  When 
Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luvnes  his  grand  ftlconer,  and  marahal 
D'Ancre,  who  was  all-powerfol  at  court, 
showing  some  jealousy  of  his  iniluenoe, 
the  fovorite  soon  efiected  his  disgrace. 
The  maraud  was  aasasnuated,  and  Luy- 
nes  obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense 
estates,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  places 
and  chaiges  (1617).  In  1619,  his  estate 
of  Maill^  vras  erected  into  a  duchy,  under 
the  tide  of  Luvnes.  He  next  supplanted 
Mary  of  Medici,  mother  of  the  king, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  exiled;  and  the 
whole  administration  was  now  m  his 
hands.  In  1691,  the  dignity  of  constable 
of  France  was  revived  for  him.  Though 
the  foeble  king  often  complained  of  his 
cujncUty  and  arrogance,  thou^  the  whole 
court  was  intriguing  against  nim,  and  the 
nation  indignandy  ^ed  for  his  disgrace, 
Luynes  died  in  1621,  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  visible  loss  of  ftvor  or  in- 
fluence.   (See  Lams  Xin.) 

LnsAC,  John,  a  distinguished  philolo- 
ffian,  jurist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Leyden, 
m  1746.  His  parents  were  French  Prot» 
estants,  who  had  left  France  to  avoid  re- 
li^ous  persecutions.  After  completing 
his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and  Kuhn- 
ken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  jutiBpru- 
denoe  offered  him  at  Leyden,  and  that  of 
Greek  at  Ghroningen,  and  went  to  die 
H^gue  to  prepare  nimself  for  the  bar.  In 
177^,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  assist  in 
editing  the  Leyden  Gazette,  which  vras 
read  by  all  Etiropean  scholars  and  states- 
men at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  valu- 
able character  of  Ito  materials.*    From 

*Tbe  Levden  Gazette  {Oaxette  de  Levitt) 
'  was  estaUiabed  in  1738,  by  tlia  uncle  and  &lher 
of  John,  and  cootaina  materiala  inuMnrtant  to  the 
historian  of  the  American  revolution.  John 
Adams,  while  minister  in  Holland,  published  sev- 
eral papers  ia  it. 
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1775,  he  had  alflVMt  tbe  entire  direction 
of  tfaet  journal.  His  editorial  and  pro- 
feesional  labon  did  not  prevent  him  mm 
the  asBiduou3  study  of  ancient  literature. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  marks  of  es- 
teem from  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Stanislaus, 
km^  of  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
vanous  occupatiops,  he  accepted  the 
Greek  chair  in  the  universi^  of  Leyden, 
to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he  added 
private  lectures  and  excises  for  deserv- 
mg  students.  In  1795^  he  published  an 
address  De  Socrate  Owe,  accompanied 
with  learned  and  judicious  notes,  and 
dedicated  to  John  Adams,  whose  eldest 
son  had  smdied  under  his  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  troubles  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Holland^  Luzac,  who  was  .no 
leas  a  friend  of  order  than  of  liberty,  was 
forbidden  to  continue  his  lectures  on  hieh 
tory  (1796),  but  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  Greek  literature.  He 
refused  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and 
was  therefore  entirely  suspended  from  his 
nrofeesorial  ibneti<Mis.  On  thia  occasion, 
Waahinglon  wrote  to  him,  assuring  liim 
of  his  esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope 
for  justice  when  the  ferment  of  the  mo- 
Dient  should  be  over,  (Ind  professing 
that  America  waa  under  great  obUgatioae 
to  the  writings  and  conduct  of  men  like 
lum.  In  lS)3^  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  post,  with  an  increase  of  salary 
and  powers.  He  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  literary  labors  till  1807,  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel 
with  gunpowder  aboard,  in  the  harbor  of 
Leyden.  His  LeeUones  Micit^  a  defence 
of  Socrates  (1800),  was  published  by  pro- 
fesBor  Skiiter.  His  colleague,  pressor 
Siegenbeeck,  has  given  an  account  of 
Luzac,  in  his  history  of  the  catastrophe 
which  caused  his  death. 

LuuaiTB,  Anne  Cter  de  la,  a  French 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  after 
having  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in 
which  he  rase  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
ahandoned  the  mHitary  career,  resumed 
hia  studies^  and,  turning  his  views  to  di- 
pbmaey,  was  sent,  in  1776^  envoy  ex- 
traordiDary  to  Bavaria,  and  disttnauiahed 
himself  in  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  in  legard  to  the  Bavarian  suocea- 
aoD.  In  1^8,  he  waa  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Gerard,  as  minister  to  the  U.  States, 
and  conducted  liimsel^  during  five  years 
in  which  he  remained  there,  with  a  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  eonceni  for  their  in 
iBnata,  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
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affection  of  the  Americans.  In  17B0, 
when  the  American  army  was  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  and  the  government 
without  resourc^  he  raised  money  on  bis 
own  responsibility,  and  without  waiting 
for  orders  from  Ms  court,  to  relieve  the 
distress.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  and  placed  his  own 
name  at  the  head.  In  1789,  he  returned 
to  France,  having  received  the  most  flat- 
tering expressions  of  esteem  from  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  1788,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  in  1791.  When  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  the  secretary  of 
state  (Jefferson)  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by  direction  g£ 
Washington,  for  the  ourpose  of  making 
an  exfitem  acknowledffment  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  sense  of  them  entertained 
by  the  nation. 

Ltcanthropt  (from  the  Greek  \¥K%i,  a 
wolf,  and  Mpmnot,  a  man) ;  as  defined  bv 
Cottgrave,<<a  fienzie  or  melancholie,  which 
causeth  the  patient  (who  thinks  he  is  turn- 
ed wodf )  to  flee  all  company  and  hide 
himself  in  dens  and  comers."  Herodotus, 
with  peat  fioleei^  tells  us,  that,  when  he 
was  m  Scythia,  he  heaid  of  a  people 
which  once  a  vear  changed  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  then  resumed  their  origi- 
nal shape  ;  **  but,"  adds  he,  *<  they  cannot 
make  me  believe  such  tales,  although  they 
not  onfy  tell  them,  but  swear  to  Uiem." 
But  the  lycanthropes  of  the  middle  agea, 
or  Unspf-^^wrwx^  as  they  were  called  by 
the  French,  were  sorcerers,  who,  during 
their  wdfhood,  had  a  most  cannibal  ap- 
petite for  human  flesh.  The  Germans 
call  them  W^hnv6fft,  Many  marvellous 
stories  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  these  wolf-men,  or  laupM-gi^ 
roua^  and  numerous  authentic  narratives 
remain  of  victims  committed  to  the  flames 
for  this  imaginary  crime,  oflen  on  their 
own  confessions. 

Ltcxum  ;  an  academy  at  Athens  (q.  y), 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  aima- 
tion  near  the  temple  of  AjwUo,  \wuh 
(slayer  of  the  woffl  In  its  covered 
walks,  Aristotle  explained  hie  philoso- 
phy* In  modMn  times,  the  name  of  jyce- 
usi  has  been  given  to  the  schools  int^- 
ed  to  prepare  ^oung  men  for  the  uni- 
venities;  for  m  them  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  foraterly  taught  in  the 
■chokuwe  foim. 

Ltcu  ;  a  maritime  province  of  Aaia 
Minor,  bounded  fay  Caria  on  the  west, 
Pampbylia  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  on  the 
north.  Its feitilitrand  popttk>usness  are 
attested  by  the  37  citiea  mentioned  1^ 
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PKny,  which  fi>nned  a  confederated  repub- 
lic, with  a  coDgress  which  regulated  the 
public  concerns,  and  a.  president  called  the 
Jofdarch,  Litde  is  known  of  the  early 
historv  and  geoffraphy  of  this  country. 
(See  ieRuforvs  tStramamOj  London,  1817.) 

Ltcophron,  bom  at  Chalcis,  in  EubcBa, 
a  Grecian  grammarian,  and  the  author  of 
several  tragedies,  lived  at  Alexandria,  280 
years  R  C.,  under  Philadelphus,  whose 
fiivor  he  won  by  the  invention  of  ana- 
grams. He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
wound,  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of  an  an- 
tagonist with  whom  he  was  contending  on 
the  .merits  of  the  ancient  poets.  Ot  all 
his  writings,  there  remains  but  one  tra- 
gedy, Cassandra  (Alexandra),  which  is 
written  in  iambics,  and  bean  tlie  marks 
of  learning  acquired  by  patient  industiy  ; 
it  is  thererore  very  difficult,  and  filled  with 
obscure  allusions.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra predicts  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
fate  of  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
shared  its  ruin.  It  affords  some  informa- 
tion of  value  respecting  antiquities  and 
mythology.  A  mmmarian,  named  John 
Tzetzes,  has  wntten  a  commentary  upon 
it.---See  the  edition,  cum  CommerUarid  Jo- 
hanms  3!cetMB,  Ouro  Jo.  Patten  (Oxford, 
1697  and  1703,  folio) ;  also  those  by 
Reichard,  with  a  commentaiy  of  Canter 
(Leipsic,  1788),  by  Sebastiaiii  (Rome, 
1803),  by  C.  G.  Mailer  (Leipsic,  1811, 3 
vols.) 

Ltcurgds,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  was,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  traditions,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Spartan  king  £uno* 
mus.  His  eldest  brother,  Polydectes, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  government, 
but  died  soon  afler,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  Lycurgus.  As  the  widow  of  Polydec- 
tes was  known  to  be  pregnant,  Lycuigus 
declared  that,  if  she  bore  a  son,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
kinff.  To  convince  the  dcedoemonians 
of  his  sincerity,  he  laid  aside  the  royal  ti- 
de, and  administered  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  to  the  future  heir.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  queen  sent  word  to  him,  that,  if 
he  would  many  her,  she  would  without 
delay  cause  the  death  of  her  child.  He 
flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
comply  with  her  wiahee,  until  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  child.  From  the  joy  of 
the  people  at  his  biith,  the  chUd  received 
the  name  of  CharUaus  (joy  of  the  people). 
Lycurgus,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration, had  already  won  general  esteem  ; 
and  his  noble  dismterestednefls  now  raised 


his  glory  to  a  h«gfat  which  awoke  envy 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  som^e  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  with  whom 
the  queen  conspired  to  revenge  her  disap- 
pointment She  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple the  opinion,  that  it  vras  dangerous  to 
mtrust  the  future  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
man  who  would  gain  most  by  his  death. 
To  avoid  this  suspicion,  Lycurgus  was 
obliged  not  only  to  resign  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king,  but  even  to  leave  his 
country.  Whether  this  resolution  was 
pardy  induced  by  tlie  desire  of  seeing  for- 
eign nations,  and  learning  their  manners, 
or  not,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  described  as  employing  the  time  of 
his  absence  in  this  way.  After  visiting 
Crete,  and  admiring  the  wise  laws  of  Mi- 
nos, he  went  to  Ionia.  The  efieminate 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
feebleness  of  their  laws,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  vrith  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  those  of  Crete,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  Here,  however,  he 
is  said,  to  have  become  acquainted  v^ 
the  poems  of  Homer.  From  hence  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  into  various  coun- 
tries, including  Egypt,  India  and  Spain. 
But,  as  we  do  not  find  in  his  laws  any 
traces  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  wisdom,  this 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  two  kings,  Archelaus  and  Chazilaus, 
were  esteemed  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  nobility ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
laws  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity, the  confusion  passed  all  bounds. 
In  tins  dangerous  situation,  Lvcurgus-was 
the  only  man  from  whom  help  and  deliv- 
erance could  be  expected.  The  people 
hoped  firom  him  protection  against  the 
nobles,  and  the  kmgs  believed  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  disobedience  of' 
the  people.  More  than  once,  ambassadon 
were  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  state.  He  long  resisted, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  ur|;ent  wishes 
of  his  fbllow-citizens.  At  his  arrival  in 
Sparta,  he  soon  found  that  not  only  par- 
ticular abuses  were  to  be  suppressed,  but 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  an 
entirely  new  constitution.  The  esteem 
which  his  pereonal  character,  his  judg. 
ment,  and  me  dangerous  situadon  of  the 
state,  gave  him  among  las  fellow-citizens^ 
encouraged  him  to  encounter  boldly  all  ob- 
stacles. The  fiiBt  step  which  he  took  waa^ 
to  add  to  the  kings  a  gerusia^  or  senate  of 
28  persons,  venerable  for  their  age  (see 
Geirantes)^  veithout  whose  consent  the 
kings  were  to  undertake  nothing.  He 
thus  eflected  a  useful  balance  between  the 
powier  of  the  kings  and  the  UcentiousneaB 
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of  the  people.  The  people,  at  the  same 
time,  omined  the  privilege  of  givinff  their 
voice  in  public  amiin.  They  had  not, 
however,  properly  speaking,  deliberative 
privUe^es,  but  only  the  limited  right  of 
accepung  or  of  rejecting  what  was  propos- 
ed by  the  kings  or  the  senate.  The  Spar- 
tans conformed  in  general  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus;  but  the  equal  division 
of  property  excited  among  the  rich  such 
violent  commotions,  that  Uie  lawgiver,  to 
save  his  life,  fled  towards  a  temple.  On 
the  way,  he  received  a  blow,  which  stnick 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  merely  turned 
round,  and  showed  to  his  pursuers  his 
lace  streaming  with  blood.  This  sight 
filled  all  vrith  shame  and  repentance ; 
they  implored  his  pardon,  and  led  him 
respectfully  home.  The  person  who  had 
done  the  deed,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and 
of  a  fiery  character,  was  given  up  to  him. 
Lycurgus  pardoned  him,  and  dismissed 
him  covered  with  shi^me.  After  having 
thus  formed  a  constitution  for' Sparta,  Ly- 
curgus endeavored  to  provide  for  its  con- 
tinuance. He  made  all  the  citizens  take 
a  solenm  oath,  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  the  laws  which  he  had  in- 
troduced, before  his  return.  He  then  went 
to  Delphi,  and  asked  the  god  whether  the 
new  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Sparta.  The  answer  was,  <*  Spar- 
ta will  remain  the  most  prosperous  or  all 
states  as  long' as  it  observes  these  laws." 
He  sent  this  answer  to  Lacedeemon,  and 
banished  himself.  He  died,  as  it  is  said,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  ftr  fi:om  his  country ; 
according  to  some,  at  Cirrha ;  according  to 
others,  at  Elis  or  Crete.  According  to  his 
commands,  his  body  was  burnt,,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should 
be  carried  to  Sparta,  and  the  people  thus 
think  themselves  released  from  their  oath. 
A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at 
Sparta,  and  a  societjr  was  instituted  by  his 
fiiends,  which  continued  until  the  ktest 
times  of  Sparta,  and  had  for  its  object  to 
celebrate  the  memonr  of  his  virtues.  The 
principal  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
was,  to  introduce  into  his  country  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  composed  of  mon- 
archy, anstocracy  and  democracy,  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  element  was  restrain- 
ed by  the  others.  The  two  kings,  and 
with  them  the  council  of  Gerontes,  stood 
at  the  hmd  of  the  government,  the  people, 
however,  having  an  indirect  influence 
upon  their  measures.  He  divided  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Sparta  into  three,  according 
to  some  into  six  or  more  classes,  subdi- 
^ed  into  30  tribes.  With  this  was,  prob- 
ably, connecced  the  administration  of  the 


police  and  of  justice,  and  the  rules  of  mil- 
itary service.  As  the  Spartans  had  already 
made  some  progress  in  civilization,  we 
may  well  admire  the  resolution  and  the 
genius  of  Lycurgus,  who  was  able  to 
change  not  only  their  civil  relations,  but 
their  morals  and  manners,  and  to  induce 
such  a  nation  to  sacrifice  even  the  com- 
forts of  lifo.  Even  his  proposition  of  the 
equal  division  of  projfierty,  which  at  firat 
was  violentiy  oppoeea,  was  still  accepted 
as  a  law  by  all  tiie  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  Lycurgus  altered  the  constitution,* 
there  existed  three  classes — the  ruling 
Spartans,  the  tributary  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Helot  slaves.  (See  HdotsA 
Though  it  appears  cruel  in,  him  to  have  left 
the  Helots  in  sbivery,  this  wbb  not  shock- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  They  had 
no  idea  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  men.  Lycurgus  sought  to 
use,  in  the  way  which  he  thought  most  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  the  bon£  which  na- 
ture, relationship  and  love  form  amonir 
men.  He  treated  love  only  as  a  means  of 
producing  vigorous  citizens  for  the  state, 
and  thus  preserving  national  indepen- 
dence. He  appointed  punishments  for 
unmarried  men,  and  for  those  who  mar- 
ried too  late,  or  mairied  persons  of  a  veiy 
unequal  age.  He  made  it  difficult  for 
those  who  were  newly  married  to  meet 
their  wives,  that  their  passions  mifl^t  thus 
remain  Unabated ;  and  he  allowed  old  or 
impotent  men  to  lend  their  wives  to  vig- 
orous youths,  and  men  of  a  sound  consti- 
tution, if  their  wives  were  weak  and  im- 
potent, to  take  others.  Children  were  not 
the  property  of  the  parents,  but  of  the 
state.  The  state  determined  on  their  life 
or  death,  and  directed  their  education 
without  regard  to  the  parents.  To  intro- 
duce temperance  and  moderation  among 
the  people,  he  ordered  that  the  houses 
should  be  built  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner, and  that  all  should  take  their  meals 
in  public,  affixing  also  severe  penalties  to 
debauchery  and  drunkenness.  No  for- 
eigner could  remain  in  Sparta  longer  than 
was  necessary;  no  Spartan,  except  in 
times  of  war,  could  leave  the  country. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  possess  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver;  but  iron  was  used 
for  money.  The  Spartans  were  never  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  sciences,  but 
only  to  learn  the  mo^  indispensable 
branches  of  knowledge ;  they  were  not  to 
have  theatres,  nor  to  perfect  their  music ; 
they  couki  have  among  them  neither  ar- 
tists nor  oratore  without  the  consent  of  the 
fovemmenU  Lycui^j^s  made  no  change 
m  the  religious  constitution  of  Sparta ;  he 
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ufledtt,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  political 
ends,  and  united  the  highest  prieetly  dig- 
nity with  the  royal  office.    He  ordered  a 
simple  burial  for  the  dead,  forbade  ail 
public  lamentations,  and  limited  private 
moummg  to  11  days.    He  allowed,  how- 
ever, the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  ci^, 
and  moRimients  to  be  erected  to  them  in 
the  temples,  in  order  that  the  hq>e  of  ob- 
taining such  honors  afler  death  mi(|^t 
lessen  the  fear  of  losing  life.   With  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  he  gave 
but  few  laws ;  but  these  were  sufficient,  if 
the  other  tews  were  ob^ed.    The  quar- 
rels which  arose  were  decided  either  by 
the  Idngs,  or  by  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  by  the  gtrusia,  or,  more  generally, 
by  impartial  and  equitable  citizens.    One 
d  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of 
LycurguB,  was  the  military  education  of 
the  Spartan  jroutb,  which  was  such  as  to 
destroy  all  sensibility  to  sufiering,  and  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.    The  be^n- 
ning  of  a  war  was  to  them  the  beginning 
of  a  festival,  and  the  camp  was  a  place 
of  recreation,  for  here  ceased  all  that  strict- 
uesB  of  life  which  was  observed  at  home ; 
even  the  bodily  exercises  were  less  fre- 
quent   Victoiy  or  death  was  their  highest 
glory;  eternal  shame  followed  the  cow- 
ards and  those  who  fled.    The  courage 
of  the  Spartans  was  maintained,  also,  by 
those  laws  which  forbade  them  to  sur- 
round their  dty  with  walls,  to  fight  ofien 
with  the  same  enemy,  to  pursue  too  far  a 
routed  enemy,  to  plunder  the  dead  during 
battle,  and  also  by  the  solemn  burial  of 
their   heroes,  the    monuments   to   their 
memory,  the  festivals  and  temples  in  their 
honor.    Nevertheless,  Lycurgus  did  not 
intend    that    the    Spartans  should    he- 
come  a  conquering  nation,  as  is  evident 
fiom  his  forbidding  them  a  navy. — The 
institutions  of  Lycuigus  have  been  blamed 
as  much  as  they  have  beeo  praised.    Pla- 
to, in  particular,  accuses  them  of  destroy- 
ing every  thing  humane,  and  making  me- 
chanical valor  the  highest  virtue,  and  thinks 
that  this  suppression  of  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity  was'  the  cause  of  the  count- 
less evils  which  fell  upon  Lacedsraaon, 
and  were  prepared  by  her  for  other  na- 
tions.    Thucydides  makes  Pericles  say, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  Spartans  is  morose, 
and  feunded  only  upon  fear,  and  that 
their  education  made  them  cruel  and  in- 
human.— ^We  have  here  given  the  com- 
monly received  traditions  concerning  Ly- 
curgus and  his  institutions,  which,  liow- 
ever,  must  be  received  with  much  caution. 
If  there  were  such  an  individual, — ^fbr  this 
IB  doubtfiil, — ^he  lived  before  the  time  of 


historical  oertainty;  and  what  are  caled 
'  his  laws,  were  probably  the  usi^ges  and 
institutioDs  whicn  were  common  to  the 
whole  Doric  race  from  the  earliest  period. 
A  veiy  full  and  critical  examination  of  the 
whole  subject  may  be  found  in  MikHeHs 
learned  work,  Die  Dorter,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  under  the  tide  of 
the  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1830). 

Lycvrrua  was  also  the  name  of  an  Attic 
orator  of  smne  celebrity.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  was  femous  for  his  integrity. 
Only  one  of  liis  orations,  distinguish^  for 
strength  and  dignity,  has  been  preserved 
to  us.  The  kSest  editions  are  those  of 
Heinrich,  Osann  and  Becker,  all  of  1821. 

Ltdia  (in  ancient  times,  Mixama)  ;  a 
laige  and  fertile  country  of  Asia  Mmor. 
The  lonians  inhabited  the  part  on  the  coast 
of  the  lonian^sea.  Towards  ^e  south,  it 
was  separated  from  Garia  by  the  Meean- 
der  (now  Meinder) ;  towards  the  east.  It 
was  bounded  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the 
nortl)  by  Mysia.  It  was,  in  early  times,  a 
celebrated  kingdom,  divided  from  Persia 
by  the  river  Halys  (now  Kizil  Ermak). 
Cyrus  conquered  Croesus  (q.  v.),  the  la«t 
Lydian  king.  The  people,  espedally  un- 
der this  king,  were  the  richest,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  the  most  effeminate  and  luxu- 
rious in  all  Asia.  The  Lydtans  invent- 
ed luxurious  garments,  costly  carpets, 
precious  ointments,  and  exquiate  viands ; 
and  a  kind  of  Grecian  music,  which  was 
said  to  bear  tlie  character  of  effeminacy, 
was  called  the  Lydian.  Thev  also  laid 
out  beautiful  gardens.  They  first  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  communicating  impo- 
tence to  women,  tliat  they  might  use  them 
to  guard  their  wives  and  concubines.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  corruption  of 
manners  among  the  Lydians  was  aheady 
so  great,  that  the  women  publicly  sold 
their  charms.  Their  examine  corrupt- 
ed also  the  lonians.  The  weahh  of  the 
Lydians,  however,  was  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined  to  the  kings  and 
chief  men.  These  could  fill  their  coffisrs 
with  the  gold  washed  down  l^  die  Her^ 
mus  (now  Sarabat)  and  the  Pactolus,  and 
that  obtained  from  the  mines ;  and  they 

Erocured  all  the  necessities  of  life  by  the 
ibor  of  their  slaves,  whose  services  tSt^fj 
requited,  not  with  monev,  but  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  They  could  thus  ac- 
cumulate the  precious  metals.  OroBsiu 
was  richer  than  idl  his  predeeeBSora,  ibr 
he  subjected  the  whole  coast  of  Fardwar 
Asia,  and  plundered  all  the  commer- 
cial cities.    Although  it  cannot  iie  pnrrod 
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that  the  Lyctians  had,  in  ancient  times, 
any  considerable  commerce,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  had,  long  before  the 
Greeks,  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civil- 
ization, and  that  the  Grecian  colonies  In 
Lower  Asia  owed  to  the  Lydians  their 
supemority  over  the  mother  countiy  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Among  other  things, 
they  owed  to  them  the  invention  of  gold 
and  silver  coins,  of  inns,  of  certain  mu- 
sical instruments,  the  art  of  dyeing  wool 
(which  was  afterwards  carried  to  such  per- 
fection in  Miletus,)  also  the  art  of  melting 
and  working  ore,  and,  perliape,  the  first 
rudiments  of  miiuting  and  of  sculp- 
ture. At  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the 
oountry,  the  Grecians,  Phrygians,  and 
even  the  nomadic  tribes^  bartered  their 
coods.  There  was  here  a  great  market 
lor  the  slave-trade,  which  mmished  the 
harems  of  Persia  with  eunuchs.  Lydia 
now  belongs  to  the  Turkish  disdict  of 
Natolia  (Anadoly).  (See  Clarke's  and 
Chandler's  Ihwtls.) 

Ltdiat,  Thomas ;  a  learned'  English 
divine,  mathematician  and  chronologer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  composed 
several  learned  works,  some  of  which  he 
was  |n«vented  from  publishing  by  his  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  become  security 
for  another  person's  debts,  and  subjected 
him  to  imprisonment.  He  afterwards 
su^red  greatly  for  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  in 
o()scurity  and  indigence,  in  1646. 

Ltdus.  John  Laurentius,  commonlv 
call^  Lydus^  from  the  province  in  which 
he  was  rom  (A.  D.  490),  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where'  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust  under  Justinian^  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  work  De  Magistratibua  Ret- 
pubKetB  MomaiM^  which  was  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1813,  from  a  manuscript, 
obtained  in  1785,  by  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
French  amboasadorat  Constantinople.  It 
was  edited,  with  a  learned  commentaiv 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydus,  by  M. 
Hase  (q.  v.).  Niebuhr  calls  it  a  new  and 
rich  source  of  Roman  history.  His  other 
wortts  are  on  the  Months  (in  Greek),  of 
which  we  have  only  fitigments,  and  on 
Omens  (in  Greek),  of  which  some  finff- 
ments  only  were  before  known,  but  neariy 
the  whole  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
manuscript  of  ChoiseuL 

Lting-to  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
she  is  retarded  in  her  course  by  arranging 
the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coun- 
teract each  other  with  nearly  equal  efiect, 
and  render  the  ship  almost  stationary  with 
respect  to  her  head-way.  A  ship  is  usually 
24  • 


brought-to  by  laying  either  her  main-top- 
sail or  fore-top-sail  aback,  the  heliri  being 
put  close  down  to  leeward.  This  is  par- 
ticularly practised  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, when  the  hostile  fleets  are  dra^vn 
up  to  battle. 

Ltman,  Phinehas,  major-general,  bom 
at  Durham,  about  1716,  received  his  de- 
gree at  Yale  college  in  1738 ;  was  chosen, 
whilst  a  senior  sopbister,  one  of  the  Be^- 
leian  scholars  ;  and,  in  1799,  was  appoint- 
ed a  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  passed 
three  years.  He  then  commenced  the 
8tud|y  of  law ;  and  soon  after  his  admittance 
to  the  bar,  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1750,  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
in  the  assembly  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
town  of  Suffield,  and,  in  1753^  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  council,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  was 
appointed  major-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Coimeciicut  forces,  and 
held  this  post  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Canadian  war,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  military  skill  and 
bravery.  At  the  battle  of  liUce  Georoe, 
the  command  of  the  British  army  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  in  consequence  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  having  been  wounded  in 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
1762,  he  commanded  the  American  foroes 
in  the  expedition  to  Havana,  in  which 
he  rendered  important  services^  After- 
wards general  Lyman  went  to  England  as 
agent  for  the  company  of  ^  military  ad- 
venturers," composed  chiefly  of  such  as 
had  served  during  the  war,  whose  object 
was  to  obtain  from  the  govemmeht  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo^ 
where  they  proposed  to  establish  a  colony. 
Lvman  had  counted  upon  the  fnendahip 
of  some  of  the  ministry  for  success  in  his 
application ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  they 
had  been  remoyed,  and,  after  being 
amused  for  several  years  witli   illusory 

Cmises,  he  became  convinced  that  he 
I  nothinff  to  hope.  Not  bein^  able  to 
brook  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native 
country  in  the  light  of  an  unsuccessful 
supplicant,  he  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  England.  He 
spent  11  years  there,  almost  in  a  state  of 
imbecility,  when,  in  1774,  his  son  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Lyman  to  beg  him  to  return. 
This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  grant  of  the  tract  in  question  about  the 
same  time,  roused  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  he  once  more  appeared  in  America. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  embaned,  in  1775,  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  his  eldest  son  and  a  few  com- 
panions.   His  fiumily  followed  him  in  the 
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next  year,  but  his  am  had  preTioualy  died, 
and  hiB  wife  expired  soon  after  her  airival. 
His  fiunily  remained  in  that  country  until 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1781  and  1782,  when  the 
wnole  colony  fled  to  Savannah  in  Georgia. 
General  Lyman  died  in  West  Florida,  in 
1778,  a  short  time  after  his  son.  Doctor 
Dwight  remaiks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  fiunily,  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
no  American  possessed  a  higher  or  more 
extensive  reputation. 

LmPH  (lymfha);  an  aqueous  liquid, 
ooloriesB,  insipid,  and  diaphanous,  diffused 
through  the  whole  animal  economy,  in 
veeseo  caUed  lymphatics.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  it  separates  mto  two  parts,  like  the 
bk>od — a  serous  fluid,  and  a  solid,  or  clot. 
The  lymph  serves  to  repair  losses  of 
the  blood,  by  bringing  to  it  various  mate- 
riflJs  from  different  parts  of  the  ^stem, 
and  chyle,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct  It  seems  also 
to  remove  those  elements  of  nutrition, 
whose  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  others, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  surface.  The 
uses  and  history  of  lymph,  however,  are 
yet  imperfectly  known.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  were  not  known  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbev 
are  small,  thin,  transparent,  fumimed  with 
valves,  like  the  veins,  and  spread  through 
diflferent  parts  and  oi^gans.  The  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  lymph  is  unknovni, 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  im- 
pelling organ  analogous  to  the  heart  It 
has  TOen  supposed  that  the  absorbent 
power  exercised  at  their  mouths  impels  the 
liquid  forward,  that  abneady  absorbed  being 
thus  displaced  by  the  new  absorptions. 
These  vessels  arise  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct 

Ltnceus.    (See  DatuAdtt.) 

Ltncb,  Thomas,  junior ;  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  declaradon  of  independence, 
born  in  South  Carolina,  August  5, 1749, 
and  sent  to  Eton  school,  England,  in  his 
13th  year.  He  was  admitted  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  CamlMidge  univerBity,where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced his  terms  in  the  Temple.  In 
1773;  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years.  His 
father  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
ook>nial  emancipadon,  and  Mr.  Lynch  sus- 
tained him  with  ability.  In  1775,  the 
first  regiment  of  provincial  regulars  was 
^  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
was  a{^inted  to  the  command  of  a  comr 
pany,  and  soon  raised  his  quota  of  troops. 
His  exertions,  while  on  this  duty,  injured 
his  health,  and,  when  he  joined  his  regi- 


ment late  in  the  year  1775,  a  violeiit  attack 
of  the  bilious  fever  of  the  country,  had  re- 
duced him  to  an  extremely  feeble  state. 
His  &ther  having  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
gress on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  At  tlie  period  of 
his  election  he  was  but  27  years  of  age. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  of  1776, 
and  bis  character  and  talents  made  him 
highly  esteemed  there.  His  health  soon 
declined  ;  and,  after  affixing  his  name  U> 
the  instrument  which  declared  his  coun- 
tiy's  independence,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  A  change  of  climate  being  recom- 
mended, he  was  induced  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  embarked, 
with  his  wife,  about  tlie  close  of  the  year 
1779,  for  St  Eustatio.  He  was  never 
after  heard  fix)m,  and  the  ship  is  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea« 

Ltnchsuro  ;  a  town  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  the  south  bank  of  James 
river ;  lat  27^  dOf  N. ;  Ion.  79^  SS'  W. ; 
population  in  1830,  4G26.  It  is  situated 
20  miles  below  the  great  falls,  where 
James  river  breaks  mrough  the  Blue 
ridffe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fiourishii^ 
hnd  commercial  towns  in  the  state,  ft 
contains  several  public  ware-houses,  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  an- 
nually insp^Hed.  It  has  also  tobacco 
manufactories,  tobacco  Btemmaries^  and 
numerous  establishments  for  trade  and 
manufactures.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
manufticmring  flour  mills  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  cotton  and  woollen  manufacto- 
ries. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
are  four  mineral  oprings.  Lynchburg  was 
established  in  1786^  and  incorporated  in 
180.^  It  is  built  mosdy  on  the  declivi^ 
of  a  hill.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rugged,  broken  and  mountainous,  but 
abounds  in  fertile  valleys,  and  is  populous. 
From  its  situation,  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive trade,  not  only  with  the  western  part 
of  Vh-ffinia,  but  the  states  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohk). 
The  articles  brought  to  the  market  consist 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  butter, 
whiskey,  cider,  beef,  live  hogs,  &c.  The 
produce'  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  d6wn  the 
river  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  depot  of 
all  the  merchandise  passing  from  LyncJi- 
burg  destined  to  forogn  markets. 
LvifDHURST,  lord.  (See  Cbpfey.) 
Ltivn;  a  post-town  in  Essex  coun^, 
Massachusetts ;  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem,  9 
N.N.E.Bo8ton;  Ion.  70° 58^  W. ;  lat  42^ 
28^  N. :  population  in  1820, 4515 ;  in  1890. 
6138.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  About  1,500,000  pair  of  women's 
shoes  are  mode  here  annuaUy.    Hiere  is 
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a  mmenl  qiring  in  thUi  town,  near  which 
18  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
iters.  Its  Indian  name  was  Sctugua, — 
lAftm  beach  connects  the  peninsula  of  Na- 
hant  to  the  main  land.    (See  J^Tahant,) 

Ltnx.  This  name  has  beat  applied  to 
most  of  the  cats  with  short  tails:  several 
species  were  formerly  confounded  by  Lin- 
n»us  under  this  head,  and  tliere  is  still  much 
concision  respectiqff  them.  The  largest 
and  most  beautifuX  the  F.  ctrvana,  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Rusria.  The  lynx  of 
Europe,  the  F,  hfnxj  has  become  rare,  ex- 
cept m  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. Tins  animal  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  smaJler 
qui^rupeds.  It  was  celebrated,  among 
the  ancients,  as  having  been  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of 
India.  They  also  attributed  great  quick- 
ness of  sight  to  it,  and  feigned  that  its 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  stone. 
The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted,  and  is 
more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  caracal  (F.  caracal)  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  black  color  of  its  ears,  the  word 
caracal  fflgnifying  black  in  die  Turkish 
language.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  animals  in  North  America,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Northern  or  Can- 
ada lynx  (F,  Canadennsy  Pennant  con- 
sidered it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of 
the  old  wcn'ld ;  Geoffinoy  St.  Hilaire  named 
it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  Teinminck  has 
again,  under  the  name  of  F,  hortalia^  de- 
scribed the  8pe<iie8  as  the  same  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hmp-cenAety  and  It  ckatj  among  the 
French  Canadian&  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  districts  about  Hudson's 
ba^,  from  whence  seven  lo  nine  thousand 
skiBS  are  annually  exported.  It  is  a  timid 
creature,  incapable  or  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  but  very  destnictive  to  rabbits 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It 
makes  but  little  resistance  when  brought 
to  ba^  by  a  hunter ;  for  though,  like  a  cat, 
it  spits,  and  erects  the  hair  on  its  back,  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  a  blow  with  a  slender 
stick.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  from  the 
tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  black 
tip.  Its  large  paws,  slender  loms,  and 
long,  but  thick  hind  less,  with  lai^  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  by  a  short,  thick 
tail,  give  it  aclumey  and  awkward  ap- 
pearance. Its  gait  is  by  bounds^  straight 
forward,  with  the  back  a  litde  arched,  and 
lighting  on  all  the  feet  at  once.  It  swims 
well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  lake  of 
two  miles  in  width,  but  is  not  swifr  on 


land.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  bemgiat,  while,  aad 
somewhat  resembling  the  rabbit  in  flavor. 
It  Ixeeds  once  a  year,  having  two  young 
at  a  time.  The  other  American  spepies 
are  F,  r%Jd  and  F^faadata^  both  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
former  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  states  as 
well  as  to  the  north  and  west ;  the  latter 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  borders  of 
plains,  and  the  woody  country  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  this  continent,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  more  than  one  non- 
descript animal  of  this  ^nus,  especial- 
ly in  the  countries  bordenng  on  the  Co-' 
lumbia ;  but,  as  the  skins  procured  from 
thence  are  carried  directly  to  China,  they 
seldom  come  under  the  mspection  of  the 
naturaUsL 

Ltonnais  ;  a  ci-devant  province  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Lyons 
was  the  capital.  It  consisted  of  Lyonnais 
Proper,  Beaujolais  and  Forez.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.    (See  thparimtni.) 

Ltonnet,  Peter^  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1707,  at  Maestricht,  graduated 
at  Utrecht,  and  was  for  some  time  a  coun- 
sellor at  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  be- 
came secretary,  and  Latin  and  French 
interpreter  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This 
situation  occupying  but  little  of  his  time, 
he  employed  himself  in  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  insects  and  other 
animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells^ 
and  was  admitted  into  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His 
death  took  place  Jan.  10, 1789.  His  most 
important  production  is  entitled  TraiU 
anaUnrnquB  de  la  CkenUle  qui  range  leBois 
de  Saule  (1760, 4to.)---«  work  no  leas  re- 
markable for  originality  of  design  than  for 
splendor  of  execution.  Lyonnet  was  dis- 
tmguished  for  his  skill  as  a  painter  and 
engraver,  and  he  displayed  much  ingenu- 
ity in  improving  microscopes,  and  other 
instruments  us^  in  making  his  observa- 
t]on& 

Ltons,  or,  properly,  Lton  (Lugdumm) ; 
the  second  city  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Rhone  and  Sadne,  93  leagues  S.  £.  of 
Paris,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Marseilles;  archi- 
epiecopal  see ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Rhone;  head-quartere  of  a  military 
division ;  and  seat  of^ numerous  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  authorities;  lat  45*^ 
4!&  N.;  Ion.  4"^  49^  E.;  population,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  in  1828,  185,7aa 
Three  bridges  cross' the  Rhone,  which  is 
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here  about  6S0  feet  wide,  and  often  occa- 
sions great  destruction  by  its  inundations, 
as  was  the  case  particujarlv  in  1812  and 
1825.  The  Sadne,  which  is  480  feet 
wide,  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.  The 
rivers  are  lined  with  wharves,  some  of 
which  are  adorned  widi  handsome  build- 
ings, thronged  With  boats  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  resound  with  the  hum  of 
numerous  mills  and  water-shops.  The 
interior  of  the  city  presents  the  aspect  of 
an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  dark  streets, 
lined  with  houses  seven  or  eiffht  stories 
high,  built  solidly  of  stone.  The  pave- 
ments are  pebbles,  and  there  are  no  side- 
vralks.  Some  of  the  streets,  in  the  more 
modem  quarters  of  the  city,  are  more 
spacious  and  handsome.  There  are  59 
public  squares,  among  which  that  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  or  Bellecour,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  lime-trees,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  The  monastic 
grounds  and  gardens  have  been  mostly 
4x»vered  with  buildings  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  splendid  hUel  de  vtUc,  next  to  that  of 
Amsterdam,  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the 
palace  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  con- 
nected with  which  are  lecture-halls,  where 
various  courses  of  lectuies  are  delivered ; 
the  vast  prefect-house,  formerly  a  Domin- 
ican convent,  with  an  eictensive  garden ; 
the  principal  hospital,  or  h6td  DSu  ;  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  John,  &c.  There 
are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  churches, 
tLpalais  dejugtice,  and  an  extensive  prison. 
The  tower  of  Pitrat,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  city,  for  an  obser- 
vatory, fell  down  in  1628,  but  has  since 
been  reconstructed.  Many  antiques  have 
been  found  in  the  part  of  the  city  situated 
on  the  ancient  Fonun  TVe^'ont,  and  on  the 
site  of  an  imperial  Roman  palace.  Med- 
als, coins,  vases,  statues,  lachrymatories, 
&c,  with  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  a  the- 
atre, and  Roman  baths,  are  among  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  hill  of  Four- 
vi^res  is  a  general  cemetery,  adorned  with 
trees  and  handsome  tombs,  laid  out  in 
1806.  Lyons  contains  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  m  France,  consisting  of  92,000 
volumes.  Among  its  scientific  and  useful 
institutions  are  a  royal  college,  medical 
and  theolo(^cal  schools ;  an  academy  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts ;  affricultu- 
ral,  Linnsean,  medical,  law,  Bible  and 
other  societies;  a  mont  de  pUUj  savings- 
bank,  &C.  The  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures are  extensive;  the  most  important 
article  is  nlk,  the  manufactures  of  which 
are   celebrated  for  their  firmness  and 


beauty ;  syk  and  woollen,  and  silk  and 
cotton  Btufii,  beautifiil  shawls,  crape,  silk 
hose,  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  are  among 
the  products  of  her  industry.  A  large 
proportion  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  France, 
and  great  quantities  imported  fix)m  Italv, 
are  wrought  up  here.  The  silk  raised  m 
the  vicimty  is  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness. In  1828,  the  number  of  establish- 
raents  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
fwitiiin  the  walls)  7140,  and  that  of  the 
looms,  18,829.  Printiiig  and  the  book 
trade,  paper-hangings,  the  manufiicture 
of  glass,  jewels,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
&C.,  give  occupation  to  numerous  hands. 
Lyons  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  of 
provisions  for  the  southern  cities,  and  of 
the  oil  and  soap  of  Provence,  and  the 
wines  of  Languedoc,  for  the  northern. 
Numerous  and  eicteusive  warehouses  and 
docks  fiicilitate  the  great  commercial  ope- 
rations of  this  queen  of  Eastern  France. 
The  Lyonnese  are  industrious,  prudent, 
acute,  intelligent  and  honest  The  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Lyons  is  uncertain. 
Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  which  received  the  name  of  Lugdti- 
noma.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  In  tiie  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Burgundians  made  it  their  capi- 
tal In  the  twelfth  century,  the  sect  of 
Waldenses  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Vaud, 
a  merchant  of  Lyons.  Italian  fugitives, 
who  came  to  seek  refUge  from  the  rage 
of  parties  in  their  country,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
wealth.  Lyons  suffered  much  during  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  recoveriiur  from  its  losses  when 
the  revolution  of^the  eighteenth  again 
covered  it  with  desolation.  The  citizens 
having  risen  against  the  terrorists,  in  their 
municipal  aovernment,  and  the  Jacobin 
club  (May  SB,  1793),  the  convention  sent 
an  army  of  60,000  men  against  the  de- 
voted city,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance 
of  63  days,  was  taken.  GoUot  d'Herbois 
and  Couthon  erected  the  guillotine,  m 
permanenct,  tand,  dissatisfied  with  this 
slow  method  of  execution,  massacred  the 
citizens,  in  croWds,  with  grape-shot. 
The  fortifications,  and  many  buildings, 
were  demolished,  the  name  of  Lyons 
abolished,  and  that  of  Ville-Affituichie 
substituted  for  it.  In  1814,  it  was  the 
theatre  of  several  bloody  actions  between 
the  French  and  the  allies. 

Ltoics,  Gi7lf  of  ( CkdUeus  Simu) ;  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  France,  between  latv42^ 
20"  and  43°  35^  N.,  and  between  Ion.  3P 
and  6°  20^  E.    The  principal  ports  on 
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Ibis  guif  are  Toulon,  ManeilleB  and  Cette. 
It  ia  now  called,  by  the  French  writers, 
ijMfe  du  Lum,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  agitatioii  of  ita  wateriu    (See 

Lnuc ;  the  moat  ancient  atringed  inatni- 
meht  amonff  the  Egypdana  and  Greeks. 
Tlie  nHTthological  tradition  of  the  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  lyre,  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  18  curioua.  Alter  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  a  tortoiae  waa  left  aahore 
among  other  animala ;  after  its  death,  ita 
fleah  decayed,  and  some  of  the  tendons 
were  dried  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a 
aound  when  touched  by  Hermes,  aa  he 
waa  waUdng  on  shore.  He  immediately 
made  an  instnunent  in  imitation  of  it,  and 
thus  invented  the  lyre.  This  lyre,  oriffi- 
nally,  had  but  three  string  The  Gkveks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  their 
Hermes  (Mercuiy),  th^  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Mala.  (Pans,  y.)  But  the  Greeks 
also  say,  that  Hermes  first  used  the  iftiell 
of  a  toftoise.  According  to  others,  Mer- 
cury merely  improved  the  invention  of 
the  Egyptian.  IHodorua  telle  us  that 
Apollo  feh  ao  much  repentance  for  his 
cniehy  towards  Mareyas,  that  he  tore  the 
Strings  from  his  cithern.  The  muses, 
after  diis,  invented  a  tone,  and  Oipbeus, 
Linus  and  Thamyras,  one  each.  These, 
beinc  added  to  the  tbree-atringed  Egyp- 
tian lyre,  gave  rise  to  the  heptachord,  or 
aeven-stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks,  l^e 
inventioii  of  the  inatrument  has#]so  been 
ascribed  to  each  c^its  chief  improvers.  The 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  lyres  were,  at  first, 
strung  with  the  sinews  of  animals.  The 
number  of  the  strings  was  at  last  increased 
to  eleven.  It  was  placed  with  the  p2ee- 
iruMy  or  lyre-stick,  of  ivoiy  or  polished 
wood,  also  with  the  fingers.  The  lyre 
was  caUed  by  dififerent  names — Jynhphar^ 
nwnx^  ckebfB^  barbUos,  barbiionf  cShara. 
The  body  of  the  Ijrre  was  hollow,  to  in- 
crease the  sound.  Few  objects  are  ao 
graceful  in  fbnn,  and  susceptible  of  such 
various  apodicaticm  in  the  me  arts,  as  the 
lyre,  which  is  even  yet  used  as  a  musical 
instrument  It  is  me  symbol  of  Apdlo, 
yet  other  deities  also  bear  the  lyre ;  and 
mythology  mentions  many  gods,  who  dis- 
tinguiahea  themselves  on  this  instrument 
It  was  pl<^y|^d  by  educated  Greeks  in  gen- 
eral; and  Themistodes  bavmg  once  de- 
dnied  playing  when  requested,  he  was 
consideffed  a  person  without  cultivation. 
'Afwvnro;  (dlmuncalj  signified  an  iUiUraU 
vum.  In  a  work  or  Doni,  entitied  Ljfra 
BarherinOj  the  various  ibrms  of  the  lyre 
are  collected  in  two  kuge  yolumes. — J^i^c 
WBs^  originally,  what  bekmgs  to  the  lyre; 


it  waa  applied  to  songa  sung  to  tiie 
lyre,  odes,  &c.,  and  aoon  came  to  desig- 
nate a  speciea  of  poetry  condmdiatinguiah- 
ed  fiiom  dramatic  poetnr,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  (See  I^fric  Poetry,) 
Ltkics.  Lyric  poetry  is  that  species 
of  poetry  by  which  thepoet  directiy  ex- 
presses his  emotions.  The  predominance 
of  feeling  in  lyric  poetiy  is  what  chiefly 
diatinguiiMies  it  fitim  dramatic  poetry,  in 
which  action  and  character,  independent 
of  the  individual  emotion  of  the  poet, 
predominate;  and  firom  epic  poetry,  of 
which  a  aeries  of  actions  and  chanicten, 
as  contemplated  and  exhibited  by  the 
poet,  is  the  characieriatic.  No  definite 
limit  can  be  readily  drawn  between  such 
departments  of  the  art  There  may  be 
lyrical  paasa^  in  an  epic,  or  a  drama,  when 
opportunity  is  afibrded  to  the  poet  to  pour 
out  his  own  excited  and  exalted  feeung; 
but  it  is  an  ixregularity,  and  a  dangerous 
one.  Poets  of  moderate  talenta,  or  littie 
experience,  are  apt  to  burthen  the  reader 
with  themaelves,  unable  to  follow  up  the 
repreaentation  of  life  in  a  form  not  indi- 
vidually their  own.  Lyric  poetry  is  more 
limited  than  the  drama  (q.  v.)  and  the 
epic  (q.  v.),  because  fiseling  ia  lixmted  to 
the  preaent;  but,  on  this  account,  it  ia 
more' excited  and  aturing.  From  the  na- 
ture of  lyric  poetry,  it  has  flourished  bet- 
ter at  court  than  the  dramatic  and  epic, 
both  of  which,  like  faiatoiy,  require  liberQr, 
because  they  must  r^resent  truly  Ae 
character  of  man  in  hie  manifold  striving 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  vievring  hfe 
impartially,  and  depicting  it  freely ;  whilst 
the  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 
efiforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration,l)e  it 
of  a  hero,  or  faia  mistresa,  or  nature,  or 
God;  and  this  tone  coincides  veiT  weii 
with  the  adulation  of  courts.  Hence, 
when  the  drama  and  ^pic  have  gone 
dovm  vrith  the  decay  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  Bpiiit,  and  geidus,  debarred 
from  action,  lives  ooly  in  contemplation, 
lyric  poetiy  continues,  and  not  unfie- 
quentfy  even  flourishes,  because  man  al- 
ways feds;  admiration,  k»ve  and  hatred 
cannot  die.  Even  the  slave  may  ex- 
press hi  verse  the  accents  of  love  or 
adulation ;  and  religion,  in  all  cireum- 
stances,  is  a  never-ftilmg  spring  of 
elevated  feeling.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  evny  CApreasion  of 
feelinff,  in  verse,  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lyrical  poem,  altiioug^  the  mistake  is  a 
very  common  one,  aa  the  crowds  of  un- 
fledged  asphants  to  lyric  honors  tariiSy. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  feeUng  repreaent- 
ed  ahould  be  itaelf  poetbal,  and  not  only 
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worthy  to  be  preseired,  but  accompanied 
by  a  variety  of  ideas,  beauty  of  imageiy, 
and  an  eloquent  flow  of  language.  One 
distinct  feeling  shouJd  predominate,  giv- 
ing tone  to  me  whole :  the  feeling  must 
be  worthy  of  the  subject  which  caused  it, 
corresponding  to  the  same  both  in  degree 
and  kind,  and  must  be  so  exhibited  as  to 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  in- 
dividual and  accidental  must  be  excluded, 
so  that  the  poet  shall  be  truly  the  repre- 
sentative of  nis  race,  and  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy  of  all.  But  this  requues  genius  of  a 
wgh  order.  From  the  nature  of  feeling 
results  the  limited  range  of  lyric  poetry, 
and  the  variety  of  style  and  rhythm,  ex- 
hibited in  almost  numberless  metres,  the 
bold  associations  of  ideas,  and  the  pecu- 
liar imagerv  belonging  to  this  species  of 
poetry.  The  tone  of  lyric  poetry  is, 
warmest  if  it  expresses  feeUng  ciuled  ibith 
by  present  circumstances.  It  is  more 
composed  when  it  represents  feelings 
which  are  past  The  hymns  of  the  an- 
cients, the  ode  in  general,  the  song  and 
hymn,  with  which  are  connected  several 
metrical  forms  of  the  Italians  and  Span- 
iards (sonnets,  canzmUj  &c.),  belong  to  the 
fonner ;  the  epigram,  in  tiie  Greek  sense 
of  the  term,  the  elegy,  &c.,  to  the  latter. 
(See  the  various  articles,  and  lAfre.) 

Ltsaitder;  a  Spartan  general,  who  ter- 
minated the  Pelopoimesian  war  by  the 
oonquest  of  Athens,  B.  C.  404.  With  the 
activitjr,  and  ambition,  and  penetration  of 
Themistocles,  he  united  the  pliancy,  and 
insinuatiug  address  of  Alcibiades.     He 

red  more  easily,  and  retained  loneer, 
favor  of  the  great  and  powerful,  than 
Alcibiades  did  the  hearts  of  women  and 
of  the  multitude.  He  sacrificed  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  used  eveiy  means  to  elevate  his 
finends  and  rum  his  enemies.  Justice 
and  truth  to  him  were  empty  words.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  one  cannot  accomplish 
his  purposes  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  must  put 
on  the  fox's.  Force  and  fraud  were  his 
pc^tical  instruments.  In  the  court  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  where  he  resided  a 
long  time,  he  endured,  without  a  murmur, 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Asiatic  satraps; 
and,  soon  after,  he  exhibited  the  same 
aiTogance  towards  the  Greeks.  His  ha- 
tred was  implacable,  and  his  revenge  terri- 
ble. His  ruling  passion  was  ambition. 
He  destroyed  the  powerftil  city  of  Athens, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  raising  his 
country  to  the  sununit  of  greatness,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  to  be  under 
his  own  rule.    He  used  every  means  to 


accomplish  this  object;  he  collected  a 
fleet,  and  repulsed  the  Athenians,  who 
lost  in  the,  engagement  50  vessels.  The 
^ory  of  this  victory  he  endeavored  to 
mcreaae  by  intrigues.'  When,  therefore, 
CaUicratideB,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Athenian  Conon,  in  an  engasement  near 
Arginusfe,  in  which  he  lost  nis  lifb,  Ly- 
sander,  contrary  to  the  established  custom 
of  Sparta,  was  a  second  time  appointed 
admiral  of  the  Beet,  He  immediately 
sought  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was 
much  superior  to  the  Spartan ;  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  ^gospotamos.  Only  nine 
of  the  ships  escaped  the  fiiry  of  his  attack ; 
one  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to 
Athens ;  with  the  rest,  Conon,  the  Athe- 
nian admiral,  escaped  to  Evagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  almost 
without  resistance,  and  Lysander  sailed 
with  it  into  the  port  of  Lampsacus  in 
triumph.  He  put  to  death  the  prisoners 
(3000),  with  their  generals,  because  they 
had  thrown  from  a  rock  the  crews  of  two 
Corinthian  vessels,  and  had  determined  to 
cut  ofl*  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  prisoners.  After  this  defeat,  all 
the  Athenian  allies  went  over  to  the  Spar- 
tans. In  the  cities  and  islands  which  had 
surrendered,  he  abolished  the  democratic 
flovenunent,  and  founded  an  oligarchy. 
With  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  then  sur- 
rounded Athens  by  sea,  whil^  Agis  and 
Pausanias  enclosed  it  with  a  powerful 
army  on  land.  Famine  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  surrender.  They 
lost  their  independence,  and  conndered 
themselves  happy  that  their  city  was  not 
destroyed.  An  oligarchy  of  90  tyrants 
was  now  established,  which  was  adminis-* 
tered  with  the  most  terrible  cruelty.  Ly- 
sander then  returned  to  Lacedaemon, 
where  his  character  was  well  understood ; 
yet  the  splendor  of  his  victories  his  extra- 
ordinaiT  liberality,  and  his  apparent  disin- 
terestedoesB,  save  him  such  an 'ascend- 
ency that,  in  met,  if  not  in  name,  he  was 
sovereign  of  all  Greece.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  brought  into  Sparta 
immense  sums  of  money,  and  valuable 
treasures,  and  thus  ruined  the  Spartan 
virtue.  He  now  attempted  to  accomplish, 
by  artifice,  his  lon^-cpnceived  pkn  «f  de- 
stroying the  constitution  of  his  country, 
by  admitting  to  the  throne  not  only  all 
the  HeracUdee,  but  all  nad^  Spartans, 
and,  finally,  assuming  the  sceptre  himselfl 
Apollo  himself  was  to  have  declared  thaL 
to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Sparta,  its  worthiest  citizens  should  sit 
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upon  the  throne.  But  the  moment  that 
the  fifBud,  waa  to  have  been  committed 
in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  one  of  the 
priests  retracted  his  consent,  from  fear 
of  the  conseouence^  and  fiustrated  the 
whole  plot,  although  it  was  not  discovered 
until  after  the  d^oh  of  Lysander,  when 
the  plan  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  was  tailed  in  a  battle,  m  the  Bmotian 
war,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  (B.  C;  394).  His  memory  was 
honored  in  Sparta ;  for  the  nation,  blind 
to  his  guilt,  regarded  him  as  a  virtuous 
citizen,  since  he  did  not  enrich  himself^ 
but  lived  tdways  in  great  poverty.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch. 

Ltsias  ;  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour- 
ished between  die  80th  and  100th  Olym- 
piads, about  458  B.  C.  His  fiither,  Oepha- 
JUS,  was  likewise  an  orator,  of  whom  Plato 
makes  honorable  mention  in  his  Republic 
Soon  after  his  Other's  death,  Lysias,  then 
in  the  l5th  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thu- 
rium,  in  Magna  Greecia,  to  study  philoeo- 

eiy  and  eloquence  under  llsias  and 
icias  of  SyxBcuse.  Having  settled  in 
Thurium,  he  was  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  SicUy,  he  was  banished,  widi 
many  of  his  countrymen.  He  returned 
to  Athens;  but  the  90  tyrants  banished 
lum  fiom  that  city,  and  he  retired  to  M^- 
ara.  After  Athens  had  recovered  its 
fieedom,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  city,  and 'even  sacrificed  much 
of  his  property  for  the  public  welfare. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  generosity,  die 
rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  never 
j^ranted  him.  At  first,  he  gave  instruction 
m  eloquence;  but,  &iding  himself  sur- 
passed bv  Theodorus,  another  teacher  of 
oratory,  ne  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
orations  for  others.  He  wrote  more  than 
200,  some  say  400,  orations;  only  233, 
however,  were  regarded  as  genuine.  In 
these  he  excelled  m  the  orators  of  his  time ; 
and  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  succeed- 
ing orators.  Dionysius  praises  the  purity, 
cleEunesB,  conciseness  and  elegance  of  his 
expression,  the  beautiful  nmplicity  of  his 
style,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  ms  livelv 
description  of  their  peculiarities,  and, 
above  all,  his  imparalleled  grace. .  His 
style  ia  applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of 
the  aunple  Attic  eloquence.  The  efforts 
of  Lysias  in  pime^rric,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyaius,  were  unsuccessful^ 
he  strives  to  be  magnificent  and  loffy,  but 
does  not  fully  reach  his  object  None  of 
these  eulogies  is  extant,  except  the  one 
entitled  ^pikqihiosy  and  the  genuineness 
of  this  is  aoubted ;  hence  we  cannot  form 


an  opinion  of  this  class  of  his  woilo^ 
Only  34  of  his  orations  have  come  down 
to  our  own  times :  editions  of  them  have 
been  published  by  Taylor  (London,  1739, 
4to. ;  and  Cambridge,  1740),  Auger  (Paris, 
1783,  2  vols.),  and  Reiske  (in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Greek  Orators).  John  Gillies,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  translated  the  orations 
of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  accompanied 
his  translation  with  an  Account  of  their 
Lives,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  History 
and  Mannere  of  the  Greeks  -  (Londoo, 
1778). 

Ltbihachus  ;  son  of  Affathocles,  a  gen- 
eral and  fnend  of  Alexander,  in  the  divis- 
ion of  whose  conquests  he  received  a  part 
of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  stubbornly 
opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conquer  the  country.  After  this,  he 
built  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  assumed  the  royal 
tide,  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them 
against  Antigonus,  who  had  brought  un- 
der his  own  power  the  territories  con- 
quered by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phiygia  (B.  C.  301^ 
which  cost  Antigonus  his  life  and  his 
crown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  Proper,  and  aU 
the  provinces  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  Antitaurus.  He  next  made  war  on 
the  nations  on  the  bordere  of  Thrace,  and 
enlarged  his  territories  by  conquest.  In 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  C^t»,  who 
lived  beyond  the  Danube,  his  son  and 
himself  fell  into  their  hands.  He  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  army,  to 
the  barbarians^  who,  vrith  horrid  cries,  de- 
manded his  death.  But  their  king  treated 
him  more  generously  than  the  amlntious 
Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
lor  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  left  them  their 
own  oplendid  furniture  and  utensils ;  his 
own  food,  on  the  contrary,  was  mean, 
and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  clav 
or  wood.  After  the  meal  was  conclude^ 
he  asked  the  captive  monareh  whether 
the  rude  living  of^the  Gets,  or  the  splen- 
did banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed 
to  him  most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to 
make  peace  with  a  nation  fiom  whom  so 
little  was  to  be  gained,,  restored  him  his 
power,  admitted  him  to  his  fiiendship, 
and  dismissed  him  without  a  ransom. 
Tins  generous  conduct  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  tyrannical  conqueror.  He 
restored  to  the  king  of  the  GetaB  the 
countries  which  he  had  opined  beyond 
the  Ist^,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.     From  this  time,  the  power  of 
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Lywraachus  became  more  and  more  «x- 
teiided,tiU  hie  domestic  rekuioDB  involired 
him  and  his  kingdom  in  rain.  Having 
put  away  hia  fint  wife,  he  married  Arain- 
oe,  a  daojghter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led  him 
to  commit  many  acts  of  folly,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  miuder  Agadu)des, 
his  son  by  his  first  wife,  in  Ofder  to.secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  children.  Hie 
virtues  of  Agathocles  had  gained  him 
many  powerfiil  fiiends,  who  determined 
to  take  vengeance  imon  his  weak  and 
cruel  father.  They  ned  to  Seleucus,  and 
engaged  him  in  a  war  amnst  Lysima- 
chuB.  Seleucus  conqnerea  all  Asia  Minor 
almost  without  a  blow.  A  general  battle 
was  fought  at  Couropedium,  in  Phrygia, 
and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  Lyaimachus 
was  totally  defeated  and  slam,  B.  C.  282, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Ltsippus;  a  sculptor,  who  flourished 
in  Sicyon,  about  390  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  AJezander  would 
permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his 
portrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysi{^us  to  make 
his  statue.  The  statues  of  Ly sippus  were 
principally  portraits  He  was  nntt  a  C<m- 
persmith,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  sculpture.  The  painter  Eupompus, 
whom  ne  asked  what  master  he  should 
follow,  told  him  to  follow  nature.  His 
stames  were  wrought  with  much  greater 
beauty  and  eleoanee  than  those  of  his 
predecessora.  He  made  the  body  more 
slender ;  the  head  smaller ;  ^e  haur  more 
natural,  flowing  and  delicate ;  he  avoided 
angularity,  and  endeavored  to  give  to 
every  part  more  roundness  and  soffaiess 
of  outline.  He  used  to  say,  he  represented 
men  as  tlray  appeared  to  his  imagination, 
but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as 
they  really  vrare.  £ven  the  minutest 
parts  were  labored  with,  the  greatest  cars. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  executed  any 
maiUe  statues,  but  many  in  bronze  are 
still  preserved.  The  most  celebrated  ars, 
a  man  robbing  himself  in  a  bath  (wSpocvo- 
menut) ;  sevml  statues  of  Alexander, 
representing  him  in  all  the  difibrent  sta^ 
of  his  Mfe;  a  group  of  8ams,  which 
yvM  found  at  Athens;  Alexander  and  his 
'friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were 
intended  to  bear  an  exact  resemblsiiGe  to 
the  original;  and  a  oolossal  Jupiter  at 
Tarentum. 


LTTTurroif,  Geoige,  kxd,  an  eh^ 
writer  and  historian,  was  ibe  eldest  ^aon 
of  sir  Thoidas  Lyttleton,  faaronet,  of  Hag- 
ley,  in  Woffcestefshire^  where  he  was 
boni  in  January,  1709.  In  his  19th  year, 
beset  out  upon  a  tour  to  thecantkient,  and, 
on  his  remni,  in  1730,  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Okehampton,  and 
coDcuired  in  the  measures  of  the  (xnxial- 
tion,  led  by  Pitt  and  Pulteney.  When 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  formed  a  sepa- 
rate court,  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  iub 
secretary.  On  the  expubian  of  Walpole, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  or  the 
treasury;  but,  although  he  spoke  with 
elegance  and  fluency,  his  oratory  wanted 
force,  and  he  never  attained  the  rank  of  a 
polidcal  leader.  In  eariy  life,  he  had  im- 
bibed sceptical  opinions ;  but,  beinff  sub- 
sequently led  into  a  conviction  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christiafiitjr,  he  composed 
his  wdl-known  Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  first  printed  in  1747. 
About  this  time  he  lost  his  first  wife,  on 
whom  he  vnote  the  celebrated  monody, 
and,  in  1749,  marrieid  a  lady  fitmi  whom, 
afler  a  few  years,  he  separated  by  mutual 
consent  In  1751,  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  his  title  and  ample  estate,  and,  by 
his  elesance  and  taste,  rendered  Higley 
one  of  me  most  delightful  residences  in  tbe 
kingdom.  At  the  cussolutioD  of  the  min- 
istry, he  vnis  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
tide  of  baron  Lytdeton,  of  Fruikley,  in 
the  countjr  of  Worcestw.  From  this 
time,  he  hved  chiefly  in  literaiv  retire- 
ment, and,  in  1760,  published  his  Dia- 
k>gues  of  the  Dead.  The  latter  vears  of 
his  life  were  chiefly  oecu{Med  in  bis  Hit' 
toiy  of  Henry  II,  which  is  the  result  of 
assiduous  researeh,  but  too  prolix.  He 
died  in  August,  1773,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  ape,  leaving  a  son,  who  suoeeeded  him 
in  hiB  titles,  and,  widi  great  talents,  be- 
came conspicuous  for  a  conduct  entire^ 
opposite  to  that  of  his  fether.  The  poems 
of  lord  Lytdeloo  maintain  a  place  among 
the  collection  of  British  poets,  for  their 
correct  versification,  and  delicacy  of  aeati- 
nest,mther  than  fo^  higher  quahcies.  His 
misoellanies,  in  prose,  also  dimby  good 
taste,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  His  works 
were  first  coUeded  and  printed  in  1774, 
4to.,  and  ainoe  4a  8vo.  (8ee  Johnson^ 
Lm»»  ^(fte  PoeU.) 
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M ;  the  lath  letter  and  the  10th  conso- 
Dant  in  the  English  alphabet,  a  labial,  pro- 
duced by  a  sliffht  expiration  with  a  com- 
pression of  thelipe.  Itisoneof  the  liquids 
or  semi- vowels,  and  was  not  there&re  con- 
sidered bjT  the  Romans  a  consonant ;  but 
was  very  fiiintly  prouounced,rather  asa  rest 
between  two  syllables,  than  as  an  articu- 
late letter  (QutnL  ix.  4),  which  explains 
why  it  was  subject  to  ehsion.  1.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  tetters  which  children  learn  to 
I»t)nounce,  in  connexion  with  the  easy 
vowel  a.  (See.^.)  2.  It  passes  easily 
into  other  letters,  losing  itaelf  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  letters — a  circum- 
stance which  the  etymologist  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  con- 
nexion of  words  having  an  m  in  ^eir 
.root  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  German 
Wange  (cheek)  is  the  ancient  MangoUy 
and  me  middle  Latin  gives  Itombanus  as 
well  as  hob€cHu8.  The  Italians  use  o  for 
the  Latin  um,  at  the  end  of  words.  We 
even  find  the  m  suppressed  at  the  end  of 
words,  on  some  ancient  medals  and  in- 
scriptions; thus,  on  the  medals  of  the 
^milian  and  Plautian  fiimilies,  we  find 
PREIVERNV.  CAPTV.  ;  on  othere, 
AVGVSTORV.  If  the  m  is  fuUy  pro- 
nounced, the  sound  passes  partly  through 
the  nose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  n.  Hence, 
in  French,  it  is  nasal  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
as  in  pcofvmy  faim^  some  foreign  words 
excepted,  as  Mhrdham^  Jeruafdenu  The 
mem  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
fied 40 ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  m'  ;  ,^,  however  (characterized  by 
the  stroke  before  it)  sijnufied  40,000.  In 
Latin,  it  signified  1000:  the  original  de- 
signation of  this  number  was  double  D 
or  (CID)»  which  gradually  became  an  M. 
MM  denotes  2000,  and  11  1,000,000,  or  a 
thousand  thousand.  In  numismatics,  M 
stands  for  a  great  number  of  words ;  for 
Matedmwij  as  LEG.  M.  XX.  Legjo 
Majcedonka  Vieuima  ;  Malea,  MaaatUOf 
MamaUm,  and  many  other  places  or 
countries ;  for  MBtreutj  ManUuSf  Marcd- 
lu8y  and  other  names ;  for  magnua,  mili- 


tarise memes,  mater,  magistery  &c. ;  EQ. 
M,  for  eqidhan  magiaUr^  M.  D.  signifies 
mediciruB  dodcr  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A. 
M.  ariiium  magister  (master  of  arts) ;  MS. 
manu  ^cnjphiffi  (manuscript^;  M88.  (manu- 
scripts). D.  O.  M.  sigmnes  Dto  optimo 
maximo  (To  the  best  and  greatest  God,  or, 
To  the  Most  High).  On  tombs,  D.  M.  S. 
means  Z>u9  MtmAua  Sacnan,  Jtf  stands 
for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meridiea.  Hence 
P.  M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon) ;  A.  M. 
ante  meridiem  (forenoon).  In  medicine,  it 
signifies  misce  or  miaceaiur ;  also  mampu- 
lu8  (a  hand  fuU).  On  modem  coins,  it 
si^ifies — 1.  the  mint  of  Toulouse ;  2. 
with  a  small  o  over  it,  Mexico  ;  3.  vrith  a 
crown,  Madrid.  M,  in  French,  often 
stands  for  Afotuietir  ,*  MM.  for  Mea- 
siewrs.  In  music,  it  is  used  for  the  Italian 
words  meno  (less),  mono  (band),  mezzo  and 
moderato  (moderate!  M*c  stands,  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  names,  tor  Mac  (q.  v.).  M  is 
likewise  used  by  printers  for  the  unit  of 
measuie  of  printed  matter.  Types  of  the 
same  fount  have  bodies  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  one  direction,  and  the  square  af 
this  dimension  is  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  printed  matter  in  a  given  space, 
as  a  page  for  instance,  and  is  termed  an  m. 
Mab  ;  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  so  fiinci- 
fully  described  by  the  sportive  imagina- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Chaucer  spetdcs  of  a  king  and  queen  of 
Fayrie,  but  seems  to  attnoute  the  roval 
dij;nity  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  The 
origin  of  the  more  amiable  Oberon  and 
Titania  or  Mab  (if  they  are  not  the  same) 
is  uncertain,  roole,  in  his  Parnassus 
(1657),  thus  describes  the  Fainr  court: 
Oberon,  the  emperor ;  Mab  (ameuntis),  the 
empress  ;  Peiriwiggin,  Puck,  Hobgoblin, 
Tom  Thumb,  &c.,  courtiers ;  Hop,  Mop, 
Drop,  Tib,  Tit,  Tin,  Tick,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip, 
&c.  &C.,  maids  of  honor;  Nymphidia, 
mother  of  the  maids.  Puck  is  the  em- 
peror's jester.  Drayton's  JS/ympMdia,  and 
the  Midsununer  Night's  DireajBi,  are  de- 
lightftil  illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of 
queen  Mab's  empire. 
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Mabillon,  John,  a  learned  French 
JJenedictine  of  the  congregation  of  Sl 
Maur,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties and  diplomatics,  was  bom  in  1632,  in 
Champagne,  and  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rfaeims.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and,  in  1660,  was  ordained  a  priest. 
Afler  having  assiiE^  father  D'Acberi,  in 
his  ^[ficUenum^  he  edited  the  works  of 
St  Bernard )  and,  in  1668,  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Or- 
dmia  S.  BeTiediclij  of  which  the  ninth  and 
last  volume  appeared  in  1702.  One  of 
his  most  important  productions  is  his 
treatise  De  Re  DiplomcUica,  Lib,  vi  (1681, 
folio  |.  He  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  a  com- 
mission ftom  the  king,  to  make  a  htenuy 
collection  ;  and,  returning  to  France  with 
books  and  MSS.  for  the  royal  library,  he 
.  published  an  account  of  his  jojjrney,  &c., 
under  the  title  of  MusiBum  halicum  (1687, 
.2  vols.,  4to.).  In  1701,  he  was  cnosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and,  in  that  year,  began  to  publish  his 
^naUs  OrdinisS,  Bei^tdi,  four  volumes 
of  which  appeared  previously  to  his  death, 
in  1707.  Father  Mabillon  was  the  author 
of  many  other  works  of  research,  distin- 
ffuished  for  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
needom  of  opinion,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
found learning. 

Mablt,  Grabriel  Bonnot  de,  a  French 

S>Utical  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at 
renoble,  1709,  and  died  at  Paris,  1785. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  inclination,  he  abandoned  theological 
studies  for  Thucydides,  Plutarch  and 
Livy.  The  young  abb^  now  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  favorably  received 
by  madame  De  Tencin,  sister  of  the  car- 
dinal, to  whom  he  was  related,  and  soon 
after  published  his  ParaUHe  des  Ronudns 
tt  des  Frangada  (1740),  which  was  received 
with  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  cardinal  Tencin.  That  minister 
employed  Mably  to  write  his  memorials 
and  reports;  and  it  was  from  minutes 
drawn  up  by  himself,  for  the  use  of  the 
cardinal,  that  Mably  prepared  his  Droit 
public  deP Europe  f(mdi»urlesTraiUs,  He 
was  appointed,  in  1743,  to  carry  on  the 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Ftussian  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded a  treatv  against  Austria.  The  in- 
stmclions  of  tlie  French  minister  at  the 
congress  of  Breda  (1746)  were  drawn  up 
by  mm.  Notwithstanding  this  prospect 
of  success  in  politics,  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  cardinal  induced  him  to  retire 
fieom  affiurs,  and  devote  himself  to  study. 
The  tone  of  his  subsequent  publications 


is  somewhat  different  fix>m  that  of  his 
ParalUle,  Among  them  are  Observatioru 
sur  VHistoire  de  la  Gr^ee;  Observations 
sur  les  Romains  (1751)  ;  Entretiens  de 
Phocion  (in  which  he  fives  his  ideas  of 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  me  mutual  obliga- 
tions or  the  state  and  the  citizens  towards 
each  other) ;  Observations  surPERsloire  de 
Drance  (of  which  an  edition  has  lately 
been  published  h|^  Guizot,  with  notes) ; 
Entretiens  sur  ntistoire.  His  complete 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1794,  15  vols. 
His  style  is  easy,  pure,  often  elegant,  but 
tame  ;  his  views  often  partake  of  the  as- 
perity of  his  temper. 

mIbuse,  or  Maubeuze,  John  de,  an 
able  artist,  was  bom  at  Maubeuze,  a  vil- 
lage of  Hainault,  in  1492,  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  in  Italy.  His 
habits  were  so  dissipated,  that  the  patience, 
fidelity  and  beauty  with  which  his  pieces 
were  executed,  were  doubly  remaiKable. 
He  painted  a  great  altar-piece,  represent- 
ing the  descent  from  the  cross,  for  a 
church  in  Middleburg ;  but  the  charch 
and  the  picture  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning. Another  descent  fit)m  the  cross,  by 
him,  is  still  at  Middleburg.  His  irreea- 
larity  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Siis 
place ;  and,  during  his  confinement,  he 
painted  several  fine  pieces,  which  are  lost 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and 
painted  several  pieces  for  Henry  VIII. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Mid- 
dleburg ;  the  best  of  which  is  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  descent  from  the 
cross.  Having  received  a  piece  of  rich 
brocade,  in  order  to  appear  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern, 
and  painted  a  paper  suit  so  exceedingly 
like  it,  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  the  deception,  until  he  exam- 
ined it  with  his  own  hands.  He  died  in 
1562. 

Macaber  ;  according  to  some,  an  early 
German  poet,  author  of  a  worft  entitled 
the  Dance  of  Death,  or,  the  Dance  of 
Macaber,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dia- 
logues between  Death  and  a  number  of 
personages  belonging  to  various  ranks  of 
society.  Others  suppose  the  word  merely 
a  comiption  of  the  Arabic  magbarahj  a 
cemeteiy.  (See  Death,  Dance  of.)  An 
English  translation  of  these  dialogues  was 
published  by  Dugdale  and  Dods worth,  in 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Monasiicon  ^^/igU- 
canum ;  and  French  and  Latin  versions 
have  been  repeatedly  printed. 

Macao,  China,  in  Quang-tong ;  Ion. 
113^  35^  E. ;  lat  22°  IS'  N.  Thw  town 
is  built  on  a  peninsula,  or  rather  on  a 
small  island,  which  has  an  area  of  106 
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square  miles,  add  contains  33,800  inhabi- 
tanlB.  It  is  the  only  European  settlement 
in  China,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Portu- 
guese in  1580.  (See  Indioy  Portuguese,) 
The  Portuguese  fortified  the  place,  ana 
surrounded  it  with  strong  walls.  Macao 
has  a  Portuguese  governor,  and  a  Chinese 
mandarin  ;  and  the  Engli^  and  other  na- 
tions have  iiictories  here.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  built  after  the  European  man- 
ner; but  they  are  low,  and  make  little 
show.  The  city  is  defended  by  three 
forts,  built  upon  eminences ;  its  works  are 
good,  and  well  planted  with  artillery.  It 
was  fimnerly  a  place  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, being  the  centre  of  3ie  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Portu* 
guese  trade,  the  town  has  sunk  into  a 

Elace  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
1  the  garden  of  the  English  mctory  is 
shown  a  cave,  called  the  f^ritio  of  Camoeru 
(q.  v.),  in  which  he  is  said  to  nave  com- 
posed the  LtinodL 

Macartht,  sir  Charles ;  an  Irish  officer, 
who  conmianded  at  Cape  Coast,  in  1^1. 
Whilst  making  preparaaons  to  repel  the 
Ashantees,  the  kmg  sent  his  compliments 
to  him,  and  said  he  hoped  to  have  his 
head,  as  an  ornament  to  his  great  war- 
dram.  In  1823,  sir  Charles  marched 
acainst  the  Ashantees,  with  a  mixed  force 
of  Europeans  and  blacks,  the  latter  of 
whom  ran  away,  and,  the  whites  being 
defoated,their  commander  was  captured  by 
the  victor,  who  ferociouslv  realized  his 
menace,  January  21,  1824.    In  a  subse- 

Suent  batde,  the  Ashantees  were  eatirely 
efoated,  and  this  barbarous  trophy  was' 
recovered  and  conveyed  to  the  relations 
of  sir  Charles. 

Macartney,  George  (earl  Macartney), 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  colleee,  Dublin  ;  after 
which  he  became  a  stuaent  of  the  Tem- 
ple. In  1764,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  be- 
eame  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  was  created  knight  of  the 
Badi.  In  1775,  he  was  made  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines  and  Tobaso. 
Grenada  was.  invaded  and  taken  by  me 
French,  and  the  governor  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  appointed  to  the  preddency 
of  Madras,  having  previously  received  an 
Irish  peerage.  Chi  his  embaBsy  to  China, 
in  1792,  he  conducted  with  great  address, 
and  succeeded  in  the  chief  object  of  his 
His  only  subsequent  public  sit- 


uation was  that  of  governor  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  returned,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  1797.  He  died 
March  31,  1806.  His  English,  earldom 
was  bestowed  on  him  for  lus  services  in 
China.  Lord  Macartney  was  the  author 
of  a  Journal  of  his  Chinese  embassy, 
and  other  publications.  (See  Staunton's 
EmbasM  to  Chma^  an4  Barrow's  lAft  tf 
Lord  Jaacartney.) 

Macassar  ;  a  city  of  Celebes,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  capital  of  a  kingdom 
caUed  Macassar  or  Bonv  ;  Ion.  119°  5(K 
E. ;  lat  5°  10/  S. )  population,  accordmg 
to  Hassel,  100,OUO.  This  town  is  the 
chief  setdement  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
island,  and  called  by  them  IM  Rotterdam, 
The  town  is  built  on  a  neck,  or  point  of 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forms 
a  harbor,  with  water  enough  for  a  ship  to 
come  within  cannon  shot  of  the  walls. 
The  town,  is  large ;  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  built  on  piles,  to  guard  against  in- 
undations. The  country  round  about  is 
level  and  beautiful,  abounding  with  plan- 
tations and  i^ves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  At 
a  distance  mland,  the  country  rises  into 
hills  of  great  height,  and  becomes  rude 
and  mountainous.  (See  East  India  Com- 
'pamiy  Dutch.) 

Macassar,  Straits  of  ;  the  channel 
or  narrow  sea  between  Celebes  and  Bor- 
neo, about  350  miles  long,  and  fiom  110 
to  140  wide,  except  at  the  north  entrance, 
where  it  is  contracted  to  50  miles. 

Macaulet,  Catherine,  or  Graham,  the 
name  of  her  second  husband,  was  bom  in 
Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  &ther,  John  Saw- 
bridge.  She  was  well  educated,  and  be- 
came early  attached  to  the  perasal  of  his- 
tory. In  1760,  she  married  doctor  Georce 
Macauley,  a  physician,  and,  in  1763,  pub- 
lished die  first  volume  (4to.)  of  her  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  vJames 
I  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line.  This 
was  continued,  in  successive  volumes,  to 
the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work,  in 
•  1783.  The  spirit  of  this  history  is  almost 
purely  repubhcan.  The  other  works  of 
Mrs.  Macauley  are.  Loose  Remarks  on 
some  of  Mr.  Hobbes'  Positions ;  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
present  Important  Crisis  (1775) ;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth, 
afterwards  republished,  with  additional 
matter,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  Edu- 
cation (1790).  Her  last  publication  was  a 
Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply  to  the 
opinions  of  Burke  on  the  Frencn  Revolu- 
tion (1791).  In  1785,  Mrs.  Macauley  mar- 
ried a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gra- 
ham, and  the  disparity  of  their  ages  sub- 
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jected  her  to  much  ridicule.  She  paid  a 
▼Hit  to  general  Washi^Mon,  in  America, 
in  1785»  and  died  in  1791. 

Macaw.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  parrot  tribe,  and  are  distin- 
guiflhed  by  having  their  cheeks  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  the  feathen  of  the  tail 
long.  They  form  the  sub-genus  ara. 
They  are  only  found  in  the  tropical  re- 
done of  Soudi  America.  They  prefer 
moist  situations,  from  the  palm  growing  in 
such  spots,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are 
▼pry  lond.  They  usually  go  in  pain; 
sometimes,  however,  they  assemble,  in  die 
morning  and  e^eninf,  in  great  numbers. 
Although  they  fly  well,  they  seldom  wan- 
der fiu*,  except  in  quest  of  food,  and  reg- 
ukiriy  return  in  the  evening.  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  rotten  trees, 
and  lay  twice  in  the  year,  generally  two 
eggs  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female 
share  alternately  in  the  labor  of  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the  young.  When 
young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
inow  fiuniuar  with  persons  whom  they 
frequently  see.  But,  like  all  the  parrot 
tribe,  they  have  an  aversion  to  strangers, 
and  particularly  to  children.  In  a  domes- 
ticated suite,  they  will  feed  on  almost  eve- 
ry article,  but  are  especially  fond  of  su- 
gar, bread  and  fruits.  They  do  not  masti- 
cate the  tetter,  but  suck  them  by  pressmg 
dieir  tongue  against  the  upper  mandible. 
Like  the  other  parrots,  these  birds  use 
their  claws  with  great  dexterity,  though,  in 
climbing,  they  alwa^  begin  by  taking 
hold  with  their  bill  m  the  first  instance, 
uaing  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of 
their  motion.  When  they  were  nrst  car- 
ried to  Europe,  their  forest  beauty  aad 
size  caused  them  to  be  m  much  request, 
and  they  were  considered  as  ▼aluable 
presents  between  sovereign  princes.  This 
bod  was  spolcen  of,  by  Aldrovandus,  as 
eariy  as  15/2. 

Macbeth  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  served  aeainst 
the  Danes  as  general  of  his  relatiou  Dun- 
can I  or  Donald  VII,  king  of  Scotland. 
The  Danes  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Macbeth  now  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining possesaion  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  appears,  like  most  men  in  his  time,  to  / 
have  believed  in  the  predictions  of  the 
pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge.  On 
his  return  from  his^ictory  o^er  the  Danes, 
three  old  women  met  him  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  witches  of  that  period,  and^ 
suuted  him — the  first,  as  thane  of  Glamis ; 
the  second,  as  thane  of  Cawdor  ;  the 
third,  as  about  to  be  king  of  Scotland. 
l%e  two  first  predictions  being  almost 


immediately  fiilfiHed,  Macbeth  was  led  to 
hope  ibr  the  accomplishment  of  the  last, 
and,  after  brooding  over  the  subject  for  a 
time,  determined  to  assassinate  the  king ; 
and  perpetrated  the  crime  when  the  king 
was  visiting  him  at  his  castle  of  Inverness. 
The  king's  sons  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight ;  and  Madteth  brought 
die  nation  to  fevor  his  cause,  by  liberality 
to  the  nobility,  and  by  strict  justice  in  his 
administration.  For  10  vears,  he  reicned 
with  moderation ;  but,  after  this  period,  he 
suddenly  became  a  tyrant  His  first  vic- 
tim was  Banauo,  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  murder  or  the  king.  Feeling  insecure, 
he  erected  a  castle  on  Dunsinane,  fit>m 
which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  coun- 
try. This  is  the  legend,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  poetry.  But  history  shows 
no  such  person  as  Banquo$  Duncan  was 
slain  near  Elgin,  and  not  in  Macbeth's 
own  castle ;  and  Macbeth,  though  he  as- 
cended the  throne  by  violence,  had  in  fiiec 
a  better  claim  to  it  than  Duncan,  and  was 
a  firm,  just  and  equitable  prince.  Mafe- 
dufl^  thane  of  Fife,  fled  to  England,  and 
urged  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Duncan,  to  take  veneeance.  Assisted  by 
Siward,  eari  of  Northumberland,  they  re- 
turned to  their  country.  Macbeth  was 
defeated,  fled 'to  his  castle,  and  was  slain 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reig^,  A.  D.  1057. 

Maccabees  ;  two  apocryphal  books  oi 
the  Old  Testament,  which  contain  the 
history  of  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeus, 
and  his  brothers,  and  the  wars  which  they 
sustained  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  in  de- 
fence t>f  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  (See  Jeu>a.\  The 
author  and  the  age  of  these  books  are 
uncertain.  The  council  of  Trent  placed 
them  among  the  canonical  books,  but  the 
Protestants  have  rejected  them  as  apocry- 
phal 

Maccaroiti,  Macaroni  or  Macchero- 
Ni ;  a  preparation  of  fine  flour,  which 
forms  a  favorite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  It  is  eaten  in  various  virays, 
generally  simply  boiled,  and  served 
up  with  grated  cheese.  Maccaroni  is  - 
eenerally  made  in  pieces  resembling  a 
long  pipe  handle,  of  small  diameter  ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  other  shapes,  as 
flat,  square,  &c  It  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  a  national  dish  of  the  Italians,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Neapolitans.  It  is  made 
best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  whole 
villages  living  almost  solely  by  the  manu- 
fiicture  ;  and,  in  Naples,  It  is  continually 
sold  in  the  streets,  cooked  for  the  lower 
classes,  particulariy  for  the  knaanni  The 
pieces  being  very  long,  and  being  held  in 
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the  fingers  during  the  process  of  eating, 
some  will  is  required  to  manage  them. 
This  fiishion  of  eating  vanl-long  macca- 
roni,  forms  a  subject  of  ridicule  asainst 
the  Neapolitans,  in  more  than  one  Italian 
comedy.  The  modes  of  cooking  macca- 
roni  are  various  ;  the  simplest  are  the  best 
The  fiishion  of  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and 
stewing  it  with  egos,  &c.,  as  is  done  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Maccaroni  is  well  made  at 
Aix  in  France,  and  pretty  well  in  Ger- 
many.— Maceetroni  is  also  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt  for  a  coxcomb — homo  crasstB 

Maccaroitic  Poems  ;  a  kind  of  face- 
tious  Latin  poems,  in  which  are  inter- 
spersed words  fix)m  other  languages,  with 
Latin  inflectiona  They  were  first  written 
by  Teofilo  Folengi,  under  the  name  of 
MerUno  Coccaioy  a  learned  and  witty  Ben- 
edictine, bom  in  1484,  at  Mantua.  He 
was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sa- 
nazzario.  Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  with 
whom  he  resided  10  yean  in  Sicily,  was 
his  patron,  and  Folengi  often  celebrates 
his  praises.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  a  monastery  at  Bassano,  where  he 
died  in  1544.  Various  grave  and  religious 
poems  of  his,  in  Italian  and  Latin,  are  still 
extant,  and  are  not  without  value.  He  is 
regarded  by  the  Italian  poets  as  the  in- 
ventor of  heroi-comic  poetry.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  in  this  style  was  caUed  Mae- 
earoneOf  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  Latin 
and  Italian,  as  maccaroni  is  made  of  va- 
rious ingredients.  An  edition  of  this  po- 
em, printed  in  1521,  is  still  extant  In 
imittition  of  Virgil,  he  carries  the  hero 
of  his  poem  through  numerous  circum- 
stances, and,  at  last,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  sees  the 
punishment  of  poets.  For  every  untruth 
or  exaggeration  in  their  works,  devils 
were  appointed  to  extract  a  tooth,  which 
grew  again  every  day.  This  poem  con- 
tains many  satirical  accounts  or  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  with  beautiful  passages 
in  genuine  Latin  verse.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  smaller  comic  poem,  entitled  iAfot- 
chea,  or  the  War  of  the  Gnats  and  the  £m- 
mets — a  youthful  production ;  also  Ec- 
logues and  EpisUes ;  all  in  the  maccaronic 
style.  Heinsius  (Teulj  4th  oart,  p.  171) 
mentions  a  German  poem  or  this  sort — 
Flc^  Cortum  versicale  de  Flois  suKoiibuSf 
mU  DtiricuUs  qiuB  omnts  fere  MimchoSf 
Mannos,  fFetbroBfJungfixu,  &C.,  behuppere^ 
ei  SpUxIbtu  sma  sehnaflis  steckere  tt  titere 
BoUni;  Avtort  GryhMo  Knickknackio 
tx  noianiha  (anno  1593, 4to.),  of  which  he 
flives  the  introduction.  A  new  edition  of 
15* 


this  work  appeared  in  1832,  at  Hamm ; 
and  a  translation  at  Leipic,  in  1827.  We 
find  an  example  of  French  maccaronic 
verses  in  the  third  interlude  of  Moli^re's 
Malade  imaginaire.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
when  Skelton  exhibited  some  specimens 
of  it.  It  was  fashionable  under  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  reign  a  poem  on  the  Armada, 
of  which  Warton  gives  a  specimen,  was 
written.  Drummond  also  wrote  a  mac- 
caronic poem,  of  which  the  following  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 
Conooeat  exUmplo  burrowmannos  atpie  ladcea, 
Jackvumnumque  hiremannMfpleughdrivestersat» 

que  pleughmannotf 
ThtmblanUsmu  nnud,  rtcow  ex  kitehine  boyot, 
Nunc  qui  airtifenu  tertit  ctim  dUhcUmty  disk' 

Maccbiavelli,  Niccol6.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  char- 
acter frpm  his  writings.  When,  however, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  governments  of  an- 
tiquiQr  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  a^^es,  a  man's  writing  are  more 
the  offipnng  of  his  political  situation  than 
mere  exercises  of  his  intellect,  and  espe- 
cially if  thev  coincide  vrith  his  conduct, 
they  afiford  &r  grounds  forjudging  of  the 
author's  character  This  is  the  case  with 
Niccold  Maccbiavelli,  the  fimious  Floren- 
tine secretanr.  The  prejudices  against 
him,  arising  firom  an  incorrect  understand- 
ing of  his  treatise  called  U  Principe  (the 
Prince),  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  pol- 
icy, called  from  him  MacchiavtUismj  in- 
tended to  enable  despotism  to  perpetuate 
its  existence  by  finudand  violence,  though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have 
shown  so  much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit. — He 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  vear  1469,  of 
a  noble  fiimily,  whose  members  had  en- 
joyed the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic. 
Littie  is  known  of  &a  youth,  and  nothing 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  studied 
under  Marcellus  Virgilius.  On  account 
of  his  distinguished  talents,  he  was  very 
early  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  and,  not  Ions  afterwards, 
was  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  for  which  reason  he  is  most  com- 
monly called  S^retorib /Yorenlino.  When 
Florence  bad  recovered  her  libertjr,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (see  Medici),  and, 
fifom  fear  of  the  exiled  &mily,  had  become 
involved  in  the  ambitious  wars  and  in- 
trigues of  Charles  VIII,  at  a  time  when 
great  political  adroimess,  and  a  spirit  of 
^genuine  republicanism,  were  required  in 
ner  envoys,  Maccbiavelli  was  several 
times  charged  with  important  embassies. 
He  was  four  times  plenipotentiary  at  the 
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French  court,  twice  at  that  of  the  pope, 
and  twice,  aJso,  at  that  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  The  republic  acknowledged 
his  great  eervices,  hut  rewarded  them 
epaiindy,  so  that  he  was^  sometimes 
ohliged  to  petition  the  tigrwria  (supreme 
authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  His  advice  was  of  great  use  to 
the  commonwealth,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Val  di  Chiana.  The  leading 
principles  of  his  counsels,  at  this  juncture^ 
may  be  deduced  from  his  numerous  let- 
ters, preserved  in  the  Florentine  arohives. 
They  were  to  maintain  a  peaceful  and 
fnendly  spirit  in  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties, to  provide  for  an  upright  and  strict 
administnuion  of  justice,  to  make  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  as  Lght  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstances that  had  relation  to  public 
concerns.  Even  in  regard  to  military 
affairs,  tjie  state  was  so  convinced  of  the 
sagacity  of  his  views,  that  they  preferred 
his  counsel  to  any  other.  Amonff  other 
things,  a  Tuscan  legion  wasestiSiliBhed 
by  his  advice.  This  band,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, distinguiahed  itself  remarkably  under 
the  command  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 
'Wlien  pope  Julius  II  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  league  in  Italy  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  French,  Louis 
XII,  to  revenge  himself,  ai^  wound  the 
dignity  of  the  pope  in  the  tenderest  point, 
attempted  to  assemble  a  council  in  Italy, 
and  requested  the  Florentines  to  allow 
Pisa,  which  had  become  again  subject  to 
them,  to  be  tlje  place  of  meeting.  Mac- 
chiavelli  feared  the  papal  thunders,  and 
advised  his  countrymen  to  evade  the  pro- 
posal. He  went  with  this  view  as  envoy  to 
the  king,  but  the  king  would  not  be  refused. 
After  his  return,  he  was  sent  to  Pisa,  to 
wtUch  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
to  labor  for  its  dissolution.  Nevertheless, 
the  pope  was  so  indignant  against  the 
Florentines,  that  he  fonned  an  alliance 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  to  deprive 
them  of  their  freedom,  and,  by  their 
means,  the  power  of  the  Medici  v^as  re- 
established. As  Macchiavelli  had  labored 
incessandy  for  the  good  of  the  republic, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  now  dictator  of  Flor- 
ence, seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a 
SibUc  decree,  to  strip  him  of  his  dimities, 
e  was  afterwards  accused  of  participating 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Boscoli  and  Cap- 
poni  agauist  the  cardinal  Qiovanni  de' 
Medicif  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
banished ;  all  which  he  endured  with  a 
firmness  approaching  to  indifference. 
After  the  carainal  became  pope  (Leo  X), 
his  punishment  was  remitted.   He  return- 


ed to  his  native  country,  and  wiole  his 
discourses  on  the  ten  first  books  of  Livy ; 
also  his  Prince,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Lorenzo /de'  Medici.  Upon  this,  he  was 
received  again  into  favor  by  tins  powerfiil 
fiimily;  and  cardinal  Julius,  who  ruled 
Florence  in  the  name  of  Leo  X,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  reform  the  condition  of 
the  place,  availed  himself  of  the  advice 
of  Macchiavelh,  in  extinguishing  various 
civil  commotions.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Medici;  but  the  only  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  private  life  and  to  indigence.  When 
Julius,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII, 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  Macchiavelli 
was  again  employed  in  public  business: 
in  particular,  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  allied 
forces  of  the  pope  and  the  Florentines  in 
the  defence  of  Tuscany  against  the  army 
of  Charles  V.  The  confidence  now  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Medici  alienated 
ftt>m  him  the  affections  of  the  Florentines ; 
and,  after  his  return  to  Florence,  he  died, 
June  22,  1527,  neglected  and  poor.  It 
appears,  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro 
to  Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on 
his  death-bed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
The  account  of  the  inaccurate  Paolo  Gio- 
vio,  that  he  died  a  suicide  and  an  atheist,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on. — ^The  writings  of  the 
immortal  Florentine  may  be  arranged  tm- 
der  four  heads, — ^history,  politics,  belles- 
lettree,  and  military  treatises.  His  eight 
books  on  the  history  of  Florence,  written 
at  the  command  of  Clement  VII,  begin 
with  the  year  1215,  and  end  with  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1492.  They  are 
among  the  first  historical  works  of  mod- 
em times,  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of 
antiquity.  Macchiavelli  was  probably 
prevented  by  death  from  completing  this 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  left  his  collec- 
tion of  materials  to  Guicciardini.  The 
history  is  distinguished  for  its  pure,  ele- 
gant and  flowing  style :  its  impartiality  ia 
doubtful.  The  Life  of  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani,  lord  of  Lucca,  is  more  properiy  a 
romance  than  a  biography.  The  hero, 
who  is  as  great  a  villain  as  Ceesar  Borgia, 
is  continually  quoting  apothegms  from 
Plutareh.  Under  the  head  of  politics  are 
included  his  two  most  important  works-— 
the  Prince  (of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter!  and  the  Discouises  upon  the 
ten  first  books  of  Livv.  His  purpose,  in 
these  last,  is  to  show  how  a  republic  may 
be  supported,  and  how  it  is  exposed  to 
ruin.  The  woriE  breathes,  throughout,  a 
warm  love  of  fineedom.     Filippo  Nerii 
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lektflfly  in  his  coaunentariefl^  that  Maccbi- 
aveUi  was  induced  to  write  these  di»- 
couraee,  and  those  on  the  Art  of  War,  by 
a  number  of  young  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  with  bim  in  a  garden 
in  Florence,  and  had  been  made  republi- 
cans by  the  perusal  of  the  ancients.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn 
fieely  from  these  works.  In  a  treatise, 
composed  in  the  year  1519,  upon  a 
reformation  in  the  state  of  Florence,  he 
advises  the  pope  Leo  X  to  restore  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  this  city, 
although  he  pretends  to  have  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Medici  in  view.  His  ob- 
ject in  the  seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War 
was,  to  show  the  Italians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the 
assistance  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  so 
generaUy  employed  in  the  states  of  Italy ; 
and  he  shows  himself  fully  sensible . of  tne 
great  importance  of  infantry,  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and 
esteemed  tills  treatise.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  comic  drama,  also,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Florentine  secretary.  His 
comedies,  Ijol  Mandragola  and  La  Clixia, 
are  the  first  regular  dramas  written  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Voltaire  prefer- 
red the  first  to  any  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes. His  other  poems  are  full  of 
thought  The  novel  entitled  BMsgor  is 
veiy  fine,  and  has  been  versified  by  La 
Fontaine.  His  description  of  the  pesd- 
lence,  which  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
years  1523—^  may  be  compared  to 
the  similar  account  in  Thucydides.  He 
has  written,  also,  many  other  treatises,  aU 
of  which  shqw  the  great  man,  and  sev- 
eral poems.  Among  nis  papeis  is  a  con- 
sdtutiou  for  the  regulation  of  a  gay  com- 
pany, caUed  Compagma  dH  Piacere.  The 
Prince  has  been  often  translated.  The 
opinions  on  this  work  are  veiy  various, 
^me  persons  condemn  it  as  intended  to 
instruct  tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  arehbishop 
of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino,  long  after 
the  book  was  given  to  the  world.  Bayle, 
in  his  fiunous  dictionaiy,  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  his  Anti-Afocchiavelli,  which 
was  translated,  tocether  with  the  Prince, 
by  the  order  of  Mustapha  III,  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  they  mistake  Macchi- 
avelU's  meaning,  for  his  other  writiim  as 
well  as  his  life,  prove  that  he  loved  luoerty 
ardendy.  'Othen  ccmsider  the  Prince  as 
a  satire;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  time 
of  the  work  is  most  serious  throughout: 
DO  trace  of  satire  can  be  discovered. 
Others  think  it  a  work  full  of  valuable 
counsel  for  princes,  but  infected  with  a 


looseness  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  the 
a(re  of  the  vmter:  but  Macchiavelli  bated 
^ezander  VI,  Ciesar  Borgia,  and  all  the 
tyrants  of  his  ago ;  and  the  full  considera- 
tion with  which  he  advaflces  hie  startling 
principles,  shows  that  they  could  not  have 
sprung  from  the  unconscious  infiuence 
of  his  time.  They  are  well  weighed  and 
thoroughly  understood.  Others  believe 
that  Macchiavelli's  object  was  to  make  ty- 
rants odious;  but  tyrants,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, need  no  coloring  to  make  them 
abhorred.  Others  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avelli treated  the  question  of  tyranny,  in 
the  abstract,  without  reference  to  morality, 
not  in  order  to  give  advice,  but  as  a  mere 
scientific  question,  on  the  ground  of  lord 
Bacon,  that  ''there  be  not  any  thing  in 
being  or  action  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation 
and  doctrine;"  just  as  a  person  might 
write  a  treatise  on  poisons,  investigating  all 
their  efiects,  without  touching  on  their 
antidotes.  But  could  a  mind  like  Macchi- 
avelli's,  if  his  object  had  been  merely  sci- 
entific discussion,  have  contemplated,  long 
and  closely,  crimes  so  shocking;  to  his  love 
of  liberty,  without  ever  betreymg  his  hor- 
ror ?  Could  we  believe  a  man  to  possess 
a  pure  spirit,  who  could  write  a  long  and 
scientific  treatise  on  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence, as  skilful  in  its  way  as  Macchia- 
velli's  in  his,  though  such  a  treatise  might 
afford  much  interesting  analysis  of  the 
springs  of  human  conduct?  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Prince  must  be  considered  as  a 
work  vnritten  for  a  certain  purpose,  time 
and  person,  although  particular  questions, 
doubdess,  are  often  treated  abstractly,  and 
the  application  lefl  open.  As  a  whcue,  the 
Prince  is  not  to  bo  considered,  original^, 
nor  in  its  execution,  as  a  mere  scientific 
treatise.  Manv  questions  are  lefl  undis- 
cussed ;  the  tides  of  the  chaptere  are  often 
of  a  general  nature,  while  the  chapters 
themselves  are  not  Macchiavelli's  feel- 
ing was,  that  union  and  fl«edom  from  a 
foreign  yoke  were  even  more  important 
than  ciril  liberty;  that  they  formed  the 
veiy  elements  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his 
misfortunes  forced  him  to  elevate  his 
views,  to  become  Italian ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  Italy,  he  could  have  seen, 
with  padence,  even  Florence  enslaved. 
No  noble-minded  Italian  has  written  or 
Bung,  once  Dante^  H  ddcr  oaidloj  with- 
out giving  vent  to  his  grief  for  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  his  beautifiil  country ; 
and  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  noblest  spints 
of  Italy,  burned  to  see  her  united  and 
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freed  from  foreignen.  Ha  sought  the 
cure  of  Italy ;  yet  her  state  appwed  to 
him  90  desperate,  that  he  was  bold  enough 
to  prescribe  poison.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  he  does  not  advise  all^the 
measures  which  he  discusses.  He  often 
treats  them  like  mechanical  principles  in 
the  abstract,  and  leayes  the  consideration 
of  their  expediency  in  practice  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  the  application.  Un- 
doubtedly MacchiaTelh  believed  that  many 
things  are  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  a  distracted  cpuntiy,  which  would 
be  criminal  in  any  other  case ;  and,  to  de- 
termine the  true  spirit  of  his  fiunous  woik, 
the  reader  should  have  a  full  know!- 
ed^  of  the  histoiy  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
written  at  the  present  day,  he  must  have 
recommended  very  different  means.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince,  he  calls  upon 
Lorenzo  of  Medici  to  save  his  country. 
Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Leo  X« 
Julian,  brother  to  Leo,  was  expected  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  while  Lorenzo, 
a  man  of  a  warlike  and  fierce  spirit,  was 
expected  to  unite  the  countiy  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  Tuscany.  On  .him  all  eyes 
were  turned,  and  him  it  was  Macchiavelli's 

Surpose  to  urge  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy, 
[accrilavelli  was  far  fr6m  beinff  alone  in 
expecting  salvation  for  Italy  only  from  a 
conquering  king.  Polydore  Virgil,  in 
15^,  when  he  dedicated  his  work  Dt 
ProdigUa  to  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino, 
expressed  this  opinion.  Twenty  years 
earlier,  John  Anthony  Fiaminius  said 
the. same  to  pope  Julius;  and  Varchi 
says,  *^  Italy  cannot  be  tranauil  until  ruled 
by  one  prince."  Some  or  the  best  ob- 
servations on  Macchiavelli  are  to  be  found 
in  a  work  (Mvbably  little  known  to  our 
readers,-^rofe8Bor  Ranke's  Zitr  KriHk 
neuenr  QesMchisckmher  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1824). — In  regard  to  Macchiavel- 
li's  personal  character,  even  his  enemies 
acknowledjB;e  that  he  was  kind  and  af&ble, 
a  friend  of  the  vinuous,  industrious  and 
brave.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  his  age,  ind^fttipble  m  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  migal  in  his  manner 
of  life.  He  well  deserves  the  inscription 
placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  in  Florence— 

Tanto  nomim  nullum  par  elogium, 

Nteolaut  MacchuweUi. 
Obiit  An.  A,  P.  V.  MDXXVll, 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  stanza  in 
Childe  Harold  (canto  4^  stanza  livj,  in 
which  his  remains  are  described  as  lyi 
in  company  with  those  of  Galileo,  Mit 
Angelo  and  Alfieri. 


Macchiavsixibm,  in  polities ;  that  feys- 
tem  of  pohcy  which  overiooks  every  law, 
and  makes  use  of  an^  means,  however 
criminal,  to  promote  its  purposes.  The 
word  orijpnated  from  an  erroneous  view 
of  Macchiavelli's  Prince.  (See  MaeMa- 
veUu) 

Macdokald,  Etienne-Jacques-Joeepl^ 
Alexandre,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
duke  of  Tarenmin,  minister  of  state,  and 
ffrand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  was 
bom  at  Sancerre,  in  France,  Nov.  17, 176S, 
and  deeoended  from  a  Scotch  Highland 
family.  His  ftther  fought,  vnth  20  other 
Macdonalds,  at  Culloden,  in  1745,  for  the 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  kept  him  con- 
cealed for  many  weeks,  and  afterwards 
went  to  France.  The  young[  Macdonald 
entered  the  French  service  m  1784,  and 
was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general count  Mailiebois,  v^ch  was 
sent  to  Holland,  to  support  the  opponents 
of  the  hereditary  stadtholder.  He  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
ipse  rapidly  to  the  dienity  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  war  of  17^  and  served 
with  distinction  in  1794,  under  Pich^gru, 
in  the  army  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
East-Friedand.  In  1796,  he  commanded 
at  DQsseldoif  and  Cologne,  as  general  of 
division,  soon  after  joinM  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  lenflth  that  of  Italy,  under 
Bonaparte,  where  ne  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  After  the  peace  of  Carapo- 
Formio,  he  was  in  the  army  under  Ber- 
thier,  which  took  possession  of  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  governor 
of  the  latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  repub- 
lic But  Mack  advanced  to  Rome  with 
50,000  men,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to 
fall  back  vifith  his  troops  to  the  army  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  Cham- 
pionnet.  The  latter  was  soon  strong 
enough  to  venture  an  attack,  and  Macdon- 
ald contributed  essentially  to  the  victo- 
ries at  Trento,  Monterosi,  Baccano,  Calvi 
and  CivitA-Castellana.  Dec  14,  he  march- 
ed into  Rome  the  second  time  Afler  the 
removal  of  Championnet,  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  he  was  maae  general  of  the  French 
army  in  Naples.  While  he  was  here  car- 
rying on  v^ar  against  cardinal  Ruffo  and 
the  Calabrians,  Suwaroff  and  Melas  had 
conquered  Lombardy,  and  advanced  to 
Turm.  By  skilful  marches,  Moreau  de- 
fended the  fiontien  of  France  and  the 
passes  to  Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to 
form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  had 
evacuated  Lower  Italy.  But,  mstead  of 
pursuing  his  inarch  coverdy  to  Genoa, 
Macdonald,  ambitious  to  defeat  the  enemy 
alone,  marched  through  Modena,  Parma 
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and  Piacenza,  on  the  road  to  Voghere. 
He,  indeed,  drove  the  Ausliiaiu,  under 
HohenzoUem,  &om  their  position  at  Mo- 
dena,  June  12,  1799;  but  Suwaroff  and 
Melas  pursued  him  otrer  die  Tidone,  June 
17,  and  at  Trebia,  not  far  from  Piacenza, 
on  the  18th  and  19th,  totally  defeated 
his  army,  exiiausted  with  long  marches 
and  bloody  actions.  Macdonald  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Tuscany, 
with  his  army  r^uced  to  22,000  men* 
Moreau  now  restrained  the  conqueror 
from  further  pursuit,  and  Macdonald  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  Apennines,  and 
forcing  bis  way  alonff  the  coast  to  Genoa, 
to  Moreau.  Soon  aner,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  cooperated  in  the  revolution  of  the 
16th  Brumaire.  Dec.  1, 1800,  he  conduct- 
ed the  corps  of  reserve  over  the  Spliigen, 
into  the  Grisons,  and  entered  the  Vahe- 
line.  Aiier  the  peace  of  Lun^ville,  he 
was,  for  a  time,  Frraich  ambassador  in 
Denmark,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1803,  and  received  the  title  of  grand  offi- 
cer of  the  l^on  of  honor.  His  zeal  in 
defending  Aloreau  prevented  him  from 
being  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire 
among  the  generals  on  whom  this  office 
was  first  conferred,  in  1804.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  he  passed  the  Piave  with 
the  right  win^  of  the  viceroy,  took  Lay- 
bach,  and  decided  the  victoiy  of  Wagram. 
In  recompense  for  his  services  in  that  ac- 
tion, the  emperor  created  him  marshal  on 
the  field,  adding,  ^I  am  principallv  in- 
debted to  you  ami  my  artillery  guanfs  for 
this  victory.''  In  1810,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Augereau's  division  in  Catalonia, 
and  maintained  his  fame  as  a  general,  both 
here  and  in  the  war  against  Russia,  in 
1812.  The  capitulation  of  the  Prussians, 
under  Yoik,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
fbitsed  him  to  retreat  upon  K^nigsberg, 
Jan.  3,  1813.  In  May,  1813,  he  took 
Merseburg,  and  was  present  in  the  battles 
of  Mtzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated 
byBlflcfaeron  the  Katzbach  (q.  v.).  At 
JjeipBic^  Oct  18,  he  commanded  the  11th 
division.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
Hanau,  and  in  the  bloody  campaign  be- 
tween the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  catastrophe,  in  1814,  he  had 
several  audiences  with  Alexander,  in  favor 
of  the  emperor.  Macdonald  was  the  first 
to  advise  the  abdication,  after  which  he 
sent  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIH.^ 
Dunns  the  hundred  days  (1815),  he  resid- 
ed on  his  estates.  Afl^  Napoleon's  final 
overthrow,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  was  directed  to  dis- 

*  Boarrienne  describes,  in  a  touching  maoneri 
his  final  interview  with  Napoleon. 


band  the  army  of  the  Loire.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  not  less  by  the  justness  and  liberal- 
ity of  his  sentiments  than  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  consdmtion.  In  1825,  he 
attended  Charles  X  to  the  coronation  at 
Rheims,  and  afterwards  visited  En^and, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mace.  Clubs  of  various  descriptions  are 
found  amone  almost  aU  savages,  formed  of 
a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  some  broad  and 
flat,  others  round,  angular,  long  or  short, 
some  plain  and  rude,  others  neatly  carved. 
From  this  simple  implement,  the  mallet^ 
hammer  of  arms  and  mace  originated, 
which  were  generally  used,  of  old,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  gradual  progress  of  im- 
provement having  rendered  armor  impene- 
trable by  edjied  weapons,  some  instru- 
ment of  efiectual  aemolition  became 
necessary.  An  author  on  military  afimrs, 
of  the  sixteenth  oentuir,  recommends  a 
leaden  mallet,  five  feet  long.  The  mallet 
was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  horse- 
men had  it  hung  by  a  thong  or  chain  fiom 
the  pommel  <^the  saddle.  The  hammer 
of  arms  greatly  resembled  a  common  ham- 
mer. It  differed  fit>m  the  mallet  in  being 
square  or  a  litde  rounded  or  convex, 
while  one  side  of  the  maUet  was  square 
and  the  other  pointed  or  edsed.  The 
maee,  in  its  amfrfeet  form,  is  only  an  iron 
club,  short  and  strong.  Its  shape  varied 
among  different  nations  and  at  different 
times.  One,  still  preserved,  is  of  iron,  two 
feet  one  inch  long,  with  a  hollow  handle, 
and  a  head  seven  inches  long,  conmstinr 
of  seven  iron  leaves  perpendicularly  fixed 
round  a  cylinder,  and  equidistant  The 
whole  weighs  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 
Two  maces,  said  to  have  belonged  to/Ro- 
land and  Olivier  de  Roncevaux,  famous 
champions  utider  Charlemagne,  were  pre- 
served in  France  towards  die  beginning 
of  the  last^centuiy,  and  perhaps  later, 
consisting  of  a  handle  two  fee^  long,  to 
which  an  iron  ball  was  attached  by  a  triple 
chain.  It  appears  that  the  ball  was  nne- 
quently  covered  with  iron  spikes,  and  was 
attached  to  the  handle  by  a  single  chain. 
Mr.  Grose  states,  that  similar  unplements 
were  long  used  by  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  momtng  steers. 
(See  Batik-Ace^  and  Arms,)  At  present, 
the  mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
authority  of  ofiScers  of  state  (e.  g.  the 
speaker  of  the  English  house  of  coin- 
mons),  before  whom  it  is  carried.  It  is 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper, 
gilt,  and  ornamented  with  a  crown,  globe 
and  cross. 
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Mack  ;  the  outer,  fleshy  and  coriaceous 
coTer  of  the  nutmeg.  When  the  fruit  is 
sathered,  the  mace  is  carefully  separated 
nom  the  nut,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards Ls  pecked  in  chests  of  different 
sizes,  in  which  state  it  is  obtained  in  com- 
merce.   (See  MUtneg.) 

MAGEDonA  (now  Makdonia  or  Filiba 
Vifageti,  a  territory  containing  15,250 
square  miles,  and  700,000  inhabitants); 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  in  Eu- 
rope, inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  a  moun- 
tainous and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silver ;  the  coasts,  however,-  produced 
com,  wine,  oil  and  fluits.  It  viras  separ 
rated  fiom  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
the  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains (now  Monte  di  Voluzzo) ;  and  on 
the  west,  from  Epirus,  by  the  Pindus  (now 
Stymphe).  In  regard  to  the  eastern, 
northern  and  norm-western  boundaries, 
we  must  distinffuish  between  the  time  be- 
fore and  after  Philip,  die  fiuher  of  Alex- 
ander Before  his  time,  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Strymon  (Strumona),  and  even 
the  Macedonian  peninsula  fi;om  Amphipo- 
lis  to  Thessalonica,  belonged  to  Thrace ; 
and  Poonia,  likewise,  on  the  north.  On  the 
north-west,  towards  Illvria,  it  was  bound- 
ed by  lake  Lychnitis  (Achrida).  Philip 
conquered  this  peninsula,  all  the  country 
to  die  river  Nessus  (KarasuJ  and  mount 
Rhodope;  also  Poeonia  and  Illyria,  be- 
yond lake  Lychnitis.  Thus  the  widest 
JimitB  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  JE^e- 
an  sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Dnno 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  were,  in  general,  known  by 
name  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  were  19.  The 
Romans  divided  die  countiy  into  four  dis- 
tricts— the  eastern  on  the  Strymon  and 
Nessus  (chief  cir^,  Amphipolis) ;  the  pen- 
insula (capital,  Thessalonjca) ;  the  south- 
ern, -including  Thessaly  (capital,  PeUa) ; 
and  the  northern  (chief  city,  Pekigonia). 
They  made  lUjrria  a  sraarate  country. 
Macedonia  was  mhabited  dv  two  different 
races — the  Thracians,  to  whom  belonged 
the  PiBonians  and  Pelagonians,  and  the 
Dorians,  to  whom  the  Sfacedonians  are 
shown  to  have  belonged  by  their  language 
and  customs.  Pliny  speaks  of  150  difier- 
ent  tribes,  who  dwelt  here  at  an  early  pe- 
riod; but  we  have  no  particular  accounts 
of  them.  The  Macedonians  were  a  civi- 
lized people  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were,  in  fact,  their  instnic- 
ters ;  but  die  Greeks  afterwards  so  far  ex- 
celled them,  that  they  regarded  them  as 
barbarians.    They  were  cQvided  into  sev- 


eral small  states,  which  were  incesBantlr 
at  war  with  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians,ti& 
Philip  and  Alexander  gave  the  ascenden- 
cy to  one  of  these  states^  and  made  it  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  particular  account  of  this  state,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  a  limited  monarchy; 
to  have  been  tributary,  for  a  longj  time,  to 
the  niyrians,  Thracians  and  Persians,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  its 
harbors  to  the  Athenians.  The  succes- 
sion of  its  kines  begins  with  the  Houclide 
Caranus,  but  nrst  Incomes  important  with 
the  accession  of  Philip  (q.  v.).  That 
prince,  taking  advantage  of^the  stren^ 
of  the  country  and  the  warlike  disposition 
of  its  inhabitantSi  reduced  Greece,  which 
was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  B.  C.  338.  His  son, 
Alexander  (q.  v.),  subdued  Asia,  and  by 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  for  10 
successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a 
short  time,  the  mistress  'of  half  the  world. 
After  his  death,  this  immense  empire  was 
divided.  Macedonia  received  anew  its 
ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles, 
lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alli- 
ance of  Philip  II  with  Carthage,  during 
the  second  Punic  .war,  gave  occasion  to 
this  catastrophe.  The  Itomans  delayed 
their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Plulip 
having  laid  aege  to  Athena,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  asnstanoe ;  the 
latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia; 
Philip  was  compelled.to  sue  for  peace,  to 
surrender  his  vessels^  to  reduce  his  anny 
to  500  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip, 
having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome,  was 
totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Pauhis 
^milius,  B.  C.  168,  and  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  the  copntiy.  Indignant 'at 
their  oppressions,^  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  An- 
driscus.  But,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  bv  Quintus  CfBciuus  Mace- 
donicus,  the  nobilir^  were  exiled,  and  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province,  B.  C. 
148.  Macedonia  now  forms  a  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  by 
Walachians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Albani- 
ans. The  south-eastern  part  is  under  the 
pacha  of  Saloniki;  the  northern,  under 
beys  or  agas,  or  forms  free  communities. 
The  capital,  Saloniki,  the  ancient  Thessa- 
lonica, is  a  commercial  tovm,  and  con- 
tains 70,000  inhabitants.— See  the  H^Ho- 
ry  and  AnHquUies  of  the  Doric  Race^ 
translaled  from  the  German  of  C.  O. 
MiUler  (Oxford,  1830). 

Maceration  (fi;om  fnacero,  to  soflen  by 
water)  consistB  in  the  infusion  of  auo- 
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Btanoes  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  extract 
their  yiitues.  It  difien  from  disestion 
only  as  the  latter  operation  admits  me  ap- 

Elication  of  heat  Maceration  is  prefera- 
le  in  cases  where  heat  would  be  injuri- 
ous, as  where  volatile  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances are  used. 
Machaoit.  (See  JEscuk^us,) 
Machinery.  The  utility  of  machine- 
17,  in  its  application  to  manufactures,  con- 
sists in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
human  power,  the  economy  of  human 
time,  and  in  the  converaion  of  substances 
apparendy  worthless  into  valuable  prod- 
ucts. The  forces  derived  from  wind, 
from  water  and  fix>m  steam  are  so  many 
additions  to  human  .power,  and  the  toted 
inanimate  force  thus  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  (including  the  commercial  and 
manu&cturinff)  has  been  calculated,  by 
Dupin,  to  be  equivalent  to  Jthal  of 
20,000,000  laborers.  Expenments  have 
shown  that  the  force  necessary  to  move  a 
stone,  on  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  quarry 
is  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight ;  on  a 
wooden  floor,  three  fiflhs ;  if  soaped,  one 
sixth;  upon  rollers  on  the  quarry  floor, 
one  thirty  second ;  on  wood,  one  fortieth. 
At  each  increase  of  knowledge,  and  on 
the  contrivance  of  every  new  tool,  human 
labor  is  abridged :  the  man  who  contrived 
roUeiv  quintupled  his  power  over  brute 
matter.  The  next  use  of  machineiy  is 
the  economy  of  time,  and  this  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  illustration,  and  may  result, 
either  Srom  the  increase  of  force,  or  fit>m 
the  improvement  in  the  contrivance  of 
tools,  or  from  both  united.  Instances  of 
the  production  of  valuable  substances 
from  worthless  materials  are  constantiy 
occurring  in  all  the  arts ;  and  though  this 
may  appear  to  be  merely  the  consequence 
of  scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  science  cannot  exist,  nor  could  its 
lessons  be  made  productive  by  applica- 
tion, without  machinery.  In  the  history 
of  every  science,  we  find  the  improve- 
ments of  its  machineiy,  the  invention  of 
iostruments,  to  constitute  an  important 
part  The  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the 
physician,  the  husbandman,  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  is  such  only  by  the  application 
of  machinery.  Applied  science  m  all  its 
forms,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  are 
the  triumphs  of  mind,  indeed,  but  gained 
throuffh  tne  instrumentality  of  machinery. 
The  mfference  between  a  tool  and  a  ma- 
chine is  not  capable  of  very  precise  dis- 
tinction, nor  is  it  necessary,  in  a  popu- 
lar examination  of  them,  to  make  any 
distinction.  A  tool  is  usually  a  more 
simple  machine,  and  generally  used  by 


the  hand ;  a  machine  is  a  complex  tool,  a 
collection  of  tools,  and  .fiequentiy  put  in 
action  by  inanimate  force.  All  machines 
are  intended  either  to  produce  power,  or 
merely  to  transmit  power  and  execute 
work.  Of  the  class  of  mechanical  ajipentp 
by  which  motion  is  transmitted, — the  fever, 
the  pulley,  the  wedge, — it  has  been  de-' 
monstrated  that  no  power  is  sained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  Whatever  force 
is  applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted 
at  some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  the  rapidity  of  execution,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  addi- 
tional force.  These  two  principles  should 
be  constantiy  borne  in  mind,  and  teach 
us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  thines  which 
are  pdasible.  (See  Ify»ttidics,S^fSbwtatic9^ 
Meckamcs^  Sfeam.)— 1.  AciMmtiiaiing  Pwh 
er.  When  the  work  to  be  done  requires 
more  force  for  its  execution  than  can  be 
generated  in  the  time  necessaiy  for  its 
completion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
mechanical  method  of  preserving  and 
condensing  a  part  of  the  power  exerted 
previously  to  tne  commencement  of  the 
process.    This  is  most  fiequentiy  accom- 

Elifihed  by  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  a  wheel 
aving  a  heav^  rim,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight  is  near  the  circumfe- 
rence. It  requires  peat  power,  applied  for 
some  time,  to  set  this  in  rapid  motion,  and, 
when  moving  with  considerable  velocity, 
if  its  force  is  concentrated  on  a  point,  its 
eflfects  are  exceedingly  powerful.  Anoth- 
ex  method  of  accumulating  power  con- 
sists in  raismg  a  weight,  and  then  allovring 
it  to  fall.  A  man,  with  a  heavv  hammen 
may  strike  repeated  blows  on  the  head  or 
a  pile  without  any  efBsct;  but  a  heavy 
weiffht,  raised  by  machinery  to  a  greater 
heignt,  though  the  blow  is  less  frequentiy 
repeated,  produces  the  desired  enect. — 
2.  Regylating  Power.  Uniformity  and 
steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery 
are  essential  both  to  its  success  and  its 
duration.  The  ^vemor,  in  the  steam- 
engine,  is  a  contnvance  for  this  purpose. 
A  vane  or  fly  of  littie  weight,  but  large 
surface,  is  also  used,  ft  revolves  rapld^, 
and  soon  acquires  a  uniform  rate,  which  > 
it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  ad- 
dition to  its  velocity  pix>duce8  a  greater 
addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  . 
kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  smaJl 
pieces  of  mechanism,  and,  .unlike  the 
neavy  fly,  it  serves  to  destroy,  instead  of 
to  preserve,  force. — 3.  Increase  of  VehcUy, 
Opierations  requirinff  a  trifling  exertion  of 
force  may  become  &tiguing  by  the  rapidi- 
ty of  motion  necessary,  or  a  degree 'of 
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miMdity  may  be  desirable  b^ond  the 
power  of  miMSiilflr  aetioiL  Whenever 
the  work  itself  is  fight,  it  beeomes  neeee- 
8B17  to  incrsase  the  vdocity  in  order  to 
economize  time^  Thus  twietmff  the  Sbres 
of  wool  by  the  fingen  would  be  a  most 
tedious  opentioQ.  In  the  common  spin- 
ninff-wheel,  the  velocity  of  the  foot  is 
mooerate,  but,  by  a  simple  contrivance^ 
^at  of  the  thread  is  most  rapid.  A  band, 
pasenng  round  a  lai^ge  wheel,  and  then 
round  a  small  spindle,  effects  this  change. 
This  contrivance  is  a  common  one  in  ma- 
chineiy.— ^.  DmmvHonof  Vdocity.  This 
is  commonly  required  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  great  resistances  with  small 
power.  Systems  of  pulleys  afibrd  an  ex- 
ample of  this:  in  the  smoke-jack,  a  great- 
er velocity  is  produced  than  is  required, 
and  it  is  thererore  moderated  by  transmis- 
sion through  a  number  of  wheels.— 5. 
Spreading  the  Action  of  a  Force  exertedfor 
afno  Jmnutes  over  a  large  Tme^  ^Hiis 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
employments  of  machinery.  The  half 
minute  which  we  spend  daily  in  winding 
up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels,  is 
spread  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  ^;reat 
number  of  automata,  moved  by  s^mngs, 
may  be  classed  under  this  division. — 
6.  Saving  7\me  in  natural  Operations. 
The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  com- 
Miiing  the  tanning  pnnciple  with  eveiy 
particle  of  the  skin,  which,  oy  the  ordinary 
process  of  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  the 
tnnning  matter,  requires  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  By  enclosing  the  solution, 
with  the  hide,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  be- 
ing deprived  of  air,  exert  a  capillary  at- 
traction on  the  tan,  which  mav  be  aided 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides 
may  be  tanned  in  six  weeks.  The  opera- 
tion of  bleaching  afiR>rds  another  example. 
— 7,  Exerting  Forces  too  lareefor  human 
Potoer.  When  the  force  of  lai^  bodies 
of  men  or  animals  is  applied,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  concentrate  it  simultaneously 
at  a  given  point  The  power  of  steam, 
air  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  re- 
sistances which  would  require  a  great  ex- 
pense to  surmount  by  animal  labor.  The 
twisting  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling, 
hammering  and  cutting  of  large  masses 
of  iron,  the  drainhig  of  mines,  requu« 
enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con- 
tinued for  considerable  periods.  Other 
means  are  usQd  when  the  force  reauired 
is  grSat,  and  the  space  through  which  it  is 
to  act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can, 
1^  the  exertion  of  one  man,  produce  a 


INrefiBure  of  1500  atinosph«feB.--a  Ege- 
euHng  Operations  too  delicate  fir  human, 
TmSu  The  same  power  which  twists 
the  stoutest  cable^  and  weaves  the  coanest 
canvass,  may  be  employed,  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  human  hands,  in  spinning 
the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton,  and  en- 
twining, with  faiiy  fin^prs,  the  meshes  of 
the  most  delicate  fabnc.---9.  Registering 
Operations.  MachineiT'  affords  a  sure 
means  of  remedying  the  inattention  of 
human  agents,  by  instruments,  for  in- 
stance, for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  en- 
gine, or  the  number  of  coins  struck'  in  a 
press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism connected  with  a  clock  in  an  apart- 
ment to  which  a  vratchman  has  not  access^ 
reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at  any 
hour  of  his  watch,  to  pull  a  stiing  in  token 
of  his  vigilance. — 10.  jSconomy  of  Materials. 
The  precision  with  which  all  operations 
are  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  exact 
eimilarity  of  the  articles  niade,  produce  a 
degree  of  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  material  which  is  sometimes  of 
great  importance.  Inreducingthetrunkof 
a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe  was  fbrmeriy  used, 
mth  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  material. 
The  saw  produces  thin  boards,  vrith  a  loss 
of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  noLte- 
ml.'-ll.JTie  Identity  of  the  Result.  Notii- 
ing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect 
similarity  of  things  manu&cmred  by  the 
same  tool.  If  .the  top  of  a  box  is  to  be 
made  to  fit  over  the  lower  part,  it  may  be 
done  by  gradually  advancing  the  tool  of 
the  sliding  rest ;  afler  this  adjustments  un 
additional  care  is  requisite  in  making  a 
thousand  boxes.  The  same  result  ap- 
pears in  all  the  arts  of  printing:  the  im- 
pressions from  the  same  block,  or  the 
same  copperplate,  have  a  similarity  which 
no  labor  of  the  hand  could  produce. — 12. 
Accuracy  of  the  Work.  The  accuracy  with 
which  machinery  executes  its  work  w, 
perhaps,  one  of  its  most  important  advan- 
tages. It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
very  skilflil  workman,  vrith  files  and  pol- 
ishing substances,  to  form  a  perfect  cylin- 
der out  of  a  piece  of  steel.  This  process^ 
by  the  aid  of^the  lathe  and  the  slidmg  rest, 
is  the  every  day  employment  of  hundreds 
of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advan- 
tages of  machineiy  depends  the  system  of 
copying,  by  which  pictures  of  the  original 
may  be  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  un- 
limited pains  may  be  bestowed  in  pro- 
ducing iLe  model,  which  shall  cost  10,000 
times  the  price  of  each  individual  speci- 
men of  Its  perfections  Operations  of 
copying  take  place,  by  printmff,  by  cast- 
ing, by  moulding,  by  stamping,  by  punch- 
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ing,  with  elongation,  with  altered  dimen- 
siona  A  remarkable  examine  of  the  arts 
of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er in  these  pagea  1.  They  are  copies 
obtained  by  priotine  from  stereotype 
plates.  2l  Those  plates  are  copies  ob- 
tained (by  casting)  from  moulds  formed  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  3.  The  moulds  are 
copies  obtained  by  ponring  the  {faster,  in 
a  uquid  state,  upon  the  movable  types.  4. 
The  types  are  copies  (by  casting)  from 
moulds  of  copper,  called  matrices.  5. 
The  lower  part  of  the  matrices,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  characters 
are  copies  (by  punching)  from  steel 
punches,  on  which  the  same  characters 
exist  in  relief.  B.  The  cavities  in  these 
steel  -punches,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
^  letters  a,  6,'&c.,  are  produced  from  other 
steel  punches  in  which  those  parts  are  in 
relief  (For  machinery,  in  pohtical  econ- 
omy, see  Labor-samng  MaaUnes.) 

M(iehmervj.m  poetry.    (See  Poetry.) 

Mack»  Cnarles,  barpn  von ;  an  Austrian 
pneral,  bom  in  Franconia,  in  1752.  On 
leaving  collcgeyhis  inclination  led  him  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  his  good  conduct  soon  obtain- 
ed him  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer.  In 
tiie  war  with  Turkey,  he  obtained  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  His  spuit  of  enter- 
prise procured  him  the  favor  of  Laudon,. 
who  recommended  him  to  the  emperor. 
On  the ,  occurrence  of  war  with  France, 
Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-gen- 
eral  of  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
and  directed  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1793.  In  1797,  he  succeeded 
the  arch-dukc  Charles  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The  following 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  then  invaded 
by  the  French ;  but,  bemg  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  die 
Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp, 
and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He 
fbund  means  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the 
opinion  of  the  emoeror,  who,  in  1804, 
constituted  general  Mack  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmada  and  ItaHy. 
In  1805,  Napoleon  forced  him  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  submit  to  &e 
famous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  by  which 
28,000  of  the  Austrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vieqnn^ 
where  he  was  tried  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal, and  received  the  sentence  of  death 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  doom, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor . 
for  imprisonment  r' and  he  was,  after  a 
time,  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in 
1828. 

Macksan,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Amer- 

▼OL.  vin.  16 


ican  judge  and  revolntioiiary  patriot,  was 
bom  March  19,  1734,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  After  an  academie 
and  professional  course  of  studies,  he  was 
admitted  an  attorney,  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy 
attorney-general  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
of  assembly.  In  October,  1762,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
returned  for  seventeen  successive  yeara^ 
although  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  last  six  years  of  that  period.  Wishing 
to  decline  a  re-election,  he  went  to  New- 
castle in  1779,  and  stated  his  purpose. 
A  committee  then  waited  upon  hiu  to 
request  that  he  would  designate  seven 
pereons  in  whom  they  might  confide  as* 
representatives  of  that  county.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  comply  with  this  flatter- 
ing request,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
named  were  chosen  oy  a  large  majority, 
Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  general 
congress  of  the  colonies,  which  assembled 
at  New  York  in  1765.  He,  Lynch  and 
Otis  formed  the  committee'  who  framed 
the  address  to  the  British  house  of 
commons.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
of  the  orphan's  court  for  the  county  of 
Newcastle.  In  November  term,  1765,  and 
Februaiy  term,  1766,  he  was  one  of  the 
bench  that  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
court  to  proceed  in  their  duties,  as  usual, 
on  unstamped  paper.  In  1771,  jud^e 
Mackeaii  was  lippointed  collector  of  the 
port  of  Ne  wcasde.  W  hen  measures  were 
adopted  to  assemble  the  general  congrSBi; 
of  1774,  he  took  an  active  pa^t  in  them, 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
lower  counties  in  Delaware.  September 
5,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  served 
in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  hal^ 
being  annually  re-elected  until  February, 
1, 1783.  He  was  the  only  man  who  was, 
without  intermisBion,  a  member  during 
the  whole  period.  He  was  president  of 
the  body  in  1781.  Though  a  member  of 
congress  till  1783^  yet  from  July,  1777, 
he  held  the  office  and  executed  the  da- 
ties  of  chiefjustice  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  particularly  active  and  usoful  in  pro^ 
moting  the  declaration  of  independeiiee, 
which  he  signed.  A  few  days  after  that 
event,  he  marched,  with  a  battalion,  of 
which  he  was  colonel,  to  Perth  Amboy 
in  New  Jersey,  to  support  general  Wash- 
ington, and  behaved  wiCh  gallantry  in  the 
dangerous  skimiiflhee  which  took  plaM 
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while  he  remained  with  the  army.  He  re- 
turned to  Delaware  to  prepare  a  consti- 
tution for  that  state,  which  he  drew  up  in 
the  course '  of  a  night,  and  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  the  next  day  by  the 
house  of  assembly.  In  1777,  he  acted  as 
president  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  At 
'that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was  hunted 
like  a  fox,  by  the  enemy ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  his  fiimily  five  times  in  a 
few  months,  and  at  length  placed  them  in 
a  little  log  house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah ;  but  they  were  soon 
oblised  to  leave  this  retreat,  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  July  28,  1777,  be  received 
the  commisfflon  of  chief-justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  discharged  22 
years,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  ability, 
impartiality  and  courage.  Some  of  these 
are  related  in  the  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers to  the  Declaration  of  independence. 
Judge  Mackean  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  that  ratified  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  masterly  speech.  As  a  delegate 
to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1788,  he 
aided  in  forming  the  present  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1799,  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  that  state,  as  a  leader  of 
the  democratic,  contradistinguished  from 
the  federal  party.  As  governor,  he  had 
an  arduous  task  to  periorm,  and  he  was 
equal  to  h,  but  he  betrayed  the  party  poh- 
tician  too  often,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
the  constitutional  limit  In  1803,  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
U.  States;  but  he  declined.  In  1808,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  fifly  years,  and  died 
June  24,  lal7,  in  his  84th  year.  lie  was 
one  of  the  tathera  of  the  republic,  and  in 
this  quality  will  be  honored,  aside  from 
the  resentments  which  his  proceedings  as 
a  party  politician  engendered. 
,  Mackenzie,  Henry,  a  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  whom  sir  W.  Scott, 
in  the  dedication  of  Waverley,  calls  the 
Scottish  Addiaony  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in 
1745,  and,  afler  completing  his  prelimi- 
nary education,  became  attorney  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  in  Scotland.  He  had 
previously  resided  in  London,  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  and,  while  there,  wrote 
his  first  production,  the  Prince  of  Tunis, 
a  tragedy,  which  was  favorably  received. 
His  passion  for  elegant  literature  led  him 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  polite  stud- 
ies, and  made  him  the  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  the  most  eminent  scholara  of  Edin- 
burgh.   In  1771,  his  Man  of  Feeling  ap- 


peared, and  was  followed,  a  few  yean 
after,  by  the  Man  of  the  Worid,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  by  Julia  de  Houbign^  Theae 
works  are  distinguished  by  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  style,  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  imagination,  and  deep  pathoa,  which 
rendered  them  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular.  A  club  of  literary  gentlemen, 
m  Ed'mbuiigh,  to  which  Mackenzie  be- 
longed, were  accustomed  to  read  essays 
on  various  subjects,  at  their  meetLnsa, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  di- 
rection, a  series  of  them  was  published 
(from  1778),  under  the  title  of  the  Mirror; 
he  afterwards  conducted  a  similar  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  the  Lounffer, 
to  both  of  which  he  communicated  a 
large  portion  of  the  essays.  In  these, 
united  with  his  usual  grace  of  style,  he 
displayed  a  power  of  wit  and  humor,  in 
rallying  the  follies  of  his  age,  which  we 
do  not  discover  in  his  novels.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  memory  that,  in  his  essays  in  the 
Lounger,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  Bums 
forwimi  to  the  public  notice.  To  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Highland  society,  he  made  many  valuable 
communications,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  report  to  the  latter  on  the  controversy 
concerning  the  poems  of  Ossian,  in  which 
he  maintains  their  authenticity.  This  re- 
port was  published  separately  (1805),  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  Gaelic  poetry.  While  thus  ac- 
tive in  literary  pureuits,  Mackenzie  dis- 
charged, for  a  long  time,  the  laborious 
duties  of  controller  of  taxes  for  Scotland, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  die 
society  which  he  frequented.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  Jan.  14, 1831.  (See 
Scott's  lAot9  of  the  J^ovdists.) 

Mackenzie,  sir  Alexander;  ori^nally 
a  Canadian  merchant,  engaged  m  the 
north-west  fur  trade.  In  17S^  he  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  journey,  with  the 
view  of  penetrating  to  the  coast  of  the 
Northern  Polar  ocean.  He  set  out  from- 
fort  Chippewyan,  June  3,  crossed  the 
Slave  lake,  and  descended  the  river  which 
now  loean  his  name.  Julv  12,  his  party 
reached  a  spot  where  the  nver  expanded 
into  a  lake,  on  which  they  pursued  their 
course  till,  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and 
the  presence  of  whales,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  near  the  sea.  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which 
Heame  found  the  Coppermine  river  to 
fall  into  the  sea,  but  about  90P  more  in 
longitude  to  the  west  By  this  journey, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to 
the  chain  of  discoveries  in  the  North.  He 
reached  fort  ChippeWyan,  on  hia  returoy 
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Sq>tember  4,  haying  been  absent  108  days. 
In  October,  ITSS,  he  undertook  a  still 
more  arduous  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent, to  the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific. 
He  encountered  innumerable  difficulties, 
and  suffered  greatly,  before  he  could  ac- 
complish his  purpose ;  but  at  length,  July 
12, 1793,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  near  cape  Menzies,  in  latitude  52^. 
In  1801,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
published  his  Voyage  throuffh  North 
America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  1789  and  1793  (4to.) ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  received,  as  a  reward  for 
his  exertions,  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

Mackenzie's  River  ;  a  river  of  North 
Am^ca.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course, 
it  fiows  N.  £.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
under  the  name  of  the  Unigdhj  or  Peace 
rkfer;  thence  to  Slave  lake,  it  is  called 
iSZot^  rioer;  it  then  takes  the  name  of 
Maekeraie^s  river,  and  flows  780  miles  N. 
into  {he  Arctic  sea ;  Ion.  12(P  to  135°  W. ; 
lat.  GdP  14'  N.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
2000  miles.    (See  preceding  artide.) 

MACKBB£L(«eoin&er).  This  is  a  tribe  of 
migratoiy  fishes,  which  annually  visit  our 
coast,  and  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  that  class,  for  its  numben,  and  for  the 
«eat  use  made  of  it  in  a  salted  state. 
The  European  mackerel  (&  tccmher)  was 
early  known  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
wasKheldin  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  forming  the  celebrated  aantaif 
a  pickle,  or  sauce,  of  which  they  made 
great  use.  This  was  prepared  fix>m  seve- 
ral different  kinds  of  nshes,  but  that  fitim 
the  mackerel  was  deemed  by  far  the  best 
The  mackerel  is  easily  taken,  by  a  variety 
of  baits,  and  the  capture  always  succeeds 
best  during  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which 
is  hence  termed  a  tnackerd  breeze  by  sea- 
men. At  such  a  time,  the  usual  bait  is  a  bit 
of  red  cloth,  a  colored  feather,  &c.  This 
fish,  when  alive,  possesses  great  symme- 
tiy  of  form  and  brilliancy  ofcolors,  which 
are  much  impaired  by  death,  though  not 
whoUy  obliterated.  U  is  said,  tliat,  in  the 
spring,  their  eyes  are  almost  covered  with 
a  white  film,  which  grows  in  the  winter, 
and  is  resulariy  cast  at  the  beffinning  of 
summer,  oeibre  which  they  are  half  blind. 
There  are  several  species  of  mackerel  on 
the  coast  of  th6  U.  States,  the  most  com- 
mon ofVhich  the  &  vermdis,  closely  re- 
sembles the  European  species. 

Mackinac.    (See  MichiUmackinac.) 

Mackintosh,  ar  James,  eminent  as  a 
jurist,  a  statesman,  and  a  writer^— equally 
distinguished  for  his  extensive  learning, 
his  kuge  vievra,  and  his  liberal  principles 
in  law,  politics  and  philosophy^— Is  de- 


scended of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  and 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dorish,  county 
of  Inverness,  Scodand,  in  1765.  After 
studying  at  the  school  of  Fortiose,  in 
ROes-sbire,  he  was  sent  to  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  spent  three  years  at  Edm- 
buiigh,  chiefly  m  medical  studies.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  in  1787 ;  but 
his  attention  had  ah«ady  been  drawn  to 

general  literature,  history,  and  moral,  po- 
tical  and  speculative  philosophy,  and  his 
inclination  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his 
profession.  In  1789,  we  find  him  in 
liondon,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet 
OR  the  regency  question,  which,  on  ac- 
couDt  of  the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king, 
attracted  litde  notice.  A  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent, at  that  interesting  period,  contrib- 
uted to  excite  his  sympathies  for  the 
French,  and  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
celebrated  Reflections  of  Burke,  under  die 
tide  of  VindicuB  GaUicfE,  or  Defence  of  the 
French  Revolution  (1792),  a  work  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiime,  and  ac- 
quired for  him  the  finendship  both  of  Fox 
and  his  great  antagonist  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Having  obtained 
permission,  though  not  without  much 
difiiculty,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  law 
of  nations,  he  published  his  Introductoiy 
Lecture,  under  the  tide  of  a  Discourse  on 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  The 
ability  which  it  displayed  obtained  him  a 
large  audience,  including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  country. 
On  the  trial  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  against 
Bonaparte  (then  first  consul  of  France),  in 
virhich  the  prosecution  was  coinducted  by 
Mr.  Percival,  the  attorney-general-  (afler- 
wards  first  minister  of  state),  and  Mr. 
Abbot  (the  present  lord  Tenterden),  the 
defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, as  sole  counsel,  **  in  the  most  brilliant 
speeish,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  ^ever  made  at 
bar  or  in  forum,"  which  at  once  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  an  advocate  and 
an  orator.  The  recordership  of  Bombay, 
vrith  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  "waa  soon 
after  conferred  on  him,  and,  besides  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce,  the 
nine  years  which  he  spent  in  India  were 
marked  by  his  exertions  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  tho  criminal  law,  the  foundation 
of  the  Literary  Society  in  Bombay,  and 
his  valuable  communications  ip  the  Asiatic 
Register.  While  sitting  on  an  admiral^ 
cause,  he  declared  that  that  court  was 
bound  to  decade  by  the  law  of  nations, 
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and  Aot  (as  hod  been  maintained  by  one 
of  the  judges  in  England)  by  any  direction 
fiom  the  king  or  hia  ministen.  Soon 
after  hia  return  to  England,  sir  Jamea  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  Scotland 
(1813),  and  has  since  sat  for  the  boroush 
of  Knaresboiough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
infinence  of  lord  Fitzwilliam.  When  he 
first  enters  the  house,  he  did  not  appear 
equal  to  his  reputation ;  but,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  parliamentary  speakers.  To  an 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  common 
and  civil  law,  he  adds  the  rarer  character 
of  a  geneix)us  statesman ;  and  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  finer  reasoning,  or 
deeper  learning  in  the  history  of  nations, 
und  the  influence  of  human  laws  upon 
the  feelings,  passions  and  interests  of  the 
human  race,  have  been  sustained,  devel- 
oped and  enforced  by  a  more  manly  and 
vigorous  eloquence.  His  greatest  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  code,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  was 
taken  up  as  a  solemn  bequest  by  his  fiiend 
and  representative.  The  escape  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  the  congress  of  Laybach, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  tlie  oppresfflon  of  the 
Greeks,  Scotch  juries,  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  exerted  his  eloquence.  Sir  James  was, 
for  some  time,  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Scodand.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  review  {Edinburgh  Rev^  vols. 
07  and  36)  of  Stewart^s  Discourse  on  the 
PTOgresB  of  Metaphysical  Science,  and  of 
a  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
and  Polidcal  Science,  prefixed  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopssdia  Britannica, 
and  published  separatelv  (4to.,  1830). 
His  History  of  England  is  not  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  events,  but  a  rapid,  yet 
dear,  profi>und  and  philosophic  view  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  society,  law, 
liovemment  and  civilization  in  England, 
m  which  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
character  of  men  and  events,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  promoted,  retarded, 
modified  the  social  and  political  improve- 
ment of  the  English  nation,  are  unfolded 
and  judged  with  the  acuteness  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  wisdom  of  a  practical 
statesman.  His  style  is  simple,  clear, 
graceful  and  elegant,  and  often  rises  to 
ekiquencc,  when  the  historian  traces  out 
the  growth  of  liberty,  and  the  influence 
of  generous  institutious.  In  July  1831,  he 
mi3(9  an  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  reform. 
Magkun,  Charles,  an  acUnr  and  drama- 
tist of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 


1690,  and  was  employed  in  Dublin,  as  a 
barge-man,  until  his  21st  year,  when  he 
went  to  England,  and  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  comedians.  In  171G,  he  appeared 
as  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields.  It  was  not,  however,  ^ntil  1741,  that 
he  established  his  fiime  as  an  actor,  by  his 
admirable  perfi>rmauce  of  Shylock,  that  be- 
ing, indeed^  the  only  character  in  which  he 
stood  preeminent  He  continued  on  the 
stage  until  1789,  which  loi)([  interval  was 
marked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the- 
atrical life,  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
temper  of  the  individual.  During  the  last 
yeara  of  his  life,  his  underetandin^  became 
impaired,  and  in  this  state  he  died,  July 
11, 1797,  at  the  age  of  107.  His  Man  of 
the  World,  a  comedy,  discovers  a  keen 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poses meanness,  sycophancy,  and  politi- 
cal servility,  with  considerable  skill.  His 
Love  A-la-mode  also  possesses  kindred 
merit.  Macklin  ^vas  an  entertaining  com- 
panion* although  dictatorial,  and  very  iras- 
cible. 

MACKinoHT,  James,  a  learned  Scottish 
divine,  bom  in  1721,  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Leyden,  and,  on  his  return, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Maybole,  where 
he  remained  16  years,  and  composed  his 
Harmony  of  the  Crospele,  and  his  New 
Translafion  of  th^  Epistles.  In  1763,  he 
published  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 
In  1772,  he  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Macknight  employed 
nearly  30  years  in  the  execution  of  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apostolical 
episdes — a  New  literal  Translation  from 
the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Episdes, 
with  Commentaries  and  Notes,  philolog- 
ical, critical,  explanatory  and  practical 
(1795,  4  vols.,  4to.).  He  died  in  1800. 
'  Maclaurin,  Colin ;  a  celebrated  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bom  in  Scot- 
land, in  1698.  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  took  die  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  defended  a  thesis  on  the 
Power  of  Gravitation.  In  1717,  he  ob- 
tained the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and,  two 
years  after,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  soci^.  In  1725,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  lectures  contributed  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  that  university  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with 
bishop  Berkeley  led  to  the  publication  of 
Maclaurin's  great  work,  his  Treatise  on 
Fluxions  (Edinburgh,  1742,  2  vols,,  4to.). 
He  died  June  14, 1/46.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  Aleebra ;  an  Account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Dia- 
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coferies;  papen  in  the  TransactioiiB  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  and  other  works. 

Macphs&son,  James;  a  Scottish  writer, 
distinguished  in  literary  history  for  his 
tmnslations  or  imitations  of  Gaelic  poems, 
said  to  have  been  composed  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1738,  and  stud- 
ied at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Having 
published  Fragments  of  Ancient  Fbetry, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Lfan- 
ffuage,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable 
him  to  collect  additional  specimens  of 
national  poetry.  He  produced,  as  the 
fruit  of  lus  researches,  Fingal,  an  ancient 
Epic  Poem,  transkted  fiom  the  Gaelic 
(17^  4to.);  Temora,  and  other  Poems 
(17G3,  4to.);  orofessedly  translated  from 
originals  by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a 
Gaelic  prince  of  the  third  century,  and  his 
contemporaries.  ^For  an  account  of  the 
controTersy  on  this  subject,  see  Ossian,) 
From  the  evidence  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, it  may  be  concluded,  that  Macpher- 
son^s  prose  epics  were  founded  on  tradi- 
tional namtives  current  amonc  the  Hi|^- 
knders;  but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their 
lays  is  comparatively  modem;  and  it  is 
now  difficult,  if  not  imposmble,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  tiie  Gaelic  bards  of  former  agea  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  afterwards  agent  to  the 
naboD  of  Arcot,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons 
fiom  1780  to  1790.  He  died  in  1796, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  of  some  other 
works. 

Macrabiotics  (from  ftagpos,  long,  and 
fitof,  life);  the  science  of  prolonging  life. 
Hufeland  called  his  well  known  work 
Makrabiotikf  or  the  Art  of  prolonging  hu- 
man Life.    (See  Ltn^eviiy,) 

Machobiub,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  Theo- 
dosius ;  a  Latin  author,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Theodoeius,  to  whom  he  offici- 
ated as  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  impe- 
rial fevor.  The  country  of  his  birth,  as 
well  as  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
are  both  uncertain.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  miscellaneous  woric,  entitied  <Sa<tir- 
fiaKa,  curious  for  its  criticisms,  and  valu- 
Me  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  antiquity ;  ^  a 
commeiitarT  on  Cicero's  Sbmtmiifi  Se^no- 
nis,  in  two  books,  valuable  for  the  exposi- 
tion it  affoids  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras, with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  the 
nheres;  and  a  treatise  De  Diff^tnHu  it 
AKieUxUbuaCh-fBdLaliniqwVeHn.  There 
an  aevwal  editions  of  tins  auth<»:^  writ- 
16* 


inga,  tiie  best  of  which  are  those  of  1670, 
Leyden,  and  1774,  Leipsic.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  the  year  490. 

Madagascar  ;  an  island  of  Africa,  on 
the  eastem  coast,  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
which  is  about  270  miles  across.  It  ex- 
tends from  IP  57'  to  25<>  40^  S.  lat,  and 
fiom  43^  33^  to  .SO"  25^  E.  Ion.,  and  is 
about  900  miles  long,  and  from  120  to  900 
broad ;  square  miles,  about  220,000 ;  pop- 
ulation, uncertain ;  estimated  by  Flacourt 
at  1,600,000;  bv  Rondoux,  at  3,000,000; 
by  Rochon,  at  4,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  is  re- 
maikable  for  its  fertihiy.  The  surfece 
is  greatly  diversified,  being  intersected, 
throuffhout  its  whole  length,  by  a  chain 
of  lony  mountains,  the  mgbest  sumntits 
of  which  are  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  of  these 
mountains  is  often  nand  and  picturesque. 
The  forests  abound  in  beautiful  trees,  as 
palms,  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing,  bamboos 
of  enormous  size,  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
The  botany  of  the  isbmd  is  interesting ; 
iron  mines  abound  in  various  parts;  other 
minerals  are  found;  but  the  mineralogy 
of  the  island  has  been  but  Uttie  explorM. 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  nuinerous 
8t»ams,  mosdy  small,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains.  In  this  genial  cli- 
mate, they  produce  a  luxuriant  fertility. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Other  productions  are  potatoes,  sugar, 
silk,  &c  The  sheep  produce  fine  wool 
The  cocoa-nut,  banana,  &C.,  flourish. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct races,  the  Arabs  or  descendants  <^ 
foreign  colonists,  and  the  Negroes  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  isbnd.  The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  diifera  much 
in  the  difiTerent  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
accounts  of  writers  are  very  discordant  on 
this  subject  But,  in  reality,  too  little  is 
known  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to 
aflbrd  grounds  for  any  safe  opinions. 
The  name  and  position  of  this  island 
were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
Marco  Polo,  in  tiie  thirteenth  century, 
although  it  had  been  known  to  the  Arabs 
for  several  centuries.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  made  at- 
tempts to  foutad  colonies  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
abandoned  the  idand  after  manv  straggles 
with  the  natives.  In  1745,  they  made 
new  attempts,  but  without  much  suoceau 
In  1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a 
dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
eeded  to  her  by  France,  and  some  settie- 
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uentswere  established.  One  of  the  Da- 
tive kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  shown 
himself  eager  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
•  European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented, 
'in  1820,  to  relinquish  the  slave-trade, on 
condition  that  ten  Madegaasees  should  be 
sent  to  England,  and  ten  to  Mauritius,  for 
education.  Those  sent  to  England  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  London 
missionary  society,  who  sent  missionaries 
and  mechanics  to  Madagascar.  In  1826, 
1700  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
aiy  schools,  and  parts  of  the  Scripture 
have  since  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  This  king  died  in  1828,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  has  been  tlie  dispoei- 
tioD  of  the  new  ruler. — See  Rocfaon,  Voy- 
age h  Madcgaaear ;  Flacourt,  Histoire  dt 
Madagascar ;  Copland,  HUlory  of  Mada- 
gascar (1822). 

•  JWaoame,  in  France ;  the  tide  of  the 
wife  of  the  king's  brother,  of  the  sister  of 
4he  king's  &ther,  or  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mother,  or  of  die  FUle  de  IVance  (the 
daughter  of  the  king  or  of  the  dauphin, 
deceased  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign). 
—Mesdames  de  fhmce ;  the  common  title 
«f  the  daughteis  of  the  French  kings. — 
Mademoiselle ;  a  title  of  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  king's  brothers,  the  daughcen 
of  the  king's  father's  brothers,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  king's  mother's  brotliers. 
In  1734,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
given  only  to  the  fi»t  princess  of  the 
blood. 

Madder  (rubia);  a  genus  of  plants 
ihat  iias  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
ftmily,  including,  among  others,  the  eenus 
galium  or  bedtSratOj  which  it  closely  re- 
4Kmble8  in  habit,  but  differs  in  the  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  globular  corneous 
berries.  Fifteen  species  are  known,  of 
wMch  only  one  inhabits  the  U.  States, 
viz.  the  IL  brownei,  which  grows  in 
Cfeor^a,  Florida,  and  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous, 
vrith  rough  branching  stems,  simple  leaves 
airanged  in  whorls  of  four  or  six,  and 
small  flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  R.  Hnkorvm,  or 
dyer's  madder,  is  by  flir  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  fine 
flcariet  color  afibrded  by  the  roots ;  and, 
indeed,  this  substance  is  essential  to  dyers 
and  calico-printers,  and  their  manuflic- 
tures  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it 
In  conaeaaence,  it  has  become  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported 
into  Britain  from  HoUand  to  a  veiy  great 
extent  Though  cultivated  in  France  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  supply  is  yet 
inadequate  to  the  conmunption  in  that 


country,  and  it  is  lai^gely  imported  &om 
the  Levant  as  well  as  from  Holland. 
Since  the  extension  of  manufiictures  in 
the  U.  States,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
importance  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
roaddct,  and  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  several  intelliffent  and  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  plant  grows 
wild  in  manv  parts  of  the  soutn  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping, 
about  as  large  as  a  quUl,  and  red  bom 
vnthout  and  within ;  from  it  arise  sev- 
eral trailing,  quadrangular  stems,  rough, 
branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  and  prickly 
on  the  margin  and  mid-rib;  the  flowers 
are  yellow  and  small,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  panicle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves; 
they  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  succeeded  by  blackish  ber- 
ries. The  most  approved  method  of  cul- 
ture is  from  seed,  and  where  this  practice  is 
pursued,  certain  precautions  are  requi^te. 
As  the  madder  of  hot  climates  afibrds 
more  coloring  matter,  as  well  as  a  deeper 
tint,  it  is  bMt  lor  tfiose  who  live  m  a 
northern  region  to  import  the  seed  fi;t)m 
the  south.  Again,  when  the  seed  is  too 
much  dried,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground 
two  or  three  years  before  it  will  germinate. 
On  this  account,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
bed  of  moistened  earth  or  sand,  whenever 
there  is  any  delay  in  sowing  it  A  lisht, 
rich  and  deep  soil  is  the  most  suiuible, 
and  it  should  be  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  The  dme  of  sowing  is  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  for 
the  more  northern,  and  in  September  or 
October  for  the  more  southern  regions. 
This  kind  of  crop  requires  but  litde  care 
and  attention :  for  the  first  vear,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  keep  it  free  from  the  weeds, 
«nd  to  hoe  it  slightly  once  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  for  the  second,  it  requires  hoeing  in 
the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and  again,  a 
litde  more  deeply,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season ;  the  same  is  requisite  for  the  third 
year,  except  that  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
about  the  base  of  the  sterns,  in  order  to 
make  it  shoot  with  more  vigor,  and  en- 
large the  roots.  It  is  usual,  before  the 
second  time  of  hoeing,  to  cut  the  stems 
for  catde,  who  are  very  fond  of  it ;  but 
this  practice  should  not  be  repeated  during 
the  season,  as  recommended  by  some 
writers,  or  die  roots  will  suffer.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  tiiat  die  crop 
is  ready  fer  harvesting ;  and,  if  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  ground  beyond  this 
period,  more  is  lost  than  gained.  The 
roots,  at  this  flme,  contain  the  greatest 
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quantity  of  coloring  matter,  and  have 
attained  their  full  size.  Tbe  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  roots,  is  the  foljowing: 
^  A  trench  is  dug  along  the  rows,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  when,  by  loosening  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  they  may  be  token 
up  entire.  In  a  good  soil,  a  single  plant 
may  yield  forty  pounds  of  the  fresh  roots, 
which  diminish,  in  drying,  six  sevenths  or 
seven  eighths  of  their  weight  The  roots 
should  be  immediately  washed,  fi:eed  from 
all  decayed  parts,  and  dried  as  quick  as 
possible,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  well  observed,  that  madder  is  a  haz- 
ardous crop,  as,  from  its  yielding  a  return 
only  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
state  of  the  moi'ket  at  that  time.  Another 
mode  of  cultivation  is  from  the  roots, 
which  are  divided  and  set  out  Twenty 
thousand  plants  may  be  allotted  to  an  acre. 
In  England,  the  madder  from  Holland  is 
most  esteemed,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  that 
country  to  a  very  great  extent  The  pro- 
cess of  pulverizing  the  roots,  which  is 
done  by  pounding  or  grinding,  was,  for  a 
long  time,  kept  a  secret  by  the  Dutch. 
In  the  state  of  a  powder,  it  is  of  an  orange- 
brown  color,  and  is  liable  to  become 
damp,  and  to  be  spoiled,  if  kept  in  a  moist 
ulace.  Madder  is  used  for  dyeing  wool- 
len, silk,  and  also  cotton  goods,  and  tlie 
color  is  very  lasting,  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sun.  Within  a  few  years, 
a  method  has  been  discovered  of  render- 
ing the  red  exceedingly  brilliunt,  and  ap- 
proaching to  puri>Ie.  It  also  forms  a  first 
tint  for  several  other  shades  of  color,  and, 
besides,  has,  of  late,  been  successfully  used 
by  painters,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  fine 
rose  color.  Madder  also  [jossesses  the 
singular  property  of  imparting  its  red 
color  to  the  bones  of  those  animals  which 
have  used  it  for  food,  aiid  also  to  the/uiilk 
of  cows,  if  they  have  eaten  of  it  freely. 

Compoaition  ofMaddtr^  and  its  Employ^ 
mefU  in  Dytmg.  All  the  parts  of  the  nlont 
contain  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which, 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  becomes  red; 
the  root  is,  however,  most  productive  in 
this  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  only  part 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  is  distinffuished 
into  three  parts — ^tbe  bark,  the  middle  por- 
tion, and  tne  interior  woody  fibre.  The 
bark  contains  the  same  coloring  matter  as 
the  wood,  but  mixed  with  much  brown 
extractive  matter,  which  degrades  the 
hue.  The  bark  may  be  separated  in  the 
milling,  for  it  is  more  readily  groimd,  and 
may  mus  be  removed  by  the  sieve.  In 
the  middle  part  of  the  root,  which  con- 
tains the  finest  coloring  matter,  and  diat 


in  largest  quantity,  there  may  be  distiiH 
guished,  by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
shining  red  particles,  dispersed  among  the 
fibres.  These  constitute  the  rich  dyeing 
material  The  fibres  contain  a  brown 
substance,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
bark.  The  roots  occur  in  commerce, 
dried  and  in  powder.  They  are  also  sold 
fresh  ;  in  which  state  they  yield  finer 
colors,  dye  more,  and  give  up  their  color- 
ing matter  with  One  thini  less  water.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  made  in  England, 
l^ve  pounds  of  fresh  roots  go  as  far  as  four 
of  the  dry  ones ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
eight  pounds  of  fresh  roots  are  reduced  to 
one  in  drying;  hence  the  great  advantage 
of  using  the  green  roots  becomes  apparent 
The  roots  produced  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  sold  in  the  firesh  state,  are  called 
edizaru  They  are  reddish-yellow,  but, 
when  ground,  take  a  fine  red  tint  The 
madders  of  Germany  and  Holland  are 
orange-yeUow,  passing  into  brown-red, 
having  an  acid  and  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
strong  smelL  John  found,  in  100  parts 
of  madder, 

Fatty  matter,  of  a  red-brown 

color,  resembling  wax, 1.0 

Red  resinous  matter,    3.0 

Red  extractive  matter, 20.0 

Oxidized  extractive, 5.0 

Brownish  gum, 8.0 

Ligneous  fibre, 43.5 

Acetate  of  potash  and  lime, ....  8.0 

Phosphate,  muriate  and  sul-  }  »  q 
phate    of  potash,    about      J  ' 

SiDca, 1.5 

Oxide  of  iron, 0.5 

mo 

According  to  other  analyses,  madder  con- 
tains free  taitaric  acid.  Kuhlmann  findsy 
in  the  madder  of  Alsace,  red  coloring 
matter,  dun  coloring  matter,  ligneous  fibre, 
vegetable  acids,  mucilage,  vegeto-auimal 
matters  (azotizedj),  gum  (4  per  cent),  suear 
(16  per  cent),  bitter  matter,  resin,  salts ; 
the  last  consisting  of  cai'bonate,  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  silica.  The  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  M.  Robiguet,  Colin 
and  Kuhlmann,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
differences  in  the  madder  dyes  proceed 
firom  the  relative  proportions  of  two  dk- 
tinct  coloring  principles  in  madder,  which 
they  have  odled  alizarine  and  xanthine. 
By  digesting  the  powder  of  madder  in 
water,  and  acting  upon  the  jelly-like  solu- 
tion thus  obtain^  by  boiling  alcohol,  an 
extract  is  afibrded,  which,  at  a  sublim- 
ing heat,  yields  the  proper  red  cobring 
matter  of  madder,  or  al^^arine.     Or  the 
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ground  madder  may  be  treated  directly 
with  boilinff  alcohol ;  and  to  the  alcoholic 
solution,  duute  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
which  precipitates  tne  alizarine  in  a  copi- 
ous orange  precipitate.  Alizarine  has  a 
golden-yellow  hue,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  ^d  ether,  is  precip- 
ita^  by  acids,  but  not  by  alkalies,  show- 
ing disdncdy  an  analogy  to  resins.  The 
somthine  was  obtained  from  a  fiiwn-yello  w 
matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  by 
precipitation  with  oxide  of  lead,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  extricat- 
ing the  color  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
an  orange-green  tin^  and  a  saccharine 
taste;  alkalies  cause  it  to  pass  into  red, 
and  acids  to  lemon-yellow.  It  is  inferred 
by  these  chemists,  that,  in  those  &brics 
which  exhibit  rose  tints,  the  xanthine  pre- 
dominates ;  while  in  the  violet,  it  is  nearly 
wanting.  From  a  knowled^  of  these 
f&cts,  it  becomes  easy  for  a  skilful  dyer  to 
promote  the  absorption,  by  the  cloth,  of  one 
or  other  of  these  coloring  principles,  or  to 
remove  one  of  them,  should  both  together 
have  been  attached  to  it  Kurrer  has 
published,  in  the  Polytechnic  Journal  of 
IMngler  for  18S7,  a  process,  by  a  spirituous 
or  vinous  fermentation,  and  an  immediate 
subsequent  washing,  which  gives  a  perfect 
result  with  all  the  madders  of  commerce. 
The  madder,  peneti^ited  with  water,  and 
covered  over  merelv  one  inch,  fer- 
ments in  from  36  to  48  hours,  when  the 
whole  is  transferred  into  a  tub  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Here  the  madder  precipitates,  and  must 
be  washed  with  several  cold  waters.  The 
ordinary  madder-red  dye  is  given  in  the 
following  way: — ^the  yam  or  cloth  is  put 
into  a  very  weak  alkattne  batli,  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature ;  then  washed,  dried  and 
gaUed ;  or,  when  the  cahco  is  to  be  print- 
ed, for  this  badi  may  be  substimted  one 
of  cow-dung,  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  immersion  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way 
the  stuff  becomes  opened,  and  takes  and 
retains  the  color  better.  Afler  the  galling, 
the  goods  are  dried,  and  alumed  twice  ; 
then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the 
madder  bath.  This  is  composed  of^three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder  for 
every  pound  weight  of  the  eoods.  The 
bath  is  slowly  raued  to  the  boiling  point 
in  die  course  of  50  or  60  minutes,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  wish- 
ed for.  When  the  boiling  has  continued 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken  out, 
washed  slightly,  and  dried  a  second  time 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much 
madder.    It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  or 


passed  through  a  hot  soap  bath,  which 
carries  off  the  fown-e<dored  particles. 
Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  shades^f  color ; 
for  instance,  a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld, 
logwood,  quercitron,  knoppem,  the  mor- 
dants being  modified  acconlingly.  Hoel- 
terhoff  prescribes  for  ordinarv  maddar-rtd^ 
the  followinc  proportions: — 20  pounds  of 
cotton  yam,  14  pounds  of  Dutcn  madder, 
3  pounds  of  gallnuts,  5  pounds  of  alum ; 
to  which  are  added,  first,  11  pound  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and,  subsequendy,  a  quarter 
pound  of  chalk.  When  bran  is  added  to 
the  madder  bath,  the  color  becomes  much 
lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  tint — 
MrianopU  madder-red  is  ffiven  by  many 
distinct  operationa  The  first  consislB  in 
cleansinff  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline 
baths,  alter  which  they  are  steeped  in 
oily  liquors,  brought  to  a  creamy  state  by  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  solution.  Infu- 
sion of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  The 
operation  of  oiling,  with  much  manual 
labor,  and  then  removing  the  superfluous 
or  loosely  adhering  ml  with  an  alkaline 
bath,  is  repcHBLted  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard,  afler  each 
process.  Then  follows  the  galling,  al- 
uming,  maddering  and  brigtitening,  for 
removing  the  dun-colored  principle,  by 
boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature,  with 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap.  The  whole  is 
oflen  concluded  with  a  rosing  by  salt  of 
tin. 

Madeira  ;  an  island  off  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  Ion.  17° 
W.;  lat  32"  2ffK.',  square  miles  407; 
population  estimated  at  100,000.  The 
t>ody  of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent, negro  slavery  not  being  permitted. 
The  peasants  are  very  poor,  mde  and  ig- 
norant ;  the  hardest  labor  is  performed  by 
females.  The  religion  is  Catholic  The 
island  consists  of  a  collection  of  mountains, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  Sip68  feet 
high.  The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
vines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 
pine  and  chestnut  A  great  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills  consists  of  abrapt  pre- 
cipitous rockS)  supposed  to  he  of  volcanic 
formation.  Most  of  the  rocks  along  the 
coast  are  composed  of  a  white  lava.  The 
productions,  besides  wine,  are  wheat,*rye, 
sugar,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  arrow- 
root, pme-applea,  &c.  The  great  produc- 
tion is  wine,  of  well  known  excellence. 
The  quantity  annually  made  is  about 
90,000  pipes,  of  which  two  thirds  are  ex- 
ported principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  colonies.    The  best  vines  grow  on 
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the  BDuUi  Bide  of  the  island.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  wines ;  the  best  is 
called  London  parHcular.  The  tax-gath- 
erer takes  the  tenth  part  of  the  must :  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  farmer.  Goats  abound,  ana  still  more 
hogs,  which,  being  allowed  to  run  wild, 
acquire  a  taste  of  venison ;  the  rabbit  also 
is  veiy  common  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Bees  are  very  commoo,  and  the 
honey  they  produce  is  veiy  delicate.  Beg- 
faiy  is  common  among  the  peasants,  and 
IS  considered  no  disgrace.  The  Portu- 
guese gentry  live  in  a  proud  and  retired 
manner,  associating  little  with  stran^rs. 
In  the  city,  the  most  opulent  part  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  of  British  merchants, 
established  there  for  the  wine  trade.  The 
commerce  of  the  island  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  expoit  of  its  vrine.  For 
vessels  stopping  at  Madeira,  provisions  and 
refreshments  are  exorbitantly  dear.  Ad- 
jacent to  Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
island,  and  the  Desertas,  which,  with  Ma- 
deira itself  compose  the  group  of  the 
Madeiras.  Funchal,  the  capital,  with 
90,000  inhabitants,  is  in  Ion.  17^  ^  W. ; 
lat  32^  37'  N.  Porto  Santo  was  discover- 
ed by  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
1416,  unless  we  may  believe  the  romantic 
stoiy  of  Macham,  an  Englishman  of  ob- 
scure condition,  who  is  said  to  have  eloped 
vrith  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  set 
sail  for  France,  but  was  driven  to  this 
region.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  her  sufirering8,and  Macham 
did  not  long  survive.  (See  the  Voyage  of 
Robert  Macham  in  Hakluyt,  II.)  In 
1419,  Zarco  discovered  the  island  which 
he  called  Madeira,  or  the  Wood,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  trees  that  covered  it,  and  which  have 
since  almost  entirely  disappeared.  For 
the  histoiy  of  the  recent  events  in  Madei- 
ra, see  Portugal,  Barrow,  Staunton,  and 
Bowdich's  voyages  contain  information 
relative  to  this  island.  (For  information 
.respecting  the  wines,  see  Henderson's 
History  i^  mnes.) 

Maoeira  ;  a  river  in  South  America, 
larae,  abundant  and  navigable ;  about  1100 
mites  long,  riring  in  the  mountains  of 
Chuqyisaca,  in  the  republic  of  Peru.  It 
runs  an  easterly  course  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  with  the  names  of  La  Plata, 
Chuquisaca,  Cachimayo  and  Guapay ; . 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  enters  the  Ama- 
zon river,  with  the  name  of  La  Madeira 
(Portuguese  for  wood),  on  account  of  the 
▼ast  quantity  of  wood  which  it  carries 
down  with  its  cunrent.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent fish. 


Madison,  James,  bishop  of  Viiginia.  , 
(See  j^/Tpenc/ir,  end  of  this  volume.) 
Madness.  (See  Mental  DerangemenL) 
Madoc;  according  to  a  Welsh  tradi- 
tion, a  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  consequence 
of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went  to  sea 
with  ten  ships  and  300  men,  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  and  discovered  land  in  the  ocean 
far  to  the  west  He  made  several  voyages 
to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  fi^- 
ly  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun* 
trymen.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyages  in  his  collection. 
Later  travellers  have  imaffined  that  the^ 
had  discovered  traces  of  these  early  emi- 
grams  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  have  had  stories  of  white  Indians 
and  Welsh  Indians,  &c.  (See  Hum- 
boldt's Personal  JVarrative,  book  ix,  note 

H 

Madonna  {Maltan) ;  properiy,  tnjf  lady : 
thus  Petrarch  often  calls  Laura  madon- 
na ;  but  now  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Vugin  Mary,  as  she  is  called 
m  otherlanguages,  our  lady.  Many  cele- 
brated jpictures  are  known  under  the 
name  oi  Madonna,  as  the  famous  Mcuhn- 
na  di  Sisto  of  Raphael,  in  the  gallery  of 
Dresden. 

Madras,  Presidency  of;  part  of  the 
Enelish  possessions  in  Hindoostan,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Krishna,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  western  coast  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
governed  by  native  princes  subordinate  to 
the  Britbh,  and  protected  by  a  subsidiary 
force  ;  the  rest  is  under  th&  immediate 
direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Madras,  and,  in  1822,  was  subdivided  into 
24  districts,  with  an  area  of  166,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  13^677,000. 
The  commerce  of  this  presidency  is  iur- 
considerable,  compared  with  that  of  the 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
harbor,  and  of  liavigable  rivers.  Madras, 
the  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  the  lai^- 
est  city  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  L^ 
13»  5^  N. ;  Ion.  SGP  21'  £. ;  1044  mDes  from 
Calcutta,  770  from  Bombay ;  population, 
by  census,  in  1823, 415,751.  It  conasts  of 
fort  St.  George,  the  Native  or  Black  town, 
and  the  European  houses  in  the  envi- 
rons, surrounded  by  gardens.  The  heavy 
surf  which  beats  on  the  shore,  and  the  rapid 
current  in  this  part  of  the  gulf,  render  the 
landing  often  dangerous  and  always  diffi- 
cult Boats,  form^  of  three  planks  sewed 
together,  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf; 
but  in  stormy  weather,  when  no  boat  can 
venture  through  it,  the  native  fishennfia 
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pan  h  qn  rails  called  caUmutnau.  The 
Black  town  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
brick  and  bamboo  houses,  crowded  to- 
other in  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  inhab- 
ited by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Arme- 
ntana,  Portuguese,  and  other  Europeans 
engaged  in  die  company's  service.  The 
houses  of  the  Europeans  are  ffenerally  of 
but  one  stonr,  surrounded  with  verandas ; 
wet  mats  of  cusa  grass  are  placed  b^ore 
the  doon  and  windows,  in  the  rainy  season, 
to  perfume  and  cool  the  apartments ;  the 
heat  is  then  excessiye.  Beadles  some  lit- 
erary and  charitable  institutions,  Madras 
contains  the  government  houses,  and  is 
die  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  pres- 
idency. 

Madrid  ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  and  in  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Manzanares,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  about  200  miles 
from  the  sea;  650  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris, 
350  W.  bva  of  Rome;  lon.S^aS'W.; 
]at  40^  25rN. ;  population^  by  a  census  in 
1835^  201,344,  including  strangers.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  on  several  emi- 
nences, and  is  S^OO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi- 
tal in  Europe.  Seen  at  a  distance,  it 
presents  noming  that  announces  a  great 
city,  and,  the  environs  being  destitute  of 
wood,  and  even  of  vines,  while  most  of 
the  villages  are  in  hollows,  the  prospect  is 
uncommonly  dreary.  On  ditiwinff  near, 
the  prospect  is  more  cheeifuL  The  city 
is  of  an  oblonff  form,  about  six  miles  in 
circuit,  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  walL 
but  has  no  ditch,  or  any  other  means  of 
defence.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  many  others  are  wide,  straight 
and  handsome.  They  are  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  lighted.  The  city  has  15  gates, 
42  squares,  mostly  small,  506  streets,  77 
churches,  75  convents,  8  colleges,  and  18 
hospitals,  65  public  edifices,  17  fountains, 
and  several  promenades,  among  which 
the  Prado  is  the  principal.  The  private 
houses  are  tmifbrm,  generally  low,  with 
grated  windows,  and  mve  litde  strikinff  in 
their  exterior.  The  churches  are  less 
magnificent  than  in  several  other  cities  in 
Spain.  There  are  two  palaces  on  a  large 
scale— the  Pidacio  Real  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, and  the  Bum  Retiro  at  the  eastem. 
The  Palacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  ex- 
tending each  vray  404  feet,  86  feet  high ; 
the  enclosed  court  120  feet  square.  It  is 
•tronglv  built,  the  exterior  elef^tiy  orna- 
mented, and  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  the  best  mastera  of  Flanders,  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  royal  libraiy  contains 
about  130,000  volumes,  and  2000  manu- 


scripts. The  great  school  of  Madrid  has 
16  ^masters,  who  teach  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  another  seminary,  on 
an  equally  extensive  plan,  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentiy.  There  are  acad- 
emies, for  the  study  of  the  several  fine 
arts,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  variety  of 
charitable  institutions.  Madrid  is  the  Man- 
tua Carpdanorwn  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
McQoriJtwn  of  the  middle  axes.  Philip  II 
first  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kiugdom, 
on  account  of  its  central  position.  It  was 
occupied  by  French  troops  in  1806,  and 
was  the  residence  of  JoSe|^  Napoleon 
until  1612.  It  was  afkerwards  occupied 
by  the  English.  In  the  French  expedi- 
tion into  Spain  in  1823,  it  was  again  en- 
tered by  the  French,  under  the  duke 
d'Angoul^me.    (See  Soain.) 

MADRioAii ;  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted 
to  express  ingenious  and  pleasing  thoughts, 
commonly  on  amatory  subjects.  It  con- 
tains not  less  than  four,  and  generally  not 
more  than  16,  verses ;  and  consista,  coip- 
monly,  of  hendecasyllables,  with  shorter 
verses  interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  eight 
syllables  irr^^ulariy  rhymed.  In  the -soft 
Provencal  dialect,  it  was  called  madriaHj 
because  used  for  subjects  of  a  maUriaH^ 
that  is,  of  a  common  and  low  character. 
Other  derivations  are  given,  as  from  manr 
dhx,  which  signifies,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  sheepfold.  The  earliest  madrigals  were 
those  of  Lemmo  of  Pistoia,  set  to  music 
byCasella,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dante. 
They  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
stricter  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
verses  and  the  rhyme.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  madri- 
jnls  for  the  organ  and  other  instruments. 
The  madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  This 
form  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  Germans. 

Madura  ;  a  territory  celebrated  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  now  forming  a  part 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  capital, 
pf  the  same  name,  contains  the  vast  palace 
of  the  ancient  rajahs,  now  going  to  decay, 
with  its  lofty  dome,  90  &et  in  diameter, 
and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, with  its  four  gigantic  porticoes, 
each  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  of  ten 
stories.  Mahadeva,  under  the  mystic 
form  of  the  Jtitgam,  is  the  principal  object 
of  adoration.  Among  otn^ r  remarkable 
places  in  this  territory  is  the  island  of  Rar 
meswara  (the  Lord  Rama),  separated  firom 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait,  across 
which  stretches  a  line  of  rocks  called  Mr 
anCt  bridge,   Rama,  seized  with  oompunc- 
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tion  fi>r  the  alaughter  of  the  Brshinaiis  in 
his  wan,  here  set  up  the  holy  Imgcan. 

M JSAifDSR,  DOW  Meindbr  ;  a  river  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Phryffia,  on  mount  Ceianus:  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and 
flows  into  the  ^gean  sea  between  Priene 
and  Miletus.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  winding  course.  The 
name  was  thence  transferred  to  the  inters 
twined  purple  borders  on  mantles  and 
other  dresses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and 
vases ;  hence,  figuratiyely,  meandering 
paUta,  meandering  phraaee;  that  is,  arti- 
ficial turns  and  circumlocutions,  &c. 

Mjcceiias,  C.  Cilnius,  the  fiiToriteof 
Augustus,  and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, traced  his  genealooy  from  the  ancient 
Etrurian  kings.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  pattern  of  every  political  virtue,  and  a 
most  generous  patron  of  the  sciences. 
He  was  never,  in  fact,  however,  a  public 
minister ;  for  even  the  ofSce  of  prefect 
of  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  held  after 
the  victoiy  at  Actium,  was  only  a  private 
trust ;  and  the  notions  which  are  enter- 
tained of  him  as  the  protector  of  the 
learned,  and  which  have  made  his  name 
proverbial,  seem  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  he  collected  at  his 
table  poets,  wits  and  learned  men  of  eve- 
17  description,  if  they  were  pleasant  com- 
panions, sought  their  conversation,  and 
sometimes  recommended  them  to  Augus- 
tus ;  but  it  was  from  politieal  motives,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  fiiends  for  Augus- 
tus, and  extendinff  his  fame.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  he  gave  Horace  a  fium,  and  ob- 
tained his  pandon  and  freedom,  and  that 
be  enabled  Virgil  to  recover  his  property ; 
but,  for  a  man  whom  Augustus  had  made 
ezorbitantlv  rich,  the  present  to  Horace 
was  a  trine,  and  Vii^  merely  received 
fi!om  him  what  was  justly  his  own.  Mte- 
cenas  was  not  a  man  of  great  qualities; 
but^  he  well  understood  how  to  employ 
the  favors  of  fortune.  Without  stronff 
passions  and  a  lofly  ambition ;  endowed 
with  a  fine  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ; 
prudent,  and  cool  enough  to  do  whatever 
he  did  rightiy  and  thoroughly,  and  san- 
guine enough  not  to  shrink  before  diffi- 
culties, and  always  to  anticipate  a  happy 
result,  but  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure 
to  love  or  to  pursue  any  businesa^  if  he 
vras  not  compelled  by  necessity ;  of  an 
.agreeable  person,  gay  in  conversation, 
nibble  and  generous;  inclined  to  rally 
othen,  and  equally  willinff  to  receive 
dieir  attacks  in  retura  ;  arttul,  and  skilful 
in  emoloving  othen  fi>r  his  own  purposes ; 
careful  m   the  choice  of  his  intimate 


fiiends,  but  faithful  and  constant  after  he 
had  once  chosen  them ;  and,  if  necessity 
required,  capable  of  any  sacrifice ; — these 
qualities  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
Augustus,  which  he  enjoyed  undiminish- 
ed till  his  death.  Au^stus  used  to  ban- 
ter him  on  his  efiemmacy,  his  love  for 
curiosities,  precious  stones  and  gems,  his 
affectation  m  mixing  old  Etrurian  words 
with  Latin,  and  muring  new  words.  In 
return,  MsBcenas  ventured  to  make  use  of 
great  freedom,  or  rather  of  severity  of  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  during  the  trium- 
virate, when  Octavius  was  in  the  tribunal, 
passing  many  sentences  of  death,  M»ce- 
nas  presented  him  his  tablets  with  the 
words,  **  Surge  tandem^  camtfexP  (Rise, 
executioner!}--^  reprimand  which  pro- 
duced its  enfect;  and  Octavius  did  not 
take  ofience  at  it  When  Augustus  con- 
sulted with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  wheth- 
er to  retain  or  resign  tiie  supreme  power, 
MflBcenas,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
Agrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it  Thus  (le 
proved,  that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to 
the  honorable.  Maecenas  appeare  less 
worUiy  of  esteem  as  a  private  man.  He 
had  a  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
the  £^uiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded 
with  splendid  gardens.  Here,  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars,  being  about  40  years 
oU,  he  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  firivolouB  pleasures.  Of  all  spec- 
tacles, he  was  most  fond  of  the  pantomim- 
ic dance,  which  he  himself  mtroduced 
into  Rome.  BathyQus  (q.  v.),  who  wais 
fiunous  for  his  beauty,  and  his  skill  in  this 
exhilntion,  was  his  mvorite.  He  was  no 
less  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress, 
in  his  gait,  in  his  manners,  and  even  in 
his  style.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
745.  His  writings  are  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Isiodorus  and  others ;  but  none 
of  them  are  extant 

Maelstrom,  or  Moskox-Strom  ;  a 
whiripool  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  island 
Moskoe.  In  summer,  it  is  but  litde  dan- 
gerous, but  is  veiy  much  so  in  winter, 
especially  when  the  north-west  wind  re- 
strains tne  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whirlpool  rajres  violentiy,  so  as 
to  be  heard  several  mfles,  and  to  engulf 
small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it 

MsifADBS  (fifom  fMivpiot,  I  am  mad) ;  a 
name  applied  to  the  Bacchanalians,  the 
priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

Msoinnxs.  (See  Homer.)  The  Muses 
were  likewise  sometimes  called  MaumideSt 
because  Homer  was  viewed  as  their  great- 
est &vorite. 
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Mxcyris.    Pt£uB  MomHb  was  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  what  is  now 
called  the  iSSea  ^  Jbopk.    (See  .^zopA.) 
Maese.    (See  Meuse.) 
Maesjeicht.    (See  MastrickL) 
Maestro  ;  the  Italian  for  nuuterf  and 
not  unfrequently  used  in  maestro  di  capella^ 
chapel-master.    Maestro  del  aacro  palazzo 
is  me  papal  censor  of  books  and  the 
pope*8  confessor,  'i  Dominican. 

Maffei  ;  a  celebrated  Veronese  family, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men. 
1.  Alessandro  (marquis),  bom  1662,  served 
under  Maximilian  Emanuel,  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Turics  and  the  French, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and,  afler  the  victory 
of  Belgrade  (1717),  was  made  field-mar- 
shal, and  died  at  Munich,  in  1730.  The 
memoirs  which  appeared  under  his  name 
(Verona,  1737J  were  written  by  his  brother, 
Scipio. — 2.  Bernardino,  bom  at  Rome, 
1514,  educated  at  Padua,  created  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  35,  died  at  the  age  of  40. 
He  possH^sed  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  lost  History 
from  Medals. — 3.  fYancesco  Scipio  (mar- 
quis), bora  at  Verona,  1675,  studied  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Parma,  and  went  to 
ftome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  poetry,  and  was  received  mto  the  Ar- 
cadia. He  afterwards  entered  the  milita- 
ly  career,  served  under  his  brother,  Alex- 
nnder,  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and, 
iu  1704,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nauw6rth  as  a  volunteer.  His  literary 
taste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
wrote  his  DeUa  Scienza  Mamakt  Caoal- 
kresca — a  work  full  of  learned  research 
into  the  usages  of  the  ancients  in  settling 
private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  duelling  is  contrary  to  religion, 
sound  reason  and  the  wel&re  of  society. 
To  improve  the  condition  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, the  decline  of  which  he  lamented, 
be  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Vallisnieri,  the  publication  of 
a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  veas  to 
criticise  native  works,  and  make  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  foreign  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  he  direct^  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  drama,  which  he  en- 
riched by  his  Teatro  Baliano — a  collection 
of  the  best  comedies  and  tragedies  (3  vols., 
1723)~-«nd  by  his  original  tragedy  of  Me- 
rope.  (See  ualian  Theatre,  in  the  article 
J{aZy.)  This  production,  although  only  a 
judicious  essay  towards  uniting  me  Greek 
and  French  tragedy,  met  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  His  comedy  La  Cere- 
,monia  was  also  brought  upon  the  stage 
with  applause.    To  revive  the  study  of 


the  Qreek  lanpfuage,  which  was  much 
neglected  by  his  countrymen,  he  -invited 
skilful  teachers  to  Verona,  whom  be  sup- 
ported at  his  own  expense.  The  discov- 
eiy  of  some  important  manuscripts  in  the 
cathedral  of  bis  native  city,  gave  his  learn- 
ed labors  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  was  Verona  Muatrata  (1731). 
Maffei's  reputation  hted  now  extended  to 
foreign  countries,  and,  in  1732,  be  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flat- 
tering manner  by  Charies  VI.  He  died 
in  Verona  in  1755,  and  a  monument  is 
there  erected  to  his  memory.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  tlie  most  important,  be- 
sides thosfB  already  mentioned,  are  Rime  t 
Prose  (1719) ;  Isioria  dipUmuaJtiea ;  Muse- 
um Veronense,  and  other  writings  relative 
to  his  native  city.  His  complete  worios 
appeared  at  Venice  (1790,  21  vols.,  4to.}-— 
4.  Giowmni  Pietro,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  bora  at 
Bergamo,  in  1535,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Annibal  Caro 
and  other  distinguished  men,  became 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  secretary  of  the  republic,  and,  two 
yeai?  later,  entered  the  oider  of  the  Jesu- 
its, in  Rome.  Having  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  Acosta's  nistory  of  India 
(1570),  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal to  Lisbon,  and  employed  to  write  a 
general  history  of  India ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  access  to  original  documents 
in  the  archives.  This  work  {Histariarvm 
huKcarum  Libri  xvi}  appeared  at  Florence, 
in  1588  (better  edition,  G«>logne,  1593), 
and  is  characterized  rather  by  b^uty  of 
style  than  by  profoundness  of  research 
or  acuteness  of  judgment  He  died  at 
Tivoli,  1603.-^.  Paolo  JSessandro,  bom 
at  Volterra,  1653,  died  in  Rome,  where  he 
had  chiefly  resided,  in  1716.  By  an  in- 
dustrious study  of  museums  and  cabinets, 
he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
ancient  worits  of  art.  His  principal 
works  are  RaccoUa  di  Statue  M^che  e 
Modeme  (Rome,  1704),  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini^  Gemme  Ardiche,  which  he  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes  and  additions; 
it  is  less  prized  b^  connoisseurs  than  the 
old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657,  which  Is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings. 
—6.  Rc^had,  called  also  Raphadof  FW- 
terro,  bora  at  Volterra,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  died  there  in  1522.  His 
chief  work  is  Commentani  Rerum  Urbana- 
rum  Ubri  xxxviii  (Rome  1506),  of  which 
the  first  23  books  contain  geographical 
and  biographical  treatises :  the  remainder 
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K  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  knovir]- 
edffB*at  that  time. 

Mafra  ;  a  town  of  Portu^  province 
of  Estremaduni,  mxkleagaea  narth-weet 
ofLisbon,  containing  a  m^|;nificent  palace, 
erected  by  John  V.  It  is  constructed  of 
maible,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  728  feet 
The  church  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fitbric,  having  the  palace  on  one  side  and 
the  convent  on  the  other.  It  was  begun 
m  1717,  and  finished  in  1742.  A  beauti- 
ful park  and  fine  cnrdens  are  attached  to 
it  The  kings  of  rortugal  have  often  re- 
sided here.  The  palace  includes  a  col- 
lege, which  has  a  library  of  40,000  or  50,000 
volumes,  and  a  fine  mathematical  appara- 
tus. Population,  2,800.  (See  Murphy's 
splendid  work,  published  in  London,  hi 
1791,  the  text  of  which  is  by  Luis  de 
Sousa.) 

Maoadoxo,  Maoadosho,  or  Makdisho  ; 
a  kingdom  of  Afiica,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  sea,  extending  fi!om  the  riv- 
er Jubo,  near  the  eauator,  to  beyond  the 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  How  fiur 
it  extends  to  the  westward,  is  not  known. 
It  has  its  name  from,  its  capital,  situated  in 
a  large  bay,  formed,  as  has  been  said,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Mie 
qf  Magadoxoj  by  reason  of  its  annual 
overflowing.  Owen's  chart  (1827)  lays 
down  no  river  between  the  Jubo  and  8° 
north,  an  extent  of  500  miles.  The  city 
of  Magadoxo  is  a  place  of  great  com- 
merce, and  vast  resort  Grom  the  kingdoms 
of  Aden,  and  other  parts;  whence  their 
merchants  bring  cotton,  dilk  and  other 
cloths,  spices,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for 
flold,  ivory,  wax,  and  other  commodities. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mohammedans. 
The  town  is  situated  in  Ion.  4SP  W  E.; 
lat  2°  1'  N. 

Maoalhae^s,  or  Maoellan,  Fernando 
de ;  a  ftmous  Portuguese  navigator,  who 
discovered  the  straits  at  the  extremity  of 
South  America,  and  conducted  the  first 
expedition  round  the  world.  He  served 
under  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  distmguished  himself  especially  at  the 
taking  of  Malacca,  in  1510.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Charies  V,  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  explore  a 
passage  to  the  Molucca  islands,  by  sailinff 
westward.  The  voyage  vras  commenced 
September  20,  1519.  About  the  end  of 
October,  1520,  he  entered  the  straits  since 
called  after  his  name,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  discovered  the  Pacific 
ocean.    Continuing  his  course,  he  arrived 
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at  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  subeequendy  at 
the  Philippines/  on  one  of  which  be  lost  his 
life,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  in  1521. 
Magaziivks.  (See  PeriodicaU.) 
MAGDAI.EN,  or  Mart  of  Maodala,  a 
city  on  the  lake  of  Cralilee,  in  Palestine, 
by  an  old  erroneous  interpretation,  is  con- 
founded with  the  sinner  mentioned  in 
Luke  vii,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
who,  on  account  of  her  repentance  and 
trust  in  Christ,  wbb  assured  by  him  of  the 
forgiveness  of  her  sins.  The  histny  of 
her  conveision  from  a  licentious  life  be- 
ing confounded  with  the  stoiy  of  Mary 
of  Magdala  (see  Marv\  the  ideal  of  St 
Magdfuen  was  formed,  and  has  given  oc- 
casion to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  pencil.  Penitent  fe- 
males who  had  lived  licentious  lives,  eariy 
banded  together,  and  formed  a  religious 
order,  under  the  protection  of  St  Magda- 
lene, which  existed  in  Germany  before 
1215 ;  and  similar  institutions  arose  about 
the  same  time  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  France,  they  termed  themselves  Made- 
lotuUts.  They  adopted  the  rules  of  St 
Augustine,  and  formed  various  conffrega^ 
tions,  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
dress  (white,  gray  or  black),  and  by  the 
difiTerent  degrees^  of  stricmess  in  theii 
mode  of  life.  This  order,  which  admit- 
ted, at  first,  only  courtesans  and  females 
who  bad  lost  their  honor,  has  spread  into 
both  Indies ;  and,  although  the  members 
of  it  were  only  bound  to  social  exereisee 
of  devotion,  and  did  not  apply  themselves 
to  usefiil  offices,  and  have,  moreover,  de- 
parted fi^om  their  ancient  bws,  by  the  re- 
ception of  virtuous  women,  yet  the  in- 
stitutions continue  till  the  present  day. 
The  Catholic  Magdalen  establishments 
now  remaining  in  Protestant  countries, 
have  been  obhged  to  devote  themselvefl 
to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  such  as  that  at 
Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

MagdaUn  Societies,  so  called  fifomthe 
view  of  the  character  of  Mary  Magdalen 
already  given,  have  also  been  estabhshed, 
of  late  years,  to  aflbrd  a  retreat  to  penitent 
prostitutes,  and  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  work  of  their  own  refiirmation.  Such 
a  society  was  established  in  London,  in 
17.58,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  doc- 
tor Dodd,  and,  since  that  period,  between 
4000  and  5000  abandoned  women  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  establidiment, 
and  have  been  restored  to  their  fiunilies 
and  society.  By  fiur  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  ha^e  been  protected  here 
have  subsequently  continued  respectal^ 
and  correct  m  then*  behavior.  No  female 
who  has  conducted  henelf  whh  propriety 
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in  the  house,  is  aUowed  to  leave  it  unpro- 
vided for.  Similar  societies  also  exist  in 
some  of  our  principal  cities. 

Maodalbna,  a  iai|^  river  of  South 
America,  rises  from  hike  Pampas,  in  the 
Colombian  province  Cundinamarca,  re- 
ceives many  other  rivers,  and  &lls,  after  a 
course  of  dOO  miles,  by  two  branches,  into 
ike  Caribbean  sea.  It  contains  numerous 
alligators.  It  gives  name  to  a  department 
of  Colombia.  There  is  another  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Texas. 

Maodalsne  Islaiids  ;  a  cluster  of 
islands,  seven  in  number,  situated  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  ^bout42  miles  north- 
west from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
are  thinly  inhabited  by  njBhermen.  Lon. 
6P  4(y  W. ;  lat  between  47°  13^  and  47° 
42'N. 

Maodbburo,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Germany,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  of  considerable 
commercial  interest,  capital  of  the  former 
duchy,  and  present  Prussian  government 
of  th^e  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  about  95  miles  from  Berlin ;  lon. 
IP^  E.;  lat  52^8'  N.;  with  36,600 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
Magdeburg,  with  her  16  bastions,  extensive 
outworks,  &c.,  forms  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  commands  the 
middle  Elbe.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Magdeburg  has  two 
excellent  gymnasia,  many  other  establish- 
ments, and  considerable  traneat  trade  be- 
tween the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, with  some  manufactures,  &c.  In 
1743,  a  canal  was  constructed  uniting  the 
Elbe  and  Havel,  and,  therefore,  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  Magdeburg  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Odio  I.  The  town  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation.  It  was 
taken  by  assault.  May  90  (10),  1631,  by 
the  Catholic  generals  Tilhrand  Pappen- 
heim,  and  was  the  scene  of  great  cruelties. 
In  1806,  it  was  dishonorably  surrendered, 
by  seneral  Kleist,  to  Ney,  afler  the  battle 
of  Jena.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was 
ceded  to  France,  which  annexed  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Car- 
not  lived  here,  when  in  banishment  as  a 
regicide,  and  died  here. 

Maodxburo,  CBzrriTRiBs  of.  (See 
Centuries  ofMagddnav.) 

Maoeixan.    (See  Magedhaens.) 

MACiELLArr,  Straits  of;  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at 
t^  southern  extremity  of  the  continent 
1^  America;  upwards  of  800  miles  in 


length,  from  cape  Virgin,  in  the  Atlantie, 
to  cape  Desire,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
some  places  several  leagues  over,  and  in 
others  not  half  a  league.  The  passage 
through  these  straits  is  difficult  and  dan- 
geroua  Lon.  70°  to  77°  W. ;  hit.  58°  SO' 
to54°S. 

Magellanic  Cloitds  ;  whitish  appear- 
ances, like  clouds,  seen  in  the  heavens 
towaitls  the  south  pole,  and  bavins  the 
same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near 
each  other.  The  largest  lies  fiur  finom  the 
south  pole ;  but  the  other  two  are  about 
IP  distant  They  may  be  multitudes  of 
stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

Maoellona  the  Beautiful  ;  the  name 
of  an  old  French  novel,  reproduced  in . 
various  forms,  in  many  languages,  proba- 
bly composed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfUi 
century,  by  a  Provencal  minstrel  Ma- 
gellona  is  the  daughter  of  the  kinff  of 
Naples ;  Peter,  son  of  the  count  of  nt>v- 
ence,  is  her  lover.  Petrarch  is  said  to 
have  given  the  present  form  to  the  noveL 
Its  title  is  DIEsUnre  du  nobU  el  vcdUant 
Chewdier  Pierre  de  Provence  et  auesi  de  la 
belle  Ma^uellone,  FiUe  du  Roy  de  Mqiks 
(1496,1^,1625).  Theieareothereditions, 
without  year  and  place.  The  duke  of 
Marlborouffh  paid,  in  1813^  for  a  copy 
in  folio,  £22  U.  Lope  de  Vega  made 
use  of  the  subject  in  his  drama  the  Three 
Diamonds.  (See  Milling  ^omr«  en 
Ihmce^  vol.  iv,  p.  354 ;  also  G^rres's 
Deutsthe  VolkebiUlur.) 

Maogiore,  Lake.  (See  Lc^  Maggiore,) 

Maoians  (Magi)  derive  their  name 
fiom  mog  or  mag^  which  signifies  oriul  in 
the  Pehlvi  language.-  (See  J^ubon  Zicm- 
guages.)  They  were  the  caste  of  priests 
with  the  Peraians  and  Medians.  They 
were  in  exclusive  posBesaion  of  scientific 
knowledge.  As  sacrifices  and  prayer 
could  be  (^ered  to  Orrauzd  only  through 
them ;  as  Ormuzd  revealed  his  will  only 
to  them,  and  they  therefore  could  pry  into 
futurity;  in  short,' as  they  were  conader- 
ed  mediators  between  the  people  and  the 
Deity, — they  necessarilv  possessed  great 
authority,  which  they  abused.  Zoroaster 
was  their  reformer.  He  divided  them 
into  learners,  teachera  and  perfect  teach* 
ers.  (For  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  see 
the  article.) 

Maoic.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
observe  the  phenomena  around  them, 
could  not  help  seeing  the  close  connexion 
which  exists  between  man  and  external  nsr 
ture.  When  the  sun  sets,  he  wants  rest,  and 
sleep  approaches  with  night;  atmospher-  . 
ic  chaiHSes  afiect   his  heakh;    certain 
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wounds  beoome  poinfbl  with  the  chaDge 
of  weather,  or  at  ceitain  phasee  of  the 
moon;  some  men  are  painfuUy a£fected 
in  the  presence  of  particular  animals  (see 
JhUi^pcBOm);  certam  liquids  exhilarate, 
others  oestroy  life.  Such  and  eimilar 
observations,  combined  with  many  of  an 
erroneous  and  ezaffgeiated  character, 
sprinsing  from  crediui^  and  iterance, 
soon  led  men  to  treat  this  my stenous  con- 
nexion of  man  and  nature,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  things  or  causes  without  him, 
upon  his  mind  and  body,  as  a  peculiar 
science,  which,  when  occupations  were 
not  yet  divided,  of  course  belonged  to  the 
priests,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
knowledge  made  them  the  guides  of  men 
in  science  and  the  arts  as  well  as  in  le- 
hgion.  This  is  considered,  by  some,  the 
natural  origin  of  supernatural  magic ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  there 
once  actually  existed  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  influences  of  nature, 
transmitted  from  earlier  and  purer  ages, 
but  lost  with  increasing  folly  ana  guilt ;  and 
others  believe  that  men  once  poorosaod  the 
means  of  producing  supernatural  eflTects 
with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  as  those 
particulariy  giiVed  by  Providence  wer» 
aUe  to  produce  supematunU  effison  with 
the  assistance  of  God.  Maia,  the  eternal 
mother  of  things,  is,  in  the  Indian  mythol- 
ogy, the  goddess  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
ofsensufd  love.  In  another  si|;nificatiQn» 
^  she  is  the  muse,  the  goddess  of  prophecy 
and  poetry,  and  also  of  deception  *,  and  tne 
word  magic  seems  to  be  connected  with 
this  root,  of  so  various,  yet  easi]  v  conjoined 
meanings.  Media,  Persia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  flimous  tor  their  knowl- 
ed^  of  astronomy  and  astrolocy,  are  de- 
scnbed  as  the  chief  seats  of  the  ancient 
magi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  part, 
of  great  antiquity.  This  doctrine  repre- 
sented opposition  or  strife  as  the  parent 
and  original  cause  of  all  things.  Afler 
the  opposition  between  light  and  darkness, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  was  established, 
the  whole  series  of  finite  beings,  the  whole 
sensual  worid,  proceeded  from  this  con- 
stant struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  good 
and  evil.  The  change  of  day  and  night, 
light  and  darkness^  the  whole  series  of 
ages,  time  itself  is  only  a  consequence  of 
tUs  struggle,  in  which  sometimes  ligh^ 
sometimes  darkness,  appears  victorious, 
until  finally  li^ht  shall  conauer  forever. 
If  all  finite  things  stand  unaer  the  influ- 
ence of  preserving  and  destroying  powers 
in  nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  could 
master  these  powers  could  dispose,  at  his 
pleasure,  of  the  things  subject  to  them; 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  Marians  was,  that, 
by  prayer  and  a  true  knov^edgeof  those 
laws  of  opposition,  love  ^and  hatred,  light 
and  darkness,  such  power  coukl  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  thus,  also,  it  was  possible 
to  pry  into  futurity.  But  it  ^was  believ- 
ed that  as  the  worid  became  sinful,  the 
light  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  magi 
was  obscured,  and  those  who  bore  the 
name  became,  at  last,  only  evil-diroosed 
sorcerers.  One  important  branch  of 
their  art  was^  now,  the  excitement  of 
love  by  potions  and  enchantmenta  Their 
love-potions  consisted  partly  of  in^piedi- 
ents,  which  are  still  known  to  physicians 
as  stimutonts,  partly  of  parts  of  animals 
who  had  died  Jongmg  for  food  or  air,  or 
the  saUva  of  hungry  dogs,  and  other  still 
more  diwusting  substances.  Magic,  at 
this  period,  dbo  occupied' itself  wim  foi^- 
tune-telling,  calling  up  the  dead,  bewitch- 
ing by  the  look  (vrith  the  Romans  and 
Greelra,  jettaturaf-B.  superstition  which 
we  find  existing  m  the  processes  againiA 
witches  in  modem  times,  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  amulets,  the  inflicting  of  pain  on 
a  person  1^  correspondent  applications  to 
his  image  in  wax,  &c.  He  who  wiahesto 
beoome  acquainted  with  the  poetical  side 
of  magic,  ought  to  read  the  Arabian  Ni^ts 
(q.  y.).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
the  art  of  the  ancient  magicians  was 
founded,  to  a  considerable  degree,  upon  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. The  name  of  the  macnet,  nuignes, 
or  enchanting  gUme  (accoiding  to  one 
derivation,)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  magi;  and  some 
of  their  phenomena  seem  referable  to 
ffidvanism. — ^Interesting  information  on 
uiis  subject  is  contained  in  Kleuker^  Zair 
domutOy  and  still  more  in  lus  Magihon^ 
which  contains  the  history  of  numerous 
secret  doctrines;  see  also  Creuzer's  Sifmr 
Mik  vnd  M^hologit;  Windischmann's 
inqmrita  rttpecUng  *^troUm,JMchtmy  and 
Afc^ru^  (in  German,  Frankfort  1618);  also, 
George  Conrad  Horst,  On  ,Aneient  and 
Modem  Mtgicj  iU  Ntdurt^  Origin  and 
History  (in  German),  with  his  ZaitbeMn 
Uathdc  (6  vols.,  Mentz,  1820-^).'  (See 
Dircnaftoii,  Deinon,  Witdtcnffl,) 
Maoindaivao.  (See  Mindanao.) 
MaomtbrArtium.  (QeeMoBteri^AU.) 
Maoister  EquiTUM.  (See  Maticr  or 
the  Horgt.) 
Magister  Mathrsbos.  {BeePifihago* 

Maoistrate  ;  a  public  civil  ofiScer,  in- 
vested with  the  executive  government  or 
some  branch  of  it  Thus,  m  monarchical 
governments,  a  king  is  the  highest  or  first 
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magistrate.  But  the  word  is  more  par- 
ticuhuiy  applied  to  subordinate  officers,  as 
governors,  iDtendants,  prefects,  mayors, 
justices  of  die  peace,  aod  the  like.  In 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  the  chief 
magistrates  were  as  follows:  From  Ce- 
crops  to  Codrus,  Athens  had  17  kinra; 
from  Medon  to  AlcmtBon,  13  archons  for 
life :  from  Charops  to  Eiyxias,  13  decesH 
nial,  and  from  that  time,  annual  archons. 
The  democracy  established  by  Solon  was 
changed  into  a  monarchy  by  Pisistratus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  The  ancient  democra- 
cy was  then  restored,  but  was  interrupted 
for  a  year,  after  the  unhappy  issue  or  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  domination  of 
the  SO  tyrants,  and,  for  a  short  time,  by 
that  of  the  decemviri.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  aftei-Mrarde  under  the 
Romans,  except  at  intervals,  the  freedom 
of  Athens  was  only  a  name.  Antipater 
decreed  that  9000  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  administer  the  government,  and 
Cassander  made  Demetrius  Phalereus 
prefect  of  the  city.  In  SparUi,  the  masis- 
trates  were  kings,  senators,  ephori,  &c. 
Chosen  by  a  majority  of  suffrages,  they 
held  their  offices,  some,  as  the  kinss  and 
senators,  for  life,  others  for  a  limited  time. 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  different 
magistrates  at  different  times.  The  first 
rulers  were  elective  kmgs.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin  the  Proud  (in  the  year 
of  the  city  344,  B.  C.  510),  two  consuls 
were  elected  annually  to  administer  the 
government  In  cases  of  pressing  dan- 
ger, a  dictator  vtras  appointed,  with  un- 
limited power,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
all  the  magistrates,  an  iuterrex  succeeded. 
This  course  continued,  with  occasional 
intemiptions,  till  the  year  of  the  city  672, 
or  B.  C.  81,  when  Sylla  assumed  the  su- 
preme power,  as  perpetual  dictator.  Af- 
ter three  years,  however,  he  voluntarily 
laid  aside  his  authority,  and  the  consular 

government  lasted  till  Julius  CeBsar  caused 
imself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator, 
B.  C.  49.  From  this  time,  the  consular 
power  was  never  entirely  restored.  Soon 
after  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  the  tri- 
wnvirs,  Octavius,  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
assumed  a  still  more  absolute  sway ;  and 
Octavius  finally  became  chief  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  tide  of  prineepa 
or  tmperator.  He  retained  the  magistrates 
of  the  republic  only  in  name.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  regular  magistrates. 
But,  OB  account  of  the  constant  wars, 
which  required  their  presence  in  the  ar- 
my, various  other  magistrates  were  ap- 


pointed, as  pretors,  censon,  tribunes  of 
tlie  people,  &c.  Under  the  emperors,  still 
difterent  officers  arose.  The  Roman  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  ordinary  and  ex** 
traordimiry,  higher  and  lower,  curule  and 
not  curuie,  patrician  and  plebeian,  civic 
and  provincial  A  distinction  between 
patrician  and  plebeian  magistrates  ^vas 
first  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  360  (B.  C. 
494) ;  that  between  civic  and  provincial, 
when  the  Romans  extended  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  The 
ordinary  magistrates  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  to  the  former  belong- 
ed the  consuls,  pretors  and  censors;  to 
the  latter,  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
ediles,  questors  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  most 
important  extraordinaiy  magistrates  were 
the  dictator,  with  his  master  of  horse,  and 
the  interrex.  The  difference  between  cu- 
rule and  not  curule  magistrates  depended 
on  the  right  of  using  the  curule  chair, 
which  belonged  only  to  the  dictator,  con- 
suls, pretors,  censors  and  curule  ediles. 
During  the  republic,  magistrates  were 
chosen  at  the  comiiia^  paruculariy  in  the 
centuriata  and  tributa;  in  the  former,  the 
higher  ordinary  authorities  were  chosen, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  lowor  ordiacuy  au- 
thorities. Under  the  emperors,  the  mode 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  is  uncertain. 
Maoliabecchi,  Antonio;  a  learned  critic, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, celebrated  alike  for  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  strength  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1633, 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  vras  en- 
gaged in  the  employment  of  a  goldsmith, 
which  he  relinquished  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  studies  by  Michael  Ermini,  librarian 
to  cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici,  and  other 
Ubo'ati  residing  at  Florence.'  Through 
unremitting  application,  he  acquired  a 
multifarious  stock  of  erudition,  which 
made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.  Duke 
Cosmo  III  made  Magliabecchi  keeper  of 
the  library  which  he  had  collected,  and 
gave  him  ft>3e  access  to  the  Laurentian 
Rbrary,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. ;  of  the 
latter  collection  he  published  a  catalogue. 
His  liabits  were  very  eccentric  His  at- 
tention was  wholly  aosori)ed  by  his  books ; 
among  X which  he  took  his  rest  and  his 
meals,  dividing  his  time  between  the  ducal 
tibrary  and  his  private  collection,  idter- 
nipted  only  by  the  visits  of  persons  of 
rank  or  learning,  attracted  towards  him 
by  the  report  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  left  no  literary  work  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice ;  but  he  freely  af^ 
foraed  information  to  those  authon  who 
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BOUjifht  his  aaautance  in  their  own  under- 
takinga  Notwithatanding  his  sedentary 
mode  of  life,  he  was  81  yean  old  when 
he  died,  in  July,  1714.  (Seedpence's  Par- 
tmbd»eenR.HmandMaf^cchL) 

Magna  Charta  Libertatum  ;  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberdes,  extorted  from 
king  John,  in  1315.  (See  John.)  The 
baK>ns  who  composed  the  Army  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Church,  were  the  whole 
nobility  of  England;  their  followers 
comprehended  all  the  yeomannr  and  frep 
peanntiy,  and  the  accession  of  the  capi- 
tal was  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  the 
citizens  and  bui^sesses.  John  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  this  general  union,  and, 
June  15^  both  encamped  on  the  plsii^ 
called  Runnymede,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
which  were  concluded  on  the  19th.  The 
preliminaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons 
presented  heads  of  Uieir  grieyances  and 
means  of  redress,  in  the  nature  of  the 
bills  now  offered  br  both  houses  for  the 
royal  assent  The  king,  according  to  the 
custom  which  then  and  long  after  pro- 
Tailed,  directed  that  the  articles  should  be 
reduced  to  the  fopan  of  a  charter,  in  which 
state  it  issued  as  a  royal  grant  Copies 
were  immediately  sent  to^veiy  county  or 
diocese,  two  of  which  are  yet  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  tibraiy  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. To  secure  the  execution  of  the 
charter,  John  was  compelled  to  suirender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  hekl 
by  the  barons  till  August  15^  or  until  he 
had  completely  executed  the  charter.  A 
more  rigorous  provision  for  securing  this 
object  is  that  by  which  the  king  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  25  of  their 
number,  to  be  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  charter,  and  the  delay 
or  denial  of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the 
king,  to  seize  his  caisUes  and  lands,  and  to 
disuess  and  annoy  him  in  evenr  possible 
way  (saving  only  the  persons  of  the  royal 
fimnify),  till  justice  was  done.  Many  parts 
of  the  charter  vrere  pointed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  the  kin^  as  lord 
paramount ;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the 
provisions  of  the  fiip«t  laws  was  checked, 
and  many  grievances  incident  to  feudal 
tenures  were  miti^pated  or  abolished.  But 
beside  these  provisions,  it  contains  many^  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  laige,  and  a  few 
maxims  of  just  goveniment,applicable  to  all 
places  and  times,  of  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  fiist 
piomulgation  by  the  supreme  authority. 
<<No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  raised  in  our 
kingdom  (except  in  three  given  cases)  but 
17* 


by  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom.!* 
This  principle,  that  the  consent  of  the 
community  is  essential  to  just  taxation, 
has  been  the  life  of  the  Bntish  constitu- 
tion. The  39th  article  contains  the  cele- 
brated clause  which  fbrtiids  arii)itrai7  im- 
prisonment and  punishment  without  law- 
All  trial :  **  Let  no  freeman  (nuUu$  liber 
homo)  be  imprisoned  or  disseized,  or  out- 
lawed, or  in  any  manner  injured  or  pro- 
ceeded a^nst  by  us,  otherwise  than  by 
the  lecal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  shall  sell,  delay  or 
deny  right  or  justice  to  none."  This  arti- 
cle contains  the  writ  of  habeoi  cormu  (a.  v.) 
and  the  trial  by  juiy,  the  most  enectual  se- 
curities against  oppression,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  has  devised,  and  the  principle 
that  justice  is  the  debt  of  every  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
dering law  che^  prompt  and  equaL 
The  SOth  section  is  hardly  less  remarka- 
ble:— ^^A  fineman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- 
portion to  his  offence,  saving  his  contene- 
ment,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise, 
and  the  villain  saving  his  wagonage." 
The  provision  which  directs  that  the  su- 
preme civil  court  shall  be  stationary,  in- 
stead of  following  the  king's  person,  is  an 
important  safeguud  of  the  regularity,  ac- 
cessibility, independence  and  dignity  of 
public  justice.  Blackstone  has  given  an 
edition  of  the  Charter,  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  his  Law  Traols.  (See  also  the 
histories  of  Hume  and  Mackmtosh.^ 

Maonaan  Ihstitute  ;  founded  ny  pro- 
fessor Amus  Magneeus,  for  the  publication 
of  Icelandic  manuscripts  at  Copenhagen. 

Magna  Gracia  ;  the  jK>uthem  part  of 
Italy,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greek  colo- 
nists. D'Anville  bounds  it,  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Siiar  or  Selo,  which  emptiea 
into  the  gulf  of  PaasmnL  But  it  seems 
more  natural  to  annex  Campania  to  it,  and 
to  take  for  the  boundaries  on  the  one  side, 
the  Vultumus,  where  the  territoryof  Cuma 
ceased,  and  on  the  other,  die  Frento  or 
Fortore,  which  forms-  the  boundary  of 
Apulia,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  as  the 
Grecian  colonies  reached  to  that  point 
The  tribes,  indeed,  which  had  emigrated 
into  Italy  from  the  north,  in  the  earliest 
times,  spread  through  all  Italy,  but  always 
confined  by  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Several  centuries 
after,  Greeks  came  hither,  began  to  build 
cities  on  the  unoccupied  coasts,  and  inter- 
mingled by  degrees  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  these 
Grecian  colonies  was  unquestionably  tS- 
ter  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Athenians, 
AchsBans,  Eubceans,  &c.,  with  some  Tro- 
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janSy  repmred  hither.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicomaasus,  the  followers  of 
^neas  were  scattered  through  the  differ- 
eat  ports  of  Italy.  Some  landed  in  lapygia, 
tHlicFB  retired  to  both  sides  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  founded  colonies.  Subtequent- 
iy  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Calabria, 
and  partly  in  that  way,  partly  by  eonouest, 
became  (272  B.  C.)  masteis  of  all  the 
Oreek  colonies.  The  Greek  was  no  longer 
the  sole  language  in  Galabria ;  the  Latin 
was  also  spoken  ;  and  an  intermixture  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manners  and 
usages  took  place,  which  is  yet  percepd- 
ble.  Magna  Grsecia  comprised  tne  prov- 
inces of  Campaiiia,  Apulia,  lapysia,  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttii.  The  most  celebrated 
republics  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croto- 
na,  Posidonia,  Locris  and  Rhegium. 

Magnates  (in  low  Latin,  the  Great) 
was  formerly  in  Poland^  and  is  still  in 
Hungary,  the  name  applied  to  the  noble 
estates,  who  took  part  m  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ^vemment  In  Poland,  they 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  senators, 
or  the  couBseUors  and  nigh  nobility. 
Among  the  senators  were  reckoned  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and  formerly  the 
archbishop  of  Lemberg,  the  Mshope,  way- 
wodes,  the  castellans  and  royal  officers  or 
ministers.  In  Hungary,  the  barons  of 
the  kingdom  are  considered  as  mapiaUs, 
These  are— 1.  the  greater;  to  wit,  the 
Palatine,  royal  and  court  judges,  the  Ban 
or  governor  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia  and 
Dalmatia,  the  treasurer  and  the  highest 
officers  of  the  court ;  2.  the  smaller,  or 
counts  and  barons.  To  the  prelates,  infe- 
rior noUes  apd  royal  'Gree  towns,  this  de- 
nomination does  not  extend. 

Maonesxa  ;  one  of  the  earths,  having  a 
metallic  basis  called  tnagnesium.  It  ex- 
ists in  nature,  under  various  states  of  com- 
bination, with  acids,  water,  and  other 
earths,  and  is  found  in  various  mineral 
springs,  and  the  water  of  the  ocean,  united 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of 
its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
floda,  washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  It  is  usiudly 
procured  in  commerce  by  acting  on  mag- 
nesian  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt 
DOMnufikctories.  The  muriatic  acid  goes 
to  the  lime,  fonning  a  soluble  salt,  and 
leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the 
Inttem  and  the  limestone  ;  or  the  bittern 
18  decomposed  by  a  crude  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia 


result  The  ibrmer  is  evaporated  to  diy- 
nesB,  mixed  vrith  chalk,  and  subtimed. 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recov- 
ered, vrith  which  a  new  quantity  of  bit- 
tern may  be  decomposed,  100  pu1>  of 
crystallized  Epsom  salt  require,  tor  com- 
plete decomposition,  56  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  or  44  dry  subcarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  yield  16  of  pure  magnesia  after 
calcination.  Magnesia  dissolves  very  spar- 
ingly in  water,  requiring  5142  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  36,000  of 
boiling  water,  for  solution.  The  resulting 
liquid  does  not  change  the  color  of  vio- 
lets ;  but  when  pure  magneeiei  is  put  upon 
moistened  tunneric  paper,  it  causes  a 
brown  stain.  It  possesses  the  still  more 
essential  character  of  alkalinity  in  ibrm- 
ing  neutral  salts  with  acid  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  infusible,  except  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  compound  Mow-pipe. 
The  salts  of  magnesia  are  in  general  very 
soluble,  and  crystallizable,  and  possessed 
of  a  bitter  taste.  The  Carbonate  is  pre- 
pared for  medicinal  use,  by  dissolving 
equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  in 
twice  their  weight  of  water;  mixing 
them  together,  and  diluting  with  eight 
parts  of  warm  water;  the  magnesia  at- 
tracts the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  compound, 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  the 
sulphate  of  potash  tnat  remains  continues ' 
iniKilution.  The  mixture  is  made  to  boil 
fbr  a  few  minutes  ;  after  cooling  a  litde,  it 
is  poured  upon  a  filtre  ;  the  clear  fluid 
runs  through,  and  the  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  washed  vrith  water 
till  it  is  tasteless.  When  the  process  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  bittern  or 
Uouor  remaining  after  the  ciystallization 
or  sea-salt,  which  is  principally  a  solution 
of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is 
mibstituted  for  the  pure  sulphate,  and  this 
is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  peariash  or 
of  carbonate  of  anmionia.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  perfecdy  white,  friable,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  It  is  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  requiring  at  least  2000 
times  its  weight  at  60°.  When  acted  on 
by  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  dissolvea ;  and  fix)m  this  solution,  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  trans- 
parent and  efflorescent — MlraU  of  mar- 
naia  has  a  taste  bitter  and  acnd:  Its 
crystallization  exhibits  a  mass  of  needle- 
like crystals^  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half 
theu-  weight  of  water  at  GOP.^Sulphaie  qf 
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magnetiOf  geDemlly  known  by  the  name  of 
Efiom  saUy  is  made  directly  by  neutnd- 
iziDg  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia  ;  but  in  the  large  way,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  mag- 
neaian  limestone,  and  tlje  native  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  It  is  possessed  of  a  saline, 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  crystallizes 
readily  in  small  quadran^ar  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  It  is  ob- 
tained also  in  larger  six-sided  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  (pri- 
mary form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  the 
angles  of  which  are  90°  3(K  and  89^  SCX. 
It  18  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  60^,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  undergoes  the  watery 
fusion  when  heated.  On  mixing  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
potasti  in  atomic  proportion,  and  evapo- 
rating, a  double  salt  is  formed,  which  con- 
sists of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
salts,  and  six  eauivalents  of  water.  A 
similar  double  salt  (isomorphous  with  tlie 
preceding)  is  fbrmed  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  from  the  mixed  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
maffnesia. — Phosphate  of  magnesia^  form- 
ed m>m  the  combination  of  the  acid  and 
tha  earth,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  are 
efflorescent,  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of 
co)d  water,  and  which,  by  heat,  melt  into  a 
glass. — ^A  triple  phosphate  of  tnagnesia  and 
ammonia  exists,  which  is  formed  by  add- 
ing phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia,  in  ex- 
cess, to  a  maf^nesian  salt  It  is  insoluble, 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  soft  white  powder 
of  shining  lustre.  It  forms  one  varietv  of 
urinary  calculus,  and  its  formation  aflords 
one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  discovery  of 
magnesia.— Jlfundte  of  magmsiahoa  such 
an  affini^  to  water,  that  it  can  be  obtained 
in  acicuiar  ciystals  only  by  exposing  its 
concentrated  solution  to  sudden  cold.  No 
chloride  of  magnesium  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  tliis  salt ;  for  the  acid  is  ex- 
pelled from  it  undecomposed,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat — Chkride  of  magnesia 
may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
chloride  of  hme.  It  has  the  same  bleach- 
ing power,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  same  purpose.  When  the 
chloride  of  hme  is  used,  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  is  left  on  the  cloth  :  this,  in  the 
last  operation  of  washing  the  cloth  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  lin^^  which, 
being  insoluble,  remains,  and  nfwcta  the 
colors,  when  the  cloth  is  dyed.  The  ad- 
vantage of  employinff  the  chloride  of 
magnesia  is,  thsut,  if  sulphate  of  magneaa 
is  formed,  it  is  so  soluble  as  to  be  easily 


removed  by  washing.  Magnesia  is  a  very 
useful  article  of  the  materia  medico.  It  is 
used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic.  It  is 
however,  nearly  inoperative,  unless  there  is 
acid  in  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is  taken 
afler  it.  The  carbonate  and  sulphate  are 
the  most  frequently  used  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  magnesia;  but  the  pure  earth,. 
sold  under  the  name  of  eakmed  magn/t- 
siaj  is  sometimes  preferred  ;  it  is  liable, 
however,  to  form  large  and  dangerous  ac- 
cumulations in  the  bowels,  of  several 
pounds  weight,  when  its  use  has  long 
Deen  persevered  in.  The  Epsom  salt  con- 
sumed in  the  U.  States  is  principally  manu- 
factured at  Baltimore,  from  the  magnesite 
and  magnesian  limestone,  found  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  The  annual 
amount  manufactured  at  this  phice  is 
given  at  1,500,000  pounds. 

Magiiesian  Minerals,  Of  these,  the 
hfdrate  of  magnesia,  or  native  magnesia, 
de8er\'es  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nrst  in- 
stance. It  is  a  rare  substance,  having 
hitherto  been  met  with  only  at  two  k>cal- 
ities — SwinanesB  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  and  Uoboken,  in  New  Jersey ; 
in  the  latter  place,  occurring  in  tliin  k  ams, 
traversinff  seh^entine.  It  exhibits  a  lam- 
ellar, or  broad  columnar  structure ;  is  but 
little  above  talc  in  hardness,  or  in  the  diffl- 
culty  of  its  cleavage ;  sectile ;  thin  lami- 
na flexible;  s{)ecific  gravity  2.350.  Its 
color  is  white,  inclining  to  green ;  lustre 
pearly;  tran^ucent  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  loses  its  transparency  and  weight, 
and  becomes  friable.  In  acids,  it  is  dis* 
solved  without  efiervescence,  and  consists 
o£  70  magneaa  and  30  water. — ^The  sili- 
ceous hydrate,  or  JUeuf^Uey  is  a  compact, 
white,  or  yellowish-white  mineral,  found 
in  the  serpentine  of  Middlefield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
It  has  a  hardness  between  calc-spar  and 
fluor,  and  is  composed  of  silica  40,  mag- 
nesia 40,  and  water  20.  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  kerolite  of  Breithaupt — 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesite,  is 
found  ciystallized  in  radiating  and  parallel 
fibres,  reniform,  tuberose  and  masave; 
fracture,  when  massive,  flat  conchoidal. 
It  also  occurs  pulverulent;  fracture  flat 
conchoidal,  sometunes  earth v ;  dull ;  col- 
or yellowish-grav,  cream-yellow,  yellow- 
ish and  grayish-white ;  streak  white ; 
opaque ;  inheres  to  the  tongue.  Some 
of  the  compact  varieties  are  very  tourii, 
^ving  fire  with  the  steel,  though  too  soft  to 
impress  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  2.806.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  dissolves 
vritb  a  slow  effervescence  m  the  dilute 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  conaialB  of 
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magnesia  48.00,  carbonie  «u$id  49.00  and 
water  3.00.  It  is  found  in  Stiria,  Silesia 
and  Spain.  A  variety  of  it,  iMMsessine  an 
earthy  fiacture,  and  containing  about  four 
per  cent  of  ralex,  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Negropont,  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  is  called,  by  the  Germans,  Jlfeer- 
schauniy  and  by  the  French,  Ecume  deMer, 
It  is  soft  when  first  dug,  and,  in  that  state, 
is  made  into  pipes,  but  hardens  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  most  remarkable 
deposit  of  this  mineral,  however,  is  found 
at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  oc- 
curs disseminated,  in  seams,  through  a 
.  serpentine  rock ;  and  is  sometimes  crys- 
taUized,  at  others  pulverulent  Suhhtde 
^  magnesia  is  foun^  in  ciystalliike  nbres, 
parallel  and  divergent,  and  in  the  shape 
of  crusts ;  more  rarely,  also,  it  has  been 
found  pulverulent  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  bitter  saline  taste.  Specific  gravity, 
1.75 ;  color  white ;  lustre  vitreous,  trans- 
lucent^ or  transparent  It  dissolves  veiy 
easily  in  water,  deliquesces  before  the 
Mow-pipe,  but  is  difScultly  fusible,  if  its 
water  of  cirstallization  has  been  driven 
oS,  It  efiSoresces  fipom  several  rocks, 
both  in  their  oriffinal  re^ipsitory  and  in 
artificial  walls,  and  then  it  is  a  product  of 
their  decomposition.  It  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  certain  mineral  waters. 
It  occurs  at  Freiberg  and  its  vicinity, 
efliorescing  upon  gneiss,  also  at  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola,  and 
various  other  places  in  Europe.  Its  most 
remarkable  depositories,  however,  are  the 
lunestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  whose 
floors  are  often  covered  with  it,  m  delicate 
ciystals,  to  a  considerable  depth,  inter- 
mingled with  a  dry  earth,  which  has  come 
from  the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of 
the  limestone  rock :  this^anh  is  leached,  in 
very  considerable  quantities,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  obtain  from  it 
their  supply  of  Epsom  salt  (For  a  notice 
of  Borate  of  magnenct,  see  Boracic  Acid,) 
Magnet.  (For  an  account  of  the  native 
maxnet,  see  the  article  JWm,  diviaon  Mag- 
fuUe  iron  Ores.)  The  peculiar  power  of 
certain  iron  ores  to  attract  and  nold  fast 
iron,  was  known,  even  in  ancient  times, 
by  Thales.  (q.  v.)  Much  later,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  uron  ores,  or  magnets, 
were  capable,  also,  of  communicating 
their  power  to  the  iron  which  they  attract 
According^,  there  are  both  natural  and 
anificial  mafnets.  All  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  magnetic  power,  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  powera  of  nature, 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  mtmut- 
ism.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been  found 
that  pure  cobalt  and  nickel  have  the  same 


magnetic  qualities  as  iron,  onlv  in  a  mudi 
weaker  degree ;  but  how  jQir  the  magnetic 
influence  may  be  imparted  to  still  other 
bodies,  totally  &ee  from  iron,  is,  as  yet,  a 
matter  of  doubt  Those  minerals  which 
are  not  metallic  are  nearly  all  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  at  least  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  fire.  Aln^ost 
every  part  of  aninud  and  vegetable  matter, 
after  combustion,  is  more  or  less  attracted 
by  the  magnet  In  most  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  magnetism  is  mobably  due 
to  the  combination  of  iron.  Natural  mag- 
netB,  as  well  as  artificial,  have  two  points, 
in  opposite  directions,  where  the  uon  is 
attracted  most  strongly:  these  points  or 
places  are  called  magneHe  poles.  One 
mode  of  discovering  them  is  by  putting 
the  magnet  in  iron  filings,  which  attach 
themselves  to  it  most  at  meee  two  points 
or  poles.  If  a  magnet  is  left  with  the 
foweet  impediments  possiUe  to  its  motion, 
by  beinji^  placed  on  water,  supported  by 
some  shght  floating  substance,  or,  without 
support,  on  mercury,  or  by  suspension 
from  its  centre  of  gravity  between  the  two 
poles,  or  by  being  supported  there  by  a « 
fine  point,  it  vrill  always  turn  with  one 
pole  towards  the  north,  with  the  other 
pole  towards  the  south.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  direction  of  the  poles  is,  in  Europe,  at 
present,  north-n(»1ii-we8t  and  soitth- 
south-east  In  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  northern  point  of  the  magnet  deviates 
from  the  meridian  to  the  east ;  in  others, 
to  the  west;  in  others,  it  coincides  with 
the  meridian.  Its  deviation  is  called  the 
declination  of  the  needle.  The  point  of 
the  miGignet  'virhich  has  a  norliieiiy  direc- 
tion, is  called  the  north  pole;  the  other,> 
the  south  pole ;  the  strai^t  line  between 
both  is  termed  the  mametie  axis;  and 
the  prolongation  of  ^  this  Ime,  curving, 
however,  to  correspond  to  the  surfiice  ^ 
the  fflobe,  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian; 
the  line  which  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  a  rifht  angle,  and  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  is  called  the  magnetic 
eauator.  The  propertv  of  the  magnet,  to 
place  itself  always  in  tne  magnetic  merid- 
ian, is  called  its  pdariJbf,  This  property  is 
most  easily  obeyed  in  the  case  or  a  steel 
needle,  artificially  rendered  magnetic,  and 
so  suspended  at  its  centre  of  mvity,  that 
it  has  almost  perfect  fifeedom  for  horizon- 
tal motion ;  this  is  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  compass,  (q.  v.)  When  two  magnets 
are  brought  near  together,  the  poles  of  the 
same  name  repel  each  other :  die  poles  of 
difiTerent  names  attract  each  other.-— The 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
gether with  others  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
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■eque],  induce  lu  to  consider  the  earth 
itself  as  a  great  magnet,  whose  magnetic 
poles  agree  with  its  equatorial  poles.  ,In 
•respect  to  this  great  magnet,  the  fiict 
which  we  hare  just  stated  shows  that  the 
poles  of  every  particular  magnet,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  oppoate  of  what  they 
are  called.  What  we  call  north  pelt,  be- 
cause attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  is,  for  this  very  reason,  the  wuih 
pUe  of  the  magnet  Analogous  to  the 
signs  used  in  electriciw  (q.  v.),  one  pole  is 
also  marked  by  -|-  IM,  and  the  other  by 
—  M.  The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
also  called  Urrutnal  magnetism.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
ma^et,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  is  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  meridian  in  most 
parts  of  the  gloM,  upon  which  depends 
the  declination  of  the  needle.  Accurate 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  has  ascer- 
tained the  fi>l]owmff  ftcts:  There  are 
certain  points  on  the  earth  where  no 
declination  exists.  The  lines  formed  bv 
their  series,  however,  do  not  coincide  with 
the  geographical  meridians;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  deviate  from  them  very  irregu- 
lariy.  According  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, there  eidsts  a  line  without 
declination  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  old  and  the  newworid.  It  intersects 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  at  a  southern  latitude 
of  about  65^;  thence  it  mounts  to  the 
north- west,  to  about  35°  W.  longitude  from 
this  meridian,  or  32°  39^  37"  from  Green- 
wich, as  high  as  the  latitude  of  the  coast 
of  Paraguay ;  after  which,  becoming  again 
almost  north  and  south,  it  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Brazil,  and  proceeds  to  the  latitude  of 
Cayenne.  Then,  tuminf  suddenly  to 
the  north-west,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
the  U.  States,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
which  it  traverses  in  the  same  direction. 
The  position  of  this  line  on  the  globe  is 
not  inmiutable ;  at  least  for  a  century  and 
ahalf^  it  has  been  tending  considerably 
from  the  east  to  the  wesL  It  passed 
London  in  1657,  and  Paris  in  1664.  Thus, 
in  its  present  direction,  it  has  traversed  in 
the  latitude  of  these  pkces,  nearly  80^  of 
loncitude  in  150  years.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  chance  is  not  uniform.  It 
is  even  very  unequalin  different  parallels. 
In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the 
declination  of  the  needle  has  hardlv  varied 
for  140*  years.  In  general,  the  downess 
of  this  movement  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  it  is  constantly  progressive,  or 
whether  it  must  continue  in  any  particular 
direction.  The  very  accurate  observa- 
tions habitually  made  in  several  observa- 


tories of  £n^land  and  France,  have  ap-» 
peared  to  indicate,  for  some  years,  a  com- 
mencing retromdaiion  towaids  the  east; 
but,  even  ia  the  ^eaie  1790  and  1791,  a 
similar  retrogradation  had  been  observed, 
which  did  not,  however,  continue.  The 
very  exact  measures  of  the  inclinations  or 
dip  of  the  needle,  made  at  difierent  peri- 
ods, by  Gilpins  and  Cavendish,  at  London, 
have  proved  that  this  element  is  also  vari- 
able, though  much  less  so  than  the  decli- 
nation. The  inclination  was,  at  London, 
in  1775,  72°  30^;  in  1805,  1{P2V.  This 
result  has  been  confirmed  in  France,  by 
the  observations  of  Humboldt.  It  has 
been  also  proved,  and  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner,  by  the  successive  meas- 
ures of  the  inclination  made  by  different 
navigators,  between  1751  and  1792,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  indicate,  during 
this  time,  a  progressive  increase  of  incli- 
nation, amountinff  to  5°.  There  is  anoth- 
er line  vrithout  declination,  almost  oppo- 
site to  the  preceding,  which,  bennning  in 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  running 
constantly  in  i^  north-western  direction, 
cuts  the  western  point  of  New  Holland, 
traverses  the  Indian  ocean,  enten  the 
continent  of  Asia  at  cape  Comorin,  and 
thence,  passing  through  Persia  and  West- 
em  Siberia,  ascends  to  Lapland.  This 
line,  however,  divides  near  the  great  arch* 
ipelago  of  Asia,  and  gives  rise  to  another 
branch,  which,  running  almost  direcdy 
north  and  south,  passes  this  archipelago, 
crosses  China,  and  runs  into  the  eastern 
part  of  Siberia.  The  two  branches  which 
mtersect  this  line  either  experience  na 
change  of  place,  or  move  vrith  much 
slowness.  The  declination  of  the  needle 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  sennbly 
for  140  yean  at  New  Holland.  Indica- 
tions of  a  fourth  line  without  declination, 
were  observed  by  Cook  in  the  South  sea, 
towards  the  point  of  greatest  inflexion  of 
the  maj^etic  equator.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pomts  where  the  greatest  declination 
of  the  needle  has  been  observed  are  in 
high  latitudes  north  and  south.  The 
ffreatest  observed  by  Cook  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  at  60^  40^  of  latitude,  and 
9P  2^  37''  W.  from  Greenwich.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  the  magnetic 
pole  has  been  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached, much  greater  declinations  have 
been  observed,  amounting,  in  fact,  to 
nearly  90^  W.  If  the  magnetic  pole  had 
been  crossed,  the  north  pme  of  the  needle 
would  have  been  turned  to  the  south,  and, 
directly  over  the  pole,  its  direction  would 
have  been  vertical,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  had  no  horizontal  direction.    It  ap- 
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peen,  therelSMB,  lluA  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion will  be  veiy  weak,  when  the  dip  or 
incliiiation  ia  creat;  ao  that  a  ver^  sught 
eztraneoua  innuence,  such  as  the  m>n  on 
riiipboerd,  may  render  the  compass  use- 
less. Be^es  these  TBriations,  others  oc- 
cur daily,  and  others  according  to  the  sea- 
"sons.  From  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  the 
declination  increases  until  about  three 
o'clock ;  then  it  decreases  until  eight 
P.  M.,  and  remains  unaltered  until  ei^ht 
A.  Bf.  The  amount  of  these  daily  devia- 
tions is  the  greatest  fiiom  April  to  July, 
when  It  is  from  13^  to  16^ ;  in  the  other 
months,  it  is  from  8^  to  W.  The  di- 
rection of  the  needle  is  said  to  be  affected 
by  approaching  earthquakes,  or  eruptions 
of  volcanoes.  If  a  needle  stands  in  tira 
ma^etic  meridian,  and  is  displaced  by 
foreign  power,  it  returns,  when  the  power 
ceases  to  act,  to  its  former  situation  by  a 
series  of  oscillationa  The  time  of  an  os- 
cillation, in  the  ease  of  the  same  needle, 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  earth,  and  serves  as  a  meas- 
ure of  it,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  pendulum  serve  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  decrees  of  mvity.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  found  that  a  needle 
which,  in  Paris,  made  245  oscillations  in 
10  minutes,  made,  in  Peru,  but  211  in  the 
same  time,  which  would  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  at 
Paris  to  that  in  Peru  nearly  as  135 :  100.* 
On  the  other  hand,  accerding  to  Gay- 
Luasac,  an  elevation  of  3532  toises,  about 
22,000  feet,  over  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  a 
balloon],  showed  no  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  power.  The  number  or  the  os- 
ciUations,  and,  of  cpurse,  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  always 
diminishes  in  approaching  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  increases  in  approaching  th^ 
magrnetic  pole.  Another  remaricable  and 
evident  manifestation  of  the  influence  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  nee- 
dle, is  the  inclination  or  dip  of  flie  latter; 
L  e.  a  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane 
in  northern  regions,  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet;  in  the  southern  renons,  of 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet;  and  which, 
in  the  region  of  the  magnetic  equator,  is 
0,  but  increases  towards  the  poles.    Iliis 

*  This  result  of  the  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  Rossol  has  been  confinned  by  subsequent 
observers.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  the  years  1829  and 
1830,  made  no  fewer  than  700  magnetic  observa- 
tioos,  between  the  meridians  of  Bertb  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. He  crossed  the  magnetic  equator  during 
that  period  several  times.  The  magnetic  inten- 
sity ^ich  he  observed  in  various  points  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  observed  by  M.  Humboldt 
in  the  same  places. 


i^miomenon,  also,  is  subject  to  differences) 
Decause  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth 
cuts  the  tenestrial  equator,  and  winds 
through  it  in  a  serpentine  line,  in  which  k 
reaches  twice  on  each  side  its  maximum 
of  distance  from  the  earth's  equator,  which 
is  nowhere  more  than  14^  10^  The  inch- 
nation,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  is  the  strongest  between  70°  and  80* 
latimde.  Under  74°  47',  where  Party 
(q.  v.)  remained  during  the  winter,  the 
inclination  amounted  to  88°  4d^  45^'.  The 
cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is,  as  yet, 
unexplained.  That  there  are  great  mag- 
nets in  the  earth,  which  move  periodically ; 
or  (according  to  professor  Stemh&user) 
that  an  interior  placet  (Btfinerva)  revolves 
round  the  centre  of  the  earth  once  in  440 
years,  and  thus  produces  the  magnetic 
phenomena  on  the  surface;  or  that  (as 
Sander  supposes)  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  magnetic  planet  on  die  other  side  of 
Herschelf  completing  a  revolution  only 
once  in  1790  years,  may  be  matter  of 
interesting  speculation,  but  can  hardly  b^ 
looked  on  as  any  thing  more.  If  we  ob- 
serve single  magnets,  we  find  that  their 
effect  of  attraction  or  repulsion  only  takes 
place  at  small  distances,  and  diminiahes  in 
a  proportion  between  the  square  and  tiie 
cube  of  the  distance.  The  form  of  mag- 
nets, their  siase,  and  other  circumstances, 
cause  differences  in  this  respect  Two 
maffnets  attract  each  other  most  powerful- 
ly ny  the  opposite  poles.  Next  in  de- 
gree is  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for 
soft,  pure  iron;  cast-iron,  steel  aind  iron 
ores  are  not  attracted  so  strongly;  solu- 
tions of  iron  in  acids,  still  less ;  iron  com* 
pletely  oxydated,  or  iron-rus^  is  not  at- 
tracted at  all ;  neither  is  red-hot  iron. 
The  power  of  the  magnet  is  greatiy  di- 
minished by  heating  it:  a  white  heat  de- 
stroys the  power  entirely.  When  pounded 
to  powder,  magnets  also  lose  their  virtue ; 
but  if  a  ma^et,  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  is 
cut  perpendicularly  through  its  axis,  m 
several  pieces,  each  one  of  the  pieces  ac- 
quues  a  south  pole  and  a  north  pole,  but 
both  of  less  power  than  those  of  the  entire 
mapnet  Bodies  not  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic influence  have  no  efieot  when  inter- 
posed between  a  magnet  and  iron ;  but  if 
a  sheet  of  iron  is  placed  between  two 
magnets,  so  that  its  two  surfaees  are  turned 
towards  the  magnets,  the  strength  of  the 
latter  is  much  weakened.  If  the  edieet, 
however,  is  so  placed  between  the  mag- 
nets, that  the  two  edges  are  turned  tovFanu 
them,  the  effect  of  the  magnets,  in  attract- 
ing each  other,  is  increased.  Exhaustion 
of^the  air  fit>m  the  place  occupied  by  the 
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magnet  does  not  s£Ebct  its  virtue.  \  The 
BOength  <tf  a  omaU  magnet  la  greater,  in 
pfoportion,  than  that  of  a  large  one.  Maff- 
nets  weighing  only  a  few  grains  wDl 
Bometinies  support  more  than  60  times 
their  own  weight;  but  magnets  weighing 
over  2  poun£  rarely  support  more  than 
10  times  their  weight  It  the  weight  con- 
sists merely  of  iron,  the  magnet  will  sus- 
tain more  than  if  other  weights  are  attach- 
ed to  the  iron :  so,  also,  a  magnet  will  lift 
a  heavier  piece  of  iron,  if  this  lies  on  iron, 
tiian  if  it  ties  on  wood,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  very  remaikable,  that  the  power  of  a 
magnet  can  be  augmented,  by  makin|^ 
continual  additions  to  the  weight  which  it 
supports;  but,  if  the  magnet  has  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  its  strength  on  iron. 
It  becomes,  by  degrees,  weaker.  It  is  also 
&vorable  to  the  power  of  a  majgnet,  to 
keep  it  in  such  a  situation  that  its  north 
pole  is  uppermost,  or  tum^  towards  the 
north  in  the  meridian.  But  the  means 
for  givinff  a  magnet  the  greatest  e£^t  are 
to  arm  it  The  annature  of  a  magnet 
concentrates  the  power  of  both  poles 
(which  otherwise  disperse  their  power 
over  a  large  sur&ce)  in  two  pointB,  to  both 
of  which  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  at  the 
same  time.  A  natural  ma^et,  for  Uiis 
purpose,  is  made  smooth  at  its  poles,  and 
two  broad  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  applied 
to  the  magnet,  so  as  to  project  on  one 
side.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  having  be- 
come themselves  magnetic  by  their  con- 
tact with  the  body,  and  having  thus  their 
contiguous  extremities  imprecated  with 
opposite  magnetic  powers,  a  piece  of  iron 
applied  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  will  be 
strongly  attracted,  and  thereby  the  sus- 
pendmff  power  very  considerably  increas- 
ed. The  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held 
fast  upon  the  masnet  by  means  of  a  brass 
or  silver  box.  A  piece  of  iron  called  a 
lyicTf  and  ftirnished  with  a  ring  and  a 
hook,  or  a  scale,  for  carrying  a  weight, 
being  applied  to  the  magnet,  furni&es 
means  of  determining  its  power.  Artificial 
magnets  may  be  armed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  e^ct  of  arming  a  magnet  is 
very  gieat:  one  which  would  support 
only  one  grain  in  its  unaided  state,  has 
thus  been  made  to  support  760  grain& — 
Magnetic  power  may  be  communicated 
from  a  magnet  to  another  body  capable 
of  receiving  the  ma^etic  power,  by  mere 
touching.  Every  piece  of  iron  attracted 
by  a  magnet  becomes^  to  a  degree,  mag- 
netic, but  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  is  remov^ 
from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  magnet 
Iron,  however,  mav  be  rendered  perma- 
nentiy  magnetic,  either  by  commumcating 


to  it  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  earth,  or 
by  the  aid  ofproper  magnets  (natural  or 
artificial).  The  nrst  effect  takes  place  on 
iron  (particularly  ban  of  soft  iron),  placed 
for  sopie  time  m  the  magnetic  line.  All 
that  is  required  is^  that  the  iron  does  not 
deviate  at  too  neat  an  andke  from  the 
line:  hence  iron  Mrs,  which  liang  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  horizontally  (as  iron 
balance-beams)  grow  magnetic;  also  iron 
ban  which,  in  regions  distant  fi!om  the 
magnetic  eouator,  are  placed  perpendicu- 
lariy.  In  me  northern  hemisphere,  the 
upper  end  becomes  the  south  pole,  the 
lower  end  the  north  pole ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  contraiy  takes  place. 
T3ie  communication  of  magnetic  virtue  in 
this  way  is  promoted  by  ffiving  to  the  iron 
bare  a  tremulous  motion  by  hammering  or 
boring:  under  such  circumstances,  even 
hard  iron  may  become  magnetic  Red- 
hot  iron,  growing  cold  in  this  position, 
also  becomes  magnetic.  Tongs  and  fire- 
forks,  by  being  often  heated,  and  set  to 
cool  again  in  a  posture  nearly  erect,  have 
gained  this  magnetic  property.  The  other 
way  of  communicating  magnetic  power, 
byrublnng  iron  with  a  magnet,  is  the 
most  common  and  most  effectuaL  Hard 
iron  receives  magnetism  in  this  way 
with  more  difficult  than  soft  iron,  but  re- 
tains it  longer.  Steel,  sufiicientiy  hard, 
may  be  rendered  permanentiy  manietic, 
while  soft  iron  can  never  be  ma^e  so. 
Take  a  steel  bar,  eight  inches  long^  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick ;  put  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in 
the  miadie  of  the  bar,  and  draw  it  to  one 
end ;  return,  without  touching  the  bar,  to 
the  point  where  you  b^^  and  draw 
again  down  to  the  end.  Do  this  firom  10 
to  20  times.  This  part  of  the  bar  is  now 
the  south  pole ;  the  other  end,  the  north 
pole.  The  artificial  macnet  is  strength- 
ened, if  the  other  half  of  it  is  rubbedf  in 
the  same  way  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
original  magnet  This  process  is  called 
the  Jtiig2e  ^o&e.  Another  way,  called  the 
dovhU  riroi£y  is  to  put  both  the  poles  of 
a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  to 
draw  the  magnet,  without  changing  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  several  times  from 
one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other,  taking 
away  the  masnet  finally  at  the  middle  of 
the  bar.  A  third  way  is  that  of  tiie  dreu' 
lar  stroke.  Four  steel  ban  are  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  square,  upon  whicn  the  op- 
posite poles  of  two  magnets  are  drawn 
round  several  times.  A  magnet  is  in  no 
degree  weakened  by  communicating  its 
power  to  iron  or  stee),  but  no  magnet  can 
give  more  strength  than  it  possesses;  yet. 
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if  a  Bteei  bar  is  robbed  with  seyeral  mag- 
fietB  united,  it  receives  more  power  than 
belongs  to  each  single  magnet  Thus, 
by  the  connexion  of  many  magnets,  arti- 
ficial magnets  of  very  great  power  may  be 
obtained.  By  these  methods,  masses  of 
iron-dust  and  oil  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic The  following  way  of  making 
strong  magnets,  by  percussion,  was  invent- 
ed by  captain  Scoresby,  and  published  in 
Uie  rhiiosophical  Transactions  for  1823L 
He  observes— ''The  strong  mafnetizinff 
'  efiects  of  percussion  on  soft  steelinduced 
me  to  apply  this  property  to  the  formation 
of  magnets.  For  th&  purpose,  I  procured 
two  bars  of  soft  steel,  30  inches  long  and 
en  inch  broad ;  also  six  other  bars  of  soft 
steel,  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  a  lar^  bar  of  soft  iron.  The  large 
steel  and  iron  bars  were  not,  however, 
absolutely  necessary,  as  common  pokers 
answer  the  purpose  veiy  well ;  but  I  was 
desirous  to  accelerate  the  process  by  the 
use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding  the 
developementof  the  niagnetical  properties 
in  steel.  The  large  iron  bar  was  first 
hammered  in  a  vertical  position;  it  was. 
then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  acquired 
south  pole  towards  the  south ;  and,  upon 
this  end  of  it,  the  large  steel  bars  were 
rested  while  they  were  hammered ;  they 
were  also  hammered  upon  each  other. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  steel 
liars,  each  of  the  small  steel  bars,  held  also 
vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  had  all  ac- 
quired coDfflderable. lifting  powers.  Two 
of  the  smaller  bars,  connected  by  two 
short  pieces  of  soft  iron,  in^  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the 
other  four  bars  in  the  manner  of  Canton. 
[This  mauner  is,  to  take  two  of  the  four 
bars,  and  place  them  together  so  as  to 
make  a  double  bar  in  thickness,  the  north 
pole  of  one  even  with  the  south  pole  of 
the  other,  the  remaining  two  being  put  to 
these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  south  poles  together.  Sepa- 
rate the  north  pole  from  the  south  pole  at 
one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  the  bars 
perpendicularly,  wiUi  that  end  down  warden 
on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  paraUel  bars, 
the  two  north  poles  towards  the  south,  and 
the  two  south  poles  towards  its  north  end. 
slide  them  backward  and  forward  three  or 
four  times  the  whole  length  of  the  bar, 
and,  removing  them  fix)m  the  middle  of 
this,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other 
bar,  as  before  directed,  and  go  over  that  in 
the  same  manner ;  then  turn  both  the 
bars  the  other  »de  upwards,  and  repeat 
the  former  operation.    This  being  done, 


the  two  bars  that  have  been  dius  treated, 
are  to  change  places  with  two  of  the 
touching  bars  which  are  to  be  subiected 
to  the  same  process,  and  so  with  the  two 
other  touching  bars.]  These  were  then 
changed  for  two  others,  and  these  again 
for  the  last  two.  After  treatinff  eaeh  pair 
of  bars  in  this  way  a  number  of  times,  and 
changing  them  whenever  the  manipula- 
tions had  been  continued  for  about  a  min- 
ute, the  whole  of  the  bars  were  at  length 
found  to  be  magnetized  to  satumtion,  each 
pair  readily  lifting  above  eight  ounces. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  I  took  par- 
ticular care  .that  no  mag^^tic  substiukoe 
was  used  in  the  process.  AU  the  bars 
were  freed  of  magnetism  before  the  ex- 
periment, so  that  none  of  theni,  not  even 
the  largest,  produced  a  deviation  of  five 
degrees  on  the  compass  at  three  inches ' 
distance.  Any  bars  which  had  been 
strongly  magnetized,  and  had  had  their 
magnetism  destroyed  or  neutralized  (ei- 
ther by  hammering,  heating,  or  by  the 
simultaneous  contact  of  the  two  poles  of 
another  magnet  placed  traneverBely^  I 
always  found  had  a  much  greater  fiicility 
for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  before,  than  the  contrary.  Hence 
it  generally  happened  that  one  blow,  with 
the  original  north  end  downwards,  pro- 
duced as  much  effect  as  two  or  thfee 
blows  did  with  the  original  south  end 
downward.^  The  correspondence  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity,  in  mai)y 
of  their  phenomena,  which  has  been  long 
observed,  has  led  phiJosophers  to  refer 
both  to  a  common  principle.  (See  the 
article  EUetro-MagneHsm,)  In  Schu- 
macher's .^ffrtmomtfc^  Michrichten  (Oc- 
tober, 1828),  Hansteen  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  chart,  containing 
several  thousand  magnetical  observations, 
obtained  fix)m  the  English  admirahy,  ana 
comprising  those  collected  by  Parry,  Sa- 
bine, Lfitke,  Wrangel,  Franklin,  &c.,  and 
that  he  only  waitra  till  he  had  himself 
visited  Siberia  to  make  observations  there. 

MAOifETic  Needle  is  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  sustained  on-ii  pivot 
or  centre,  on  which,  playing  at  liberty,  it 
directs  itself  to  certain  pomts  in  or  un- 
der the  horizon.  (See  Magnti,  and  Com- 
pass.) 

Magnetism,  Animal.    This  name  Was 

S'ven  by  Mesmer,  in  the  latter  jpart  of 
e  eighteenth  century,  to  certam  phe- 
nomena (not  yet  explained  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  maimer)  produced  bythe  ac- 
tion of  one  man  upon  another.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  term  was  a  foncied  analogy 
between  the  action  of  the  mineral  magnet 
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•Dd  that  of  the  animal  eneiigy,  or  vis  vd«, 
ID  which  these  eflfects  were  attributed. 
£xperieDce  baa  shown  the  analogy  to 
be  unfounded.  The  principal  means 
used  to  produce,  the  enects  of  animal 
maffnetism,  are  such  as  touching  and 
stroldng  with  the  hands,  according  to  rule 
^mamjntlaHon)t  breathing  on  a  person,  fix- 
mg  the  eyes  upon  him,  &c. ;  the  magnet- 
izeid  person  must  always  be  of  a  weaker 
constitution,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  different 
sex,  from  the  magnetizer ;  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  be  of  a  disno- 
sition  to  belieye  without  doubting.  The 
phenomena  themselTes  consist  partly  in 
oodii^  sensations  (fbr  instance,  cniliiness, 
heavmesB,  %ing  pains,  oppressions,  &c), 
partly  in  a  nimmished  activitf  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  partly  in  fainting,  convul- 
sions, sleep,  with  lively  dreams  (magnetic 
sleep),  in  which  the  magnetized  person 
is  transported  to  higher  spheres,  observes 
the  internal  oiganization  of  his  own  body, 
prophesies,  gpves  medical  prescriptions, 
receives  iuspued  views  of  heaven,  hell, 
pursatory,  o&c,  reads  sealed  letters  laid 
on  his  stomach,  and,  when  awakened,  is 
totally  unconscious  of  what  he  has  expe- 
rienced. At  the  same  time,  the  soul  oe- 
comes  so  elevated  and  refined,  that  the 
magnetized  individual  has  an  instinctive 
peiteption  of  the  presence  of  the  impure, 
and  falls  into  fits  at  the  approach  of  dis- 
believers in  animal  magnetism,  and  of  all 
who  investigate  it  by  the  rules  of  ordinary 
reason.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
skeptics  at  a  distance,  when  it  is  desired  to 
witness  the  highest  phenomena.  The 
magnetized  person  shows  a  remarkable 
connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the 
magnetizer,  tasting  what  he  eats,  smelling 
what  he  holds  Mfore  his  nose,  and  no 
one  else  can  bring  him  back  from  the 
magnetic  state.  In  the  sequel  we  shall 
give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  phenomena, 
08  stated  by  Klugc,  who  appears,  in  his 
Attempt  at  an  Exhibition  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism (in  German),  to  have  given  the 
fullest  account  of  them.  A  scientific  in- 
vesti^tion  of  the  influence  which  we  are 
considering  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
views  entertained  of  it  by  its  adherents, 
fbr  they  maintain  that  mere  reason  can- 
not approach,  nor  conceive  this  great 
mystery ;  it  can  be  rightly  apprehended 
only  by  a  believer.  Since  the  olow  which 
ma^^netism  received  in  1821,*  the  number 
of  Its  adherents  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  its  pretensions  have  been  much 
checked.    The  whole  of  its  e^cts  seem 

*  A  votary  having  become  encemU  by  a  cele- 
bnted  praditioiier. 
VOL.  vui.  18 


to  be  ascribable  to  a  heated  imagination, 
to  an  excitement,  half  spiritual,  naif  sen- 
sual, and  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  originated  thus:  Anthony 
Mesmer  (q.  v.),  in  1772,  attempted  cures 
with  the  mineral  magnet,  and  excited  some 
sensa^on  in  Vienna,  but  at  length  de- 
clared, diat  not  the  magnet,  but  a  mys- 
terious power  in  his' own  person  caused 
the  efiectB  ascribed  to  the  magnet,  and  that 
this  power  was  related  not  only  to  th^ 
magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attraction  dis-  ^ 
pereed  throughout  the  universe.  But  a* 
fraud  which  he  attempted  (the  pretended 
restoration  of  sight  to  a  girl)  having  been 
discovered,  he  proceeded,  in  1778,  to  Paris. 
The  attention  which  he  attraoied  there, 
and  the  final  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  academy  on  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  Meamaitm,  we  shall  speak  of 
under  Mumer.  The  great  supporters  of 
animal  magnetism  have  recentjy  been  Ki- 
eser,  in  Jena,  and  Wolfiut,  in  Berlin ;  the 
former  explains  the  phenomena  by  the 
striking  difference  between  life  by  da^ 
and  life  by  night,  both  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  the  latter  adopts  the 
mistical  jargon  of  Mesmer.  (See  Ar- 
dwotg  of  Mmai  Ma^^ndism^  by  Kieser, 
Nasse,  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  pub- 
lished since  1817,  in  numbers,  and  smce 
1825,  under  tiie  tide  ^ka^  or  Mw  Ar^ 
chives  of  Anwud  Magnetism;  and  Wol- 
fart's  Annals  qf  Ammal  Magndism  iLe- 
hens-MagneHsmus),  10  num&rs,  1818  et 
seq.)  In  1820,  the  Prussian  government 
caused  a  prize  to  be  ofiered  K)r  the  best 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn.  Among  the  nume- 
rous works  which  treat  of  it,  are  Deleuze's 
Histoirt  eriiique  du  Magnkisme  Amnud 
(Paris,  1813) ;  Jos.  Ennemoser's  Der  Mag" 
nelismus  tneiwr  GesddchUichen  EmbmeEt-^ 
hmg  von  alien  Zeiten  vnd  bei  alien  V6l- 
kern  (Leipsic,  1819),  in  the  spirit  of  Mes- 
mer and  Wol&rt;  J.  C.  L.  Ziermann's 
GesMehlliche  DarsteUwig  des  Jlderisehen 
Magnetismus  als  HeUmUtePs  (Berlin,  1824], 
less  prejudiced;  Dd  MagnUismo  Am- 
male^  by  Basevi  (Florence,  1626).— We 
now  proceed  to  an  outiine  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism^  as  described 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Kluge^  mentioned 
above.  The  phenomena,  in  the  case  of 
the  magnetizer  and  the  magnetized,  are 
as  £blk>ws:— 1.  The  marnetuer.  He  is, 
generally.  Capable  of  producing  a  positive 
effect  onlv  so  far  as  he  possesses  a  higher 
degree  of  ener^^  and  vital  power  than  the' 
pei|Bon  magnetized.  The  man  generally 
e^ts  more  than  the  woman.  If  the 
magnetizer  y$  tiie  weaker  person,  there 
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either  takes  place  no  apparent  efiect,  or 
the  effects  are  inverted,  viz.  the  positive 
effects  are  apparent  in  him,  and  the  nega- 
tive in  the  person  magnetized.  If  Uie 
magnetizer  undertakes  the  manipulation 
of  a  susceptible  subject,  he  always  feels 
a  glow,  and  the  sensation  of  a  gentle 
flow  from  his  palm,  and  particularly  from 
the  points  of  his  fingers.  If  he  covers  his 
hands  with  silk  gloves,  or  other  electric 
bodies,  he  has  not  this  latter  feeling,  and 
his  operation  is  f^itless;  but  linen  or 
leather  gloves  do  not  prevent  the  effect 
Afler  a  successful  operation,  the  magnet- 
izer  feels  a  general  unpleasanmess,  a 
weakness  in  the  digestive  system,  and,  in 
general,  a.lo^  of  power,  in  proportion  to 
Uie  susceptibihty  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
ject^ and  the  duration  or  frequency  of  the 
operation.  If  the  magnetizer,  during  the 
operation,  is  isolated  with  the  magnetized 
subject  by  electrical  bodies,  his  loss  of 
power  is  less,  but  the  effects  which  he 
produces  are  stronj;er. — 2.  Phenomena  in 
the  Person  magneivud.  The  phenomena 
produced  in  the  subject  by  a  positive  ope- 
ration, are  of  a  double  kind ;  either  they 
have  reference  to  the  general  stateof  the 
body,  are  then  not  periodical,  but  last 
during  the  whole  cure,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  effects 
of  magnetism;  or  they  have  reference 
only  to  particular  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation. Of  the  former  sort  are,  1.  a  gen- 
eral Wakening  and  strengthening  of  the 
vital  powers  in  i^  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out considerable  excitement,  as  well  in 
the  systems  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  vascular  and  digestive  system,  as  the 
organs  of  secretion;  2.  a  mild  excite- 
ment over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  which  every  irregularity  and  local  re- 
action is  neutralized  and  the  equilibrium 
restored;  3.  a  withdraiving  of  the  height- 
ened vital  power  from  the  suffering  organs 
to  others ;  4.  a  diminution  or  total  sup- 
pression of  the  excitement  producing  the 
morbid  aistivity  of  the  nerves.  The  mag- 
netizer not  only  should  have  a  strong- 
er body  than  the  person  magnetized, 
but  also  a  perfectly  healthy  one.  He 
must  have  attained  ihef  maturity  of  his 
bodily  powers,  but  must  still  be  within  tlie 
age  of  active  life ;  the  mind,  too,  must  be 
sound  and  strong,  in  order  to  master  the 
affections  and  passions,  to  have  a  living 
fiiith  and  a  firm  will,  and  thus  to  attain 
perfect  control  ov«r  this  means  of  cure,  as 
also  over  the  patioot.  The  phenomena 
.  of  animal  magnetism  have  been  divided 
into  SIX  degrees.  Those  of  the  iint  de- 
gree are  genenlly  the  following :  first,  tibe 


feeling  of  a  strong  cuirent  fix>m  the  head 
to  the  extremities,  afler  whieh,  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  fellows,  easily  obsen^ible 
•by  the  thermometer,  greater  redness  of 
the  skin,  with  increased  perspiration,  and 
a  feeling  of  ^ase  and  comfert  throughout 
the  whole  body.  In  the  second  degree, 
the  warmth  increases,  and  appears  to  the 
patient  to  diffuse  itself  from  .the  stomach, 
as  if  £rom  a  central  point,  over  the  whole 
body.  The  pulse  becomes  generally  full- 
er and  stronger,  and  the  breathing  easier 
and  deeper.  The  patient  feels  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  eyelids,  and  an  irresistible  desire 
to  close  them.  If  he  does  close  them,  they 
seem  to  him  cemented  by  the  strongest 
power,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
magnetic  effects,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  open  them.  All  the  other  senses,  how- 
ever, remain  active,  and  their  activity  is 
oflen  heightened.  The  patient  knows, 
therefore,  every  thing  which  is  done  about 
him,  though  he  is  not  always  capable  of 
speaking.  At  the  close  of  the  magnetic 
operation,  he  opens  his  eyes  by  himself^ 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  magnetizer, 
and  feels  generally  strengthened  and  well. 
After  this,  the  patient  ob^rves,  sometimes, 
a  shining  appearance  before  his  eyes, 
similar  to  repeated  lightning,  a  pricking 
in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes  alter- 
nately, a  heaviness  and  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  violent 
shuddering,  wish  to  cough,  &c.  The 
particular  signs  oflen  accompanying  the 
third  degree,  are,  especially,  swoons,  con- 
vulsive tremblings,  real  convulsions,  cata- 
leptic and  even  apoplectic  fits.  This  state 
generally  begins  with  all  the  mgns  of  an 
approaching  drowsiness.  Repeated  yawn- 
ing, stretchmg,  heaviness  of  the  eyelids, 
announce  it  A  deep  sigh  generally  fol- 
lows, afler  which  the  eyes  close  entirely, 
and  a  state  begins  similar  to  sleep,  in 
which  the  patient  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
all  sensation  and  consciousness.  In  the 
fourth  degree,  the  patient  awakens,  not 
from  his  sleep,  but  within  himself,  and 
regains  his  consciousness ;  he  knows  him- 
self again,  yet  in  a  changed  relation  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  exter- 
nal senses  are  either  closed  entirely,  or 
their  character  is  changed,  and  the  inter- 
nal sense  only  remains  the  same.  The 
8<mimxmimUgt  (as  he  is  called  in  this  state )» 
entirely  awakened  withip  himself  dis- 
tinguishes with  hie  eyes  nothing  but  light 
and  darkness,  and  not  always  even  these, 
although,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
eyeUds  are  open.  The  ball  of  the  eve  is 
either  drawn  up  convulsively  or  stiflr,  the 
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pupil  widened  and  without  senaation. 
Next,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  metamor- 
phosed into  that  of  seeing,  so  that  the 
somnambulist  can  distinguish  by  it,  not 
only  the  outlines  of  things,  but  also  colore, 
with  perfect  precision.  The  region  of 
the  stomach  becomes  the  central  point  of 
all  sensation,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this 
region  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  supplied. 
The  somnambulist,  therefore,  can  ascer- 
tain the  time  perfectly  well  by  a  watch, 
closely  held  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
By  repeated  exercise,  the  patient  obtains 
this  mculty  in  a  hieher  degree,  and  what 
originally  appeared  to  him  indistinct  be- 
comes very  clear.  Persons  appear  to 
him  more  distinct  than  inanimate  subjects. 
Hearing  is  likewise  performed  in  this 
state  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  sometimes  so 
acute  as  to  distinguish  the  different  in- 
gredients of  compound  scents.  Olyects 
which  the  peraon  does  not  regard  in  a 
healthy  and  natural  state,  have  oflen  very 
sensible,  and  even  dangerous  efiecta  on 
him  when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
The  vicinity  of  a  living  being,  whom  the 
patient  perceives  at  a  mstance  of  10  to  15 
paces,  IS  generally  very  disagreeable  to 
nim.  If  persons  whom  he  dislikes  touch 
faim,  paleness  and  coldness  occur  in  the 
parts  touched,  and  convulsions  are  gen- 
erally the  consequence.  Among  inani- 
mate subjects,  metals  have  the  most  un- 
pleasant effect.  To  the  magnet  the  som- 
nambulist is  still  more  sensitive  than  to- 
warda  other  metals.  Of  every  thing 
which  has  occurred  to  the  patient  during 
this  period,  what  he  has  perceived,  thought, 
said  or  done,  he  has,  when  awaking,  either 
no  recollection  or  a  very  fiiint  one ;  but  if 
he  is  brought  agun  into  this  state,  he  recol- 
lects every  thing  very  well.  In  the  fi fth  de- 
gree, the  patient  attains,  by  his  heightened 
consciousness  and  the  Increased  strength 
of  his  general  feelings,  to  that  internal 
self-contemplation  by  which  he  is  able  to 
investigate  even  the  minutest  parts  of  his 
bodily  structure.  By  virtue  or  this  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  internal  frame,  the 
daxnoyant^  as  he  is  called  in-  this  state, 
not  only  determines  very  distinctly  the 
seat  and  quality  of  his  disease,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  instinct  developes  itself  in 
him,  which  makes  him  understand  the 
means  necessary  for  his  cure.  Besides 
mentioning  the  remedies,  the  daxnwycmt 
also  indicates  the  kind  of  magnetizing 
necessary,  and  thus  directs  his  own  cure. 
This  deep  insight  is  not  limited  to  the 
dairvoyants  self,  but  extends  to  persons 
brou^^t  into  masnetic  relations  with  him^ 


whose  sensations  are  always  oommmil- 
eated  to  him.  Between  the  magnetizer 
and  the  ckdrvoyant  this  sympathy  is  the 
strongest  and  most  remarkable.  Veiy 
oflen  the  feeling  of  disease  in  the  magnet- 
izer is  not  only  communicated-  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  the  disease  itself  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  continued  after  the  patient  was 
awakened.  Affections  of  the  soul  also 
pass  from  the  magnetizer  to  the  eknrooy- 
anL  Sometimes  this  sympathy  reaches 
such  a  height,  that  it  remains  even  when 
the  parties  are  distant  from  each  other. 
This  magnetic  sympathy  may  be  still  more 
heiffhtened,  and  then  the  dairvoyemt  has 
a  ctoar  insight  into  the  internal  physical 
state  of  persons  in  a  magnetic  connexion 
with  him,  just  as  he  has  of  his  own ;  can  de- 
termine ^eir  disease,  its  course  and  future 
phenomena,  and  prescribe  the  means  of 
cure  accordingly.  He  insists  that  he  per- 
ceives the  diseased  state  of  others  pre- 
cisely as  his  own  by  the  stomach.  His 
language  becomes  more  elevated  than  or- 
dinary, and  is  marked  by  fire,  spirit,  pre- 
cision. His  perception  is  livelier  and 
stronger,  his  thinking  freer,  deeper,  his 
jadgment  quicker  and  moie  penetrating. 
He  not  only  perceives  the  present,  and  the 
influence  of  external  relations,  much  more 
distinctly  than  before,  but  poietrates  also 
into  the  most  distantperiod  of  past  time,  by 
way  of  memory.  There  is  an  obvious  in- 
clination of  patients  for  each  other,  if  they 
are  treated  by  the  same  magnetizer,  and 
particulariy  if  th^  are  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism at  the  same  time.  The  pa- 
tient who  has  attained  internal  cleamees 
by  the  frfth  degree,  penetraies,  in  the  sbcth 
degree,  the  darkness  of  external  things, 
and  attains  a  higher  view  of  the  whole 
of  nature.  With  uncommon  clearness  he 
oflen  distinguishes  the  secrets  of  the  pest, 
what  is  distant  and  unknown  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  events  of  coming  time.  If 
the  patient  is  asked  how  he  knows  all  this, 
he  generally  answers,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
were  told  of  it  by  some  other  person,  or 
that  he  feels  •  it  through  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  He  is  always  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus  acquires.  In 
respect  to  the  choice  of  proper  remedies, 
the  dairooytmt  is  less  limited  than  before. 
In  the  former  degree,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  him  into  connexion  with  another  per- 
son, by  intermediate  bodies ;  but,  in  this 
degree,  he  can  be  in  this  relation  with  any 
distant  person,  if  he  knows  him,  or  feels  a 
lively  interest  for  him,  or  even  if  the  mag- 
netizer, or  any  other  person  brought  into 
coniiexion  with  the  dmrvoyani  by  actual 
touch,   knows  the   distant   person,  and 
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thinks  intentiy  of  him.  The  yiew  of  the 
dairrtyant  extends  even  into  the  future 
condition  of  others.  In  this  degree,  he 
attains  to  a  hieher,  fuller  life  than  he  had 
before.  The  body  seems  to  be  intimately 
amalgamated  with  the  mind,  to  be  blend- 
ed into  the  most  harmonious  union  with 
it  The  individual  is  removed  from  every 
thing  coarse  and  sensual,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  serene  and  elevated  self-contem- 
plation. The  feeling  of  the  greatest  bodi- 
ly comfort  and  puritv  of  soul  produces  a 
serene  peace  within  him,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  nobler  expression  of  the  whole 
body.  In  this  state,  which,  according  to 
the  ckdrvoyanta^  borders  on  heavenly  fe- 
licity, they  are  incapable  of  impbrity^  and 
even  the  guilty  obtains  the  feeling  of  vir- 
tue.—Such  are  the  wonders  or  animal 
magnetism,  of  which  our  readers  may  be- 
lieve much  or  litde.  The  attention  which 
the  subject  has  attracted  in  Europe  is  our 
excuse  for  the  length  of  this  article.  The 
footing  which  it  has  gained,  and  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced,  exemplify, 
strikingly,  the  power  of  imagination.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe 
all  the  various  manipulations  and  other  ope- 
nidons  by  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  the 
magnetic  state ;  for  information  respecting 
these,  see  Kluge's  work,  aheady  cited. 

Magnificat*  The  words  which  Maiv 
pronounced  when  she  visited  Elizabeth 
(contained  in  chap.  L  of  Luke,  46 — 55), 
begin,  in  the  Vulgate,  Magnjficai  anima 
mea  dominum  (My  soul  dotn  magnify  the 
Lord).    Hence  the  whole  of  her  thanks- 

S'ving,  on  this  occasion,  has  been  called 
e  magnyicaL  The  present  usage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chureh  is,  to  chant  or 
pronounce  the  magn^at  every  day,  at 
vespers.  It  has  otten  been  set  to  music, 
and  forms  part  of  the  musical  cyclus  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  magn^icat  is 
also  oflen  used  in  Protestant  chureh  music, 
on  the  European  continent 

Magnificence  (highness,  endnence) ; 
a  title  appUed  to  the  rectors  and  chancel- 
lors of  the  German  universities,  and  to  the 
burgomasters  of  free  cities.  A  prince 
who  takes  the  office  of  a  rec|or  is  styled 


(agnifting  Glass.  (See  Microscope,) 
Maonisa,  or  Manika  (ancientiv  Mag- 
nesia ad  SipvlumU  a  town  of  Natoha, 
near  the  Sarabat ;  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Smyr- 
na; Ion.  2r  IS'  E.;  lat  38^44'N.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  mosques  painted 
white,  and  the  houses  better  than  m  most 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Natolia.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  mount 
Sipylus,  whose  top  is  always  covered  with 


snow.  It  is  oelebrated  in  history  l^  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the 
Great  Under  John  Duces,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  ancient  towo 
was  a  temple  of  Diana,  called  Leuco- 
phryenej  or  the  ffkae-broised.  The  envi- 
rons were  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  loadstone,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  word  magnet  is  derived  fix>m  it 

Magnitude,  Apparent.  If  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  a 
visible  object  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  angle  formed  by  them  is  call- 
ed the  viswd  cmgU  or  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  object  This  angle  varies  with 
the  different  distances  of  objects,  being 
larger  when  they  are  near,  and  smaller 
when  they  are  remote.  Hence  our  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  any  object,  depends 
not  only  upon  its  true  dimensions,  but 
also  upon  the  angle  under  which  we  view 
it;  and  objects  of  very  different  dimen- 
sions will  appear  of  equal  magnitudes,  if 
the  visual  angles  under  which  they  are 
seen  are  equal.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
sun  and  moon,  though  their  diameters  are 
vastiy  different,  each  subtend  an  angle  of 
about  a  degree.  Besides,  numerous  preju- 
dices and  optical  illusions,  which  we  can 
never  overcome,  modify  our  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects.  One  of  the  most 
remaricable  examples  of  such  involuntary 
deception,  is  that  which  eveiv  one  has 
experienced  in  looking  at  the  moon: 
when  it  has  just  risen,  it  appears  larger 
than  when  it  has  reached  the  zenith.  In 
the  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  ima^ne  it  at  a 
greater  distance  from  us  than  in  the  ze- 
nith, because  in  the  former  case  there  are 
intervening  objects  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  but  in  the  latter  no  such  ob- 
jects occur.  If  the  moon  is  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  or  an  open  tube,  so 
as  to  exclude  die  intervening  objects,  it 
will  appear  of  equal  ma^tude  in  both 
cases,  and  the  whole  illusion  will  imme- 
diately vanish. 

Magnolia.  The  seven  North  Ameri- 
can magnolias  are  the  pride  of  our  forests,, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage.  Their  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  and,  in  one  species,  eveiigreen ; 
and  their  flowers  are  iai^  white  or  yel- 
lowish, solitaiy  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and,  in  some  species,  very  fra- 
grant; the  leaves  and  wood  are  also  more 
or  less  aromatic  They  are  not  extensive- 
ly difRised,  and,  two  species  excepted,  are 
chi^y  confined  to  the  tract  of  country 
about  the  Alleghanies,  especially  towanu 
their  south-western  extremity.    They  are 
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in  great  request  in  the  Eutopean  gardens, 
as  they  are  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 
Their  wood  in  ^neral  is  sofl,  spnongy,  and 
of  no  great  utihty.  The  M.  iripetata,  or 
'umbreWi  tree^  so  called  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves,  in  a  radiated  manner, 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
inhabits  the  whole  extent  of  the  Allegha- 
nics,  as  far  north  as  the  4dd  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very 
large,  the  latter  having  from  9  to  12  white 
petals,  the  three  exterior  ones  being  re- 
flexed.  The  M.  acuminata  inhabits  the 
same  districts  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
lofbr  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  pidportional  diameter.  The  flow- 
ers are  inodorous,  and  have  from  six  to 
nine  petals  of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 
The  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath.  The 
wood  is  soil,  flne-grained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  brilliant  polish  ;  it  is  sometimes 
sawed  into  boards,  and  used  in  the 
interior  of  wooden  houses.  From  the 
shape  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  three 
inches  long,  it  is  usually  called  cucumber 
tree.  The  M,  awicuiata  is  readily  known 
by  the  two  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  M,  cordata 
also  inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet  The  M,  macrophyUa  is  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
former  are  between  two  and  three  feet 
Jong,  and  the  latter  are  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  petals  are  from  six  to 
nine  in  number,  and  the  three  exterior 
ones  have  a  purple  spot  ti  the  base.  It 
inhabits  the  south-western  paits  of  the 
Alleghanies,  but  seems  to  be  conflned  to 
certain  limited  districts.  Tlie  M.  glauca^ 
or  beaver- wood,  is  a  beautiful  little  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  attains  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
and  glaucous  beneath;  the  flowers  are 
very  elesant,  and  difluse  a  delightful  fra- 
grance, Uiough  rather  too  powerful  if  the 
plant  is  shut  up  in  an  apartment.  The 
leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste.  It  grows  in  wet  situations  in  the 
Adantic  states,  firom  near  lat.  43**  to  Florida, 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  gulf,  beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  upper  country,  nor  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  M,  grandijlora, 
or  big  laurel,  is  conflned  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
Hna  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
18* 


lofty  and  magnificent  tree,  with  lai^ 
evergreen  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 
Ma^olias  are  wanting  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Western  Asia,  but  towards  the 
south-eastern  part  of  this  lattpr  continent, 
we  again  meet  with  them.  The  Chinese 
magnolias  are  now  not  unfrequent  in  onr 
gaidens.  The  M.  yvlan  grows  to  the 
height  of  30  or  35  feet,  and  the  large  and 
numerous  white  flowers,  expanding  be- 
fore the  developement  of  the  leaves,  give  it 
a  very  ornamental  appearance.  The  M, 
purpurea  is  a  shrub,  bearing  large  flowers, 
which  are  purple  externally.  The  M, 
fuscata  is  also  a  shrub,  with  small,  dusky, 
yellowish,  and  delightfully  fhigrant  flow- 
ers. Some  magnificent  species  have 
lately  been  discovered  on  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  India. 

Maooo.    (See  Gog".) 

Magvie  [corvuspicOjL,),  This  crafty  and 
well-known  bird  is  found  in  both  conti- 
nents, though  it  is  much  more  limited  in 
its  range  in  America,  being  confined  to 
the  northern  and  western  regions.  In  itB 
habits  and  manners  it  much  resembles  its 
brethren  the  crows;  like  them,  it  indis- 
criminately feeds  on  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable food ;  it  is  pccUliiu^y  destructive 
to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  feebler  tribes 
of  birds.  It  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  ei^ht  to  nine  ounces.  It 
has  a  black  bill,  wings  and  tail ;  but  the 
latter  are  vaiiegated  with  white,  green, 
purple  and  blue,  of  difierent  shadea  The 
construction  of  the  nesfs  of  these  birds 
sliows  great  art,  they  having  a  thorny 
cover,  and  the  entrance  being  at  the  side. 
The  female  lays  from  five  to  seven  pale- 
greenish  eggs,  closely  spotted  with  black. 
When  taken  young,  they  readily  become 
domesticated,  anil  \vs\m  to  rcjjeat  tnany 
words,  and  even  sentences,  as  well  as  to 
imitate  cvciy  noise  within  hearing.  This 
faculty  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  Plutarch  relates  an  ac- 
count of  di^  ^)crfi5rmauces  of  one  of  these 
birds  belonging  to  a  barta*  in  Rome. 
Like  the  odier  birds  of  the  crow  kind,  the 
magpie  is  a  notorious  thief,  and  will  not 
only  steal  food,  but  will  carry  off  any  arti- 
cles within  its  reach,  particularly  such  as 
are  shining,  as  buttons,  spoons,  jewelry, 
&c.,  which  it  carefully  conceals  in  its  nest. 
Its  general  character  has  been  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  tlie  following  terms : 
"Were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in 
competition.  Its  black,  its  white,  its  green 
and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  com- 
binadons  of  t)ie  glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as 
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fine  as  any  that  adom  the  feathered  tribe. 
But  it  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
beau|  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfec- 
tions: yam,  resdess,  loud  and  quarrelsome, 
it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every  where, 
and  never  misses  an  opportunity,  when  it 
finds  one,  of  doinff  mischief  (See  Wil- 
son's Am.  OmUhol.^  iv,  p.  75.) 

Maotars;  the  original  name  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  which  they  sdll  use  in 
preference  to  any  other.  They  first  be- 
came known  about  the  year  GSQ.  They 
came  fix)m  Asia,  but  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  their  original  residence.  It 
is  most  probable  that  they  lived  in  the 
region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
river  Kama  and  the  UrtJ  mountains.  The 
similarity  which  has  been  thought  to  exist 
between  their  language  and  the  Finnish, 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  Finnish  origin.  After  various  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  they  entered  Europe  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century,  and  setded 
in  the  territory  on  the  Ingul,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  (in  the  present 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav).  They 
remained  here  more  than  200  years,  un- 
til they  were  finally  forced  to  retire  before 
the  attacks  of  the  Petsheneges.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  century,  they  passed 
over  to  Dacia,  under  their  leader  Aipad, 
setded  in  Pannonia  in  896,  and  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  there.  The  ancient 
annalists  sometimes  call  them  Turks^  but 
commonly  Ugner  (Hwwariana),  The 
country  itself  was  called,  nrom  them,  Hun- 
gary,  (q.  v.) 

Maha  (in  Sanscrit,  mot,  large) ;  a  prefix 
to  many  names,  as  Jkla/uz?UMMy  (great  river). 

Mahabharata.  (SeelruHanlaUraivre.) 

Make  ;  a  town  and  fortress  ef  Hindoos- 
tan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  belonging  to 
the  French ;  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Calicut ; 
Ion.  75*^38'  E.;  lat  1P43'  N.;  popula- 
tion, about  6000.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  a 
station  of  the  East  India  company's  coin- 
mercial  agent,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
pepper,  sandal- wood  and  cinnamon. 

Mahmoud,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide 
dynasty,  was  son  of  die  governor  of  Cho- 
rasan,  and  sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  his  fiither  died,  in  997. 
He  drove  the  king  of  Turkestan  from 
Chorasan,  and,  in  1001,  invaded  Hindoosr 
tan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a  powerfid  prince. 
In  1002,  he  reduced  Khali^  the  revolted 
governor  of  Segestan.  He  repeated  his 
mvasion  of  India,  returned,  and  overcame 
Ilek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chorasan. 
He  defeated  him  a  second  time,  thou^ 
Ilek  had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan, 
with  50,000  horse.    He  now  extended  his 


conquests  fer  and  wide,  and  aoquiied  im- 
mense treasures.  In  1029,  he  conqu^ned 
Persian  Irak.  He  died  in  1090,  after  a 
prosperous  reisn  of  31  years.  He  is  ex- 
tolled by  thelkfohammedan  writers,  for 
his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
propacation  of  his  religion,  which  be 
spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a 
vast  number  of 'idolaters,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  temples. 

MAHMOcn  II ;  khan  and  padishah,  sul- 
tan of  the  Ottomans,  the  29th  sovereign  of 
the  fiunilv  of  Osman,  the  Uldth  grand  sul- 
tan, and  21st  caliph,  **■  the  shadow  of  Al- 
lah upon  earth  f  an  absolute  prince,  who^ 
poss^sing  by  nature  the  disposition  oi  a 
despot,  mis  been  obliged,  for  a  great  part 
of  his  reign,  to  contend  a^nst  rebelhons 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  msubordination 
of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  Abd-ul-Hhamid,  who  died  in  1789.  He 
was  bom  July  20, 1785,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  ancient  seraglio.  {See  Ottoman 
J5inp«r«.)  Mustapha  fV,  the  elder  brother 
of  Mahmoud,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1807,  had  already,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  ordered  iAm  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to  fear, 
when  Bainir  Eifendi,  pavmaster  of  the 
armv,  at  the  head  of  2000  Albanians,  res- 
cued the  prince.  The  valiant  Bairaktar. 
pacha  of  Ruscbuk,  immediately. depoeea 
Mustapha  IV,  and  girded  Mahmoud  with 
die  sword  of  Osman,  July  28,  1808. 
Fourteen  weeks  afierwards,  the  janiza- 
ries, offended  by  the  military  reforms 
made  by  the  grand  vizier  Bairaktar,  fook 
the  seraglio  bv  storm.  Bairaktar  imme- 
diately ordered  the  execution  of  Mustapha 
and  his  mother,  and  then  blew  himself 
up  with  his  enemies.  This  happened 
Nov.  16,  1808.  (See  Ottoman  Enunre.) 
The  batde  between  the  Seymens  (inmntry 
on  the  European  system,  in  fiivor  of  whom 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  had  declared  him- 
self J  and  the  janizaries  was  continued 
36  nours  longer  in  the  seraglio  and  the 
capita],  amidst  pillage  and  conflagrations. 
T^e  rebels  ^ined  the  victory,  and,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  Mahmoud  was 
compelled  to  send  deputies  to  them,  and 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  their  de- 
mands. After  these  horrors,  Mahmoud 
was  not  able  to  execute  anv  plan  of  re- 
form in  the  army,  ahhou^  he  still  perse- 
vered in  his  intention.  At  every  attempt, 
the  janizaries  obtained  bv  force  the  dis- 
charge and  execution  of  me  commanders 
and  ministers  who  undertook  to  establish 
order  and  discipline.  Mahmoud  thought 
only  of  securing  himself  upon  the  thronsi  . 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  uncle  Selim 
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and  of  his  brother  Mustapba.  He  there- 
fore, according  to  Pouqaeville,  murdered 
the  son  of  Mustapha  I V,  an  infant  three 
months  old,  and  ordered  four  pregnant 
sultanas  to  be  sewed  up  in  sacks,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  Thys  he 
remained  the  last  and  only  descendant  of 
the  family  of  the  prophet  His  will  was 
now  made  known  by  the  severest  orders. 
Without  advisers,  without  resources,  and 
almost  without  an  army,  he  contuiued  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  against  the  Serviana 
At  length,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted, 
his  divan  concluded  a  treaty  at  Bucharest, 
with  Russia,  May  28,  1812.  This  meas- 
ure was  advised  by  England,  but  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  Napoleon, 
who,  in  connexion  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, bad  pronounced  the  integrity  of  the 
Porte.  (See  Ottoman  Empire.)  Having 
been  educated  in  the  seraglio,  where  the 
validd^  or  sultana  mother,  accordinff  to 
ancient  custom,  never  caJls  her  son  other- 
wise than,  JM^  liofiy  mv  tiger!  the  grand 
seignior  knows  no  law,  out  some  forms  of 
custom,  and  has  no  regard  for  any  con- 
straints but  those  of  necessity.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  horror,  under  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  the  dangers  which 
perpetually  surrounded  it,  hanlened  his 
heart  and  biinded  his  judgment.  As  eve- 
ry sultan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he 
chose  calligraphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  Mah- 
moud  resolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand 
all  the  kiat-sheri£&,  or  orders,  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  his 
thoughts.  His  papers  soon  accumulated 
to  such  a  degree  upon  his  sol^  that  he 
looked  around  for  a  private  keeper  of  die 
archives.  He  found  a  suitable  person  for 
this  office  in  his  barber  (Berber  Baschi), 
who  was  doubly  worthy  of  his  confidence, 
because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Khalct  Eflendi,  a  courtier,  who  amused 
,  and  ruled  the  sultan  by  his  bufiboneiy, 
also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  iavor. 
Berber  BcuBchi  indroduced  this  Khaietto 
Mahmoud ;  he  bad  once  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  coffee-houses  of  Galata,  a 
clerk  of  the  corporation  of  butchers  in 
Constantinople.  He  vnis  afterwards,  in 
1806,  the  ambassador  of  Selim  III  to  the 
court  of  Napoleon.  These  men  were  the 
centre  of  all  the  intrigues  which  spread 
from  the  seraglio  to  the  provinces.  Kha- 
let  soon  amaraed  great  weialth  by  means 
of  presents,  and  bis  influence  became  so 
important,  that  he  completely  governed  the 
sultan  and  the  submissive  divan.  But  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  the  mufti  to  ad- 
mit him  among  the  ulema&  (See  Otto- 
man  Empiart^  at  the  end  of  the  aitide.) 


This  privileged  caste  scorned  to  receive 
the  univerBal  favorite,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  a  man  who  sold  livers,  and, 
moreoven  a  child  of  the  worid,  who  drank 
wine.  Khalet  punished  the  mufti  with 
banishment.  The  new  mufti,  therefore, 
and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eager 
to  employ  every  means  to  conciliate  Uie 
favor  of  Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Ef- 
fendL  The  latter,  however,  avoided  re* 
ceiving  any  important  office,  lest  he 
should  be  held  retponsible  for  the .  iU 
success  of  any  measure  which  he  advised. 
But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  the  gov- 
ernors, who  plundered  the  provinces,  and 
who  bribed  the  principal  members  of  the 
divan ;  and  was  careful  that  no  complaint 
should  reach  the  ears  of  the  sultan. 
Pouqueville  maintains,  that  the  grand- 
seignior  himself  shared  with  his  favorite 
the  sums  extorted  fiom  the  rich.  Mah- 
moud exhibited,  however,  a  proud  and 
inflexible  disposition  towards  Christian 
princes.  The  speedy  execution  of  justice 
in  the  capital,  united  with  the  severe  and 
bloody  police,  over  which  Mahmoud,  who 
not  unfrequentiy  walk^  about  incognito, 
kept  watch,  shows  that  he  was  not  dencient 
in  energy  or  talents.  But  the  great  and 
the  powerful  always  remained  the  slaves 
of  his  humor,  his  avarice  and  his  suspi- 
cion. No  high  officer,  whether  guilty  or 
innocent,  was  secure  of  his  property  or 
his  life ;  hence  the  universal  disposition 
fi>r  a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  p<^cy 
of  the  divan,  to  make  the  satnps  instru- 
ments of  their  mutual  destruction,  and 
thus  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  both  parties. 
The  reign  of  Mahmoud  has  therefore 
been  a  continued  scene  of  treasons  and 
rebellions.  The  Servians  (q.  v.)  succeed- 
ed m  shakinff  off  the  yoke  of  the  pacha 
ofBelgiade;  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha  (q.v.)^ 
conqueror  of  the  Mameluke  beys  and  of 
th^  Wechabites,  became  almost  absolute 
sovereign  of  Eeypt ;  by  means  of  bloody 
insurrections^  Rumeiia,  Widdin,  Damas- 
cus, Trebisond,  St  Jean-d'Acre,  Aleppo, 
Baadad,  Lattakia  (andentiy  Laodicea^ 
and  other  pachalics,  changed  their  mas- 
ters ;  the  bold  and  crafty  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  Ja- 
Dina,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Epi- 
rus.  To  make  himself  master  of  the 
treasures  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the 
advice  of  Khalet  Effendi,  accused  hun  of 
high  treason.  This  policy  involved  the 
Porte  m  a  civil  war,  which  betrayed  its 
weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair, 
and  brought  on  i}ieir  revolution.  A  for- 
eign embas^  informed  the  Porte  of  the 
plans  of  the  Greeks,*  and  Khalet  Effendi 
•  See  PouqneviUe's  Hittmrt  ib  ia  MLtgemra- 
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resolved  to  eztlmie  thenu  In  the  name 
of  Mahmoud,  ne  gave  the  following 
commisrion  to  the  seFaskier  lamael  and 
KhuTBchid  Pacha—^*  Every  Christian  ca- 
pable of  bearing  anOa  miijrt  die ;  the  boys 
shall  be  circumcised  and  educated  in  the 
,  military  discipline  of  Europe ;  not  to  of* 
fend  the  ulemas,  they  shall  be  styled  Joii- 
tzorieff."*  All  the  decrees  which  roused 
the  fiinaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
capiod  and  in  the  provinces,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  faithful  for  war,  favorable 
prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
the  proscriptions  and  executions  of  the 
rich,  the  profanation  of  Christian  churches, 
&^ — all  these,  Pouqueville  says,  proceed- 
ed from  the  seraglio,  and  were  the  work 
of  Khalet  Cruelty  and  avarice  led  the 
sultan  and  his  favorite  to  these  measures 
of  terror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  from 
die  patriarch,  and  promises  of  amnesty, 
made  only  to  be  violated,  they  strove  to 
persuade  the  Greeks  to  lay  doWn  their 
arms.  The  grand  seignior  himself  was 
present  when  the  innocent  prince  Con- 
stantino Morousi  was  beheaded.  He 
beheld  from  a  kiosk  of  the  seraglio  tlie 
bodies  of  the  patriarch  Gregory  (q.  v.) 
and  of  the  murdered  members  of  the 
Grecian  synod,  dragged  by  Jews,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  wimessed  the 
execution  of  the  princes  Mavrocordato 
and  Chantzeiys,  with  a  multimde  of  rich 
merchants  and  bankerB  of  the  Porte. 
When  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
destroying  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  two  principalities  where  the  rebellion 
originated,  while  the  disaffected  governors 
in  &e  provinces  bad  been  subdu^  by  am- 
bitious pachas,  and  the  head  of  theformida- 
bleAli  lay  at  his  feet ;  when  he  had  happily 
concluded  the  war  with  Persia  by  the 
peace  of  1833,  brought  about  by  the  me-* 
diation  of  England,  and  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  the  Wechabites, — then  it  was, 
after  so  many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with 
apparent  success,  he  every  day  grew  more 
cruel  and  more  intolerable.  The  children 
and  grand-children  of  All,  who  had  sur- 
rendered thetnselves  on  the  faith  of  the 
sultan,  were  put  to  death.  Inflexible  in 
that  design  of  extermination  which  he 
had  conceived  against  the  Greeks,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  only  a 
few  particulars  relating  to  the  restonttion 

Hon  de  la  CMct  (History  of  the  Regneneration  of 
Greece),!!.  171. 

*  After  the  fall  of  Ali,  Khurschid  was  ordered 
by  the  graiid  seignior  to  massacre  the  whole 
Greek  population  of  Epinis,  showing  no  com- 
passion even  to  women  and  children  \  to  exter- 
ninate  tlio  Moreots,  and  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
MorSB.— Po^^pwviUe;  iii.  385. 


of  the  churches  and  of  the  advantages  of 
trade,  imd,  after  the  intercession  of  the 
ambassadors  of  England  for  three  vears^ 
he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Molda- 
via and  Walachia,  June  23, 1834.  When 
the  diplomatic  corps  in  Pera  protested 
against  the  execution  of  the  prelates,  he 
answered — ^^  The  sultan  is  an  absolute,  in- 
dependent sovereign,  accountable  for  his 
actions  to  no  man.^  His  divan,  likewise, 
refused  to  send  a  plenipotentiaiT  to  the 
congress  of  Verona.  But  Mahmoud 
trembled  whenever  the  rage  of  the  jani- 
zaries, ^ose  severe  generate  tried  in  vain 
to  bridle  them,  wasted  the  c;^>ital  with  lire 
and  sword ;  he  sacrificed  every  tbin^  to 
calm  their  fury — the  most  able  men  in  the 
state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, his  most  tried  friends^^and  even  Kha- 
let Effendi,  whose .  services  were  indis- 
pensable to  him.  In  this  favorite  the  jan* 
izaries  saw  the  author  of  the  fatal  Greek 
^evolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  exac- 
tions which  were  intended  to  supply  the 
extravagance  of  the  seraglio.  They  com- 
menced their  attacks  upon  him  by  posting 
up  pasquinades  on  his  character ;  scur- 
rilous songs  were  sung  in  the  watch- 
houses  respecting  KhaJet  Effendi  and 
Khaanadar  Usta,  the  fiivorite  slave  of  the 
sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more 
than  it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.* 
In  vain  did  Khidet  endeavor  to  escape  the 
storm  himself,  by  executing  the  generals, 
whom  he  charged  with  die  misfortunes  in 
Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  traitors ;  in  vain  did  he  hivish 
gold,  vrith  an  unsparing  hand,  on  the  reb- 
els :  the  highest  men  of  the  empire  them- 
selves prepared  his  destruction,  because 
he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  the 
grand  seisnior.  He  and  his  creatures,  the 
grand  vizier,  Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti, 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  the 
janizaries,  and  substitute  disciplined 
troops  in  their  stead.  A  rebellion  finally 
broke  out  in  November,  1822,  and  the 
sultan  banifihed  the  grand  vizier,  the  muf- 
ti, Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Effendi ;  a 
vast  number  of  officers  were  executed  or 
dismissed.  Khasnadar  Usta,  the  favorite 
slave,  was  committed  to  the  chief  of^  the 
eimuchs  for  correction,  and  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  the  harem,  with  several  Odalisks. 
khalet  retained  his  property,  and  retired 
to  Iconium,  the  place  or  his  exile,  with  a 
princely  retinue.  But  his  enemies  soon 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  and  confiscate  the 

*  Upon  her  representation.  Mahmotid  ordered 
that  the  mastic  villages  of  Scio,  which  supplied 
the  harem  with  luxuries,  should  be  spared. 
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wealth  of  hk  fitvorite.  This  measure  was 
immediately  fbllbwed  by  a  firman  doom> 
ing  Kbalet  to  death.  He  was  executed 
December  6^  by  the  asa  of  the  jauizariea, 
though  he  coiisidered  his  safety  secured 
by  a  firman  under  the  hand  of  the  sultan, 
and  his  friends  and  creatures  suffered  the 
some  fiite.  Mahmoud  complied  with  ev- 
ery wish  of  the  janizaries,  which  was 
made  to  him  by  their  representatives  in 
the  divan.  When  peace  seemed  to  be 
again  restored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  brought  to  a 
close,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  insolence 
of  this  soldiery.  The  grand  vizier  Ab- 
dullah, a  fiiend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
aca  of  the  janizaries,  both  enemies  of 
lChal6t,  were  deposed  and  put  to  death. 
Great  preparatioDs  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks,  in  1824 ;  the 
Srospect  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with 
Russia,  which  announced  to  the  divan 
the  mission  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau- 
pienre,  as  its  minister,  to  Constantinople ; 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  viceroy  of  £lmit 
against  Candia  and  Morea ;  the  arrivaiof 
the  French  ambassador,  general  Guillemi- 
not ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 
with  Austria  and  England ;  the  fall  of 
Ipsara,  July  3, 1824 ;— in  fine,  eveiy  thing 
conspired  to  fill  the  sultan  with  the  proud- 
est expectations.  But  when  the  severities 
of  his  son-in-law  and  fiivorite,  Hussein, 
aga  pacha  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
measures  of  the  gnmd  vizier  Ghalib,  re- 
newed the  old  ffl>irit  of  sedition ;  and  when 
news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
seraskier,  Dervish  Pacha,  vras  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  in  June,  1824,  and  from  Epi- 
rus,  where  Omer  Vrione  had  efiected 
nothing  for  the  Porte ;  when  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  before  Ipsara  and  the  Dar- 
danelles,  and  the  expedition  of  the  capu- 
dan  pacha  against  Samoa  failed^— then  the 
lage  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence. 
•  Their  hatred  against  Mahmoud  was  vent- 
ed in  the  boldest  threats,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  represented  his  eldest  son, 
Abd-ul-Hhamid,*  who  was  bom  March 
6, 1813,  as  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  of  Iftiv- 
ing,  under  this  pretence,  withdrawn  ium 
fi!om  view,  that  he  might  poison  him  with 
impunity,  if  the  insurgents  should  seek 
to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflamtions, 
and  to  save  iiimsel^  Mahmoud  deposed 
Hussein  Pacha  and  the  aga  of  the  arsenal^ 

*  TUs  priiice  died  in  18SS.  The  second  son, 
lf»lunoud,  died  in  1822,  and  there  is  now  fivinr 
o^  Abd-ul-Medschid,  who  was  born  April  20, 
188,  and  Abd-ul-Aas,  bora  Fob.  8. 1850. 


in  August,  1834,  banished  them  fiom  the 
country,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  inur 
the  mosque.  September  14,  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  SUistria,  a 
firiend  to  the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Gha- 
lib as  gnmd  vizier.  As  the  dangers  thick- 
ened around  him,  Mahmoud  grew  mora 
firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the 
plan  of 'a  total  reformation.  He  com- 
menced with  severe  measures:  August  13, 
1835,  he  went  so  fiur  as  to  forbid  the  Bible 
of  the  Christians  to  be  distributed  in  hfs 
empire.  Greater  activity  and  imponant 
improvements  in  the  aisenal  and  in  the 
marine,  at  last,  gave  the  Ottoman  fleet  a 
kind  of  superiority  over  the  Grecian. 
The  new  seraskier  (Redschid  Pacba^ 
and  the  new  capudan  pacha  (Kbosrew) 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  predeces- 
sors. From  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 
divan  received  the  most  important  aid  in 
the  Morea ;  but  they  delayea  from  month 
to  month  the  redress  of  the  complaints  of 
Russia.  At  lenffth,  when  the  emperor 
Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  afifair  to  a 
speedy  termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced 
to  accept,  May  14,  the  nUimaium  of  April 
5, 1836,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  The  Turkish  troops  now 
evacuated  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The 
question  between  Rudsia  and  Turitey  was 
also  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ackerman, 
Oct  6,  1826,  and  Mahmoud  granted  to 
Russia  all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here 
agreed  upon,  howev^,  was  not  carried 
into  efifect  until  May,  1839,  ailer  which  the 
Russian  minister,  M.  de  Ribeaupieire,had 
an  audience  with  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
grand  sultan,  June  7  and  14.  Mahmoud 
was  made  compliant  principally  by  the 
dangerous  reform  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  troops.  He  had  long  re- 
solved to  dissolve  tlie  janizaries,  and  the 
buniing  of  the  village  of  Galata  by  them 
(Jan.  $-^,  1836),  decided  him  to  put  his 
plans  into  immediate  execution.  With 
this  object,  he  issued  (May  39,  1836)  a 
hatti-sheriff  on  the  discipline  of  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  rebellion 
of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople  took 
place  (June  14);  but  the  sultan  unrolled 
the  banner  of  the  prophet,  and,  af^er  a 
bloody  contest,  repulsed  the  insurgents  on 
the  15th.  A  fetva  of  the  mufli,  seconded 
by  a  firman  of  the  sultan,  now  declared 
the  janizaries  (q.  v.)  dissolved.  On  this 
occasion,  the  mnd  seiguior  distinguished 
himself  as  weU  for  his  courage  as  for  his 
firmness.  For  many  days  and  nights,  he 
encamped  with  his  ministera  and  generals 
on  the  Atmeidan.    He  used  every  effort 
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for  die  fbnnaliaii  of  an  amiv  on  the  Ekiro- 
pean  system,  and  succeeded  in  one  of  the 
most  perilous  reforms  ever  undertaken.-^ 
(For  iuither  information,  see  Jcmizanes; 
for  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  in  re- 
gBird  to  the  Greek  question,  see  Greece,  Be^ 
wdvtion  of^  near  the  end ;  for  the  late  war 
between  Kusua  and  TuriEcy,  declared  on  ' 
the  part  of  Russia,  March  14,  1828,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
AckermanySee  AiiMta,and  TVaicey,)  The 
sultan  is  said  to  have  lately  adopted  the 
European  dress. 

Mahooant  ;  the  wood  of  the  neietenia 
piahti^imij  a  lofty  and  beautiful  South 
American  tree,  allied  to  the  pride  cflndioj 
which  is  so  commonly  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  family — mdiace^  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  pairs 
of  oval,  acuminate,  entire  leaflets,  and  des- 
titute of  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  are  disposed  in  loose 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  hard,  woodv,  oval 
capsule,  about  as  lai^  as  a  turkey^s  egg. 
The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  reddish- 
brown,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  forming  very  elegant  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  It  is  brought  principally 
from  Honduras  and  ,the  West  Indies, 
from  which  places  it  is  exported,  in  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  U.  States, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
have  brouffht  into  disuse  many  of  our 
native  kinds  of  wood^  which  otherwise 
would  be  highly  esteemed  in  cabinet- 
making.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  its  trunk  often  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feeL  Mahogany-cutting  constitutes 
a  principal  occupation  of  the  British  set- 
tiers  in  Honduras.  Gangs  of  Negroes, 
confflsting  of  from  10  to  50  each,  ore  em- 
ployed in  this  work:  one  of  their  number 
IS  styled  the  hwnUman,  and  his  duty  is  to 
traverse  the  woods  in  search  of  the  trees. 
When  these  have  been  discovered,  a  stage 
is  erected  against  each,  so  high  that  the 
tree  may  be  cut  down  at  aoout  12  feet 
fh>m  the  ground.  After  the  branches  are 
lopped,  the  task  commences  of  convey- 
ing the  logs  to  the  water's  side,  which 
is  often  a  woric  of  considerable  difli- 
culty.  They  now  float  down  the  cur- 
rent singly,  tul  they  are  stopped  by  cables, 
which  are  purposely  stretched  across  the 
river  at  some  distance  below.  Here  the 
different  gangs  select  their  own  logs,  and 
form  them  into  separate  rafts,  preparatory 
to  their  final  destination.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  profits  of  this  business  have 


been  veiy  great,  and  a  smgle  tree  has 
sometimes  teen  known  to  have  produced 
between  $4000  and  $5000.  Maho^y 
now  begins  to  be  rare  in  St.  Dommgo, 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  islands. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  17^ 
Mahomet.  (See  MJutmmeiL) 
M  AHON,  Port  Mahon  (Porlus  MagonU); 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  the  capital; 
kt  39°  51'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  IS'  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor  and  tlie  nrincipal 
autliorities  of  the  island.  It  is  built  chiefly 
on  lofty  rocks,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and 
healthy  air.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  constructed,  needy  kept,  and  provided 
with  cisterns.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
large  fleets,  but  at  the  entrance  there  are 
some  shoals.  It  is  defended  by  three  bat- 
teries and  ei^t  large  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  are  four  idets  near,  one  of  which 
contains  a  spacious  naval  hospital  for  800 
patients,  founded  by  the  Enelish  in  1711 ; 
another,  the  quarantine  builmngs ;  a  third, 
one  of  the  finest  lazarettos  in  Europe,  for 
1500  inmates;  a  fourth,  an  arsenal.  A 
natural  tpole  runs  along  the  harbor,  and  is 
occu|ned  bv  shops  with  naval  stores.  Ma- 
hon was  taken  by  the  English  in  1706 ;  by 
the  French  in  1756 ;  restored  to  the  for- 
mer in  1763 ;  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  in  1782. 

Mahrattas;  a  Hindoo  nation  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  Deccan.  They 
first  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  and  have 
become  celebrated  within  the  last  50  years. 
They  oriffinated  from  the  Rajapoots,  an 
old  warlike  tribe.  Bemg  driven  by  the 
Mongols  from  the  provinces  of  Hindostani 
where  they  dwelt,  they  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains extending  from  Surat  to  Goa.  The 
various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  con- 
sisted, were  united  into  a  monarchy,  the 
founder  of  which,  Sevaiee,  died  in  1680. 
The  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Sattarah. 
Inured  in  their  hills  to  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  accustomed  to  live  on  rice  and 
water,  and  armed  with  exceUent  sabres, 
tliey  formed,  like  the  Cossacks,  with  their 
hardy  horses,  a  l)ody  of  cavalry  which 
was  the  terror  of  their  neighbora,  upon 
whom  thev  made  frequent  attacks.  When* 
Aurengzebe  (q.  v.]  attacked  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  the  inhabitants  called  in  the 
Mahrattas  to  their  aid,  and  the  formidable 
conqueror  found  it  prudent  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  terms  very  advantageous  for 
them.    After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe, 
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the  Mahmttas  tock  advantage  of  the  dkn 
sensiooB  which  agitated  the  Mongol  states, 
to  extend  their  own  territory.  Their  ter- 
ritory amounted  to  about  593^320  square 
mikap  the  gxeatest  part  of  wliich  was 
uncultivated.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
powerful  monarchy,  the  successors  of 
Sevajee,  bore  the  title  of  maha  rejah 
(grand  prince).  They  abandoned  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  government  entirely  to 
their  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held 
as  prisoners.  The  last  of  the  royal  fiunily , 
Ram  Rajah,  ascended  the  throne  in  1740, 
at  the  age  of  ^ight  years.  His  prime  nuni&- 
ler,  the  peiahiSak  (grand  vizier)  Bajeerow, 
took  advantase  of  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  seizea  the  r^ns  of  government 
with  the  aid  of  Rajoojee,  another  minister, 
and  confined  Ram  Rajah,  (who  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  till  his  death  in  1777,) 
though  he  left  him  a  show  of  dignity. 
Biyeerow,  with  the  other  minister,  then 
proceeded  to  divide  the  territories  as  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  the  former  assuming 
the  western  provinces,  and  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Poonah.  His  kingdom  was  called 
the  empire  of  die  Poonah-Mahrattas.  Ra^ 
joojee  took  the  eastern  provinces,  establish- 
ed his  court  at  Nagpour,  and  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Berar-Mahrattas.  Bajeerow 
died  in  1761.  The  dignity  of  peuhwah 
was  hereditary  in  his  mnily.  But  a 
council  of  fpovemment  was  formed  in 
1777,  consistmg  of  13  Bramins,  which  left 
the  peiihwah  nothing  but  the  executive 
power.  This  division  of  the  Mahratta 
states  could  not  be  efilected  without  the 
.consent  of  the  principal  governors  of  the 
separate  states ;  they  were  gained  by  addi- 
ticMis  of  power  and  revenue.  Hence 
many  Mahratta  princes  arose,  some  of 
whom  were  only  m  appearance  dependent 
upon  the  sovereigns  or  the  more  extensive 
districts,  much  as  the  German  princes  an- 
ciently depended  on  the  emperor^ — 1.  Tbe 
empire  of  the  Poonah-Mahrattas  compre- 
heiided  the  whole  coast  firom  Goa  to 
Cambay,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mysore, 
Golconda,  Berar,  and  the  Mahratta  prin- 
cipalities Ouzerat,  Oojeui,  and  Indore. 
It  contains  the  most  important  possessioos 
of  the  Bomb»r  presideney.  Bajeerow 
defeated  the  Mussulmans  in  1760,  and 
extended  his  caaqaeam  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  This  brought  the  Poonah- 
Mjahrattas  in  contact  with-  the  territory 
under  Abdallah,  formeriy  a  general  of  Na- 
dir Shah.  The  peuhwah  having  formed  a 
plan  for  driving  the  Mohammedans  out 
of  the  countiv,  and  extmduur  the  domiD- 
ion  of  the  MahrattM  over  ill  Indi%  die 
whole  oountiy  was  divided  (1799i-61) 


into  two  parties.  The  Mohammedans  ad- 
hered to  Abdallah,  and  appeared  150,000 
strong  in  the  plains  of  Camaul  and  Pani-  ^ 
put ;  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  the 
Jats,  were  300,000  strong.  After  a  long 
and  bloody  battle,  the  latter  were  defeated, 
and  lost  all  hopes  of  the  supremacy  over 
India,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the 
war.  Bajeerow  died  soon  after.  His  son 
Maderow  died  in  1773,  his  grandson  Nft- 
rain  Row  was  assassinated  in  1773,  by  his 
uncle  Ragobah.  The  latter  could  not, 
however,  obtain  quiet  possession  of  tbepe- 
iakwaksUp,  for  a  posthumous  child  of  iNa- 
rain  was  acknowledged  for  his  lawfld 
son.  Ragobah  offered  to  the  English  the 
island  of  Salsette,  on  condition  that  they 
should  support  his  claima  But  the  coun- 
cil of  Bengal  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and,  m  1776^ 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Ragobah  relinquished  his  pretensions;  the 
English  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Salsette,  and  to  receive  a  tenkory  produc- 
ing a  yeariy  revenue  Of  three  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. Raffobeh  remained  at  Bombay; 
the  English  maintained  that  the  district 
ceded  to  them  did  not  yield  the  sum 
agreed  upon.  The  friends  of  Ragobah 
had  defeated  the  adherents  of  the  young 
peiekwak  at  Poonah,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council  of  Bengal,  sent  Rafiobah,  in  1778, 
with  an  English  army,  to  Poonah.  The 
English  gained  many  important  advan- 
tages; but,  on  account  of  their  war  witli 
Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  their  chief  object 
It  was  concluded  in  1783.  They  restored 
all  the  conquered  countries  except  Sal- 
sette and  the  neighboring  islands.  Made- 
row,  the  son  of  Narain  Row,  who  had 
been  assassinated,  was  bom  in  1774,  and, 
in  1783,  declared  peishwah^  and  was,  for 
a  time,  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of 
the  other  Mahratta  princes.  Biueerow, 
the  last  peMioah,  was  establidied  by  an 
English  force,  under  the  command  of 
marquis  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  subdued  several  of  the  Mah- 
ratta- tribes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
British  armies ;  but,  in  1817,  he  com- 
menced hostihties  against  the  English. 
He  was,  however,  so  severely  handled 
(November  16)  by  senend  Smith,  that  he 
Abandoned  his  residence  at  Poonah,  and 
fled  to  a  mountain  fortress.  In  1818,  he 
subBUtted  to  the  British  authority,  and 
lived  as  a  private  iudividual,  with  a  year- 
ly pension,  under  the  British  inspecdon. 
— SL  The  state  of  the  Berar  Mahrattas  was 
not  so  decfdy  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
but  Bufiered  more  firom  domestic  disturb- 
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ances.  Benur,  the  chief  province,  is  900 
miles  loDg,  and  170  broad.  Rajooiee,  some 
yean  after  bis  expeditions  with  the  peM- 
wah  acainst  Benm,  wrested  the  best  part 
of  Onssa  fiom  AUverdy,  the  usurper  of 
Ben(Rd.    A  shallow  stream  onhr  separated 

'  the  Berar  Mahrattas  finom  Bennl,  and- 
they  often  made  incursions  into  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  that  beautiful  region. 
These  devastations  were  not  checked  un- 
til after  Chossim  Aly,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
had  ceded  (176l|  Burdwan  and  Midnar 
pour  to  the  English.  Rajoojee,the  first 
Berar  ruah,  after  a  long  reign,  left  four 
sons.     The  eldest  succeeded  his  ftuher, 

.  but  died  without  children.  The  two  next, 
Sebagee  and  Modagee  engaged  in  a  war 

,  for  the  succession,  in  which  the  former 

'  fell,  and  the  latter  became  rajah.  He  also 
aamsted  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  in  the  war 
against  the  British  (in  18]  7),  at  first  pri- 
vately, but  afterwards  openly,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  cede  to  the  Eng- 
lish his  fertresBcs.  Of  the  remaining 
Mahntta  princes,  the  most  important  were 
Smdia  and  Holkar.  The  former  was 
njah  of  Ooieio,  and  had  become  very 
powerftiL  To  limit  his  growing  power, 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the 
British,  in  1802,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  (then  marquis 
Wellesley),  Sept  2^  180a  He  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  which  was  afterwards  often  violated. 
He  died  in  1827.  Holkar,  soverpign  of 
Indore,  whose  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£4,500,000  sterling,  was  alternately  the 
fiiend  and  enemy  of  the  Enslish.  In  the 
war  of  1805,  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  disadvantageous  terms.  In  1817,  he 
again  took  arms,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  submit,  and  deprived  of  two 
thbds  of  his  territories.  He  died  in  1825. 
The  Mahrattas  profess  the  reliffion  of 
Brama ;  they  are  strong  and  firmTy  built, 
and  vary  in  their  complexion  fiom  black 
to  a  light  brown  ;  their  manner  of  living 
is  nmple;  they  have  few  wants;  they 
are  educated  for  war;  in  battle,  they  in- 
toxicate themselves  with  a  sort  of  opium 
or  wild  hemp,  which  they  smoke,  like 
tobacco.  In  the  last  war,  their  artillery  ex- 
hibified  as  much  skill  as  courage.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Mahratta  states  was  fiicili- 
tated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  military 
caste  of  the  rajahs  was  imiversally  hated, 
because  they  treated  the  other  castes  as 
slaves.  The  property  and  rights  of  the 
latter  ft>und  protection  only  under  the 
British  dommion.  The  caste  of  warriors 
left  the  Aitish  provinces  in  consequence, 
Ibniied  banditti  {pmdanet)  on  the  Ner- 


budda,  and  sought  protection  fhmi  the 
small  Mahratta  princes,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  British.  Tlius  arose  the  last  gen- 
eral contest  of  the  Europeans  with  the 
ancient  and  proud  caste  of  warriors,  which 
ended  with  the  total  dissolution  of  their 
order,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  princely  families,  in 
1618.— See  DufiTto  ISgtory  ofihe  MakraUoM 
(3  vols.,  182a) 

Maia  ;  the  eldest  dauchter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  the  mother  of  Mercury  bv  an 
amour  with  Jupiter,  in  a  grotto  of  the 
mountain  Cyllene,  in  Arcama.  She  was 
placed,  with  her  six  sistera,  among  the 
stars,  where  they  have  the  common  name 
of  Pleiadu,  The  Romans  also  worship- 
ped a  McdOy  who,  however,  was  the  mother 
Earth  (Cybele).  The  Tusculans  caUed 
theb  principal  deity  Mn^uSy  so  that  here 
the  two  highest  deities  or  principles  of  na- 
ture appear  in  a  male  and  female  form. 
The  month  of  May  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  them.    (See  Magie,) 

Maio  of  Orleans.  (See  Jeanne  d'^^trc) 

Maidbit  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
of  capital  punishment,  formeriy  used  at 
Halirax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland, 
which  is  the  prototype  of  the  French  guil- 
lotme.  The  maiden  is  a  broad  piece  of 
iron,  a  foot  square,  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above  with  lead.  At  the  time 
of  execution,  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top 
of  a  fiame  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove  on 
each  side,  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in.  The 
prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  on  a  sign  given  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  sever- 
ed fi;om  the  body. 

Mail,  Coat  of;  also  called  habergeon. 
There  are  two  sorts— dbom  and  jdaU 
moSL — Chain  mttU  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  iron  rings,  each  ring  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
kind  of  net-work,  with  circular  meshes, 
every  ring  separately  riveted.  This  kind 
of  inail  answers  to  that  worn  on  the  an- 
cient breast-plates,  whence  they  were  de- 
nominated hriuB  hammat4t^  firom  the  rings 
being  hooked  together.  Thehabeixe<Mi,or 
hauberk,  resembled  a  shirt  in  make,  and 
was  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
above  the  clothing;  a  coliar  was  applied 
round  the  neck ;  and  there  was  a  hood,  or 
net  hehnet,  to  cover  the  head.  Some- 
times the  crown  consisted  of  plates  of 
iron,  instead  of  rings ;  and  iron  plates^  in 
like  maimer,  were  sometimes  clasjped 
around  the  breast  and  back.  In  addition 
to  these  parts,  there  were  trowsem  of  sim- 
ilar construction,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  feet  were  defended  by  a  guard  of  the 
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same  descripdoow — Plate  maU  consisted  of 
small  lamiruB  or  plates,  usually  of  temper- 
ed iron,  laid  over  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  and  sewed  to  a  strong  lin- 
en or  leather  jacket  The  plates  were  in 
general*very  numerous,  small,  and  united 
so  as  to  move  freely  without  impeding  the 
motion  of  the  wearer.  The  plate  mail 
was  much  more  cumbrous  than  the  chain 
mail,  a  complete  suit  of  ring  mail,  still  in 
existence,  weighing  39  pounds,  while  one 
of  plate  weighs  between  70  and  80,  and,  in 
many  cases,  much  more.  .  (For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  body  armor,  see 
Cidrasa*)  The  hands  were  defended  by 
gauntlets,  sometimes  of  chain  mail,  but 
more  frequently  of  small  plates  of  iron  riv- 
eted together,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  mo- 
tion of  the  hand.  Some  gauntlets  enclos- 
ed the  whole  hand  as  in  a  box  er  case : 
others  were  divided  into  fingers,  each 
finger  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  separate 
pieces,  the  inside  being  gloved  with  buff- 
leather  :  some  of  these  reached  no  higher 
than  the  wrist,  others  to  the  elbow.  The 
thighs  of  the  cavalry  were  defended  by 
sniall  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizontally 
over  each  other,  and  riveted  together, 
forming  what  were  called  cvisamU^  or 
thigh-pieces.  Of  these,  some  entirely  en- 
closed the  thighs ;  others  only  covered  the 
front  of  them,  the  inside,  next  the  horse, 
being  unanned.  They  were  made  flexi- , 
ble  at  the  knees  byjoints,  like  those  in  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  Tassets  or  shirts,  hooked 
on  to  the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were  used 
by  the  infantry.  For  the  defence  of  the 
legs,  there  were  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  called 
greaves.  Plates  of  iron,  covering  the  front 
of  the  leg,  were  also  frequently  worn  over 
the  stockings  of  mail.  The  greaves  com- 
monly covered  the  leg  all  round  ;  with 
these  they  had  broad-toed  iron  shoes, 
with  joints  at  the  ankle.  Boots  of  jack- 
leather,  called  cvrbouiy  (cxdr  hottilU),  were 
also  worn  by  horsemen.  The  difiereut 
pieces  of  armor  covering  the  body  were 
called,  collectively,  a  coat  of  mail.  Com- 
plete coats  of  mail  continued  to  be  used 
through  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ar- 
mor gradually  coiitmued  decreasing,  both 
from  innovations  and  frqn  its  utility  be- 
ing diminished,  and,  in  1%0,  most  of  the 
defensive  armor  throughout  Great  Britain 
was  returned  to  the  Tower,  whence  it 
had  been  issu^. 
Mail,  and  Mail  Coaches.  (See  JPogts.) 
Maimbourg^  Louis,  a  celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1620,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesu- 
its at  sixteen   years  of  age,  and,  when 
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he  had  finished  the  usual  course  of  study, 
became  classical  teacher  for  six  years. 
Having  written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the .  Galilean  church  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  (1682J, 
by  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI ;  for  whicn 
disgrace  he  was  compensated  by  a  pen- 
sion finom  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1686. 
As  a  historian,  he  is  partial  and  inexact. 
His  complete  historical  works  (26  vols., 
12mo.,  1to6)  contain  Histories  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  of  the  League ;  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Empire  after  Charlemagne ;  of  the  Pontifi- 
cates of  St  Gregoiy  and  St.  Leo ;  of  the 
Schism  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Grand 
Schism  in  the  East ;  of  Arianism;  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts;  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  Calvinism. 
Maimon,  Moses  Ben,  or  Maimonides, 
one  of  the  most  distinguislied  Jewish 
scholars,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
in  1139.  With  the  lessons  of  the  Arabian 
Thophail  and  Averroes  in  medicine  and 
philosophy,  he  united  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient pnilosophers,  particularly  of  Aris- 
totle, and  thus  rendered  himself  an  olyect 
of  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  lM«thren.  To 
escape  their  persecutions,  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  became  physician  to  the  sul- 
tan Saladin,  under  whose  protection  he 
established  a  celebrated  seminary  in  Alex- 
andria. The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  he  closed  in 
Cairo  or  in  Palestitie,  hi  1205,  was  passed 
in  continual  wanderings.  Among  his 
writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Marth 
J^evoddm  (the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed), 
an  attempt  to  re<iouci]e  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  reason,  or  a  sort  of 
relisious  philosophy,  which  bears  strong 
testimony  to  his  acutenees  and  clear  uu- 
derstandiuff.  It  was  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  ana  translated  by  some  Jews  into 
Hebrew,  and  by  Buxtorf  into  Latin  (1629). 
Among  his  other  works,  his  excellent 
Commentary  on  tlie  Mischna,  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin  (Amsterdam,  6  vols.,  fol.^ ;  his 
Jad  Chmakha  (Strong  Hand),  as  aoridg- 
ment  of  the  Talmud  (Venice,  4  vols.,  fol.) ; 
bis  Sepher  HammUoUi,  or  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts, Hebrew  and  Latin  (Amsterdam, 
1640),  an  exposition  of  613  affirmative  and 
negative  precepts  of  the  law,— deserve 
mention.  He  was  also  author  of  a  book 
on  Idolatry,  translated  by  Vossius ;  one  on 
Christ,  translated  by  Grenebrard  ;  several 
medical  and  other  works,  lettera  and  es- 
says. The  Jews  call  him  the  dorior,  the 
great  eagie,  the  glory  of  the  Wt3t<,  the 
light  of  the  East^  and  consider  him  infe- 
rior only  to  Moses.    They  often  deaignate 
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him,  aooordiDg  to  their  usual  custom,  by 
the  four  lettera  R.  M.  B.  M.  (Rabbi  Moses 
Bea  Maimon),  whence  the  name  Rambm, 

Maihon,  Solomon,  a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  bom  in  Lithuania,  1753, 
was  the  son  ofa  poor  rabbi,  who  directed  his 
studies  to  the  Talmud.  After  having  lived 
in  extreme  poverty,  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge carried  him  to  Germany,  where  he 
became  known  to  Mendelssohn,  in  Berlin, 
tmd  obtained  assistance  fix>m  him.  He 
pursued  his  studies,  uarticularly  in  philo»- 
opby,  with  great  zeal,  turned  ms  attention 
for  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Br^lau,  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  died  in  Silesia,  in  1800. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  (Ber* 
lin,  1792—^  2  vols.).  Mammdana,  illus- 
trative of  his  character,  were  published  by 
S.  J.  Wolff  (Berlin,  1813).  He  was  tiie 
author  of  Essays  on  the  Transcendental 
Pliilosophy  (Berlin,  1790);  Essay  toward 
a  New  Logic,  with  letters  to  iEnesidemus 
(Berlin,  1/94),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
correct  and  define  more  accurately  lvant*s 
transcendental  logic ;  a  work  On  the 
Categories  of  Aristotie  (1794) ;  and  Critical 
Inqiuries  into  the  Human  Mind  (Leipsic, 
1797).  In  these  writings  he  developes 
the  doctrines  of  the  critical  philosophy 
with  great  ingenuity. 

Maiiva  ;  a  small  village  of  the  Morea, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  situated 
in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ;  ]on..22P 
22^  E. ;  lat  3G°4Jy  N.  The  district  is 
mountainous,  the  least  fertile  part  of  the 
peninsula  comprising  the  south-east  part 
of  ancient  Laconia,  and  at  present  is  in- 
cluded in  the  provinces  of  Laconia  and 
Lower  Messenia.    (See  Mcdnots.) 

Main  de  Justice  (French,  hand  ofjua- 
tict)  is  a  staff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
a  raised  hand  is  fastened.  It  is  one  of 
the  French  insignia  of  royalty.  Napoleon 
had  it  among  the  imperial  insignia. 

Main-Mast  ;  the  chief  or  middle  mast 
of  a  ship.  It  is  divided  into  four  unequal 
sections,  viz.  the  mamrmasij  properly  so 
called,  which  first  rises  fi!t>m  the  deck ; 
Uie  main-iop-nuut,  immediately  rising  fix>m 
the  main-mast ;  the  Tnain-top^gaUant^mastj 
just  above  the  main-top-mast;  and  the 
nunn-royal-nuuty  which  crowns  the  whole. 
Tlio  form  of  the  main-mast,  like  that  of 
other  masts,  is  taper.  Each  division  of 
the  mast  has  its  particular  sail,  to  which 
it  ^ves  name,  as  the  nudn-saU,  mmnrUnh- 
sail,  &c. ;  and  its  particular  yard,  as  the 

eattant'Saiiryard,  &c. ;  besides  its  separate 
head  or  top,  as  the  mmn-iop^  nuanriop- 
nuut-htad,  &c.    The  ropes,  tackling,  &c.. 


of  each  section  are  named  in  a  sunilar 

manner. 

Maine,  Matne,  or  Main  (anciendy 
MtBnus) ;  a  river  of  Germany,  wnich  risea 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is  formed 
of  two  streams,  the  one  called  the  fFeiaser, 
or  White,  the  other,  Roiher,  or  Red ;  both 
these  join  near  Cumbach.  It  receives  the 
Regnitz,  the  Franconian  Saal,  the  Tauber, 
the  Kinziff  and  the  Nidda,  and  flows 
through  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  teiritoiy  of  Frank- 
fort, and  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  near  Mentz.  It  affords  a  navigation 
as  far  as  Bambeig.  Length,  about 300  miles. 

Maine  ;  formerly  a  province  of  the 
western  part  of  France,  bounded  by  Nor- 
mandy on  the  north,  the  Ori^annais  on 
the  east,  Anjou  and  Touraine  on  the 
south,  and  Brittany  on  the  west  It  now 
constitutes  the  departments  of  the  Saithe 
and  the  Mayenne.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Cenonumni,  an  ancient  Gallic 
people.  It  was  part  of  the  French  domin- 
ions of  Henry  11  of  England,  and  was 
conquered  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Maine  et  Loire,  a  department  of 
France.    (See  D^artmenL) 

Maine  ;  one  or  the  U.  States,  bounded 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  W.  by  New  Hampshire  ;  Ion. 
66^  49^  to  70P  55/ W. ;  lat  43°  5^to48»  ly  N. 
Its  length,  on  the  northern  fiontier,  is  290 
miles,  on  the  eastern,  210 ;  greatest  length 
fiom  north  to  south,  225,  and  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  195 ;  square 
miles,  32,628 :  population  in  1790, 96,540 ; 
in  1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  228,705;  in 
1820,  298,335;  in  1830,  399,462.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Croix  and 
St.  John's.  The  principal  bays  are  Cas- 
co,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  English- 
man's, Machias  and  Passamaquoddy.  The 
chief  lakes  are  Moosehead,  Umbagog,  Se- 
bago,  Schoodic,  and  several  others  nirther 
in  the  interior.  Maine  is  rather  an  elevat- 
ed country,  having  generally  a  diversified 
surface.  A  tract  commencing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  district,  east  of  the 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
holding  a  north-east  direction  asftr  as  the 
heads  of  the  Arooetic,  about  160  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  its  sreatest  breadth,  is 
mountainous.  Katahdin  mountain  is  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  this  range.  There 
is  also  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  may  be  considered,  generally,  as 
a  moderately  hilly  country.  The  tract  of 
country  along  the  sea-coast  from  10  to  20 
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jiules  wide,  embraces  all  the'vaiieties  of 
sandy,  eravely,  clayev  and  loamy  soils, 
fineauenuy  interapersed  at  short  distances ; 
aeloom  veiy  rich ;  in  many  places  (olcra- 
bly  fertile,  but  generally  poor.  Of  this 
section,  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  grass,  &c., 
are  the  principal  productions.  In  the 
tract  lying  norm  of  this,  and  extending  50 
miles  from  the  sea  in  the  western,  ^  in 
the  central,  and  90  in  the  eastern  part,  the 
same  kinds  of  soil  are  found,  but  they  are 
lets  frequently  diversfied,  and  generally 
more  fertile.  The  sur&ce  rises  into  large 
swells  of  eenerall^  good  soil,  between 
which,  on  me  margin  of  the  streams,  are 
fhiquently  rich  intervals,  and  in  other 
places  sandy  or  gravely  pine  plains,  or 
spruce  and  cedar  swamps.  Of  this  sec- 
tion, the  princlnol  productions  are  grass, 
Indian  com,  wneat,  barley,  lye,  flax,  &c. 
The  country  beyond  the  limits  above  speci- 
fied, is  but  litde  setded.  It  exhibits  great 
diversities  in  the  appearance  of  its  soil, 
growth  of  timber,  and  also  in  climate. 
The  land  on  the  Kennebec,  and  between 
this  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  a^culture,  and, 
as  a  srazinff  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England.  Though  the  climate 
of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  yet  the  air,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  pure  %nd  salubrious.  The 
summers,  in  most  parts,  are  favorable  to 
ibk  growth  of  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  Northern  States.  In  some 
parts,  however,  Indian  corn,  and  some  oth- 
er plants  of  a  nr)ore  tender  kind,  are  fre- 
quently injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed, 
by  frosts  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe, 
yet  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  invig- 
orating influence  of  the  atmosphere,  dur- 
ing me  same  season,  make  amends, 
in  some  deffree,  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Maine  enjoys  great  fecilities  for 
commerce.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
bays,  abounding  in  excellent  harbors.  All 
the  settied  parts  of  the  country  lie  near  a 
market,  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  is 
readily  exchanged  for  money,  at  a  good 
]>rice.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
timber.  Vast  quaL'Jties  of  boards,  shmgles, 
clapboards,  masts,  spars,  &c.  are  trans- 
ported to  the  neighboring  states,  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Much  of 
the  fite- wood  consumed  in  Boston,  Salem, 
&c  is  brought  from^  Maine.  Dried  fish 
and  pickled  salmon  are  considerable  aiti- 
cles  of  export.  Beef;  pork,  butter,  pot 
and  peari  ashes,  and  some  grain,  are  dso 
among  the  exports.    Great  quantities  of 


lime  are  annually  exported  from  Thomas- 
town.  The  value  or  the  imports  for  1829, 
wais  $742,781 ;  of  tiie  exports,  $737,892,  of 
which  $729,106  was  of  domestic  produce. 
The  tormace  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
was  232,989.  Cumberland  and  Oxford 
canal  extends  from  Portland  to  Sebago 
pond.  (See  Inland  ATcangationJ)  The 
principal  literary  instillations  are  Bowdoin 
college  at  Branswick  (students  in  1830, 
112);  Waterville  coUege  at  Waterville  ; 
the  Bangor  theological  seminary ;  the  Gar- 
diner lyceum  at  Gardmer,  founded  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  useful  edu- 
cation to  the  operative  and  productive 
classes  ;  the  Wesleyan  seminary  at  Reaid- 
field ;  and  29  academies,  with  funds  of  the 
value  of  $170,000.  Each  town  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  40 
cents  for  each  inhabitant,  for  the  support 
of  free  schools.  In  1826,  there  were  in  the 
state  2499  school  districts,  and  137,980 
scholars.  The  sum  required  to  be  raised 
was  $119,334,  but  the  actual  expenditure 
was  $137,878.  Some  voyages  of  disc<^v- 
ery  were  made  by  the  English  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  since  called  Jlfothe, 
as  earlv  as  1602  and  1603,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Mavootheen, 
It  was  visited  by  French  navinitors,  as 
De  MontB  and  Champlain,  a  few  years 
later,  but  the  first  permanent  settiements 
were  made  in  1630.  The  government 
was  at  first  proprietary,  but  in  1652,  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  bay  claimed 
this  territory  as  included  within  the  limits 
of  theur  charter.  In  1820,  it  wa^  separated 
from  that  state,  and  received  into  the 
Union  as  an  independerit  state.  (See  Mas- 
sachuaetts.)  [land  Ides.) 

Mainland  of  Shetland.  (See  Shd- 
Mainots  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainou»district  of  the  Morea,  called  Mcdna^ 
in  the  ancient  Laconia.  According  to 
Leake,  Mama  is  the  Italian  cormption 
for  the  Greek  name  Jtfom,  and  the  proper 
name  of  the  people  is  ManiatL  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spartans,  but  probably  are 
composed  of  fu^tives  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  who  found  safety  in  this  remote 
comer,  protected  by  the  rocks  and  the  sea. 
Their  number  is  about  60,000,  of  whom 
15,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  churoh,  aim 
never  submitted  jto'the  Turkish  yoke. 
They  are  hardy,  brave,  and  skilful  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and,  viith  the  barbarous 
practice  of  robbery,  unite  the  virtue  of 
hospitality.  Their  hatred  against  fhe 
Turics  is  implacable,  and  they  were  among 
the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
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Greek  revofution.  Previous  to  that  period, 
Maina  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts,  each  under  a  capUano,  over  whom 
WHS  a  beg,  or  head  chief,  residing  at  Kitriai. 
Public  anairs  were  discussed  in  assemblies 
called  synodsj  in  which  eveiy  Mainot  had 
a  voice.    (See  Greece,  and  MauuL) 

Maintenance;  an  unlawful  intermed- 
dling in  a  suit,  by  assisting  either  party 
with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or 
defend  it.  This  was  prohibited  by  the 
Roman  as  well  as  by  the  English  law.  A 
man  may,  however,  maintain  the  suit  of 
his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbor, 
with  impunity.    (See  Barratry^  Commtnu) 

Maintenon,  Fran^oise  d'Aubign^,  mar- 
.  chioness  of,  descended  of  a  noble  Protest- 
ant family,  was  bom  in  1H35,  in  the  prison 
of  Niort,  where  her  fatlier  was  confined. 
In  lG3dj  M.  d'AubiffnA,  having  been  re- 
loased,  set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his 
daughter.  After  his  death,  in  1645,  his 
widow  returned  to  France,  totally  d^ti- 
tute,  and  the  young  Frances  was  taken' 
into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Caivinist, 
whose  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Ev- 
ery means  was  used  by  her  mother  to 
i*Qclaini  her,  and  she  finally  yielded  to 
Jiarsh  treatment,  and,  after  a  long  resist- 
ance, abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  mother  left  her  solitary  and  dependent, 
and,  although  she  was  received  into  the 
house  of  madame  de  NeuiUant,  her  god- 
mother, she  vras  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy 
in  becoming  tlie  wife  of  the  deformed, 
infirm  and  impotent  Scarron,  who,  touch- 
ed with  her  situation,  offered  to  pay  the 
sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to  enter  a 
convent,  or  to  marry  her.  Scarron  was 
not  rich,  but  his  fiimily  was  respectable, 
and  his  house  was  fi^qucnted  by  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  the  court  and  die 
city.  Ilis  wife  conciliated  genenil  esteem 
and  aftection  by  her  social  qualities,  her 
talents,  and  her  modesty.  On  his  death, 
in  ](i60,  his  widow,  who  was  again  left 
destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Portugal  as  a  governess,  when  madame 
de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV, 
procured  her  a  pension,  and  afterwards 
Iiad  her  appointed  governess  to  the  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her 
sons  by  Louis.  In  this  post,  she  became 
better  known  to  the  king,  who  was,  at 
first,  prejudiced  against  her,  but  who 
learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense, 
and  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on '  the 
education  of  tlie  duke  of  Maine.  Ho 
made  her  a  present  of  100,000  livres,  with 
which,  in  1679,  slie  purchased  the  estate 
of  Maintenon,  and«  becoming  fond  of  her 


socie^,  gradually  passed  from  intimacy  to 
love.  Madame  de  Montespan  hereelf  con- 
tributed much  to  the  elevation  of  De  Main- 
tenon,  by  her  capricious  and  arrogant 
temper,  and,  while  the  latter  withdrew  the 
king  fjx>m  his  connexion  with  the  former, 
she  supplanted  her  in  his  affections.  Louis 
XIV  was  then  at  an  age  when  men  vriah 
for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may  confide 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  he  longed  to 
alleviate  the  weight  of  government  by  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  The 
yielding  temper  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  m>m  youth  up,  had  learned  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  vrishes  of 
others,  promised  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  a  trusty  friend.  Besides  this, 
she  had  a  leaning  towards  devotion,^ and 
the  king  had  himself  manifested  a  similar 
inclination,  as  years  came  on.  Pdre  La- 
chaise,  his  father  confessor,  advised  him 
to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but  for- 
mal marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in 
1685.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay, 
married  them,  in  presence  of  the  confessor 
and  two  witnesses.  Louis  was  then48y 
madame  de  Maintenon  50  years  of  age. 
At  court,  the  marriage  always  appeared 
doubtful,  although  a  Uiousand  indications 
betrayed  it.  Yet  the  happiness  of  De 
Maintenon  was  not  lastuig:  she  herself 
says,  ''I  was  bom  ambitious:  I  resisted 
this  inclination.  Whjn  the  wish,  which  I 
no  longer  indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  thought 
myself  happy ;  but  this  intoxication  lasted 
only  three  weeks.**  After  her  elevation, 
she  lived  in  a  sort  of  retirement  fix)m  the 
world.  Louis  XIV  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  with 
his  ministers  in  her  apartments,  while 
she  read  or  otherwise  employed  herself. 
Although,  in  appearance,  she  neither 
knew  nor  wished  to  know  any  thing  of 
state  affairs,  yet  she  often  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  them.  Chamillart  was  made 
minister,  and  Marsin  commander  of  tlie 
anny  in  Germany  (1703),  and  Vend5me 
and  Catinat  were  dismissed,  by  her  influ- 
ence. The  nation  accused  her  of  errors, 
and  the  excuse  of  good  intentions  could 
not  always  exculpate  her.  In  all  other 
respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  means  of  rendering  herself  agreeable 
to  him,  and  tliis  slavery  of  her  age  made 
her  more  unhappy  than  the  poverty  of  her 
youth.  "What  a  martyrdom,'*  said  she 
to  lady  Bolingbroke^  her  niece,  ''to  be 
obliged  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  incapable 
of  being  amused."  The  king,  who  some- 
times teased  her  with  hb  ul-humor,  en- 
deavored to  atone  for  this  by  proofe  of  es- 
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teem,  such  as  l^e  had  never  shown  to  any 
other  woman.  But  these  external  forms 
could  not  console  her  chagrin.  She  did 
nothing  for  her  family,  because  she  feared 
toattracttbe  noticeof  the  nation :  she  would 
receive  nothinff  herself  but  the  estate  of 
Mointenon,  and  a  pension  of  48,000  livres. 
Among  her  benevolent  plans,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  school  at  St  Cyr,  for  the 
education  of  poor  giris  of  good  family. 
Thither  she  retired,  ailer  the  death  of  the 
king,  in  1715,  taking  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusements  of  the  pupils,  till  her 
own  death,  in  1719.  La  Beaumelle  pub- 
lished the  -LeUre8  de  Madame  de  Makde- 
non  (Amsterdam,  1756,  9  vols.,  12mo.), 
but  with  many  arbitrary  changes.  The 
edition  of  1812  (6  vols.,  12mo.)  is  more 
complete.  La  Beaumelle's  Jlf^mouie*  star 
Mdaame  de  Mcmdenon  et  U  SUcU  passi 
contains  many  errors  and  fictions.  La 
Vie  de  Madamt  de  MawUnony  by  Carac- 
cioli,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  institu- 
tion at  St.  Cyr.  The  ErUretiens  de  Louis 
XIV  ei  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  sur  kur 
Marine  (Marseilles,  1701 )  is  a  scarce  book. 
In  18S^  the  LeUrta  in^dUea  de  Madame  de 
Maifdenon  et  Madame  la  Prmcesae  de» 
Ursins  (4  vols.!  were  published  at  Paris. 
Maio,  Angelo,  formerly  a  Jesuit,  in 
1813  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  In  1819,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  aflerwards  librarian, 
and,  in  1825,  suptmumerary  apNoetolic 
prothonotaiy.  He  has  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  literature  by  the  discovery 
of  several  ancient  works  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  PalimpstsU  (q.  v.),  as  they 
are  c^ed,  or  Codices  rescripti,  which  he 
rendered  legible  by  chemical  means.    In 

1814,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  fragments 
of  three  unpublished  orations  of  Cicero, 
which  he  discovered  in  a  Codex ;  and,  in 

1815,  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  ora- 
tions of  Cornelius  Fronto,  with  some  let- 
ters of  the  emperora  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  and  other  fragments  of  an- 
cient authora.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished considerable  fingmentsof  eiffht  ora- 
tions, by  Q.  AureL  Syramachus.  He  also 
discovered  about  60  verses  of  the  VUvkh 
ria  of  Plautus,  never  before  printed,  and 
designs  illustrative  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  with  an  old  commentary,  the 
complete  oration  of  Iseeus  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  Cleonvmus,  and  an  oration  of  the 
philosopher  Theniistius.  In  1816,  he  dis- 
covered some  books  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quities of  Dionynus  of  Halicamassus,  be- 
n>re  unknown,  containing  that  portion  of 
the  Roman  history  which  was  lost  in  the 
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xi — ^xvi  books  of  livy.  In  the  same  libra- 
ry he  found  firagments  of  the  Mcesogothic 
tran^tion  of  the  episdes  of  Paul,  and  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor, in  the  reign  of  die  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  son  of  Constantino  the  Great  He 
has  also  published  designs,  scholia  and 
fragments  of  the  text,  from  an  old  manu- 
script of  Homer ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Zorab,  a  member  of  the  Armenian  college 
of  Venice-~-£ii»e^*  Chronicorum  Canonvm 
Lib.  U  (Milan,  1818).  Since  1819,  be  has 
prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  Palimpsests , 
with  success  at  Rome.  His  most  impor- 
tant discovery  in  the  Vatican  is  the  work 
of  Cicero,  De  BepMica.  In  1823,  he 
pubhshed  at  Rome  some  newlv  discovered 
fragments  of  the  civil  law  hefore  the  time 
of  Justinian,  of  the  rhetoric  of  Julius  Vic- 
tor, &c.;  and,  in  1825,  Scriptorum  Vete- 
rvm  nova  CoUecUo  e  Vatic.  Codd.  EdUa. 
In  1828,  appeared  the  two  first  volumes 
of  a  collection  of  all  the  unpublished 
works  discovered  and  deciphered  by  him, 
— Oassicor.  JtMiar.  t  Vai,  Codd.  Tomus  let 
II.  Besides  the  writings  above-mentioned, 
a  treatise  of  Greeorius  Martialis,  discover- 
ed ^  Maio,  at  Naples,  in  1826,  a  fragment 
of  Sallust,  and  some  other  unpubUshed 
works,  are  giveu/in  this  coUection.         ^ 

Maiolika.    (See  Faience.) 

Maire,  Le,  Straits  of  ;  a  narrow 
channel  or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Terra  del  Fu- 
ego  and  Staten  Land.  The  strait,  which 
is  bounded  west  by  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
east  by  the  west  end  of  Staten  I.And,  is 
about  15  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Le  Maue,  a  Dutch 
inlot,  who  discovered  it  in  1616. 

Mai  SON,  Nicholas  Joseph,  peer '  of 
France,  marquis,  bom  in  1770,  corainenc- 
ed  his  militaiy  career  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution ;  and,  afler  having  served 
during  several  campaigns  as  an  infantiy 
officer,  became  aid-de-camp  to  marslial 
Bemadotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  he 
acquired  great  praise  for  his  conduct  in  an 
attack  on  the  Prussians.  He  was  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  following  year,  drove 
the  enemy,  at  Pinosa,  from  a  post  which 
was  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  sub- 
sequently made  himself  master  of  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Madrid.  He  served  in 
Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813, 
took  BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  actions 
of  Polotsk  and  Toltowa,diat  he  was  made 
general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battle, 
routed  the  Prussians  at  the  bridge  of 
WiUig,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  t)f  Wa- 
chaau,  and  received  from  Napoleon  the 
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crosB  of  the  order  of  tmioo,  and  the  title 
of  count.^  In  1814)  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  Netherhinds  and  the 
French  frontier  ob  that  ade ;  and,  though 
his  force  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  in- 
vaders, he  prevented  them  from  penetrat- 
ing into  France.  He  gave  his  assent  to 
tiie  return  of  the  Bouihons,  and  went  to 
meet  the  king  at  Calais.  Louis  rewarded 
him  with  the  peeraee,  the  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  frand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  Alarch,  1815,  he  appointed 
him  goremor  of  Paris,  and  Maison  contin- 
ued taithful  to  his  cause,  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba;  as,  instead  of  joining 
the  emperor,  he  retired  to  an  esftite  of  his 
wife's  in  tiie  Hundsruck.  He  went  back 
to  Paris  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
functions  there,  which,  however,  he  re- 
sigiied,  on  being  appointed  to  the  eightli 
division  at  Marseilles;  and,  in  1817,  he 
received  tlie  title  of  marquis.  He  was 
again  intrusted  ^th  the  gfovemment  of 
Paris,  but  was  subsequently  succeeded  by 
the  duke  of  Ragusa.  His  removal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  honorable  conduct  as  a  peer, 
on  the  trials  which  took  place  in  August, 
1821.  In  1828,  general  Maison  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Moreo,  and  forced  the  Egyptians  to  evac- 
uate tlie  country.  Afler  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  to  accompany 
the  deposed  king  to  Cherbourg.  He  has 
since  been  sent  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

Maistre,  Joseph,  count  de,  Sardinian 
minister,  aud  member  of  the  royal  academy^ 
of  sciences  at  Turin,  bom  at  Chambern, 
175.3,  of  a  French  family,  was  a  senator 
of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  (1792)!  He  left  his  country  in 
cottsoquence  of  that  event,  and  afterwards 
Ibi  lowed  his  king  to  Sardinia.  In  1804, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg, 
returned  to  Turin  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1821.  De  Mhistre  was  famihar  with 
the  Greek  and  Latui  literature.  He  was 
an  enemy  of  liberal  principles  in  religion, 
)K>litics  and  philosophy.  As  a  diplomatist, 
lie  exerted  hmiself  to  effect  the  i^estoration 
of  all  his  former  |x>8ses8ions  to  his  master, 
and  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa. 
Among  his  political  writings  are  hisU^o^ 
de  Vidor  Amadie  III;  Conaidiralions  $vr 
hi  France  (1796,  3  ed,  1814,  and  also  three 
editions  at  Paris) ;  Esscd  sur  It  Principe 
GhUrc'teur  des  ConsiUuHons  poliH^Sf  in 
which  he  maintains  the  divine  onein  of 
soverei^ty ;  Soiries  de  SL  Pdersoowrg ; 
Di^  Pope;  and  Du  Congrea  de  Ruuiadtf 


the  last  in  conjunction  with  the  abb^  de 
Pradt — His  brother  Xavier,  bom  at  Cbam- 
berri,  1764,  major-eeneral  in  the  Russian 
service,  member  of  the  Turin  academy  of 
sciences,  is  favorablv  known  as  a  writer. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy 
contain  several  chemical  communicatious 
from  him.  He  is  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  and  a  witty  poet  His  Vouage  au- 
tour  de  ma  Chambre^  distinguished  for  its 
eayety  and  philosophy,  has  been  ti'ans- 
Jated  into  several  languages.  Le  Lipreux_ 
de  la  cm  d^Aosta  (translated  into  English^ 
Philadelphia,  1825)  delineates,  with  much 
talent  and  feeling,  but  ip  sombre  and  mys- 
tic colors,  the  suilfering  of  a  man  cut  off 
from  all  human  society.  His  (Evvres  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.)  contain  also  the 
ExpiditUmnociurneauUnardje  ma  Chambre; 
Lts  Prisoimiers  du  Caucase ;  and  Lajeune 
Siberienne  (a  translation  of  the  two  last  is 
called  Russian  Tales,  Phil.,  1826). 

Maitre  ;  the  French  for  master ;  a  word 
used  in  mitny  connexions.^^atfo^  formes 
is  a  degi-ee  bestowed  in  France  by  the  so- 
cieties of  teachers  of  fencing,  on  such 
pei'sons  as  are  deemed  capable  of  instruct- 
ing in  this  art. — Maitre  de  requHes  were 
officers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  before 
the  revolution,  who  reported  on  petitions, 
&c.  (requites).  Napoleon  reestablished 
the  title,  and  gave  it  to  certain  officers  be- 
longing to  the  council  of  state. 

Maittaire,  Michael;  a  learned  critic 
and  bibliographer,  boAi  in  France,  in  1688. 
His  parents  havmg  fled  to  England,  to 
avoia  the  ^rsecutions  in  France,  he  was 
educated  at  Westmuister  school  and 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1696.  The 
precedinj^  year,  he  had' been  made  second 
master  of  Westminster  school,  which  office 
he  relinquished  in  1699,  and,  from  that  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and 
the  study  of  literature.  His  editions  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  es- 
teemed for  their  accuracy.  His  most 
important  Hterary  production  is  his  An- 
naUs  Tupographicx  ab  Artis  Fnve:nJtione 
(1719—1741,  5  vols.,  4to.,  augmented  by 
Denis  and  Panzer).  He  also  wrote  a  lEs^ 
toria  Stephanorum,  Gr,  Lingua  Dialectic 
and  edited  the  Marmora  Oxonietisia. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  (zea  mays)» 
The  native  country  of  this  valuable  grain 
remains  still  undetermined.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  America,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  ;  but  no  botanist  has  hitherto 
found  it  growing  wild  in  any  part  of  the 
new  continent ;  and  most  certainly  it  does 
not  so  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  territoiy 
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of  the  U.  States.  It  is  also  certain  that  its 
culture  did  not  attract  notice  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  the  north  of  Afiica,  till  after  the 
voyage  of  Columbus.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Gfreek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  the  eariier  trav- 
ellerB  who  visited  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  who  were 
very  minute  in  describing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  which  they  visit- 
ed. Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
some  authors  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  it  was  originally  from  India,  and 
thence  introduced  through  Persia  to  A^ 
rica.  Others,  again,  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. — 
Like  the  other  cereaiia,  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  fiuoiily  mamnea,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  grass.  It 
is  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  root  is 
fibrous;  the  stems  rise  td  the  height  of 
from  four  to  ten  feet,  and,  like  other 
grasses,  are  frimished  with  knots  at  inter- 
vals. The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  are  slighdy  pu- 
bescent on  their  superior  surface,  and  cili- 
ate  on  the  margin;  they  vary  in  length 
from  one  to  three  feet,  by  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  on  several  spikes,  which,  together, 
form  a  large  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  The  female  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, sessile,  and  disposed  in  the  axille 
of  the  superior  leaves,  upon  a  common 
axis,  which  is  surrounded  witli  fbliaceQUS 
sheaths  or  husks;  the  styles  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity 
of  the  foliaceous  envelope;  the  seeds  or 
grains  ore  rounded  externally,  angular  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  several 
longitudinal  series.  A  ^at  number  of  va- 
rieties are  cultivated,  differing  In  the  size, 
hardness,  number  and  color  of  die  grains, 
the  form  of  the  spikes  or  ears,  and,  what 
is  a  very  important  circdmstance  to  the 
human  family,  in  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  grains  in 
some  varieties  are  violet  or  black ;  in  others 
purple,  white,  or  variegated ;  and  soine- 
tinies  grains  of  different  colors  are  found 
on  the  same  spike ;  but  the  usual  color  is 
eoldeii  yellow.  Souie  varieties  require 
five  montlis  from  the  time  of  sprouting 
for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grains,  while 
the  period  of  six  weeks  is  sufficient  for 
others.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  this 
plant  can  be  culuvated  in  a  far  wider 
range  of  climate  tlian  any  other  8[jecies  of 
grain,  not  only  throughout  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  most  north- 


em  parts  of  the  U.  Staties ;  m  fine,  wherev- 
er the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  though  it 
may  be  of  short  duration.  It  is  usually 
ranked  the  third  grain,  in  point  of  utihty, 
next  ailer  rice  and  wheat;  but  the  former 
of  these  can  only  be  cultivate  in  the 
warmer,  and  the  latter  only  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  earth.  Maize  is  now 
veiy  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Asia  aad  Africa,  and  also  in  several  coun- 
tries of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  it  forms  almost  exclusively  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  .  In  some  * 
parts  of  America,  two  crone  are  obtained 
m  a  season,  but,  as  it  is  round  to  exhaust 
the  soil  yery  soon,  it  is  usually  planted 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground  only  after 
an  interval  of  nve  or  six  years.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  light  and  slightly  humid 
soil.  The  usual,  though  not  the  best  mode 
of  planting,  is  in  Uttle  hillocks  raised  at 
intervals  throughout  the  field,  to  each  of 
which  is  allotted  five  or  six  grains.  These 
last,  after  beusg  dipped  in  water,  will  often 

rut  after  a  lapse  of  ^ve  or  six  days ; 
young  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  In  many  countries,  after  flower- 
ing, the  tope  are  cut  and  used  for  fodder 
for  catde,  and  a  portion  of  the  leaves  stript 
also ;  but  this  last  operation  should  be  de- 
layed till  near  the  time  of  maturity,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  drying  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  hardness  and  color  of  the  grains. 
The  spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand, 
and  the  husks,  when  perfectly  dry,  stript 
off,  and,  toffether  witli  the  stalks,  laid  by 
for  winter  rodder,  while  the  ears  are  con- 
veyed to  the  granary.  The  green  stems 
and  leaves  abound  in  nutritious  matter  for 
cattle,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  cultivat- 
ed solely  for  this  purpose,  especially  afler 
early  crops  of  other  vegetables;  wheai 
planted  for  this  object,  it  uiould  be  sowed 
very  thickly.  Com,  when  well  dried,  will 
keep  good  for  several  years,  and  preserve 
its  capabilitf^  of  germination.  It  is  cateu 
in  various  manners  in  different  countries, 
and  forms  a  wholesome  and  substantial 
aliment  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  it  According 
to  count  Rumford,  It  is,  next  tp  wheat,  the 
most  nutritious  grain.  It  is  considered  as 
too  stimulating  for  the  common  food  of 
cattle,  and  is  found  to  be  more  stimulating 
than  any  o^er  kind  of  bread  used  by  us. 
Mixed  with  rye  meal,  it  forms  the  com- 
mon brown  bread  of  New  England ;  mix- 
ed with  water  alone,  it  makes  a  very  pal- 
atable species  of  extemporaneous  bread. 
Ground  very  coarse  and  boiled,  it  forms  the 
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•booamT,"  which  k so  great  a fitvorita  at 
the  south ;  and  the  Bne  meal  boiled  thick 
in  water,  is  the  ^'mush"  of  Pennsylyania 
and  the  "  hasty-pudding  **  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  th6  form  of  hulled  com  or 
9ampy  the  whole  gndns  furnish  a  very  pal- 
atable, although  rather  indigestible  luzuiy. 
The  stems  contain  sugar,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  eictract  it, 
but  the  modes  hitherto  devised  have  prov- 
ed too  expensive.  In  more  southern  lati>- 
tudes,  the  experiment  would,  doubtless,  be 
attended  with  more  success ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  this  branch  of  man- 
u&cture  is  carried  on  in  Mexico.  The 
ashes  contain  a  laige  proportion  of  pota^ 
Of  the  husks,  a  beautiful  kind  of  writing- 
paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Italy ; 
and  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  they  make 
excellent  mattresses  ;  a  grayish  paper  may 
be  made  from  all  parts  of  the  plant 
From  some  information  which  has  lately 
reached  this  countiy,  it  would  seem  that 
the  native  countiy  of  Indian  com  has,  at 
last,  been  ascertained.  A  varie^  has  been 
obtained  in  Paraguay,  in  which  each 
grain  is  surroundedby  glumes,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  grows 
wild  in  the  woods. 

Majxstt  (from  the  Latin  mmeftaa)  sig- 
nified, in  republican  Rome,  toe  hiffhest 
power  and  dignity — the  attribute  of  the 
whole  community  of  citizens,  thepopvlug. 
The  rnqje^aa  was  also  ascribed  to  the  dic- 
tator, consul  and  even  senate,  ^ough,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  word  ouctorttew 
was  used  in  preference.  The  mmtsku 
was  ascribed  to  persons,  or  bodies  of  per- 
sons, so  far  as  they  had  legislative  power, 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  peace,  de- 
cide on  political  offences  and  elect  magis- 
trated.  He  who  violated  this  tntgestas  (for 
instance,  betrayed  an  army,  caused  sedi- 
tion, or  infiinged  the  existing  institutions 
or  the  rights  of  the  people)  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  crimen  mmtttatU. — See  Ilau- 
bold  De  Legpnu  er,  iaes,  Mcq.  (Leipsic, 
1786, 4to.)--When  the  republic  was  over- 
thrown, the  diffnity,  power  and  name  of 
majesty  passea  over  to  the  Roman  mon- 
archs,  and  from  them  again  to  the  empe- 
rora  of  Western  Europe  (majesUu  Augu8lx\. 
At  a  later  period,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, mqjesUu  was  the  name  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate 
was  called  tkjgnUaa,  To  kmgs  the  attri- 
bute of  majesty  was  eiven  much  later. 
The  courtiers  introduced  the  tide  in  France 
under  Henry  II ;  yet  as  late  as  during  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, we  find  disputes  respecting  this 
title.    In  the  treaty  of  Cambray  (1529), 


the  tide  of  maeii^  is  given  to  the  emperor 
Charies  V  only.  In  the  treaty  of  Creepy 
( 1544),  Charies  V  is  styled  ui^eriat,  Francis 
I  roycu,  majutfi ;  and  in  the  peace  of  Cha- 
teau-CambK«is  (1559),  the  ddes  of  most 
Christian  and  CathoUe  mt^tsiy  are  found 
for  the  first  time.  In  En^and,  Heniy  VIII 
first  adopted  the  tide  mmts^.  At  present, 
this  tide  is  given  to  all  European  emperors 
and  kings.  The  grand  seignior  is  called 
Mghnesi.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
nu^esty  is  used  also  to  denote  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  privileges  derived  there- 
firom,  even  in  the  case  of  princes  who 
have  not  personally  the  title.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tide  of  majtriy  is  some- 
times separated  fix>m  the  leaal  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  in  cases  of  fMicated  mon- 
archs  who  retain  the  tide  of  nu^eshf  and 
tin  ;  thus  king  Stanislaus  Leczmsky, 
of  Poland.  The  few  couitiere  who  sur- 
round the. deposed  Charles  X,  give  him, 
also  the  former  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  as  Henry  V,  the  title  ofmqjtHy, 
To  this  tide,  though  in  itself  so  exalted, 
the  awkward  obsequiousness  of  former 
ages,  and  the  indefinite  conception  of  a 
retigious  character  attached  to  earthly 
mlers,  added  epithets  intended  to  elevate 
it  still  higher,  as  'most  sracious'  in  Eng- 
land, <  most  highest '  (Merh&ehsU)  in  Ger- 
many.* Before  the  word  mu^ttibf^  if  used 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  letters  K,  K. 
*  The*  pedantic  spirit  of  the  Germans,  which 
shows  itself  in  so  ma^y  higfa-soundiug  titles 
(see  Counsellor,  and  Ceremonial),  has  given  a 
character  of  formal  and  labored  reverence  to  (he 
style  of  addressing  princes,  which,  to  manly  and 
simple  reason,  is  utUe  less  offensive  than  the  in- 
cense offered  to  an  Asiatic  monarch.  In  the  titles 
of  the  latter,  there  is,  at  all  events,  poetry  mixed 
with  the  nonsense  j  but  in  the  fonner,  there  is  neither 
reason,  nor  grammar,  nor  poetry.  In  writing,  a 
king  in  Germany  is.  at  the  head  of  the  letter, 
addressed  thns  * — AlUrdurchiauchiigster,  AUer- 
kOchster,  OrossmOckHgtter,  KOnig,  AUergnOdig- 
9ter  KOmg  und  Hen^— which,  litmJly  translated, 
would  give  the  following  doable  superlatives  : 
Most-^erenestf  most-highett,  great-mightiest 
king,  most'graeiousest  King  and  lord,  ftssidea 
this,  the  single  pronouns  he,  they,  you,  &c.,  are, 
too  vulgar  to  designate  a  king,  and  whenever 
they  are  used,  the  prefix  most-highest  {allerlUJcfut) 
is  added :  thus  we  have  most-haghest-he  (for  he), 
most-hi^hest-kim,  most^kighest'them,  6lc.  A 
prince  IS  addressed  as  highest-he,  highest-you, 
&c.,  and  a  mere  secretary  of  state  as  high-you, 
high-they.  We  may  well  exclaim,  Heigh-ho:  Ar. 
anecdote  is  told  in  Germany,  which,  wnelhcr  true 
or  not,  illustrates  what  we  have  said.  The  late  king 
of  Bavaria^-«  man,  by  the  way,who  haled  nothina* 
more  than  (he  foppery  of  royalty — ^was  travel- 
ling thro1i£;h  his  Country,  and  (he  burgomaster  of 
a  small  place  was,  according  to  custom,  to  de- 
liver  his  address.  He  thought  that  kings  were 
addressed  orally  as  they  are  in  writing.  He 
therefore  began,  "  Most-serenest,  most-higfaest, 
great-mightiest,''  6lc.     Being  somewhat  bcwil- 
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are  put,  which  stand  for  KcMerUchrK^ 
nieliehe'M(\jeat(U  (imperial-roya]  majesty  )i 
The  pope  has  given  the  epithet  ofmtgeky 
to  several  monarchs,  as  Catholic  nU^es^ 
(q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Spainy.^po«^u:  mmes^ 
(^.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  Most  Chns- 
turn  tnmesty  (q.  v.)  to  the  king  of  France, 
Most  jaiihful  moaesty  (q.  v.)  to  th^  king 
of  Portugal.— The  name  of  McQtst&Vs 
Briefs  or  charier  of  tnc^esty,  yvas  given 
to  the  act  by  which  th&  emperor  Rodolph 
JI  eranted  (June  11, 1609)  free  exercise 
ofiheir  reUgion  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Auesburg  confession  in  Bohemia,  Most 
of  the  Bohemians  were  Protestants.  The 
emperor  Matthias  abolished  the  act  in 
1618,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bohemians 
for  their  revolt,  which  was  occasioned  by 
tlie  securing  of  the  succession  to  king  Fer- 
dinand II.  This  abolition  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  30  years'  war,  and 
of  the  intellectual  debasement  of  that  fair 
countiy.  The  Bohemians  were  converted 
by  the  sabre  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
spirit  and  intellect  of  the  nation  crushed, 
so  that  few  beings  are  lower  on  the  scale 
of  cultivation  than  a  Bohemian  peasant 

Major,  in  military  language ;  the  lowest 
of  the  staff-officers;  a  degree  higher  than 
captain.  There  appear  to  have  been 
omcere  called  nuaors  as  early  as  1560,  in 
the  German  and  Spanish  troops;  they 
were  then  the  assistants  of  the  colonels. 
At  present,  they  are  generally  the  com* 
mandera  of  battalions.  The  French,  how- 
ever, abotished  this  degree  during  the 
revolution  ;  they  have  ditfs  de  haSdUoru 
Their  gro$  mtaor  is  a  half-invalid  officer, 
who  commands  the  depot  of  the  regiment 

Major  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  that  of  the 
two  modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is 
lour  semitones  above  the  tonic  or  key- 
note. Those  intervals  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  semitones,  under  the 
same  denomination  are  also  called  me^or; 
as  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in- 
stead of  three  only,  is  termed  a  mcQor'ihxrd; 
a  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead 
of  eight,  is  called  a  mqjorsixUu 

Major,  in  logic ;  the  first  proposition  of 
a  regular  syllo^psm  containing  itke  general 
premise;  as,  ''AU  vicious  acts  are  per- 
nicious "  (the  nupor) ;  *^  this  act  is  vicious  " 
(the  minor)',  *'tnerefbre  this  act  is  per- 
nicious" (condution). 

Majo&ano  Gaetah o,  known  under  the 
name  of  CqffardJUj  a  celebrated  soprano, 

dered  by  the  presence  of  a  king,  and  being 
accustomed  to  give  such  exalted  epithets  to  tne 
Creator  dsAy.  m  continued,  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  his  associations—^^  Everlasting  God 
and  Lord,  Almighty  leather,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost" 


was  bom  in  the  Neapolitan  tenitoiy,  1703. 
A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  ex- 
cellent voice  of  the  boy,  advised  his  father, 
a  peasant,  to  send  him  to  school  atNorcia, 
afterwards  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
instructed  him,  and  presented  him  to 
Porpora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Porpora 
told  him,  that  he  could  te^tch  him  nothing 
more,  and  that  he  was  now  the  first  singer 
in  Italy  and  in  the  world.  In'  1738,  he 
went  toEndand,  just  afler  Farinelli's  (q.  v.) 
departure,  but  was  not  in  high  favor  there. 
AAer  his  return  to  Italy,  he  sang  in  several 
theatres  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 
contributed  to  extend  the  flond  style  of 
singing.  In  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 700  sequins  for  a  single  night  at 
Venice.  He  accumulated  a  laige  fortime, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Santo-Dorato, 
from  which  he  took  the  title  otduke.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  sing  in  the 
monasteries  and  churches,  at  a  great  price ; 
he  also  visited  Paris.  On  a  sumptuous 
house,  which  he  had  built,  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, Amphion  ThebaSf  E^  Domum,  At 
his  death  (1783),  he  leA  his  nephew  a  for- 
ttme  of  12,000  ducats  a  year,  and  his  duchy. 

Majorat  ;  a  term  used  on  the  European 
continent  to  denote,  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  order  of  succession  which  i»  regulated 
by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 
hence  belonss  to  the  oldest  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  kinds: — 1.  Primogenir 
iurt,  or  the  right  of  the  first-born,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 
always  succeeds*  to  an  inheritance.  This 
law  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  almost  all  the  European  kingdoms  of 
the  present  day.~<-2.  The  me^orai,  in  the» 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  gives  the  in- 
heritance to  the  eldest  of  the  relatives  of 
the  same  rank. — 3.  Seniority  always  se- 
cures it  to  the  eldest  in  the  family,  with- 
out regard  to  the  proximity  of  relation- 
ship.— ^The  majorats  cannot  lawfully  be 
alienated  or  mortgaged.  The  increase  of 
majorats  in  a  state  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a  soecies  of  injustice.  The 
more  the  wealtn  of  the  country  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands,  the  more  liable  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  reduced 
to  pover^,  and  to  experience  the  conse- 
quent evils  of  want,  isnorance  and  crimen 
The  example  of  England  may  well  deter 
other  nations  fh)m  tiiat  defective  eystem 
of  laws,  of  which  the  natural  consenuence 
is,  that  more  than  150,000  Britons  hve  on 
the  continent,  not  to  grow  wealthy,  but  to 
consume  their  wealUi.  (See  the  article 
EfUaiimtnts,) 

Majorca  ;  the  largest  of  the  Balearic 
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idands^lyingbetweeii  39»  lO^and  89»  57'  N. 
lat.  and  3^34^  aiid3°3r  E.lon^beioff  about 
40  leagues  fiom  the  Spanish  and  w  Gcom 
the  Amcan  coast ;  1410  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  181,805  mhabitants.  The 
.  climate  is  tempeiate,  the  heat  beinff  mod- 
erated by  sea-lNneezes.  The  ialancT  yields 
excellent  grain,  flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
ahnonds,  oranges,  melons,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  manufiicture  are  tapesuy, 
biankets  and  sashes,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c. 
The  coral  fishery,  the  makine  of  wine  and 
brand;^,  also  employ  the  inhabitants.  The 
administration  is  composed  of  a  captain- 
Ipeneral  and  a  royal  audience,  under  whom 
IS  the  government  of  the  Baleares.  (q.  y.) 
The  capital  is  Palma,  with  34,000  inhab- 
itants. Alcudia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
is  the  only  other  city. 

Major  Domus  (ininre  du  palau) ;  the 
title  of  the  highest  officer  of  court  and 
state  in  the  monarchy  of  the  French,  who 
was  overseer  of  the  household.  The  dig- 
nity of  first  duke(i.  e.  commander  of  the 
army)  was  soon  connected  vrith  this  office. 
The  diffni^  became'  hereditary,  and  at 
length  Pepin,  who  held  this  office,  made 
himself  emperord — See  Pepin,  and  FVanu ; 
Boet^BoihgekUkUderMtrovingischtn  Hcnu- 
meier  von  G.  H.  Pertz  (Hanover,  1819). 

MaiiABAr  (fix>m  the  Hindoo  MaUofvar^ 
signifying  the  mountain^  enclosed  region)  is 
the  iq>propriate  tttine  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Deccan.  The 
whole  western  coast,  firom  cape.  Comorin 
to  15°  N.  lat,  is  sometimes  called  the  Med- 
abar  coasty  in  distinction  firom  the  Coro- 
roandel  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  province  of  Malabar  is 
A  small  part  of  this  region,  containing 
about  7349  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  907,575  persons.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras  in  1803.  In 
1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £225,682. 
The  foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Bombay,  Guzerat,  and  the 
gulf  of  Persia.  Calicut,  Mahe  (belonging 
to  the  French),  Tellichery  are  the  prin- 
cipal cities ;  except  on  the  coast,  there  are 
no  towns  nor  villages,  each  limd-holder 
living  separatelv  on  his  own  estate.  Rice, 
cocoarnuts  and  pepper  are  the  principal 
productions.  The  minority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Hindoos,  and,  on  account  of  the 
remote  and  sheltered  situation,  they  have 
preserved  their  manners  and  customs  with 
greater  puriw  than  has  been  done  else- 
where, the  Mohanmiedans  never  having 
entered  then*  tenritoiy  as  enemies  till  the 
inruption  ot  tiyder  All  in  176&    There 


are  also  about  10,000  Neetorian  Christiana 
'and  150,000  Roman  Catiiolics. 

MAi.ACCA,orMAi.ATA;  oountiy  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  coiudstin|f  of  a  laige 
peninsula,  connected  with  Siam  by  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  is  about  75  miles 
broad.  In  all  other  places,  it  b  surrounded 
bythe  sea.  It  is  about  775  miles  long,  and 
120,  on  an  average,  broad.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
and  is  covered  with  extenave  forests  and 
marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  firuits  are  excellent 
and  plentifiil,  but  grain  vs  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 
Its  political  conmtion  aitemales  between  a 
dependence  upon  Siam  and  a  division  in- 
to a  number  of  petty  independent  states. 
(See  Mala^.) 

Malacca  ;  a  seaport  of  the  above  coun- 
try, on  the  western  coast,  and  on  the 
straits  of  Maku»»i;  Ion.  102°  12'  E.;  lat 
2°  14^  N.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone,  and  there  are  several  spa- 
cious and  handsome  streets.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  and  pleasant^ 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant  fix>m  the  town,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  river  by  boats  is  difficult 
The  exports  are  tin,  saffo,  pepper,  canes, 
elephants'  teeth  and  gold  dust  This  place 
was oncepossessed  by  the  Portuguese,  af- 
terwards ny  the  Dutch,  till  179^  when  it 
was  sulnected  by  a  British  fi>rce,  but  restor- 
ed in  1801,  recaptured  in  1807,  and  a^aiQ 
restored  in  1815.  But  it  was  finally  received 
in  exchange  for  the  British  settfements  in 
Sumatra,  and  occupied  by  the  British  au- 
thorities in  1825.  Population  in  1823, 
33,806. 

Malacca  Passaoe;  channel  of  the 
East  Indian  sea,  between  Polo  Way  and 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  13  miles  long. 

Malacca,  Straits  of  ;  a  narrow  sea  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  coun- 
try of  Malacca,  extending  fix>m  the  equi- 
noctial Ime  to  lat  5°  N. 

Malachi,  the  12tii  and  last  of  the 
minor  prophets,  contemporary  of  Nehe- 
miah,  prophesied,  accordmgto  Jahii,fi!om 
412  to  408  B.  C.  The  name  signifies 
angdy  or  messenger  q^  the  Lord.  Our  en- 
tire ignorance  of  his  history  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  conjectures  concerning 
him.  His  prophecy  is  ediort,  his  style  pro- 
saic and  roufli,  and  he  denounces  with 
vehemence  the  corruptions  and  back- 
slidings  of  his  countrymen.  He  declares 
that  the  Messiah,  will  save  the  Gentiles, 
and  announces  the  cominff  of  one  who 
shall  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Savior.     Among  the  principal  commen- 
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tatofB  are  Jercmie,  Pooocke,  Calmet,  Ro- 
senm^iller,  Ate 

MiJLACoiiOOT  (fiom  ^Xim0v,  Greek  for 
the  mottmct^ ;  a.  term  now  used,  paitieu- 
)arl^  by  the  French^  for  that  part  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  mottusca. 

BIAI.AOA  ;  a  maritiine  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lat. 
36^4^  N.;  k>n.4«  35^  W. ;  population, 
51^900.  It  has  an  excellent  hiubor,  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  ^a  fertile  countiy, 
producing  great  quantities  of  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  sumach,  juniper- 
berries,  wax  and  honey,  which,  with  dried 
raisins  and  wines  from  die  mountains,  and 
coik  firom  the  hills,  fonn  the  foundation  of 
the  commerce  ofMalaga.  Besides  these  ar- 
ticles, it  exports  a  great  variety  of  manuftc- 
tured  goods  made  here  and  m  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  poll  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  merchantmen  and  19  ships  of  war. 
The  cit^  presents  a  Moorish  appearance, 
with  high  houses,  and  narrow,  crooked, 
badly-paved  streets.  There  is,  however, 
a  splendid  public  walk,  and  a  rich,  but 
unfinished  cathedral.  The  vineyards  on 
the  neighboring  hills  produce,  annually, 
firom  3000  to  »XX)  pipes  of  wine.  The 
first  vintage,  in  June,  furnishes  the  Malaga 
raisins.  The  second,  in  September,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  vrine  resembling  Sherry, 
but  inferior  to  it  In  October  and  No- 
vember, the  sweet  Malaga  wine  is  made. 

MAi^eamA,  Gabriel ;  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, notanious  for  his  intrmies  and  fiir 
natidsm,  about  the  middle  ofthe  last  cen- 
tury, bom  in  1686^  and,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  vtras  de- 
spatched by  that  fintelmity.as  their  mia- 
sionaiT  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  acquired  con- 
aiderable  popularity  by  his  eloquence,  and 
his  pretensions  to  extraordina^  sanctity. 
Being  accused  of  participation  in  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy  of  the  duke  D'Aveiro 
against  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  vras 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  government 
But,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  judicial 
tribunals,  he  was  deuvered  over  to  the  in- 
quisition, and  condemned  as  guilty,  not 
of  treason,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  false 
prophecies,  and  seeing  visions,  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  executed  Sep- 
tember 31, 1761.    (SeePomM.) 

Mal'  A&ia  (Italian,  bad  air) ;  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  soil,  or  botn,  which,  in 
certain  regions  in  the  warm  season,  pro- 
duces a  fever  more  or  less  violent  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exposure.  The 
countiy  of  the  maP  aria,  in  Italy,  is  the 
Maremme  (<!•▼•)>  which  extends  from 
Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  300  miles, 


and  from  the  sea  to  die  Apennines,  from 
35  to  30  miles.  The  centre  of  the  mfected 
district  is  Rome.  (8eeCampagnadiRoma.) 
We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this 
fiital  infection.  It  exists  in  the  rice 
grounds  of  Lombardy,  on  the  highlands 
near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  Radi- 1 
cofimi,  and  round  the  gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  sky  of  the  devoted  spots  continues 
pure,  the  abr  calm,  the  verdure  fkesh ;  but 
all  this  serenity  and  beauty  of  nature  only 
fi)rm8  a  shockmg  contrast  with  the  death- 
like desolation  around,  or  with  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  few  peasants  who  ven- 
ture to  wander  in  the  unhealthy  district 
Bigelow   (jyaods  in  Malta  and  SicUtf) 

gives  a.  similar  account  of  its  efifects  m 
icily.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  ofthe 
island.  Infesting  not  only  the  valleys,  but 
oflen  elevated  situations.  The  city  of 
Rome,  it  is  well  known^  has  been  gradual- 
ly invaded  by  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
city  has  been  successively  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  1406,  the  Lateran  was 
condemned ;  since  1633,  the  Vatican  has 
become  unsafe ;  since  1710,  the  Palatine, 
the  circus  Maximus,  the  ferum,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been 
deserted ;  even  the  finest  parts  of  the  mod- 
em city  have  become  unsafe.  (See  Rome,) 
BLOiATS ;  according  to  sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Rafiies  (,MaHc  Researdtts,  xii, 
London,  1818),  a  people  of  Asia,  who 
have  adopted  the  religion  and  language 
ofthe  Arabians,  and  intermarried  vrith 
them,  so  that  they  have  become  separated 
fix>ro  their  original  stock,  and  ferm  a  dis- 
tmct  nation.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  the  Malays  on  the  peninsula  en 
Malacci^  where  they  built  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  founded  an  empire. 
Their  sultans  subdued  Sumatra,  where 
the  nation  seems  to  have  dweltpreviously 
to  their  settling  in  Malacca.  They  afler> 
vrards  possessed  themselves  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sunda  isles,  of  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  some  of  the  Australian  groups, 
where  Malay  tribes  are  found,  resembling, 
in  their  features,  religion  and  government, 
the  Malays  of  Malacca.  At  that  time, 
they  acted  a  splendid  part  in  Asia ;  the^ 
carried  on  commerce,  in  part,  with  their 
own  ships,  and  planted  colonies.  Great 
numbers  of  ships  from  China.  Cochin 
Cluna,  Hindostan  and  Siam  nlled  the 
harbors  of  Malacca.  They  are  now  di- 
vided into  distinct  tribes,  without  any 
general  head.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
superiori^  which  the  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  butch,  have  obtained  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  and  partly  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ofthe  Malays,  by  which  the  natioiud 
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power  has  been  divided,  and  a  common 
flpirit  [NPevented  by  the  increasnig  power  of 
toe  vassals.  The  superior  vassals  obey 
the  sultan  or  supreme  commander  only 
when  they  please,  and  the  vassals  under 
them  have  similar  Hberty.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  consists  of  slaves; 
their  masters  are  the  wtmdm^  or  nobility, 
who  are  independent,  and  sell  their  ser- 
vices to  him  who  pays  them  best  The 
Malays  are  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
Birmans  and  Siamese.  They  are  strong, 
nervous,  and  of  a  dark  brovni  color ;  their 
hair  is  long,  black  and  shining ;  the  noSe 
laige  and  Sat ;  their  eyes  biilliant  and  full 
of  fire.  Impetuosity,  bordering  on  fury, 
treachery,  impatience  of  constmint,  love 
of  plunder  and  blood,  characterize  the 
Malays  of  Asia.  Those  in  the  islands 
of  Australia  are  in  general  more  gentle, 
kind,  affable,  open  and  honest,  and  ore 
distinguished  by  the  finest  and  most 
^mmetrical  person^.  The  Malays  of 
Ada,  including  the  Eidahans  and  Dejak- 
kese,  in  Borneo ;  the  Biajoos  (one  of  the 
wildest  tribes),  and  the  Macassars,  in  Ce- 
lebes ;  the  Harafores,  on  the  Moluccas ;  the 
Sabanos,  in  Magindanao ;  the  Tagats  and 
Pampangoes,  in  the  Manillas ;  the  Bisay- 
ans,  in  the  lesser  Philippines,  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  m  their  features, 
in  their  form  of  ^verament  (a  sort  of 
fbudal  system),  and  m  violence  and  cruelty. 
In  genera]  they  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  are  fond  of  navigation,  war, 
plunder,  change  of  place,  and  of  all  daring 
enterprises.  Besides  the  Koran,  the  Ma- 
lays have  various  local  laws;  each  state 
has  its  own,  relating  chiefly  to  com- 
merce. The  maritime  code  of  Malacca 
was  collected  as  early  as  1276,  and  con- 
firmed by  Mohammed  Shah,  sultan  of  the 
country.  They  pay  more  respect  to  their 
absurd  laws  of  honor  than  to  justice  or 
humani^,  and  we  find  force  continually 
triumphing,  among  them,  over  weakness. 
Their  treaties  and  dieir  promises  of  friend- 
ship continue  only  as  long  as  the  mterests 
which  prompted  them  seem  to  demand. 
They  are  always  armed,  and  are  perpem- 
ally  at  war  among  themselves,  or  engaged 
in  plundering  their  neighbors.  When 
they  find  opportunity,  £ey  will  attack 
European  and  Amencan  vessels  by  sur- 
prise, and  kill  the  crews,  if  they  succeed 
in  capturing  them.  No  free  Malay  is 
seen  without  a  dajraer.  The  people,  in 
general,  are  very  skilful  in  preparing  weap- 
ons, particularly  daggers.  Their  constant 
use  of  Dpium  contributes  to  infuriate  them, 
and,  when  maddened  by  its  effects,  they 
rush  out  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands. 


yelling,  Amok^amioky  (i.  e.  kill,  kill) ;  ^ence , 
the  expression,  to  run  a  mtidk.  The  Ma- 
lays are  active  only  in  war,  where  they 
are  excited  by  the  thirst  of  robbery  and 
blood.  At  home,  diey  are  indolent,  leaving 
all  the  tabor  to  tbebr  slaves,  and  despiang 
agriculmre.  (SeeMarBden*s£ft8iofyq/*iS^ 
malra,  Crawfbrd's  InSaea  Archipdago^  &c.) 

Mai,colh,  sir  John,  major-gen^^l  in 
the  India  service,  went  out  to  India  at  the 
age  of  14,  distinguished  himself  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  Madras  army.  He  was  after- 
wards made  resident  in  the  Mysore,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 
the  court  or  Persia.  During  his  misaion 
in  Persia,  he  not  only  performed  his  diplo- 
matic duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
also  collected  an  immense  store  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  historjr  and  present 
condition  of  the  Persian  empuie.  He  was 
made  knight  of  the  Pereian  order  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun,  and,  in  1812,  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1818,  he  re- 
ceived the  militaiy  and  civil  command  of 
Central  India.  *^  Except  sir  J.  Malcolm," 
says  bishop  Heber  (Traiods  in  hidia\  *^\ 
have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  parties 
agree  in  commending.  His  talents,  his 
accessibility,  his  firmness,  his  conciliating 
manners,  and  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  and  character,  are  spoken 
of  in  the  same  tenns  by  all."  These 
qualities  enabled  him  to  render  his  ad- 
ministration eminently  useful  in  restoring 
order,  organizing  the  provinces,  and  main- 
taining tranquilhnr.  Sir  John  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  and,  in  1837,  was 
appointed  to  the  important  post  of  govern- 
or of  Bombay.  In  December,  1830,  he 
resigned  that  office,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 
S^iks  (1812) ;  Persia,  a  poem  (1614);  His- 
tory of  Central  India  (second  edition, 
1824,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  vi^uable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  India ;  History 
of  Persia  (second  edition,  1829, 2  vols.) ; 
and  Sketches  of  Persia  (1828, 2  vols.,  8vo.) 

Mal  de  Naples;  an  early  name  for 
syphilis,  because  the  disease  was  spread 
among  the  besiegera  of  Naples,  and  from 
them  rapidly  communicated  to  others. 

MAi^mvE^IsLANns ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  sea,  ntuated  about  270  miles 
south-west  of  cape  Comorin.  The  num- 
ber is  said  to  amount  to  1000  or  more,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  port  small,  and  un- 
inhabited. The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
chain  is  from  20  to  24  leagues.  The  in- 
habitants appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Araba 
and  Indians  of  Malabar.     They  supply 
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vessels  widi  sails,  and  cordage,  cocoa  nuts, 
oil  and  hoDey,  diy  fish,  tortoise-shell,  and, 
especially,  cowries.  Tbe^  are  divided 
into  17  attoUonSf  or  provinces,  and  are 
eovemed  by  one  king ;  but  each  attoUcn 
has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with 
great  oppression.  The  subjects  are  mise- 
rablv  poor;  and  none  dare  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  except  a  turban, 
without  a  particular  license.  They  have 
only  four  ports,  in  which  their  few  articles 
of  commerce  are  collected.  They  lie  in 
Ion.  73°  3(y  to  75^  45^  E. ;  and  lat.  3°  3(K 
to  r*  5^  N.  No  European  settlements 
have  been  made  in  them. ' 
Malea,  cape.  (See  Matapan.) 
Mal£1iranche,  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1638.  His  health  being  delicate, 
he  was  classically  instructed  by  a  domes- 
tic tutor,  but  fldfterVraixls  went  through 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the 
colleges  of  La  Marche  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  determined  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory.  He 
applied  himself  first  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiT,  and  afterwards  to  Oriental  learning 
and  biblical  criticism;  but,  having  acci- 
deutallv  met  with  Descartes's  treatise  On 
Man,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  author^)  system  of  philoso- 
phy. The  result  of  this  study  was  his 
famous  treatise  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
first  printed  in  1673,  but  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  published  by  himself 
in  1712,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  4  vols.,  12mo. 
The  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  work, 
which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom- 
mon reflections,  rendered  still  more  strik- 
ing by  his  elegant  manner  of  conveying 
them,  are  founded  upon  Cartesian  princi- 

{iles,  and  are,  in  some  particulars,  Platonic, 
t  is  principally  distin^ished  by  the  main- 
tenance or  a  mysterious  union  between 
Grod  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  mind  Immediately 
perceives  God,  '^and  sees  all  thinss  in 
nin."  His  next  publication  was  Christian 
Conversations  (W6).  This  was  followed 
(in  1680)  by  a  Treatise  on  Nature  and 
Grace,  which  led  to  several  controvernal 
pieces  between  him  and  Amauld.  Father 
Malebranche  also  wrote  several  works  on 
physical  subjects,  and  several  papers  for 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  an  honoraiy  member  in 
1699.  Malebranche  was  highly  vene- 
nted  for  his  elevated  senius,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  and  simple  than 
his  conversation  and  manners.  As  a  phi- 
voL.  vin.  20 


loeopher,  although  he  agreed  widi  those 
who  preceded  him,  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
be  the  immediate  objects  of  perceptioD, 
he  distinguished,  more  than  any  previous 
metaphysician,  the  object  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the 
way  to  a  right  understanding,  both  of  our 
external  setases  and  mental  powers. 

Malesherbes,  Christian  Wiltiam  de 
Lamoignon  de,  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, descended  firom  a  family  of  dis- 
tinguished worth  and  talents.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  ie  Lamoignon,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  was  bom  at  Paris^ 
in  1721.  After  studying  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  became  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  fether  as  president  of  the  coart 
of  aids,  and  vras  also  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  press,  in  both  which  offices  he 
displayed  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
highly  honorable  to  his  talents  and  char- 
acter. On  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  suppression  of  the  court 
of  aids  in  1771,  MaloBherfoes  was  exiled  to 
his  country  seat,  where  he  devoted  bis 
leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  of  bis  estate 
and  of  the  country  around  it  After  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  resumed  his 
presidentship  over  the  revived  tribunal, 
and,  in  1775,  was  appointed  minister  of 
state.  Finding  his  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
May,  1776,  and  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
councils  in  1786,  when  he  drew  up  two 
memoirs,  On  the  Calamities  of  France, 
and  the  Means  of  repairing  them;  but 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  therefore 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court  Returning 
to  the  country,  he  continued  bis  patriotic 
labors,  and,  in  1790,  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progress 
of  Rural  Economy  in  France.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment ;  but  on  the  decree  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  he 
emerged  fix>m  his  retreat  to  become  the 
voluntary  advocate  of  his  unfortunate 
sovereign.  His  generous  attachment  to 
his  faUen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  destruc- 
tion. Shortly  after  his  return  home,  his 
daughter,  madame  De  Roeambo,  and  her 
husband,  were  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Paris;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of 
his  grandchildren,  soon  followed.  Almost 
his  whole  fiunily  were  extirpated  by  the 
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merciless  proscription  of  his  persecutors. 
Maleabeibee  was  beheaded  April  22, 1794, 
and  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  his  life.  Louis  XVIII  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  vras 
completed  in  1826,  with  the  inscription  by 
the  king — Strenue^  Bemperjiddia  regi  mo,  in 
mUo  veritatem,  prttsidaum  in  careen  athdU. 
Malet,  Charles  Francois,  brigadier-gen- 
eral, was  bom  at  Dole,  in  1754.  Havine 
entered  the  militaiy  service,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  >ardor, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  the  first  wars  of  the 
republic.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  a»- 
sumption  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
openly  avowed  his  republican  opinions, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  left  without 
employment.  His  connexions  with  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  and,  as  no  proofs  of  his 
guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  detained 
m  prison  for  n  several  years.  During  his 
confinement,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lahorie,  formerlv  attached  to  Moreau's 
staf!^  and  general  Guidal,  who  had  botb 
been  in  prison  several  vears.  In  October, 
1812,  Malet  formed  the  daring  plan  of 
overthrowing  a  prince  then  at  the  summit 
of  his  power  and  glory.  For  this  purpose, 
he  eag&god  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and,  having  obtained  permission 
to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  he  escaped 
during  the  night  of  October  23,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Paris  guards,  he  persuaded 
him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  that 
an  op[K>rtunity  was  now  offered  to  restore 
the  republic.  He  also  showed  him  a  de- 
cree of  the  conservative  senate,  abolishing 
the  imperial  government,  and  constituting 
general  Malet  commander  of  Paris.  He 
next  hastened  to  the  barracks  of  the  10th 
cohort,  under  the  command  of  8oullier, 
who  had  either  been  previously  gained,  or 
was  easily  made  to  believe  what  be  desired 
— ^the  emperor's  death  and  a  change  of 
government  Soulher  took  possession  of 
the  H6tel-de-Ville  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  Frochot,  the  prefect  of 
Paris,  who  arrived  soon  afler,  was  also 
brought  to  believe  that  the  emperor  had 
been  killed.  Measures  were  taken  for 
establishing  a  provisional  government,  and 
a  detachment  under  general  Guidal  has- 
tened to  the  Hdtel  of  the  Police,  seized 
general  8avaiy,  the  minister,  conducted 
him  to  the  prison  La  Force,  and  installed 
Lahorie  in  his  place.  Mdet  next  pro- 
ceeded with  some  soldiers  to  the  quarters 
of  general  Hullin  (q.  v.),  but  could  not 


convince  him  that  the  stoiy  of  the  empe- 
ror's death  was  true,  nor  that  the  pne- 
tended  decree  was  {genuine.  After  some 
altercation,  Malet  dischaijged  a  pistol  at 
him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  jaw,  bat 
was  immediately  seized  from  behind,  and 
throvfn  to  the  ground,  by  general  Laboide, 
adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  military  movements,  had  hastenra  to 
general  Hullin's  quarters,  and  had  been 
admitted  without  opposition  by  Male's 
soldiers.  The  latter,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Malet's  desiffns, 
consented  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  His 
accomplices  were  soon  afler  arrested,  and 
were  examined,  with  him,  before  a  court* 
martial,  the  next  day.  The  examination 
continued  two  days  and  three  nights. 
During  the  whole  time  Malet  displayed 
the  most  imperturbable  coolness,  avowed 
his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
die.  He  was  shot,  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors, October  27,  in  the  plain  of  GreneOe. 
Malherbe,  Francis  de,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Caen, 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  ftmily.  His 
father  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  having  adopted 
as  a  principle,  that  a  **  ^ntleman  should  be 
of  the  relinon  of  his  pnnce,"  he  himself  ad- 
hered to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  entered 
into  the  service  of  Henry  d'Angouleme, 
natural  son  of  Henry  II,  and  manied  the 
widow  of  a  counsellor,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  did  not  visit  court 
until  his  fifbeth  year,  when  Henry  lY  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  pension,  chiefiy  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  du 
Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as  one  who 
surpassed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1627. 
Although  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  be  few,  numerous  testimonies  abound 
of  bis  caustic  wit,  greediness  of  presents, 
and  litigious  temper  r  he  bein^  generally 
at  war  with  some  or  other  of  his  relations. 
He  was  also  lax  and  licentious  in  respect 
both  to  morals  and  religion.  Such  was 
his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, that,  when  near  expiring,  he  re- 
proved his  nuise  for  using  a  word  not 
duly  authorized.  He  may  be  deemed  the 
father  of  cultivated  French  poetry,  being 
not  only  an  excellent  versifier,  but  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet; 
not  indeed  of  tne  highest  class,  but  he  was 
ingenious,  harmonious,  elegant,  and  some- 
times even  elevated.  His  poetry  consists 
of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  devo- 
tional cast  He  also  published  tnmsla- 
tions  of  Seneca  De  Benjficiiay  and  of  a 
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poition  of  Livy,  with  some  letters.  The 
best  editions  of  his  wotks  are  those 'of 
Paris,  1723,  3  vola,  12ino^  and  1757, 8vo. 

Mall,  or  Pall-Mall,  was  a  game  for- 
merly much  played  in  England,  in  which 
a  box  ball  was  struck  through  a  ring. 
The  maU  (French,  moil)  was  property  the 
stick  imaud)  used  for  striking;  but  the 
Frencn  matt  also  signified  the  game  itself 
more  commonly  called,  by  the  English, 
pail^nudlf  or  pwl-maH^  and  the  ground  or 
alley  on  which  it  was  played,  which  was 
often  planted  with  trees.  The  site  of  the 
street  now  called  PaUrMaU  (pronounced 
ptUrmdl)  was  originally  appropriated  to 
playinff  this  game,  and  derives*  its  name 
m>m  that  circumstance.  The  walk  called 
the  rnaUy  in  St  James's  park,  also  receiv- 
ed  its  name  from  having  been  the  royal 
play-ground  in  the  thne  of  Charles  II, 
when  mall  was  a  fiiahionable  amusement 
The  same  name  has  been  apptied  to  the 
public  promenade  in  Boston. 

Mallbabilitt  ;  a  property  of*  metals^ 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer.  (See  DucHU- 
(y,  and  MetaL)  This  word  has  of  late 
been  used  by  some  philologiBts,  to  indi- 
cate the  power  of  certain  lansuages  to 
form  words  from  given  roots  by  adding  pre- 
mies and  affixes,  and  thus  to  express  many 
different  shades  of  the  oridnal  idea. 

Mallet,  David,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Grief,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
about  1700,  and,  in  1730,  was  a  tutor  in 
the  &mily  of  Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1733,  he  accompanied  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winches- 
ter achqol,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published 
hisadniired  ballad  of  William  and  Marga- 
ret He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  his  pupils,  on  his  return  set- 
tled in  London,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
MaUochforMaUeL  In  17!»,  he  published 
a  poem,  entitled  the  Excursion,  and,  in 
1731,  a  tragedy,  called  Eurydice,  which 
met  with  temporary  success.  Apoem  on 
Veibal  Criticism  followed  in  1733,  and  he 
was  soon  after  made  under-fiecretary  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.  His  tragedy 
of  Mustapha  was  produced  with  success 
in  17^,  and,  the  ibllowing  vear,  his  life  of 
lord  Bacon  appeared,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  man. 
In  1747,  he  published  his  lai|^  poem, 
entitled  Amyntor  and  Theodora.  On  the 
death  of  Pope,  Mallet  lent  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  lord  BoUngbroke  against 
the  deceased  poet,  for  having  clandestinely 
printed  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kinff.  For 
this  service,  he  was  rewarded  by  BoUng- 
broke with  a  bequest  of  hiS'  woiks^  the 


publication  of  which  produced  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  duchess  of  Marlborough  hav- 
ing left  £1000  between  him  and  Glover, 
to  virrite  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  latter 
declined  the  task,  and  it  was  undertaken 
by  Mallet  alone,  who  received  more  or 
less  of  the  recompense,  without  leaving, 
on  his  death,  a  line  towards  the  work. 
On  the  prosecution  of  admiral  Byng,  he 
was  employed,  by  the  ministiy,  to  assist 
in  malang  that  unfoitunate  officer  thBir 
scape-goat,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  con- 
aderable  pension.  On  the  accession  of 
lord  Bute  to  the  premiership,  he  wrote  his 
Truth  in  Rhynoe,  and  tragedy  of  Elvira, 
to  which  a  political  tendency  was  given,  to 
serve  the  politics  of  that  nobleman,  and 
he  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  for  his 
recompense.  He  died  in  1765.  The 
rehgious  skepticism  which  he  avowed, 
may  have  asmsted  to  darken  the  portraits 
usuaDy  ^ven  of  Mallet ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  partiality  could  have  rendered  it 
amiable. 
Mallst  ;  a  weapon.  (See  Mace.) 
Malleus,  in  anatomy ;  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  handle,  which  joins  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tynipanum.    (See  Ear.) 

Mallicolo,  or  Manioolo  (  an  jsland  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  accord- 
ing to  captain  Dillon,  should  be  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  group  called  Queen 
Charlotte^  islands;  lat  IP  41'  S.;  Ion. 
167^  5^  E.  It  has  acouired  an  interest 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Lap^ 
rouse  (q.  v.)  was  cast  away,  as  appears 
firom  the  results  of  the  exp^tion  of  cap- 
tain Dillon,  who  went  on  a  voyage  of  in- 
vestigation, in  1837  (JVamaltiw,  &c.,  3  vols., 
8voO^Dclon,  1839).  The  relics  which  he 
obtained  from  die  island,  were  identified 
by  Lesseps  (q.  v.),  who  had  left  Lap^rouse 
in  KamtBchatka,  and  by  Betham,  as  hav- 
ing the  armorial  bearings  of  Cohgnon, 
bcSanist  on  board  the  fri^te.  According 
to  the  information  obtained  by  captain 
Dillon,  two  ships  had  been  thrown  ashore ; 
the  crew  of  one  perished ;  the  people  of 
the  other  built  a  small  vessel,  and  went  to 
sea ;  what  became  of  them  is  not  known ; 
of  two  Frenchmen  who  had  remained  on 
the  island,  one  died  about  three  years 
before  the  arrival  of  captain  Dillon ;  the 
other  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  a 
defeated  chief  to  some  other  island. 
Lesseps  has  published  (Paris,  1831)  the 
Voyage  de  Laphn/uBt^  with  all  the  docu- 
ments and  results  of  the  researches  since 
made  to  discover  his  fiite.  This  island 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Malicolo, 
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one  of  the  NewHefarides^  iiilatl6»3(y  S^ 
kMLieT^SCKE. 

MALLODIffES,     or    BfALOUIIfXS.        (SoC 

IWdand  lOands.) 

Malmaison  ;  a  ch&teau,  two  and  a  half 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  one  and  a  half 
from  VeraaiUes,  io  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing situations  in  the  vicinitjr  ot  the  sreat 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  Jose- 
phine, who  died  there  in  1814,  and  whose 
rve  is  indicated  by  a  simple  monument 
its  beautiful  walks,  Napoleon  loved  to 
find  recreation  from  the  cares  of  state.  It 
received  its  name  (nuda  dchnua)  from  its 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  Normans  landed  on  one  of  their  incur- 
sions in  the  ninth  century. 

Malkebburt,  William  of,  an  ancient 
English  historian  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  sometimes  called  Son^Hi- 
omw.  He  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
ohild,  he  had  a  great  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, which  was  encouraged  by  his  parents, 
and  it  is  supposed  £at  he  was  edu- 
.cated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Malmedbuiy,  and  was  elected  librarian 
of  the  monastery.  He  studie<l  all  the 
sciences  of  his  time,  but  attached  himself 
particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  own  country 
was  wanting,  he  determined  to  write  one, 
«not,"  as  he  himself  says,  <*  to  display  his 
learning,  which  is  no  great  matter,  but  to 
bring  to  light  things  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  His  De  Regibua 
Anglorvm  is  a  ffeneral  history  of  England, 
in  five  books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, m  449,  to  the  26th  Henry  I,  in  1126; 
a  modem  history,  in  two  books,  from  that 
year  to  the  escape  of  the  empress  Maud 
from  Oxford,  in  1143 ;  with  a  church  his- 
tory of  Enffland,  in  fi>ur  books,  published 
in  sir  H.  Savile's  collection  (1596).  He 
discovers  great  diligence,  good  sense  and 
modesty.  His  Antiquities  of  Glaston- 
bury was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  Life 
of  St  AUhehn,  by  Wharton.  He  died  in 
114& 

Malmsey  Wine  is  a  sweet  wine,  made 
from  a  grape  originally  brought  from 
Monembasia,  a  small  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Morea.  The  English 
call  tlie  place  by  its  Italian  name,  Malva- 
no,  and  the  French,  MakwitU ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  urine,  Malmtey  (vm  de  Mai- 
voine).  Much  of  the  Malmsey  now  used 
is  made  finom  a  grape  grown  on  rockv 
jpnoundf  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full 
mfluence  of  the  sun.  It  is  left  to  hanir 
about  a  month  later  than  the  grapes  used 
fitr  the  dry  wines,  and  is  not  gatl^ered 


until'partially  withered.  (See  Henderson, 
MsLo/Wtnes^fiSO.) 

Malobs,  St.  (properiy,  St.  Malo)  ;  a 
seaport  on  the  westem  coast  of  France; 
lat  48°  39^  N. ;  Ion.  2°  1'  W. ;  population, 
9660.  It  is  simated  on  a  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row causeway  (the  SillouV.  The  harbor 
is  large  and  commodious,  but  difficult  of 
access.  The  fortifications  are  extensive 
and  strong.  Th^  inhabitants  are  active, 
hardy,  intelligent  seamen,  and  are  occu- 
pied in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  in  the 
East  India  and  colonial  trade.  Wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  salted  provisions,  hemp 
and  tar,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 
In  1622,  diis  place  fitted  out  22  privateers ; 
in  1711,  it  gave  30,000,000  livres  to  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  the  native  city  of  Maupertuis, 
Duguav-Trouin,  and  Cartier,  the  discov- 
erer of  Canada. 

Ma  LONE,  Edmund,  a  commentator  and 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
in  1741.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Trinity  college,  he  entered  at  the  Iimer 
Temple,  London,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1767.  Possessing  a  competent  for- 
tune, he  gave  up  his  profession,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  literary  pursuits.  After 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  Steevens, 
in  his  edition  of  Shakroeare's  plays,  Mr. 
Malone  quarrelled  with  that  ^ntleman, 
and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,  in 
11  vols.,  Svo.,  179a  He  also  published 
an  Inquiry  into  certain  Papen  attributed 
to  Shakspeare  (see  Lrdand);  biographical 
memoire  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden, 
W.  Gerard  Hamilton,  &c.  He  died  Mav 
25,  1812. 

Malpighi,  Marcello ;  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1628,  near 
Bologna,  and  studied  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  He  was  admitted  M.  D.  in  1653, 
and,  three  veara  after,  was  appointed  to 
the  medical  chair.  The  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  invited  him  to  become  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  staid  three 
vears,  and,  in  16^,  returned  to  occupy 
his  former  ofiEice  at  Bolocna.  He  was 
tempted  by  a  high  sdpend  to  accept  the 
proressorahjp  of  medicine  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues 
rendered  him  uneasy,  and  he  again  setded 
at  Bologna,  in  1666.  He  was  elected  a 
feHow  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in 
1669,  and  communicated  to  that  associa- 
tion various  anatomical  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  minute  stracturo  of  animal 
bodies,  the  results  of  microscopical  obser- 
vations. Pope  Innocent  XII,  in  1691, 
caUed  lum  to  Ronoie,  .and  appointed  him 
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his  pbymcian,  chambeilam,  aod  domeedc 
prelate,  which  posts  he  held  till  his  death, 
m  1694.  His  works,  relating  to  anatomy, 
,  physiology  and  vegetable  anatomy,  com- 
prise much  curious  and,  important  infoi^ 
mation  on  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the 
spleen,  the  uterus,  &c.;  also  on  silk- 
worms, the  formation  of  the  fcntus  in  the 
egg,  on  glands,  on  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
twles,  £c  His  complete  works  have 
been  often  published  (London,  1687,  &c.). 
His  posthumous  works  were  published  at 
London  (1697,  foho),  uid  republished  at 
Venice  and  Leyden.  Graspanni  published 
his  CtmiuU,  Med,  Centuria  at  Padua  (1713). 
Although  Malpighi  is  not  free  from  errors 
yet  he  contribute  much  to  the  progress  of 
physiology,  and  deserves  a  distinguished 
place  among  discovereis. 

MALPLAquET,  Battle  of  (Sept  11, 
1709);  the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  sained  by  Maribo- 
rough  and  Eugene,  the  commandeis  of 
the  allies,  against  the  French  under  Vil- 
lars.  After  the  capture  of  Toumay,  the 
allies  wished  to  invest  Mons,  the  capital 
of  Hainault  To  prevent  this,  Viilars 
marched  against  them :  an  older  marshal, 
the  noble  and  valiant  Bouflers,  served  un- 
der him  as  a  volunteer.  The  French 
army  was  70,000  strong,  with  80  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  aUies,  who  numbered 
about  80,000  men,  with  140  pieces  of 
cannon,  commenced  the  attack,  near  the 
wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages 
of  Blang^es  and  Malplaquet  Marlbo- 
rough commanded  the  English  troops, 
and  the  German  troops  in  the  Engfash 
pay,  OQ  the  right  wing.  Euoene  led  the 
centre;  Tilly  and  a  count  Nassau,  the 
left  wing,  where  the  Dutch  were  stationed. 
Viilars  commanded  the  right  wins  of  the 
French  forces;  Bouflers,  the  left.  The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  put  to  flight, 
and  MeolborDUgh  had  to  struggle  against 
the  roost  furious  attacks  upon  the  right 
The  Pretender,  son  of  James  II,  cheviuier 
St  George,  charged  twelve  times,  at  the 
head  of  uie  French  cavalry.  Viilars  then 
weakened  his  centre,  bv  de^mtehhig  re- 
inforcements for  the  left  wing.  At  this 
crisis,  Eugene  advanced,  stormed  the  en- 
trenehments  which  covered  di0enemy^ 
centre,  and  drove  back  the  |uan]8.  Tlie 
manhal  hastened  thither  irom  the  left 
wing,  but  too  late;  he  was  wounded 
himself;  his  centre  was  broken  through, 
and  the  wings  separated.  The  battle  was 
lost  The  &ld  was  covered  with  about 
d0/)00  dead  and  dying.  The  French  lost 
hardly  10,000 ;  the  allies,  more  than  30,000. 
The  ocmquerors  took  no  prisonem  nor 
20* 


cannon.  Bouflers  conducted  the'  retreat 
in  good  order,  between  Le  Quemoy  and 
Valenciennes.  The  allies  immediately 
laid  siege  to  Mons,  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

BfALT  is  the  preparation  of  barley,  fitMtn 
which  ale,  beer  and  porter  are  brewed,  all 
which  are  generally  denMninated  malt 
Uquon,  For  this  purpose,  the  barley  k 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  lie 
until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  As 
soon  as  this  process  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently, its  further  progress  is  prevented 
by  diying  it  in  a  kiln,  heated  by  coal  or 
coke,  for  which  purpose  the  anthracite 
coal  is  found  to  answer  admirably  well. 
The  grain  is  now  become  mellow  and 
sweet,  and  after  having  been  crushed  in  a 
kind  of  mill,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  its 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  pordons  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  liquor  thus 
produced  has  the  name  of  timi,  which, 
having  under^ne  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  having  been  flavored  by  the  ad- 
dition of  hops,  &c^  constitutes  ale  or  beer. 
What  remains  of  the  malt  afler  brewing, 
is  called  the  grams,  which  are  used  for 
feedinjf  horses  and  cows.  The  tax  upon 
malt,  in  Enghmd,  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  English  revenue. 
Besides  the  use  of  barlev  for  malt,  it  is 
also  extensively  used  for  soup,  broth, 
bread,  &c.,  in  all  the  countries  or  Europe. 
(See  IhvitnkUion,) 

Malta  ^anciently,  MdUa);  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  possessed,  through 
several  centuries,  of  a  degree  of  celelnrity 
and  power  greater  than  has  ever  been 
attached  to  any  other  territoiy  of  so  littto 
extent;  lat  35^  53^  N.;  Ion.  14°  W  E. 
(of  the  observatory  of  the  grand  master) ; 
60  miles  from  Sicily ;  200  from  Calipia, 
the  nearest  point  of  Africa;  separated 
flK>m  the  small  island  of  Gozo  l^  a  strait 
four  miles  wide,  comprising,  with  Gozo ' 
and  the  rock  Cumino,  which  lies  between, 
ebom  170  square  miles.  Tlie  population 
of  the  group  was,  at  one  time,  114,000 ; 
at  present,  94,000;  of  which  14,000  be- 
kmffto  Gozo.  Besides  the  natives,  there 
are  English  (about  700,  besides  the  mili- 
tary), Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Egyptians, 
Itainns,  French  and  Dutch.  I%e  Mal- 
tese, English  and  Italian  are  the  predomi- 
nant languages.  The  soil  consiBCs  of  a 
thin  covering  of  earth,  on  a  soft,  calcareous 
rock,  and  is  increased  by  brealdne  up  the 
Burflice  of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel, 
and  rohring  it  throun^  the  earth.  To  the 
south-west,  the  land  rises  precipitousFr 
more  than  1200  feet;  to  the  north-east,  it 
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10  low.  niere  is  but  one  small  streun  In 
the  island,  whicfa  is  conducted,  by  an 
nqueduct  of  several  thousand  archei^  and 
^ij^t  wiles  long,  to  Valetta;  a  supply 
of  water  is  obtained  by  cisterns,  in  which 
Jtha  rain  water  is  collected.  The  southern 
shore  is  rocky,  and  without  any  harbor ; 
that  of  M arsa,  on  the  east,  forming  the 
port  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  completely  land- 
locked, and  capable  of  containing  500 
▼easels.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  mitigatod  by  a  sea  breeze,  which  always 
sets  in  at  nighL  The  priucipal  produc- 
tion is  cotton.  Melons  and  oranges,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  abundant  Com  is 
raised  in  small  quantities.  Figs  are  culti- 
vated with  great  care,  the  process  of  cap- 
rification  (see  /%»)  being  practised.  The 
Maltese  are  of  Airican  origin ;  with  a 
swarthy  skin,  hair  inclined  to  frizzle,  and 
nose  somewhat  flattened.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  excellent  seamen; 
but  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  vindic- 
tive and  dislionest  The  upper  class  speak 
Italian,  but  the  language  of  the  common 
people  is  a/Mitott,  compounded  of  Arabic 
(which  is  the  fundamental  and  principal 
part),  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  otiier 
languages.  The  Arabic  so  &r  predomi- 
nates, mat  the  peasants  of  Malta  and  Bar- 
baiy  can  understand  each  other.  They 
have  no  alphabet,  and,  according  to  the 
fimcy  of  individuals,  adopt  those  of  other 
tongues.  The  capital  is  ValetUi,  founded 
in  15^  by  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  grand  master 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  population 
of  40,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mag-, 
nificence  of  its  buildinss,  and  the  position 
and  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
chuich  of  St  John,  the  patron  of  the  or- 
der, is  a  noble  building,  340  feet  Ion  j^  and 
60  wide,  which  contained  great  nchcs, 
until  thev  were  sdzed  by  the  French. 
The  hotels  of  the  knights  corresponding  to 
the  eight  languages  into  which  the  order 
was  divided  (see  /oftn,  St^Knijghta  of)  are 
now  occupied  by  the  English  officers. 
The  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
armory  of  ancient  and  n^odem  weapons. 
The  great  hospital  afforded  aooommoda- 
tions  for  9000  patients,  who  were  attend- 
ed by  the  knights.  The  vessels  used  in 
the  hospitd  service  were  of  solid  silver. 
Immense  granaries,  ciit  out  of  the  rock, 
were  stOR»  with  com,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  garrison  20  years.  They  were 
hermeticfoly  closed,  and  the  grain  has 
been  preserved  in  them,  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
4]Be  after  a  hundred  years.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  the  strongest  in  the  world.    Be- 


sides five  forts^  oommandini^  die  most 
important  pointa,  there  are  lines  of  vast 
strength,  encloeinff  the  various  quartets, 
and  forminiF  wons  of  such  extent  as  to 
require  25,000  men  to  man  them,  and 
100,000  to  invest  the  place  comfMetely. 
Valetta  is  protected  on  three  ndes  by  the 
water,  and  on  tlie  fourth,  by  five  lines  of 
fortifications.  The  ditches  are,  in  some 
places,  90  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  ramparts  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  1000  pieces  of  caiinon  are 
mounted  on  the  works. — ^Malia  v^as  early 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (On 
the  antiquities,  inscriptionsi  vases,  coins, 
&C.,  consult  the  Mdta  ariica  Ubulraiaj 
by  Bres,  Rome,  1816, 4to.)  It  was  occu- 
pied, in  the  middle  ages,  by  the  Saracens 
and  Normans,  and,  in  1S30,  was  confeired, 
by  Charles  V,  on  the  knights  of  St  John, 
who  had  been  expelled  &om  Rhodes  by 
the  Tuiks.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the 
knights,  and  underwent  several  memorable 
In  1798,  genersl  Bonaparte  took 
>n  of  it,  on  his  expedition  to 
^t ;  and,  in  1800,  the  French  garrison 
was  obliged,  by  fiimine,to  capitulate  to  a 
British  foroe.  In  1814,  the  possession  of 
it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Aritain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. — See  Boisgelm,  Ancient 
and  Modem  MaUa  (London,  1805,  2  vols., 
4to.);  and  Bigelow's  interesting  TinweU 
inMaUaand  SicUy  (Bostoii,  l£3l);  Vas- 
salli's  Grammalica  ddla  Lmgua  MaUue 
(Malui,2ded.,1827.) 

Malte-B&un,  Conrad,  a  learned  and 
industrious  geographer,  and  an  active  po- 
litical writer,  was  bom  in  1775^  in  the 
Danish  province  of  Jiifdand.  His  family 
is  of  considerable  consequence  in  Dea- 
mark.  His  father  destined  him  to  the 
church ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste  for  tlie* 
oloffy,  and,  while  ot  the  university  of  Co- 
penhagen, he  ^ye  himself  up  to  Uteraiy 
puTBuiis,  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  edited  a  theatrical  journal  The  fii- 
ther  was  of  the  aristocratic  par^,  which 
called  for  a  war  with  France :  the  younger 
was  a  partisan  of  fineedom,  and  vrrote  in 
fiivor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  party  hav- 
ing arisen  which  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  constitution,  Malte-Bran 
became  one  of  the  most  active  memben 
of  it.  In  1796,  he  published,  against  feu- 
dality, and  die  coalition  of  sovereigns,  a 
bitter  satire,  called  the  Catechism  of  the 
Aristocrats.  This  drew  upon  him  a  pros- 
ecution, which  compelled  nim  to  take  ref* 
uge  in  Sweden ;  and,  while  there,  he  put 
to  presBSome  poems,  which  had  been  read 
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to  the  academy  of  Stockholm.  When 
count  Beroatom  (q.  v.)  was  on  his  death- 
bed, he  recommeuded  to  the  priDce-royal 
to  recall  Malte-Brun,  and  employ  him  in  a 
diplomadc  capacity.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  exile  returned  to  Denmark,  in 
1797,  and  was  fiivorably  received  by  the 
ministets;  but,  having  publicly  attacked 
-some  of  their  arbitrary  measures,  he  was 
again  under  the  necesaty  of  taking  flight 
to  Sweden,  whence  he  soon  aAer  removed 
to  Hambqrg.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
about  this  period  that  he  became  either 
the  founder,  or  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  of  a  secret  society,  called  the 
unUed  Sccmdinavicms^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  unite  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North 
uito  ojie  federative  republic.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  he  was  also  concerned 
with  another  association  of  the  same  kind, 
and  this  object  he  seems  to  have  zealously 
pursued  for  many  years :  he  did  not,  in- 
deed, desist  from  it'till  afler  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon.  His  scheme  excited  so 
much  alarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  demanded  fipom  the 
Danish  government  the  punishment  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  A  prose- 
cution was  accordingly  commenced  against 
M^te-Brun,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  Ae 
settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  condnued  to 
reside  there  till  his  death,  in  1826,  devoting 
himself  to  the  labors  of  literature,  particu- 
larly to  geographical  subjects.  Between 
1804  and  1807,  he  pubUshed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mentelle,  Political,  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Geoffraphy  (16  vols.  8vo.V 
In  1807,  appeared  his  Picture  of  Poland ; 
and,  in  1808,  he  began  a  periodical  work, 
with  the  tide  of  Annals  of  Voyages,  Ge- 
ography and  Ilistoiy,  which  extended  to 
a  large  number  of  volumes.  In  1814  and 
1815,  he  produced  another  periodical, 
called  the  spectator,  whi<;h  was  completed 
in  three  volumes.  His  System  of  Univer- 
sal Geography  is  the  most  complete  of  all 
tiie  ffeographical  systems.  An  English 
translation  has  been  made,  and  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  the  U. 
Suites,  one  of  which  contains  many  cor- 
rections fay  J.  G.  PercivaK  Malte-Bnm 
was  also  connected  with  the  Journal  of 
Debates,  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  legitimacy. 

Malthus,  T.  R.,  reverend ;  the  son  of 
Daniel  Malthus,  esquire,  of  Albury,  near 
Guildford,  a  gendeman  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  the  sugaester  of  the  work 
on  population,  ascrib^  to  his  son,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1798,  and  had 
its  foundation  in  Wallace  on  the  Numbers 


of  Mankind,  and  Lucas  on  Happiness. 
He  received  his  education  at  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  sub- 
sequentiy  a  fellow.  The  Essay  on  the 
Principles  uf  Population,  printed  under  his 
name,  in  1803,  obtained  a  rapid  circular 
tion,  and  was  translated  into  French  by 
Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Geneva.  The  fifth  edition  appeared  in 
1817  (3  vols.,  8vo.).  Its  leading  princi- 
ple is,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
mcrease  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  has  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  rep- 
utation. His  next  work  was  a  Letter  to 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  on  his  pro- 
posed Bill  for  t^e  Amendment  of  the 
Poor- Laws  (8vo.,  1807).     He  has.  since 

Sublished  Observations  on  the  Effect  of 
le  Corn-Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fall  in 
the  Price  of  Com  on  the  Agriculture  and 
ffeneral  Wealth  of  the  Country  (1814) ;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent  (1815) ;  the  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 
on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Importa- 
tion of  foreiffn  Com  (1815);  and  Addi- 
tions to  the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population.    When  the  East  India  tom- 

Sny  established  the  college  at  Hertford, 
r.  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  this  institution,  he  publislied 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  (1813);  aAd 
Statements  respecting  the  East  Inclia  col- 
lege (1817).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1820); 
Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (1827). 

MAI.VASIA  ;  a  district  in  the  Morea. 
The  chief  place,  called  Mcdvasia  di  Roma- 
mo,  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a 
fortress ;  has  a  bishop,  and  2000  inhabit- 
ants. Since  the  late  division  of  Greece, 
Malvasia  forms  a  province  of  the  depart- 
ment Laconia.  The  well-known  cape 
Malea  belongs  to  Malvasia.  The  famous 
Malmsey  wine  is  made  here  (also  on  some 
other  Greek  islands).  A  similar  kind  of 
wine  is  also  made  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  in 
Provence  and  Spain.  Aitiong  the  Sardin- 
ian wines  of  this  sort,  the  Malvagia  di 
Sorso  is  particularly  distinguished.  The 
Spanish  sort  comes  mostiy  from  Catalo- 
nia and  Teneriffe.  There  are  both  red 
and  white  kinds.    (See  Mcdmsey  ffine,) 

Mamelukes,  Mahlouks,  or  Mama- 
LUKEs  (from  the  Arabic  menudik,  a  slave) ; 
slaves  nrom  the  Caucasian  countries,  who, 
from  menial  offices,  were  advanced  to. 
dignities  of  state.  They  did  not,  howev- 
er, form  a  separate  body ;  but,  when  Gen- 
gis-Khan  luade  himself  master  of  the 
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greatest  part  of  Aaia,  in  the  thirteenth 
eenturyy^^and  carried  vast  numbers  of  the 
fahabitants  mto  alavenr,  Nedjm-eddin 
(Malek  Salah),  aultan  of  Egypt,  bought 
19^000  of  them,  including  natives  of 
Mingrelia  and  Ciroaana,  but  chiefly  Turks 
fiom  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  in- 
structed m  the  militaiy  exercises,  and 
formed  a  regular  corps  of  them.  They 
sOon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  rebellion.  Under  his  successor,  they 
interfered  in  the  government,  assassinated 
the  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1254,  ap- 
pointed Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number, 
sultan  of  Egypt  The  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egjrpt  continued  263  years. 
The  command  was  usually  held  by  the 
bravesi  of  their  number.  During  this  pe- 
riod, they  made  some  important  con- 
quests, andf  in  1291,  they  drove  the 
Franks  entirely  out  of  the  Eiast  Selim  I 
put  an  end  to  this  kingdom,  after  having 
taken  Cairo,  the  capital,  by  storm,  in  1517. 
He  placed  a  Turicish  pacha  as  governor 
over  Egypt,  but  appears  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  cueumstances,  to  leave  the 
24  beys,  #ho  governed  the  difierent  prov- 
incei^  in  possession  of  their  power.  This 
state  of  things  continued  more  than  200 
years.  But,  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
centunr,  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority 
over  the  TUrks  in  Egypt,  that  the  pacha 
appointed  hj  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
conform  entuely  to  their  wishes.  This 
superiority  was  owing  principally  to  Ali 
Bey,  who  ruled  with  unUmited  power, 
from  1766  to  1773,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated. The  Mameluke  beys,  especially 
Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  The 
Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out Egypt,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12,000 
men,  maintained  then*  numbers,  principally 
b^  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  fit>m  the  re-^ 
gioos  lyingbetween  the  Black  and  Caspi- 
an seas.  ?rhese  were  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  ftuth,  and  were 
all  educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time, 
ther  obtained  a  share  in  the  government, 
ana  some  of  them  even  becilme  beys ;  for 
none  but  Mamelukes  were  capable  of 
holding  tnis  office.  Thev  formed  a  fine 
body  (ttcavaliy,  and  attacked  the  French, 
when  they  kmded  in  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  funr;  but  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  ttie  European  artillery,  and 
^  many  of  them  soon  joined  the  French. 
The  present  pacha  of  jSgvpt,  Mohammed 
Ali  (q.  v.),  destroyed  the  beys,  in  1811,  by 
a  stratagem. 

MaUCALIA,    MAMHirSROUS    AmMALSy 


in  zoology ;  those  animals  which  produce 
their  young  alive,  and  feed  them  vrith 
milk  from  their  own  breasts  or  dugs. 
Man,  (juadrupeds,  and  the  cetacea,  are 
mammiferous.    (See  AnimaU.) 

MAMMZE-TaEE,  or  West  I^ia  Apri- 
^coT  {^namanMa  Americana) ;  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  native  of  tropical  America, 
and  interesting  fiom  the  qualities  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  This 
fruit  is  laige,  roundish,  and  contains  a 
bright  yellow,  firm  pulp,  which  is  envel- 
op^ with  a  thick,  leathery  rind :  within 
this  outer  rind  is  a  second  venr  delicate 
one,  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp,  which 
should  be  cautiously  removed,  odierwise 
it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  not 
very  strong  at  first,  but  gradually  increas- 
inff,  and  continuing  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  taste  is  peculiar,  sweet,  and  veiy 
agreeable,  and  is  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic,  pleasant  odor.  The  tree  belongs 
to  the  gutt^ertBj  the  same  fiunilv  with  the 
mangosUen,  and  attains  the  height  of  60 
or  ^  feet  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtuse, 
very  entire,  smooth,  and  6  or  8  inches  in 
lenffth.  The  flowers  are  white,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  difluse  a  de- 
lightful perfume. 

Mammon  ;  the  Syrian  god  of.  riches, 
mentioned  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  a 
personification  of  worldliness.  Spenser 
has  personified  Mammon  in  his  noblest 
manner  (book  ii,  canto  7),  where  sir  Guy- 
on  is  represented  amid  the  secret  treas- 
ures of  tne  ^god  of  the  worid  and  worid- 
Imm." 

Mammoth  (Russian  momot))  a  Gpecies 
of  extinct  elephant  (q.  v.),  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  entuely  distinct  fiom  the  ex- 
isting species  of  Asia  and  Africa.  (See 
El^phanL)  It  has  left  proofi  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Europe,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in 
America.  A  great  quantity  of  fossil  ivory 
is  obtained  from  Siberia,  ieind  it  is  visible, 
almost  every  where,  on  die  banks  of  riv- 
ers, which  undermine  the  soiL  Whole 
carcasses,  covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  pre- 
served by  the  eternal  frost  of  those  re- 
gions, have  even  been  found  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Siberia.  The  bones  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  of 
giants.  They  have  been  found  in  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  and  Humboldt  discovered 
them  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quita  A 
mammoth,  in  complete  preservation,  was 
seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  ui  Siberia,  who 
found  the  skeleton  to  be  9^  feet  hi^,  and 
14  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
coccyx.    The  tusks  wen  9  feet  long.  The 
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scientific  name  of  th»  animal  is  dtfhas 
primogtnmB  (Blumenb.),  or  tUphant  foaail 
(Guv.y.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  witii 
the  mastodon,  a  gigantic  fossil  animal  of 
North  America.  (See  Magtodofiy  and  Or- 
ganie  Remains.) 

Mammoth  Gate  ;  a  stupendous  cave  in 
Kentucky,  near  Green  rirer,  130  miles 
Boutfa-flouUi-west  of  Lexington.  It  has 
been  penetrated  9  or  10  miles,  and  has 
many  windings  that  have  not  been  ex- 
plored. The  depth  is  60  or  70  feet  It 
contains  fibres,  some  of  which  are  of 
immense  size  and  fantastic  form;  but  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  the 
yariety  or  beauty  of  its  productions,  having 
none  of  the  beautiful  stalactites  found  in 
many  other  caves.  The  earth  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  manufactured. 

Man,  in  natural  history,  according  to 
some  naturalists,  ahhou^,  it  must  be  con- 
fbemd,  rather  from  motives  of  pride  than 
from  anatomical  considerations,  forms  the 
order  bmanoj  in  the  class  nuimmalia ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  scientifically, 
is  included  in  the  fiimil^  hmanoy  in  the 
order  ont^opomofT^Ao,  which  contains,  also, 
the  two  families  of  quadnanana,  or  proper 
monkeys,  and  Utnun,  The  family  Jnmana, 
according  to  this  classification,  contains 
three  ffenera, — man,  the  orang-outang,  and 
the  gw6oR.  Linnaeus  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  class  man  (homo,  homo  st^piens) 
in  a  scientific  system  with  otlier  animals; 
and  he  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
some,  as  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  such  an  approximation ;  but 
classification  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact 
in  anatomy,  and  the  philosopher,  who  ob- 
serves ancf  interprets  nature,  is  not  surely 
to  blame.  Man,  then,  whether  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a 
port  of  it ;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole  spe- 
cies, distinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all ; 
whether  defined  to  be  a  biped  without 
feathers,  or  a  quadruped  without  hoofs,  a 
monkey  with  a  voice,  or  a  monkey  with- 
out a  tail, — if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reason, 
and  his  immortal  nature, — is  a  being  pro- 
vided with  two  hands,  designed  for  pre- 
hension, and  havinff  fingers  protected  by 
flat  naib,  and  two  reet,  veith  single  soles, 
desdned  fbr  walking ;  vnth  a  single  stom- 
ach, and  with  three  kinds  of  teeth, — inci- 
sive, canine  and  molar.  His  posidon  is 
upright,  his  food  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, his  body  naked.  It  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race ; 
bat  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words;  and 


if  the  term  species  is  used  in  its  common 
scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  how« 
ever,  certain  and  constant  difierences  of 
stature,  physiognomy,  color,  nature  of  the 
hair,  or  form  of  tbe  skull,  which  have 

S'iven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species, 
lumenbach  reduces  these  varieties  to 
£vei  1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely. 
Western  Asia,  E^astem  and  Northern  Af- 
rica, Uindooetan  and  Europe.  Its  char- 
acters are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more  or 
less  white  or  brown;  the  cheeks  tinged 
with  red;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  mir; 
the  head  almost  spherical ;  the  fiiee  oval 
and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched ;  the 
mouth  snHdl ;  the  front  teeth  placed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features « 
of  such  a  countenance,  which  is  that  of 
the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered  (by  them  at  leasts  as  the  most 
agreeable,  llie  Hindoos,  tne  Abyssmi- 
ans,  the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Atlas,  have  features  not  essendally  dififer- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Europeans,  except 
in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  which,  among 
the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian  mountaineers, 
is  quite  fair.  Blunienbach  calls  this  vari- 
ety the  Caucasian,  from  its  supposed  oii- 
^n  in  the  Gaucasua  2.  The  necond  va- 
riety was  formeriy  called  the  Tartar,  but 
improperiy,  as  the  Tartars  do  not  belong 
to  it  It  has  more  recently  been  called 
the  Eastern  variety.  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow ;  the  hair  black,  stifi^ 
straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square ;  the  face  large,  flat  and  depressed ; 
the  features  indistinctly  nkarked ;  the  nose 
small  and  flat;  the  cheeks  round  and 
prominent;  the  chin  pointed;  the'  efe» 
small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiat- 
ics to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  mount 
Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  In  Europe,  it 
embraces  the  Finns  and  Laplanders ;  and, 
in  America,  the  Esquimaux.  Other  wri- 
ters have  classed  the  Finns,  as  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  the  first  vari- 
ety. 9.  The  American  variety  resembles 
that  last  described  in  several  points.  Its 
principal  characters  are  the  copper-color; 
stifif^  thin,  straight  black  hair;  low  fore- 
head ;  eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  somewliat 
projecting ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the 
fiice  large.  This  varie^  comprises  all  the 
Americans  except  tbe  Esquimaux.  There 
are  several  branches,  however,  which  dif- 
fer considerably.  4.  The  fourth  variety 
of  Blumenbach  appean  yet  more  aribitra- 
lyand  uncertain  than  the  last.  It  is  called 
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by  him  the  Mdojf^  and  described  as  of  a 
tawny  color ;  tlie  hair  blaclc,  soft,  thick 
and  curled ;  the  forehead  a  little  projecting ; 
the  nose  thick,  wide  and  flattened;  the 
mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  proiecting. 
This  variety  comprehends  the  isiandeFB 
of  the  Pacmc  ocean.  5.  The  remaining 
variety  is  the  Necro.  Its  characters  are, 
color  black ;  hair  black  and  woolly ;  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ; 
cheek-bones  projecting;  nose  large,  and 
ahnoet  confounded  with  the  upper  jaw; 
the  upper  front  teeth  obfiquely  placed; 
the  lips  thick ;  the  chin  drawn  in ;  the 
less  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
Western  and  Southern  Afiica,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the 
interior.  There  are  very  great  differences 
in  the  tribes  included  in  this  variety :  the 
Negro,  with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and 
wool ;  the  Caffre,  with  a  copper  complex- 
ion, and  long  hair ;  the  soo^  Papous,  or 
New  Guinearoan ;  the  native  of  Van  ^Die- 
men's  Land ;  the  Harafores,  who  are  found 
in  Borneo,  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  dif- 
fer more  in  situation  than  in  features. 
(Bee  Blumcdbach,  Dt  FaridaU  naUva 
Generis  Humani)  Boiy  de  St  Vincent, 
in  his  Eemna  ZooLogiquea  eur  VHomme^ 
divides  the  human  race  into  15  species, 
and  numerous  varieties.  Man,  couindered 
in  his  nobler  charsctef  of  a  social,  moral, 
religious  and  political  being,  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  under  other 
heads.  (See  Latufuc^e,  Pkilology,  PoUt- 
ical  biitUuHonef  lUUgton,) 

Man,  Isls  of  (itieMmada  of  Ptolemy) ; 
an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Irish  sea,  neariy  equidistant  from  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
90  miles  lone,  and  12,  where  widest, 
broad ;  70  in  curcumference ;  square  miles, 
220;  population,  in  1821,  40,084;  chief 
towns,  Casdetown  (the  capital),  Douglas, 
Peel  and  Ramsay;  k)n.  4''  30"  W.;  lat, 
54°  15'  N.  The  interior  is  mountainous. 
Snowfield,  or  Snafield,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
soil,  not  naturally  very  productive,  is 
greatly  fertilized  by  the  abundance  of  sea^ 
weed  cast  upon  the  shore.  Agriculture, 
of  late,  has  made  neat  advances.  The 
productions  are  bariey,  wheat,  oats,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  flax,  catde,  sheep,  poultry, 
&c  The  island  contains  17  parishes,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  sQrled 
Mum  ofSodor  and  Man,  who  is  sole  bar- 
on of  the  island.  The  Manx  language,  a 
kind  of  Gaelic^  prevails  in  the  interior,  but 
English  is  spoken  in  the  towns.  On  the 
south  is  a  small  island,  called  the  Calf  of 
Man,  which  is  separated  by  a  narrow 


channel— In  1405,  the  island  was  mnted 
to  lord  Stanley,  and,  in  1735,  became 
vested  in  the  duke  of  AthoL  In  1764,  it 
was  sold  to  Great  Britam  for  £70,000, 
with  all  its  riffhts  of  sovereignty. 

Maiv-of-War  ;  a  ship  of  war ;  an  aim- 
ed ship. 

Man-of-war  Biro.     (See  Albairoes.) 

M  ArrAUif  ( pipra,  Lin.).  This  is  a  small 
genus  of  birds  peculiar  to  South  America, 
having  a  compressed  beak,  thicker  than 
broad,  grooved ;  nasal  fosse  larg^  Their 
tail  and  feet  are  short  In  their  general 
form  and  propordons,  they  are  not  very 
unlike  the  titmouse.  They  are  generally 
small,  and  inhabit  the  depths  of  forests, 
being  seldom  seen  in  culdvated  fields. 
The  largest  of  these  birds,  die  P.militaris, 
is  distinguished  by  a  beautifiil  crest  of  red 
feathers  upon  its  head.  Its  back  is  of  a 
fine  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a 
deep  black. — Closely  allied  to  diese  birds 
is  one  6f  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  the 
leathered  tribe, — the  cock  of  the  rock  (m- 
pieola).  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  pigeon, 
IS  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  funiisii- 
ed  with  a  double  crest  of  feathers  on  its 
head,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  ftin.  They 
live  on  firuits,  scratch  the  earth  like  the 
coipmon  fowl,  and  form  theur  nest  of  dry 
wood,  in  deep  holes  in  the  rocks.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs. 

Manasarowara,  a  lake  of  Thibet, 
among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  one  of 
the  nK)St  venerated  of  all  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  visit  it  in  gfeex  numbers,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difliculdes  of  the  journey.  The 
Thibetians  also  hold  it  in  great  reverence, 
and  come  firom. great  distances  to  throw 
into  it  the  ashes  of  their  friends.  It  is 
about  15  miles  lone  and  11  broad,  and, 
with  its  borders  of  lofty  crags,  and  its 
towering  barrier  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, forms  a  magnificent  scene,  .Its 
shores  are  covered  with  monastic  houses. 
Manas SEH ;  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  born 
in  Egypt.  When  brought  with  Ephroim 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  his  grandfarher 
Jacob,  the  old  man  placed  his  right  bond 
upon  the  head  of  the  younger,  and  his 
left  upon  that  of  Manasseh,  thus  depriving 
the  latter  of  the  precedence  due  to  his 

Kiority  of  buth.  The  descendants  of 
anasseh  formed  a  tribe,  which,  in  the 
promised  land,  was  setded,  half  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  half  in  the  territory  of  Sama- 
ria, Sichem  and  Bethany.  (See  Hebmoa.) 
Mancando  (abbreviated  monc,  Italiau) 
is  used  in  music  to  denote  that  the  time 
of  a  piece  must  become  slower  and  slow- 
er, and  the  tone  by  degrees  vanish. 
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Mahcsa,  La ;  a  proyince  of  Spain  in 
New  Castile,  almost  every  way  sunound- 
ed  by  mountains,  fonning  an  immense 
plain,  intersected  by  ridges  of  low  bills 
and  rocks ;  not  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept mud  walls,  about  the  villages ;  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  dwarfish  ever- 
green oaks  and  olive  plants,  scarce  de- 
serving the  name.  All  this  vast  tract  of 
open  country  is  cultivated  in  com  and 
vines.  A  traveller  says,  **  There  is  no  la- 
borer nor  young  female  peasant,  who  is 
not  well  acouainted  with  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho.''  This  is  tlie  most  cheerful 
country  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  af- 
fiible,  and  great  lovers  of  music  and 
dancing ;  population,  214,087 ;  square 
miles,  8000 ;  chief  towns,  Ciudad-Real 
and  Ocana. 

Manche,  DEPARTireifT  OF  La  ;  in  the 
north-western  part  of  France,  on  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  called  in  French  La  Manche, 
(See  Deparimeni,  and  Ckannd,) 

Manchester  ;  an  andent  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  known  for  its  extensive 
manufactures;  186  miles  N.  W.  of  London, 
33  E.  of  Liverpool ;  lat  53»  29"  N. ;  Ion.  2» 
14^  W. ;  population  in  1801,  84,000  ;  in 
1811,  98,000;  in  1821,  133,788,  and,  in 
1831,  including  the  neighborhood,  233,380. 
Manchester  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Irwell,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  Irwell  is  ren- 
dered navigable  to  Liveipool,  and,  b^ 
means  of  canals,  the  town  has  conmiuni- 
cation  with  the  watera  on  both  shores  of 
the  island.  (See  Canals  of  Great  BritamJ) 
It  is  also  connected  with  Liverpool  hv 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lail-road,  ^ 
traveised  by  steam-cairiages,  moving  with 
an  almost  incredible  sp^.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Irwell  stands  Salfoitl, 
which,  though  under  a  different  jurisdic- 
tion, is  so  connected  with  Manchester  as  al- 
ways to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  sta- 
tistical reports.  The  town  presents  nothing 
remarkable  in  an  aiphitectund  point  of 
view.  It  has  a  college,  an  homtal  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  boys,  a  library,  and 
several  establishments  fer  the  promotion 
of  education  and  science.  The  phik>- 
sophical  and  literary  society  has  published 
transactions  containing  some  valuable  me- 
moirs. iThe  ground  on  which  Manchester 
stands  is  a  penect  level,  and  from  whatev- 
er side  it  is  approached,  its  crowd  of 
spires,  towere,  manu&ctories  and  ware- 
houses appears  minglinj^  with  the  smoke 
that  hangs  over  iL  It  is  to  the  cotton- 
trade  that  the  town  owes  its  wealth  and 
growth.  The  productive  powers  of  ma- 
chinery have  even  expanded  in  a  much 


greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  its 
populauon.  The  inventions  of  Arkwriffht 
produced  a  new  era  in  its  history.  The 
processes  of  carding,  spinning,  weavmgy 
and  many  of  those  of  bieadung,  dyeinir 
and  printing,  are  conducted  by  means  of 
machinery,  which,  in  (nroductive  power,  is  ^ 
equivalent  to  a  pcmulation  of  several  mil-  * 
lion&  Between  lol4  and  1828,  naore  than 
200  steam-engines  were  set  up,  cairyinff 
over  30,000  looms  fer  weaving  aJone.  Of 
703,200  bales  of  cot;ton  imported  into 
Liverpool  (1825),  nine  tenths  were  con- 
sumed at  Manchester.  Besides  the  man- 
ufacture of  every  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
there  are  iron  fbunderies,  shops  for  making 
machines,  &c.,which  consoine  great  quan- 
tities of  the  coal  abundant  in'  the  neiffhbor- 
hood.  Manchester  does  not  sena  anv 
member  to  parliament,  but  the  reform  bill 
proposes  to  give  it  twomemberB.  (See 
ParUamenlary  RrformJ) 

MARcnkNEEL  (hqfpimant  numeemtta) ; 
a  West  Indian  tree,  celebrated  for  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  milky  juice 
which  abounds  in  every  part  of  it  When 
a  drop  of  this  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  causes  the  same  sensatKm  as  a  burning 
coal,  and  quickly  produces  a  vesicle. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  poisoning  the  points 
of  their  arrows,  which  preserve  their  ven- 
om for  a  longtime.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  femng  these  trees,  first  build  a 
fire  round  the  trunks,  in  order  to  make 
the  juice  evaporate,  and  cover  their  eyes 
with  gauze;  but, notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  they  are  subject  to  be  incom- 
moded with  the  dust  The  accounts, 
however,  which  represent  it  as  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  the  shade,  or  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  rain  which  has  fallen  upon 
this  tree,  are  hiffhiy  exagserated.  The 
inhabitipts  of  Martmique  rormerly  burnt 
entire  forests  of  the  manchineel,  in  order  to 
fifee  their  dwellings  from  its  presence. 
This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  nmily  eu- 
phorinacea ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate, 
serrate  and  shining;  the  fruit  has  the 
form,  color  and  scent  of  a  small  apple,, 
and  contains  a  nut  about  as  laige  as  a 
chesmut  It  is  said  that  drinking  copious- 
ly of  sea-water  is  the  best  remedy,  when 
a  portion  of  this  fruit  has  been  swallowed. 
It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
paits  of  tropical  America,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ocean. 

Manco  Gapac,  legiaiator  and  first  inca 
of  the  Peruvians,  was  the  12th  in  ascent 
from  the  inca  who  reined  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  m  1532;  an  intenral 
computed  by  the  natives  at  about  400 
yeaia    Their  tradition  was,  that  this  per- 
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son,  with  Mama  Oella  his  wife,  and  sister, 
appeared  suddenly  in  ab  island  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  and  doelarsd  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  Sim,  sent  down  to  civilize  and 
instruct  them.  Manco  accordingly  taught 
the  n^n  agricultire  and  other  useful  aits, 
whilst  his  wife  instructed  the  women  to 
spin  and  weave.  He  taught  the  Peru- 
vians 10  revere  internally,  as  the  highest 
and  unknown  dei^,  Pachakamak,  i.  e.  the 
soul  or  support  of  the  veorld ;  extemallv, 
however,  and  as  an  inferior  and  visible 
deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
sacnfices  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  the 
beneftui^r  of  men.  Perhaps  some  stran- 
ger, from  a  civilized  land,  appeared  in 
Peru,  and  employed  religion  to  procure  an 
ascendency  which  enabled  him  to  ferm  a 
regular  government  Manco  Capac  died 
B&r  a  long  and  prosperous  reign^  and)  ^ 
fiir  as  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  seems 
justly  to  have  been  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  benefectors  of  mankind  by  the  benev- 
olence of  his  iustitutions.  (See  Robert- 
eon's  lEstory  qfAmenccu) 

Mandajcits.  a  writ  of  maafidamiu  (we 
command)  is,  in  general,  a  command  issu- 
ing from  some  superior  court,  as  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  and,  in 
the  U.  States,  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  or  a  superior  or  supreme  court  of 
any  state, -directed  to  some  inferior  court, 
or  to  some  person  or  corporation,  requir- 
iii|^  them  to  do  some  particular  thing, 
which  such  superior  court  has  previously 
determined  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do,  or, 
dt  least,  supposes  to  be  consonant  to  right 
and  justice.  It  issues  where  a  party  has 
a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  has  no 
other  remedy,  and  in  some  cases  where 
he  has  another,  but  a  tedious  and  inade- 
quate one.  It  is  either  in  the  alternative, 
ordering  tibe  court,  corporation  or  party,  to 
which  or  whom  it  is  directed,  to  do  the 
thing  specified,  or  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  done ;  or  ab- 
solute, commanding  the  thing  specified  to 
be  done  without  any  condition  or  alterna- 
tive. The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  in 
title  alternative,  directing  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear,  and  snow  cause 
against  its  being  issued  absolutely,  and  in 
case  of  there  being  no  appearance,  or  no 
sufficient  cause  to  the  contraiy  beinff 
shown,  an  absolute  mandamua  is  issued. 
The  cases  enumerated  for  the  issuing  of 
this  writ,  by  sir  William  Blackstone,  are— 
to  compel  the  party  applying  to  be  restor- 
ed to  some  office  or  franchise  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  temporal  or  spuitual ;  to 
an  academical  degree;  to  the  use  of  a 
meeting-house,  &c. :  it  lies  for  the  produc- 


tion, inspection  or  delivery  of  public  books 
and  papere ;  fer  the  surrender  of  the  rq^polM 
of  a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  corpo- 
rate to  affix  their  common  seal ;  or  to 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court  It  may 
be  directed  to  an  inferior  court,  ordering 
it  to  proceed  in  the  hearine  of  a  cause,  or 
to  enter  up  a  judgment  It  is  sometimes 
directed  to  a  corporation,  directing  them 
to  choose  officers.  The  statute  of  2  CSeo. 
II,  c  4,  provides  for  its  being  issued  to 
command  an  election  of  a  mayor  or  other 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  town  or  bor- 
ough ;  and  so,  where  one  is  elected  to  any 
ofiice,  as  town-clerk,  or  is  legally  elected 
member  of  any  public  body,  as  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  a  pity,  and  is  refused  admis- 
sion or  recognition  as  such,  this  writ  may 
be  issued  in  his  behalE  By  an  act  of  the 
congress  of  the  U.  States,  passed  Sept  ^ 
1789,  the  supreme  court  has  power  to 
issue  "  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law,  to  aixy  courts  appointed,  or  persons 
holding  office  under  Uie  U.  States.^ 

Mandan  ;  a  fert  and  Indian  village  on 
the  Missouri,  1600  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  course  of  the  river;  Ion.  100^ 
5fr  W.;  Iat47*>  W  N.  This  place  is  re- 
markable fer  the  encampment  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  during  the  winter  of  1804-^ 
when  on  their  expedition  up  the  MissourL 
They  state,  that  on  die  17th  of  December, 
the  thermometer  fell  here  to  45^  below  0. 
The  Mandan  Indians  are  in  this  vicini^. 

Mandane;  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (See 
Q^ritf,  and  CamhystsJ) 

Mandarixvs;  the  official  nobility  in 
China.    (See  China,  vol.  iii.,  p  145.) 

Mahdate  ;  an  order  in  Germany,  used 
fer  a  decree  of  a  court  of  iusdce,  by  which, 
on  the  application  of  a  plaintiff,  something 
is  ordered  or  prohibited  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  process  is  unconditional 
(siiM  dttusula)  if  no  legal  opposition  can 
be  anticipated,  conditional  {eum  daunda) 
if  the  other  par^  is  at  liberty  to  make  re- 
monstrances.— Mandate  was  also  the  name 
S'ven  to  a  certain  kind  of  paper-money  in 
e  French  revolution.  After  the  aasig- 
nab,  which  had  been  kept  in  circulation 
bv  the  violence  of  Robespierre,  had  lost 
all  credit,  a  new  money  was  6mlted,— the 
moiuitxto,—- founded,  like  the  asaignaU,  on 
the  credit  derived  from  the  confiscated 
property,  but  vrith  the  essential  difference, 
that  specific  pieces  of  property,  enume- 
rated in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  bills,  whilst  the  assignats 
furnished  only  a  genaral  claim.  The  man- 
dates could  be  realized  at  any  moment,  as 
the  owner  was  authorized  to  take  any 
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portion  of  the  property  euumerated  on  the 
tab]e,as  soon  as  he  made  his  intention 
known,  and  paid  the  quarter  part  of  its 
assigned  value  without  any  further  for- 
mahty.  First  600,000,000  of  mandates 
were  created,  but  soon  after  (March  18, 
1796),  2,400,000,000.  A  forced  circula- 
tion was  given  to  them,  by  which  the 
govemment  was  enabled  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
This  was  hardly  done,  when  the^  also 
sunk  to  nothing  ;  they  were,  tfaere&re,  in 
part  redeemed,  while  the  rest  disappeared 
of  themselves.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
this  burden,  France  owed  her  deliverance 
to  this  measure.  The  evil  carried  along 
with  its  excess  its  cure. 

MAin>EviLLE,  sir  John,  a  celebrated 
English  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, was  bom  at  St.  Alban^  He  was  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  bred  a  physician ; 
but  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  in- 
duced, him,  in  1332,  to  set  out  upon  a 
course  of  travels,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  34  years.  During  this  period, 
acco!;^ing  to  his  own  account,  he  visited 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Egypt  and  Libya, 
makmg  himself  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
euagee,  and  collecting  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation, true  and  Silse,  which  he  com- 
,  mitted  to  writing  in  Li&tin,  French  and 
English..  He  died  at  Liege,  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, the  inscription  on  which  denominates 
him  John  de  MandeviUe^  alias  De  Barba^ 
Lord  of  CampoH.  The  'only  genuine  edi- 
tion of  his  travels,  entitled  the  Voiagt  and 
JVavaiU  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUj  Knighl, 
was  printed  from  an  original  manuscript 
in  the  Cotton  library  (1727,  8vo.).  His 
extreme  credulity  in  the  collection  of  ab- 
surd and  fabulous  stories  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  unblushing  indulgence  in  the  most 
extravagant  fictions. 

Mandeville,  Bernard,  a  writer  and 
physician  of  considerable  temporary  ce- 
lebrity, was  born  in  Holland  about  1670. 
He  was  probably  of  English  extraction, 
as  he  fixed  his  residence  m  England,  and 
wrote  his  works  in  the  English  language. 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  toe 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made 
Public  Benefits,  first  printed  in  1723.  The 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  founded  on  tlie 
sophism,  that  the  luxury  and  superfluity 
which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vices  which  they  engender, 
are  oflen  the  causes  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, and  hence  the  necessary  prevalence 
of  vicious  principles  in  human  nature. 
Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  his  general 
views  of  mankind  are  of  tlie  most  dispar- 
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aging  tendency ;  and  he  declares  against  all 
attempts  to  exalt  the  humble  classes  by  edu- 
cation. Many  answers  appeared,  ajnong 
which  was  one  by  bishop  Berkeley,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  1723,  in  bis  Letter  to 
Dion.  His  JF'ree  Thoughts  on  Religion 
(17^),was  deemed  deistical.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works.    He  died  in  1733. 

Manoingoes  ;  a  nation  of  negroes  found 
in  different  parts  of  Western  Africa,  in  Sen- 
egambia  and  Guinea.  They  are  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  their  language  is, 
in  some  measure,  the  conunercial  language 
of  Western  Africa.  They  are  superior  to 
most  of  the  African  tribes  in  civilization. 

Mandola,  or  Mandoline  ;  an  instru- 
ment, the  name  of  which  is-  much  more 
musical  than  its  tones.  The  Italian  name 
is  numdoki,  mandora.  It  has  four  strings, 
belongs  to  the  lute  and  ffuitar  species, 
and  is  played  with  a  quiU  as  well  as 
with  the  finger.  There  are  also  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  with  six  or  more 
strings,  which,  therefore,  approach  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  the  lute  (q.  v.).  It  is  chief- 
ly in  use  in  Italy,  and  is  pleasing  when  it 
accompanies  the  easy  song  of  the  country 
people.    The  strings  are  of  steel  or  brass. 

Mandragoba  and  Mandrake  ;~a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  root  which 
grew  clefl  into  two  parts,  and  resembled 
the  human  form.  Hence  miraculous 
powers  were  attributed  to  it,  and  the  herb 
It  produced  was  called  circiKUm,  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Antiquity  bookviil. 
chap.  2),  Solomon  had  such  a  plant,  which 
drove  away  demons.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat- 
ural History  (lib.  25,  cap.  13)  directs  how 
it  should  be  dug  up ;  and  Josephus,  who 
called  it  hararas,  states  something  similar. 
This  root  was  supposed  to  have  a  double 
sex,  and  to  make  prolific ;  hence  commen- 
tators on  the  Bible  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  fmit  which  Rachel  desired  of 
Leah,  accoixling  to  Genesis  xxx.  14. 

Mandrake.    (See  Mandragorcu) 

Mandshures,  or  Mantchoos.  Two 
nations,  the  Mandshures  and  Tunguses, 
whose  common  origin  is  proved  by  their 
traditions,  their  language  and  their  physi- 
cal conformation,  belong  to  the  Mand- 
shore  race,  which  wanders  over  the  vast 
deserts  in  the  east  of  Siberia  and  north  of 
Mongolia.  They  were  known  in  th^  ear- 
liest times  under  the  name  of  the  Kins,  or 
MutsJtes.  From  A.  D.  926  they  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Khitans,  and  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  Corea,  in  Eastern  Tartary,  as  far 
as  to  the  Eastern  sea  and  the  Amour.  In 
1114,  they  revolted,  under  Okota,  against 
the  Khitans,  and.  in  1118,  established 
the  kingdom  of  Kin,  in  China,  which 
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was  called  from  the  founder  of  the  dynas- 
ty. In  1125,  Tai-taong  overtlirew  the 
kingdom  of  the  Kiiitans,  in  the  north  of 
China ;  he  then  attacked  the  Song,  who 
had  called  him  in  to  their  assistance,  com- 
pelle<l  Wey-t8ong  to  cede  to  him  a  part 
of  China,  and  deprived  his  successor  of 
the  remainder  of  northern  China,  leaving 
him  only  tlie  southern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Mongols,  hitherto  vassals  of  the  Kina^ 
revolted  under  the  successor  of  Tai-tsong, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  to  them 
a  part  of  their  territory..  In  1208,  Gengish 
Khan  refused  the  payment  of  tribute;  in 
1212  and  1213,  entu^Iy  defeated  the  Kins, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the  Kins 
themselves  his  tributarie&  In  121 5,  Ning- 
tsong,  sovereign  of  China,  of  the  dynastyof 
Song,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  In  1221, 
the  Kins  were  deprived  of  part  of  their 
territory,  by  Gengis-Khan.  In  1230,  Ok- 
tai  continued  the  war,  and  reduced  the 
kingdom  under  Gnai-tsong.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kins  from  China,  they 
first  re-appeared  in  1556,  under  the  name 
of  the  ManlchooB,  They  found  reeepuon 
in  Lea-Tong,  between  Sharra- Mongolia 
and  Corea;  but,  in  1616,  they  invaded 
China  under  Tien ming,  and  made  exten- 
sive conquests.  To  increase  the  confu- 
sion, the  rebel  Li  excited  an  insurrection, 
attacked  the  emjieror  Wey-tsong,  in  1643, 
and  defeated  him.  The  empei^r  hanged 
himself,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynas- 
ty of  Ming,  the  last  family  of  native  princte 
in  China.  A  reconcihution  was  now 
effected  w^th  the  Mantchoos.  Tsonte 
drove  Li  out  of  Pekin,  but  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  his  son,  in  1644,  since  which 
period  the  Mantchoos  have  been  the 
sovereigns  of  China.  There  are  at  pres^ 
ent  no  Mantchoos  within  tlie  Russian  ter- 
ritory ;  a  part  of  them,  when  the  Russians 
came  to  Siberia,  lefl  their  possessions  in 
East  Siberia,  extending  from  lake  Baikal 
to  the  Mongolian  mounuiins,  and  along 
the  river  Amour,  and  withdrew  to  the 
Amour  and  China ;  those  who  remained, 
and  submitted  to  the  Russian  government, 
fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  China,  by 
the  treaty  of  Nertchinak,  by  which  Russia 
gave  up  all  the  Amour  and  the  Mantchoos, 
wiio  were  its  subjects.  The  Stanovoi- 
krel>et  mountains  now  form  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  country  inhabited  by  die  Tun- 
gnsps,  part  of  whom  are  tributary  to 
China,  part  to  Russia,  and  part  are  inde- 
pendent 

Mane.    (See  Hair,) 

Manege,  or  Manage,  is  used  to  denote 
the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  horses,  or 


the  place  set  apart  for  equeslmn  ezercses: 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  de- 
rive it  fix>m  the  Italian  maneggio,  Sonie 
writers  .derive  it  from  the  I^n,  a  mcaiu 
agendo.  Most  horses  are,  by  nature,  ex- 
tremely docile,  and,  when  proper  means 
are  used  with  them,  they  are  very  well  dis- 
posed to  obey  their  masters.  These  ought, 
therefore,  to  endeavor,  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  acquue  the  confidence  of 
the  animal,  by  kind  and  gentle  treatment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  utmecessary  severity. 
Some  horses,  indeed,  are  naturally  vicious 
or  obsdnate,  and  must  be  occasionally 
punished ;  but  the  chasdsement  should  be 
inflicted  with  judgment  and  discrinuna- 
tton.  Spirit  has  b^n  sometimes  mistaken 
for  vice,  and  many  horses,  not  naturally 
vicious,  have  been  rendered  so  by  severity 
and  injudicious  treatment  A  horse's 
education  may  commence  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  three  years,  and  it  will 
sreatly  facilitate  future  operations  if  he 
has  b^n  housed  during  the  winter.  About 
this  age,  a  halter  or  cavesson  (a  noose- 
band)  should  be  put  upon  the  foal,  that  he 
may  become  familiar  with  it.  The  groom, 
too,  when  he  cleans  the  animal,  should 
lift  each  of  his  feet,  and  strike  them  gendy 
•  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hammer,  afler 
which  he  will  readily  submit  to  be  shod 
when  necessary.  Next,  before  feeding, 
the  groom  should  put  a  saddle  on  the 
back  of  the  foal,  and  remove  it  again  with 
great  caution.  After  a  while,  the  girth 
may  be  bound  over  the  saddle,  and  the 
(bal  left  to  stand  and  feed.  Every  thing 
should  be  taught  gradually  and  genU^,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  rendering-  the  animal 
timid  or  vicious.  The  horse  should  now 
t>e  made  to  run  at  the  end  of  a  long  rein, 
held  in  the  hand,  a  nooseband  being  put 
on  his  nose,  and  a  man  following  him, 
if  necessary,  with  a  long  whip.  This  ex- 
ercise should  be  performed  with  great 
gentleness,  and  but  httle  at  a  time,  that 
the  horse  may  not  be  fatigued,  stupified 
or  discouraged.  After  he  has  acquired  a 
firm,  regular,  and  determined  motion,  he 
may  be  mounted.  Only  a  trench  or  snsifile 
and  cavesson  should  be  used  at  first  The 
bit  and  bridle  should  not  be  introduced 
till  the  horse  has  l>een  taught  to  cany  his 
head  high,  bnd  is  free  in  his  motions.  A 
fine  carriage  is  to  be  given  to  the  horse 
by  bringing  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  to 
form  a  perpendicular  line  fiiom  his  forehead 
to  his  nose,  after  which  his  head  should  be 
brought  a  littie  more  inwards  by  pulling 
the  inward  rein  gendy  and  by  degree^ 
and  crossing  the  outward  rein  a  Uttle  over, 
whereby  he  acquires  the  most  beautiful 
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positioii,  and  is  better  able  to  go  through 
his  exercises.  The  natural  paces  of  a 
horse  are  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop,  to 
which  some  horses,  of  themselves,  add  an 
amble.  In  a  walk,  a  horse  lifls  two  legs 
on  a  side,  one  after  the  other,  beginning 
with  the  hind  leg  first ;  in  an  amble,  two 
legs  on  a  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  a  trot, 
two  at  the  same  time,  and  keeps  two 
on  the  ground  crosswise.  In  galloping 
straight  forward,  the  horse  may  lead  with 
either  fore  leg,  but  unless  the  hind  leg  on 
the  same  side  follows  it,  the  legs  are  said 
to  be  disunited ;  in  this  pace,  aU  four  less 
are  off  the  ground  at  tlie  same  time.  In 
gallopiBg  in  a  circle,  the  innermost  fore 
leg  should  lead,  or  he  is  said  to  gallop 
ia&e.  The  canter  or  hand  ^llop  is  not 
considered  as  a  natural  pace :  it  is  an  easier 
ffallop,  in  which  the  hand  presses  on  the 
bridle,  to  restrain  the  speed.  When  the 
horse  has  learned  to  go  forward  freely,  he 
should  be  exercised  for  some  time  in  the 
manner  above  pointed  out,  first  at  a  walk, 
and  then  at  a  trot  The  trot  is  to  render 
him  supple  in  the  shoulders,  and  to  make 
him  go  with  a  free,  united  and  determined 
action,  for  which  no  pace  is  so  well  adapt- 
ed. A  horse  light  in  hand  should  be  put 
to  the  extended  trot.  When  he  goes  free^ 
ly,  he  should  be  brought  together  by  de- 
grees,  until  he  bends  his  legs,  and  goes 
unitedly  and  equally.  If,  when  kept  to- 
ffether,  he  slackens  his  pace,  push  him 
^rward,  still  keeping  him  gently  in  hand. 
If  he  is  heavy  in  hand,  he  must  be  thrown 
back  on  his  haunches,  to  shorten  his  steps 
and  collect  his  strength.  He  must  not  be 
suffered  to  sink  his  neck,  and  poke  out  his 
no^e.  When  he  has  been  wrought  up 
into  a  proper  position,  he  should  be  made 
still  more  supple  in  the  shoulders,  by  the 
lesson  of  the  ^aule  en  dedans^  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  lesson  of  any .  For 
this  purpose,  the  bend  of  the  neck  must 
be  procured  in  the  manner  formerly  de- 
scribed. When  he  has  been  ridden  in  this 
position  till  he  goes  with  perfect  steadiness 
and  freedom,  Sie  rider  should  walk  him 
forwards  to  the  right,  and  endeavor,  al- 
most imperceptibly,  to  place  him  so  that 
the  hinder  feet  keep  the  straight  line  of  a 
wall,  while  the  fore  feet  come  out  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  inwards,  towards  the 
centre.  This  must  be  effected  by  cross- 
ing the  outward  rein,  in  the  right  hand, 
towards  the  left,  a  little  backwards,  which 
compels  the  horse  to  bring  the  right 
shoulder  forwards,  and  to  cross  the  inward 
leg  over  the  outward.  The  rider  should 
sJso  press  his  light  leg  to  the  horse's  side, 
wfaicn  brings  in  his  shoulders.    The  same 


crossing  should  afterwards  be  effected  in 
the  hinder  legs,  by  bringing  in  the  fore  legs, ' 
&c.  In  every  exercise,  the  rider  should 
avoid  all  unsettled  motion  and  wriggling 
with  the  legs.  Every  tiling  should  be 
effected  by  the  hands  only,  and  the  legs 
should  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 
After  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  go  free- 
ly on  this  lesson  to  the  right,  the  rider  may 
change  to  the  left  The  horse  should  be  rid-  ' 
den  in  the  same  manner  across  the  course, 
and  exercised  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left,  until  he  crosses  his  legs  with  perfect 
facility.  He  may  now,  perhaps,  be  taught 
to  back.  Whenever  the  rider  stops,  he 
should  back  a  few  paces,  and  then  put 
the  horse  forwards  by  little  at  a  time.  In 
backing,  if  he  attempts  to  rear,  push  him 
out  immediately  into  a  full  trot  When 
the  horse  has  been  sufficiently  pracdsed 
in  the  ipaule  en  dedani,  he.  should  be 
made  to  traverse  a  passage  with  his  head 
to  the  wall  and  with  his  croup  to  the  wall. 
The  motion  of  his  legs  in  passaging  to  the 
right,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  ipauU 
en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  so  vice  veracL^ 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned 
differently.  In  the  SpauU  en  dedans,  the 
horse  looks  the  contrary  way  to  that 
which  he  goes ;  in  passaging,  he  looks  the 
name  way  as  he  is  going.  The  direc- 
tions for  execuung  this  lesson  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  ^uk  en  dedans.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  rider's  body  is  particu- 
larly necessary.  Bits  should  not  be  used 
until  the  previous  lessons  have  been  well 
practised  with  the  trench  or.  snaffle.' 
Horses  should  be  taught  to  leap  by  de- 
grees, beginning  with  small  leapsi  The 
rider  must  keep  his  body  back,  raise  hh 
hand  a  little,  to  help  up  the  fore  parts  of  the 
hoTse,  and  be  very  attentive  to  his  balance, 
vntli'out  raising  himself  in  the  saddle,  or 
moving  his  arms.  Horses  should  ftrst 
leap  standing,  then  walking,  then  trotting, 
then  galloping.  A  low  bar,  covered  with 
furze,  is  best  to  begin  with,  as  it  pricks  the 
lees  of  the  horse  if  he  does  not  raise  him- 
self sufficiently,  and  prevents  him  from 
acquiring  the  dangerous  habit  of  touching. 
In  order  to  teach  horses  to  stand  fire,  and 
to  bear  the  sound  of  drums  and  other 
noises,  they  should  be  first  accustomed  to 
,them  in  the  stable  at  feeding  time.  All 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  horse 
steady  may  be  easily  taught  by  good  judg- 
ment, pauence  and  gentleness.  Of  ^1 
bad  tempers  and  qualities  in  horses,  those 
which  are  occanoned  by  ignorant  riders 
and  harsh  treatment,  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  worst  (For  mounting,  ^c, 
see  Hmrsemanship,) 
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Marelli,  Pietro  ;  a  comic  singer,  who, 
about  the  year  1750,  went  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  ItaUan  singers  to  Paris,  and 
gained  the  public  fiivor  by  his  comic  tal- 
ent. A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
favorers  of  the  modem  ItaUan  music  and 
the  old  French  style.  The  parties  were 
called  bugbnists  and  antibuffinUsts,  The 
chiefs  of  the  parties  were  Grinmi  and 
Rousseau.  The  Italian  music  was  victo- 
rious. 

Manes,  among  the  Romans ;  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  The  good  roirits  were  also 
called  Utres,  and  me  evil  larvtB,  Some 
regarded  them  as  the  cood  and  evil  genii, 
which  attend  men  through  life.  Tlie 
manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
gods;  but  a  belief  was  prevalent,  that 
they  sometimes  appeared  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  ghcwts,  particularly  on  the 
30th  of  August,  4di  of  October,  and  7th 
of  Noveml^r ;  whence  tlie  Romans  con- 
sidered these  unlucky  days.  The  super- 
stitious notion  that  die  spuits  of  the  de- 
parted had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  espe- 
cially of  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
formerly  connected,  produced  a  general 
fear  of  them,  and  made  people  very  cau- 
tious of  offending  them.  As  they  were 
supposed  to  persecute  those  who  disturb- 
ed their  remains,  tombs  were  held  sacred, 
and  victims  {inferuB)  and  libations  ofiered 
to  the  manes.  When  it  was  not  known 
whether  a  corpse  had  been  buried  or  not, 
a  cenotaph  was  erected,  and  the  manes 
were  solemnly  invited  to  rest  there,  fi-om 
fear  that  otherwise  they  would  wander 
about  the  world,  terrifying  the  living, 
and  seeking  the  body  which  they  had 
once  inhabited.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  they  delighted  in  blood ;  various  ani- 
mals were,  therefore,  slain  upon  the  fune- 
ral piles, — ^particularly  those  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  during  his  life,^- 
and  burned  with  the  body. 

Manes  ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 
cboeans.    (See  Mcofdchees.) 

Manes SE,  Riidiger  von ;  a  native  of  Zu- 
rich, who,  in  1336,  when  the  aristocrats  of 
his  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster  Bruns, 
threatened  to  return  with  the  support 
of  Austria,  received  the  chief  command 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  was  victorious, 
and  saved  the  Uberty  of  Zurich.  Afler 
the  death  of  Bruns,  he  was  chosen  burgo- 
master. He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  140  love-songs, 
called  after  him  the  Manesse  coUectwn. 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  car- 
ried offj  and,  during  the  30  years'  war, 


found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered, in  1726,  by  Ch.  von  Bartenatein. 
Part  of  the  manuscript  vras  published 
in  1748  (2  vols.,  Zurich);  in  1758,  and 
1759,  complete,  by  Bodmer  and  Breitin- 

Sr.  It  is  important  in  the  Yuatory  of 
irman  literature. 

Manetho  ;  an  ancient  Egyptian  histo- 
rian, who  was  hi^  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
in  ihe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus, 
about  304  B.  C.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  last  years  of  Nectanebis,  and  pre- 
tended thai  he  had  taken  it  from  the  sa- 
cied  pillars  of  the  first  Hermes.  Trismegis- 
tus;  the  inscriptions  on  which,  afler  the 
flood,  were  translated  into  Greek,  but 
written  in  the  sacred  i  characters,  and  de- 
ported in  the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt. 
The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  pretenedon 
induces  several  writers  to  think,  that  some 
mistake  or  corruption  has  taken  place  in 
the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  relates  it 
The  work  of  Manetho,  which  is  lost,  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contained  the  histoiy  of  the  gods  or  he- 
roes, and  the  second  and  thud  that  of 
twenty  dynasties  of  kings,  which,  having 
been  epitomized  by  JuUus  AfHcanus,  are 
recorded  by  Eusebius.  Several  fisgments 
of  Manetho  are  preserved  by  Joesephus, 
in  his  work  against  Apion.  (See  Saif- 
farlkf  and  lEen^ypMcs.) 

Manfredi,  Eustachio ;.  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in 
1674,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  mathematical 
science,  and,  in  1698,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  universi^  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  with  Victor 
Stancari,  he  commenced  a  series  of  as- 
tronomical observations,  of  which  he  af- 
terwards published  an  account  in  bis 
Scheda  Ma£h/emalica.  In  1703  appeared 
.  his  treatise  on  the  Solar  Maculae ;  and  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  regent  of 
the  college  of  Montalto,  andjalso  surveyor- 
general  of  the  rivers  and  vraters  of  the 
Boloffnese  territories.  In  1705,  he  pub- 
lished a  woi-k  on  the  Reformation  ot  the 
Calendar;  and  he  afterwards  benm  the 
composition  of  his  EphemeridtsMolvxan 
cakstium^  which  he  carried  on  firom  1715 
to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tute of  Bologna,  in  1712,  Manfredi  was 
appointed  astronomer  to  that  establish- 
ment He  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and, 
in  1729,  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  London.  He  died  in  1739. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed;  he 
was  the  author  of  odier  mathematical  and 
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aatroDomical  firoductionB ;  and  after  his 
death,  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems. 

Maiioanbse,  in  the  condition  of  an  ore, 
had  been  used  in  certain  arts,  before  its 
nature,  as  a  distinct  meud,  was  known. 
Scheele  and  Bergman,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  this  ore,  inferred  that  it  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metal 
To  obbun  the  metal  pure,  the  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of 
iron  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residu- 
um, after  heating  to  expel  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  is  pure  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  is  made  into  a  paste,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  charcoal,  and  exposed, 
in  a  crucible,  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a 
powerful  wind-furnace ;  the  result  of  the 
process  is  the  manganese  in  the  metallic 
fonn.  Hydrogen  gas,  passed  over  the 
heated  oxide,  will  also  reduce  it  The 
metal  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  shade  of 
gray,  having  a  moderate  lustre,  which 
tarnishes,  however,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  texture  is  granular;  it  is  brittle 
and  hard ;  specific  gravity,  8. ;  heated  in 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and  forms 
an  oxide  or  chloride.  Hie  oxides  of 
manganese  have  exercised  the  skill  of 
many  chemists,  and  are  hardly  yet  deter- 
mined beyond  controveisy.  Three,  most 
probably  four,  well  defined  oxides  ma^  be 
obtained;  and  some  intermediate  oxides, 
compounded  of  these,  exist  in  nature. 
The  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting hydrogen  gas  over  the  deutoxide, 
peroxide  or  cartwnate  of  manganese,  iff- 
nited  by  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  glass  tube.  It 
is  permanent  in  the  air,  but,  when  heated 
to  600°  Fahr.,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very  rap- 
idly, and,  at  a  low  red-heat,  it  passes  from 
its  green  color,  almost  instantaneously, 
into  black.  It  consists  of  manganese  76.^ 
and  oxygen  2ai8.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
'  the  proper  salts  of  manganese,  which, 
when  pure,  are  coloriess.  The  detUtmde 
is  prepared  by  exposins  the  nitrate  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  dull  ignition.  It  is  found  native 
in  the  prismatoidal  manganese  ore  (gray 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  consists  of  70. 
metal  -f-  30.  oxygen.  When  heated  viith 
suluhuric  acid,  oxygen  gas  is  extricated 
witn  effervescence,  and  a  protosulphate 
results.  The  peroxide  exists  nadve  and 
crystallized  in  perfect  purity.  It  may  be 
artificially  prepared,  by  heating  the  diy 
proto-nitrate  till  a  uniform  black  mass  be 
formed,  which  must  be  pulverized,  washed 
while  hot  vrith  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
again  ^ntly  calcined  with  constant  stir- 
ring. It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen 
21* 


as  the  protoude.  The  rtd  oxide  is  formed 
by  exposing  the  nitrate,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese,  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  the 
influence  of  smoky  vapors.  It  has  a 
brownish-red  color  when  cold,  and  is 
nearly  black  while  worm.  It  consists  of 
two  proportionals  of  the  protoxide,  and 
one  of  tlie  peroxide.  It  dissolves,  in  small 
quantity,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without 
disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  an 
amethyst-red  liquid.  On  heating  this 
solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
red  oxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  cotor 
disappeare,  and  a  proto-sulphate  remains. 
Strong  muriatic  acid  dissolves  the  red 
oxide  into  a  colored  solution,  which  ex- 
hales chlorine,  jand  gradually  passes  into  a 
colorless  proto-muriate.  A  compound, 
possessing  very  singular  properties,  os  re- 
spects the  colors  to  which  it  gives  rise 
when  in  solution,  and  which,  fiom  this 
circumstance,  has  received  the  fanciful 
name  of  the  nwntral  chamekofL,  is  formed 
by  fusing  together  the  native  black  oxide 
of  manganese  and  potash,  or  its  carbonate, 
which,  on  being  dissolved  in  water,  com- 
municates to  it  a  greenish-blue  coloc 
The  solution,  on  standing  a  little  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  lets  fiill  the  oxide  of  iron 
which  it  contains,  and  the  color  becomes 
blue ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  warm  water, 
or  an  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a  i^iolet 
color,  firom  which  it  soon  passes  to  red, 
brown,  black,  and  lastly  becomes  coloriess. 
When  the  color  of  the  solution  is  bluish- 
green,  the  manganese  is  believed  to  be 
united  with  the  alkali,  in  ttie  condition  of 
manganeseous  acid ;  and  when  it  is  red, 
the  manganese  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
state  of  manganesic  acid.  The  mangane- 
seous acid  is,  according  to  this  view,  veiy 
easy  of  decomposition.  When  combined 
with  potash,  it  forms  a  submanganesite ; 
and  whenever  the  potash  is  saturated,  or 
its  action  weakened,  tlie  manganeseous 
acid  is  decomposed  into  deutoxide  of 
mansanese  and  manganesic  acid ;  hence 
the  changes  of  the  solution.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Frommherz,  the  man- 
ganesic acid  has  a  dark  carmine-red  color, 
tastes  sweetish  at  firet,  but  afterwards  Int- 
ter  and  astringent,  and  is  destitute  of 
smell.  When  heated  with  care,  it  vola- 
tilizes. It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  acids,  car- 
buret of  sulphur,  the  metols,  and  aJl  or- 
ganic substances.  The  salts  of  manga- 
nese are  usually  prepared  from  the  black 
peroxide.  The  acids,  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  protoxide,  expel  the  excess 
of  oxygen,  especially  if  their  action  m 
aided  by  heat ;  with  other  acids,  it  is  na- 
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ceseary  to  add  a  little  caibonaceous  loatter, 
as  sugar,  to  abstract  a  portion  of  oxygen 
fiom  the  peroxide.  The  principal  salt  is 
the  9id]^iate  of  manganese,  which  may  be 
thus  prepared :  the  acid  acts  very  slowly 
on  the  metal  itself;  if  diluted,  however,  it 
acts  more  quickly,  hydrogen  eas  being 
disengaged,  of  a  fetid  smell.  The  solu- 
tion, when  concentrated,  is  of  a  rose  color ; 
when  obtained  neutnd,  it  affords,  on 
evaporation,  granular  ciystals  of  a  reddish 
color,  transparent  and  soluble.  Its  taste  is 
styptic  and  bitter,  and  it  is  veiy  soluble  in 
hot  water.  J^Urate  of  manganese  may  be 
formed  from  the  carbonate.  It  is  ve^ 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  miaking  the  acid 
act  on  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sugar  or  gum;  the  vegetable 
substance  serving  to  reduce  the  man^- 
nese  to  a  minimum  of  oxidizement,  while 
much  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  equally  incapable  of  com- 
Uning  directly  with  the  black  oxide,  but 
accoi^g  to  the  usual  law,  it  de-oxidates^ 
it :  one  pari  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  decom- 
posed; its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
excess  of  oxygen  of  the  black  oxide,  to 
form  water ;  the  chlorine,  the  other  ele- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  acid,  is  evolved ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  to  form 
the  muriate.  The  solution  of  muriate  of 
manganese  is  of  a  rose  color  when  con- 
centrated, and  affords,  by  evaporation, 
small  crystals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which 
are  four-sided  tables;  they  are  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  a  red- 
heat,  are  converted  into  a  red  chloride. 
CaarhonaU  and  pho9phxxU  of  manganese 
may  be  formed  oy  double  decomposition, 
being  thrown  down  in  t^e  state  of  insolu- 
ble precipitates.  The  salts  of  manganese 
sufier  decomposition  ftom  the  amaiies, 
which  precipitate  the  oxide :  they  are  not 
decomposed,  however,  by  the  inflanmia- 
hles,  or  the  other  metals,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  affinity  of  manganese  to  oxygen. 
Oxide  of  manganese  combines  with  those 
earths  capable  of  vitrification,  and  with 
&eir  compounds,  and  communicates  to 
the  glasses  which  they  form  a  violet  tinge ; 
it  imparts  the  same  color,  also,  to  borax 
and  other  vitrifiable  salts.  When  heated 
with  these  fluxes,  by  ;he  blow-pipe,  the 
color  soon  disappears  in  the  interior  flame, 
from  de-oxidation,  but  appears  again  if  a 
little  nitre  be  added.  Sidphwrd  of  man- 
l^anese  was  obttiined  by  Berthier,  by  heat- 
mg  the  sulphate  in  a  charcoal  crucible ; 
it  was  of  a  gray  color  and  crystalline 
appearance.    Manganese,  firom  its  infuai- 


bilitv,  does  not  combine  readily  with  many 
of  me  metals.  It  shows,  however,  con- 
siderable afllnity  to  iron,  occurring  fre- 
quently comlnned  with  it  in  nature.  It  is 
contained,  akio,  in  those  ores  of  iron  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  fiibrication  of  steel, 
and  is  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
steeL  Gold  and  iron  are  rendered  more 
fusible  by  a  due  addition  of  manganese ; 
and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  more  duc- 
tile. Copper  becomes  less  fusible,  and  is 
rendered  whiter,  but  of  a  color  subject  to 
tarnish..  Manganese  is  applied  to  no  use 
in  its  metallic  form.  The  black  oidde  is 
employed  by  the  chemist  in  preparing 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gases.  It  has  long 
been  used  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  to 
counteract  the  green  tinge  communicated 
by  the  iron  contained  in  the  materials — on 
eflect  which  it  produces  by  yielding  oxy- 
gen to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  bringinr  it  to 
a  high  desree  of  oxidation ;  in  a  laiger 
quantity  added  to  glass,  it  gives  a  purple 
color.  It  is  also  used  to  give  a  black  color 
to  earthen  ware. — Ore$  of  Manganese. 
1.  Gray  manganest  ore  is  found  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  whose  primary  form  may 
be  considered  as  a  right  rhombic  prism 
of  100°  and  80°.  It  also  cleaves  parallel 
with  both  the  diagonals  of  this  prism. 
The  crystals  are  usually  slender  and 
much  striated,  lon^tudinally.  Fracture 
uneven;  lustre  metellic;  color  daricsteel- 
ffray  to  iron-black ;  streak  brownish- 
black;  opaque;  brittle;  hardness  about 
that  of  limestone ;  specific  gravity,  4.626 ; 
it  also  occure  in  twin  ciystan,  in  reniform, 
botryoidal  and  other  imitative  shapes,  with 
a  surface  generally  rough  and  drusy ; 
composition  columnar,  of  various  sizes 
of  individuals,  often  forming  a  second 
granular  composition.  In  &e  massive 
varieties,  the  ^miular  or  columnar  com- 
p06iti<Hi  often  becomes  impalpable,  in 
which  cases  the  tincture  is  earthy.  Gray 
manganese  ore  has  been  divided  into  sev- 
eral sub-species,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  its  mechanical  composition.  RadiaUd 
gray  manganese  ore  comprises  long  acic- 
ular,  or  reed-like  prions,  and  such  mas- 
sive varieties  as  consist  of  columnar  parti- 
cles of  composition,  while  the  foliated  one 
refers  to  Short  prisms  and  granular  com- 
positions. Compact  gray  manganese  ore 
contains  varieties  composed  of  impalpable 
granular  individuals,  and  earthy  gray 
manganese  ore,  such  as  have  lost  meir 
coherence,  and  appear  in  tiie  state  of  an 
earthy  powder.  The  composition  of  some 
varieties  belonging  to  this  species,  has 
been  found  by  Klaprotii  to  be-— 
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Black  oxide  of  mangttiese,  90^    89.00 

Oxygen, 025    10.25 

Water, 7.00        .50 

It  18  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
colors  glass  of  borax  violet  blue.  It 
is  .insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  heated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  disenga^  oxygen; 
stad  chlorine  is  evolved,  u  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  muriatic  acid  ;  lubo, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  or  alone  ui  a  strong 
heat,  it  gives  out  oxygen.  The  gray 
manganese  ore  frequently  accompanies 
the  hiematitic  iron  ores;  and  sometimes 
its  earthy  and  compact  varieties  consti- 
tute beds  by  themselves.  It  also  occurs 
in  veins,  particulariy  in  porphyry,  along 
with  sulphate  of  barytes.  Its  most  cele- 
brated localities  are  Ihlefield  in  the  Hartz, 
and  CEhrenstock  in  Thuringia.  It  has 
ntmierous  localities  also  in  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  France  and  England.  It 
has  been  observed  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can states;  but 'occurs  most  abundantly  in 
Vermont,  at  Bennington  and  Monkton, 
accompanied  with  beematite  and  un- 
cleavable  manganese  ore.  The  uses  of 
this  species  of  manganese  ore,  wherever  it 
occurs  in  quantity,  are  very  important  for 
various  chemical  operations,  and  for  none 
more  so  than  the  manufacture  of  chloride 
of  lime,  the  .ordinary  bleachinir  powder. 
Its  use  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass,  is 
also  veiy  considerable.  Black  road  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  under  this  species, 
as  a  very  remarkable  substance  among 
those  which  contain  manganese.  It  oc- 
curs ui  reniform,  botiyoidal,  fruticose 
and  arborescent  shapes,  in  firoth-like  coat- 
ings, on  other  minerals,  or  massive.  Its 
composition  is  generally  impalpable,  and 
the  fracture  even  or  earthy.  Color 
brown,  of  various  shades ;  opaoue ;  very 
sectile;  soils  and  writes;  hardness  b&- 
low  that  of  talc ;  specific  gravity,  3.7 ;  the 
varieties  are  very  light,  when  dry ;  yet,  as 
they^  imbibe  water  with  violence,  when 
immersed  into  it,  they  sink  immediately. 
Mixed  with  linseed  oil,  it  undergoes  a 
spontaneous  CQmbustion.    It  consists  of-— 

Oxide  of  manganese, 68. 

iron, 6.50 

Water, 17.50 

Carbon, 1.00 

Baryta  and  silica, u  .  .  .    9.00 

It  has  been  found  in  the  Hartz,  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornvirall  in  England,  also  at 
one  locality  in  the  U.  States,  in  Connecti- 
cut The  black  wad  is  conceived  to  be 
th^  coloring  matter  in  the  dendritic  deline- 
ations upon  steatite,  limestone  and  other 
substances. — %  Pyramidal  manganese  ore 


is  a  rare  mineral,  occumng  ciystallized  in 
octahedrons,  with  a  square  base,  whose 
pyramids  are  incUned  to  each  other,  at  an 
angle  of  117**  SO'.  Fracture  uneven; 
lustre  imperfect  metallic;  color  brown- 
ish-black; streak  dark-reddish  or  chest- 
nut-brown; opaque;  hardness  eoual  to 
that  of  apatite ;  specific  gravity,  4.72.  It 
also  occurs  massive,  )X)aBes8ed  of  a  granu- 
lar compoeitiou.  It  is  probable  that  the 
variety  from  Piedmont,  analyzed  by  Ber- 
zeUus,  belonged  to  this  species ;  if  so,  its 
composition  would  be,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 75.80 ;  siUca,  13.17 ;  oxide  of  iron, 
4.14;  and  alumine,  2.80.  In  the  oxidating 
heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  yields  a  fine 
amethyst-colored  glass.  It  is  soluble  in 
heated  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  found 
in  veins,  in* porphyry,  along  widi  other 
ores  of  manginese,  at  Oehrenstock,  near 
Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  and  at  Ihlefield  in 
the  Hartz. — 3.  Compact  mangimese  ore, 
or  uncUavabU  manganese  ore^  occurs  in 
reniform,  botryoidal  and  firuticose  shapes, 
having  a  columnar  or  granular  composi- 
tion, sometimes  impalpable.  Fracture 
fiat  conchoidal,  or  even ;  lustre  imperfect 
metallic ;  color  bluish-black,  passing  into 
dark  steel-gray ;  streak  brownish-black ; 
shining ;  opaque ;  brittie ;  hardness  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  gravity, 
4.14.  It  occura  sometimes  accompanied 
by  haematite,  but  generally 'along  with 
omer  ores  of  manganese,  in  veins,  in  the 
older  rocks.  It  is  found  at  numerous 
places  in  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  States. — 
4  Manganese  blende,  or  svdphuret  of  man- 
ganese, is  one  of  the  rarest  ores  of  this 
metal,  and  has  hitherto  only  been  found 
at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Corn- 
wall. It  is  rarely  crystallized,  generally 
occurring  massive,  in  distinct  concretions. 
Color  iron -black ;  lustre  imperfect  metal- 
lic ;  streak  dark  green ;  opaque ;  rather 
sectile;  hardness  but  little  superior  to 
that  of  calcareous  spar ;  specific  gravity, 
4.014.  It  consists  or  protoxide  of  mansa- 
nese,  85.00,  and  sulphur,  15.00.  Before 
the  blow-pipe,  it  is  melted  with  difficulty. 
If  reduced  to  powder,  and  thrown  into 
nitric,  muriatic,  or  dilute  sulphopc  acid, 
it  emits  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  is 
dissolved. — 5.  Phosphate  of  mcmganese 
occura  massive,  witn  a  cleavage  in  three 
directions,  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  more  distinct  than  the 
rest.  Fracture  small  conchoidal;  lustre 
resinous  ;  color  blackish-brown ;  streak 
yellowish  or  reddish-gray ;  opaque ;  brit- 
tle ;  hardness  above  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  3.43.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
melts  easily  into  a  black  scoria ;  is  read- 
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ily  duBolved  in  nitric  acid,  without  e^r- 
vescence,  and  consistB  of  oxide  of  iron, 
3L(X) ;  oxide  of  manganese,  4S100]  and 
phosphoric  add,  27.00.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  at  Limoges  in  France,  and 
at  Washington  in  Connecticut. — 6.  Car- 
bonaU  ofMangcoMse  is  found  crystallized 
in  rhomboids  of  106°  5]',  and  massive. 
Fracture  uneven,  imperfect  conchoidal; 
lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  color 
various  shades  of  rose-red,  partly  inclining 
to  brown;  britde;  hardness  but  little 
above  that  of  calcaroous  spar;  specific 
gravity,  SL59;  the  massive  varieties  pre- 
sent lobular  and  botryoidal  shapes ; 
composition  granular,  sometimes  small, 
and  even  impupable ;  it  consists  of  oxide 
of  manffanese,M.60;  carbonic  acid,  33.75; 
oxide  of  iron,  1.87;  silica,  4.37;  lime,  2.50. 
It  effervesces  rather  briskly  in  nitric  acid ; 
before  the  blow-pipe,  its  color  is  changed 
into  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  it  decrepi- 
tates strongly,  but  is  infusible  witliout 
addition.  K  is  found  in  the  Saxon  mines 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Friberg ;  also  at 
Nagvag  in  Transylvania.  .  (For  an  account 
of  the  red  and  reddish-brown  siliceous 
ores  of  manganeee,  see  SUicaU  of  Manga- 
nue,) 

Mangel- WuRZEL ;  a  kind  of  beet, 
'  which  does  not  afibrd  fodder  of  as  good 
quality,  nor  in  such  abundance,  as  was 
supposed  at  the  fime  of  its  introduction ; 
but  it  is  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy 
nature.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a 
substitute  (or  ^inach,  and  continue  in 
season  long  after  that  plant  has  withered. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  fermers 
prefer  it,  for  their  cattle,  to  most  vegeta- 
bles; and,  b^des,  it  can  be  obtained  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  green 
fodder  is  much  wanted. 

Mango  ;  a  celebrated  fruit,  now  pro- 
duced in  most  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
fflobe.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was 
mtroduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1782. 
The  taste  is  delicious,  slightly  acid,  and 
vields  only  to  the  mangosteen.  The  tree 
IS  allied  to  the  sumach,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  terebmthacerE.  It  attains  the 
heij^t  of  30  or  40  feet,  has  a  rapid  growth, 
and  is  very  productive*  The  leaves  are 
simple,  idternate,  lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
smoodi  and  entire^  The  floweis  are  in- 
conspicuous, reddish,  and  disposed  in 
laige  terminal  panicles.  ,  The  fruit  is 
kidney-shaped,  subject,  however,  to  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  size,  form  and  color, 
and  contains  a  large,  flattened  stone. 
More  than  80  varieties  of  mango  are  cul- 
tivated, some  of  wliich  are  veiy  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  a  delightful  periume. 


Manoosteen.  This  fkr-famed  fruit  is 
the  product  of  a  middling-sized  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  the  gareinia  numgoatana  of  bot- 
anists, and  was  originally  brought  fiiom 
the  Molucca  islands,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indie&  The 
leaves  are  lai^,  opposite,  smootli,  coria- 
ceous and  entire :  the  flowers  are  terminal 
and  solitary,  and  of  a  deep-red  color :  the 
fivit  is  shaped  like,  and  about  as  large  as, 
an  orange,  divided  internally  into  several 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  It 
belongs  to  the  guJtUfarc^  a  natural  family, 
which  is  not  found  Ixsyond  the  tropics.  It  is, 
on  all  hands,  admitt^  to  be  tlie  most  de- 
licious, as  well  as  the  most  wholesome,  of 
all  known  fruits,  and  yet  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  introduction  into  any  part  of 
inter-tropical  America,  although  gr^ 
pains  have  been  taken  to  transport  thither 
so  many  of  the  productions  of  the  East. 

Mangrove  (rhixophora) ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
STOW  in  tropical  countries,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  in  places  which  are  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  salt  water,  even 
as  far  as  low  water  mark.  Their  branches 
are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  eaith, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root, 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast 
numbers  of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosche- 
toes,  and  also  oysters,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  branches.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite  and  entire.  The  seeds 
are  remarkable  for  throwing  out  roots, 
which  vegetate  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  whUe  yet  adhering  to  the  foot-stalk. 
The  IL  mang^  is  found  m  Florida,  neariy 
as  far  north  as  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  genus,  and  an  allied  one,  form  a  nat- 
ural &mily  by  themselves. 

Manheim  ;  a  city  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine ;  34  miles  N. 
ofCarl8ruhe;lon.8Q28'E.;  lat  49°  29'N. ; 
population,  21,500.  In  1606,  it  was  chosen 
by  the  elector  palatine  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  beinff,  before,  a  petty  village,  with 
a  castle.  In  1719,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and 
his  court,  and  so  continued  till  1777. 
In  1802,  it  was  annexed  to  Baden.  It 
contains  a  very  large  palace,  is  the  sec- 
ond residence  of  the  grand-duke,  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  app^l  for 
the  grand-duchy.  Manheim  presents  a 
fine  view  from  a  distance.  It  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  is  of  an  oval  form. 
It  is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity;  the 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  well  paved,  the 
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bouBes  unifomi  and  neat,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  large  and  handsome ;  and  it 
IS  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Grennanv.  It 
contains  Luthenm,  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lic churches,  a  synagogue,  and  three  hos- 
pitals. The  poiace  contains  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  a 
librai^  of  60,000  volumes.  The  observa- 
tory IS  a  noble  building,  with  a  curious 
tower  108  feet  high.  The  lyceum,  or 
gymnasium,  for  the  education  of  the  up- 
per classes,  is  superintended  by  abib  in- 
structers. 

Maivia;  a  Roman  spectre,  the  modier 
of  the  Manes,  to  whom,  m  the  most  an- 
cient times,  human  sacrifices,  particulariv 
of  children,  were  offered.  This  took 
place  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Superbos.  In  subsequent  dmes,  onions 
and  poppy-heads  were  sacrificed  instead 
of  children.  Litde  figures,  stuffed  with 
wool,  were  hung  outside  the  house,  to  ap- 
pease the  Mania ;  also  clews  of  yarn,  equal 
m  number  to  the  slaves,  to  protect  them. 
Mania.  (See  Mental  D&rangeTnenL) 
MAiticH££s,  or  Manichaans.  Of  the 
founder  of  this  sect — ^whom  die  Orientals 
called  Moauythe  fathers  of  the  church, 
Jlfofief,  terming  likewise  his  adherents 
JlfcimcAee^— history  contains  two  different 
accounts.  The  older  account,  contained 
in  the  historians  of  the  Christian  church, 
seems  far  more  credible  than  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  which  makes 
him  an  accomplished  magician,  a  dulful 
painter,  and  a  Christian  priest,  but  says 
nothing  particularly  new  respecting  him. 
Accorung  to  the  first  account,  he  became, 
when  a  boy,  a  slave,  under  the  name  of 
CSdfncuSy  to  a  wealthy  widow  ib  Persia,  at 
whose  house  he  met  with  the  four  books 
of  Scythianus,  an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  which  had 
been  left  her  by  his  scholar  Terebinthus,  or 
Buddas,  entitled  Mysteries,  Chapters,  Gospel 
{.Mzeng)  and  TVeasury.  By  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  he  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  world  and  of  spirits,  framed  firom  the 
dualistic  ideas  of  the  Chaldseans,  together 
with  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics.  (SeeGmw- 
Hcs.)  Beinff  lefl  the  heir  of  his  mistress 
at  her  deau,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Mam,  and  sought  to  rear,  like  Mohammed, 
on  the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new 
religious  philosophy,  for  which  he  acquir- 
ed disciples.  The  reputation  of  his  wis- 
dom caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court 
of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  because  the  sick  son  of  this 
kinff  had  died  under  bis  care.  His  schol- 
ars Drought  him  information  of  the  obsta- 
eles  which  Christianity  had  thrown  in  the 


way  of  his  doctrines.  The  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  no^ 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  he  was 
caOed  to  the  purification  of  Christianity 
frdm  Jewish  and  hierarchical  deformities^ 
and  to  the  difiTusion  of  a  mysterious  doc-  ' 
trine,  unrevealed  by  the  apostles— nav, 
that  he  was  the  Comforter  promised  m 
the  New  Testament.  Having  escaped 
from  prison,  and  collected  new  disciples 
at  Arauion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  sought,  under  the  name 
of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  and,  according  to 
the  Arabic  narrative,  favored  by  Sapor's 
successor,  Hormizdas  (Hormuz),  A.  D. 
272,  to  convert  the  Christians  in  those  re- 

S'ons  to  his  doctrines.  While  engaged  in 
ese  endeavors,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
twice  overcome  by  Archilaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Koskor  (Charrse)  in  Mesopota- 
mia, m  two  disputations ;  to  have  incurred 
again  the^  suspicion  of  the  Peraan  court, 
and,  in  the  year  277,  to  have  been  execut- 
ed (according  to  the  Christian  account, 
flayed  olive),  at  the  command  of  king 
Varocces  (Vaharem).  Proceeding  on  the 
ground  of  an  eternal  opposition  of  good 
and  evil,  mingling  the  philosophy  of  Zer- 
duscht  (Zoroaster)  with  his  arbitrary  ver- 
sions or  biblical  doctrines,  his  system  pos- 
sesses but  litde  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity, except  the  language.  He  assumes 
two  principles,  independent  of  each  other ; 
one  of  ffood — the  God,  without  form,  in 
the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  one  of  evil — 
the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  stature  and 
human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter ; 
the  former  strengthened  by  two  emana- 
tions, created  in  the  beginning,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  superior  to  the  latter, 
both  surrounded  by  innumerable  similar 
sons,  or  elementary  natures,  proceeding 
finm  them,  which  dwell  in  the  five  ele- 
ments, or  spheres,  that  rise  one  over  the 
other  in  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz.  light, 
clear  water,  clear  air,  genial  fire,  and  pure 
ether;  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  evil,  dark- 
ness, or  earth,  troubled  water,  stormy  aiiv 
consuming  fire  and  smoke,  fiom  each  of^ 
which  prcK^eed  congenial  creatures.  Dur- 
ing an  internal  war  of  the  always  discord- 
ant powers  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party 
discovered,  from  the  high  mountains  on 
the  frontiers,  the  kingdom  of  liffht,  hither- 
to unknown  to  the  devil.  &  order  to 
conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  his 
species.  The  good  God  endeavored  to 
subdue  his  enemies  by  means  of  artifice 
and  love.  The  prince  of  darkness,  having 
eventually  been  defeated  in  the  contest, 
produced  the  first  parents  of  the  hu- 
man race.    The  beings  engendered  from 
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this  origiDal  stock  consist  of  a  body  form- 
ed out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  king-  , 
dom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  one 
of  which  is  sensual  and  lustful,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit ;  the  other, 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of , the 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  away 
in  the  contest,  by  the  army  of  darkness, 
and  immersed  into  the  mass  of  malignant 
matter.  The  earth  was  created  by  God 
out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that 
their  captive  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be 
delivered  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
their  celestial  elements  extracted  from  the 
gross  substance  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. With  this  view,  God  produced 
two  beings  from  his  own  substance,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  Manichseans 
held  a  consubstantial  Trinity.  Christ,  or 
the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per- 
sians Jtfi^(u,  suteisting  in  and  by  him- 
self, and  residing  in  the  sun,  appeared  in 
due  time  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with 
the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  to 
disengace  the  rational  soul  fix>m  the  cor- 
rupt body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of 
malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated 
bis  divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles. 
This  Savior  was  not  man :  all  that  the 
New  Testament  relates  respecting  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  was  merely  appearance, 
even  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  his. 
sufierinffs  are  emblems  of  the  purification 
by  self-denial,  dedth  and  new  life,  neces- 
sary for  corrupted  men.  His  crucifixion, 
in  particular,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments 
of  the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as 
to  a  cross.  When  the  purposes  of  Christ 
were  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his 
throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  apostles  to 
propagate  his  reliffiou,  and  leaving  his  fol- 
lowers the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  who  is  Mani  the  Persian. 
Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  deliverod 
by  Christ,  and  illustmted  by  Mani,  the 
Comforter,  are  gradually  purified  from  the 
contagion  of  matter ;  and,  their  purifica- 
tion l^ing  completed,  afler  having  passed 
through  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and 
fire,  m«t  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sun, 
their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
(for  the  ManichflBans  derided  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  bodies),  and  their 
^uls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  tight.  But 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  neglected  the 
salutary  woric  -of  purification  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or 
natures,  where  they  remain  till  they  have 


accomplished  their  probation.  Some^ 
however,  more  perverse  and  obstinate,  are 
consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial,  bo- 
ine  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power 
of^mahgnant  aerial  spirits,  who  torment 
them  in  various  ways.  After  t^iis,  a  fire 
shall  break  forth  and  consume  the  world, 
and  the  prince  and  powers  of  daikness 
shall  return  to  their  primitive  seats  of 
misery,  in  which  they  snail  dwell  for  ever. 
Between  these  seats  and  the  kingdom  of 
light  the  souls  of  those  not  wholly  purified  - 
keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may  remain 
as  they  were  fix>m  the  beginning.  With 
this  system  of  religion,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  booRS  of  Scythianus  and 
Mani's  own  treatises,  letters  and  apocry- 
phal writings,  but,  at  present,  exists  only 
in  the  fragments  found  in  the  ancient  au- 
thors, especiaUy  in  St  Augustine  axainst 
the  Manichees,  the  moral  system  of  this 
sect  corresponds.  It  divides  the  Mani- 
chees into  two  classes :  the  dtd  are  to  ab- 
stain ftom  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  food, 
marriage  and  sexual  indulgences,  finom 
music,  the  possession  of  earthly  ffooda^  and 
all  luxury,  as  weH  as  from  war,  labor,  and 
doing  injury  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
even  from  plucking  fruits ;  are  to  kill  no 
animals  but  vermin,  and  devote  their  tile 
to  pious  contemplation.  More  was  allow- 
ed the  audUorSj  or  more  imperfect  By 
their  labor,  tliey  had  to  support  themselves 
and  the  elect ;  in  marria^,  must  abstain 
from  the  procreation  of  children,  and  place 
their  happiness  in  poverty.  The  head  of 
all  was  Mani,  witn  12  disciples,  among 
whom  Thomas,  Buddas  and  Acuas^  from 
whom  the  Manichees  were  also  called 
Acuanitesy  deserve  mention.  The  Mani- 
chiean  congregations  were  superintended 
by  bishops,  of  whopi  Mani  ordained  72 ; 
by  elders  and  deacons,  all  from  the  class 
of  the  elect,  in  which  there  were  also 
sainted  virgin&  These  eccleaastics  had, 
however,  merely  the  authority  of  teachers, 
the  church  government  being  democrati- 
cally administered  by  the  congregations. 
Temples,  altars,  images,  victims,  and  other 
sensible  aids  of  olivine  worship,  were  not 
allowed :  their  worship  consisted  of  sing- 
ing, prayers,  the  readmg  of  their  sacr^ 
b<K>ks,  and  lecturing.  The  supper  they 
celebrated  without  wine,  and,  like  the 
primitive  Christians,  often  delayed  bap- 
tism to  a  mature  a^.  Of  the  fiists  and 
festivals  of  the  Christians,  they  observed 
only  that  which  commemorated  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and  Sunday,  the  latter  with  strict 
fosting.  In  March,  tliey  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mani  (Bema), 
on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  steps 
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in  elevation,  was  erected  in  their  simple 
halk  of  assemblv  for  Mani,  present  in  the 
spuit  They  cudmed  the  tide  of  Chris- 
tians ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  reputation 
of  extraordinary  purity  of  morals,  conced- 
ed them  even  by  then-  enemies,  they  had 
to  suffer,  after  the  fourth  century,  more 
cruel  persecutions  than  other  heretics 
Till  tins  time,  they  had  spread  witli  great 
rapidity  from  Persia,  where  they  had  their 
origin,  through  Syria  and  Ashi  Minor,  to 
Northern  Africa,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy. 
In  Northern  Africa,  where  they  had  many, 
though  not  numerous  congregations,  widi 
separate  bishops,  they  were  exterminated, 
in  the  fiflh  century,  by  the  Vandals ;  in  the 
Roman  empire,  especially  in  Italy  (whith- 
er numberaof  them  had  fled  from  Africa), 
by  the  persecutions  of  Christian  emperors 
and  episcopal  excommunication&  Being 
finally  suppressed  in  Persia  also,  they  took 
refuge,*  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  partly  in  the  heathen  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  where  the^  seem  to  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  La- 
maism,  partly  in  the  obscurity  of  secret 
brotherhoods,  and  appeared,  in  subsequent 
centuries,  under  different  names.  The 
Priscillianists,  Paulicians  and  Catharists 
(a.  V.)  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Manichees :  their  name  was,  however, 
given  to  heretical  sects  and  societies  an  the 
middle  ages,  as  to  the  Canonici,  burnt 
at  Orleans  in  1022,  frequently  without 
reason,  and  merely  to  excite  the  popular 
hatred. 

Manifi^st  is  a  regular  list  of  a  sJiip's 
cargo,  containing  the  niaric  and  number 
of  each  separate  package,  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  die  different  parcels 
of  goodff  are  shipped,  and  those  of  the 
person^  to  whom  they  are  consigned ;  a 
specification  of  the  quality  of  die  goods 
contained  in  each  package,  as  rum,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  &c. ;  and  ali^  an  account  of] 
the  freight  that  the  captain  is  to  receive 
from  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  on  his 
arrival,  corresponding  with  the  bills  of 
kidinff  which  be  has  already  signed.  The 
manifest  is  usually  signed  by  the  ship- 
broker,  who  clears  the  vessel  out  at  the 
custom-house,  and  by  the  captain,  and 
serves  as  a  voucher  for  the  latter,  where- 
by to  setUe  his  account  with  his  owners, 
£c. 

Manifesto  ;  a  declaration  publicly  is- 
sued at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  by 
the  contending  powers,  to  show  the  causes 
which  justify  such  a  measure.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  words  mamfestum  e«<, 
&c  (it  is  manifest),  the  beginning  of  these 
declarations,  as  they  were  ancientiy  writ^ 


ten  in  Latin.  Manifestoes  are  in  the  form 
of  public  letters:  they  commence  with  a 
short  address  to  the  public  in  general,  tud 
are  signed  witii  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
who  issues  them.  Manifestoes,  on  the 
European  continent,  are  usually  written 
in  French.  They  have  been  in  use 
among  all  nations,  till  our  own  day.  In 
France,  where  so  many  old  forms  have 
been  set  aside,  the  place  of  manifestoes, 
during  the  empire,  was  supplied  by  mes- 
sages from  the  emperor  to  ffie  senate, 
proclamations  to  the  army,  and  statements 
in  the  Moniteur, 

Manilius,  Marcus ;  a  Roman  poet, 
who  flourished,  probably,  in  the  Augustan 
age.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  is  less  remarkable  as  a 
poet  than  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic 
poem  on  astronomy.  Of  this  poem,  we 
have  but  &ye  books.  It  is  entitled  ^iiv- 
iiomica.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  work 
of  science:  it  contains,  however,  a  few 
beautiful  and  splendid  passages,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  introductions.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Bentley  (London,  1730,  4to.), 
Stober  (Stnisbuiig,  1767),  and  Pingr6  (Pari% 
1786,  2  vols.). 

Manilla ;  capital  of  Lu^on  (q.  v.)and 
of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; lat  14^  36^  N. ;  Ion.  116°  16^  E.; 
population,  including  the  suburbs,  about 
60,000,  of  which  3000  are  Spaniards,  7000 
Metis,  4000  Chinese,  and  the  rest  natives. 
(See  Malays.)  Manilla  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  well  fortified. 
The  streets  are  wide,  paved  and  lighted ; 
the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  basement 
story  of  stone,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood,  > 
commonly  with  balconies,  and  windows 
of  mother  of  pearl,  or  some  other  trans- 
parent substance.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  chief  manufiicturcs  are  cigars,  and  a 
sort  of  transparent  stuff,  which  the  natives 
use  for  clothing.  The  commerce  is  very 
considerable  since  the  port  has  been  open- 
ed to  foreigners.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  honey,  pearls,  &c.:  wine,  brandy, 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen  manufactured 
articles,  cutlery,  &c.,  form  the  principal 
imports.  In  1818,  9  Spanish,  5  French, 
10  American,  4  Portuguese,  17  English 
ships,  and  13  Chinese  junks,  sailed  from 
this  port.  Provisions  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  hot  and  damp. 
Manilla  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
earthquakes.    Those  of  1645,  1796  and 
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1834,  were  very  deBtnictive.  A  hurricane, 
in  1834,  unroofed  most  of  the  houses  left 
standing.  In  1763,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Engiirii,  and  ransomed  for  a  million  ster- 
ling.   (See  PhU^fpines.) 

Manioc,  Mandioca,  or  Cassava  {get- 
irepha  mamhat) ;  a  tortuous  shrub,  aUied 
to  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  interesting  fiom 
the  nutntious  qualities  of  the  roots.  It  is 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  is 
now  cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan, 
and  in  several  countries  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. The  stem  is  smooth,  branching,  six 
or  seven  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, deeply  divided  into  from  three  to 
seven  lobes,  which  are  lanceolate,  acute 
and  entire;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
loose  compound  racemes,  and  the  calyx 
is  reddish  or  pale-yellow  ;  the  fruit  is  al- 
most globular,  and  is  composed  of  three 
cells,  each  containing  a  shining  seed  about 
as  large  as  those  of  the  castor-oil  planL 
It  is  ^uily  cultivated,  grows  rapidly,  anA 
produces  abundantly.  It  is  much  less 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  miimals,  or  to  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere,  than  most 
crops,  and,  besides,  accommodates  itself 
to  dmost  every  kind  of  soil  The  roots  at- 
tain the  size  of  the  thigh,  and  require  at  least 
a  year  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  neither ' 
can  they  be  kept  in  the  ground  for  <a  longer 
period  than  two  years.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  very  numerous.  It  is  said 
that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more 
persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  danger- 
ous poison,  bringing  on  death  in  a  few 
minutes  when  swallowed ;  and  it  may 
well  excite  surprise  that  human  ingenuity 
should  have  converted  the  roots  into  an 
article  of  food.  For  this  purpose  the 
roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground 
m  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacka^  which  are  exposed  for  several 
hours  to  the  action  of  a  very  heavy  press. 
By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the 
poisonous  juice,  and  the  residue  is  called 
easscBoa,  Cassava  flour,  when  kept-fiee 
from  moisture,  continues  good  for  15  or 
30  years.  It  is  very  nutritious,  half  a 
pound  a  day  being  sufficient  for  any  one. 
The  Creole  women  prefer  the  cassava  to 
wheat  bread,  but,  to  a  European,  the  taste 
is  rather  insifHd.  It  is  also  the  basis  of 
several  diJSerent  beverages,  some  of  which 
are  acid,  agreeable,  and  even  nutritive. 
The  substance  called  UwjocOf  which  is 
frequently  imported  into  Europe  and  the 
U.  States,  and  is  used  fi>r  jelly,  puddings, 
and  other  culinary  purposes,  is  separated 


fiom  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  by  taking 
a  small  quantity  of  the  pulp,  wer  the 
juice  is  extracted,  find  working  it  by  hand 
till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. This,  being  scraped  off  and  washed 
in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
After  the  water  is  poured  o^  the  remaining 
moisture  is  diseapated  by  a  slow  fire,  and 
the  substance,  being  Wnstantly  stined, 
gradually  forms  into  grains  about  as  laige 
as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest  and 
most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc 

Manipulation  (fix>m  the  Latin) ;  work 
done  with  the  hands.  The  word  is  used 
in  pharmacy  for  the  preparadon  of  drugs ; 
in  chemfiDtry,  for  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances for  experiments ;  in  animal  mag- 
netism, for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by 
which  a  person  is  magnetized.  (SeeJIIc^- 
netisniy  AnimtxL) 

Manipclus.    (See  LegionJ) 

Manitou,  among  some  tribes  of  the 
North  American  IncBans,  is  the  name  for  a 
magical  preparation,  whose  virtues  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  an  amulet  A 
figure  of  Ian  animal,  a  feather,  a  horn,  a 
bird's  beak,  or  some  other  object,  is  con- 
secrated, with  various  charms,  by  the  sor- 
cerer, or  doctor  of  the  tribe  or  viflag^  and 
worn  by  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended as  his  manitou,  or  medicine.  It 
seems  to  be  not  unlike  the^tc^  (q.  v.)  of 
most  barbarous  people.     ' 

Manlius,  Marcus  Capitolinus ;  a  brave, 
ambitious  and  artful  patrician  and  consul 
of  Rome.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus, 
had  captured  Rome  (B.  C.  390),  and  were 
besieging  the  capitol.  On  a  darii  night, 
they  determined  to  surprise  the  citadeL 
They  had  already  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls ;  the  sentinels,  thinking  them  secure, 
had  fiillen  asleep,  and  tHe  enemy  Jiad  al- 
ready discovered  a  vulnerable  point, 
when  the  garrison  was  awakened  by  the 
cackling  of  some  geese,  "which  were  ded- 
icated to  Juno.  All  rushed  to  their  arms ; 
Manlius  was  the  first  who  reached  the 
place  of  danger.  Two  of  the  Gauls  had 
gained  the  summit ;  one  of  them  fell 
under  his  sword ;  and  the  other  he  thrust 
over  with  his  shield.  His  example  ani- 
mated the  rest  The  capitol  was  saved, 
and  Manlius  received  the  surname  Cc^pUo- 
linus.  Having  afterwards  proposed  a  law 
to  free  the  people  from  taxes,  the  Senate 
was  excitea  against  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  But  the  people  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  greatest  benefactor,  and  with  one 
voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
granted ;  but  his  resdess  spirit  led  him  to 
new  enterprises ;  he  even  aimed  at  the 
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sovereigntyi  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
became  his  accusens.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  (B.  C.  383). 

Maivlius,  Titus  Torquatns ;  a  Roman 
consul  and  general^  son  of  Manlius  Impe- 
riosus.  On  account  of  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  his  father  was  unwilling  to  carry 
him  into  the  city,  and  kept  him  in  the 
countiy  among  tiie  slaves.  This  conduct 
appeared  so  unjust  to  the  tribune  Marcus 
Pomponius,  that  he  summoned  the  fiither 
before  him  to  answer  for  himself.  The 
son,  indignant  that  his  &ther  should  be 
persecute  on  his  account,  immediatelv 
hastened  to  the  house  of  the  tribune  with 
a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to 
swear  that  he  would  proceed  no  further. 
This  fiJial  piety  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  peDple,  that  they  chose  Manlius 
militaiy  tribune  for  the  next  year.  He 
marched  with  the  army  against  the  Gauls ; 
one  of  whom  challenged  the  bravest  Ro- 
man to  single  contest.  Manlius  accepted 
the  challenge,  conquered  his  adversai-y, 
and  endrcl^  his  own  neck  with  the  col- 
lar (torqvds)  of  the  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  which  ne  received  the  surname  of 
TorquatuSy  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
posterity.  Some  years  afler,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dictator.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  ever  held  this  office  without  having 
been  consul.  He  was  afterwards  consul, 
and  held  the  consulship  in  the  Latin  war 
(B.  C.  340).  Contrary  to  his  express  or- 
ders, that  no  Roman  should  engage  in 
combat  without  command,  out  of  the  ranks, 
his  son,  remembering  his  father's  victory, 
accepted  a  challenge  to  single  contest  from 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  He  came 
off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  father's  feet.  He  turned  re- 
luctantly from  his  son,  gave  him  the 
crown  of  victory,  and  inmiediately  order- 
ed the  lictor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience.  This 
instance  of  severitv  secured  to  Manlius 
the  most  iniplicit  obedience.  A  few  days 
after,  he  defeated  the  enemy.  In  the  bat- 
tle, his  colleague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  his 
life  to  his  country.  The  senate  voted  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  He  then  re- 
tired to  private  life.  '  Manliana  edicta  be- 
came a  proverbial  expression  for  com- 
mands of^severe  justice. 

Manna.  This  substance,  which  is  so 
frequendy  employed  in  the  materia  medt" 
CO,  and  which  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  exudes  naturally  or  from 
incimons  nutde  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  a  species  of  ash  \omu8  rotundifolia\.  It 
fint  appears  as  a  whitish  juice,  thickens 
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on  being  exposed  to  the  air^  and,  when 
dried,  forms  a  whitish  or  reddish  granular 
substance,  which  is  the  manna  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily.  June 
and  July  are  the  two  months  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from 
the  trees  with  wooden  knives,  and  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.  A 
little  rani,  or  even  a  thick  fo^,  will  often 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  colkctions  of  a 
whole  day.  The  taste  of  manna  is  sweet, 
and  slightly  nauseous.  It  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative, and  is  principally  administered  to 
children.  Thejraxmus  virgaUi  also  yields 
manna,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  from 
any  other  species  of  omus. 

Manner,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  used  ia  two 
different  meanmgs :  First,  it  signifies  the 
habitual  style  of  an  artist  or  a  school  of 
artists.  (See  Sh^.)  Secondly,  manntr 
(also  mannerigm^  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and  desi^ates  those  qualities  of  a 
work  of  art  which  do  not  proceed  natu- 
rally fix)m  the  subject  treated,  but  from 
the  individual  character  of  the  artist,  or 
the  false  taste  of  an  age.  Such  are  the 
studied  yet  untrue  performances  of  certain 
actors,  the  phraseology  or  conceptions  of 
certain  poets,  the  colorinf  or  composi- 
tion of  certain  painters,  &c.  The  two 
senses  of  the  word  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed.— ^A  history  of  mannerism  in  the  fine 
arts  would  be  both  interestiiig  and  in- 
structive, a  correct  view  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  any  important 
paiticular  furnishing  a  valuable  warning 
for  the  future. 

Mannert,  Conrad,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man scholar,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1752. 
He  was  first  teacher  at  the  St  Sebaldus- 
school  in  Nuremberg,  and,  in  1788,  at  the 
iCgidian  gymnasium  there.  In  1797,  he 
was  made  professor  ordinarius  of  philoso- 
phy at  Altdorf;  in  1808,  of  histoiy  at  Land- 
shut;  and,  in  1826;  of  geography  and  sta- 
tistics at  Munich.  His  principal  works 
are,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  RUmer 
(10  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1788—1825 ;  2d  edi^ 
from  vol.  i  to  vol.  iv,  1799—1820) ;  Coj»- 
pendium  der  Thitscken  Rdchs-GtschichJtt 
(ib.  1803 ;  3d  ed.,  1819) ;  SUOisHk  des  ThO- 
schm  Reichs  (Bamberg,  1806) ;  Die  &UesU 
Gesckichte  Bojariens  imd  seiner  Bewokner 
(Nurembei^,  1807);  Kaiser  Ludwig  IVodsr 
der  Baier,  emegekHrUe  Preisschr^  (Land- 
shut,  1812) ;  iSindbuch  der  aUen  GeschiehU 
f  Berlin,  1818);  Die  GeschiehU  Baiems 
(2  vols.,  Leinsic,  1826) ;  Gesekichie  der alten 
Ueutschen,  oesonders  der  IVanken  (1829). 

Mannus  ;  a  hero  of  the  ancient  German 
mythology,  the  son  of  Thuiskon,  revered. 
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like  Hercules,  after  his  death.  From  him 
comes  the  German  word  Manrif  Bignifyiog 
a  male  endowed  with  power  and  courage. 

Manoel,  don  Francesco,  the  most  cel- 
ebrate lyric  poet  of  modem  Portuguese 
literature,  bom  at  Lisbon,  1734,  died  at 
Paris,  1819.  His  talent  was  first  known  to 
foreigners,  whom  he  attended  as  a  Cice- 
rofie^  afler  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  inl755. 
His  poems  are  also  popular  among  his 
countrymen.  That  on  Virtue  has  oeen 
generally  admired.  His  enemies,  jealous 
of  his  reputation,  endeavored  to  render  his 
opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found 
means  in  his  expressions  concerning  tole- 
ration and  monks,  and  in  his  translauon  of 
the  Tcartuffe  of  Moli^re.  Cited  before  the 
inquisition,  he  disarmed  (July  4, 1778)  the 
agent  of  the  holy  office,  and  fled  to  Paris, 
where  he  ever  afler  continued  to  reside. 
He  translated  Wieland's  Obmnu  His 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Versos  de  FHUnto 
fUysioy  fill  several  volumes.  His  odes  and 
his  translation  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  are 
particularly  esteemed. 

Mar(euvre,  in  militarv  art ;  a  move- 
ment given  to  a  body  of  Ux)ops,  accord- 
ing to  the  mles  of  tactics,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over 
an  enemy,  or  to  regain  advantages  which 
the  enemy  has  already  won.  A  manceu- 
vre  may  be  execut^  by  large  or  small 
masses,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
or  upon  die  sudden  impulse  of  genius 
seizing  upon  a  favorable  moment :  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  manceuvres  have 
become  more  practicable  in  proportion  as 
armies  have  grown  largel",  and  discipline 
stricter.  In  an  ancient  battle,  afler  the 
combat  was  well  kindled,  the  commander 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  his 
troops :  in  modem  battics,  he  is  enabled 
by  manoeuvres  to  exert  a  much  more  con- 
trolling influence,  though  there  are  still 
moments  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  the 
battie  rage.  (See  BatiU.)  To  execute 
effective  manceuvres  in  the  heat  of  battie, 
requires  great  coolness  and  clear-sighted- 
ness in  the  commander,  and  thorough 
training  in  the  troops.  A  manoeuvre  gen- 
erally is  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  the 
officers  of  all  degrees. — One  of  the  most 
important  manoeuvres  is  that  of  outflank- 
ing an  enemy,  in  which  the  general  keeps 
back  part  of  his  line  (refuses),  whilst  tiie 
other  part  strives  to  turn  the  wing  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  attack  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  division  particulariy  appointed  to  get 
round  it,  and  thus  to  throw  the  enemy 
into  confusion.  The  invention  of  this 
manoeuvre  is  ascribed  to  Epaminondas  ; 
he  owed  to  it  his  victories  at  Leuctra  and 


Mantinea.  Philip,  Alexander,  Csssar  at 
Pharsalia,  Baner  at  Wittstock,  Torstenson 
at  Jankowitz,  Frederic  the  Great  at  Ho- 
henfriedberg  and  Leuthen,  Napoleon,  and 
other  generus,  owe  their  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses to  this  manoeuvre.  In  executing  it, 
the  attacking  army  always  receives  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  the  attack  is  sometimes 
made  en  ^cAe^(q.  v.),  as  at  Leuthen.^  The 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  (see 
Line) — a  chief  manoeuvre  in  naval  warftre 
— ^is,  in  land-batdes,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  dangerous.  The  retreat  en  khequier 
(chess-board)  is  one  of  the  most  advanta- 
'  geous,  and  most  fitted  to  preserve  calm- 
ness and  order  among  the  tropps.  The 
change  of  fix>nt  during  the  combat  is  very 
dangerous,  and  rarely  succeeds.  The 
issue  of  a  battie,  where  the  other  circum- 
stances are  nearly  equal,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  troops  fi)r  manoeuvring ; 
hence  manoeuvring  in  peace  with  huge 
bodies  is  very  necessary,  in  which  the 
chief  movements  of  both  parties  must 
be  laid  down  beforehand ;  but  the  details 
ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  moment,  so  that 
the  judgment  of  the  officere  shall  be  ex- 
ercised. In  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  laige 
bodies  of  troops  are  annually  asBembled 
for  this  purpose.  In  1823,  from  Septem- 
ber 5  to  September  20, 40,000  troops  were 
collected  for  this  object  near  Berlin. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  ex- 
ercised their  troops  so  well  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe  ;  but 
Frederic  the  Great  conceived  the  whole 
art  of  war  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
from  Potsdam,  where  he  superintended 
the  reviews  and  manoeuvres  of  his  ffuards, 
and  the  garrison  of  Berlin,  it  may  be  said, 
proceeded  the  new  art  of  war.  There  he 
perfected  the  movements  which  were 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  army  at 
large ;  and  ffenerals  from  all  Europe  were 
sent  to  study  his  manoeuvres.  But,  as 
BO  oflen  happens-  vnth  the  creations  of 
ffenius,  the  application  of  his  plans  by  in- 
terior men  was  attended  with  a  pedantic 
minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe  were  embarrassed  when 
tiie  wars  of  the  French  revolution  took 
place.  The  genius  of  the  French  gen- 
erals now  reformed  the  art  of  war  anew ; 
manoeuvring  on  a  great  scale  was  in- 
vented by  them.  Napoleon  developed  it 
still  fartiier,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  learned 
it  from  him. 

Manometer  (Gr.  navos,  rare,  and  ftcrpov, 
measure);  an  instrument  to  measure  or 
show  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or  den- 
sity of  the  air. 

Manor  (manerwm,  from  numare^  to  re- 
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main,  because  the  usual  readeuce  of  the 
owner]  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  ter- 
ritoiy  neJd  by  a  lord  or  great  personage, 
who  occupied  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  own  im- 
mediate fiunily,  and  granted  or  leased  the 
remainder  to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents 
or  services.  This  was  the  origin  of  cojoy- 
hM  estates,  viz.  those  held  by  copy  of  the 
roll  of  the  court  of  the  manor.  No  man- 
ors, with  all  their  incidents  and  franchises, 
have  been  granted  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward  III.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  to  these  ancient  manors, 
was  the  right  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  court- 
haron,  which  was  held  within  the  manor, 
and  had  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors  and 
nuisances  within  the  manor,  and  disputes 
about  property  between  the  tenants.  (See 
Courts.)  Another  branch  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  entirely  distinct  from  the  pre- 
cedinff,  was,  the  receiving  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  estate  of  any  tenant,  and  admit- 
tinff  his  grantee  or  successor  in  his  place, 
and  transacting  other  matters  relating  to  the 
tenure  or  tenancwy  for  which  purposes  the 
court  was  held  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor.  The  steward  was  also  the  regis- 
trar or  clerk,  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
jurisdiction,  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  ; 
out  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  were  in 
effect  the  judges  in  these. 

Mansfeld;  one  of  the  most  ancient 
tiunilies  of  German  counts,  taking  their 
name  from  the  casde  of  Mansfeld  in  the 
former  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. — Peter 
Emai  von  Manrfeld  was  the  natural  son 
of  Peter  Ernst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  sov- 
emor  of  Luxemburg  and  Brussels.  The 
archduke  Ernst  of  Austria,  ffod&ther.  to 
the  young  Peter,  educated  nim  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  of  service  to 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  which  the  emperor  Rodolphus 
I  legitimated  him.  But  when  he  was 
denied  the  dignity  and  estates  which  his 
lather  had  possessed  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  he, 
in  1610,  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and,  joining  the  Protestant  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1618, 
he  led  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
volted Bohemians,  fought  a  lonff  time  for 
the  elector  Frederic  or  the  Palatmate,  de- 
vastated the  territories  of  the  spiritual 
princes,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  al- 
ways contrived  to  make  head  anew.  In 
1625,  he  collected  an  army  by  the  aid  of 
'English  and  French  money,  and  intended 
to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian  hereditary 


statea  April  25, 1636,  he  was  beaten  by 
Wallenstein  near  Dessau,  yfsx  continued 
his  march  to  Hun'^ary,  to  join  Bethlem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Siebenburgen  (Transvl- 
vania) ;  but,  the  latter  having  changed  his 
views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his  troops,  in- 
tending to  go  to  England  by  way  of 
Venice.  But  not  far  from  Zara  he  fell* 
sick,  and  died  in  1626,  in  his  40th  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Spalatro.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  ordered  his  armor  to 
be  put  on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  twa  of 
his  aids,  to  await  the  last  enemy.  Mans- 
feld was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time.  He  rose  more  formidable  from 
every  defeat  With  ^teox  underetanding, 
which  he  showed  in  ms  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, he  united  over[H>wering  eloquence 
and  inexhaustible  cunning.  lie  maintain- 
ed his  troops  by  plunder,  and  was  com- 
pared to.Attila. — ^The- Lutheran  line  of  the 
nouse  of  Mansfeld  became  extinct  in  1710 ; 
in  1780,  the  last  male  of  the  Catholic  line 
died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all  the 
allodial  estates  of  the  ftmily,  by  marriage, 
to  the  rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo, 
which  has  ever  since  heme  the  name  of 
CoUoredo-MansfelcL  The  former  county 
of  Mansfeld  was,  in  1814,  added  to  the 
Prussian  government  of  Merseburg.  This 
county  is  mteresting  to  Germans,  as  Eisle- 
ben  and  Mansfeld  are  situated  in  it.  In 
the  former  Luther  was  bom,  in  the  latter 
he  went  to  school. 

Mansfield  Mountain  is  the  hiehest 
summit  of  the  Green  mountains,  ana  the 
most  elevated  mountain  in  Vermont  The 
elevation  of  the  north  peak,  called  the 
Chin,  above  the  state-house  at  Montpelier, 
is  4051  feet ;  above  the  ocean,  4279 ;  ele- 
vation of  the  south  peak,  called  the  A^e, 
above  the  state-house,  3755;  above  the 
ocean,  3983.  The  mountain  is  situated 
in  Mansfield  and  Sterling,  about  25  miles 
from  Burlington. 

Mansfield,  'William  Murray,  earl  o^ 
the  fourth  son  of  David,  lord  Stomiont, 
v^as  bom  at  Perth,  in  Scotiand,  March  2, 
1705.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
He  then  made  the  grand  tour,  and,  on  his 
return,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and,  afrer  the  usual  term  of  probation,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  gradually  made  his 
way  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and, 
in  1742,  was  appointed  solicitor-general, 
about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament  After  distinguishing  him- 
self as  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  in  1743; 
and  as  one  of  the  managere  of  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Lovat,  m  1747,  he  suc- 
ceeded   sir  Dudley  Ryder  as  attorney- 
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^eoeral  in  1754,  and  as  chief-justice  of 
tiie  king's  bencfi  in  1756 ;  soon  afler 
which  he  was  created  baron  Murray,  of 
Mansfield.  For  a  few  months,  in  1757, 
ke  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  During  that  interval,  he  ef- 
fected a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  afierwards  lord 
Chatham.  The  same  year,  he  declined  the 
ofifer  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  after- 
wards. A  change  of  parties  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  1765,  which  introduced  into  office 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his 
friends,  for  awhile  threw  lord  Mapsfield 
into  tlie  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
year  1770  was  memorable  for  attacks  on 
his  character  in  a  judicial  capacity,  in 
both  houses  of  pariiament,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  serious  resulL  On  the 
trial  of  Woodfall,  for  publishing  Junius's 
Letters,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he 
showed  himself  the  zealous  supporter  of 
government  In  October,  1776,  he  vras 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  Lon- 
don, June,  1780,  his  house  was  attacked 
hy  die  Anti-Catholic  mob,  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  ftuy  of  the  multitude,  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  He  continued  for  some  years 
longer  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions. 
In  1788,  he  resigned  his  office  of  chief- 
justice  ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement,  principally  at  his  seat 
at  Caen-wood,  near  Hampstead.  He 
died  March  20,  1793.  As  a  politician, 
lord  Mansfield  was  a  favorer  of  high 
maxims  of  eovemment  in  general ;  and 
in  the  law  of  libel,  he  supported  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  jury  is  the  judge  of  the  fact 
only,  and  not  of  the  law.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of 
power,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  religious 
toleration.  On  various  occasions,  he  op- 
posed vexatious  prosecutions,  under  in- 
tolerant laws,  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  ideas  of  legislation  were,  on  many 
points,  liberal.  As  on  orator,  he  display- 
ed more  of  persuamve  elegance  than  of 
boldness  and  force ;  but  he  might  fairly 
have  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
lord  ChathaoL  In  ai^^ment  he  was 
acute.  Lord  Ashburton  used  to  say,  that 
when  he  was  wrong,  the  faults  of  his 
reasoning  were  not  easily  detected;  and 
when  he  was  right,  he  was  irremstible. 
His  feme  rests  chiefly  on  his  conduct  as  a 
judge.  He  would  not  accept  of  the  legal 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitied 


for  the  destruction  of  his  pnuperty  in  1780. 
There  is  a  life  of  him  by  HoUiday  (4to., 
1797),  and  by  Th.  Roscoe,  in  Lardnei^s 
.  Cabinet  Cyclopeodia. 

MAfTSiiAUOHTER.    (See  Handcidt.) 

Mambo,  John  Caspar  Frederic,  bom  in 
die  duchy  of  Gotha,  May  26,  1759,  and 
died  June  6,  1826,  in  Breslau,  where  he 
had  been,  since  1790,  pro-rector,  and  since 
179Q,  rector  of  the  Mary  Magdalen  gym-  . 
namum.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  in  prose 
ana  poetry,  but  his  most  important  works 
are.  History  of  the  Prussian  State  ^ce 
the  Peace  of  Hubertsbuiig  (Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  1819  et  seq.,  3  vols.),  and  a 
Histoiy  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in 
Italy  (Breslau,  1824),  both  in  German. 

Mantchoos,  or  Mantchews.  (See 
Mcandihures.) 

MAifTEOzf A,  Andrew,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  of  the  early  painters,  was  born 
at  Padua,  in  1431.  His  master,  Squar- 
cione,  was  induced  by  the  talents  which 
he  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
youth  employed  himself  principally  in 
drawing  Srom  antiques,  and,  at  the  age  of 
16,  painted  a  picture  for  the  jmmd  atanr  in 
the  ohuroh  or  St  Sophia,  at  Padua.  Maa- 
tegna  soon  after  entered  the  service  of 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua,  where  be 
opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  his 
great  picture,  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, for  the  exhibition  of  wliich  a  palace 
was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  consists  of 
several  pictures,  which  have  since  been 
transferred  to  Hampton  court  Gonzaga 
conferred  on  him  tiie  honor  of  knight- 
jiood  in  reward  for  his  merit  Innoce'nt 
VUI  invited  the  artist  to  Rome,  to  paint 
in  the  Belvedere,  and  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  capital  wortcs.  One 
of  the  latest  and  best  was  the  Madonna 
deUa  Victoria,  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  him  over  the  forces  of 
Charles  VIII  (1496).  There  are  several 
other  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  an 
Annunciation  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.  Mantegna 
excelled  in  perspective,  which  was  then  a 
jnare  merit  Hm  manner  was  stiff  and  dry, 
and  his  imitation  of  the  ancient  is  every- 
where manifest  His  son,  Francesco,  was 
also  a  painter. 

Maitteletb,  in  the  art  of  war  ;  a  kind 
of  movable  parapets,  made  of  planks 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  t6  the  height  of  almost  six  feet, 

generally  cased  with  tin,  and  set  upon 
ttle  wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  they  may 
be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  serve 
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as  Uiods  to  shelter  them  from  the  ene- 
my's smaU  shot 

MAZf TiivEA ;  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and,  with  Tegea,  most  important  cities  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  frontier  ot  Argolis,  on  the 
little  river  Ophis.  The  modem  Tripoliz- 
za  (q.  V.}  is  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient ciues  of  Me^opolis,  Tegea,  Manti- 
nea  and  Pallantium.  Mantiuea  was 
known  for  its  wealth,  and  famous  for  the 
battles  fought  near  it,  one  B.  C.  418,  in 
the  14th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  result  of  which  battle  was,  that  Argos 
seceded  from  Athens,  and  joined  Sparta ; 
the  other,  fought  B.  C.  963,  by  Epaminon- 
das,  against  the  Peloponnesians.  Epami- 
nondas  (a.  v.)  was  victorious,  but  feO.  A 
third  battle  was  fought  near  Mantlnea,  B.  C. 
206,  between  Machanides,  tyrant  of  Lace- 
deemon  and  Philopcsmen,  general  of  the 
Achsean  league.  The  latter  was  victori- 
ous^ and  slew  the  tyrant  with  his  own 
hand. 

Maittis.  Fewof  the  insect  tribe  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  these  curi- 
ous productions  of  nature,  from  their 
singular,  forms,  and  still  more  singular 
habits.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  out  their  fore  legs,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  diviners,  and  be- 
cause they  often  rest  on  their  hind  legs, 
folding  the  anterior  pair  over  their  breast, 
the  supeistitious  have  supposed  them  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  hence  they  are  called,  in 
Languedoc,  where  they  are  common,  by 
the  name  of  prie-dieu.  The  genus  man- 
tis has  been  separated,  by  modehi  ento- 
mologists, into  several  distinct  senera,  viz. 
manhSf  spectrum^  pJuwna  and  phMium, 
The  first  of  these  contains  the  celebrated 
soothsayer  {M,  rd\fno8a\  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  vulgany  considered  as  pos- 
sessing miraculous  powers.  This  super- 
stition appeals  to  extend  to  almost  every 
part  of  tlie  world  in  which  these  insects 
are  found.  The  Turks  regard  them  as  un- 
der the  especial  protection  of  Allah,  and 
the  Hottentots  pay  divine  honois  to  them. 
The  dry  leaf  mantis  (phyUium  giccjfolia), 
in  its  shape  and  color,  is  remarkable,  in- 
variably suggesting  the  idea  of  a  dry  and 
withered  1^  sTheir  manners,  also,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  structure,  aid  in  the  delusion. 
They  oflen  remain  on  trees,  for  hours, 
without  motion ;  then,  suddenly  springing 
into  die  air,  appear  to  be  blown  about 
like  diy  leaves.  The  Indians  of  South 
America,  where  these  insects  are  veiy 
common,  believe  that  they  reallv  are  at- 
tached to  the  tree  at  first,  and  that  when 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  they  loosen 
themselves,  and  crawl  or  fly  away.  In 
•  92* 


some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  a  species  of 
mantis  is  kept,  like  game  cocks,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting,  which  they  do  with 
great  ferocity. 
MAZfTissA.  (See  Loganthms,) 
Mantua  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  government  of  Milan,  lying  on  the 
north  of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma; population,  239,436;  square  miles, 
886.  The  Po  passes  through  it,  and  it  is 
also  watered  by  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  Sec- 
chia,  &c.  The  surface  is  very  level ;  the 
soil  of  great  fertility ;  the  principal  pro- 
duct ^rain ;  others  rice,  hemp,  flax,  fruit 
and  vines.  The  late  duchy  of  Mantua,  or 
the  Mantuan,  was  of  larger  extent  than 
the  present  province.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic  (q.  v.J  in  1797, 
and  formed  a  department  of^  ibe  king- 
dom of  Italy  until  1814,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  as  a  part  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdooL  (See  Lorn- 
harth.) 

Mantua  (Italian,  Maniova);  a  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  an  episcopal  see,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  delegation,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name ;  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Venice, 
70  S.  E.  of  MUan;  bn.  10°  46^  E.;  lat 
45""  9^  N.;  population,  25,000,  among 
which  are  about  2000  Jews.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  two  islands  formed  by  the  expan- 
fflon  of  the  wateis  of  the  Mincio,  one 
about  a  mile  square,  the  other  a  Ihde  more 
than  half  that  size :  on  this  is  the  most 
closely  built  part  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Cerese  is  on  the  main 
land.  Mantua  is  well  fortified,  and  is,  by 
nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad, 
regular  and  well  paved;  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  generally  well  built;  and  the 
public  squares  spacious  and  elesant  It 
contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  nume- 
rous churches,  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
public  libraiy,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  galleiy  of  antiquities,  and  sev- 
eral valuable  collections  of  paintinss. 
Other  public  objects  of  interest  are  the 
palaces  of  justice,  of  Gonzaga,  and  of  T, 
so  called  from  its  form ;  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew ;  the  Corte,  with  its  halls ;  the  fii- 
mous  bust  of  Virgil ;  and  the  buildines  of 
the  univerat^,  which  was  founded  here 
in  1625.  Tlie  silk  manuftctures  were 
formerly  flourishing,  and  are  still  consid- 
erable ;  those  of  leather  and  woollen  are 
also  important  In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, the  dty  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  ^  (See 
MaP  Aria.)  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
said  to  be  older  than  Rome,  and,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  contained  about  50,000  inhabi- 
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tants.  Virgil  was  born  at  Andes  (now 
Pidola),  in  the  vicinity. 

Ma  HDSL,  Jacques  Antoine,  one  of  the 
mos^ eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of 
Freuch  lit^rty,  was  bom  in  1775,  at  Bar- 
cekmette,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Nfmes.  He  entered  as  a  vblunteer  in  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  requisition  in  1799, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
the  peace  of  Oampo-Formio,  he  quitted 
the  army,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Aix,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  talent  In  1815,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  which 
was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  after  the 
idxlication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel 
strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
young  Napoleon.  He  also  moved  a  spir- 
ited protest  asainst  the  force  which  was 
used  by  the  allies  to  bring  about  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  an 
opportimity  was  found  to  displav,  at  least, 
the  disposition  for  punishing  him.      In 

1815,  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Paris 
bar,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  plead  in  the 
courts.  The  council  of  discipline,  as  it  is 
called,  consulted  the  members  of  the  bar 

.  at  Aix  as  to  their  opinion  of  his  character, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  against 
him ;  but,  though  theii*  answer  was  favor- 
able, the  council  refused  to  comply  ^vith 
his  request    This  refusal  was  repeated  in 

1816.  In  1618,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  de- 
partments, and  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  opponents  of  the  ministers^ 
spes^ng  extemporaneously  with  ffreat 
facility — a  talent  possessed  by  few  of  the 
French  deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the 
budget  in  1819,  he  dehvered  a  speech 
which  produced  a  very  lively  sensation, 
and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber. 
^  Our  political  or^ization,"  said  he,  **  is 
at  once  deficient  m  its  municipal  system, 
which  is  its  natural  basis ;  in  the  national 
guard,  which  must  be  our  protection  in 
peace,  our -defence  in  war;  in  the  jury, 
without  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
an  emptv  shadow;  and  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  ofiScers,  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  all  rights.'*  In  the  ensuing  sessions,  he 
continued,  in  a  series  of  bold  and  eloquent 
speeches,  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  then  characterized  the  policy  of 
Uie  French  government  On  the  exclu- 
sion of  Gregoire  (q.  v.),  on  the  bills  for 
suspending  the  liberty  of  person  and  of 
the  preas^  on  the  laws  of  election,  on  the 
refbim  of  the  jury,  the  organization  of  the 


OD«ncil  of  state,  colonial  legislation,  public 
instruction,  &c.,  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  and  defended  the  charter  in 
spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs,  interrup- 
tions and  calumnies  of  the  royahst  faction. 
Calm  and  immovable,  yet  fervid  and  ar- 
dent, his  courage  and  eloquence  were  al- 
ways victorious  over  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  new  elections,  in 
1823,  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  bis  being  chosen,  and  afler  the 
election  a  plan  was  fi>rmed  for  excluding 
him,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat  This  being 
found  impracticable,  his  enemies  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  expulsion,  and  a  pre- 
text was  found  in  his'  first  speech  of  the 
session,  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
war.  In  the  outset  he  wa#  called  to  or- 
der; the  president  pronounced  him  in  or- 
der; he  was  again  interrupted  by  loud 
cries ;  he  was  accused  of  defending  regi- 
cide ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded ;  he 
was  prevented  from  explainins  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  president,  unable  to  re- 
store order,  was  obliged  to  adjourn  the 
chamber.  The  next  oiay,  Labourdonnaye 
moved  his  expulsion;  Manuel  defended 
himself,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  fix>m  the 
chai^  brought  against  him.  The  motion 
was  sustained  and  referred  to  March  3 ; 
on  that  day,  Manuel  protested  asainst  the 
power  of  the  chamber  to  expel  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  but  his  expulnon 
was  voted  by  a  majority.  On  the  next 
da^,  he  again  took  his  seat,  and,  being  re- 
quired by  the  president  to  withdraw,  re- 
plied that  he  should  yield  only  to  force. 
The  seanon  was  then  suspended  for  an 
hour,  the  members  of  the  left  side  re- 
maining^ in  their  seats.  In  this  interval 
the  htassier  (sereeant  at  arms)  read  to 
him  an  order  of^the  president  requiring 
him  to  leave  the  hall ;  out  his  reply  was  as 
before,  «*  I  shall  ^eld  only  to  force."  The 
huissiar  called  in  a  detachment  of  the 
national  ffuard,  which  refused  to  act ;  and 
a  body  of  the  gendarmerie  was  introduced. 
On  being  directed  bv  the  commanding 
ofiicer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  the  order 
was  issued  to  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him. 
As  they  fq>proached,  he  rose  and  express- 
ed himself  ready  to  follow  them,  the  mem- 
bers present  accompanying  him.  Manuel 
was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1824. 
He  di^  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pht 
Lacfuxise^  some  obstacles  which  were  in- 
teiposed  to  the  solemnization  of  his  obse- 
quies being  surmounted  by  tlie  firmness 
and  prudence  of  Ins  friends. 

Manumission,  among  the  Romans ;  the 
solenm  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated.     (See   Ereedman.)      Con- 
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Btantine  the  Greftt,  after  hte  convernon, 
tiBitttferred  to  the  Chrietiao  church  all  such 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  heathen.  Thus 
he  allowed  the  Christian  roasters  to 
emanci])ate  their  olayes  before  the  altur  on 
festival  days,  and  especially  at  Easter,  by 
placing  the"  deed  of  emancipation  on  the 
head  of  the  freedman  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

Manures  ;  vegetable,  animal  and  min- 
eral matteis,  introduced  into  the  sotl^  to 
accelerate  ve^tation  and  increase  the 
production  or  crops.  If  the  soil  to  be 
improved  be  too  stifi^  from  excess  of  clay, 
it  will  require  sand;  if  too  loose,  from 
excess  of  sand,  it  will  be  benefited  by 
clay ;  but,  when  sand  is  mixed  with  argil- 
laceous soil,  the  latter  must  be  broken  and 
pulverized,  which  may  be  efifected  by 
exposing  it  to  the  frost,  and  afterwords 
drying  it  Mcai  is  a  natural  compound 
earth,  used  with  great  success  in  the 
meUoradon  of  soil^  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  lime,  sometimes  contain- 
ing a  little  silica  and  bitumen.  Those 
varieties  of  it  which  conmin  more  clay 
than  lime,  are  advantageous  for  a  dry, 
sandy  soil ;  while  calcareous  marl,  or  that 
in  which  die  lime  predominates,  is  suited 
to  an  argillaceous  soil.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  marl  is,  that  it  dilates,  cracks,  and 
is  reduced  to  powder,  by  exposure  to 
moisture  and  air.  Marl  in  masses  would 
be  totally  useless  on  the  ground;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  b^  laying  it  on  the 
ground  in  heaps;  for  the  more  it  is 
heaped,  the  more  it^  dilates,  splits,  and 
crumbles  to  dust ;  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
to  spread  upon  the  ground.  Mari  is 
sometimes  fonned  into  a  compost  with 
common  manure,  before  it  is  laid  on  the 
soil;  in  this  state,  however,  it  should  be 
applied  sparingly  at  a  time,  and  renewed 
ft^quently.  It  o]>erates  by  subdividing 
the  soil,  and  hastening  decomposition ;  its 
calcareous  particles  disorganizing  all  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  bodies,  by  resolving  them 
into  their  simple  elements,  in  which  state 
they  combine  with  oxygen,  and  facilitating 
this  union.  The  best  time  for  marling 
is  the  autumn.  Quick-lime,  and  especiallv 
that  derived  from  fossil,  or  living  eiiells,  is 
another  excellent  means  of  amending 
soils.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cok^ 
marshy  soils,  abounding  in  organic  mat- 
ters, as  it  assists  powerfully  in  tne  conver- 
sion of  animal  and  vegetable  sabstances 
into  nourishment  for  plants.  Ashes  are 
very  beneficial  to  the  soil,  bj  attracting 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  in  conse- 

aoence  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  and 
1U8  accelerating  vegetation.      Oyptum 


is,  however,  the  most  universal  mineral 
manure ;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  strewed,  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder,  over  crops,  when  the  leaves  are 
in  full  vigor  towards  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  very 
extensively  employed  in  the  Northem 
States  of  this  country ;  and  is  found  to  be 
particularly  favorable  to  crops  of  rye  and 
clover.  C&mmon  mamire  consists  of  the 
remains  of  organized  bodies,  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
.  a  state  of  decomposition  (i.  e.  resolving 
Itself  into  those  primitive  elements  which 
can  reenter  into  the  vegetable  system). 
The  principal  result  of  this  decomposi- 
tion is  carbonic  acid,  which,  becoming 
dissolved  in  water,  finds  its  entrance  into 
the  plant  by  the  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the 
roots,  and,  being  every  where  distributed 
through  the  vegetable  tissue,  deposits  its 
carbon  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  while 
its  oxygen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Manure 
which  has  not  completely  undergone  the 
process  of  fermentation,  so  that  the  straw 
is  not  yet  wholly  deeoniposed,  is  best 
adapted  to  strong,  compact  soils ;  the 
tubular  remnants  of  straw  answer  the 
purpose  of  so  many  little  props  to  support 
the  earth,  and  aftbrd  a  passage  for  the  air, 
thus  rendering  the  soil  lighter;  besides, 
the  completion  of  the  fermentation  taking 
place  after  the  manure  is  buried  in  the 
soil,  has  the  advantage  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature. Those  bodies  which  are  suliject 
to  the  most' rapid  decoinposition,  are  most 
employed  for  manure.  Of  this  descriptioD 
are  animal  manures  in  general,  which 
require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit 
them  for  the  soil.  The  mat  object  of 
the  farmer  is  to  blend  them  with  the 
earthy  constituents,  in  a  proper  state  of 
division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid 
fermentation.  In  maritime  districts,  ^h^ 
when  sufiSciendy  abundant,  are  sometimes 
used  to  manure  the  land.  They  afiford  a 
powerful  manure,  and  cannot  be  ploughed 
m  too  fresh,  though  the  quanti^  should 
be  limited.  Mr.  Youn^  records  an  ex- 
periment, in  which  hemngs,  spread  over 
a  field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  pro- 
duced so  rank  a  crop,  that  it  was  entirely 
laid  before  harvest.  During  the  putre- 
fkction  of  tirme,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is 
destroyed ;  it  should,  consequenUy,  be 
used  as  fresh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed 
vrith  solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  as,  when  pure,  it  contains  too 
large  a  quantity  of  animal  matter  to  form 
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a  proper  fluid  nouriahment  for  alworptioii 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  Araoogat  excre> 
mentitious  solid  substances,  one  of  the 
most  powerfiil  is  the  dumg  of  birds  that 
feed  on  animal  food,  particularly  the  duns 
of  sea-birds.  The  gtiono,  which  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and 
which  is  the  manure  that  fertilizes  the 
sterile  plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of 
this  kind.  It  contains  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  partly  with  potash ;  some 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  theiiasea^ 
and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quantitioa, 
of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash ;  a  little 
&tty  matter;  and  some  quartzoee  sand. 
Mght-toUj  it  is  well  known,  is  a  very 
powerful  manure,  and  very  liable  to  de- 
compose. Its  disagreeable  smell  may  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  with  quick-lime,  af- 
ter which,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
in  thin  layers,  in  fine  weather,  it  speedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in  thu 
state,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
rape-cake,  and  delivered  into  the  furrow 
with  the  seed.  The  Chinese,  who  have 
more  practkBal  knowledge  of  the  use  and 

rlication  of  manure  than  any  other  peo- 
existini;,  mix  their  night-soil  with  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  a  fisit  marl,  make  it  into 
cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sim. 
In  this  state  it  is  firee  from  any  disagreeable 
smell,  and  forms  a  common  article  of 
commerce  of  the  empire.  After  night- 
soil,  pigeofu^  dung  comes  next  in  order  as 
to  fertilizing  power.  If  the  pure  dung  qf 
eatiU  is  to  be  used  as  manure,  like  the 
other  species  of  dung  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason ^  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment,  except  in  the 
soil ;  or  if  suffered  to  ferment,  it  should 
be  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  A  slight, 
incipient  fermentation  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
use  in  the  dunghills ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
a  disposition  is  brought  on,  in  the  woody 
fibre,  to  decay  and  dissolve,  when  it  is 
carried  to  the  land,  or  ploughed  into  the 
soil ;  and  woody  fibre  is  always  in  great 
excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  Too 
great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however, 
veiy  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  better  that  there 
should  be  no  fermentation  at  all  before  the 
manure  is  used,  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  too  ftr.  In  cases  where  farm-yard 
dung  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to 
crops,  the  destructive  fermentauon  of  it 
should  be  prevented,  very  carefully,  by 
defending  tne  surface  of  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere; a  compact  man,  or  a  tenacious 
clay,  offera  the  best  protection  against  the 
air ;  but  before  the  dung  is  covered  over, 


or,  m  it  were,  sealed  up,  it  should  be  dried 
as  much  as  possible.  If  the  dung  is  found 
to  heat  at  any  time,  it  should  be  turned 
over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
a  thermometer,  plunged  into  it,  does  not 
rise  above  100^  Fahr.,  there  is  little  dan- 
f&t  of  much  aeriform  matter  flying  off; 
if  the  temperature  is  above  that  point,  the 
dung  will  require  to  be  immediately 
spread  open.  Also,  when  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, moistened  in  muriatic  acid,  held  oyer 
the  steams  arising  from  a  dunjj^hill,  gives 
dense  white  fumes,  it  is  a  certam  test  that 
the  decomposition  is  ^inf/too  far;  for 
this  indicates  that  volatile  ukali  is  disen- 
gaged. The  situation  in  which  dung  is 
kept  by  farmers,  is  often  very  injudicious, 
it  frequendy  being  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun ;  whereas  it  should 
always  be  kept  under  sheds,  or,  at  least, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  walL  Less  perish- 
able substances,  of  animal  origm,  are 
sometimes  used  as  mamire,  such  as  Aom, 
Aettr,  ftatherB,  and  bonis ;  but,  owing  to 
their  dry  naUire,  they  require  a  longer 
period  for  their  decomposition.  They  are 
not  calculated  for  annual  harvests,  but  to 
finictify  the  soil  for  a  produce  of  much 
lonser  duration,  such  as  that  of  olive-trees 
andof  vineyards.  Ve^table  manure  does 
not  undeno. fermentation  orevious  to  be- 
ing buried  in  the  soiL  Of  this  kind  of 
manure,  green  crops,  such  as  clover,  lupins 
and  buckwheat,  which  are  ploughed  into 
the  soil,  are  the  best,  since  they  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and,  when 
buried,  serve  to  lighten  the  soil  previous 
to  decompoffltion.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  hot  climates.  Rapt-cake,  which  is  used 
with  great  success  as  a  manure,  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  albu- 
minous matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oiL  It  should  be  used  recen^  and  kept 
as  d;y  as  possible,  before  it  is  applied.  Ic 
forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  turnip 
crops,  and  is  most  economically  fq>plied 
by  being  thrown  into  the  soil  at  the  same 
time  with  the  seed.  Sea-vfteds,  consLsting 
of  different  species  offiici,  algtB  and  con- 
fmxB,  are  much  used  as  a  manure,  on  the 
sea-coato  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  tlie  U. 
States.  This  manure  is  more  transient  in 
its  effects,  and  does  not  last  for  more  than 
a  single  crop,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  the  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
the  elements  of  water,  which  it  contains. 
It  decays  without  producing  heat,  wnen 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  melt  down,  and^lssolve  away. 
It  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  it  can  be 
procured,  and  not  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps, 
exposed  to  the  air,  for  six  months  or  a 
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whole  yean  as  it  is  often  allowed  to  do  bv 
the  New  England  farmers.  ^Sbo<,  which 
is  principaily  formed  from  the  combus- 
tion of  wood  and  pit-coal,  contains,  like- 
wise, substances  derived  from  animal 
matteis,  and  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 
It  reauires  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed. — The  fore- 
going species  of  manure  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  been  described  sepa- 
rately, though  they  are  very  rarely  em- 
ployed unmixed  by  the  farmer;  on  the 
contraiy,  the  most  conunon  manure  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances,  such  as  farm-yard 
litter,  night-soil,  mud  fiom  the  streets, 
dust  from  the  roads,  or  earth  from  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  ri  vera,  abounding  with 
organic  remains  of  fish,  shells  and  rotten 
plants. '  Before  being  laid  upon  land,  it 
usually  requires  being  well  turned  up  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  spread,  it  should  be  ploughed 
in,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  As  to 
the  depth  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
to  which  it  should  be  deposited,  it  may  be 
remaiked,  that  this  should  never  be  below 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is 
intended  to  nourish ;  for,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  dissolved  and  hquefied,  it  will  natu- 
rally descend.  And  it  is  better  to  manure 
lands  in  the  spring  than  in  autumn,  lest 
the  winter  nuns  should  dissolve  it  too 
much,  and  endanger  its  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure,  it  is  a  commodity  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  employed 
in  excess.  This  occurs,  however,  some- 
times in  garden  culture,  and  it  produces  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  flavor  in  the  veg- 
etables. But  the  stock  of  manure  is  gen- 
erally so  limited,  that  it  has  been  the  study 
of  agriculturists  to  discover  some  means  of 
compensation  for  a  deficiency,  rather  than 
to  apprehend  danger  from  excess.  This 
compensation  has  Iwen  found  in  a  judicious 
system  of  crops.  (See  Rotaiion  of  Crop$.) 
Manuscripts  are  a  {Hincipal  subject 
of  diplomatics  {q.  v.).  All  tne  existing 
ancient  manuscripts  are  written  on  pareh- 
ment  or  on  paper.  The  paper  is  some- 
times Egyptian  (prepared  from  the  real 
papyrus  shrub),  sometimes  cotton  or  silk 
paper  (duuia  bombycina),  which  was  in- 
vented in  the  East,  about  the  year  706, 
and  used  till  the  introduction  of  linen  pa- 
per, and  in  common  with  this  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  some- 
times linen  paper,  the  date  of  the  invpn- 
tion  of  whicD,  though  ascribed  to  the  nrst 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  document  of  the  year  1943, 


written  on  such  paper,  is,  nevertheless, 
exceedingly  doubtruL  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  pens  \b  found  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  most  common  ink  is  the  black, 
which  is  very  old:  the  oldest,  however, 
was  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  ours,  but 
ffenerally  consisted  of  soot,  lamp-black, 
burnt  ivory,  pulverized  charcoal,  &c.  Red 
ink  is  also  found,  in  ancient  times,  in  man- 
uscripts, of  a  dazzling  beauty.  With  it 
'were  written  the  initial  letters,  the  first 
lines,  and  the  titles,  which  were  thence 
called  rubricfy  and  the  writer  ruhricaUir. 
More  rarely,  but  stiU  quite  fi«quently,blue 
ink  is  found  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  yet 
more  rarely,  grefen  and  yellow.  Gold  and 
silver  were  also  used  for  writing  either 
whole  manuscripts  (which,  fit>m  their 
costliness,  are  great  rarities),  or  for  adorn- 
ing the  initial  letters  of  books.  With  re- 
spect to  external  form,  inanuscripts  are 
divided' into  rolls  (volumincLf  the  most  an- 
cient way,  in  which  the  Troubadours  in 
France  wrote  their  poems  at  a  much  later 
period!  and  into  stitched  books,  or  vol- 
umes (properly  codice$y  Amonf  the  an- 
cients, the  writers  of^  manuscnpls  were 
mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  (senba,  librariiy 
Subsequently,  the  moiiks,  among  whom 
the  Beuedictmes  in  particidar,  were  bound 
to  this  employment,  by  the  rules  of  their 
order.  Manuscripts  were  afterwards  im- 
proved and  embellished  bv  correctors  and 
rubricators.  But/of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, fbr  estimanng  the  age,  value,  &c«, 
of  a  manuscript,  than  these  external  cir- 
cumstances and  marks,  are  the  internal, 
particularly  the  character  of  the  writing 
and  of  the  letters.  It  is  more  difiicult  to  - 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
age  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  writing  than  it  is  respect- 
ing that  of  Latin  manuscr^ts.  In  gen- 
eittl,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  a  Gre^k 
manuscript,  the  strokes  are  hghter,  easier, 
and  more  flowing,  the  older  it  is  $  and  that 
they  become  stiffer  in  the  progress  of 
time.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the 
Greek  accents  is  in  no  respect  decisive. 
Moreover,  few  Greek  manuscripts  are 
found  of  an  eariier  date  than  the  seventh, 
or,  at  most,  the  sixth  century.  The  char- 
acters in  Latin  manuscripts  have  been 
classified  partly  according  to  their  size 
{nu^uacyloy  fi»inu«cti2a),  partly  according  to 
the  various  shapes  and  charactera  which 
they  assumed  among  different  nations^  or 
in  various  periods  {seriphara  Romana  cm- 
UqvOy  MermfUigicOy  Lomrobardica^  Caro- 
Imgica^  &c. ;  to  which  has  been  added, 
since  the  twelfth  century,  the  GoOiUj  so 
called,  which  is  an  artificially  pointed  and 
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angular  character);  ond  for  all  of  those 
species  of  writing,  paidcular  rules  h&ve 
been  established,  afibrding  the  means  of 
estimating  the  age  of  a  manuscript  Be- 
fore the  eighth  century,  interpunctions 
rarely  occur :  even  after  the  introduction 
of  punctuation,  manuscripts  may  be  met 
with  destitute  of  inteipunctions,  but  with 
the  words  separate.  Manuscripts  which 
hare  no  capital  or  other  divisions,  are  al- 
ways old.  The  catch-^jDord,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, or  the  repetition  of  the  first  word  of 
the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding, belongs  to  tlie  twelfth  or  subse- 
Suent  centuries.  .Tbe~fewer  and  easier 
le  abbreviations  of  a  manuscript  are,  the 
older  it  is.  Finally,  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, the  words  commonly  join  eachf 
other  without  break  or  separation.  The 
division  of  words  first  became  eeneral  in 
the  ninth  centuiy.  The  form  of  the  Ara- 
bic ciphers,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
manuscripts  earlier  than  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  also  assists  in  decid- 
ing the  age  of  a  mauuscripL  Some  man- 
uscripts have  at  the  end  a  statement  when, 
and  commonly,  also,  bv  whom,  they  were 
written  (daUa  codicea).  But  this  signa- 
ture often  denotes  merely  the  time  when 
the  book  was  composed,  or  refere  merely 
to  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely 
spurious.  Since  we  have  had  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Herculanean  manuscripts, 
we  can  determine  with  certainty  that 
none  of  our  manuscripts  are  older  than 
the  Christian  era.  In  1825,  a  fragment 
of  the  Iliad,  written  on  papyrus,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  or  Elephantina,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  by  a  French  gendeman, 
travelling  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Bankes.  It  contains  from  800  to  900 
verses,  beginning  at  the  160th,  and  is 
handsomely  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  unques- 
tionably the  oldest  of  all  classical  manu- 
scripts, and  probably  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies. — ^It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
middle  a|;e8,  wholly  to  obliterate  and 
erase  writings  on  parchment,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  These  codices  racnptij  rasiy  are 
thought  great  curiomties.  This  custom 
ceased  in  the  fourteenth  century,  prob- 
ably because  paper  came  then  more  into 
use.     (See  Codex,) 

Maituscbifts,  iLLtJMiNATEn ;  those 
manuscripts  which  are  adorned  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in  which 
the  initial  letten  were  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding.  This  kind  of  bibli- 
<^raphical  luxury  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  and  tl\e  art  of  illumination 


was  much  practised  by  the  monks.  Their 
vignettes  are,  in  some  instances,  of  con- 
siderable historital  importance.  The 
specimens  firom  the  period  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  are  superior  to 
those  produced  during  the  succeeding 
centuries.  The  term  tUumviafecf  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  mtmum,  for  a  red  color, 
by  the  artists ;  hence  caJled  ndniatores,  or 
iUumincdons.  An  example  of  Anglo-Sax- 
on illumination  of  the  eighth  century  is 
preserved  in  the  British  museum  (Cotto- 
nian  MSS.),  which  employed  the  skill  of 
four  distinguished  theologians  of  the  day. 
Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  the 
text  (the  four  Gkispels);  Ethelwold,  his 
successor,  illuminated  the  volume ;  Bilfiid, 
the  anachoret,  covered  it  richly  with  gold 
and  silver  plates  and  precious  stones ;  and 
Aldred  added  glosses.  Many  MSS.  are 
found  with  the  initial  letteis  omitted,  the 
writer  or  copyist  and  illuminator  beine 
distinct  persons.  We  still  see  traces  of 
this  practice  in  the  ornamenting  of  initial 
lettera  in  some  printed  books.  (See  Ma- 
billon,  De  Re  diplomoHca,) 

Manutius,  Aij>U8,  or  ALno  Majtuzio  ; 
an  Italian  printer  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  celebrated  as  an  artist 
and  a  man  of  lettera.  He  was  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  the  Roman  tenitoiy,  about 
1447,  and  was  educated  at  Rome  and  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Baptists  Guarino.  He  became  tutor  to 
Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Carpi ;  and,  in  1482; 
quitted  Ferrara,  to  reside  with  John 
Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola.  In  1488,  he 
established  himself  as  a  printer  at  Venice, 
but  the  first  work  which  he  finished  was 
not  published  till  1494.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  20  years,  he  printed  the  works 
of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authora  extant,  as  well  as  many  produc- 
tions of  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
treatises  of  liis  own  composidon.  Among 
the  latter  are  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  Greek 
Grammar ;  a  tract  on  the  Metres  of  Hor- 
ace, and  a  Greek  Dictionary.  He  was  the 
inventer  of  the  italic,  or  curaive  character, 
hence  called  M&ne,  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  which,  for  a  tenn  of  years,  he  obtained 
a  patent  ftt>m  the  popNB  and  the  senate  of 
Venice.  He  established  a  kind  of  acade- 
my at  his  own  house,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  classical  literature,  to  the  general 
study  and  improvement  of  which  he 
greatly  contributed.  He  died  in  April, 
1515,  leaving  four  children  by  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Asola, 
a  Venetian,  in  partnerehip  with  whom  he 
carried  on  his  typographical  labors.— JMa- 
nuzio,  PcuHo^  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
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disdngoislied  as  a  clasric  acholar  no  leas 
than  as  a  nrinter.  He  was  born  at  Ven- 
ice, in  1512,  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and,  in  1533, 
reopened  the  printing-office,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  closed,  but  did  not 
cany  on  the  establishment  entirely  on  his 
own  account  till  1540.  He  opened  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons in  polite  literature;  and  aflerwanls 
made  a  tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  esuimining  tlie  various 
libraries.  After  refusing  several  offers  of 
profesaorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing-office attached  to  a  newly-founded 
academy  at  Venice,  where  he  continued 
till  1561,  when  he  settled  at  Rome,  on  the 
invitation  of  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  a  press  for  printing  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical authors ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
up  his  establishment  at  Venice,  whither 
he  returned  in  1570.  Pope  Gregory  XIII 
induced  him,  by  means  of  a  pension,  to 
take  up  his  abode  asain  at  Rome,  where 
he  died,  in  April,  1574.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Commentaries  on  the  Writings  of 
Cicero  ;  a  treatise  Dt  Cvria  Romana ; 
Proverbs  ;  Letters,  &c. — Manuzio^  Mdo^ 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
lUso  a  printer.  He  was  bom  m  1547,  and 
was  educated  by  hi»  father,  under  whom 
he  made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  lit- 
erature. In  his  11th  year,  ne  produced  a 
Collection  of  elegant  Phrases  in  the  Tus- 
can and  Latin  LiBinguages ;  and  other  ju- 
venile publications  attest  his  classical  ac- 
quirements. On  his  fatiier's  removal  to 
Kome,  he  carried  on  the  printing  estab- 
lishment at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery. 
In  1585,  he  succeeded  Sigonius  in  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of 
polite  literature,  in  1587 ;  and,  during  his 
stay  there,  he  received  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Florentine  academy.  In  1588, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship, which  had  been  held  by  Muretus. 
He  was  much  favored  by  pope  Sixtus  V ; 
and  Clement  VIII  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  su|)erintendent  of  the  Vatican 
press.  He  died  in  October,  1597,  and 
with  him  expired  the  dory  of  the  Aldine 
press;  the  valuable  library,  collected  by 
himself  and  his  predecessors,  was  sold 
to  liquidate  his  debts.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  including  Commentaries 


on  Cicero,  and  FamiUar  Letters.    (See 

Manzoni,  AJessandro,  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyric  poet,  of  noble  birth  aiid  elevated 
sentiments,  was  born  in  Milan,  and  dis- 
tinguished, while  young,  by  his  veni  scioUi 
on  the  death  of  Imbonati,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in  hiB 
ImvL  As  a  tragic  writer,  he  surpasses  any 
living  Italian  poet  His  tragedies  are 
n  ConJtt  di  Ccarmagnola  (Milan,  1820),  and 
Mdcki  (1822).  In  both  of  them,  he  mtro- 
duces  the  chorus.  The  subject  of  the 
first  is  from  Italian  wars  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  and  has  received  great  applause 
in  Gennaiiy  (from  Gothe)  and  England,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country.  A  later  work 
is  his  Betrothed — I  Promeui  Sposi,  Storia 
MUanese  del  Seeolo  XVII  (1827)— which 
has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  opert,  comprising  his  poems, 
tragedies,  romance,  and  some  miscellane- 
ous prose  writings,  have  been  published 
(in  6  vols.,  1829). 

Map;  a  projection,  on  a  plane  surfiice, 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of^  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  earth  being  a 
spheroid,  its  surface  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  rigorously  with  a  pkuie ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  projection,  that  is,  a  plan  on  a 
plain  surface,  which  indicates  the  relative 
positions,  dimensions,  &c.»of  the  different 
parts  of  a  spherical  surface.  (See  Pro- 
jection,'^  The  three  principal  modes  of 
projection  are  the  orthoffrapnic,  the  stere- 
ographic  and  the  centnJ,  distinguished  by 
the  different  points  of  view  at  which  the 
observer  is  supposed  to  be  placed.  In 
the  orthographic  projection,  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  is  represented  by  a  plane, 
which  cuts  it  througn  the  middle,  the  eye 
being  placed  verti^ly  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the 
stereographic  projection,  the  spherical  sur- 
face is  represented  on  the  plane  of  ohe  of 
its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  central  pro- 
jection supposes  the  point  of  view  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  is 
thus  projected  on  a  plane  tangent  to  it. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  projection  is  sus- 
ceptible of  different  modifications.  None 
of  the  planispheres  traced  by  the  three 
modes  already  indicated  gives  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  globe:  they  alter  the 
figures  of  countries,  either  at  the  centre 
or  on  the  bordera ;  they  present  eoual 
spaces  under  unequal  dimensions,  ice. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  conic  and 
cylindric  projections  are  sometimes  used ; 
the  cone  and  cylinder  being  curved  sur* 
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fiu^ee,  which  are  camble  of  being  perfectly 
developed  on  a  piane^  and,  at  the  same 
time)  approximatinff  to  the  nature  of  a 
rohericalsuiiface.  TEeae  projections  have 
also  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  which  we  cannot  here  ex- 

edn.  Other  forms  of  tracing  maps,  which 
ve  not  the  developement  of  a  figure  for 
their  basis,  have  been  recommended: 
such  is  the  proportional  projection,  in 
which  the  principal  condition  is  to  repre- 
sent, by  equal  spaces,  regions  of  equal  ex- 
tent (See  Mayer's  introdactitm  to  the  Art 
of  tracing  Mapa^  in  German;  Puiasant's' 
TrdU  de  Topognq}kie,)  In  the  choice  of 
details  to  be  introduced  into  a  map,  the 
author  must  be  guided  by  the  purpose  of 
his  delineations,  and  needs  to  be  directed 
by  experience,  learning  and  judgment 
One  map  is  designed  to  show  the  limits 
of  states,  the  positions  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  country  into  prov- 
inces, departments,  counties,  &c ;  another 
may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  de- 
lineating the  natural  features  of  the  region, 
its  mountains,  rivers,  &c ;  and  details  are 
selected  accordingly.  A  military  map 
should  indicate  every  pass,  ford,  obstruc- 
tion, &C.,  which  mayanect  a  march,  facil- 
itate or  obstruct  a  manoeuvre.  A  nautical 
map,  or  chart,  should  indicate  every  ree^ 
sand-bank  or  rock,  delineating,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  only  the  irregularities  of  the 
l)ottom,  but  the  direction,  &c.,  of  the 
siiores.  To  the  seamen,  the  natiu«  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  interesting  only  within 
sounding;  but  to  the  physical  geogra- 
pher, it  ifl  also  important,  as  illustrative  of 
the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  geo- 
logical formations  on  the  globe.  There 
are  also  historical,  botaniccu,  minendogi- 
cal,  &C.,  maps,  designed  to  illustrate  some 
particular  point  Elementary  maps  for 
instruction  are  not  intended  to  advance 
the  science  by  the  publication  of  new  de- 
tails, but  should  be  adapted  to  convey  the 
known  truths  of  the  science  in  a  simple 
form ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  numerous 
series  of  small  maps  is  hotter  than  a  few, 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  with  minute 
exacmess.  In  collecting  and  combining 
details,  astronomical  observations  and  ge- 
odesical  measurements  must  be  employ- 
ed, when  possible,  at  least  for  the  promi- 
nent points,  and,  where  the  author  is  de- 
serted by  these,  the  accounts  of  intelligent 
travellers,  of  former  geogntphers,  &c., 
must  supply  the  deficiencies. — ^Maps  are 
engraved  o.n  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals ; 
also,  sometimes,  in  wood,  and,  of  late,  have 
been  lithographed  with  much  success  for 
certain  purposes.    Soon  after  the  inven- 


tion of  the  art  of  printing,  an  attempt  i 
made  to  print  maps  like  musical  notes,  by 
Sweynheim;  later  by  Bfickink,  m  1478; 
in  1777,  by  Breitkop^  in  Leipsic.  Haas^ 
at  Basil,  produced  ptewr  good  speci- 
mens (see  his  Otrte  da  Portages  de  Po- 
logne  en  1772, 1793  et  1795) ;  and,  quite 
recentiy,  the  same  has  been  attempted  in 
Boston;  but  the  main  object  of  cheap 
maps  thus  made,  chiefly  for  children, — 
an  impressive  and  clear  survey, — seems 
not  entirely  attained.  If  we  consider 
the  drawing  of  the  countiy  ordered  by 
Joshua  (Joshua  xlviii,  9j  as  a  map,  then 
the  oriein  of  geogniphical  projection  is 
very  old.  We  find  traces  of  maps  with 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of  Sesostris 
(q.  ▼.),  who  caused  his  hereditaiy  domin- 
ions and  his  conquests  to  be  represented 
on  tablets  for  his  people.  Scyiax,  Era- 
tosthenes (270  B.  C.)  and  Hipparchias 
(130  B.  C.)  followed  him.  Certain  traces 
of  maps  are  found  in  the  times  of  Arista- 
goras  of  Miletus,  and  Socrates,  who,  by 
way  of  a  reproof  to  the  pride  of  Alcibiades, 
caused  him  to  search  for  his  own  estates 
on  a  map.  The  Romans,  at  their  triumphs, 
had  pictures  of  the  conquered  countries 
carried  before  them,  and  had  drawings  of 
their  territories  in  their  archives,  as  Varro 
says.  Cfesar  himself  took  part  in  the  sur- 
veying of  difiTerent  countries.  There  is  a 
map  extant,  perhaps  of  the  times  of  Dio- 
cletian, certainly  not  later  than  Theodo- 
siu8^  a  military  map,  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  called  the  Peutinger  tables 
from  having  belonged  to  a  learned  scholar 
of  this  name.  (See  Peutinger.)  Ptolemy 
drew  maps  according  to  the  stereographic 
projection.  Agathodsemon,  an  artist  of 
Alexandria,  drew  26  maps  for  the  geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy,  and  with  him  tiie  firei  peri- 
od of  the  history  of  maps  is  generally  closed. 
They  were  drawn  from  me  accounts  of 
travellera  without  well  setded  principles. 
The  second  period,  which  extends  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nxteenth  century,  the 
time  of  the  famous  Bebaim  (q.  v.),  can 
show  metal  globes,  plain  spheres  and  maps. 
Nicolaus  Donis  corrected  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  had  them  cut  in  wood,  and  added 
five  new  ones.  Sebastian  Munster  follow- 
ed in  his  steps.  In  the  third  period,  maps 
became  more  and  more  perfect  Partic- 
ular credit  is  due  to  those  of  Abraham 
Ortelius,  Gerhard  Mercator  (bom  1512, 
died  1594),  WiUiam  and  John  Bl&u  (who 
produced  616  maps),  Sanson,  Scbenk, 
Vissohen,  De  Witt,  Uondius.  After  them, 
John  Baptist  Homann  became  famous, 
who  consulted  the  most  distinguished  as- 
tronomers and  mathematidans,  and  pre- 
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pared  200  new  maps.  In  regard  to  the 
ehoFBCter  of  the  ^arly  maps,  and  early  ge- 
ography in  general,  the  chapter  on  ue 
progreaa  of  geographical  science  in  Lard- 
ner's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  con- 
tains valuable  information.  The  following 
facts  are  taken  from  that  source.  The 
most  eminent  geographers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  men  of 
learning,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  that  ase, 
adopted  with  zeal  and  obstinacy  all  uie 
mistakes  committed  by  the  writera  of  an- 
tiquity, which  thereby  acquired  an  au- 
thority that  was  very  difficult  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  first  requisite,  in  a  correct 
system  of  geography,  is  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  relative  position  of  places ; 
but,  in  this,  the  ancients  were  ^ilty  of 
gross  errors.  The  method  which  they 
employed  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
places  admitted  of  but  little  precision,  and 
their  determination  of  longitudes  was  still 
more  erroneoua  The  countries  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writera  were 
best  acquainted  were  those  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, yet  Constantinople  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  two  degrees  north  of  its  true  po- 
sition. The  Arab  writers  increased  this 
error  to  four  degrees.  The  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  also  increased  fiir 
bevond  the  truth.  Carthage  is  made  4*^ 
dSff  south  of  its  true  place.  The  errors  in 
lonntude  were  far  greater,  the  length  of 
the  Mediterranean  l^ing  made  62°  instead 
of  41°  2& :  in  other  words,  it  was  made 
1400  English  miles  longer  than  the  reality. 
This  enormous  error  continued  in  the 
maps  of  Europe,  with  little  variation,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centuir.  The 
difference  in  the  estimated  longitude  of 
Rome  and  Nuremberg,  two  of  the  best 
known  places  in  Europe,  varied  above  500 
miles,  from  the  fifleenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  error  is  still  more  remark- 
able, as  existing  in  the  longitude  of  places 
which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
Oatliz  and  Ferrara,  for  instance,  were 
placed  neariy  600  miles  too  fiir  asunder ; 
and  this  error  continued  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centurjr.  Errore  of  a 
wilder  kind,  originating  m  creduli^  rather 
than  in  inaccurate  oraervation,  found  a 
place  in  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  slowly  banished  at  a  recent  date  by 
the  improvements  of  astronomv  and  navi- 
gation. In  a  map  of  the  world,  published 
at  Venice,  ui  1546,  by  Giacomo,  Asia  and 
America  are  united  in  lat  38°.  Thibet  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. In  another  Venetian  map,  by 
Tramezini,  dated  1554,  the  distance  from 
Quinsai,  in  China,  to  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
voL.  VIII.  33 


nia,  in  America,  is  only  31°,  the  two  con- 
tinents being  unduly  stretched  some  thou- 
sand miles  respectively  to  the  east  and  the 
west  The  best  maps  were  long  deficient 
in  correct  distances,  particularly  in  lon^ 
tude.  South  America  is  represented  by 
Fischer  as  62P,  or  above  4300  miles  across, 
while  North.  America,  on  the  same  map, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 
rence on  the  east,  to  New  Albion  on  the 
west,  through  a  space  of  150°,  or  above 
9000  miles.  Hondius,  in  1630,  ventured, 
indeed,  to  abridge  Asia  of  the  undue  di- 
mensions given  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  re- 
duce its  extension  towards  tlie  east  to  165°. 
But  his  example  was  not  followed ;  and 
many  instances  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
but  sliffhdy  acquainted  with  one  half  of 
the  globe,  was  blindly  submitted  to  in  an 
age  when  Europeans  vrandered  over  its 
whole  surface.  A  great  step  was  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in 
regard  to  longitudes,  when  palileo  dis- 
covered, in  1610,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  Until,  however,  Cassini  pub- 
hshed  his  tables,  in  1668,  nothing  accurate 
was  known  respecting  their  echpses  and 
revolutions.  Cassini  labored  inde&tigably 
to  improve  geography,  by  allying  it  strictiy 
with  astronomy,  and  loudly  complained 
that  it  needed  a  total  reform.  Delisle,  his 
friend,  set  seriously  about  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  geographical  edifiee. 
In  the  year  1700,  he  published  hiis 
map  of  the  world,  as  wen  as  separate 
maps  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  boldly 
departing  from  the  examples  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  making  free  use  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  improvements  in  astrono- 
my had  placed  within  his  reach  ^  so  that 
he  may  be  considered  the  creator  of  mod- 
em geography.  He  died  in  1726.  His 
distinguished  disciple,  D^Anville,  appoint- 
ed geographer  of  the  king  of  France  at 
the  age  of  23,  was  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  fineness  of  penetra- 
tion. Though  he  proceeded  much  on 
conjecttme,  he  rarely  erred.  He  complet- 
ed what  Delisle  had  be^n.  (For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  geography 
and  geographical  works,  see  Gtographyy 
and  Gazetteer;  see,  also.  Degrees,  Meaa- 
uremeni  of,) — The  whole  number  of  maps 
which  h$ye  been  published  may  amount 
to  from  23,000  to  24,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  4600  are  original.  The  first 
maps  engraved  on  metalwere  made  by 
Btickink  and  Schweynheym,  in  1478; 
the  firat  cnt  in  wood,  by  L.  Holl,  in  1482. 
(See  Hauber's  Essay  toioards  a  circum- 
sttmiid  ERsiory  <ifMc^s  (in  German,  Uhn^ 
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1724);  H(ibiier^(q.Y.)iAfu«€iim€7eognni^ 
icum.)  Among  tne  maps  prepared  of  tote 
years  in  Great  Britain,  those  of  Arrow- 
smith  are  distinguished.  Tanner,  in  this 
country,  is  well  known  for  his  valuable 
maps  of  the  U.  States. 

Mafle  {acer) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  pecu- 
liar to  the  noithem  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  consisting  of  trees  or  arbo- 
rescent shrubs,  having  opposite  and  more 
or  less  lobed  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
which  are  either  axillary  or  disposed  in 
racemes.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  cap- 
sules united  at  base,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  and  terminated  by  a  wing-like 
membrane.  In  one  instance,  the  leaves 
are  compound  and  pinnated.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known,  of  which  twelve 
inhabit  North  America,  six  are  found  in 
Europe,  six  very  beautiful  ones  in  the 
islands  of  Japan,  and  the  remainder  in 
different  pans  of  Asia.  The  red  maple 
(^  rubrum),  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  extensively  diffused  of  our  na- 
tive trees.  It  grows  in  moist  situations, 
from  lat  49^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  both 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  The 
bright  red  blossoms,  appearing  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  render  this  tree  very  conspicuous 
at  the  opening  of  spring ;  and  again,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous, from  the  scariet  CQlor  which  the 
leaves  assume  when  they  have  been 
touched  by  the  frost  The  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  unequally  toothed,  five- 
lobed,  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  attains 
the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
three  or  four  at  tbe  base.  The  wood  is 
easily  turned,  and  when  polished  acquires 
a  silken  lustre ;  it  is  hard  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  lower 
parts  of  Windsor  chairs,  sometimes  for 
saddle  trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  variety  called  curled  ma- 
pUj  from  the  accidental  undulation  of  the 
fibres,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  and  bedsteads  made  of  it 
exceed  in  richness  and  lustre,  the  finest  ma- 
hogany. It  is  sometimes  employed  for  in- 
laying, but  its  most  constant  use  is  for  the 
stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling  piecea  The 
white  maple  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
larger  and  much  more  deeply  lobed  than 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  glaucous  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  greenish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  of  our  species.  It  is 
not  found  so  fiir  south  as  the  preceding,  * 
and  is  most  abundant  west  of  the  moun- 
tains; its  range  extending   beyond  the 


sources  of  the  Missisaippi,  and  wiAin  the 
basin  of  the  Arkansaw.  It  attains  lai^ 
dimensions,  having  a  trunk  five,  and 
sometimes  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  little  used,  but  the  charcoal  is 
preferred  by  hatters  in  some  places.  The 
sugar  maple  {A.  saccharimim)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  trees.  Besides  the 
sugar  which  is  obtained  .fix>m  the  sap,  and 
which  might  be  made  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  l^nsumption 
of  the  U.  States,  the  wood  affords  excel- 
lent fuel ;  and  firom  the  ashes  are  procured 
four  fifths  of  the  potash  which  forms  such 
an  important  item  in  our  exports.  The 
sugar  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  cx>m- 
mon  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  refined,  equals  the  finest  in  beauty. 
It  is,  however,  little  used,  except  in  the 
country,  and  even  here  will  probably  give 
place,  at  some  future  time,  to  that  manu- 
factured from  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The 
sap  of  all  tbe  maples  contiuns  a  certain 
quantity  of  su^,  but  in  none,  that  we 
know  of^  does  it  exist  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion as  in  this  and  the  folio  wmg  species. 
A  single  tree  of«this  species  will  yield  Aye 
or  six  pounds  of  sugar.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  and  five-loued,  with  the  lobes 
sinuately  dentate.  It  grows  in  cold  and 
moist  situations,  between  the  42d  and  48th 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Aliegha- 
nies  to  their  south-western  termination, 
extending  westward  beyond  lake  Superi- 
or, and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  portion  of 
New  York,  Upper  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England.  Tbe  potash  is 
exported  from  the  two  principal  northern 
ports.  New  York  and  Boston.  To  the  kt- 
ter  place  the  wood  is  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  Maine  for  fuel,  and  is  esteemed 
hardly  inferior  to  hickory.  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  employed  in  ship- 
building, for  the  keel,  and  likewise  in  the 
lower  mme ;  for  the  axletrees  and  spokes 
of  wheels ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  frames  of  houses.  A  variety, 
with  undulations,  like  the  curled  maple, 
and  containing  besides  small  spots,  is  call- 
ed hir<rs  eye  nu^,  and  forms  exceedingly 
beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  char- 
coal has  the  preference  in  the  forges  of 
Vermont  and  Maine.  The  black  sugar 
maple  (A.  ntgrum]  is  a  more  southern 
tree  than  the  precediiig,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly abundant  on  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
great  rivers  of  the  West.  It  has  not  been 
observed  north  of  latitude  44%  and  does 
not  extend  into  the  lower  paits  of  the 
more  southern  states.    The  leaves  resem- 
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Me,  in  fbrm,  those  of  the  sugar  maple,  but 
may  be  dntinguisbed  by  the  pubescence 
of  the  mferior  surface.  It  attains  very 
lofty  dimensioiis.  The  wood  is  little  used, 
but  is  preferred  for  the  frames  of  Windsor 
chairs,  and  fuinishes  the  best  fuel,  after  the 
hickories.  The  sap  yields  abundance  of 
sugar,  which  is  manufactured  to  a  vast 
amount  annually.  The  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple, or  box  elder  (A,  negundo),  abounds 
chiefly  west  of  the  Alle^anies,  where  it 
has  a  very  wide  ranse,  extending  from  lat 
53^  to  the  gulf  of  Aiexieo,  and  also  within 
the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
Is  easily  known  by  its  compound  leaves, 
and  becomes  a  larve  tree.  The  wood  is 
fine-mined,  but  is  httle  used.  The  striped 
maple,  or  moose-wood  (A,  striatum)  is  a 
large  shrub,  chiefly  l^markable  ftom 
the  white  lines  on  the  bark,  which  give  it 
an  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  northern 
plant,  and  in  some  places  the  cattle  are 
turned  loose  into  the  woods  to  browse  on 
the  youiiff  shoots  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.  The  wood  has  been  someUmes 
employed  for  inlaying  mahogany,  but  it  is 
of  inferior  (|uality.  Six  other  species  of 
maple  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  U.  States ; 
one  of  them  is  found  on  the  rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  another  in  the  basin  of  the  Ore- 
gon river.  The  wood  of  the  common 
European  maple  is  much  used  by  turners, 
and  on  account  of  its  lighmess  is  frequent- 
ly employed  for  musical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly for  violins. 

Mappe-Mokdes  ;  the  French  term  for 
tntms  of  ike  world.    (See  Maps.) 

Mara,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  SchmAhling  (bom,  according  to 
some,  in  1750,  in  Cassel;  others  say  in 
1748,  at  Eischbach,  in  the  territory  of 
Eisenach ;  others  say  in  1749),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  singero  of  our  time.  Her 
ftither,  city  musician  in  Cassel,  instructed 
her  in  music  When  she  was  seven  years 
old,  she  played  the  violin  admirably.  In 
her  10th  year,  she  performed  before  the 
queen,  in  London,  whither  she  had  ac- 
companied her  father,  and  where  she  re- 
mained two  or  three  years.  In  her  14th 
▼ear,  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court 
In  1766,  she  went  with  her  father  to  Leip- 
sicy  and  received  an  appointment  there. 
Frederic  the  Grreat,  though  much  preju- 
diced against  German  performers,  was  m- 
duced  to  invite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam, 
bis  residence,  showed  great  admiration 
of  her  powers,  and  gave  her  an  appoint- 
ment immediately,  with  3000  Ptussian 
dollars  salary  (about  9^000).  In  1774, 
she  married  a  violoncello  player  named 
Mara,  a  man  of  careless  habits,  who  in- 


vohred  her  in  many  difficulties,  and  die 
was  dismissed  by  the  king,  in  1780.  In 
1782,  she  went  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  where 
she  received  the  title  of  a  first  conceit 
singer  of  the  queen.  In  1784,  she  went 
to  London,  where  she  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthustasm.  For  13  even- 
ings' performance  at  the  Pantheon  concert, 
she  received  1000  guineas.  In  1785  and 
1786,  she  was  engaged  for  the  London 
opera,  and  appeared  at  one  of  the  annual 
concerts  in  honor  of  Handel,  as  first  singer, 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1785  and  178i6,  was 
established  at  the  London  opera.  But  her 
obstinacy  offended  as  much  as  her  powen 
delighted.  In  1802,  she  went  to  Paris^ 
and  in  1803,  to  Germany.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, she  went  to  Petersburg,  and,  in  1806, 
she  was  at  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  married  her  companiDn  Florio,  after 
the  death  of  Mara,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  long  before.  By  the  bum« 
ing  of  Moscow,  she  lost  her  house  and 
fortune ;  she  therefore  went  to  Reval,  and 
gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1819,  she  went 
Sirough  Berlin  to  England,  and,  in  1821, 
returned  to  Esthonia.  The  latest  accounts 
of  her  were,  that  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
day at  Reval,  February  23,  1831,  having 
completed  her  83d  year,  on  which  occa- 
sion G6\he  offered  her  a  poetical  tribute. 
The  fiime  of  this  singer  is  founded  not 
only  on  the  strength  and  fullness  of  her 
tone,  and  the  extraordinary  compass  of 
her  voice,  which  extends  from  e  to  the 
triple-marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves), 
but  also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness 
and  spirit,  with  which  she  sung  the  most 
difficult  passages,  and  her  simple  and  en- 
chanting expression  in  the  aaagio.  Her 
singing  of  Handel's  airs — ^for  instance,  **  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  Kveth" — ^in  the 
Mesraah,  was  particularly  celebrated. 

Maraboots;  among  the  Berbere  (q.  v.) 
of  northern  Afiica,  a  sort  of  saints,  or  sor- 
cerers, who  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  who  exercise,  in  some  villages,  a 
despotic  authority.  The^  distribute  am- 
ulets, affect  to  work  miracles,  and  are 
thought  to  exercise  the  gifi  of  prophecy. 
The  rich  presents  which  they  receive 
from  a  superstitious  people,  enable  them 
to  live  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  oflen 
keeping  an  armed  force,  and  maintaining  a 
numerous  train  of  wives  and  concubines. 
They  make,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  ab- 
stinence or  self-denial. 

Maracatbo  ;  a  town  of  Colombia,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Zulia  (see  Cohmr 
6ut),  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela;  Ion.  71*>  IT' 
W. ;  lat  iotas'  N.    It  is  situated  on  the 
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westerQ  side  of  the  lake  Maracaybo,  about 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  .Most  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  reeds;  but  the 
town  is  fortified,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  1801,  amounted  to  23,000; 
which  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  24,000,  by  an  accesuon  of  refugees 
from  Sl  Domingo.  Here  is  a  large  paro- 
chial church,  an  hospiuil,  and  four  con- 
vents. Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to 
the  town,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  ' 

Ma&acatbo,  a  lake,  or  rather  gulf^  of 
South  America,  about  200  miles  long,  and 
70  broad,  running  from  S.  to  N.,  empties 
itself  into  the  North  sea ;  the  entrance  is 
defended  by  strong  forts.  As  the  tide 
flows  into  this  lake,  its  water  is  somewhat 
brackish,  notwithstanding  the  many  rivers 
it  receives.  It  abounds  with  fisb.  The 
lake  becomes  narrower  towards  the  mid- 
dle, where  the  town  is  erected. 

Maranham,  or  Maranhao  ;  a  province 
of  Brazil,  between  1°  20^  and  IGP  W  S. 
latitude,  and  45°  lO'  and  53°  20^  W.  lon- 
gitude. It  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  three  rivers, 
about  42  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
fertile  and  well  inhabited.  The  island 
itself  IB  very  difficult  of  access,  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which 
form  it;  so  that  vessels  must  wait  for 
proper  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it  The 
natives  have  about  twenty-seven  hamlets 
called  oCf  or  tooe,  each  consisting  of  only 
four  large  huts,  forming  a  square  in  the 
middle  ;  but  from  300  to  500  paces  in 
lenffth,  and  about  20  or  30  feet  in  depth ; 
all  being  built  of  large  timber,  and  cover- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  so  that 
each  may  contain  200  or  300  inhabitants» 
The  air  is  serene,  seldom  incommoded 
with  storms,  excessive  drought,  or  moisture, 
except  in  the  time  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  last  from  Februaiy  to  June.  The 
soil  of  the  province  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing maize,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa, 
pimento,  ginger,  &c.  Population,  183,000, 
exclusive  of  the  savages.  The  number 
of  negroes  is  veiy  {pneat  The  capital  is 
Maranhao,  or  S.  Lmz,  with  12,000  inhabi- 
tants; ]at2°29'S.;  k>n.48°45'W. 

Maranoit.    (See  Amazon.) 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  whose  name  is 
odiously  notorious  in  the  most  hateful 
times  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom 
at  Boudiy,  in  Neufchatel,  in  1744,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  movements.  Previous 
to  1789,  he  had*  published  several  works 
on  medical  and  scientific  sqbjects,  which 


display  oonaiderable  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing. Of  a  small  and  even  diminutive 
stature,  with  the  most  hideous  features^  in 
which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  per- 
ceptible, his  whole  appearance  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  at  once  terror,  pity,  ridicule 
and  djsgusL  The  first  breath  of  the  rev- 
olution converted  the  industrious  and  ob- 
scure doctor  into  an  audacious  demagogue, 
if  not  into  a  ferocious  maniac  He  began 
by  haranffuing  the  populace  of  one  of  the 
sections,  but  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
hustled  by  the  crowd,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  treadinff  on  his  toes.  Still  be 
persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  his 
violence  and  eneigy,  in  commanding  at- 
tention. Danton  (q.  v.}  had  just  instituted 
the  club  of  the  Cordebers  (q.  v.),  and  col- 
lected around  him  all. the  fiercest  spirits, 
and  Marat  among  the  number,  who  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Ami  du  PeupU,  a 
journal  which  was  the  oi^gan  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  the 
mob.  As  early  as  August  1 789,  he  declar- 
ed it  necessaiy  to  hang  up  800  of  the  dep- 
uties, with  Mirabeau  (q.  v.)  at  their  head,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  thoufh  he 
was  denounced  to  the  constitutions  as- 
sembly, and  proceeded  against  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authority  of  Paris,  he  contrived  to 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  Danton,  Le- 
gendre  and  others,  and  by  concealing 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  the 
city.  His  journal,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  appear  regularly,  was  openly  hawked 
about  the  streets,  and  assumed  a  more  fu- 
rious and  atrocious  tone,  as  he  was  in- 
flamed by  the  prosecutions  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
strength  of  his  party.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  con- 
tinued his  outrages,  figured  among  the 
actors  of  the  10th  of  August  (see  /Vance), 
and  in  the  assassinations  of  September 
(1792).  He  was  a  member  of  the  terrible 
committee  of  public  safety,  then  formed, 
although  without  any  official  capacity, 
and  signed  the  circular  to  the  departmenti, 
recommending  a  similar  massacre  in  each. 
Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  with  which  he  was  received 
in  that  body,  particularly  by  the  Girondists 
/q.  v.),  who  endeavored,  at  first,  to  prevent 
his  taking  his  seat,  and,  afterwards,  to 
efiect  his  expulsion,  soon  found  encour- 
agement to  proceed  with  his  sanguinary 
denunciations.  The  ministers,  generu 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  and  the  Girondists^ 
whom  he  contemptuoudy  called  hamma 
d'itai,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack.  Be- 
ing charged,  in  the  convention,  with  de- 
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mmdmg  in  bis  Joumal  270,000  heads,  be 
openly  avowed  and  boasted  of  that  de- 
mand, and  declared  that  he  should  call 
for  many  more  if  those  were  not  yielded 
to  him.  During  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Mountain  party  and  the  Girondists,  his 
conduct  was  that  of  a  maniac.  The 
establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, and'  of  'the  committee  for  arresting 
the  suspected,  was  adopted  on  his  motiona 
On  the  approach  of  May  31  (see  Jacobina)^ 
as  president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  he  sign- 
ed an  address  instigating  the  people  to  an 
insunnection,  and  to  massacre  all  traitors. 
Even  the  Mountain  party  denounced  this 
measure,  and  Marat  was  delivered  over  to 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquit- 
ted him;  the  people. received  him  m  tri- 
umph, covered  him  with  civic  wreaths, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of  the  con- 
vention. July  13;  17B3,  his  bloody  career 
was  closed  by  assassination.  (See  Corday^ 
ChmioUeJ)  Proclaimed  the  martyr  of 
liberty,  he  received  the  honors  of  an 
apotheosis,  and  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jacobins, 
diat  the  busts  of  this  monstrous  divinity 
were  broken,  and  his  ashes  removed,  and 
then  it  was  as  a  royalist  that  he  suffered 
this  disgrace. 

Marathon  ;  a  village  of  Greece,  in  AttH 
ca,  about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Athens,  cele- 
brated by  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Persians  by  Miltiades,  490  B.  C.  (See 
MUtiadia.) 

Mailattas.  (See  MakraUaa,) 
Maratti,  Carlo,  painter  and  engraver, 
bom  at  Camerino,  in  the  marquisale  of 
Ancona,  in  1626,  while  a  child,  amused 
himself  with  painting  all  sorts  of  figures 
drawn  by  himself  on  the  walls  of  his 
Ruber's  house.  In  his  11th  year,  he  went 
to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael, 
of  the  Caracci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  m  the 
school  of  Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on 
their  manner.  His  McdomnoB  were  par- 
ticularly admired.  Louis  XIV  employed 
him  to  paint  ^is  celebrated  picture  of 
Daphne.  Clement  IX,  whose  f)q^trait  he 
painted,  appointed  him  overseer  of  the 
Vatican  sallery.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1713.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Caracci  in  the 
]f  amese  palace.  He  also  erected  monu- 
ments to  those  masters  in  the  church 
ddla  RoUmdcL  As  an  artist,  Maratti  de- 
serves the  tide  given  him  bv  Richardson, 
of  the  last  painter  of  the  Roman  school. 
Hie  design  was  correct,  and  ahhouffh  he 
was  not  a  creative  genius,  he  showed  him- 


self a  successful  imitator  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors. His  composition  was  good, 
his  expression  pleasing,  his. touch  judi- 
cious, and  his  coloring  agreeable.  He 
was  acquainted  with  history,  architecture 
and  perspective,  and  used  his  knowledge 
skilfully  in  his  pictures.  The  good  taste 
which  prevails  in  all  his  works  is  remark- 
able. His  chief  works  are  in  Rome.  He 
also  etched  successfully,  among  other 
things,  the  life  of  Mary,  in  10  parts.  Chi- 
ari,  Berettoni  and  Passori  were  his  pupils. 

Maravedie^  or  Marvadis  ;  a  small 
Spanish  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value  of 
three  mills.  ^ 

Marble,  in  common  language,  is  the 
name  applied  to  all  sorts  of  polish^ 
stones,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  the 
construction  of  pnvate  houses ;  but  among 
the  materials  thus  made  use  of,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  the  true  marbles  from 
those  stones  which  have  no  just  title  to 
such  a  designation.  In  giving  a  short  but 
universal  character  of  marble,  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  effervesces  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  capable  of  being  scratched 
with  fluor,  while  it  easily  marks  gypsum. 
These  properties  will  separate  it,  at  once, 
from  the  granites,  porphyries  and  silicious 
pudding-stones,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded,  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
gypseous  alabaster  on  the  other.  From 
Uie  bard  rocks  having  been  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  marbles,  comes  the  adage, 
<<hard  as  marble."  Marbles  have  b^n 
treated  o^  under  various  divisions,  by 
different  writers.  The  most  frequent 
division  has  been  that  of  two  great  Bec^ 
tions— 7ff*tm«^t>e  marbles,  which  have  a 
brilliant  or  shining  fracture,  and  aeeondary 
maihles,  or  those  which  are  possessed  of 
a  dull  firacture.  This  classification  has 
grown  out  of  the  idea  that  the  former 
class  was  more  anciently  created — an 
opinion  which  the  deductions  of  geology, 
for  the  most  part,  sufiScientiy  confinn, 
though  occaaonally  we  find  a  marble  of  a 
compact  and  close  texture,  in  old  rocks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
hij^ly  crystalline,  in  very  recent  forma- 
tiona  Daubenton  has  founded  a  classifi- 
cation of  marbles  upon  the  colon  which 
they  present;  those  of  a  uniform  color 
forming  one  class ;  those  with  two  colors, 
another;  those  with  three  shades,  a  third; 
and  so  on.  The  best  classification  of 
these  .substances,  however,  is  that  of  M. 
firard,  which  divides  all  marbles  into 
seven  varieties  or  classes,  viz.  1.  marUeM 
of  a  uniform  cohti  comprehending  solely 
those  which  are  either  white  or  black: 
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%  vanegaied  nuarUu,  or  those  in  winch 
the  spots  and  veins  are  interlaced  and 
disposed  without  regularity;  occasionaUjr, 
this  variety  emhraces  traces  of  organic 
remains;  when  these  are  disposed  in 
star-like  masses,  they  are  sometimes 
called  madrmrt  vnaMtgi  3.  $kdl  marbUi^ 
or  those  which  are,  in  part,  made  up 
of  shells :  4.  lumaekeUi  marbles,  or  those 
which  are,  appBUfendy,  wholly  formed  of 
shells :  5.  eipolin  marhU$,  or  those  which 
are  veined  with  sreen  talc:  6.  breccia 
marbleSf  or  those  wmch  are -formed  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  different  marbles,  united 
by  a  cement  of  some  different  color :  7. 
pudding-^Ume  marbles,  or  those  which  are 
formed  of  reunited  fragments,  like  the 
breccia  marbles,  only  with  the  difference 
of  having  tlie  pebbles  reunded,  in  place  of 
bein^  angular.  Before  speaking  of  the 
locahties  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  mar- 
bles, we  shall  allude  to  the  ancient  or 
antique  marbles,  by  which  is  understood 
those  kinds  made  use  of  by  the  ancients, 
the  quarries  of  which  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  exhausted  or  unknown. — Pa- 
rian marble.  Its  color  is  snow-white, 
inclining  to  yellowish-white ;  it  is  fine, 
granular,  and,  when  polished,  has  some- 
what of  a  waxy  appearance.  It  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  enables  it 
to  resist  decomposition  for  ages.  Dipce- 
nus,  Scyllis,  Males  and  Micciodes,  em- 
ployed this  marble,  and  were  imitated  by 
their  successors.  It  receives,  with  accu- 
racy, the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
chisel,  and  retains  for  ages,  with  all  the 
softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of 
the  original  polish.  The  finest  Grecian 
sculpture  wmch  has  been  preserved  to 
the  present  dme,  is  generally  of  Parian 
marble ;  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Duma, 
Venotrix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pal' 
las  of  Velletri),  Ariadne  (called  CUopaira), 
and  Juno  (called  Capiiolina).  It  is  also 
Parian  marble  on  wnich  the  celebrated 
tables  at  Oxford  are  inscribed. — Penidiam 
marUe,  from  mount  Pentelicus,  near  Adi- 
eus, resembles,  veiy  closely,  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  compact  and  finer  granular. 
At  a  very  eariy  period,  when  the  arts  bad 
attained  their  full  splendor,  in  the  age  of 
Peifcies,  the  preference  was  given,  by  <he 
Greeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  Pares,  but  to 
that  of  mount  Pentelicus,  because  it  was 
whiter,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  The 
Parthenon  was  constructed  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.  Among  the  statues 
of  this  marble  in  the  royal  museum  at 
,  Paris,  are  the  Torso,  a  Bacchus  in  repose, 
a  Paris,  the  throne  of  Saturn,  and  the 


tripod  of  Apolla— GBrrora  mmbU  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  cok>r,  but  is  often  tmv- 
eised  by  gray  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficuh 
toproeure  large  blocks  wholly  firee  firnn 
them.  It  is  not  subject  to  turn  yellow,  as 
the  Parian.  This  marble,  which  is  almost 
the  only  one  used  by  modem  sculptors,  was 
also  quarried  and  wrought  by  the  ancientsi 
Its  quarries  are  said  to  have  been  opened 
in  the  time  of  Julius  CtBBar.-^Red  anUque 
marble  (rosso  anUco  of  the  ItalianB;  JE- 
gyptium  of  the  ancients).  This  marble, 
according  to  antiquaries,  is  of  a  deep 
blood-rea  color,  here  and  there  traversed 
by  veins  of  white,  and,  if  closely  inspected, 
^ipeaiB  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  minute 
white  dots,  as  if  it  were  strewed  with 
sand.  Another  varie^  of  this  marble  is 
of  a  very  deep  red,  without  veins,  of  which 
a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  in  the  royal  museum  of  Pari& — 
Chreen  antique  marbU  (verde  antico  of  the 
Italians),  is  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 
white  niarble  and  green  serpentine.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancients  under  die  name 
marmor  Spartanum,  or  Laced^Bmonium. 
— t^flican  oreccia  marble  {antique  Afriean 
breceidl  It  has  a  black  ground,  in  which 
are  imnedded  fingments  or  portions  of  a 
grayish-white,  of  a  deep  red,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple wine  color.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  marbles  hitherto  found, 
and  has  a  superb  effect  when  accompa- 
nie^with  gilt  ornaments.  Its  native  place 
is  Sk  known  with  certainty ;  it  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  Afirica.  The  pedestal  of  Ve- 
nus leaving  the  bath,  and  a  large  column, 
both  in  the  royal  museum  in  Paris,  are  of 
this  marble. 

MatbUs  ofiSkt  U.  States.  AldKNigfa  the 
U.  States  are  known  to  be  rich  in  marbles, 
hitherto  veiy  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  explore  them.  The  quarries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  distant  about  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  afford  a  handsome 
veined  or  clouded  primitive  marble.  Veiy 
fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  fifom 
these  quarries.  A  very  similar  variety  is 
quarried,  also,  in  Thomaston,  Maine.  Of 
black  marble,  resembling  the  Irish  luculite, 
the  quarry  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  fur- 
nishes the  chief  supply  consumed  in  the 
U.  States.  This  deposit  exists  direcdy  upon 
the  borders  of  lake  Champlain,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blocks,  which  may  be  obtain^ 
of  any  size  denred,  to  be  lifted  direcUy 
fiom  the  quarry  into  boats,  for  transporta- 
tion. The  matest  part  of  it,  however,  is 
carried  to  Middlebury,  15  nules  from  die 
lake,  to  be  sawn  and  polished,  before  it  is 
shipped.  The  town  of  Middlebury  yields 
a  ftumdaome  white  and  clouded  granular 
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■Mible;  but  the  largest  portion  of  the 
dove-colored  marble  wroueht  in  that 
place,  comes  fix>m  the  neigmmring  town 
of  Pittsford;  The  towns  of  Great  Bar- 
rington  and  Sheffield  produce  a  very 
handsome  dove-colored  marble ;  that  of 
the  former  place,  in  particular,  wrought 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
is  certainly  the  most  delicately  shaded 
marble  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  Suites.  The 
annual  product  of  his  establishment 
anoounts  to  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  white  marbles  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  are  highly  granular,  and^  in 
general,  are  too  sHghdy  coherent  in  the 
affgrecation  of  their  particles,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  constructions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  weather;  besides,  they  are 
often  contaminated  with  crystals  and  fi- 
bres of  tremolite.  The  v€rd  antique  of 
New  Haven  is  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful marble  yet  diaoovered  in  the  U.  States. 
It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  white 
marble  and  green  serpentine,  thouffh  its 
most  beautiful  stains  of  green  and  yel- 
lowish-green, come  direcdy  from  the  ox- 
ides of  chrome  and  iron,  which  are  every- 
where disseminated  through  IL  While 
the  quarries  were  open,  it  was  much  used 
for  the  construction  of  chimney-pieces, 
as  well  as  for  slabs  for  tables  and  side- 
boards, and  other  articles  of  in-door  orna- 
mental fiuuiture.  It  was  also  employed, 
but  with  very  bad  taste,  and  still  worse 
judgment,  for  sepulchral  monuments; 
since  its  gay  colors  were  ill  suited  to  so 
grave  an  application,  and  its  metallic  in- 
gredients, from  the  acdon  of  the  weather, 
soon  caused  it  to  part  with  its  polish  and 
become  dull.  The  quarries,  though 
judged  inexhaustible,  have  long  since 
Deen  abandoned,  from  the  expensiveness 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the 
very  limited  demand  which  exists  in  this 
country  for  articles  of  mere  decoration. 
Variesated  and  shell  marbles  exist,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  Western 
States;  and  a  very  handsome  pudding- 
stone  marble  is  found  in  Maryland^  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  50  or  60  miles  above  Wash- 
in^on ;  its  colon  are  very  various  and 
stnking,  and  it  has  been  largely  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  colunms  in 
the  interior  of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 
Marblshead  ;  a  post-town  of  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula extending  more  than  three  miles  into 
Massachusetts  bay,  and  varying  in  breadth 
fiom  OQQ  to  two  nules.  It  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Salem,  and  16  north- 
east of  Boston.    Lat4a»ayN.;lon.7a> 


SV  W.:  populatioii  in  1810,  5800  ;  id 
1820, 5690 ;  m  1830,  5150.  The  town  is 
compacdy  built,  but  the  streets  are  crook- 
ed and  irregular.  It  contains  five  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  a  custom-bouse ; 
a  printing-office  issues  a  weekly  newspa- 
per. The  harbor,  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  vride,  is  veiy  safe,  except  from  north- 
east storms.  Marblehead  was  settled  very 
soon  afler  Salem,  by  a  number  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  inhabitants  have  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  Bank  fisheries.  In 
this  business,  it  has  greatly  excelled  all  the 
other  towns  in  America.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  very  flourishinff ;  it  paid  a 
larger  tax,  and  was  supposed  to  nave  more 
inhabitants,  than  any  town  in  the  state,  ex- 
ceptBoston.  It  sufiTered  very  severely  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  again  by  the  last 
virar.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  no 
less  than  500  of  its  sons  were  in  foreign 
prisons.  The  situation  of  Marblehead  is 
such,  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  never 
travel  through  it  to  arrive  at  any  other 
town.  Thus  secluded,  the  inhabitants 
have  acquired  a  distinctive  character,  and 
a  peculiar  dialect  The  harbor  is  defend- 
ed by  fort  Sewall,  which  stands  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  entrance,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  forts  in  the  country.  It  has 
two  24-pounders,  and  ten  18-pounderB. 
The  barniQks  are  bomb-proof^  and  can  ac- 
commodate a  garrison  of  about  60  or  70 
men. 

Marbod,  or  Maroboduus.  (See  Mar- 
ooifumm,  and  Arndmut.) 

Marbois,  Francis,  marquis  of  Barb^- 
Marbois,  a  French  minister  and  diploma-* 
tist,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his 
father  was  director  of  the  mint  Afler 
finishmghis  education,  the  young  Marbois 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  De  Cas- 
tries, minister  of  marine,  through  whose 
good  offices  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
French  legation  to -the  U.  States,  during 
our  revolution.  De  la  Luzerne  (q.  v.)  was 
then  the  French  minister  in  this  country, 
but  Marbois  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  embassy. 
On  the  remm  of  that  minister  to  France 
(1784)  M.  Marbois  continued  in  the  coun- 
try as  char^  fPaffinrts,  He  was  after- 
wards appomted  tntendant  (govemcn*)  of 
St  Domingo,  and  having  returned  to 
France  in  1791,  was  immediately  sent  by 
Louis,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  German 
diet  Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  revolutionarv  events,  but  in  1795 
viras  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of 
elders,  and  in  the  struffgle  between  the 
directory  and  the  council,  having  defend- 
ed the  latter,  he  was,  with  a  nunaiber  of  his 
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colleagoflBi  eondenmed  to  deportatioD  to 
Cayenne.  After  remaining  two  yeareand 
a  half  in  exile,  be  receiyed  permisBion  to 
return,  and  was  nominated  by  tbe  firet 
consul  counsellor  of  state,  and,  in  1801, 
aecretaiy  of  the  treasury  ,wbich'was  erected 
into  a  ministiy.  In  consequence  of  some 
unsuccessful  operations,  he' was  removed 
in  1806,  but  was  made  grand-ofiQcer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  and  count  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1806,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  eour  dta  compUs^  and  was  now  a 
declared  admirer  of  the  emperor.  In 
1813;  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
imperial  government  had  introduced  him 
into  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year,  his 
name  was  found  among  the  first  to  vote 
for  the  deposal  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIII  created  him  peer  of  France,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the 
eour  dts  compUa,  During  the  hundred 
days,  Napoleon  refused  to  see  a  man 
whom  ,he  accused  of  ingratitude.  In 
1815^  the  second  restoration  confened  on 
him  the  dignity  of  keeper  of  the  seals. 
Although  At.  Barb^-Marbois  defended  the 
erection  of  the  prevoial  courts,  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra- 
royahsm  of  the  period,  and,  in  1816,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  port-folio,  and  was, 
soon  after,  created  marquis.  Since  this 
period,  he  has  taken  a  liberal  stand  in  pol- 
itics. Among  his  works,  besides  some 
jigricultural  essays,  and  some  productions 
m  polite  literature,  we  magr  mention  his 
Easai  aw  Ua  Financea  de  SL'Domxnifp»€ ; 
Eaaai  de  Morale ;  Coimploi  d^ Arnold  (Ac- 
count of  Arnold's  Conspiracy,  1816);  lEa- 
Unre  de  la  Louiaiane  et  dela  Ceaaitm  de 
eette  CoUmie  (1829),  a  translation  of 
which   has  been    published   in    the  U. 


Mahbueo  ;  capital  of  Upper-Hesse,  in 
Hesse-Caasel,  situated  on  the  Lahn,  with 
a  population  of  6700  inhabitants,  a  castie, 
and  a  university.  It  is  built  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  castle.  It  has  ^ve  Catholic,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  churehes.  The  univeraity 
was  founded  in  1527,  and  has  an  excellent 
libraiy  of  over  100,000  volumes,  a  valua- 
ble botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  thea- 
tre, and  other  institutions  connected  with 
it  In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was 
347.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  fiist 
Prolestfmt  university  founded  in  Ger- 
many. 

MIecklliiius  Ammijlnus.  {SeeAmmup- 
nua  MaroeUinva.) 

Makcbllo,  Benedetto;  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, younaest  son  of  the  senator  Agostino 
BfarceUo.  He  was  bom  in  1686 ;  and,  while 


a  youth,  became  a  great  pioficient  in  the 
science  of  music,  in  consequence,  it  is  said^ 
of  a  reflection  thrown  upon  his  deficiency 
in  that  reniect,  at  a  concert  given  by  his 
brother  Alessandro,  which  hurt  his  pride, 
and  stimulated  him  to  exertion.  He  af- 
terwards studied  under  Gasparini,  and,  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  musician. 
In  1716,  eiaerenata  of  his-composition  was 
performed  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  excited  great  applause.  Eight  yeais 
after  i^ypeared  the  first  four  volumes  of  bis 
adaptation  to  music  of  Giustiniani's  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  which  he  afterwards 
completed  in  eiffht  more,  the  whole  being 
published  in  ITSSL  Garth,  of  Durham,  has 
adapted  suitable  words,  finom  tbe  English 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  to  Marcello's  mu- 
sic, vrith  a  view  to  their  being  performed  as 
anthems  in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  elaborate  work  was  printed 
by  subscription,  in  dght  folio  volumes. 
Marcello  was  successively  a  member  of 
the  coundl  of  forty,  proviedUore  of  Pola, 
and  chamberlain  of  Brescia,  in  which 
ci^  he  died  in  1739. 

Marckllus,  M.  Claudius ;  the  firat  Kt^ 
man  general  who  successfully  encounter- 
ed Hannibal,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
During  bis  consulship  (B.  C.  223)  he  had 
given  the  greatest  proofi  of  his  valor,  in  a 
single  combat  with  Viridomarus,  a  Gallic 
cbie^  whom  he  slew ;  the  Gauls,  discour- 
aged by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  fled  before 
an  inferior  Roman  force.  The  result  of 
this  victory  was  tiie  complete  conquest  of 
Upper  Italy.  Maroellus  received  the  hon- 
or of  a  triumph,  as  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressed  it,  for  his  victory  over  the 
Insuhri  and  Germana  This  is  the«fint 
time  that  the  Germans  are  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history,  and  the  last  mention 
we  have  of  a  personal  contest  between 
generals.  Soon  after  this,  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  broke  out,  and,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tie  of  CannsB,  he  was  sent  against  Hanni- 
bal ;  and,  as  pnBtor,took  the  command  of 
the  troops  remaining  at  Oanusium,  in  the 
room  of  Terentius  Varro.  On  receiving 
mformation  of  Hannibal's  maroh  to  Nola, 
he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  threw  him- 
self into  the  city,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  retreat,  vrith  a  loss.  Hannibal 
made  a  second  attack  upon  Nola,  and,  as 
the  pkce  was  untenable,  Marcellus  re- 
solved to  risk  a  general  engagement  on 
tbe  open  plain.  His  army  was  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  had  the  advanta|e 
of  longer  spears.  After  a  hard-fought 
battie,  Hanmbal  vras  driven  to  his  camp. 
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Marcelhu  was  now  chosen  consul,  with 
the  celebrated  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator 
lor  his  coUea|;ue.  He  frustrated  a  third 
attempt  of  Hannibal  to  regain  the  city  of 
Nok,  and  again  offered  hiin  battle,  which 
the  fetter  declined.  His  activity  was  in- 
tenrupted  for  a  time  by  disease.  He  af- 
terwards went  to  his  province  of  Sicily, 
where  the  aege  of  Syracuse  was  his  most 
remarkable  achievement  After  having 
used  every  means  (B.  C.  214)  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Archimedes, 
be  limited  himself  to  a  blockade,  and  frus- 
trated all  the  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  relieve  it,  and  succeeded,  partly  bv  ar- 
tifice, and  partly  by  force,  in  making  liim- 
self  master  of  the  place  (B.  C.  212).  The 
city  was  surrendered  unconditioniuly,  and 
be  was  unable  to  save  it  from  pillage,  but 
he  gave  orders  that  no  Syracusan  should 
be  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  and  among  them  Archimedes, 
were  killed  in  the  heat  of  victory.  Mar- 
cellus  was  filled  with  regret  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Archimedes,  granted  many 

Eivileges  to  his  connexions,  and  caused 
m  to  be  buried  with  much  pomp.  Af- 
ter having  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  ^ned  a  complete  victoiy  over 
the  Carthaginians,  he  letumed  to  Rome, 
and  received  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 
He  was  again  made  consul  (B.  C.  211), 
with  M.  Vderius  Lavinius,  and  again 're- 
ceived the  command  in  Sicily.  But  the 
Syracusans  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  his  cruelty,  and  pray  for 
another  general.  Marcellus  was  acquit- 
ted, but  he  volunturily  exchanged  prov- 
inces and  remained  in  Italy.  The  Syra- 
cusans afterwards  repented  of  their  con- 
duct, and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  He 
pardoned  them,  and  procured  them  the 
restoration  of  their  former  privileges,  and' 
the  honor  of  beinff  considered  as  allies  of 
Rome.  As  a  mark  of  eratitude,  they  de- 
clared themselves  the  clients  of  the  Mar- 
cellian  family.  In  the* mean  time,  Mar- 
cellus carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  fought  an  undeciave  battle  at 
Numistrum.  In  the  succeeding  year,  he 
was  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  Canusium ; 
but,  having  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  in- 
spired them  with  fresh  courage,  he  renew- 
ed the  contest  on  the  followinff  day,  and 
K'ned  the  victory,  though  with  a  heavy 
9.  B.  C.  209,  he  was  chosen  consul 
die  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintius  Crispinus. 
The  two  consuls  united  their  forces  on  the 
liris,  but  Hannibal  avoided  giving  battle. 
The  Romans,  preparing  to  encamp  upon  a 
neifl^iboring  hil],were  suddenly  surround- 


ed ;  they  would,  however,  have  been  abW 
to  cut  their  way  through,  had  not  the 
Etrurians,  who  composed  the  largest  part 
of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered. 
Marcellus  himself  fell ;  his  son  and  the 
other  consul  escaped.  Thus  died  this  ffreat 

gmenl,  who  made  himself  fbrmidalMe  to 
annibfd  himself.  He  was  called  the 
swordy  as  Fabius  was  the  thiddy  of  Rome. 
Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  caused  the  body  to  be  burnt  with  the 
most  distinguished  honors,  and  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  son,  in  a  cosdy  urn.  His 
&mily  continued  to  flourish,  and  furnish- 
ed many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct 
with  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, whom  Virgil  has  unmortillized. 

March  (Latin  Mara);  ori|^ally  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year ;  so  named,  - 
accordiiija^  to  tradition,  by  Romulus  in 
honor  of^his  father.  Mars.  Till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  style  m  Engfend  (1752), 
the  25th  of  Mareh  was  new  year's  dav ; 
hence  January,  February,  and  the  first  iU 
days  of  March  have  frequendy  two  yean 
appended,  as  January  1,  170i,  or  1701-2L 
(See  Calendar.) 

March  ;  a  movement  by  regular  stepa 
in  the  manner  of  soldiere ;  also  a  journey 
performed  by  a  bod v  of  soldiere  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  Soldiere  on  a 
nuurch  are  subject  to  certain  rules  very 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
fit  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  march  m  the 
first  sense  of  regular  step  differeon  differ- 
ent occa8ion&  In  the  parade-march,  fix>m  > 
75  to  95  steps,  differing  in  different  armies, 
are  made  in  a  minute ;  in  the  quick-mareh, 
firom  108  to  115  steps ;  and  in  the  storming- 
march,  120  steps^  in  the  Prussian  army. — 
March  further  signifies  the  muae  com- 
posed for  such  movements ;  it  is  compos- 
ed in  ^  or  }  time  for  the  parade-march, 
and  in  f  for  quick-time.  There  are  ma- 
ny sorts  of  such  marches  for  festivals,  fu- 
nerals, &c.,  varying  according  to  their 
different  purposes. 

Marche  ;  one  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  bounded  north  by  Berry  and 
the  Bourbonnais,«a8t  by  Auvergne,  and 
south  by  Guienne  and  Limousin.  Its 
name  is  derived  firom  its  having  been  on 
the  fit>ntier  of  these  provinces,  and  it  was 
often  called  Marche  du  lAmausin,  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  had,  for  some  time,  its  own 
sovereign  counts.  Philippe  le  Bel  acquir- 
ed it  by  confiscation,  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Armagnac,  and 
that  of  Bourbon-Montpensier.  Francis 
finally  united  it  with  the  crown  domains. 
(See  Department,) 
Marches  (fix>m  the  Middle  Latin,  mar- 
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eo,  marcMoj  a  bouodanr) ;  the  frontiera  of 
a  state.  Thus  in  English  history,  we 
read  of  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  marches^ 
that  is,  of  the  fiontieni  of  Eoffland  and 
Wales;  the  marches  of  Scotlaad  were  di- 
vided ioto  west  and  middle  marches. 
The  office  of  the  lords  marchers  was  orig*- 
inally  to  guArd  the  frootierB.  (See  Mar- 
quess.) The  corresponding  word  in 
French  is  mardte  (see  Manhe)^  in  German 
mark,  in  Italian  nuarctL  In  the  estates  of 
the  church  was  a  province  called  Marco, 
divided  into  the  march  or  marquisate  of 
Ancona  and  that  of  Fermo.  In  the  Ve- 
netian tenitoiy  was  the  Marca  TVeoif una. 
In  Germany,  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
(q.  ▼.)  or  the  electoral  mark  (Kurmark^ 
was  divided  into  the  Mittelmark,  Neu- 
mark,  Altmark,  Vormark  and  Ukermark. 
So  Steiermark  (marquisate  of  Stiria), 
D&neroark  (Denmark).    (See  Marrraioe.) 

Ma&chesi,  Luigi,  called  also  Marck^ 
•tftt,  a  celebrated  singer,  born  at  MUaa 
about  1755.  While  a  youth,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  cofnosceum,  he 
was  encouraged  by  them  to  mut  his  ftlher^ 
house  privatelv,  went  to  Bergamo,  and 
there  subjected  himself  to  the  necessary 
mutilatk>n.  After  completing  his  studies 
in  Munich  (1775—77),  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  enthu- 
masm.  The  academv  at  Pisa  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor ;  he  after- 
wards sunff  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersbu^ 
Berlin,  andui  1788  went  to  London,where 
the  directors  of  the  Italian  opera  gave 
him  £1500  for  one  winter,  with  a  benefit 
and  his  expenses.  Marchesi  was  not  leas 
remarkable  for  the  beautjr  of  his  person 
and  his  ipice  and  propriety  of  gesture, 
than  for  his  voice.  He  sang  in  Vienna  in 
1801.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Marchfeij>;  the  Austrian  circle  under 
the  Mannhartzberg,  in  the  countnr  below 
the  Ens  (as  it  is  called) ;  particularly  the 
fertile  plain  from  Bockfliess  to  the  rivers 
March  and  Danube,  about  23  English 
miles  long  and  14  wide — a  spot,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  made  it  at  several 
epochs  the  field  of  decisive  battles,  and 
which  is  therefore  of  great  interest  for  the 
i^ilitary  student.  Ottocar  of  Boheipia, 
defeated  here,  in  1260,  Bela  IV  of  Hun- 
gary, and  conquered  Stiria,  which  has 
since  remained  united  to  Germany.  In 
another  battle,  fought  here  August  2& 
1^8,  between  Ottocar  and  Rodolpb  of 
Hapsbm^,  Ottocar  feU.  This  day  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
which  is  still  seated  on  the  throne  of  Aus- 


tria. The  thhd  battle  an  this  Moody  plain 
was  that  of  Aspem  (q.  v.)  May  21  and  22^ 
1809 ;  and  the  fourth,  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.v.),July5and6,1809. 

Makcion,  MAKCioiriTES.    (See  Qnos- 
Hes.) 

MAacdMANifi,  Maekomanni,  i.  e.  bor- 
derers (see  Mardies) ;  a  powerful  league 
of  ancient  German  nations.  After  Cae- 
sar's death,  they  lived  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  After  the  Romans  had 
conquered  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  Marcoman- 
ni  from  their  projdmity,  the  lattef  retired, 
atid,  under  their  king,  Maroboduus,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boii  in  the  present  Bohemia,  called  by  tlie 
Germans  A>;enA«tm.  By  artifice  and  vio- 
lence, Maroboduus  soon  formed  a  union  of 
a  number  of  tribes  under  hb  bov(»:eignty, 
and  became  dangerous  to  the  Romans,  as 
this  lei^e  could  bring  70,000  djaciplined 
troops  into  the  field.  The  Romans  were 
prevented  ftom  attacking  him  by  an  In- 
surrection of  the  Pannonians  ;  for  wfaic^ 
reason  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  six  years  after  Christ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Cherusci  under  Hermann 
(Arminius),  (A.  D.  19).  The  same  was 
the  fiite  of  his  successor,  the  Goth,  Catual- 
da.  Both  fled  to  the  Romans,  who  as- 
signed them  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  for  a 
r^idence.  Relations  of  Maroboduus  now 
governed  the  Marcomanni,  who  avoided 
all  hostilities  against  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  Domitian.  They  subsequently 
made  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory. 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  held  them  in  check. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  (A.  D.  166).  Af- 
ter a  long  conflict,  which  is  celebrated  in 
Roman  hiatoiy  under  the  name  of  the 
Mctramannic  war,  Antoninus  the  Philos- 
opher (q.  v^  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
Danube.  Commodus  purehased  peace  in 
180,  which  they  observed,  however,  only 
so  long  as  they  were  paid  tribute,  or 
Rome  had  a  resolute  ruler.  They  devaa- 
tated  Noricum  and  RheetJa,  and  even  ad- 
vanced through  the  passes  of  the  Alpa 
Under  Aurelian,  in  270,  they  filled  all  Italy 
with  consternation.  But  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  name  of  Marcomanni  disappear- 
ed. The  general  migration  of  the  nations 
ccmsiffned  the  names  of  the  ancient  tribes 
to  obBvion.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns,  the  Rugii,  Heruli, 
Scyri,  Turcelingi  made  their  appearance 
in  the  countries  of  the  former  Marco- 
manni. A  powerful  nation,  the  Baioarii, 
we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Noricum  and 
RhflBtia,  which  Mannert  assigns  strong 
reasons  for  regarding  as  the  same  with 
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•  die  MaroonMBBi, ,  nHio  had  emimted 
bitber,  being  driven  from  their  readences 
by  the  Rugii,  Longobardi,  &€.  The  Ba- 
ioarii  are  the  piogeoitoiB  of  the  Bavariano. 
(q.  V.) 

Ma&co  Polo.  (See  Pofe.) 
'  Marcolphus  ;  a  monk,  known  in  die 
history  of  the  feudal  law,  for  his  work, 
entitled  the  Formulary,  consisting  of  a 
coUeetipn  of  fcrmuiaria  or  forms  of  fo- 
rensic proceedings  and  legal  instruments, 
including  charters,  &e.  of  the  kings  of 
Fiance.  He  liyed  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  centuiy.  Jerome  Bignon 
published  the  formulaiy  of  Mareulpbus, 
with  learned  annotations,  in  1613,  reprint- 
ed in  1666 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Baluze,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Capitularies  (1677). 
Marcds  Adrelius.  (See  AnUminus.) 
Mardi  Gras  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  the 
French  name  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly,  ^d,  in  many  eases, 
is  sull,  customary  to  make  this  a  day  of 
foasdng  and  roeniment,  by  way  of  prepa- 
nuion  for  the  40  days'  fiist  of  Lent,  which 
immediately  follows. 

Maremhb;  tracts  of  country  in  Middle 
Italy,  partly  In  the  States  of  the  Church, 
parti  V  in  Tuscany,  in  die  region  of  Sienna, 
on  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  on  the  western 
declivi^of  the  Apennines,  and  pardy  also 
,  in  Napfes.  These  tracts,  by  reason  of  the 
'  unhealthy  ezhaladons  of  a  soil  abounding 
in  sulphur  and  alum,  cannot  be  inhabited 
in  summer  without  danger.  This  un- 
bealthiness  has  been  especially  observed 
since  the  15th  century,  and  has  already 
begun  to  advance  lo  the  Amo,  this  side 
of  the  Volterra,  although  Volterra  rises 
3600  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  The 
population  of  a  region,  which  has  thus 
become  unhealthy,  must  emi^te,  or  be 

^  swept  away  by  fever,  and  this  maP  aria. 

'  already  prevails  in  different  streets  of 
Rome,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  one  day 
render  uninhabitable.  Whenever,  ftom  a 
diminution  of  culture,  the  vegetation  con- 
sumes less  of  the  mephitic  air,  die  evil 
becomes  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maremme  afibrd,  in  winter,  a  luxuriant 
pasturage  for  cattM,  which  graze,  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  Apennines,  and,  in  this  season, 
man  hhnself  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
dwelling  there  in  houses,  or  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  Roman  Maremme,' which, 
the  former  smaU  propnetors  having  been 
bought  out,  have  become,*  for  miles,  the 
depopulated  possessions  of  a  few  princes, 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  used  in  years 
of  scarcity,  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
'  The  earth  is  pbu^^ied  in  autunln  ;  faired 


laboreis,  from  far  and  near,  take  care  of  the 
harvest,  and,  on  the  field,  thresh  out  the 
grain,  which  is  then  deposited  in  the  ^reat 
magazines  of  the  estates,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  Rome  or  to  Ostia,  for  further 
transportation.  These  laborere  are  so 
careless,  that  they  sleep  under  the  few 
trees,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  are 
attacked  with  the  fever,  after  some  heavy 
dews  at  night,  the  steward  of  the  estate 
gives  them  their  dearlv  earned  wages  and 
a  loa^  vrith  which  they  return  to  their 
mountains,  unless  previously  overtaken  by 
death.  The  Ihore  salubrious  atmosphere 
of  their  mountains  often  restores  them  but 
slowly.  From  the  oppreseive  poverty  of 
the  Italian  mountaineen  (of  those,  at  least, 
who  do  not  cany  on  robbery  for  a  liveli- 
hood), there  is  never  any  want  of  men 
and  women,  who  cqme  down  during  the 
harvest,  in  the  fece  of  death,  to  collect  a 
few  scudi,  to  pay  their  rents,  and  for  bread. 
The  younger  these  laborere  are,  the  more 
liable  are  they  to  the  deadly  fever.  The 
insalubrity,  moreover,  betrays  itself  neither 
by  mist  nor  by  an  offensive  atmosphere ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  air  seems  very  pure, 
and  the  horizon  of  a  clear  blue,  in  part 
of  Tuscany,  exertions  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  corrupted  air  fai  these  pesti- 
lent regions,  by  planting  trees;  by  this 
expedient,  the  evil  has  been  lessened  in  a 
degree,  but  by  no  means  entirely  removed, 
as  IS  proved,  for  example,  bv  the  environs 
of  the  Lago  di  Bolsena  (lake  of  Thra- 
symene),  which  have  much  wood,  but 
suffer  urom  the  maP  aria.  There  were 
meadows  at  Antium,  which  were  in  iU 
report  for  their  unbealthiness,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  At  present,  these 
same  meadows,  provided  the  open  air  at 
night  Lb  avoided,  are  perfecdy  healthy. 
2(W0,  and  even  1500  years  ago,  the  whole 
Campegna  di  Roma  was  very  densely  in- 
habited, and  a  garden ;  and  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  country  was  as 
hecdthy  as  it  now  is  the  contrary.  ,  Since 
the  period  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations, 
husnandry  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use 
of  the  spade,  which  Cato  Major  esteemed 
so  highly,  have  disappeared ;  and  the 
more  the  property  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  became  accumulated  in  the  pos- 
session of  religious  corporations  ana  in 
entailed  estates,  the  more  unhealthy  be- 
came the  ancient  territory  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  Lullien  de  Chateauvieux,  the 
smell  and  vapors  betray,  every  where  in 
the  Maremme,  the  presenceof  sulphureous 
springs,  which  form  permanenf'quagmires. 
But  this  maP  aria  cannot  proceed  exclu- 
sively from  the  waten  of  the  marehes,  or 
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the  nakedneflsof  the  land,  for  it  is  equally 
dangerous  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  The  evil  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  soil  developed  by  some  latent  ope- 
ration of  nature.  Unless  some  means  of 
remedying  the  unhealthy  air  be  discov- 
ered, or  some  new  volcano  shall  effect  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  erup- 
tions, it  is  highly  probable  that  Middle 
Italy,  south  of  the  Alps,  may  become, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  desert,  used 
in  winter  fbr  the  pasturage  of  catde,  and 
totally  uninhabitable  in  summer.  The 
Pontine  (q.  v.)  and  other  marshes  do  not 
belong  to  the  Maremme.  These  are  a 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  draining  of 
the  lowlands,  between  the  coasts  of  the 
sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  A 
grand  canal  along  the  foot  of  this  chain  of 
mountains,  should  receive  all  its  waters, 
and,  as  its  bed  would  be  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
former  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  been 
filled  with  sand,  and  have  thereby  become 
choked,  should  carry  them,  by  many 
broad  and  deep  canals,  fineauendv  cleared 
out,  into  the  sea.  And  if^  the  lowlands, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  drain  thoroughly, 
were  planted  with  thickly-leaved  trees, 
and  many  small  villages  were  setded 
there,  these  swamps  would  soon  become 
hedthy. 

Marenoo;  a  village  in  the  plains  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Tortona,  in  the 
royal  Sardinian  duchy  of  Montfbrret, 
celebrated  for  the  batde  of  June  14,  1800. 
Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Alps,  between 
the  16th  and  27th  of  May,  with  60,000  men. 
Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  discovered 
his  danger  too  late.  June  2,  Bonaparte 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Bardo,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  Murat  advanced 
on  Milan,  Suchet  took  Nice,  and  Berthier 
defeated  at  Montebello  the  lieutenant 
field-marahal  Von  Ott  June  13,  Desaix 
arrived  from  Egypt,  at  the  head-quartere 
of  Bonaparte ;  the  main  body  of  the  army 
was  concentrated  at  Marengo :  Desaix 
commanded  the  consular  guiutl.  On  the 
14th,  the  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Desaix  was  killed,  and  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Melas,  was  driven  beyond  the 
Bormida,  with  a  loss  of  1200  lulled,  and 
7000  taken  prisoners. — About  noon,  on 
the  day  of  batde,  the  French  columns, 
under  Lannes  and  Victor,  destitute  of 
ammunition,  and  reduced  to  half  their 
number,  w^  compelled  to  retreat  They 
retired  under  cover  of  Kellermann's  brig- 
ade of  cavahy.    The  slow  advance  of  the 


Austrians,  and  the  fiilse  directkm  of  their 
numerous  cavalry,  gave  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  time  to  rally  behind  the  corps 
of  Desaix,  which  the  firat  consul  had 
aheady  onlered  to  Novi,  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  Genoa,  but  which 
was  now  recalled  in  haste.  Desaix  had 
taken  his  posidon  at  St  Giuliano,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  road  from  Tortona  to 
Alexandria,  when  Kellermann  arrived 
with  his  tnigade  of  cavalry,  having  re- 
ceived fit>m  the  adjutant  Savary  the 
command  to  support  the  attack  of  this 
seneral.  Thus  the  batde  was  renewed. 
Kellermann  had  only  400  horse,  and  those 
fiidgued  by  an  eight  houre'  contest '  The 
infiuitry  of  Desaix  was  about  9000  or  4000 
strong.  The  enemy  was  certain  of  victo- 
TV,  Desaix  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  first  attack,  and  his  littfe  corps,  unable 
to  resist,  retreated.  Behind  the  vineyards 
which  covered  him,  Kellermann  saw  6000 
Hungarian  grenadiere  break  their  ranks  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who, 
terrified  by  this  unexpected  attach  cut 
off  from  their  cavalry,  and  thinking  them- 
selves surrounded,  threw  down  their  arms 
before  the  litde  band.  The  Austrian 
main  body  supposed  that  the  enemy  had 
received  a  powerfiil  reinforcement,  and 
fell  back,  in  haste  and  disorder,  to  Biormi- 
da.  Thus  Kellermann  decided  the  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  led  to  the  armislice  of 
Alexandria,  between  Bonaparte  and  Me- 
las, according  to  the  terms  of  which  the 
Austrians  evacuated,  within  14  days,  the 
citadels  of  Alexandria,  Tortona,  Milan, 
Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arena  and  Piaoenza, 
with  the  fortified  ulaces  of  Genoa,  Coni, 
Ceva,  Savona  ana  Urbino,  and  retired 
beyond  Piacenza,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Mincio. 

Maret,  Hugh  Bernard,  duke  of  Baasa- 
no^  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1758,  and,  after 
finishing  his  course  of  legal  studies,  went 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  purehaang 
a  post,  when  the  meeting  of  the  states- 

Sineral  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  views, 
avin^  estabHshed  a  journal  called  the 
BvUdm  dt  VAuendUty  in  which  the  de- 
bates were  very  accurately  reported,  his 
success  induced  Panckouke  to  engage 
him  to  report  for  the  MtmUewr  (q.  v.), 
which  the  former  then  undertook  to  pub- 
lish. In  a  small  house,  in  the  street  St 
Thomas  du  Louvre,  where  die  office  of 
the  paper  was  kept,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  heutenant  Bonaparte.  Until 
1791,  Maret  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  but  after  the  events  on  the  Champs- 
de-Mars  (July  17  of  that  year),  he  lefi  it^ 
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and  became  one  of  the  fbunden  of  the 
club  of  Feuillans,  or  constitutional  mon- 
arcbiflts.  In  1792,  be  wa»  sent  to  Lon- 
don, to  negotiate  witb  tlie  Engliab  minis- 
try, but  without  success.  Loi^  Grenville 
sent  back  bis  despatches  unopened,  and 
ordered  biin  to  quit  tbe  kingdom  within 
three  days.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Italy;  tbe  whole  legation  was, 
however,  seized  by  the  Austrians  on  neu- 
ttal  territoiY,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Mantua,  whence  they  were  transported 
into  Tyrol,  and  released  after  a  confine- 
ment of  two  yean  and  a  half.  During 
his  imprisonment,  and  for  several  yean 
after  his  release,  Maret  was  actively  occu- 
pied with  literary  studies,  and  did  not 
again  act  an  important  part  in  public  aftain 
until  after  the  18th  Brumaire  (see  IYanee\ 
when  he  was  named  secretary  of  state, 
vrith  the  dignity  of  minister.  From  this 
time,  he  was  high  in  favor  with  the  fint 
consul  and  the  emperor,  who  reposed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity, prudence  and  judgment  In  18(&, 
the  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor 
was  conferred  on  him,  and,  during  sever- 
al succeediug  years,  his  services  were  re- 
3uired  in  Austria,  Poland  and  Prussia, 
n  1809,  he  was  created  duke  of  Bassano, 
and,  in  1811,  minister  of  foreisn  afiSurs. 
In  the  Russian  war  of  1812 — 13^  he  also 
followed  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  disas- 
ten  in  Russia,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
demanded  a  new  levy  of  350,000  men. 
The  portfolio  of  foreiffu  afSiin  was  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  given  to  Oaulain- 
court,  in  1814,  Maret  being,  nevertheless, 
employed  in  important  negotiations  with 
the  ministen  at  Cb&tillon.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  the  duke  continued  attached  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  on  the  emperor's  re- 
turn, again  received  his  former  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  created  peer 
of  France.  Afler  the  second  restoration, 
he  was  banished,  but  permitted  to  return 
in  1820. 

MAKFoaio^;  a  colossal  sbitue,  represent- 
ing the  river  Rhine,  in  a  lymg  posture, 
and  standing  in  the  court  of  a  wing  of  the 
Capitol  (q.  v^  at  Rome.  The  name  MarfB- 
rio  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  tKe 
Mamaiine  prison  or  of  die  temple  of  Man, 
which  were  near  the  spot  where  this 
statue  originally  stood,  on  the  forum  Bo- 
manum.  The  Marforio  is  fiimous  ft>r  hav- 
ing served,  like  the  Pouqidno  (^.  v.),  as  the 
place  where  the  Roman  satirists  placed 
their  sallies. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  very  jusdy  called  the 
fwrihem  SembramiSf  the  ciaughter  of  Wal* 

voju.  VIII.  24 


demar  III,  king  of  Denmari^  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1353,  and  manied  to  Ha- 
quin  or  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  in  1363. 
The  talents,  firmness  and  beauty  of  tbe 
princess  rendered  her  popular  amonff  her 
coimtrymen,  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
&ther,  she  succeeded  in  placing  her  son 
Olaus  on  the  throne  of  Denmuk.  The 
death  of  her  husband  in  1380,  put  the 
ffovemment  of  Norway  in  her  hands,  and 
me  plan  of  imitinff  the  three  kingdoms, 
which  was  favored  by  the  imbecmw  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  (Maus 
died  in  1387,  and  Maiwet,  by  her  ad- 
dress, caused  herself  to  be  deelased  queeiL 
Taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  masen- 
sions  in  Sweden,  and  flattering  the  nobles 
with  the  prospect  of  greater  power,  she 
raised  a  party  m  that  country  who  recog- 
nised her  as  queen ;  and  having  defeated 
the  troops  of  Albert,  tbe  Swedidi  king,  at 
Falkceping,  she  soon  obtained  possession 
of  the  thrnie.  Looking  forward  to  a  per- 
manent union  of  the  three  crowns,  she 
endeavored  to  eftect  her  purpose  b^  the 
celebrated  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of  Cal- 
mar  (1397).  She  restored  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  was  successful  against  the  for- 
eign enemies  of  her  kmgdom,  but  her 
peace  was  disturbed  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Eric,  whom  she  had  nominated  her  sue* 
cessor.  She  died  in  1412,  after  bavino,  by 
her  prudence,  energy,  address  and  ft>re- 
sigh^  raised  herself  to  a  degree  ofpower 
and  grandeur,  then  unequalled- in  Europe- 
fix>m  the  time  of  Chariemagne.  (£iee 
JVoniury,  Swedetij  and  DenmaHL) 

Maroaret  op  Anj^u,  daughter  of  Reg- 
nier,  or  Ren^  the  Good,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  was  married  in  1443,  to  the  imbe- 
cile Heniy  VI  (q.  v.  V  of  England.  By  the 
marriage  articles,  Maine  was  given  up  to 
her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  ces- 
sion fiicilitated  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  French.  The  loss  of  this  important 
province  was  attributed  to  Marsaret,  and 
tbe  bouse  of  commons  accused  Sufi%»lk, 
the  author  of  her  marriage  and  the  fiivor- 
ite  minister  of  the  queen,  of  high- treason. 
He  was  banished  the  kin^om.  Soon 
afler  the  sentence,  and  without  having 

Quitted  the  country,  be  was  muidefed 
ck  the  war  of  the  roses,  which  soon  befnn 
to  desolate  England,  Margaret  played  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part.  The 
bold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this 
princess,  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
feeble  character  of  her  husMuuL  8be 
was  for  a  long  time  the  life  \of  the  Lan- 
castrian party.  She  defeated  the  duke  of 
Yoik,  and,  placing  a  paper  crown  on  his 
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head,'  exposed  him  at  the  gates  of  the  dty 
of  York.  In  1461,  the  princees  defeated 
Warwick,  at  St  Alban's,  and  her  victories 
were  always'  stained  mth  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
York,  the  gallant  young  Edward,  soon  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Yorkists,  who 
now  became  victorious.  Margaret's  ariny 
was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward 
was  declared  king.  (See  Edward  IV.) 
The  unhappy  aueeu  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing assistance  Rom  Louis  XI  of  France, 
but  was  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
flee.  After  concealing  herself  in  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  councr^,  where  she  was 
often  compelled  to  suTOr  the  greatest  pri- 
vations, and  even  endured  the  greatest  m- 
dignities  from  the  lawless  bands,  with 
which  the  distracted  kingdom  was  then 
infested,  the  queen  finally  took  refuge  in 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  king, 
and  determined  to  replace  Henrv  on  the 
throne.  Edward  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  continent,  but,  having  obtain- 
ed assistance  froip  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
reilppeared  in  England  after  a  few  months, 
and  defeated  Warwick  at  Bamet,  on  the 
very  day  thai  Marsaret  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  her  son  tnen  18  years  of  age. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  her 
champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seem- 
ed for  once  to  fbisake  her,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu.  But 
her  undaunted  and  masculine  spirit  again 
led  her  to  the  field ;  having  collected  her 

C artisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewks- 
ury,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated.  Her  son  was  carried  before  the 
king.  "How  dare  you,"  said  Edward, 
"enter  my  realm  with  banner  flying?** 
"To  recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mother,  "  and  heritage  fiiom  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him  to  me 
UDeally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
him  back,  and  the  barbarous  lonls  de- 
spatched him.  Henry  soon  after  died,  if 
he  was  not  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  and 
Margaret  jemained  in  prison  four  years. 
Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns, 
and,  in  1482,  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy 
queen,  wife  and  mother,"  says  Voltaire, 
"in  Europe."  Her  courage,  her  sufter- 
in^s,  and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 

Maeoaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor 'Maximilian  I,  bom  in  1480,  was 
sent  to  France,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Louis  XI,  to  whose 


son  (Charles  VIH^  she  was  affianced. 
Charies,  however,  naving  married  Anna, 
heiress  of  Brittany,  she  was  s^t  back  to 
her  Other's  court,  and  was  married  in 
1497  to  John,  Infant  of  Spain.  On  the 
voyage  to  Spain,  a  terrible  storm  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  ship.  In  the 
midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  at  their  prayers,  she  is  said 
to  have  composed  her  epitaph  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Cy-gft  Margotj  la  genU  demoudU^ 
JkuxfoU  man^e  et  morte  puedU, 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but,  October  4, 1497, 
the  In&nt  died.  In  1501,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Philibert  II,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
died  in  1504.  Her  ftither  then  named  her 
govemesB  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her 
administration  was  distinguislied  by  pru- 
dence and  viffor.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean 
le  Maire  collected  her  addresses  before 
the  court  and  the  estates,  in  the  Owrofine 
Margariiique  (1549),  which  contains  also 
many  poems,  and  ner  Discours  de  $a  vie 
eidtsts  itiforiunis.  Fontenelle  has  made 
her  a  speaker  in  one  of  his  witty  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I,  was  bora  at  An- 
goul^me  in  1492.  She  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XII,  and  married  the 
duke  of  Alen9on  in  1509,  became  a 
widow  in  1525 ;  and,  in  1527,  was  espoused 
to  Heniy  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  She 
joined  with  her  husband  in  every  effort  to 
make  their  small  kingdom  flourish,  by 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  .  by  improving  knowledge  and 
civilization.  She  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  reformers,  to  which  she  became  par- 
tially a  convert,  and  not  only  aflTonded 
Erotection  to  reformed  divines,  but  used 
er  influence  with  her  brother  Francis  to 
the  same  purpose.  She  also  read  the 
Bible  in  the  French  translation,  and  form- 
ed mysteries  for  representation,  fit>m  the 
New  Testament,  which  she  caused  to  be 
performed  at  court.  She  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Le  Miroir  de  VAnie  pickeretHj 
printed  in  1533,  which  incurrea  the  cen- 
sure of  th^  Sorbonne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband  on 
this  accotmt,  and  might  have  sufiered 
more,  but  for  the  interposition  of  her 
brother,  Francis  I,  who  was  much  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  in  complaisance  to  whom 
she,  externally  at  least,  became  more  strict 
in  her  attention  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ancient  religion.    It  will  appear  eztraor- 
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dintiy  in  the  present  day,  that  a  princess 
so  contemplative  and  pious  as  Marsaret 
of  Valois,  should  be  author  of  a  book  of 
tales  as  free  in  their  tendency  as  those  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  HtpUaMTWi^  ou  sept 
JvwmUa  de  la  Reyne  de  Mveare^  which 
was  written  during  the  gayety  of  youth, 
but  not  printed  until  after  her  death.  She 
died  in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan  d'Al- 
bret,  afterwards  mother  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1547,  a  collection  of  her  poems  and  other 
pieces  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Mar" 
guerUes  de  ta  Margutntt  des  PrinceMes. 

MAaoARET,  called  Madame  de  ParmOy 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  V  and  Margaret  of  Gest,  was 
bom  15Q2,  and  married  first  to  Alexander 
of  Medici,  and  afterwards  to  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  appointed  her  to  the 
government  ortiie  Netherlands,  in  1559, 
where  she  acted,  under  the  advice  of  Gran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  with  considerable  prudence, 
and,  perhaps,  might  have  restored  quiet, 
had  not  the  king  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  disaftection.  Alva 
brought  such  powers,  that  nothing  but  the 
title  of  sovereign  was  left  to  Margaret, 
who  returned,  indiffnantly,  to  Ital^,  to  her 
husband,  and  died  at  Ortona  m  1586. 
Her  son  was  the  ftunous  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  duke  of  ParmiL 

Makoarbt  of  FRAifCE,  queoD  of  Na- 
varre, vrife  of  Heniy  IV,  daughter  of 
Henry  II,  was  bom  in  1552,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  age.  Her 
talents  and  accomplishments  correspond- 
ed to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She 
was  married  to  Henry,  dien  prince  of 
B^am,  in  1572 ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  known  to  be  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, and,  notwithstondjng  her  amiable 
qualities  and  brilliant  b^eauty,  she  never 
possessed  the  heart  of  her  husband.  (See 
Hennj  IV.)  The  gallantries  of  Henry, 
which  be  never  pretended  to  conceal  fit>m 
his  vrife,  could  not  excuse  nor  authorize, 
but  doubdesB  contributed  to  increase,  her 
own  irregularities.  On  the  escape  of 
Henry  from  Paris,  she  demanded  per- 
mission of  Henry  III  to  follow  him,  but 
waS'n9L  ft>r  a  long  time,  allowed  to  de- 

e  After  living  several  yean  with  the 
of  Navarre,  she  returned  to  Paris, 
on  account  of  some  disgust  at  the  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  while  there  was  guil- 
ty of  the  greatest  licentiousness.  Re- 
jected at  once  from  the  court  of  Na- 
varre and  that  of  Paris,  she  maintained 
herself  in  the  AcenoifiL  in  open  defiance  of 
her  husband  and  brother.    On  the  acces- 


sion of  the  ftirmer  to  the  throne  of  Frsnce, 
he  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  suitable  pension,  and  having  her 
debts  paid.  In  1605,  Margaret  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  great  splen- 
dor, retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  died  in  1615,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  house  of  Margaret  was 
frequented  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  and 
she  knew  how  to  unite  excessive  indul- 
gence in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study. 
Some  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  and  her  Mhiwireg  (1661  and  1713) 
aro  extremely  curious. 

Margate  ;  a  watering  place  in  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  72  miles  E.  of 
London,  with  which  it  has  frequent  com- 
munication by  steam  vessels.  Population, 
7843.  It  has  several  pleasant  promenades, 
among  which  the  pier  is  the  favorite.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

Margrave  (from  the  German  Markr 
gmf,  count  of  the  mask ;  in  Latin^  Mardtio ; 
see  Marches) ;  originally  a  commander  in- 
tmsted  with  the  protection  of  a  mark,  or 
a  countiy  on  the  frontier.  As  early  as 
the  times  of  Chariemagne,  mariu  and 
margraves  appear;  for  instance,  the  marie 
of  Austria.  The  margraves  stood  imme- 
diately under  the  German  kings  and  em^ 
peron,  and  not  under  the  dukes,  in  whose 
countiy  the  margraviate  viras  situated ;  yet 
there  were  also  some  margraves  depend- 
ent on  dukes.  In  the  12th  century,  mar- 
S aviates  became  hereditary,  and,  at  last, 
e  maigraves  acquired  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  stood  between  counts 
and  dukes  in  the  German  empire.  The 
word  mark  signified,  anciently,  a  land- 
mark, and  viras  then  taken  for  countries 
on  the  fit>ntier ;  as  the  mark  Brandenburg. 

Maria  da  Gloria.  See  Mif^ud^  Dan, 

Maria  Louisa,  queen  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter  of  Philip  duke  of  Parma,  bora  in  1^1, 
was  married  to  Charies  IV,  against  his 
vrishes,  but  in  obedience  to  the  express 
commands  of  his  father,  in  1765.  Maria 
was  prudent,  not  without  address,  and 
much  superior  to  her  husband  in  under- 
standing. She  soon  overcame  the  violent 
temper  of  Charles,  which  at  first  broke  out 
into  acts  of  personal  outrage,  and  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  formality  of  the  Span- 
ish court  as  to  have  unrestricted  access  to 
the  king.  Every  thing  was  submitted  to 
her  approval.  For  her  favorites  she  took 
care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  previ- 
oudy  to  avowing  her  own  inclinations, 
and  thus  had  the  merit  of  appearing  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Even 
while  princess  of  Austria,  an  intrigue  with 
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die  elder  Godoy  was  on]T  terminated  by 
his  banishment  from  Madrid.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  his  younger  iNother,  don 
Manuel  Godoy  (q.  vX  who  became  equal- 
ly the  fitTorite  of  Charles.  (See  CharUi 
IF.)  Their  intrigues  led  to  the  af%Jr  of 
&e  Escurial,  in  which  Maria  acted  a  most 
unnatural  part  against  her  son.  (See  Fer- 
dinand VU.)  In  1806,  the  revolution  of 
Araniues  took  place,  Charies  abdicated, 
and  Maria  direw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  French.  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
tract his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Murat  followed,  in 
which  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  letter  written 
widi  her  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of 
hardheartednesB,  cruelty/uid  want  of  affec- 
tion for  his  parents.  After  the  well-known 
proceeding  at  Bayonne,  Maria  Louisa 
remained  in  Fnnce  a  short  time  with 
Godoy  and  the  «x-king,  and  finally  went 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1819.    (See 

Maria  Louisa,  Leopoldine  Caroline, 
arch-duchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma, eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis I  by  his  second  marriage,  with  MAria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdmand,  king  of 
Naples,  was  bom  in  1791,  and  married  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  April  1, 
1810.  This  connexion  seemed  to  confirm 
the  peace  of  the  continent  Napoleon 
conducted  his  bride,  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
through  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 
March  20, 1811,  Maria  Louisa  became  the 
modier  of  a  son.  The  court  of  the  em- 
mess  was  now  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
The  next  year,  Maria  Louisa  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Dresden,  and 
visited,  in  companv  with  her  imperial 
parents,  her  former  home.  After  this  she 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  setting  out  for 
his  final  struggle.  Napoleon  appomted  her 
regent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limiui- 
tions.  March  29,  1814,  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  with  her  son,  and,  April  1, 
retired  to  Blois,  by  the  command  of  her 
huslNUid.  April  11,  Napoleon  abdicated 
his  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans, 
and,  April  12,  attended  by  prince  Ester- 
hazy,  proceeded  to  RambouiUet  On  the 
16th,  sne  had  an  interview  with  her  father, 
at  Petit-lVianonf  which  decided  her  fate. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her  hus- 
band. In  May,  she  passed  throu^  Swit- 
zeriand,  iritb  her  son,  to  Sch6nbrunn ;  and, 
March  17, 1816,  she  entered  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza  and  Quastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the 
tieaty  of  Fontainebleau  (April  11,  1814). 
April  20, 1816,  she  made  her  enuy  into 
Parma.    In  May,  1816^  she  declared  her- 


self grand-mistress  of  the  Constantine  br- 
der  of  St  G<k>rge,  which  she  had  estab- 
lished. As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  the 
acts  of  the  coneress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
agreed  at  Paris,  June  28,  1817,  between 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  England 
and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Placenza  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of 
the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  (who  no 
longer  bore  the  title  of  empreasj  but  that 
of  your  m€^e3tu\  should  revert  to  the  In- 
fanta Mana  I^uisa,  formerly  queen  of 
Etruria  (princess  of  Lucca),  and  her  male 
heiri,  and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  an- 
nexed to  Tuscany.  Austria,  however,  re- 
tained the  Parmesan  district  (sunounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing a  garrison  in  Piacenza.  The  son  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  formeriy  he- 
reditary prince  of  Parma,  is  no  longer 
called  Mmoleon,  in  the  state  calendar,  but 
Drancis  Charles  Joseph.  By  the  treaty 
above-mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his 
motlier,  and  the  raversion  of  Parma  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  will  receive  the 
appanage  of  Ferdinand  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  Bohentia.  In  1816,  th«  em- 
peror Francis  conferred  upon  the  prince, 
his  grandson,  die  title  of^  duke  of  Reich' 
stadt.  (^'^O  When  his  fiither  retunied 
from  Elba  to  Paris,  in  1815,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  conying  off  the  young  prince 
firom  Schonbrunn,  where  he  was  under 
the  care  of  the  countess  Montesquiou,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  France.  The 
empress  Maria  Louisa  had  also  received 
letters  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  son,  to  France ;  but  his 
lettere  were  not  answered.  The  design  of 
carryinff  off  the  prince,  conceived  by  the 
son  of  me  countess  Montesquiou,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  moment  of  its  execution, 
March  19, 1815.  The  prince  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  and  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  Germans.  May  29,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  mother.  When  she 
went  to  Parma,  he  remained  in  Vienna, 
where  he  is  attended  entirely  bv  Germans. 
Maria  of  Medici.  (See  Aiary  of  Me- 
dicL) 
Maria  Stuart.  (See  Mary  Stuart.) 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  arch-duchess  of  Austria, 
and  empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charies  VI,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
1717,  and,  in  1796,  married  duke  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  (who,  in  1737,  be- 
came grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct  3, 1735) ;  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Charles  (Oct  21, 
1740),  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
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Bohemia  and  Austria;  and,  Noyember  21, 
declared  her  husband  joint  ruler..  She 
found  the  kmgdom  exhausted,  the  people 
dissatisfied,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the 
army  (with  the  exception  of  the  troops  in 
ItalyJ  only  30,000  strong.  The  elector, 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavana,  supported  by 
France,  laid  claim  to  the  Austnan  heredi- 
tary tenitories,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  the  Palatinate  would  likewise  not 
acknowledge  the  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Charies  Albert  of  Bavaria  was 
descended  from  Anna,  elder  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I,  who,  by  will,  had  appointed 
that,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
male  line,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  Austria  should  devolve  up- 
on his  daughters  and  their  heirs.  Mean- 
while Prussia,  Poland  and  Saxony,  Rus- 
sia, the  States-General  and  England,  de- 
clared for  the  queen.  France  only  delayed 
to  make  an  express  acknowledgment 
Just  in  this  situation  of  the  Austrian  court, 
Frederic  II  renewed  his  claim  to  four 
Silesian  principalities,  and  offered,  if  he 
received  them,  to  defend  the  young  queen 
against  her  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
(Dec  23,  1740),  he  marched  with  an 
army  into  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was  as 
much  surprised  as  enraged  at  this  step  of 
the  kinff,  and  Frederick  offers  were  re- 
fused lutocether.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  where  the 
Protestants,  who  were  much  oppressed 
by  the  government  of  Austria,  received 
him  with  ioy.  The  queen  of  Hungary, 
although  she  could  nowhere  find  an  ally, 
vrith  fpceol  resolution  refiised  any  kind  of 
submission,  and  collected  an  army  in 
Moravia,  under  general  Neipperff.  But 
the  wantof  majgazuies,  and  the  bad  roads, 
prevented  Neippers  from  acting  effec- 
tively. The  Austnans  were  b^ten  at 
Molwitz,  April  10, 1741.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle,  in  the  name  of  France,  now  nego- 
tiated with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Molwitz, 
upon  the  dissolution  o(the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  as  a 
descendant  in  the  male  une  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbuiv,  by  virtue  of  the  fimiily  con- 
tracts of  1617,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Austria ;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  descendant  of  Catharine,  second 
daughter  of  Philip  II,  demanded  Milan ; 
Augustus  III,  notwithstanding  the  t^^ty 
just  concluded  by  him  with  Marii^  There- 
sa, made  similar  demands  on  r^ccount  of 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  o?  Joseph  I. 
France  had  aheady  contrived  a  plan  of 
diviaon;  however,  Fr^^eric  would  not 
accede  to  it,  lest  France  should  become 
too  powerful  in  Germany,  but  turned  to 
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George  II  of  England,  hoping,  by  his 
means^  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 
complumce.  But  she  remained  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  whole  kin^om  of 
her  fathers,  and  England  promised  her 
a  subsidy  of  £500,000.  She  had  even 
already  formed  the  design  of  dividing  the 
states  of  the  kinf  of  Prussia,  and  invited 
the  king  of  Enpknd  first  to  invade  them. 
But  Great  Britain  sought  merely  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  Bavaria,  in  July,  1741, 
having  begun  the  war  af^ainst  Austria,  and 
two  strong  French  armies  having  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maese ;  Frederic,  like- 
wise, having  conquered  almost  all  Silesia; 
the  attempt  at  mediation,  on  the  part  of 
England,  proved  fruitless.  Maria  There- 
sa considered  herself- not  warranted  in 
giving  up  the  smallest  part  of  her  kingdom. 
She  became  still  more  fixed  in  this  deter- 
mination, by  tlie  birth  of  the  arch-duke 
Joseph.  Her  husband  had  little  influence, 
and  interfered  little  in  the  business  of 
government  Hardly  had  the  negotia- 
tions with  Frederic  been  broken  off,  when 
Belle-Isle  with  a  French  army,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  inarched  into  Austria. 
Linz  was  taken,  and  the  elector  acknowl- 
edged arch-duke.  The  Bavarians  and 
French  marched  to  St  P61ten,  and  Vieima 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  The  king 
of  England,  who  wished  to  send  assist- 
ance to  Maria  Theresa,  was  compeUed,  by 
a  second  French  army,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutrality,  in  respect  to  Hanover, 
and  to  promise  not  to  oppose  the  elevation 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  electors  of  Saxony,  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  the  Palatinate,  acceded  to 
the  union  against  Maria  Theresa.  Spain, 
on  the  point  of  entering  Italy,  had  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  pope  and  the  remain- 
ing Italian  princes,  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  prepared  to  join  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  house  of  £iourbon.  In  Sile- 
ffla,  Frederic  was  master  of  the  capital, 
and  on  the  point  of  uniting  himself  with 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  Maria  The- 
resa's cause  was  desperate;  fonaken  by 
her  allies,  without  troops,  or  money,  or 
good  ministers,  she  was  preserved  only 
by  her  courage,  by  the  attachment  of  the 
t>rave  Hunffarians,  and  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
land. In  mis  necesfflty,  she  summoned  a 
diet  at  Presburg,  and  appeared  before  the 
assembly  in  mourning,  clothed  in  the 
Himganan  fiishion,  the  crown  of  St  Ste- 
phen on  her  head,  and  girt  with  the  kingly 
sword.  She  addressed  a  speech,  in  Latin,  to 
the  states,  in  which  she  described  her  situa- 
tion,and  committed  herself  and  her  children 
entirely  to  the  protection  of  her  Hungarians. 
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The  youdi,  the  beauty,  and  the  miafprtuiiea 
-of  che  queen,  made  a  deep  impreadon.  The 
magnates  drew  their  aabres  and  exchimed, 
**  Moriamurpro  rege  noatro  Maria  Theresa/* 
Till  then  she  had  preserved  a  calm,  majes- 
tic demeanor ;  now  she  melted  into  tears, 
.and  the  interest  was  still  more  increased. 
The  troops  furnished  by  Hungary,  by  their 
manner  m  fighting,  and  by  their  ferocity, 
s|>read  terror  through  the  German  and 
i^rench  uimies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  to 
which  the  pride  of  Belle-Isle  much  con- 
tributed, who  wished  to  treat  the  German 
princes  as  vassals  of  France.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  contended  fbr  the  supremacy. 
The  king  of  Prussia  therefore  concluded, 
under  British  mediation  (Oct  9, 1741),  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  English  ambassador 
(who  was  invested  with  authority,  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  queen  of  Hungary),  ac- 
.cording  to  which  Lower  Silesia  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  Prussia.  Soon  aflcr  (Oc- 
tober 26),  Prague  was  conquered  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  the  elector 
(November  19)  was  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  likewise  crownM  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  Feb.  12, 
1742,  ^d  took  the  name  of  Charles  VIL 
But  his  troops  were  defeated  near  Schar- 
ding-  ^Jan.  23,  1742),  and  the  electorate 
occupied  by  Khevcnhiller,  who  gave  up 
the  land  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  and 
entered  Munich  Upon  the  same  day  upon 
which  Charles  'was  crowned  emperor. 
Frederic  II,  alarmed  for  Silesia,  in  conse- 
quence of  die  progress  of  the  Austrians, 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  pressed  forward 
to  Iglau,  invaded  Austria,  and  his  hussars 
snr^  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
He  was  obliffed  to  retire,  and  Maria  The- 
resa rejected  his  renewed  proposals  for 
peace;  but  the  victory  of  Frederic  at 
Chotusitz  (May  17^  hastened  the  conclu- 
sion of  t^e  preliminaries  of  peace,  at 
Bieslau  (Juile  11,  1742).  The  queen 
invaded  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  and  the 
county  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principalities  of  Teschen,  j^mdorf  and 
Trof^pau,  and  the  mountains  on  th^i  other 
side  of  the  Oppa.  The  defuiitive  p^Ce 
was  signed  the  i28th  July,  under  the  guaf>- 
antee  of  England.  From  this  time,  the 
arms  of  Austria  were  victorious  ;  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  drove  back  the  French 
to  Braonau,  and  blockaded  Prague.  The 
general  opinion  that  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope depended  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  excited  England  to 
arm  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  Holland  paid 
her^bsidies.  tn  Italy,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, injured  by  Spain,  became  recon- 


ciled to  Maria  Theresa  (who  ceded  to  him 
a  part  of  Milan),  and  supported  the  Aus- 
trian arms  against  Spain  and  France.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  latter  country, 
and  the  age  of  the  prime  minister,  cardi- 
nal Fleury,  induced  this  statesman  to 
think  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa  rejected 
the  proposed  conditions.  Maillebois,  the 
French  commander,  received,  therefore, 
ohierB  to  press  forward  from  Westphalia 
to  Prague.  But  prince  Charies  or  Lor- 
raine went  tQ  meet  him  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  Maillebois  was  compelled  to 

S've  im  his  intention  of  relieving  Prague, 
elle-lsle,  however,  escaped  by  artSSce 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  out  of 
the  famiuied  ci^,  and  marched  to  Eger. 
The  whole  of  Bohemia  was  now,  as  fin-  as 
Eeer,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  (May  12)  crowned  queen  of 
Bohemia.  After  the  deadi  of^  Fleury 
(Jan.  9,  1743),  the  cause  of  Austria  tri- 
umphed throughout  Europe.  England 
granted  new  subsidies,  and  Sardinia  re- 
ceived £200,000  in  order  to  support  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  States-General 
supplied  6000  auxiliary  troops.  The 
French  were  now  driven  out  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  by  prince  Charies  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  Bavarians,  beaten  in  their  own 
territories  a  short  time  before,  conquered 
by  him.  The  emperor,  Charles  VII,  con- 
cluded, therefore,  with  the  qiieen  of  Hun- 
gaiy,  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  according  to 
uie  terms  of  which  he  delivered  to  her, 
until  a  general  peace,  his  hereditary  states, 
and  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  Austrian  territories.  The  victory  of 
the  so  called  oro^timfic  arm^  consisting 
of  English,  Hanoverians,  Xustrians  and 
Hessians,  over  the  French,  at  Dettingen 
on  the  Maine  (June  27,  1743),  where 
George  H  of  England  fbueht  in  person, 
confirmed  the  oueen  and  her  allies  still 
more  in  the  determination  to  hiunble 
France.  But  through  a  want  of  unanim- 
ity, the  plan,  that  prince  Charles  of  Loi> 
raine  should  enter  France,  was  frustrated. 
The  emperor  Charles  VII,  stripped  of  his 
states,  had  setd^d,  with  Geot]ge  II,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  accordm^  to  which 
h^  broke  off  his  connexion  vnth  France, 
juid  agreed  to  other  stipulations  favorable 
fot  the  court  of  Vietma.  In  return  fbr 
thesd;  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  emperor, 
and,  for' the  support  offals  dignity  and  for 
the  recovery  of  his  states,  was  to  receive 
subsidies.  i!?eorge  promised  to  obtain  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  cv'^nsent,  but  she  insisted  on 
the  deposition  of*  Charles,  and  wished  to 
retain  Bavaria.  As  Jttle  was  she  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  kin^^  of  Sardinia  the 
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protinoes  p^miaed  him  in  the  Mifameae. 
Sardinia  assumed,  therefore,  a  threatening 
position.  This  and  the  represtotations  of 
England  compelled  the  queen,  at  length, 
to  compliance.  She  gave  up  to  Sardinia 
the  province  of  Vigevano,  together  with 
some  other  districts,  relinfmished  her 
claims  on  die  margraviate  of  Finale,  and 
gave  to  king  Charles  Emanuel  III  the 
chief  commmid  of  30,000  Austrian  troops 
in  Italy.  But  in  spite  of  this,  as  v^ell  as  of 
the  previous  victo^  of  the  Austrians  near 
Campo  Santo,  over  the  Spaniards  (Feb.  8, 
1743^  the  Spanish  and  French,  under  the 
Infant  don  Philip  subjected  all  Savoy. 
As  now  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  could 
not  effect  his  entrance  into  France,  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  the 
arch-duchess  Maria  Anna,  the  sister  of 
Moria  Theresa,  and  received,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  service,  the  general  ffovem- 
nieut  of  the  Netherlands.  Until  1744, 
England  and  France  had  fought  against 
each  other  as  auxiliaries  to  the  chief  con- 
tending parties.  Now  followed  a  fbrmal 
declaration  of  war  on  tlie  side  of  France, 
as  well  against  England  (March  15)  as 
against  Austria  (April  11).  The  French 
conquered  the  most  important  fortresses 
in  the  Netheriands,  and  marshal  Saxe 
threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  country, 
when  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  feU  upon 
Alsace.  Already  the  Austrian  lieht  cavalry 
had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Luneville, 
and  king  Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  place.  The  king  of  France, 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  great  force  to 
meet  tlie  prince,  and  Charles  was  recalled 
in  order  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  again  taken  up  arms.  The 
proud  and  passionate  Maria  Theresa  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  at 
the  diet  of  Fnmkfon.  Moreover,  she  let 
her  purpose  be  too  plainly  seen  of  holding 
Bavaria,  of  making  conquests  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  again  taking  Silesia,  and,  in 
connexion  with  Saxohy  and  England,  of 
dividing  the  Prus^an  states.  Frederic, 
therefore,  in  order  to  anticipate  her,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  formed 
(May  22,  1744)  with  the  emperor,  with 
France,  the  elector  of  the  Paladnate,  and 
tlie  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  a  union  at  Frankfort  Accordingly, 
in  Au^st,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  with  80,000  men,  conquered 
Pitigue  and  the  whole  province  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Moldau.  The  l&varian 
and  Hessian  troops,  At  the  same  time, 
pressed  forward  into  Bavaria,  and  placed 
the  emperor  again  in  possession  of  lus 
capital.    The  terror  of  them  spread  even 


to  Vienna,  but  Maria  Theresa  remained 
unshaken.  She  animated  her  Hungari- 
ans at  the  diet  of  Breslau,  and  these, 
assisted  by  Saxony  and  the  Austrians, 
harried  to  the  deliverance  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  also  hastened  out  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  were  again 
compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  conquered  Freiburg, 
the  Austrian  bulwark  on  the  west,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  Netherlands.  Even 
in  Italy,  the  Austrian  commander,  prince 
Lobkowitz,  after  he  had  driven  back  the 
Spaniards,  and  almost  made  prisoner  don 
Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  near  Belletre, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Lombardy,  on 
accoimt  of  a  want  of  troops.  But  the 
death  of  Charles  VII  (Jan.  20,  1745] 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ambition  of^ 
Maria  Theresa.  France  endeavored 
anew  to  wrest  from  the  house  of  Austria 
the  imperial  throne.  But  the  cause  of 
Austria  prevailed,  in  spite  of  French  arti- 
fice, at  the  Russian  court  England  also 
assisted  the  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  again 
with  troops  and  money.  The  object  of 
the  union  of  Frankfort  having  fulled. 
Frederic  II  bought  the  intervention  of^ 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
with  Ausdria.  In  the  mean  time,  Maria 
Theresa  concluded  a  treaty  (April  22, 
1745)  at  Fuessen,  with  the  new  elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  recognised 
the  pragnktic  sanction,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  remove  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
from  his  states,  and  to  vote  for  the  acces- 
tAon  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  queen  of  Hungary  had,  besides,  con- 
cluded a  quadruple  alliance*  with  the  king 
of  Poland,  with  Holland  and  England 
(June  8, 1745),  at  Warsaw,  as  well  as  a 
treaty  at  Leipaic  (May  18),  hi  which  secret 
articiea  were  introduced  respecting  the 
division  of  the  Pruseian  states  between 
Austria  and  Saxony.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  French  made  some  progress. 
Afler  3ie  victoiy  of  marshal  Saxe  over 
the  allies,  near  Fontenoy  (May  11, 1745)^ 
the  most  important  places  of  the  Austrian 
Netheriands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  Italy,  where  Genoa  united 
itself  vrith  Spain,  the  French  and  Span- 
iards took  a  great  part  of  the  Milanese 
territories  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  wa» 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  his  capital.  In 
Germany  also,  Frederic  delivered  himself 
fit>m  a  critical  situation  by  his  victory 
ovet  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  at  Hohen- 
fiiedberg  (June  4, 1745).  Soon  after,  the 
British  cabinet  concluded,  at  Hanover,  a 
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secret  treaty  with  Frederic,  in  which  Sile- 
sia  was  guarantied  to  him,  in  conformity 
with  the  peace  of  Breslau.  But  the 
queen  of  Hungaiy  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  showed  no  inclination  to  nego- 
tiate. Meantime,  Cliarles  of  Lorniine  was 
defeated  near  Sorr,  by  Frederic  II,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  merely  the  consola- 
tion of  having  her  husband,  Francis 
Stephen,  chosen  enoperor  (September  13). 
October  4,  he  was  crowned  with  the 
title  of  Francis  I,  At  this  solemnity, 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  first  to  exclaim, 
from  a  balcony,  ''Long  live  the  emperor 
Francis  I."  Notwiths^ding  her  finances 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  even  the 
silver  vessels  of  the  chorehes  had  been 
sent  to  the  mint,  the  imperial  queen  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  neace.  The  Prus- 
sian proposals  were  altogether  rejected, 
revenge  was  sought  for,  and  Maria  The- 
resa embraced  the  bold  plan  of  marching 
an  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and  Austri- 
ans,  against  Berlin.  Besides,  she  expected 
powenul  support  fix>m  Russia ;  but  Fred- 
eric was  beforehand  with  her :  he  defeated 
the  Saxons,  near  Hennersdorf  (November 
23),  upon  which  Cliarles  of  Lorraine  drew 
back,  &om  Lusatia  to  Bohemia,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxons,  near  Kesselsdorf 
(December  15),  made  the  Prussians  masters 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxonv.  The 
imperial  queen  did  not  yield  to  her  own 
misfortunes,  but,  moved  by  the  fate  of  her 
allies,  concluded,  under  the  British  media- 
tion (Dec  25, 1745),  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
in  which  Frederic  received  Silesia,  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  recognised  as  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  her  hustond  as  emperor. 
This  peace  was  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary n>r  Austria,  as  England,  on  account 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot- 
land, had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  by 
which  means  the  French  had  gained  a 
superiority  there.  May  4,  1746,  Louis 
Xv  made  his  entiy  into  Brussels,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Luxembourg,  all 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  a  battle 
near  Rocou  (October  111  increased  the 
misfbitunes  or  Austria  in  tnis  quarter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  empress 
was  victorious  in  Italy,  under  the  prince 
of  Ijichtenstein,  at  San  Lorenzo,  over  the 
Spaniards  and  French ;  and  when,  afler 
the  death  of  Philip  V,hiB  successor,  Fred- 
eric VI,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy, 
the  Austrians  obtained  a  complete  superi- 
ority, and,  particularly,  blockaded  Genoa. 
The  English  blockaded  the  same  by  sea, 
and  the  city  surrendered,  almost  without 


any  conditions,  to  the  Aintrians.  But, 
exasperated  by  extortions,  the  citizens 
drove  the  imperial  general  Botta(who  lost 
8000  men,  his  whole  artillery  and  bag- 
gage) fit>m  Genoa  and  its  territories  (De- 
cember 5 — 9).  Meantime  England,  as 
well  as  France  and  Spain,  wished  for 
peace.  But  the  imperial  queen  had  made 
a  defenfflve  alliance  with  Russia  (May  22, 
1746),  to  which  also  Holland  and  England, 
had  acceded.  The  French,  nevertheless, 
drove  the  Austrians  from  Provence,  which 
they  had  laid  waste,  and  fieed  Genoa 
(1747),  which  had  been  besieged  anew. 
In  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  mey  made 
still  ffreater  progress.  But  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  into  Germany,  and  the  victo- 
ry of  admiral  liawke  over  a  French  squad- 
ron, by  which  the  naval  force  of  France 
was  destroyed,  hastened  the  peace.  April 
30,  1748,  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
by  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland; 
then  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  ^November  18)^  to  which,  also,  Spain, 
Austna  and  Sardinia  acceded.  Maria 
Theresa  was  acknowledged  as  the  heiress 
of  her  father's  kingdom ;  the  Infant  don 
Philip  obtained  only  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla ;  several  provinces 
also  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
treahr  of  Worms,  were  left  to  him.  '  Ma- 
ria Theresa  now  turned  all  her  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  her  finances  and  the 
improvement  of  the  army.  The  yearly 
income,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V( 
had  amounted  only  to  90,000,000,  rose,  by 
prudent  management,  to  36,000,000  guil- 
ders, although  Parma  and  Silesia,  which 
last  alone  produced  6,000,000,  were  lost. 
The  army  consisted  of  106,000  men,  be- 
sides the  troops  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands^ and  the  whole  military  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Daun,  was  placed 

rn  a  better  footing.  Maria  Theresa 
made  great  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  3ie  finance,  and  of 
the  police.  Though  eh^  unwilhngly  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  governed,  yet,  fix>m 
her  inexperience,  ehe  did  not  rely  upon 
herself^  and  sought  to  procure  exact  in- 
formation by  consultations  with  her  minis- 
ters, her  husband  and  others.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  of  two  of  her  counsellors, 
Wasner  and  Bartenstein,  frequently  led  her 
to  vraver  between  opposite  measures  until 
she  at  length  confided  to  the  count  (after- 
wards prince)  Kaunitz,  the  chief  direction 
of  public  afindrs.  Several  causes  of  dis- 
union, which  now  arose  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to 
think  of  a  reconciliation  with  France ;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  her  pride  and 
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her  strong  prfnciples,  coflflented^  upon 
the  advice  of  Kaunitz,  to  write  veiy 
kind]y  to  the  marchionefle  of  Pompadour^ 
who,  enraptured  by  this  condescenmon  of 
the  greatest  queen  of  Europe,  exerted  all 
her  influence  to  eflect  die  connexion 
which  Maria  Theresa  desired.  Yet  her 
endeavors  were  foiled,  at  this  time,  by  the 
counter  representations  which  the  fHends 
of  Frederic  II  and  the  enemies  of  Austria 
made  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  In 
1755  arose  dissensions  between  England 
•and  France,  respecting  their  possessions 
in  America,  and  Great  Britain  demanded 
aid  of  Austria.  This  was  refused,  and 
thus  the  foundation  for  the  disunion  of 
these  powers,  hithc^o  friendly,  was  laid. 
Frederic  II  made  use  of  this  opportunity, 
and  concluded  with  George  11  (Jan.  16, 
1756)  a  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually 
agreed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
troops  into  Germany.  The  marchioness 
of  Pompadour,  in  this  year,  effected  a 
change  in  the  French  ministry,  and  this 
made  it  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  courtsofVienna  and  Ver- 
sailles. Maria  Thovooa  ooiusluded  now 
(May  1)  the  union  with  France  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  which  occasion^  the  seven 
years'  war  (q.  v. ;  also  IM/eric  11),  Afler 
the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war,  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  son,  the  archduke  Joseph, 
was  chosen  Roman  king,  March  27, 1764,  by 
which  means  the  imperial  <jueen  confirm- 
ed her  femily  in  the  poaseasion  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  dignity.  Her  husband!,  the 
emperor  Francis,  died  Aug.  28, 1765,  and 
his  death  caused  hei;  deep  and  lasting  dis- 
tress. Joseph  II  was  now  emperor,  but, 
although  declared  by  his  mother,  her  col- 
league in  his  hereditaiy  possessions,  he 
mingled  as  little  as  his  father  had  done  in 
the  internal  government  Only  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army  was  given  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  (bunded  and  improved  schools, 
universities  and  academies,  and  granted 
prizes  to  the  students.  She  rewarded, 
also,  those  who  made  any  important  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  particularly  to  agriculture,  which 
was  denominated,  upon  a  medal  that  she 
caused  to  be  struck,  the  support  of  all  the 
arts.  Still  greater  was  her  merit  in  the 
abolition  of  many  abuses  of  the  church. 
She  forbade  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
the  making  of  wills,  deprived  the  church 
and  the  convents  of  their  right  of  sanctua- 
ries, and  suppressed  the  inquisition  at 
Milan.  She  abolished  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits, and  prohibited  the  admission  of  indi- 
viduals or  both  sexes  as  members  of  con- 
vents before  the  age  of  25  years.    She 


ako  abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  statest 
Apparently  through  the  influence  of  Kau- 
nitz, she  concluded  at  Petersbure  (Aug.  5, 
1773)^  witli  Russia  and  Prussia,  Uie  agree- 
ment for  the  partition  of  Polimd.  In  this 
partition,  she  received  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
miria  (27,000  square  miles,  with  2,500,000 
inhabitants).  To  induce  her  to  absbiin 
from  &rther  demands,  the  Porte  was 
compelled  to  give  up  Bukowina  to  her 
(Feb.  25,  1777).  Austria  was  now  in  a 
prosperous  situation.  It  had  260^000 
troops,  and  an  income  exceeding  its  ex- 
penditures. The  politic  Choiseul  there- 
fore souffht,  by  the  marriace  of  the  dau- 
phin with  the  daughter  of  Maria  llieresa 
(1770),  the  afterwuds  so  unfortunate  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  to  form  a  closer  union  be- 
tween France  and  Austria ;  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  acceded  to  the  proposal,  hoping, 
<m  the  accession  of  Ijouis  XVI  to  t^ 
throne,  to  obtain  a  powerful  influence  over 
the'  cabinet  of  Versailles.  About  this 
time,  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  , 
(Dec.  30,  1777)  produced  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succesraon.  (See  Tetchen,  Peace  of) 
Austria  received,  on  this  occasion,  me 
Innvioitftl;  but  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
ence over  Germany  wasjperceptible.  Af- 
ter this  peace,  the  court  of  Vienna  sought 
to  unite  England  as  well  as  Russia  more 
firmly  to  itself,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
archduke  Maximilian  the  electoral  dignity 
of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster, 
which  was  at  kst  efifected,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Frederic  II.  Thus  had  Ma- 
ria Theresa  obtained  fi>r  her  three  younger 
sons  the  government  of  important  states: 
for  Leopold,  the  mnd-duchy  of  Tuscany  ; 
for  Ferdinand,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,the  suc- 
cession to  that  duchy ;  and  for  Maximilian, 
the  dignity  of  elector  and  bishop  of  Co- 
logne and  Munster.  Of  her  six  dauffhters, 
the  two  younger  were  united  to  KingSy 
namely,  of  France  and  Naples ;  and  me 
house  of  Austria,  which,  in  1740,  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now,  by  the 
internal  situation  of  its  states,  as  well  as 
by  its  foreign  family  and  other  connex- 
ions, at  the  very  summit  of  power.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  died  Nov.  29, 1780,  at  the  a^e 
of  63.  As  a  ruler,  she  was  unceasinny 
active.  She  loved  her  children  with  Uie 
deepest  tenderness.  To  her  servants  she 
was  very  kind.  The  welfiue  of  her  sub- 
jects was  her  highest  aun.  But  she  lent 
an  ear  too  easily  to  spies  and  informerSy 
and  endeavored  to  introduce  them  into 
the  privacy  of  families.  Her  sreat  piety 
bordered  upon  enthusiasm,  and  made  her 
intolerant;  hence  the  pernicious  restraint 
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of  the  pren,^^  She  wrote  two  or  three 
4xM>k8  of  devotion,  of  which  one  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  (1774).  She  sometimee 
gave  wvy  to  her  iMMioDS,  yet  knew  how 
to  control  henelr  nuicklj..  When  young, 
she  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women 
of  her  time.  In  advanced  age,  she  became 
venr  coipoient  The  small-pox,  in  1767, 
and,  soon  after,  a  fall  ftom  a  carriage, 
which  nearly  deprived  her  of  sieht,  de- 
stroyed her  beauty.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  appeared  to  be  sunk  in 
deep  melancholy,  and  neglected  her  ap- 
pearance entirely.  She  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  instance  of  conjugal  love. 
Of  16  children,  which  she  bore  the  empe- 
ror, 10  survived  her.  The  4  sons  and  the 
2^  younger  daughters,  we  have  noticed 
above.  Of  the  4  elder  ones,  the  firet  was 
abbesiof  Prague  and  Klagenfiirt ;  the  sec- 
ond, Marie  Christine  (the  favorite  of  her 
motherl  was  manied  to  duke  Albeit  of 
Saxe-Teschen,  a  son  of  Augustus  III, 
long  of  Poland ;  the  thlid  was  abbess  of 
Inspruck,  and  the  fourth,  wife  of  the  duke 
of  Parmak 

Mariana,  Jttan,  or  John,  one  of  the  first 
Spaaieh  historiansi  was  bom  at  T^alavBra, 
1596,  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession) and  entered  the  society  of  the 
^Buita.  At  the  university  of  Alcala,  he 
acquired  that  pure  taste  and  that  elo- 
quence which  are  found  in  his  writings. 
m  then  journeyed,  and  taught  theology, 
for  13  years,  with  distinction,  in  Rome, 
Sicily  and  Paris.  The  climate  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  however,  and  still  more  his  inde- 
fatigable industry,  undermined  his  health, 
so  tiiat  he  returned,  in  1574,  into  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his 
jHufona  de  Rdnu  Hispamte  (fint  ed.,  To- 
ledo, 1592),  in  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
greitt  deeds  of  his  countr3rmen  might  be- 
come known  to  all  nations.  His  tone  is 
impartial,  though  he  ardently  loves  Spain, 
and  admires  Spanish  virtue.  Though  a 
Jesuit,  he  complains  of  pope  Alexander  VT, 
and  says  that  he  caused  Ciesar  to  leave  the 
clerical  order  contra  fas,  contra  auspicioy 
contra  omnia  tequitahs  jura.  Though  a 
Spaniard,  he  is  not  blindly  prejudiced  for 
his  king.  He  describes,  with  sorrow,  the 
conquest  of  Naples ;  and  his  censure  of 
Ferdinand  is  moderated  only  by  connder- 
ing  his  good  qualities  as  personal,  his  bad 
ones  as  common  to  all  pnnces.  His  st^ie 
is  elegant,  and  ofien  beautiful  and  concise. 
His  freedom  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
inquisition.  He  has  not,  however,  much 
chum  to  originality.  Ranke,  in  his  Zw 
KrUik  Tieuerer  Geschiehtschrnber  (Leipsic 
find  Berlin,  1834),  says  that,  having  made 


excerpts  of  Mariana  and  Zurita  throu^- 
out,  be  hardly  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mariana  followed  sources  peculiar 
to  him.  Every  thinff  important  appean 
to  have  been  taken  m>m  Zurita,  because 
they  agree  entirely ;  and  Zurita's  work  pre- 
ceded Mariana's  considerably,  having  been 
dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  Arracon,  in 
1579,  while  the  ^ve  last  books  of  Maria- 
na's History  appeared  in  1605.  Ranke 
concludes,  therefore,  that  Mariana  cannot 
maintain  a  place  amon^  the  sources  of 
modem  history,  but  admits  that  his  nature 
and  spirit  wiu  always  render  him  worth 
reading.  The  great  success  of  Mariana's 
work,  and  the  fear  of  seeing  it  badly 
translated,  induced  the  author  to  translate  it  * 
into  the  Castilian  idiom  himself  with  those 
improvements  which  the  progress  of  years 
had  suggested  to  him.  rour  editions  of 
the  translation  appeared'  during  his  life- 
time, each  with  corrections  and  additions. 
Excellent  editions  of  the  Spanish  work 
appeared  at  Valencia  ( 1785  to  1796, 9  vols., 
folio}  and  at  Madrid  (1819,  8  \fols.).  An 
English  translation  was  made  bv  captain 
Stephens,  ihecuntimnnor  of  Dugdale's  Jfo- 
nasticon  (London,  lfi99,  folio V.  Mariana^s 
other  writings  are,  1.  his  ramons  essay 
Bt  Rege  d  lUgis  huHtutumej  which  ex- 
posed the  author  to  much  inconvenience, 
and,  11  years  after  its  publication,  was 
condemned  to  be  bunied  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  wont,  be- 
cause it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  to 
make  way  with  a  tyrant  The  original 
edition  of  this  work  has  become  very  rare. 
2.  De  Pondmbus  ei  Menswis,  3.  Seven 
essays,  which  appeared  together  in  a  folio 
volume,  1609,  at  Cologne.  Mariana  ded- 
icated his  last  yeara  to  his  scholia  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  completion 
of  which  his  infirmities  prevented.  Yet 
he  caused  them  to  be  printed,  in  1619,  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  1633,  at  Toledo,  87 
yean  old. 

Mariana,  or  MARiAififx  Isles.  (See 
iMdrones,) 

Marie  Antoinette.    (See  AntoineUe,) 

Mariegalante  ;  an  Island  in  the  West 
Indies,  beloniring  to  France ;  lat  16^  N. ; 
Ion.  65"^  5(y  W.;  5  leagues  from  Guada- 
loupe.  The  chief  productions  are  suirar,cof- 
fee,  and  cotton.  Population,  11,778 ;  1555 
whites,  and  9529  slaves.  It  is  a  depend- 
ent of  Guadaloupe.  Columbus  discovered 
it  in  1498,  and  called  it  fh>m  his  vessel. 
The  French  occupied  it  in  1697,  and  have 
lost  it  several  times.  In  1825,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  hurricane  which  deso- 
lated Guadaloupe. 

M ARiENBAD  (German  for  Mary's  hath) ; 
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a  watering-plaee  in  the  circle  of  Pilwn,  in 
Bohemia,  about  90  miles  distant  from 
Carlsbad,  in  a  woody  coantiy,  rankiog 
with  the  famous  watering^plaees  of  Tep- 
litz,  Carlsbad  and  Franaensbrunn.  The 
minend  wel]s,«t  present  so  important  in  a 
medicinal  respect,  were  little  known  be- 
fore 1781.  (See  Heidler,  MarieidHidj  nocA 
eipun  hiiharigcn  Beobcteklungen  und  An- 
sichUn  arzUtoi  darguUiU  (2  vols^  Vienna, 
1822). 

Makibnburo;  a  town  on  the  No^ 
with  5000  inhahitants,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Dantzic,  province  of  West- 
em  Prussia.  This  town  is  famous  for  the ' 
ruins  of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
German  architecture— the  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  kniffht&  The  first  castle  was 
finished  in  1276,  but  it  was  completely  re- 
built from  ia06  to  1309.  The  style  was 
truly  elevated,  accompanied  with  a  rare 
liffhtnesB  and  elegance  of  proportions. 
l%e  ruins  have  latelv  been  secured  fit>m 
fbrther.  decay.  Much  has  been  written  on 
them:  Jacob's  Da8  Schlosa  Manenburg 
(1819);  professor  BCischiiiff'B  Das  Schhss 
der  DeuUchtn  RiUer  in  Mritnbwrg  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  4to.,  with  seven  engraving); 
and  professor  Voigt's  GtsthkhU  Marten- 
hwn^Sy  mU  AnnmUn  dea  Ordtnshauns 
(Konigsberg,  1824)^ 

Marietta;  a  post-town,  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Washington  countv,  Ohio.  It 
IS  beautifully  situated  on  the  nank  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of 
•Muskingum  river.  This  wis  the  earliest 
town,  of  much  importance,  settled  in  this 
state.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  47  others,  arrived 
here  as  residents  April  7, 1788.  The  site 
is,  in  part,  frequently  overilowed.  Dis- 
tance fit>m  Washington,  315  miles,  186 
east  of  Cincinnati,  1(X)  south-easteriy  fit>m 
Columbus ;  population  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, in  1880, 1914^,  of  the  village  of  Ma- 
rietu^  1207. 

Marievte,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  at  Paris, 
1094,  died  in  1774,  was  instructed  by  his 
father  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  bv  his 
travels  in  Germany  and  Italy,  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  fine  arts.  In 
1750,  he  purchased  the  post  of  royal  sec- 
retary and  cofdroleur  of  tne  chancery,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  collection 
of  engravings.  His  works  are  DraiU  du 
Cabinet  du  Rei  (1750);  Lettts  h  M,  dt 
Caylus ;  LMrte  nor  la  I\mkdhe  dt  la  Rue 
de  Grmdie;  Arddtecture  Francaiee;  De- 
scriptions of  D' Aguiiles's  and  Crozat's  col- 
lectioBS,  &c  His  taste  and  learning  pro- 
ciued  him  the  friendship  of  Caylus,  liar- 
thelemy  and  Laborde,  by  whom  he  wu 


intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  JRe- 
evM  dcs  Ptmttxns  anhmiu,  fifom  drawings 
by  Pietro  Santo  Barton. 

M  ARieHANo,  or  MsLKORAJEro ;  a  town  m 
Italy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  south-east 
of  Milan ;  rendered  fiimous  by  the  victory 
of  Francis  I  over  the  Swiss  and  the  duke 
of  Milan.    (See  fkmctf /.) 

Marine.    (See  Mtvy.) 

Marire  Law.    (See  Commercial  Law,) 

Marihi,  or  Marino,  Giambattista,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  Italian  poets 
— theMarinisti.  (See  JK%,  division  J2a(iari 
Poefi^.)  He  was  bom,  1569,  at  Naples. 
Aaainst  the  wish  of  his  &ther,  who  intend- 
ed him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  follow- 
ed his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke 
of  Bovino  took  him  into  Ins  palace,  and 
the  prince  of  Conca,  high  admiral  of  the  - 
kingdom,  into  his  service.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Torquato  Tasso, 
and,  in  intercourse  with  him,  his  powers 
were  developed.  At  a  later  period,  he 
found. a  patron  in  the  cardinal  Pietro  Al- 
dobrandmi  at  Rome,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem,  on  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  entitled  E  Jofroflo,  procur- 
ed him  a  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  title 
of  the  duke's  secretary,  ^cc.  The  envy  of 
his  enenoies,  and  his  satirical  humor,  in- 
volved him  in  various  disputes.  Mar|(aret, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Heuiy  IV,  had  mvit- 
ed  him  to  Paris.  After  her  deaOi,  Maiia 
de'  Medici  became  his  patroness  there. 
He  showed  his  sratitude  in  a  poem — Bi 
Ttmpio— for  whidinew  rewards  were  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Towards  the.  end  of 
1622,  he  retumed  to  Italy,  was  elected 
president  af  the  Aceademia  de^i  Umoristi 
at  Rome,  and,  after  some  time,  proceeded 
to  his  native  place.  Here  he  cboae  the 
incomparably  oeautiful  Poeilippo  for  his 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fortune 
he  had  acquired ;  but  death  removed  him 
in  1625.  Marini's  most  fiimous  work,  the 
epic  Adontj  was  first  published  in '  Paris, 
1693,  and  has  been  eaually  nraised  and 
blarned,  both  for  its  plan  ana  execution. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  baa 
phused  it  among  the  prohibited  books. 
The  odier  works  of  Marini  are  a  nanatiye 
poem  La  Stragt  degU  hmoeenH^  and  a 
great  collection  of  misceUaneous  poems 
(pnblisbed  at  various  times,  under  the 
titles  ofLaLira^wiiA  2^ Zon^pngna) ;  also 
Leiiere  grave^  arguU^  faceUj  and  other 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Italian  language.  He  who  has 
read  Marini— and  there  are  many  who 
condenm  him  without  having  done  this 
— ^will  readily  admit  that  nature  endowed 
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him  with  the  rifts  of  a  poet,  but  ambition 
made  him  fhiL  He  was  jealous  of  the 
laurels  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  strove 
after  a  new  distinction,  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man hear^  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
beautiful,  and  to  cive  new  zest  to  voluptu- 
ous description  ;  hence  the  undue  freedom 
of  his  colorinff ;  hence  his  fiir-fetched 
metaphors  and  forced  conceits^  yet,  in 
spite  of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  power 
of  impaiting  new  charms  to  common 
things,  cannot  be  denied  him ;  but  the 
iaults  of  the  master  became  insupportable 
in  his  ibUowere,  who  could  imitate  indeed 
his  conceits,  but  could  not  redeem  them 
by  flashes  of  genius. 

Marih o,  San,  an  Italian  repablic,  in  the 
ancient  duchy. of  Urfoino,  is  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe.  In  the  fifth  century,  a 
etone-mason,  named  Marino,  established 
himself  in  a  hermitage,  on  the  hill  now 
occupied  by  the  town.  His  ibllowexs 
were  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent community,  which  received  its 
name  ftom  the  hermit  Besides  the 
mountain  on  which  the  town  stands,  the 
republic  possesses  two  adjoining  hills,  the 
whole  territory  covering  an  extent  of  about 
SO  square  miles,  and  comprising,  in'  the 
cafHtai  and  four  villages,  7000  inhabitants. 
The  temtory  is  industriously  and  skilfully 
cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil,  wine 
r.'id  com.  The  capital  is  situated  on  the 
ttummit  of  a  mountain,  accessible  only  by 
one  narrow  road,  and  surrounded  with 
walls.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  senate  of  300  elders,  and  an  executive 
council  of  20  patricians,  20  burghers,  and 
UO  peasants.  Two  gon/alomen,  elected 
quarterly,  are  at  the  head  of  the  executive. 
The  laws  are  collected  in  a  code,  called 
Stahda  lUustrimnuB  Reip,  S.  Marim, — 
8ee  Valli,  Oripne  e  Govemo  di  San  Marino 
(1655) ;  Delfico,  Memorie  di  S.  Marino 
(1804) ;  Simond's  TYaveU  m  Baly. 

Marion,  Francis,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  vnis 
bom  near  Geoivetown,  South  Uittolina,  in 
the  year  173S.  He  v?as  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural puxBuiti  until  the  year  1759,  when 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  with 
credit  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  As 
soon  as  the  war  between  the  mother  coun- 
tiy  and  the  colonies  broke  out,  he  was 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  take  the  follow- 
ing: \ 

huumzi  cd  raggi  deUa  ad  bdtade 
Lo  ttupor  di  ttupor  Hupido  cade. 
Or  this : 

Con  tnl  lusinght  U  luHngkiero  anumte 
La  huittgkiera  Dea  lutinga  c  prtgcu 


called  to  the  command  of  a  company  m 
his  native  state.  In  1776,  he  cooperated 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  fi>rt  Moultrie, 
and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  lieuienant- 
colouel,  commandant  of  a  regimrait^  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston.  He  became,  suDsequently, 
as  brigadier-^neral  in  the  militia  of  SouUi 
Carolina,  an  mdefatigable  and  most  useful 
partisan.  The  countiyfrom  Camden  to 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  Pedee  and 
Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions. Many  very  striking  and  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  his  prowess  and  hduts 
are  related  in  the  life  of  him,  written  by 
colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Garden's  Anecdotes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  addition  to  his  distinction  in  par- 
tisan vrarfare,  general  Marion  acquired 
much  reputation  by  the  assistance  which 
he  bestowed  in  conducting  the  sieges  of 
the  captured  poets  held  by  the  enemy. 
At  Georgetown,  fort  Watson,  ibrt  Moste, 
Granby,  rariter's  feny,  and  at  Eutaw,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  Majpr  Gar- 
den represents  him  as  next,  if  not  altogeth- 
er equal,  to  Henry  Lee,  in  vigilance,  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise.  He  died  in  Febm- 
ary,  1795,  leaving  an  excellent  penonalas 
well  as  a  high  nulitary  character. 
Marioiiettes.  (See  Puppet-Shows.) 
Maritime  Law.  (See  Commercud 
Law.) 

Marius,  Caius ;  a  Roman  of  Arpinum» 
in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  bora  of  ob- 
scure parents,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  With  strength  of  body 
he  united  much  understanding,  fimuiess 
of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  His 
character  was  rough,  ambitious  and  un- 
yielding. Marius  devoted  himself  to  a 
military  career,  and  gave  the  first  proo6 
of  his  courage  at  Numantia,  under  Scip- 
io  Afiicanus.  His  merits  successively 
raised  him  through  the  different  ranks, 
and  Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  general. 
During  the  consulship  of  CsraiiiuB  Metel- 
lus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  he  was  made 
tribune  by  the  influence  of  the  former. 
In  order  to  check  the  abuses  at  the  Comi- 
tia,  he  proposed  the  law  making  the  en- 
trance to  the  pkce  of  voting  nanower,  so 
as  to  protect  tne  citizens  fit>m  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  candidates  and  their  fiiends 
(kx  Maria^  The  patricians,  indignant  at 
a  law  so  mjurious  to  their  influence,  de- 
manded of  Marius  an  explanation  of  his 
motives.  The  two  consuls  declared  against 
him ;  but  Marius  threatened  them  with  the 
weight  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  and, 
without  regard  to  his  obligations  to  Metel- 
lus,  ordered  the  lictor  to  conduct  the  con- 
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Bul  to  prison.  His  firmnefis  triumphed, 
aiid  ffained  him  the  fiivor  of  the  people. 
He  afterwards  modified  the  law  proposed 
by  Gracchus  for  the  division  of  com 
among  the  poor  citizens,  so  as  to  spare 
the  public  treasury.  He  then  stood  can- 
didate for  the  edilesbip,  but  without 
success.  He  was,  however,  appointed  pre- 
tor.  Having  been  charged  with  procur- 
ing his  election  by  bribery,  he  was  acquit- 
ted, and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  general  satisfaction,  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  education  by  the  natural 
strengtli  of  his  understanding.  The  office 
of  pro-pretor  of  Spain,  which  was  confer- 
red on  liim  the  following  year,  he  dis- 
charged with  great  reputation.  He  de- 
livered die  country  from  robbers,  and  en- 
deavored to  civilize  the  yet  savage  natives. 
On  his  return,  he  again  devoted  himself 
to  political  ufiairs;  and,  by  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Goesar,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  illustrious  Julian 
fimiily.  A  wider  career  was  now  open  to 
him.  He  accorafjanied  the  consul  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  the 
Jugurtliine  war.  His-  courage  and  his 
patience  in  hard8hi|)e,  in  which  he  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  Metel- 
lus and  the  love  of  the  army.  But  Marius 
was  so  ungrateful  as  to  vilify  the  man  who 
had  raised  him  from  obscurity,  in  order  to 
rise  by  his  fall.  Their  hatred  increased 
daily.  At  length  Marius  asked  permissiod 
of  Metellus  to  return  to  Rome,  m  order  to 
seek  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  not 
without  ridicule,  refused  his  request ;  but 
Marius  continued  his  importunity ,^  till  he 
obtained  his  object,  a  few  days  before  tlie 
election  of  the  eonsuls.  Id  six  days  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and,  by  calumnies 
'  against  Metellus,  and  the  most  extravagant 
promises,  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  completely,  that  he  was  chosen 
imanimously ;  and,  although  Metellus  had 
been  ap[)ointed  proconsul  of  Numidia  for 
tLe  third  time,  he  obtained  the  command 
in  that  province  (B.  C.  108].  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  was  his  colleague  m  the  consul- 
ship. As  J^arius  perceived  that  his  ple- 
beian origin  would  never  permit  him  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  patricians,  and  that 
he  could  expect  nothing  but  from  a  power- 
ful party  among  the  common  people,  he 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  nobles. 
In  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  nobility  in  his  public 
speeches,  was  the  favor  of  the  populace. 
As  the  rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  in 
his  legions,  in  order  to  complete  the  num- 
ber, be  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  class  of 
VOL.  VIII.  25 


citizens,  who  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  of  the  most  preasiog 
necessity,  and  taught  the  Roman  people 
to  enrich  themselves  by  the  service.  With 
the  speed  of  lightning,  he  appeared  in  ^ 
Uuca,  and  began  the  campaign.  In  the 
mean  time,  Jugurtha  had  found  an  ally  in 
BocchuSjkingof  Mauritania.  Two  armies 
opposed  the  Romans.  Marius  avoided  a 
general  engagement  till  he  was  forced 
to  yield  to  die  impatience  of  his  men. 
He  then  directed  his  march  through  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  to  Capsa,  the  capital 
of  die  countiy,  which  he  stormed  and  de- 
stroyed. Terrified  by  this  cruel  example, 
every  place  which  He  approached  surren- 
dered.- While  Marius  was  prosecuting  the 
war,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  questor,  ar- 
rived with  a  reinforcement' of  cavalry,  and, 
by  liis  courage,  his  persevemnce  against 
obstacles,  and  his  austere  manner  of  living, 
gained  tlie  friendship  of  his  commander. 
Afler  the  capture  of  Mulucha,  Marius  led 
his  U'oops  back  to  the  sea-coast,  in  order 
to  place  them  in  winter  quartci-s.  On  this 
march,  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  attacked 
him,  and  surrounded  him  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost ; 
but,  during  the  night,  Marius  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  exhausted  with  dancing  and  rev* 
eliy,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  them. 
After  this  defeat,  Bocchus  made  his{)eace 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  persuaded  by 
8ylla  to  betray  Jugurtha  to  them.  Marius 
divided  a  part  of  Ju^rtha's  territory  be- 
tween Bocchus  and  Uiempsal  II,  or  Man- 
drestal,  and  made  the  remainder  a  Roman 
province.  Before  his  return  to  the  capital, 
he  recei\'ed  the  unexpected  information 
that  he  was  chosen  consul  the  second 
time.  The  people,  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had 
chosen  him  contrary  to  the  laws.  Marius 
received  in  Rome  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  then  marched  over  the  Alps  to  Gaul, 
while  C.  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his  colleague, 
went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones, Instead  of  passing  into  Italy,  had 
invaded  Spain,  and  thus  given  Marius  an 
opportunity  to  discipline  his  army.  As 
the  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was  unabated,  ho 
was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  time 
in  succession.  The  barbarians  at  length 
returned  from  Spain,  and  threatened  to 
invade  Italy  from  two  sides.  Marius  sta-' 
tioned  his  army  at  the  coufluehce  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleague 
Lutatius  Catulus  was  to  take  his  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  Norican  Alps.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  ships  to  eiit^r  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  he  constructed  a  canal,  the 
Fossa  Mariana,  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
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Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions  from  the  sea. 
This  work  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
the  Teutones,  with  the  Ambrones,  pitched 
their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.  Ma- 
ritis  hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so 
superior  a  force ;  and,  by  cutting  ofif  their 
means  of  subsistence,  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  them.  But 
the  barbarians  determined  to  continue 
their  course,  without  regard  to  the  Roman 
'  army.  Marius  pursued  and  overtook  them 
at  Aquae  Sexute.  He  first  attacked  the 
Ambrones,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  Teu- 
tones,  and  destroyed  both  armies  (B.  C.  102). 

.  On  the  report  of  this  victorv,  messengers 
were  sent  from  Rome,  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  appointed,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  the 
consulship,  and  that  the  honor  of  a  second 
triumph  was  decreed  him.  The  latter, 
however,  he  would  not  accept  until'  he 
had  made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbarians  had 
entered  Italy  on  the  east :  Marius  united 
his>  forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and 
marched  against  them.  They  then  sent 
an  embassy,  requesting  a  grant  of  territory 
in  which  they  might  reade.  But  Marius 
scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total 
destruction  of  their  allies.    Exasperated 

,  by  this  news,  the  Cimbri  advanced  to . 
meet  him.  Bojorix,  their  king,  called  up- 
on Marius,  to  fix  upon  a  time  and  place 
for  a  decisive  engagement.  He  selected  a 
plain  called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  fi-om 
Vercelli,  which  would  not  allow  the  Cim- 
brian  army  (300,000  foot  and  15,000  horse) 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  superior- 
itv  of  numbers.  The  Roman  army  was 
52,000  strong.  Marius  reserved  to  him- 
self the  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was 
decided  bv  Lutatius  and  Sylla.  The  de- 
feat of  the  barbarians  was  complete: 
150,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and  the 
remainder  preferred  a  voluntary  death  to 
slavery  (B.  C.  101).  Marius  and  Lutatius 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  victo- 
rious ^neral  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
sixth  time,  although  the  noble  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus  was  his  rival.  He  now  entered  into 
a  combination  with  the  tribunes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year :  Apuleius  Satuminus  and  the 
pretor  Servilius  Glaucia,  and,  in  connex- 
ion with  them,  employed  every  means  to 
gain  tlie  people,  and  deprive  the  patricians 
of  their  privileges.  This  was  efiTected 
chiefly  by  the  law,  that  every  order  of  the 
people  should  be  confirmed  by  tlie  senate, 
within  five  days  after  its  promulgation. 
The  senators  were  compelled  to  swear 
obedience  to  this  law ;  and  Metellus,  refus- 
ing to  dp  it,  was  punished  with  e2ule.    In 


the  mean  time,  Marius  had  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties,  by  his 
ambiguous  conduct,  and,  on  the  next  con- 
sular election,  he  was  not  rechosen.  Sat- 
uminus and  Glaucia  were  the  victims  of 
popular  fiuy.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of 
nis  enemy  Metellus,  Marius  went  to  Ama, 
under  pretence  of  performing  a  tow  to 
Cybele,  but,  in  reality,  to  gain  new  impor- 
tance by  kindling  a  new  war.  On  his  re- 
turn, lie  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  and  SyUa  the 
fiiVorite  of  the  people.  His  hatred  was 
excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  consuls  had  not 
checked  it  in  its  commencement  Soon 
after  this,  the  social  war  broke  out  Ma- 
rius gained  a  few  victories  in  an  inferior 
command,  but  acquired  less  reputation 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  His 
strenffth  was  broken  by  age  and  sickness^ 
and,  m  the  midst  of  the  war,  he  resigned 
his  office.  This  dangerous  contest  was 
hardly  closed,  when  Uie  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  They 
were  both  candidates  for  the  command 
against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  fevered 
Sylla.  P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favored  Marius,  attacked  them  sword 
m  hand,  and  drove  Sylla  fit>m  Rome. 
Marius  received  the  chief  command ;  but 
the  army  marched  to  Rome  under  his  ri- 
val, where  Marius  wad  committing  the 
greatest  violences  against  the  fiiends  of 
Sylla.  Sylla  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance. Marius  and  his  son  fled,  and 
were  proscribed.  Separated  fit>m  his  son, 
Marius  wandered  about  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and,  after  escaping  several  times  the 

Eursuit  of  his  enemies,  veas  found  by  some 
orsemenin  a  marsh.  He  was  conducted 
naked  to  Mintnmee,  where  the  magistrate, 
after  some  deliberation,  resolved  to  obey 
the  ordere  of  the  senate  and  of  Sylla.  But 
the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  intrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and 
words  of  Marius,  dropped  his  sword,  and 
the  people  of  Mintumae,  moved  with  com- 
passion, conducted  him  to  the  coast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  Africa. 
He  landed  amid  the  ruins  of  Cartha^,and 
joined  his  son,  who  had  sought  assistance 
in  Numidia  in  vain.  They  spent  the  win- 
ter together  in  the  island  Cercina.  \Vhen 
thev  received  information  that  their  party 
had  once  more  triumphed  in  Italy,  by 
means  of  Cinna,  Marius  hastened  to  re- 
turn. He  declined  the  honora  ofiered 
him,  and  united  himself  with  Cinna  and 
Sertorius.  They  resolved* to  attack  the 
city,  which  was  defended  by  Octavius. 
Prov^ons  and  soldiers  feiling  in  the  city, 
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the  aenatey  dierefore,  offezed  to  throw 
opeD  the  gates,  on  condition  that  no  Ro- 
man i^oiud  be  put  to  death  without  tiial. 
This  was  granted.  Marius  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  enter  the  city,  till  the  act  pf 
proscription  against  him  was  repealed. 
But  while  the  citizens  werb  assembled  to 
rescind  the  act,  he  entered  with  his  infu- 
riated followerB,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna 
finally  put  an  end.  He  had  given  orders' 
fbr  the  death  of  every  one  whose  saluta- 
tion he  did  not  return.  Almost  all  the 
senators^  who  were  opposed  to  the  [x>pu- 
lar  party,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated.  When  the  term  of 
Cinna's  consulship  Ivas  completed,  he 
declared  himself  and  Marius  consuls. 
Marius  was  now  70  years  of  age,  and 
enjoyed  this  digni^  for  the  sevenUi  time  ; 
but  17  days  after  he  died  (B.  C.  86),  ex- 
hausted by  his' preceding  sufferings,  and 
by  the  anxiety  which  the  threats  of  Sylla 
occasioned. 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain 
de ;  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in 
Paris,  1688,  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre ;  thinking  that  nothing 
new  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter pieces,  Marivaux  wrote  comedies  of 
intrigue.  He  was  not  without  delicacy, 
but  it  was  connected  with  a  certaii>  little- 
ness. His  characters  want  life,  his  j^ots 
variety.  The  developement  of  the  in- 
trigue is  so  simple,  that  the  detiouement  is 
diw^verable  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
so  fiir-fetched  and  affected,  that  the  French 
have  ^veu  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  af- 
fectaUon  of  manner  or  expression  (mari- 
vaudarey  At  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, his  dramas  were  popular ;  but  a  few 
only  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Amon^ 
his  other  productions,  the  best  is  his  Vie 
de  Marianne,  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing situations,  fiuthful  delineations  and 
tenderness  of  sentiment ;  Lt  Paytan  par- 
venu ;  Le  Philosophe  indigeiUj  &c.,  are  not , 
of  much  merit  The  same  forced  and 
conceited  style  that  disfigures  his  theatri- 
cal productions,  prevails  in  these  ro- 
mances. He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1763. 

.  Marjoram  {origanum) ;  a  ^us  of  la- 
biate plants,  two  or  three  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,'  and  used  for 
culinaiy  purposes.  They  are  very  agree- 
able aromatics,  and  diffuse  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  odor. 

Mark,  Countt  of,  in  the  former  circle 
of  Westphalia,  at  present  in  the  Prussian 


Srovince  of  Westphalia^  government  of 
linden,  contains  657  square  miles.  Part 
of  it  is  extremely  fertife,  part  mountain- 
oua  It  affords  much  iron-ore  and  coals, 
which  fiimish  fuel  for  the  many  manufac- 
tories in  all  kinds  of  wares  of  metal. 
About  5000  people  are  here  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  In  1801,  the  inhieibitanta 
amounted  to  133,000.  In  1807,  the  coun- 
ty of  Mark  was  added  to  the  grand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Buhr.  In  1813,  it 
reverted  to  Prussia. 
Mark.  (See  Marches,) 
Mark  Antont.  (See  ^Montus.) 
Mark,  the  Fvaivoelist  ;  according  to  ^ 
the  old  eccleaastical  writers,  the  person 
known  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
name  of  John  Mark,  who  was,  for  many 
years,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Peter 
on  their  journeys.    His  mother  Mary  was 

generally  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his 
puse  at  Jerusalem  was  open  constantly 
for  the  reception  of  the  aposdes.  He  was 
himself  present  at  a  part  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  and  received  his  infor- 
madon  partly  from  eye-wimesses.  His 
gospel  is  plainly  intended  for  Christian 
converts  from  paganism.  It  is  not  cer-  « 
tain,  however,  whether  it  was  first  read  at 
Rome  or  Alexandria,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished churches,  or  at  Antioch.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  evangelists 
by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  his  character  as  Messiah,  which 
could  be  important  only  to  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  genuineness  of  his  gospel  has 
never  been  questioned  with  any  good 
grounds. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  a  weight  used 
in  ^several  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  several 
commodities,  especially  gold  and  silver. 
When  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  the 
mark,  it  is  divided  into  24  carats.— ^arfc 
is  also,  in  England,  a  money  of  account, 
and  in  some  other  countries  a  coin.  The 
English  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound 
stoning,  or  13^.  4d,  and  the  Scotch  mark 
is  of  equal  value  in  Scotch  money  of  ac- 
count (For  the  mark-banco  of  Ham- 
burg, see  Cotfu.) 
Mark,  Librart  of  St.  (See  Venice,) 
Mark,  Order  of  St.;  a  Venetian  or- 
der, the  origin  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  doge,  as  well  as  the  senate,  elected 
kuights  of  St.  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion. Foreigners,  also,  particularly  schol- 
ars, were  elected. 
Mark,  Place  of  St.  (See  Venice,) 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  crit- 
ic, was  bom  in  1693,  and  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  Cambridge.    In  1717,  he  ob- 
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taiDed  a  fellow^ip  in  that  university, 
which  he  held  u^til  his  death  in  1776. 
His  time  was ,  devoted  to  his  favorite 
studies,  uninterrupted  by  any  avocations 
but  those  of  a  college  and  travelling  tutor. 
His  principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  the 
i^lvcB  of  Statius ;  Notes  on  Maximus  Tyr- 
ius ;  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  pf  Brutus  to  Cicero  ;  with 
a  Dissertation  upon  four  Orations  ascribed 
to  Cicero ;  an  edition  of  the  SupplicesMu- 
Iteres  of  Euripides;  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  tract  De  Gracorum  qidnid 
Declinationef  and  other  philological 
works. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.    (See  Ckur- 
dkUL) 

Marl.  Conrrpact  limestone  (q.  v.),  by 
increase  of  argillaceous  matter,  passes  into 
marl.  Marl  is  essentially  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  various 
pro]>ortion8.  But  some  maris  are  more  or 
less  indurated,  while  others  are  friable  and 
earthy.  In  some,  the  argillaceous  ingre- 
dient is  comparatively  small,  while  in 
otherti  it  abounds,  and  furnishes  the  pre- 
dominant characters.  The  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  aiici  the  latter  sometimes  pass' 
into  clay.  Marl  frequentiy  contains  sand 
and  some  other  foreign  ingredients. 
Some'  divide  marls  into  calcareous  and, 
argillaceous,  others  into  indurated  and 
earthy.  The  hardness  of  indurated  mairl 
is  inconsiderable.  In  most  cases,  it  may 
be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  and  may 
always  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  It  has  a 
dull  aspect,  like  chalk  or  clay,  often  with 
a  few  glimmering  spots  arising  from  sand 
or  mica.  Its  fracture,  usually  earthy,  may 
also  be  splintery  or  conchoidal.  It  is 
opaque ;  its  color  commonly  gray,  often 
shaded  with  yellow,  blue,  brown,  black, 
&c.  It  also  presents  shades  of  green,  and 
is  sometimes  reddish  or  yellowish-brown. 
Specific  gravity  usually  between  2.3  and 
2.7.  It  occurs  in  masses  either  cpmpact 
or  possessing  a  slaty  structure.  All  solid 
marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but 
sometimes  a  longer  period  is  requisite. 
TJie  same  changes  generally  take  place  in 
a  very  short  time,  when  the  mari  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
short  paste.  It  crumbles  more  easily,  and 
forms  a  more  tenacious  paste  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  argillaceous.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  easily  fusible.  All 
marls  efifcrvesce  with  acids,  sometimes 
very  briskly  and  sometimes  feebly,  accord- 
ing to  their  solidity  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  vary  from 


25  to  80  per  cent ;  indeed,  in  the  argilla- 
ceous maris,  it  is  often  much  less.  Earthy 
marl  differs  from  the  preceding  by  being 
more  or  less  fiiable,  or  even  loose ;  but  they 
gradually  pass  into  each  other.  Like  the 
uidurated  marl,  it  may  be  either  calcare- 
ous or  argillaceous.  It  sometimes  greatiy 
,  resembles  clay,  but  may  be  (tistinguished 
by  its  eftervescence  in  acids.  Marl,  like 
clay,  belongs  both  to  secondary  and  allu- 
vial earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses  or 
in  beds.  Hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum, 
or  with  sand  or  clay.  It  contains  various 
organic  remains,  as  shells,  fish,  bones  of 
birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes 
vegetables.  The  organic  remains  are  nu- 
merous and  extremely  interesting  in  the 
marly  strata  examined  by  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Marl 
is  found  more  or  less  ^n  most  countries. 
Its  most  general  use  is  as  a  manure.  The 
fertility  of  any  soil  depends  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  suitable  proportion  of  the 
earth^  which  it  contains;  and  whether  a 
calcareous  or  an  argillaceous  mad  will  be 
more  suitable  to.  a  given  soil,  may  be  de- 
termined with  much  probability  by  its  te- 
nacity or  looseness,  moisture  or  dryness.  - 
To  employ  marls  judiciously,  therefore, 
the  fiirmer  should  be  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  chemical  pro^perties  or 
constitlient  parts  of  the  marl  itself^  and 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.  He  may, 
in  general,  determine  the  existence  of 
marl  by  its  falling  into  powder,  when 
dried,  after  exposure  to  moist  air.  To 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, the  calcareous  part  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  given  weight  of  the  marl, 
by  solution  in  acids,  and  the  residue, 
being  dried  and  weighed,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  clay  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy.   (See  Mamtres.) 

Marlow£,  Christopher  ;  an  eminent 
English  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1567.  He 
afterwards  setded  in  London,  and  became 
an  actor,  as  well  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
Besides  six  tragedies  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  one  written  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Nashe,  he  left  a  translation  of 
the  Rape  of  Helen,  by  Coluthus ;  some  of 
Ovid's  Elegies  ;  the  Igrst  book  of  Lucan's 
Pharsalia';  and  the  Hero  and  Leander  of 
Musseus,  completed  by  George  Chapman. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  it  took 
place  previously  to  1593,  and  was  owing 
to  a  wound  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
servant-man,  whom  he  had  attacked  on 
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suspidoii  of  being  rivalled  by  him  in  the 
favore  of  a  mistress. 

Marlt,  Marlt-le-Roi,  or  Marlt-la- 
Machine  ;  a  village  of  France,  1}  league 
from  Versailles,  on  the  edse  of  the  forest 
of  the  same  name.  It  stifi  contains  some 
fine  country-seats ;  but  the  royal  castle 
built  by  Louis  XIV,  and  the  beaudful 
wardens  attached  to  it,  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its 
VFater*works  for  supplying  Versailles  with 
water.  The  celebrated  machine,  which 
conducted  the  water  over  the  Seine,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  decay,  its  place  is  supplied 


by  a  forcing   pump,   which  raises    the 
water  500  feet,  and  an  ague 
arches. 


aqueduct  of  36 


Makmoitt,  August  Frederic  Louis  Vi- 
esse  d^  duke  •  of  Ragusa,  marshal  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Chatillon  on 

•  the  Seine,  of  an  ancient  family.  From 
his  16th  year  he  served  in  the  artilleiy, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  particularly  in  the  campaigns 
in  Italy,  so  that  Napoleon  took  him  to 
Egypt  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew 
of  general  Bonaparte's  intention  to  return. 
Marmont  supported  his  general  on  the 
18th  Bruraaire  (q.  v.).  After  having  taken 
port  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  little  of  Salamanca.  Yet,  in 
1813,  he  again  received  a  command 
against  the  allies.  Upon  their  march  to 
Paris,  he  was  beaten  at  Fere  C)iampenoise, 
and  concluded,  after  they  had  reached  the 
French  capital,  the  armistice  and  capitu- 
lation, March  30,  1814.  After  this,  the 
sixth  carps  cToiWe,  under  Marmont,  form- 
ed at  Essone  the  van  of  Napoleon ;  but 
when  (April  4)  the  marslial  declared  him- 
.self  for  the  senate,  who  had  pronounced 
Napoleon's  dethronement,  his  corps  left 
its  position,  and  the  emperor  abdicated. 
After  the  restoration,  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
was  made  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, and,  as  such,  followed  the  king 
(March  20,  1815)  to  Ghent     Napoleon 

,  would  not  trust  bun  after  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.  It  was  generally  believed,  but 
incorrectly,  that  Marmont  was  bribed  to 
capitulate ;  his  conduct,  however,  cannot 
escape  censure.  The  duke  was  made 
peer  of  France.  In  1826,  he  was'  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
jjeror  Nicholas  at  Moscow.  In  1830, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
king^s  troops  against  the  people,  when 
a  mistaken  feeling  of  honor  made  him 
figlit  for  the  ministers,  whom  he  abhorred, 
asM.  Arago  testified  on  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
25* 


ministers  (Oq$,  26,  183a).*  M.  Laffitte's 
testimony  in  the  same  trial  (December  16) 
naist  also  not  be  overlooked.  (For  the 
part  which  Marmont  played  during  the 
memorable  days  of  July,  1830,  see  jFVance, 
division  History  of  France.)  He  left 
France  with  Charles  X,  and  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  resides,  according  to 
the  last  accounts.  He  has  promised  an 
account  of  his  command  during  the  late 
revolution. 

Majuiontel,  John  Francis  ;  a  distin- 
guished French  writer^  was  bom  in  1723, 
at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  the  limouan. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family, 
the  offspring  of  parents  in  a  humble  situ- 
ation or  life ;  but  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  attainments  much  superior  to 
'her  rank,  ftivored  his  ardor  for  mented  cul- 
tivation ;  and  by  her  influence  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Mauriac. 
At  the  age  of  15,  his  faSier  placed  him 
with  a  merchant  at  Clermont ;  but  having 
expressed  his  dislike  of  this  occupation, 
he  was  ehabled  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  college  of  Clermont,  where  he  gradual- 
ly acquired  pupils ;  and  his  father  soon  af- 
ter dying,  he  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  by  taking  upon  himself  tlie  caro  of 
the  family.  lie  subsequently  engaged  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  in  a  seminary  of 
Beroardines,  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a 
distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes  at 
the  Floral  games,  which  acquired  him  the 
notice  of  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him 
to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1745,  and,  after  experi- 
encing some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  raised  him 
into  competence  and  celebrity ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  tiie  king's  mis- 
tress, madame  Pompadour,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  royal  buildinss, 
under  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Ma- 
rigny.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  some  of  his  well-known  tales,  to 
assist  hi's  friend  Boissy,  then  intrusted  with 
the  Mercure  de  IVance,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  it  was  given  to  him,  and,  resigning 
his  post  of  secretary,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  madame  Geonnn.  He  subsequendy 
lost  the  Merture  de  Drance,  by  merely  re- 
peating, in  company,  a  joke  upon  the 
duke  d'Aumont,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Bastile,  because  he  would  not  give  up 
the  real  author.    In  1763,  after  much  op- 

*  M.  Arago  also  testified  on  this  trial,  that  he 
was  convinced  from  the  information  which  he 
had  received  firom  generaJ  Foy,  colonel  Fabvier, 
and  the  Pnissian  general  Moffling,  that  Marmont 
was  not  bribed  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris. 
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|)omtioiif  he  succeeded  Marivaux  as  a 
member  of  the  French  academy.  His 
next  iiteraiy  production  was  BHismrty 
whioh,  in  consequence  of  its  liberal  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  toleration,  was  censured 
by  the  Sorbonne,  and  widely  read  in  eve- 
ry country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  bene- 
lit  Gr^try,  he  worked  up  several  little  sto- 
ries' into  comic  operas,  which  were  all 
acted  witli  great  success.  On  the  death  of 
DucIo3,  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  Franco.  He  took'part  in  tiie  celebrated 
musical  dispute  between  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cini,  as  a  partisan  of.  the  latter.  In  1783, 
on  the  deadi  of  IHAlembert,  he  was  elect- 
ed secretary  to  the  (""rench  academy.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in.  the  education  of  his 
childron,  and  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  tales  of  a  more  serious  cast  than  his 
former  ones  ;  together  with  his  amusing 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  In  April, 
1797,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders ;  but,  his  election  being  sub- 
sequondy  declared  null,  he  again  retired 
to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in  December,  1799,  in  the  77th  year 
uf  his  age.  Marmontel  holds  a  high 
ulace  amonff  modern  French  authors. 
Warm  aud  eloquent  on  elevated  subjects ; 
easy,  lively,  inventive  and  ingenious  on 
light  ones^  he  addresses  himself  with 
equal  success  to  the  imagination,  the 
judgment  and  the  hearL  His  Contes  Mo- 
rauXy  in  general,  incufcale  useful  and  val- 
uable lessons,  but  their  morality  is  some- 
times questionable.  Some  of  his  didacdc 
works  in  prose,  continue  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed, and  more  especially  his  course  of 
literature  inserted  in  the  EnxydopidU. 
Since  his  death,  besides  his  own  memoirs, 
there  have  api)eared  Memoirs  of  the  Re- 
gency of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (printed 
from  his  M9.,  in  2  vols.,  12mo.).  The 
works  of  Marmontel  have  been  collected 
into  an  edition  of  32  volumes,  octavo. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  anciently  die  Pro* 
pontis  ;  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
about  60  leaffues  in  length,  and  20  in  its 
greatest  breadtlL  It  communicates  to  the 
8.  W.  with  the  Archipelago,. by  tlie  Dar- 
danelles, and  with  the  Black  sea  to  the 
N.  E.  by  the  straits  of  Constantinople. 
^  Constantinople  ties  on  its  western  shore^ 
The  tides  are  hardly  perceptible,  the  nav- 
igation easy.  A  current  sets  from  the 
Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which, 
in  turn,  runs  into  the  Archipelago. 

Marmot  (arcUmvus) ;  a  genus  of  small 
quadrupeds,  somewhat  resembling  the  rats^ 
with  which  th<^  were  classed  by  lin- 


They  have  two  incison  in  each 
jaw,  and  ten  grinders  in  the  upper,  and 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  four  toes,  and  a 
tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb,  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder.  There  are 
several  species,  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  the  Alpihe  marmot  {A.  Alpinus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  short 
tail;  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  approach- 
ing to  brown  towards  the  head.  This 
species  inhabits  the  rnountains  of  Europe, 
just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  feeds  on  insects,  roots  and  vegetables. 
When  these  animals  (which  live  in  socie- 
ties) are  eating,  they  post  a  sentinel,  who 
gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger,  when  they  all  retire  into 
their  burrows,  which  are  formed  in  the 
shape  of  Uie  letter  Y,  and  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  They  remain  in  ttiese  re- 
treats, in  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  They  are  easily  tamed.  The 
Quebec  marmot  (A.  empetra^j  inhabits 
die  northern  part  of  the  Amencan  conti- 
nent It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  animal, 
dwells  in  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  has 
the  faculty  of  ascending  trees.  Its  bur- 
rows are  almost  perpendicular,  and  situ- 
ated in  dry  spots,  at  some  distance  firom 
the  water.  When  fat,  it  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Its  fur  is  of  no' value. — Woodchuck  {A. 
monax).  This  species,  which  >  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  ffround-hogf  is 
common  in  all  the  Middle  States,  living  in 
societies,  and  making  burrows  in  the  sides 
of  hills,  which  extend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  tenninate  in  chambers  lined 
witii  dry  grass,  leaves,  &c.  They  feed  on 
vegetables,  aud  are  very  fond  of  r^-clover. 
They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  are 
very  cleanly.  The  female  produces  six 
young  at  a  buth.  There  are  many  other 
marmots  inhabiting  North  America  which 
have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
sub-genus  ^permopAt/i».  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these  is  the  Prairie  dog,or  Wistonwish 
(A,  ludomeianiuy  It  has  received  the  name 
of  prairie  dog  from  a  supposed  omilarity 
between  its  warning  cry  and  die  barking 
of  a  small  dog.  They  live  in  large  com- 
munities ;  their  villages,  as  tiiey  are  term- 
ed by  die  hunters,  sometimes  beuig  many 
miles  in  extent  The  entrance  to  each 
burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of 
earth  dirown  up,  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  descends 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  fee^ 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  oblique 
direction.  This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of 
the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  die 
winter,  and,  to  protect  itself  against  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth  of  its 
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iiole,  and  constructs  a  neat  globular  cell  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  com- 
pactly put  together,  that  it  m\sht  be  rolled 
along  the  ground  almost  widiout  injury. 
The  other  American  species  of  this  sub- 
genus are,  Parryi  gvttatusy  Richardsoni^ 
lyajddmiy  Beeckeyi^  Douglasi^  lateralis^ 
Hoodi,  (See  Richardson,  Fcmn,  Am.  Bor. 
and  Godman's  JVat.  Hist.) 

Marne,  a  river  of  France,  rises  near 
Langres,  runs  about  220  miles,  and  enters 
the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Paris. 

Marocco.    (See  M€rocco^ 

Maron iTES ;  a  sect  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, whose  origin  was  a  consequence  of 
the  Monothelitic  controveisy.  In  the 
seventh  centuiy,  the  opinion  that  Christ, 
though  he  united  in  himself  the  divine 
and  human  nature,  had  but  one  vnll 
(Monothelitism),  arose  among  the  E^astem 
nations,  and  was  supported  by  several  em- 
perors, particularly  Heraclius.  But  when 
their  last  patron,  the  emperor  Philip  Bar- 
danes,  died,  in  719,  the  Monothelites  were 
condemned  and  banished  by  his  successor, 
Anastasjus.  The  remnant  of  this  party 
survived  in  the  MaromUs^  so  named  from 
their  founder  Maron — a  society  of  monks 
in  Syria,  about  mount  Lebanon,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
Another  monk,  John  Maro,'  or  Marum, 
also  preached  Monothelitism  there  in 
the  seventh  century.  Rej^aixled  as  rebels 
by  the  Melchites,  or  Christians  Who  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  of  the  emperor, 
they  became,  in  the  country  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  now  called  Kesruan,  a  warlike 
mountaui  people,  who  defended  their 
political  as  well  as  their  religious  inde- 
pendence boldly  against  the  Mbhanune- 
dans,  and  who,  even  now,  under  the  Turk- 
ish government,  resist  the  payment  of  a 
tribute^  like  the  Druses.  The  political 
constitution  of  tlie  Maronites  is  that  of  a 
militaiy  commonwealth.  Governed  by 
their  ancient  customary  rights,  defended 
from  external  attacks,  they  support  them- 
selves, among  the  mountains,  by  husband- 
ry and  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  and 
mulberry-trees.  A  common  spirit  unites 
them.  In  simplicity  of  manners,  temper- 
anca  and  hospitality,  they  resemble  the 
-ancient  Arabians.  Revenge  for  murder 
is  permitted  among  them,  and,  as  a  sign 
of  nobility,  they  wear  the  green  turban. 
Their  chmrch  constitution  resembles  very 
much  that  of  the  old  Greek  church. 
Since  the  twelfth  century,  they  have  sev- 
eral times  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with- 
out giving  up  their  own  peculiarities.  At 
last,  Clement  XII  induced  them  to  accept 


the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  at  a 
synod  held  in  1736,  at  tbeu*  convent  of 
Marhanna.  Till  that  time,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  under  both  forms. 
After  this  synod,  their  priests  still  retained 
the  right  to  marry,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  use  of  the  Arabic 
language  was  preserved  in* the  church 
service.  Mass,  only,  was  read  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac.  Their  head  is  called  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  although  his  resi- 
dence is  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin, 
upon  mount  Lebanon,  and  he  gives  an 
account,  every  10  years,  to  the  pope,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Maronite  church. 
Under  him  are  the  bishops  and  other 
clergymen,  who  form  seven  deffrees  of 
rank.  In  Kesruan  are  over  200  Maronite 
convents  and  nunneries,  which  profe^the 
rule  of  St  Antony,  and  devote  tnemselves^ 
to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Since  1548, 
tliere  has  been  a  Maronite  college  estab- 
lished at  Rome,  for  the  education  of  cler- 
gymen; yet  neither  this  establishment, 
nor  the  mission  of  papal  nuncios,  has 
effected  an  entire  incorporation  of  this 
sect  with  the  Romish  church ;  and  those 
in  Kesruan,  as  well  as  the  lar^  numbers 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  upon 
Cyprus,  still  retain  their  ancient  habits, 
and  some  even  their  ancient  liturgy. 

Maroons  ;  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  The  appella- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ma- 
rony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  these 
fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to 
the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and 
brave  resistance  against  the  whites.  When 
Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
in  1655,  about  1500  slaves  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons, 
They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till 
the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  when  they 
were  reduced,  b^  the  aid  of  blood-hounds. 
(See  Dallas's  Huiojy  of  the  Maroons,) 
.  Marot,  Clement,  a  French  epigramma- 
tist and  writer  of  lifht  lyrical  pieces,  from 
whom  tiie  French  date  the  b^sinning  of 
their  poetry,  bom  at  Cahors,  1505,  went  to 
Paris  as  jpaee  of  Margaret  of  France, 
duchess  of  Aiencon,  whose  brother,  Fran- 
cis I,  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  the 
Netheriands.  His  amour  with  the  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poitiers  is  well  knovim.  In 
1535,  having  followed  the  king  to  Ital^, 
he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  m 
the  battie  of  Pavia«  After  his  return  to. 
Paris,  he  was  suspected  of  being  fiivora- 
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ble  to  CalYiniflm,  and  was  throwo  into 
prison.  His  time,  during  lus  confinement, 
was  spent  in  preparing  a  modernized  edi- 
tion of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  this 
king  finally  set  him  at  liberty.  His  con- 
nexion with  Margaret,  now  queen  of  Na- 
varre, with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was 
renewed,  but  could  not  protect  him  from 
new  difficulties  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentimentB^  and  he  'fled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Greneva  (1543),  where  Calvin 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  proselyte  to 
the  new  doctrines.  He  soon  recanted  his 
profession  of  fiiith,  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
not  long  after,  again  fled  to  Turin,  where 
he  died  in  1544.  Marot  had  an  agreeable 
and  fertile  fancy,  a  lively  wit,  with  a 
certain  levity  of  character.  All  his  po- 
ems, even  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
made  in  conjunction  with  Beza,  and  for 
a  long  time  used  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  are  in  an  epigram- 
matic manner.  Nature  and  naiodi  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  style,  called, 
^by  the  French,  style  MarUiqu/t,  His 
works  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  with 
those  of  his  fiither,  John,  and  his  son, 
Michael.  They  appeared  by  themselves 
(Paris,  1824),  with  his  life  and  a  glos- 
sary. 

Marpuro,  Frederic  William,  a  Ger- 
man musician  of  eminence,  bom  At  See- 
hausen,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1718. 
He  passed  some  portion  of  his  youthful 
years  in  the  French  metropolis,  and,  on 
ills  return  to  his  native  country,  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  secretaiy  to  one  of  the 
ministers  at  Berlin,  in  which  capital  he 
was  aflerwards  placed  by  the  government 
at  the  head  of  the  lottery  department 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  connected  with  the  science  of  mu- 
sic, especially  of  a  histoiy  of  the  oigan, 
from  tne  earliest  antiquity,  replete  with 
information,  but  which  he,  unfortunately, 
did  not  live  entirely  to  complete.  Amonff 
his  numerous  writings  are  the  Art  of 
Playing  on  the  Harpsichord;  a  Treatise 
on  Fugue  (Berlin),  considered  by  KoU- 
man  to  be  tne  most  profound  and  master- 
ly woik  of  the  kind  in  the  German  lan- 
guage; Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs 
to  promote  the  Studv  of  Musical  Histoiy, 
a  periodical  woric,  filling  five  octavo  vol- 
umes ;  a  Manual  of  Thorough  Bass  and 
Composition;  Elements  of  the  Theory 
of  Music;  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Singing ;  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  and 
Principles  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music ; 
Critical  Letters  on  Music  (2  vols.] ;  Essay 
on  Musical  Temperament ;  besiaes  a  vast 
number  of  single  songs,  odes,  &c.    His 


death  took  place  at  Beriio,  from  a  con- 
sumption, in  1795. 
MARquE,L£TTER  ovJi^^e/^LtiierofMarL) 

MARi^UESAB,  MaR(2U18    OF   MeNDOZa's 

Islands,  or  Mendoca  Islands  ;  a  cluster 
of  ^ye  islands  in  the  South  I^bdfiie  ocean, 
first  discovered  by  Mendoc,  a  Spaniard,  in 
1597,  and  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in 
1774.  The  trees,  plants,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  these  isles,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society  isles.  The 
refreshments  to  be  fot  are  hogs,  fowls, 

Elantains,  yams,  and  some  other  roots ; 
kewise  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts;  but 
of  these,  not  many.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  this  sea.  The 
affinity  of  their  language  to  that  spoken 
in  Otaheite  and  the  Society  isles,  shows 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nation.  The 
men  are  punctured,  or  tattooed  firom  head 
to  fooL  Lieutenant  Paulding,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  craise  of  the  U.  States' 
schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  (New  Yoric,  1831),  says^ 
"  The  men  of  the  Marquesas  were  in  gen- 
eral quite  naked ;  but  few  oroameDts 
were  worn  by  either  sex.  A  few  were  tat- 
tooed all  over ;  others  but  slishtly .  Some 
had  pricked  into  their  flesh,  &h,  birds,  and 
beasts,  of  all  kinds  known  to  them. 
Others  were  tattooed  black,  even  to  the 
inner  part  of  their  lips.  There  are  men 
who  pursue  tattooing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. The  men  are  finely  formed,  lai^ 
and  active.  Their  teeth  are  very  beauti- 
ful. A  plurality  of  wives  is  not  admitted 
among  them.  The  only  arms  now  gen- 
erally used  are  muskets."  Population,  of 
the  group,  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000. 
Lon.  138^  45^  to  140°  30^  W. ;  lat  8°  30^ 
to  10°  30^  S. 

Marquetry  (French,  morgueferie,  miaar' 
queter^  to  inlay) ;  inlaid  cabinet  woric,  in 
which  thin  slices  of  different  colored 
wood,  sometimes  of  ivory,  pearl,  diell,  or 
metal,  are  inlaid  on  a  ground.  Works  in 
which  black  and  white  only  are  employed, 
are  called  Morescoes.  Marquetry  in  glassy 
precious  stones,  or  marble,  is  more  com- 
monly called  Mosaic,  (q.  v.). 

Marquette,  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionaiy  in  North  America,  after 
having  visited  the  greater  part  of  Canada, 
was  sent,  by  the  French  authorities,  in 
company  with  Joliette,  to  examine  the 
situafion  and  course  of  the  Mississippi. 
Marquette  and  his  party  (1673)  ascended 
the  Outagamis  fi*om  lake  Michigan,  and, 
descendinff  the  Wisconsin,  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Their  voyage 
left  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  emptied 
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Into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  continue  their  course,  they 
returned  to  lake  Michigan,  by  the  Illjnoia 
Afarquette  remained  among  the  Miamis 
till  his  death,  in  1675.  This  event  caused 
his  discoveries  to  be  lost  sight  of  until 
they  were  again  brought  into  notice  by 
La  Salle,  (q.  v.)  Marquette's  relation 
Dvas  published  by  Th^venot  (1681),  in  a 
supplement  to  his  Recueil  de  Vcyof^. 

Marquis,  Marquess  (in  middle  Latin, 
Tnarchio ;  Italian,  marcheie ;  French,  mar- 
qms  ;  German,  markgrqf)  ;  a  tide  of 
honor,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke, 
first  ffiven  to  those  who  commanded  the 
•marches,  {q.  v.).  Marquises  were  not 
known  in  Enjriand,  till  king  Richard  II, 
in  the  year  13^,  created  his  great  fiivorite, 
Robert  Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis 
of  Dublin.  The  title  given  a  Inarquis,  in 
the  style  of  the  heralds,  is  most  noble  and 
poierU  prince. 

Marriage.  (For  the  legal  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  in  modem 
civilized  countries,  especially  England  and 
the  U.  States,  see  the  article  HuSumd  and 
ffUe.)  No  social  relation  is  more  univer- 
sally established  than  matrimony,  resting, 
OS  It  does,  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  being,  and  ^ving  rise  to  the  primary 
element  of  all  social  order  and  civilization 
— the  domestic  connexions.  Misguided 
philosophers  and'  fanatic  sects  have,  in- 
deed, at  different  timfts,  preached  against 
it,  and  even  suspended  its  exercise,  in  a 
limited  circle,  for  a  limited  time ;  but  such 
a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature  was 
necessarily  brief.  As  marriage  is  a  con- 
nexion existing  in  all  ages,  and  probably 
in  all  nations,  though  with  very  different 
d^rees  of  sunctness,  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  for  the 
inquirer  into  the  various  manifestations 
and  different  developements  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature.  In  almost 
all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  religious  ceremonies:  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  on  such  a  union,  and  the 
prayer  of  a  priest  is  generally  esteemed,  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  nations,  as  most  effica- 
cious. Wim  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
-of  the  East,  the  bride  was  obtain^  by 
presents  made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her 
parents.  (See*  Jacob.)  To  this  day  the 
same  practice  prevails  among  the  Circas- 
sians, and  the  poorer  Turks  and  Chinese. 
Respecting  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  the  ancient  writers 
have  left  us  little  or  no  information.  It  is 
only  known  that  polygamy  was  customaiy 


with  them.  The«  women  lived  in  harems, 
yet  "they  were  probably  not  so  restricted 
as  at  present;  at  least,  it  was  customary 
for  every  woman  in  Babylon,  once  in  her 
life,  to  give  herself  up  to  any  stranger,  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  love.  In 
Syria  and  the  other  countries  of  Western 
Asia,  girls  served,  for  several  years,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Asiatic  Aphrodite,  and  be- 
stowed their  fiivors  on  the  visitors  of  the 
temple.  In  India,  and  other  countries  of 
Upper  Asia,  the  first  enjoyment  of  a 
woman,  immediately  afier  marriage,  be- 
longed to  the  Bramins.  This  connexion 
with  the  priests  was  even  sought  for  with 
prayers  and  gifts.  Whether  the  Egyp- 
tians practised  polygamy  is  uncertain. 
Diodorus  maintains  that  it  existed  among 
al^the  castes  except  the  priests ;  Herodotus 
denies  it  A  curious  custom  existed  in  As- 
syria (according  to  Mela,  also  in  Thrace  j: 
the  marriageable  girls  were  soM  by  pubhc 
auction,  and  the  money  thus  received  fur- 
nished marriage  portions  for  those  whose 
charms  were  not  sufficient  to  attract  pur- 
chasers. With  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
wedding  followed  iO  or  12  months  after 
the  betrothment,  and  was  called  pMieh 
(1.  e.  festival  meal).  From '  the  time  of 
Moses,  polygamy  was  prohibited ;  and,  if 
Solomon  and  others  took  several  wives, 
they  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  particularly  if  these 
wives  were  foreigners.  The  Hebrews 
married,  as  the  Jews  even  now  do,  very 
young.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the 
bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed  and  orna- 
mented, accompanied  by  a  friend  (pora- 
nympk),  and  followed  by  several  compan- 
ions)  into  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  con- 
ducted her,  veiled,  and  followed  by  her 
companions,  with  song  and  music  (at  a 
later  period  also  with  torches),  into  his  or 
his  Other's  house,  where  the  wedding  feast 
was  celebrated  at  his  expense  (generally  for 
seven  days ;  if  a  widow  was  married,  only 
for  three^at  which  the  bridegroom  appear- 
ed with  a  crown ;  the  bride,  uke wise,  wore 
a  high  ffolden  crown,  resembling  the  pin- 
nacle of  a  wall  (see  Hirt,  Dt  Coronis  ap^ 
Hebr.  MtpL^  Jena,  1740,  4to.),  and  the 
conversation  was  enlivened  by  songs  and 
enigmas. — See  Zom,  De  Carm,  vet.  Hdr. 
J^upL  (Hamburg,  1722,  4to.)  The  duty 
of  the  paranympk  was,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  host  in  the  room  of  the  bridecroom, 
and  to  do  as  he  orderied  him  (John  nL  29 ; 
ii.  9 ;  Judges  xiv.  20).  Men  and  women 
took  their  meals  separately,  and  had  also 
their  separate  entertainments.  The  nup- 
tial formality  seems  to  have  consisted  m 
pronouncing  a  blessing  over  the  coupkk 
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AAer  the  wedding  meal,  the  brideffioom 
and  bride  were  1m,  vet  still  Teiled,  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  where  the  bridemaids 
accompanied  them  with  torches  and  song ; 
hence  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  who 
took  their  lamps  in  order  to  meet  the 
bridegroom.  It  the  examination  made  by 
natrons  the  next  day  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wife  had  not  been  previously 
chaste,  shse  was  stoned. — Compare  Hirt,  Dt 
JVVp<M»£20frr.  (Jena,  1754, 4to.)  The  wed- 
ding ceremonies  of  the  modern  Jews  devi- 
ate conaderably  fiom  those  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  rabbles,  indeed,  maintain 
that  they  follow  strictly  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  wedding  of  Tobias,  though 
the  Bible  s^  nothing  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.  The  Jews  marry  very  young, 
and  hold  it  a  direct  sin  against  the  com- 
laandment  to  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
if  they  are  no^  married  in  their  18th  year. 
BCarriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  the  age 
of  13  yean  and  1  day,  if  they  appear  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Oiris 
may  many  at  the  age  of  12  ^ears  and  1 
day,  under  the  same  condition.  If  the 
signs  of  maturity  are  wanting,  or  evident 
impotence  exists,  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  many  until  the  35th  year.  Barrenness 
is  esteemed  a  great  misrortune  with  them, 
as  with  die  Arabians,  and  most,  perhaps 
all,  Oriental  nations,  and  periiaps  we 
might  say,  all  nati<ms  living  in  a  state  in 
wluch  the  namral  feelings  are  unchecked. 
Afler  the  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  girl  and  her  guardians,  the  betroth- 
ment  tSs.es  place  with  certain  ceremonies. 
The  bridegroom  pays  (or,  at  least,  formeriy 
paid)  a  morning  kifi,  so  called — a  remnant 
of  the  custom  of  Duying  the  daughter  from 
the  father.  The  wedmng  is  nqjt  allowed 
to  take  place  on  Saturday  (Sabbath),  and 
was  usually  performed  on  Wednesdays, 
because  Thursday  was  a  day  of  justice, 
and  the  husband  would  immediately  go 
to  court,  and  ask  for  a  divorce,  in  case 
the  signs  of  virginity  had  been  wanting. 
At  present,  the  marriage  takes  place  some- 
times on  Friday.  '  The  eve  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  goes  into  the  bath, 
accompanied  by  her  female  friends,  who 
make  a  great  noise.  The  ceremony  of 
weddinff  generally  takes  place  in  the  open 
air,  seldom  in  a  room.  The  couple  sit 
tmder  a  canopy,  generally  carried  by  four 
boys.  A  lai^  black  veil  covers  both, 
besides  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black 
cloth  (tdUd),  with  tassels  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, upon  the  head.  The  rabbi,  the  pre- 
centor of  the  synagogue,  or  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  offers  to  the 
couple  a  cup  of  wine,  and  says,  *^  Praised 


be  thou,  O  GkKJ,  that  thou  hast  created 
man  and  woman,  and  hast  ordained  mat- 
rimony." Both  drink.  The  bridegroom 
then  puts  a  sold  ring,  without  a  stone,  on 
the  finger  of^the  bride,  and  says,  *<  With 
this  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wifis, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Moses  and 
the  Israetites."  Then  the  matrimonial 
contract  is  read  (see  Jewish  Law),  and  the 
bridegroom  shakes  hands  with  the  parents 
of  the  bride.  Wine  is  brought  once  more, 
in  a  vessel  easily  to  be  broken ;  six  prayers 
are  spoken;  the  couple  drink  of  the  wine, 
and  the  cup  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  according  to  somcj  in  remem- 
brance of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
according  to  others,  to  admonish  the  com- 
pany to  orderly  behavior.  The  company 
then  proceeds  into  the  dwelling  ot  the 
bridegroom,  where  they  sit  down  to  din- 
ner, and  he  chants  a  long  prayer.  After 
the  meal,  men  and  women  perform  a  cer- 
tain dianoe,  each  sex  separate.  In  pres- 
ence of  ten  persons  of  advanced  ase, 
another  prayer  ia  pronounced  over  me 
bride,  and  she  is  led  into  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, from  which  moment  the  marriage  is 
considered  to  be  complete.  Of  the  mul- 
tifarious ceremonies  accompanying  the 
wedding,  with  the  latter  Greeks,  the  germs 
are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  viz.  the  leading  of  die  bride 
veiled  to  the  shoulders,  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  that  of  her  husband,  with 
torches,  the  sloging  of  joyous  songs,  play- 
ing on  the  flute  and  harp,  dancing,  bath- 
ing of  the  bride,  ornamenting  her,  con- 
ducting of  the  couple  to  their  apartment 
by  the  thalamejH^,  a  female  guardian  of 
the  bride  chamber.  At  later  periods,  the  • 
ceremonies  of  the  festival  were  more  ex- 
tended. The  day  before  the  wedding, 
which  was  celelnated  particularly  in  the 
month  Gamelion,  or  on  the  fourth  day  of 
each  month,  the  betrothed  parties  each 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  dedicated  it  to 
all  the  patron  gods  of  matrimony  (Jupiter, 
Juno,  Diana,  the  Fates);  the  bile  of  the 
victims  was  thrown  away;  the  entrails 
were  observed.  The  ceremonies  were, 
properly  speakinff,  nothing  but  a  mimic 
repetition  of  the  first  marriage  of  the  gods 
{gamoa  hieros).  On  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, the  couple  put  on  wreaths  of  flowers 
or  leaves,  sacred  to  Venus,  or  having 
4K>me  other  relation  to  marriage.  The 
house  was  also  ornamented  with  wreaths. 
Towards  evening,  the  bridegroom  took 
the  bride  from  her  fiither's  house,  general- 
ly in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  a  panh 
nymphos.  If  he  had  been  already  married, 
the  partmymphoa  alone  conducted  her,  and 
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was  then  caHed  m^mphagogog*  The  bride 
(who  earned  a  Teasel  containing  barley, 
and  called  phrygetnm)  was  preyed  by 
torch-bearen,  miisic  and  aonff,  also  by 
females  who  carried  symbob  or  dom^c 
life,  as  a  sieve,  a  spindle,  &c.  When  the 
couple  arrived  at  home,  fruits  were  poured 
over  them,  as  a  symbol  of  plenty ;  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  had  rid- 
den was  burnt,  to  indicate  that  the  bride 
could  not  retuiti,  after  which  the  meal 
foUowed,  in  apajftments  adorned  for  the 
occasion,  for  which  friends  and  relations 
assembled,  dressed  in  festival  dresses.  In 
Athena,  a  boy  appeared  during  the  meal, 
crowned  with  thorns  and  acorns,  holdine 
a  basket,  which  contained  bread,  and 
calling  out,  ^  I  left  the  bad  and  found  the 
better^'  (iipvyov  Ktucbv,  dpw  Si^tt^vov) — an  allu- 
sion to  the  life  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  without  bread  and  matrimony. 
Dances  and  songs  diverted  the  guests. 
After  the  dance,  followed  the  procession 
into  the  bride  chamber,  where  the  bed  was 
generally  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  and 
strewed  with  flowers.  Another  bed  was 
also  placed  in  the  same  room,  for  the  bride- 
groom, in  case  evil  omens  should  prevent 
die  consummation  of  the  marriage.  Here 
the  bride  washed  her  feet  (in  Athens,  in 
water  from  the  fountain  CaUirrhoe),  served 
by  the  hUhvphoros  (a  boy,  always  the 
nearest  relative).  In  Athens,  the  pair  also 
ate  a  quince,  probably  in  allusion  to  Pros- 
erpine. The  bride  was  now  placed  in  the 
bed  by  her  nearest  reladves,  particularly 
by  the  mother  of  the  bride,  who  wound 
the  fillets  of  her  own  hair  round  the 
torch,  and,  whilst  the  bridegroom  unloosed 
.the  zone  of  the  bride,  which  was  conse- 
crated to  Minerva  or  Diana,  boys  and 
girls  danced  before  the  door,  stamping 
and  singing  songs  (epUhaiamia,  choruses, 
praises  of  the  young  couple,  good  wishes, 
&c.— See  Theocrytus,  I8th  idyL)  A  %- 
roros  (door-keeper)  prevented  the  women 
fivm  entering  to  assist  the  bride.  The 
next  morning,  the  same  boys  and  girls 
sUng  epiihalamia  etrarHca  (ain^eninff 
songs).  The  festival  lasted  for  severu 
days,  each  having  its  proper  name.  Very 
dinerent  from  all  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedflemonians.  They  retained  the 
ancient  form  of  carr^g  on  the  bride  by 
force.  After  the  bridegroom  had  carried 
off  the  girl,  a  female  paranjrmph  cut  the 
hair  of  the  bride,  put  on  her  a  male  dress, 
seated  her  in  a  dark  room,  upon  a  carpet; 
the  bridegroom  then  came  clandestinely, 
unbound  the  zone,  placed  the  bride  upon 
the  bed,  and,  soon  after,  stole  away  to  the 
common  sleepuig  room  of  the  youths,  and 


repeated  these  visits  several  times  before 
the  marriage  was  made  known.  After 
this,  the  solenm  conducting  home  of  the 
bride,  accomoanied  by  sacrifices,  took 
place.  The  Romans  had,  in  a  legal  sense, 
three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar- 
riaffe—rCoAniio',  eonfarreatio^  and  itfu»-— of 
which  the  c(nifamaiio  was  the  most  sol-> 
emn  and  most  conclusive.  At  the  be- 
trothment  (sparwdut),  the  day  of  marriage 
was  settled,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
&X.  upon  one  of  the  atri  dUs  (unlucky 
days),  viz.  the  joaonth  of  May,  the  calends,  ' 
nones  and  ides,  and  the  days  following 
them,  the  feast  of  the  Salians,  the  parentor 
lia,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
predilection  was  entertained  for  me  sec- 
ond half  of  June.  The  day  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  sacrificed  the  vir^n- 
like  toga  pr<Kkxta  to  the  Fwiuna  vbgmar 
lis  ;  her  hidla  cnireo,  her  strophia  and  toys 
to  the  Lar  famHiaria,  or  to  Venus,  after 
she  had  fiist  sacrificed  to  Juno  jvgOj  the 

ddess  of  marriages,  and  after  her  hair 
been  divided  with  a  lance  (eaWxtria) 
into  six  locks  (in  allusion  to  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines),  and  arranged  according  to 
the  fiishion  of  matrons.  On  the  day  of 
the  weddine,  the  bride  vras  ornamented. 
She  covered  her  hair  v^th  the  vitta  rtckt, 
"put  on  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  tunic  of 
matrons,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  a 
woollen  zone,  tied  in  a  Hercules  knot  (so 
called),  at  which  moment  she  implored 
the  Juno  cinxia,  A  red  or  fire-colored  veil 
now  covered  her  fiice  (allusion  to  bash- 
fulness)  ;  shoes  of  a  like  color  were  put 
on.  After  the  auspices  were  taken,  and 
sacrifices  bad  been  oflered  to  the  gods  of 
matrimony,  particularly  to  Juno,  die  bile 
being  thrown  away,  the  couple  seated 
themselves  upon  the  fleece  of  the  victim, 
in  allusion  to  the  original  dress  of  men, 
and  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife. 
In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  led  home  by 
the  bridegroom.  The  bride  rested  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  or  one  of  the  next 
relatives,  and  die  bridegroom  carried  her 
off,  in  allution  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
The  bride  was  led  by  boys ;  others  pre- 
ceded her,  bearing  torches.  The  bride 
(or  female  slaves)  carried  distaffs,  wool, 
&c.  The  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute 
accompanied  the  procession,  during  which 
the  bridegroom  threw  walnuts  among  the 
people.  The  bride  was  hfted,  or  stepped  ^ 
gendy  over  the  threshold  of  her  parents* 
bouse,  and  of  that  where  she  entered,  this 
part  of  the  dwelling  being  sacred  to  Vesta, 
the  protectress  of  virgina  These  thresh- 
olds were  ornamented  with  flowers,  &c. 
She  was  followed,  or,  according  to  soine, 
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preceded  by  the  boy  CamiUuB.*  Rela- 
tions and  firiendfl  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion, where  jokes  and  merriment  abound- 
ed. Anived  at  her  new  house,  sb^  hung 
woollen  bands,  as  signs  of  chastity,  at  the 
door-post%  and  rubbed  the  posts  with  the 
fat  of  hogs  and  wolves,  to  guard  against 
enchantment  Her  first  step  in  the  house 
was  made  on  a  fleece  (eymbol  of  domes- 
tic industry).  The  keys  were  handed 
over  to  her,  and  both  she  and  the  bride- 
groom touched  fire  and  wat^,  as  signs  of 
chastity  and  purity.  With  the  water  the 
feet  were  Vashed.  Jn  the  times  of  the 
republic,  the  bride  carried  three  pieces  of 
the  coin  called  as.  One  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  gave  to  the  bridegroom,  as  if 
purchasiiig  him;  another,  lying  in  her 
shoe,  she  put  on  the  hearth  of  the  new 
house;  the  third,  which  she  had  in  a 
pocket,  she  put  on  a  cross-way.  After 
some  more  ceremonies,  followed  the  wed- 
ding meal,  accompanied  by  epUhdUwiMu 
The  bride  was  then  conducted  by  matrons, 
only  once  married  (pronufrce),  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  (thalamua)^  and  laid  on 
the  bed  {genialis  kctua).  Vurgins  now 
sung  qnUudamia,  in  praise  of  the  couple, 
'and,  in  order  not  to  excite  Nemesis  by 
such  praises,  boys*  used  to  rang  indecorous 
songs.  After  the  husband  had  given 
another  feast  (repotia),  the  wife  entered  on 
her  new  duties.^3f  the  marriage  rites  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  and  German  tribes,  as 
litde  is  known  as  of  the  ancient  Asiatic 
tribes ;  and,  in  the  httle  which  is  recorded, 
the  ancient  authons  contradict  each  other. 
TLey  are  almost  unanimous,  however,  in 
stating  that  the  ceremony  of  buying  the 
wife  was  customary  with  them ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whetherpolygamy  existed  among 
them  or -not.  Ciesar  says  it  prevailed 
among  the  Britons ;  others  say  the  same 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Gauls  seem  to  have  bad,  gen- 
erally,, but  one  wife  ^  yet  exceptions  are 
known  (for  instance,  Ariovistus).  Accord- 
ing to  the  historian  Adam,  of  Bremen, 
polygamy  %vas  common  with  the  ancient 
Saxons  and  people  of  Ditmarsh.  Among 
the  ancient  Germans,  the  marriage  of  a 
fiee  person  with  a  slave  was  punished. 
If  a  slave  had  seduced  a  fiee  girl,  he  was 
beheaded,  and  she  burnt  They  married 
late :  marriaire  was  prohibited  before  the 
90th  year.  Th,e  suitor  paid  a  price  to  the 
&ther  of  the  girl,  from  which,  afterwards, 
the  mommg  gift,  so  called,  originated.  If 
a  girl  was  betrothed,  she  was  watched  by 

*  His  office  wu  to  cany  the  bride's  ornaments, 
and  the  amulets  for  the  future  oflTspring,  in  a  small 
hox. 


the  fiiends  of  the  wooer ;  if  the  latter 
delayed  the  marriage  longer  than  two 
years,  the  engagement  was  dissolved. 
After  maniage,  the  wife  was  inseparable 
from  the  hiisband:  she  foUowed  him  to 
the  chase,  in  war,  &C.,  and  oflen  betrayed 
herself  when  the  husband  had  falien. 
Divorce  was  very  rare ;  violation  of  matri- 
mony was  punished  by  death.  The  Mo- 
hammedans consider  matrimony  as  a 
mere  civil  contract  They  practise  po- 
lygamy. The  Mohammedans  may  .have, 
four  regularly  married  wives ;  they  may, 
besides,  purchase  concubines  (generally 
Circassian  and  other  slaves);  they  have, 
also,  hired  wives,  whose  obhgation  to  Uve 
with  a  man  lasts  only  for  a  certain  time. 
Generally,  the  Mohammedans  have  but 
one  wife ;  the  wealthier  sort  have  two ; 
the  very  rich,  still  more.  With  the  Turks, 
the  marriage  is  concluded  upon  between 
the  parents,  and  at  the  most,  the  contract 
is  only  confirmed  before  the  cadL  Gen- 
erally, the  bridegroom  has  to  buy  the 
bride;  most  commonly,  they  do  not  see 
each  other  before  marriage.  The  bride 
is  conducted  on  horseback,  closely  veiled, 
to  the  bridegroom.  Entertainments  fel- 
low, and,  in  the  evenins,  the  bride  is  led, 
by  a  eunuch  (or,  with  me  poorer  classes, 
by  a  maid  servantj,  into  the  bride  chamber. 
It  is  a  real  misfortune  for  a  Turk  to  be- 
obGged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  sultan. 
He  prescribes  the  pi'esent  to  be  made  to 
his  daughter;  the  husband  is  obliged  to 
follow  her  will  in  all  things.  He  must 
give  so  many  presents,  that  he  is  fre- 
quently ruined.  In  Arabia,  if  a  yoimg 
man  is  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a 
girl  in  the  street,  where  the  women  appear 
always  veiled,  he  endeavors  to  get  a  sight 
of  her  face,  by  procuring  admission  mf o  a 
house  where  she  frequently  comes,  and 
remaining  concealed  diere  by  the  aid  of 
some  kind  relatives.  If  he  is  pleased,  he 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  fiither ;  the  con- 
tract is  signed  before  the  sheik.  After 
several  ceremonies,  baths,  entertainments, 
&;c.,  the  Arab  awaits  his  bride  in  his  tent 
Matrons  conduct  her  there,  where  the 
bride  bows,  and  receives  a  gold  piece 
pressed  on  her  forehead.  She  is  then 
carried  by  him  into  the  interior  of  the 
tent  The  bride  and  other  women  dance 
aroimd  it  all  night  In  Barbery,  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  concluded  with  the 
father  or  some  relation,  or,  in  default  of 
them,  with  the  cadi,  a  price  paid  for  the 
bride,  and  a  sum  assigned  for  her  support 
in  case  of  divorce.  The  evening  before 
the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  many  fnends^ 
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to.tfaft  houfle  of  the  bride.  The  bride  is 
then  ^carried  on  a  mule,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  box  (or,  araong  the  wealthier 
classes,  on  a  camel,  beaijug  a  sort  of  tent), 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
bridegroom  and  his  firiends  accompany 
her,  .the  latter  expressing  their  joy  by  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  bride  is  then 
conducted  to  the  bridegroom,  in  a  darit 
apartment,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  com- 
pledon  of  the  nuuriage  that  he  obtains  a 
sight  of  her  face.  He  cannot  go  out  of 
the  house  for  eight  days ;  she,  not  for  two 
months.  Formerly  the  bridegroom,  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  days,  played  the  king, 
and  decided  a  number  of  petty  disputes ; 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
had  eight  of  such  kings  tied  to  the  tails  of 
mules  and  dragged  to  death,  this  custom 
has^  ceased.  The  wedding  ceremonies, 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Hindostan, 
are  similar,^nly  the  procession  is  accom- 
panied by  music  and  song.  With  the 
Persians,  the  bridal  purchase-money  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  bridegroom  and  the 
mther  or  the  bride ;  this  is  either  left  to 
the  father,  or  given  to  the  bride  in  case  of 
divorce.  The  contract  is  signed  before  a 
cadi,  in  a  solitary  place,  so  that  enchanters 
may  not  deprive  the  bridegroom  of  his 
vigor.  As  it  is  considered,  with  all  the 
Mohammedans,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  find  the  signs  of  maiden- 
hood in  the  bride,  and  as  the  whole  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes  is  such  as 
not  to  enable  the  bridegroom  to  take  the 
bride's  virtue  ui^on  trust,  it  is  often  made 
a  point  of  the  marriage  contract,  that  the 
marriage  shall  be  null  if  sati^ction  is  not 
received  on  this  point  So  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  subject,  that,  in  case 
an  accidental  injury,  as  by  a  fall  from 
a  camel,  &c.,  mignt  bring  it  in  ques- 
tion, fiithers  not  unfrequently  have  an 
attested  record  made  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  The  Circassians,  who  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  Turks,  use  mechanical 
means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  virginity, 
from  the  age  of  puberty.  With  the  hea- 
then Hindoos,  any  one  who  marries  out 
of  his  caste,  loses  its  privileges,  and  be- 
comes little  better  than  a  Paria.  (q.  v. )  The 
Hindoos  marry  their  children  very  early, 
often  in  the  seventh  year.  When  the 
marriage  is  agreed  on,  gifis  are  sent,  with 
song  and  music,  to  the  bride.  Similar 
ones  are  returned  to  the  bridegroom.  On 
the  day  before  the  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom, adorned  with  a  crown  and  flowers, 
Proceeds  through  the  city,  accompanied 
y  music,  and  attended  by  ^e  young  men 
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of  his  own  occupation,  in  palanquins,  car- 
riages, and  on  hor^back.  The  bride  does 
the  same,  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  at- 
tended by  her  young  female  acquaintance. 
In  the  evening,  the  wedding  takes  place. 
A  fire  is  lighted  between  the  couple,  a  ralk 
cord  wound  round  them,  and  a  kerchief, 
folded  up,  is  placed  between  them,  after 
which  the  Bramin  pronounces  a  certain 
formula,  the  puiport  of  which  is,  that  the 
husband  ought  to  give  sufficient  support 
to  the  wife,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful :  the  blessing  follows.  The  Buddha 
religion  prescribes  other  ceremonies  and 
rules.  In  Pegu,  the  women  are  bought, 
and  generally  only  for  a  certain  time.  In 
Siam,  the  husband  may  have,  besides  the 
legitimate  wife,  others,  whose  children, 
however,  are  not  legal,  and  are  sold  as 
slaves.    In  China,  me  wife  is  boueht; 

Koor  people  ask  wives  from  the  foundling 
ouses.  The  young  couple  do  not  see 
each  other  before  the  contracts  are  ex- 
changed. The  bride  is  then  conveyed, 
with  music,  torches,  fee,  to  the  husband. 
She  is  carried  in  a  chair,  securely  en- 
closed, the  key  to  which  is  given,  on  her 
arrival,  to  the  bridegroom.  Here  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time.  Formerly,  the  wife 
was  sent  back  immediately,  but  at  present 
this  is  generally  prevented  by  the  con- 
tract ;  the  relations  also  contrive  to  eet  a 
pretty  accurate  description  of  the  bride 
beforehand.  The  bride  is  then  led  into 
the  house,  where  she  bows  low  before  the 
family  idol.  Entertainments  then  follow, 
each  sex  being  separate.  After  marriage, 
the  wife  sees  only  the  husband,  and,  on 
particular  occasions,  the  fiither  or  some 
other  relative,  unless  express  provision  is 
made  for  more  liberty  in  the  contract  In 
Japan,  the  bridegroom  awaits  the  bride  in 
the  temple  of  Fo,  where  the  hanze  blesses 
them,  during  which  ceremony  the  couple 
bear  a  torch  or  lamp.  The  festival  then 
lasts  for  seyen  or  eight  aays.  Th^  Parsees, 
or  worsliippeis  of  fire,  consider  matrimony 
a  holy  state,  conducive  to  eternal  felicity, 
and  betroth  children  very  young.  Matri- 
mony between  cousins  is  most  esteemed. 
Betrothmeut  is,  with  them,  a  ceremony 
entirely  binding.  At  the  weddinff,  the 
priest  asks  the  parties  whether  eacn  will 
have  the  other ;  if  they  say  yes,  he  joins 
their  hands  and  strews  nee  over  them. 
Weddings  among  them  are  celebrated 
with  much  public  festivity.  Among  the 
Indians  of  North  Amenca,  the  wed- 
dings are  very  «mple^ — See  7\iUs  of  the. 
J^orihrWnst  (Boston,  1830) ;  also,  the  arti- 
cle huUafu. — Amonff  Christians,  mar- 
riagesy  of  late,  are  celebrated  with  moob 
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lc£s  ceremony  than  formerly.  In  England, 
among  the  wealthier  clasaes,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  couple  to  go,  in  a  morning 
dress,  to  church,  and,  immediately  ailer 
the  marriage,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 
With  the  Catholics,  matrimony  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  dissolvable  by  the  pope  only. 
Witli  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  U.  States,  matrimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  a  mere  civil  act ;  justices  of  the 
peace  may  perform  the  ceremony  ;  yet 
such  instances  are  rare.  Marriages  con- 
cluded by  clergymen  simply  are  valid  also, 
and,  in  so  far,  the  law  diners  from  that  in 
the  former  French  republic  and  empire, 
where  the  contract,  in  the  presence  of  the 
civil  officer,  could  not  be  omitted. 
Marrow.  (See  Bone,  and  Medulku) 
Mars,  mademoiselle  Hyppolite-Boutet, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  French  actresses, 
was  bom  in  1778,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Monvel,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity.  In 
giving  her  instructions,  her  father  had  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  not  to  make  her 
a  mere  creature  of  art  On  the  contrary, 
he  taught  her  that  much  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  inspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  ought  only  to  second,  and  not  su- 
persede, nature.  She  first  came  out  in 
1793,  on  the  Montansier  theatre,  and  at 
length  was  received  at  the  TfUeUre  lYan- 
fois.  Her  original  cast  of  parts  consisted 
of  those  which  the  French  denominate 
inghitus — parts  in  which  youthful  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  are  represented. 
These  she  performed  for  many  yearsv  with 
extraordiniufy  applause.  At  length  she 
resolved  to  shine  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site kind  of  acting;  that  of  the  higher 
class  of  coquettes.  In  accomplishing  this, 
she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition 
fh)m  mademoiselle  Leverd,  who  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  department ; 
for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  certain  species  of  character. 
Mademoiselle  Mars,  however,  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  this  rule ;  and,  in  the 
coquette,  she  charmed  fully  as  much  as 
she  had  before  done  in  the  child  of  na- 
ture. In  comedy,  she  is  what  mademoi- 
selle George  is  in  tragedy.  She  charms 
foreiguers  no  less  than  she  does  her  own 
countrymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  speaks  of 
her  as  being  ^  probably  as  peifect  an  ac- 
tress in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any 
stage.  She  has  (he  says)  united  every 
advantage  of  countenance,  and  voice,  and 
fieure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 
Mademoisello  Mars  has  been  very  beauti- 
ful. At  Lyons,  she  was  crowned  publicly, 
j&  the  theatre,  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 


and  a  JHe  was  celebrated  in  honor  of 
her,  by  the  public  bodies  and  authorities 
of  the  town. 

Mars,  Mavors  (with  the  Greeks  ArU) ; 
the  god  of  war.  According  to  the  oldest 
poetB,  he  wasthe  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno; 
aceording  to  later  ones,  of  Juno  aloike, 
and  the  fiercest  of  all  the  god&  Ares  or 
Mars  is,  originally,  a  Pelasgian  dei^, 
whose  worship  was  first  celebrated  in 
Thrace,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
Greece.  In  the  earliest  times  he  was  the 
^mbol  of  divine  power,  and  with  the 
Greeks,  the  symbol  of  v^ar,  so  far  as  re- 
gards strength,  bravery  and  fierceness,  or, 
in  other  words,  was  the  god  of  battles. 
Minerva,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  goddess 
of  war,  was  the  symbol  of  courage  joined 
with  wisdom  and  military  art  In  later 
times,  he  is  always  represented  in  the  hu- 
man form,  and  is  the  protector  of  inno- 
cence. The  Romans  early  adopted  his 
worship  from  the  Greeks.  According  to 
tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  found- 
ers of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of  his  inter- 
course with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Several  tem- 
ples in  Rome  and  the  Campus  Martius 
(q.  V.)  were  dedicated  to  him.  His  ser- 
vice was  celelnated  by  particular jfamtnet 
devoted  to  him,  and  by  the  college  of  the 
Salii  (q.  v.),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prfr- 
serve  his  shield  (onct^e),  said  to  have  fallen 
fiom  heaven.  The  month  of  March  vws 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals  were  cele- 
brated on  the  1st  of  Mareh  and  12th  of 
October.  He  was  likewise  the  god  of 
spritag.  Among  the  Romans,  soldiers  and 
gladiators,  and  fire,  were  sacred  to  hun ; 
also  horses,  buds  of  prey,  vultures,  cocksy 
woodpeckens  and  wolves;  the  suavdmir 
fHia  (q.  V.)  were  also  in  honor  of  him.  In 
peace,  they  called  him  Qwriniw ;  in  war, 
Gradivus  (the  striding).  They  considered 
Bellona  as  his  wife  and  sister.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  assigned  him 
no  wife,  although  he  had  chUdren  by 
Venus  and  several  other  nustressea.  His 
intrigue  vrith  the  former  was  betrayed 
to  Vulcan  by  Sol.  Vulcan  immediately 
made  a  fine  iron  net,  which  he  threw  over 
the  two  lovers,  whom  he  found  in  bed  to- 
gether: he  then  called  together  all  the 
gods,  and  exposed  his  captives  to  the  scorn 
of  Olympus.  He  was  the  father  of  Har- 
monia,  by  Venus;  Deimos  (Ttrror]  sad 
Phobos  (Ftar)  were  his  son&  Simonides 
abo  calls  Cupid  the  son  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus. Phobos  is  his  constant  companion 
in  war  ;  Phobos  and  Deimos  hameas  the 
steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  guide  him  to  the 
fighL  Enyo,  the  destroyer  of  cities  (Bel- 
lona), and  Eris,  always  hover  around  him 
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in  battle.  The  AMes  relate  many  of  his 
exploits.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  only  by  the  later 
poets.  According  to  Claudian,  he  was  the 
mat  who  attacked  the  giants :  he  slew  Pelo- 
nis  and  Mimas.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  flee,  with  the  other  gods,  before  Typhca- 
us,  and,  to  escape  his  fury,  changed  himself 
into  a  fish.  In  the  fight  with  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aloeus,  he  was 
token  and  confined  in  a  brazen  prison, 
where  he  'bmguished  13  months.  But 
the  mother  of  the  Aloides  discovered  the 
place  of  liis  confinement  to  Mennuy,  by 
whom  he  was  delivered.  He  twice  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  Hercules,  for  the 
protection  of  his  sons.  In  one  of  the 
combats,  the  god  was  wounded;  in  the 
other,  Jupiter  separated  the  combatants 
by  hurling  his  thundeibolts  between  them. 
Mars  having  slain  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  ami  the  nymph  Euryte,  for  of- 
fering violence  to  bis  daughter  Alcippe, 
Neptune  accused  him  before  the  twelve 
gods,  who  judged  the  cause  on  a  hill  near 
Athens  (Aaeopagus,  Mars'  hill),  and  ac- 
quitted him.  As  Mars  was  the  first  who 
was  tried  in  this  place,  it  derived  its  name 
fin>m  that  circumstance.  In  the  Trojan 
war,  he  assisted  the  Trojans  acainst  the 
Greeks.  Diomedes  wounded  him,  and 
he  bellowed  like  10,000  men  united.  He 
ftught  also  against  Minerva,  and  buried 
his  spear  against  heroegis :  she  smote  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  rock.  Mare  is  rep- 
resent^ as  a  young  warrior  in  full  armor, 
of  a  stronff  finime,  broad  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  thick  and  short  hair.  His  attributes 
are  a  helmet,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  a 
shields— ^ar9  is  also  the  name  of  a  planet 
(See  PkmeU.)  In  chemistry,  Mars  was 
formerly  put  for  iron ;  in  both  cases,  it  is 
marked  by  this  sign :  ^. 

Mars'  Hill.  TSee  Jbtopagua,) 
Marsdzn,  William,  bom  in  1754,  at 
Vervo},  in  Ireland,  was  sent  out,  early  in 
life,  as  a  writer,  to  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  he  rose  to  be  chief,  and  gained 
much  information  respecting  the  language, 
mannera  and  antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
archipelago,  a  part  of  which  he  has  com- 
municated in  articles  sent  b;^  him  to  the 
royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  The 
chief  of  these  are,  On  a  Phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  Island  of  Sumatra ;  Re- 
mariss  on  the  Sumatran  Language ;  Ob- 
servations on  the  Language  of  the  People 
commonly  called  Gipsies ;  On  the  Uejira 
.of  the  Mohammedans;  On  the  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  Hindoos ;  and  On  the  Traces 
of  the  Hindoo  Language  and  Literature, 
extant  among  the  Malays.    His  separate 


piiblications  are,  the  Histoir  Of  Sumatra 
(1802) ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
ffuage  (1812) ;  and  a  Grammar  of  the 
Malayan  Language ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  interesting  Discourse  on  the  History, 
Religion  and  Antiquities  of  the  Orient 
Islands. 

Marseillaise  Htmn,  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  patriots  and  warriors  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M. 
Joseph  Rouget  de  1'  Isle,  while  an  officer 
in  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasbur^,  early 
if)  the  French  revolution,  with  a  view  of 
supplanting  the  vulgar  songs  then  in 
vogue,  relative  to  the  struggle  then  going 
on.  He  composed  the  song  and  the  mu- 
sic in  one  nieht  It  was  at  first  called 
VOffrtmde  h  la  LiberU,  but  subsequently 
received  its  present  name,  because  it  was 
first  publidysung  by  theMarseiUes  confed- 
erates in  1 792.  It  became  the  national  song 
of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  and 
WBB&mous  throuffh  Europe  and  America. 
The  tune  is  peculiarly  excitine.  It  was  ' 
suppressed,  of  course,  under  me  empire 
and  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the  revolution  of 
1890  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since 
become  again  tne  national  song  of  the 
French  patriots.  The  king  of  the  French 
has  bestowed  on  its  composer,  who  was 
about  70  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  last 
revolution,  having  been  bom  in  1760,  a 
pension  of  1500  finncs  fix)m  his  private 
purse.  M.  Rouget  de  1*  Isle  had  been 
wounded  at  Quiberon,  and  persecuted  by 
the  terrorists,  firom  whom  he  had  escaped 
by  flying  to  Germany.  The  celebrity  of 
the.  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  important  in- 
fluence which  it  has  exerted,  and  the  new 
interest  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  in- 
duce us  to  give  it  at  length. 

AUons,  enfaos  de  la  patrie : 

Le  jour  de  g^ioire  est  arriv^ : 

Centre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 

L'ctendard  sanglant  est  lev^. 

Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  fi&roces  soldats  ? 

lis  viennent  jusqucs  dajus  vos  bras 

Egoiger  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes. 
Aox  amies,  citoyens,  formcz  vos  bataillons  j 
Marches  y— «u'*m  sang  imptir  abreave  vos  siUous 

CHCEDR. 

Aox  armes,  citoyens ;  fonnons  nos  bataillons ; 
Marcbons )— qu'W  sang  impur  abreove  nos  sillons. 

Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
De  trattres,  de  rois  conjur^  ? 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entravcs, 
Ces  fers  d^s  long-tems  pr^art»s  f — 
Fran^ais,  pour  nous,  ah !  quel  outragv ! 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter ! 
Cost  nous  qu'on  ose  menacer 
De  rendre  a  I'antique  esclavage ! 
Aux  armes,  A&c. 
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^oi !  des  cohortes  ^trangiferes 
Feraicnt  la  loi  dans  nos  foyon  ! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mcrcenaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  g^aeiriers ! — 
Grand  Dicu  !  par  des  mains  enchatnces 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  i>lieraient ! 
De  vib  despotes  cfeviendraient 
Los  maitrcs  de  nos  dcstinees ! 
Aux  annes,  &x. 

Trcmblez,  tyrans !  et  votis,  perfides  ! 
l/opprobre  de  tons  les  partis ; 
Treniblez....vos  projets  parricides 
Vout  enfin  reccvoir  leur  prix. 
Tout  est  soldat  ppur  vous  combattrc  : 
S'ils  tombcnt,  nos  jeunes  h^s, 
t^a  France  en  produit  de  nouvcaux, 
Contre  vons  tons  prits  ^  se  battro. 
Aux  armes,  &x. 

FraiK^ais,  en  gucrriers  magnanlmcs, 
Portcz  ou  relcnez  vos  coups  j 
Kparg^ez  Ics  tristes  viclimes 
A  regret  s'armant  contre  vous  ;— 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 

Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill6 

Tous  ces  ligres  qui,  sans  piti^, 
D^hirent  le  sein  de  leur  ni^ !.... 
Aux  armes,  &c. 

Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  souticns  nos  bras  vengeurs  : 
Libert^,  Liberie  ch6ric. 
Combats  avcc  tes  d^fenseurs. 
Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 
Accoure  il  tes  males  accens ; 
Q,u(&  tes  cnuemis  expirans, 
Voicnt  ta  triomphe  et  uotre  gloire. 
'  Aux  armcs,  &c. 

Marseilles  (properly  Marseillt),  the 
ancient  Maasilia ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  on 
the  Lion's  gulf;  lat  43°  17'  N. ;  Ion.  5° 
22^  E. ;  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  many 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  port 
is  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1300  vessels,  but  not  admitting  a 
.ship  of  larger  size  than  a  frigate.  A  new 
jwrt  has  recently  been  constnicted,  suf- 
iicient  to  receive  ships  of  the  line,  and  is 
used  for  quarantine  ground.  The  lazaret- 
to is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  old  city 
is  principally  composed  of  crooked,  nar- 
row and  steep  streets,  lined  with  high 
houses.  The  new  city  has  wide,  straight 
streets,  with  foot- walks.  The  houses  are  i n 
generaJ  handsomely  built,  and  there  are 
several  acreeable  promenades  and  squares. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France  ;  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  the  hand- 
somest building  in  the  city.  There  are 
an  observatory,  several  hospitals,  a  mord 
de  pUU^  a  savings  bank,  21  churches,  an 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  public  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
and  numerotis  other  literary,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  Naples  soap  (made  at 


Marseilles),  olive-oil,  brandy,  anchovy,  sfnr- 
its,  excellent  cutlery,  coika,  chemical  prep- 
aradoQS,  coral,  perfumes,  silks,  &c.  It  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  with  Italy, 
Spain,  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  In  1826, 
82,000  bales  of  cotton  (one  quarter  of  the 
whole  amount  importea  mto  France)  were 
carried  into  Marseilles.  Sugar  (for  its  re- 
fineries), dye-wood,  and  other  colonial  ar- 
ticles, form  its  imports.  In  1824,  5723 
ve8sels,with  a  burden  of  392,996  tons, were 
entered  at  this  poit.  The  inhabitants  are 
laborious,  intelligent  and  honest,  bat 
quick  and  ardent ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
music,  dancing  and  shows.  Population; 
115,943.  Marseilles  was  founded,  600  B. 
C,  by  a  colony  of  Phocasans,  and  formed, 
at  an  early  period,  a  flourishing  republic, 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  institu- 
tions. Cicero  calls  it  thei^lA«na  of  Gavl, 
Under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  it 
continued  to  rival  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople in  commerce.  During  the 
middle  ages,  it  again  became  a  republic, 
but,  in  1251,  was  rednced  by  the  counts 
of  Provence.  In  1482,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  In  the  revolution, 
its  inhabitants  were  at  firat  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  in  fevor  of  the  new  doctrines; 
but,  in  1793,  it  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  Girondists. 

Marsh,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough, is  a  native  of  London,  and  was  bred 
at  St.  John's  college,  where  he  was  much 
distinguished  both  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  mathematician.  Having  obtained  a 
fellowship  and  academical  honors,  he 
went  to  Gottingen  to  improve  himself  in 
modem  languages.  He  resided  several 
years  at  Gottingen,  and  there  under- 
took the  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  works  of  Germany  into  Endish, 
viz.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  explana- 
tory and  supplemental  notes.(4  vols.,8vb.). 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies ;  he  sought  for  and  gained 
much  information  on  political  afilairs, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  mmister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  procured  him  a  pension.  When 
the  French  invaded  Germany,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  obtained  the  Margaret 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read 
them  in  Endish  instead  of  Latin,  by 
which  he  induced  persons  of  all  orders 
and  descriptions  to  attend  them.  In  1792^ 
he  published  an  Essay  oa  the  Usefulness 
of  Theological  Learning.  He  was  soon 
engaged  in  controversy ;  firat  with  azch- 
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deicon  Travis,  in  sopport  of  one  of  his 
nocee  on  Michaelia  He  next  took  up  his 
pen  acainst  Mr.  Belsham,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  bis  own  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  histoiy  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
a&rwards  engaged  in  a  newspaper  war 
on  the'di^Hite  between  Mr.  Lancaster  and 
Dr.  Bell.  He  likewise  published  an  Es- 
say on  the  English  National  Credit.  What 
most  recomoiended  him  to  notice  was  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  was  esteemed  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry. 
These  exertions  in  the  cause  of  church 
and  administration  rendered  him  conspic- 
uous, and  he  was,  in  1816,  appointed  bish- 
op of  liandafl;  and  soon  after  translated 
to  the  see  of  Peterborough.  His  other 
works  are,  an  Examination  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  British  Ministiy  relative  to  the 
Proposal  of  Bonaparte ;  the  Politics  of 
Great  Britain  Tindicated  ;  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  (1802);  Letters  to  the 
Anonymous  Author  of  the  Remarks  on 
Michaelis  and  his  Commentator ;  the  Il- 
lustration of  his  Hypothesis  respecting 
die  thi-ee  firet  Gospels  (1803);  a  Defence 
of  the  alx>ve  lUustration  (1804) ;  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Divinity  (18]  OJ;  a  Vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bell's  Svstem  ot  Education 
(1811);  History  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Scriptures  (1812);  H&rtz  Pdas^nc^ 
(1813),  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  llis- 
tory  and  Language  of  the  Pelasgians; 
with  others  of  less  note. 

Marshal  (in  ancient  German,  Marg- 
chalk) ;  derived,  according  to  some,  from 
the  ancient  Grerman  word  Jlfor,  a  horse  of 
the  nobler  kind,  and  ShaUc^  originally  a 
servant  (though  at  present  a  cunning  fel- 
low) ;  hence  Marachalk^  a  man  appomted 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  Marichal^  in 
Frencli,  still  designates  a  farrier,  though  it 
also  denotes  a  high  dignity.  As  the  word 
came,  in  the  sequel,  to  designate  high  of- 
ficers of  state  and  war,  this  derivation  of 
the  word  proved  unacceptable  to  some 
persons,  and  it  was  attempted  to  derive  it 
firom  moTy  maer,  from  the  Latin  nu^or,  as 
in  mtgor-domo ;  but  the  first  derivation  is 
the  most  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  names  of 
high  dignities  originated  with  low  em- 
ployments. A  similar  instance  is  the 
French  connetahUf  from  comes  stahtdu 
Manned  signified  at  first  a  person  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  twelve  horses  under 
the  comes  stabuli.  In  France,  the  title  sunk 
sdll  lower,  so  as  to  designate,  as  we  have 
said,  every  farrier ;  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  rose  in  dignity,  as  horses  were 
96* 


highly  valued  at  courts,  so  that  it  came  to 
signify  the  person  appointed  to  the  eare 
of  all  the  horses  of  a  prince ;  and,  these  per- 
sons being  at  length  appointed  to  high 
commands  in  the  army,  and  important 
posts  in  the  state,  the  title  came  to  signify 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  court. 
The  marshal  of  the  German  empire  deriv- 
ed his  origin  from  the  Prankish  monarchs, 
and  was  equivalent  to  the  comes  stabvli  or 
confutable*  He  was  bound  to  keep  order 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected 
with  the  ceremony.  He  was  called  arch- 
marshal,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  At  the  coronation,  it 
was  his  duty  to  bring  oats,  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, from  a  heap  ^  the  open  market-place, 
and  to  present  the  vessel  to  the  emperor. 
His  duties  were  discharged  by  a  heredi- 
taiy  marshal  (ErbmarschaU).  In  France, 
marichal  de  France  is  the  highest  military 
honor :  marichal  de  camp  is  equal  to  major- 
general,  in  Austria  to  field-marshal.  In 
Prussia,  general-field-marsbal  is  the  high- 
est mihtary  honor.  In  En'gland,/^ 
marshal  means  the  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces.  It  is  also  given  as  an 
honorary  rank  to  general  officers  who 
have  no  immediate  command. — Marshal 
was,  and  in  many  .countries  of  Germany 
is,  the  tide  of  the  preadent  of  the  diet  of 
the  estates.  His  office  is  sometimes  he- 
reditaiy.  Marshal  also  signifies  a  person 
who  regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain 
solemn  celebrations.  Marshal  is  also  used 
for  some  inferior  officers  in  England. 
The  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  has  the 
custody  of  the  prison  called  the  King^s 
bench.  He  attends  on  the  court  of  the 
same  name,  and  takes  into  custody  all 
prisonei-s  committed  by  it  The  officers 
m  the  U.  Stotes'  courts,  corresponding  to 
the  l^herifis  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
states,  have  also  the  name  of  marshal. 
Marshal,  Earl.  (See  Earl  Marshal.) 
Marshal,  Provost.  (See  Provost  Mar- 
shal.) 

Marsham,  sir  John,  a  learned  writer 
on  ancient  history  and  chronology,  bom 
in  1602,  in  London,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1638,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery, 
which  place  he  lost ;  and  suffered  in  his 
estate  for  his  attachment  to  royalty  durinff 
the  civil  wars.  At  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  he  recovered  his  office,  was 
knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  par- 
liament. Three  years  after,  he  obtained  a 
baronetcy.  He  died  in  1685.  His  Canon 
Chronkus  S^yptiacus,  Ebraicus,  ChrcKUS 
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(London,  1072,  folio),  dkiplayed  much  eru- 
ditiou  and  some  ingeuuitjr.  He  dso publish- 
ed a  work  on  the  difficulties  in  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  the 
lu-efaco  to  the  first  volume  of  Dugdale's 
MonasHcon. 

Marsi  ;  1.  a  tribe  in  Samnium,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  locus  Fiicinus,  in  the 
present  Abruzzo  vUeriore,  They  had  the 
same  language  with  the  Sabines.  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  social 
war,  which,  from  them,  is  also  called  the 
Marsiom  war. — 2.  A  German  tribe  belong- 
ing to  tKe  IstaDvones,  a  member  of  the 
Gheruscan  league.  (See  Ckenucans.) 
They  pressed  forward  after  the  defeat  or 
Varus,  and  settled  chieflv  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lippe,  but  retreated  during  the  suc- 
ceeding wars  with  the  Romans. 

Marsioli,  Lodovico  Fernando,  count  of, 
was  bom  in  1658,  of  an  illustrious  family  at 
Bologna,  and,  after  having  received  a  good 
education,  went  to  Gonstantinople  in  1679, 
'with  the  Venetian  ambassador.  On  his 
return,  he  entered  into  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in 
tlie  war  with  Turkey.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent 
as  a  slave  to  Bosnia.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty,  he  was  again  employed,  and,  hav- 
ing been  made  a  colo!fcl  of  infiintry,  was 
sent,  witli  his  regiment,  to  garrison  tlie  for- 
tress of  Brisac;  and,  that  place  being 
taken  by  the  French  in  1702,  was  accused 
of  misconduct,  and  ignominiously  dis- 
liiisacd  from  the  Austrian  service.  Retir- 
ing to  Switzerland,  he  published  a  justifi- 
catory memoir,  and  afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  at  Gosais,  near  Marseilles, 
where  ho  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  marine  botany,  and  other  scientific 
puisuits.  In  1709,  pope  Clement  XI 
made  him  commander  of  his  troops ;  but 
he  soon  relinquished  this  ofiice,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  where,  in  1712, 
he  founded  tlie  institute  of  Bologna.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, and,  in  1725,  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, his  Histoire  Pkyisique  de  la  Mer  (fol) ; 
and,  in  1726,  his  most  valuable  work;  the 
DMivbius  Pannofiico-Mysicxis  [6  vols.,  fol.), 
containing  the  natural  history  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  its  course  through  Hungaiy  and 
Turkey.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1730,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Marston,  John ;  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
was  educated  at  Gorpus-Cfaristi  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  of  which  society  he  became  lec- 
turer; but  litde  more  of  his  personal  his- 
toiy  is  known,  except  that  he  was  at  one 


time  upon  terms  of  fiieadahip  with  Ben 
Jonfion.  He  was  the  author  of  e^|fait 
plays,  all  acted  at  the  Black  Frian,  with 
applause.  Six  of  these  were  jMnted  in 
one  volume,  in  1633,  and  dedicated  to  the 
viscountess  Falkland.  He  also  wrote 
three  books  of  satires,  entitled  the  Soouige 
of  Villany  (1599),  reprinted  in  1764. 

Marston  Moor,  in  YcHrkshire,  Eng- 
land ;  celebrated  for  the  battle  betmen  the 
royal  forces  under  prince  Rupert  and  the 
troops  of  the  pariiament  under  Fair&x 
and  Gromwell  (1644),  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious.  (See  Chaties  /,  and  * 
CfromtoeU.) 

Marsupials,  in  zoiShgy ;  a  amgular 
fiimily  of  the  order  caiiiivora,  in  the 
class  mammalia^  so  called  from  a  pouch 
(morffuptum),  in  which  the  young  remam 
immediately  after  birth,  and  into  which  ' 
they  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  when  older. 
(See  Kangccraoy  C^099um^ 

Marstas  ;  a  son  of  Olympus,'  OScnu 
or  Hyagnis.  Fable  relates  that,  after  Mi- 
nerva had  thrown  kway  the  flute  which 
she  had  invented,  displeased  because  it 
disfigured  the  countenance  in  playing,  and 
had  pronounced  the  severest  maledictions 
against  any  one  who  should  take  it  up, 
Marsyas  accidentally-  found  this  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  soon  acquired  such 
skill,  that  he  dared  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  contest.  The  Muses  were  invited  to  be 
the  umpires.  At  first,  the  stronger  music 
of  the  flute  drowned  the  softer  tones  of 
the  lyre,  on  which  the  god  played ;  and 
Marsyas  was  on  the  point  of  winning  the 
victory,  when  Apollo  accompanied  his  in- 
striimcnt  with  his  voice.  Marsyas  was 
unable  to  do  the  same  with  his  flute.  The 
Muses  decided  in  favor  of  Apollo,  who 

Eut  to  death  his  rash  competitor  by  flaying 
im  alive.  In  this  way  was  the  cmse  of 
Minerva  accomplished.  This  fiible  is  em- 
blematic of  the  preference  given  by  the 
inventors  of  the  mble  to  the  art  of  nnging 
to  the  lyre  above  that  of  performing  on 
the  flute.  Many  ancient  and  modem 
artists  have  represented  the  contest,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  Mareyas. 

Mart,  or  Mar(20E,  Letter  of.  (See 
Letter  of  Mart  or  Marque) 

Martello  Towers,  so  called,  by  cor- 
ruption, from  MorkUa^  in  Gorsica,  where 
a  strong  tower  maintained  a  determined 
resistance  to  a  superior  English  force  in 
1794.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
strength  exhibited  by  this  ft>rt,  the  British 
government  erected  27  mmilar  towers  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  invaaan  from  France.    They 
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aie  circular,  with  walb  of  great  thickneflB, 
and  TOO&  bomb-proo^  One  traversing 
gun  is  mounted  upon  each,  in  working 
which  the  men  are  secured  by  a  lofty  par- 
apet They  are  surrounded  by  a  deep 
diy  fiMBe :  the  entranee  is  by  a  door  sev- 
eral feet  fit>m  the  ground,  approach  to 
which  is  then  cut  off  by  drawing  up  the 
ladder.  The  ordinary  guard  consists  of 
from  six  to  twelve  men. 

BfARTEN  (tmistela).  The  term  marten^ 
although  apphed  to  the  whole  weasel 
tribe,  is  more  generally  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  designate  the  pine  marten  (M.  mar- 
tia)f  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woody 
districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
fiom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
species  is  also  found  in  Northern  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
marten  of  Europe,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size,  longer  legs,  finer,  thick- 
er and  more  glossy  fur,  and  from  the 
throat  being  marked  by  a  broad  yellow 
spol^  whilst  the  same  part  in  the  Europe- 
an marten  is  white.  The  pine  marten 
preys  on  mice,  rabbits  and  partridges,  &c. 
A  partridge's  head,  with  the  feathers,  is 
the  best  but  for  the  \os  traps  in  which 
this  animal  is  taken.  When  this  animal 
is  pursued,  and  its  retreat  cut  off,  it  shows 
its  teeth,  erects  its  hair,  arvshes  its  back, 
and  hisses  like  a  cat.  It  will  seize  a  dog 
by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  hanl,  that  unless 
the  latter  is  accustomed  to  hunt  them,  it 
sufiers  the  litde  animal  to  escape.  It  is 
easily,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from 
four  to  seven  in  a  litter,  about  the  latter 
end  of  April.  The  fur  is  fine,  and  much 
used  for  trimmings.  Upwards  of  100,000 
are  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 
Pennant's  marten,  commonly  called  the 
fifher  {M.  canadensis)^  is  also  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  is  a 
larger  and  stronger  animal  than  the  last 
mentioned  species ;  climbs  trees  with  fa- 
cility, and  preys  principally  oa«mice.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  water,  it  inhabits  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  brings 
forth  once  a  year,  from  two  to  four  young. 
It  is  sought  for  for  its  skin,  of  which  con- 
siderable numbers  are  every  year  export- 
ed by  the  fur  traders.  The  European 
marten  {M,  foina)  inhabits  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  Is  a  most  elegant  and  lively 
animal,  exceedinglv  agile  and  graceful  in 
its  motions.  The  female  breeds  in  hollow 
trees,  and  produces  from  three  to  seven 
young  at  a  time,  which,  in  winter,  have 


sometunes  bean  found  sheltered  in  mag** 
pies'  nests.  These  animals  are  veiy  de- 
structive to  poultry,  eegs,  &c.,  and  also 
feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  moles;  they  are 
also  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  some- 
times eat  seeds  and  grain.  They  have  a 
musky  smell.  They  are  cajpable  of  being 
tamed,  but  generally  require  to  be  kept 
chained. 

Martens,  George  Frederic  Von ;  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  and  Hanoverian  aulic 
counsellor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wri- 
ters and  lecturers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tiona  His  earliest  work,  which  has' be- 
come a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  wos 
published  at  G6ttingen,  in  1789,  and  has 
oeen  translated  by  Cobbett  It  bears  the 
title  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  founded  on  the  Treaties  and 
Customs  of  the  modem  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope. He  afterwards  published  a  Course 
of  Diplomacy  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  principal  Treaties  of  Peace 
and  Alliance  since  1761  (14  vols.,  8vo.); 
and  several  other  works.  The  merit  of 
these  works  caused  the  services  of  the 
author  to  be  sought  for  by  the  German 
sovereigns.  In  1807,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
appointed  him  a  counsel  lor 'of  state,  in  the 
financial  department ;  and  he  was  retained 
in  it  afler  the  &11  of  Jerome.  In  1814, 
he  was  employed,  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, to  draw  up  the  reports  of  the  confer- 
ences between  the  ministers,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to  prince 
Christian,  in  Norway.  In  1816,  he  was 
nominated  minister  from  Hanover  to  the 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

Martha,  Sister,  was  long  desencdly 
admired  for  her  active  and  impartial  hu- 
manity. Anne  Biget,  known  by  the  name 
of  iS^^  JlforfAo,  was,  before  the  French 
revolution,  what  is  called  a  Unarihe  in  a 
convent ;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care 
of  the  turning  box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the 
wall,  by  means  of  which  messages  and 
articles  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  con- 
vent, without  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen. 
When  the  dissolution  of  the  convents 
compelled  her  to  return  into  society,  she 
dedicated  her  time  and  her  means  to  the 
consoling  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of 
prisonera.  Though  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  smalt,  her  kindness  was  un- 
bounded. In  1809,  when  she  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
hundred  Spanish  prisoners  arrived  at  Be- 
Sanson,  the  place  where  she  resided.  She 
hastened,  to  their  assistance,  did  her  ut- 
most to  supply  their  wants,  and  watched 
over  those  who  were  sick.  She  was  often 
employed  by  them  to  solicit  the  governor 
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of  Besan^D,  when  they  had  any  thin^  ta 
request ;  and  one  day,  when  she  was  visit- 
ing him  on  this  kind  of  emind,  he  said, 
^Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much  grieved 
to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Span- 
iards are  going  to  leave  Beaan^on." 
^  Yes,"  replied  s^  ^  but  the  English  are 
coming,  and  all  the  unfortunate  are  my 
friendsk"  Her  impartial  benevolence  waa^ 
indeed,  extended  to  all ;  and,  in  1814>  its* 
utmost  powers  were  called  forth  to  com- 
fort and  assist  the  wounded  French  and 
allied  soldiers.  ^It  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,"  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her, 
''that  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
character.  Our  soldiers,  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  (ar  from  their  country,  used 
to  exclaim,  <  Oh,  where  is  Sister  Martha  ? 
If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.' " 
After  the  confederated  sovereigns  obtain- 
ed poasession  of  Paris,  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  this  admirable  woman,  and  did 
not  forget  to  reward  her  virtues.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  sum  of  money ;  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  cross  of  civil  merit,  and  SK)00 
francs ;  and  the  king  of  Prussiay  a  gold 
medal  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a 
cross.  She  was  also  presented  to  Louis 
XVIII,  who  received  her  graciously,  and 
confeirod  honors  upon  her.  She  died  at 
Besan^on,  in  1884. 

Martha,  Santa  ;  a  city  of  Colombia, 
on  the  northern  coast,  with  a  lai^ge,  safe 
and  commodious  harbor,  strongly  fortified ; 
lat  11°  ly  N. ;  Ion.  78°  48^  W. ;  popula- 
tion, 5000.  The  heat  is  great,  and  the 
houses  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  a  fine 
sand,  blown  up  by  the  south-west  winds. 
It  has  considerable  commerce. 

Martha's  VinsTARn;  an  island  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  mde  of  Cape 
Cod,  12  miles  west-north-west  of  Nan- 
tucket, 19  miles  long,  and  fit)m  2  to  10 
broad;  lon.70°40'W;  lat.4P40'N.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  the  land  is  good. 
The  principal  manufiictures  are  those  of 
wool  and  salt  The  island  contains  three 
towns,  Edgartown,  Tisbury,  and  Chil- 
mark.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
the  harix>r  of  Holmes'  Hole.  (q.  v.) 

Martial,  MarcusValerius,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  epigrammatical  writers  among 
the  Romans,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celti- 
beria,  A.  D.  43,  and  educated  at  Calaffuris 
[Cidahorra)^  the  birth-place  of  his  fiiend 
Quinctilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Galba  and  the  follow- 
ing emperors ;  fix>m  some  of  whom  he 
received  mai'ks  of  esteem  and  favor.    Do- 


mitian  appointed  him  tribane,  and  made 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  pnaenti. 
Trajan,  who  was  no  firiend  to  satiristB, 
withheld  the  fiivor  which  Martial  had  re- 
ceived from  his  predecessors.  This  in- 
daced  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
While  in  Italy,  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
who  brought  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  died  in  the  year  101.  His  celebrity 
is  founded  on  14  books  of  epigrams,  <i 
which  he  himself  modestly  says^  **  Siad 
bona,  nmi  qwedam  mecftocrio,  simt  nuia 
jduraJ*  The  number  and  value  of  his 
epigrams  ^ve  a  high  idea  of  the  wit  of  ^ 
the  poet.  Most  of  them  are  ingeniouB 
and  cutdng ;  many  are  full  of  grace  and 
attic  salt ;  jfnd  many,  in  which  he  chas- 
tises the  vices  of  his  age,  are  extremely 
indecent  and  immodest  He  is  the  true 
fiither  of  modem  epigram,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  Greek  e|Hr 
gram,  by  the  convergence  of  all  its  parts 
to  one  witty  point  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Paris,  1617,  folio; 
of  Scriverius  (Leyden,  1618  and  1619, 3 
vols.  12  mo.);  of  Schrevelius  (Leyden^ 
1656);  and  Rader  (Mentz,  1627,  folio); 
an  expurgated  Crerman  translation  haa 
also  been  published  by  WiUmann  (Co- 
k>gne,  1825.) 

Majitial  Law.  The  law  martial  ap- 
plies to  soldiers  in  actual  service,  and, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States,  is 
founded  upon  particular  statutes.  Chief- 
justice  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  chapter  ii,  says,  it  is  a  body  of 
mles,  and  a  jurisdiction  rather  indulged.by 
the  law  than  consdtuting  a  part  of  it. 
But  it  does  not  appear  why  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  much  as  the 
law  merchant  or  any  other  branch  of 
law.  It  is  true  it  applies  only  to  per- 
sons in  actual  military  service,  and  only 
to  their  conduct  in  such  service ;  but 
so  the  maritime  law  applies  only  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  maritime  trade,  and  has 
reference  only  to  acts  done,  or  obligations 
arising,  in  that  trade.  The  juri^iction 
under  the  law  martial  is  in  a  distinct  tri- 
bunal, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
common  law  and  in  equi^  jurisdiction ; 
the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  against 
the  military  law  being  a  court-martial 
(consisting  of  a  number  of  officers,  from 
5  to  13  m  the  U.  States],  appointed  by 
some  superior  officer.  The  proceedings 
are  conducted,  not  by  attorneys,  but  by  an 
officer  called  a  judge  advocate,  who  by 
the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States 
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April  10»  1806,  IB  so  far  to  <<ooo- 
himself  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
the  prisoner  shall  have  made  his 
plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading  qtrastion 
to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  question 
to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to  which 
might  nuJce  him  criminate  himself."  The 
several  states  of  the  Union  have  also  a 
kw  maitia],  conasting  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  their  militia,  directing  the  manner 
of  constituting  courts-martial,  and  specify- 
ing the  offences  of  which  these  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  and  asagning  the 
kinds  and  limiting  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment. A  military  code,  and  also  a  special 
tribunal  for  the  tnal  of  offences  against  its 
provisions,  are  absolutely  neceasary  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  an  ar> 
my,  since  the  offences  to  which  such  a 
code  relates,  are  quite  different  from 
those  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  and 
are  such  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  are 
not  fitted  to  have  jurisdiction  of  them : 
the  {MToceedings,  too,  must  be  more  sum- 
mary  than  is  practicable  before  the  stand- 
ing judiciary.  The  act  of  congress  above 
mentioned  contains  a  list  of  military  of- 
fences, and  provides  minute  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  in  101 
articles,  to  which  every  officer  of  the  ar- 
my is  required  to  subscribe  at  the  time  of 
entering  the  service. 
MARTieif  AC.  (See  jFVance,and  Polignae,) 
Martin,  St.,  the  most  fiunous  of  this 
name,  was  bom  of  heathen  parents  at  Sa- 
baria,  in  Pannonia  (now  SUm,  in  Lower 
Hungaiy ),  about  the  year  316.  He  attend- 
ed the  catechetical  school  at  Pavia.  His 
fiither  was  a  military  tribune,  and  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  16th  year,  to  take  up 
arms.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped 
from  his  Either,  and  received  instruction 
in  a  Christian  church.  While  a  soldier, 
his  life  was  merited  with  the  rigor  of  a 
monk.  He  served  under  Constantius  and 
Julian,  and  went  to  Craul,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  model  of  all  virtue.  Among 
other  acts,  he  divided  his  cloak  with  a 
poor  man,  whom  he  met  at  the  gates  of 
Amiens.  The  legend  says  that  Christ  ap- 
poured  to  him  in  the  following  night,  cov- 
ered with  the  half  of  this  cloak.  Soon 
aAer  iJtM  vision,  Martin  was  baptized,  in 
337,  and  lived  many  years  in  retirement, 
till  St.  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ap- 
pointed him  exorcist  While  on  a  jour- 
ney to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  Alps  by  two  highway  robbers ;  the 
axe  of  one  assailant  was  already  hovering 
over  his  head,  when  the  other,  touched  by 
his  kok  of  innocence,  saved  him,  and  was 
immediately  converted.     In  Pannonia,  to 


ytkach  he  retuned,  as  was  alleged,  at  the 
command  of  the  Divinity  in  a  dream,  he 
converted  his  mother,  and  opposed,  with 
zeal,  the  Arians,  who  prevailed  in  lUyria. 
For  this,  he  was  scourged  from  the  coun- 
try, on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr.  He  now  establish- 
ed a  monastery  in  Milan,  and  afterwards, 
having  been  driven  thence  by  the  biabop 
Auxontius,  founded  another  on  the  island 
of  Gallinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  sea.  He 
next  setded  at  Poitiers,  where  he  assem- 
bled a  number  of  religious  persons,  and  is 
said  te  have  wrought  many  miracles;  for 
instance,  to  have  raised  one  of  his  pupito 
firom  the  dead.  In  the  year  375,  the 
bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  on  him 
against  his  will.  In  order  to  withdraw 
himself  firom  the  world,  he  built  the  &* 
mous  convent  of  Marmoutiers,  between 
the  Loire  and  a  steep  rock,  where  he  fior 
ished  his  lifo^  in  the  year  400.  This  is  re- 
imrded  as  the  oldest  abbey  of  France. 
St.  Martin  was  the  first  to  whom  the  Ro- 
man church  ofiered  public  adoration. 
His  exertions  in  spreading  the  true  belief; 
and  exterminating  paganism  in  France,  are 
deserving  of  all  commendation.  The 
anecdote,  that  the  emperor  Maximinus,  at 
a  banau^  to  which  he  invited  Mardn, 
ofiered  him  the  goblet  in  onler  to  receive 
it  from  his  hand,  has  made  him  the 
patron  of  drinkers.  His  festival,  which 
takes  pl^ce  on  the  11th  of  November,  waa 
formeriy  celebrated  with  banquetiDgs  and 
carousels,  where  the  hilarityvwas  frequently 
excessive  (as  is  shown  by  the  French  ex- 
pression Martiner,  and  U  mal  de  St.  Mariiny 
Tlie  Professio  FUUi  de  TVmttote,  attributed 
to  St.  Martin,  is  regarded  as  spurious. 

Martin.  Of  ^ve  popes  or  this  name, 
the  most  important  are,  Martin  /,  of  To- 
di,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  educated  with 
care,  and  elected  nope  in  649.  At  a  sy- 
nod of  Italian  bishops  in  the  Latenm 
church  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  Monothe- 
lites  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  be  aoU 
emnly  condemned.  He  was  therefore 
carried  captive  to  Constantinople,  and 
condemnea  to  death  as  a  traitor.  At  the 
request  of  the  patriarch  Paulus,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  transmuted  into  thai 
of  banishment.  Martin  was  deprived  of 
all  marks  of  his  dignity,  exposed  to  the  con- 
tumelies of  the  people  and  soldiers,  and 
banished  to  the  Cheraonese,  where  he 
died  in  655.  On  account  of  these  sufifor^ 
ings,  he  was  numbered  amonc  the  saiptsi 
We  have  18  epistles  of  his,  of  little  valuer 
— Martin  V,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- . 
lonna,  was  chosen  pope  in  1417,  ailer  'the 
abdication  of  Gregory  XII,  and  the  depo- 
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ntion  of  Benedict  XIII,  dwinff  the  coub- 
cil  of  Constance.  No  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  folloffers  has  ever  been  conse- 
crated with  such  solemnity^.  He  rode  on 
a  white  hone,  ifHiich  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  elector  of  die  Palatinate, 
both  on  foot,  led  by  the  bridle.  A  number 
of  princes,  and  a  whole  council,  formed 
his  retinue.  H^  fint  act  was  to  promul^ 
gate  a  bull  against  the  Hussites,  which  is 
remarkable  mm  the  circumstance  that  in 
it  the  popeseems  to  recocnise  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  councils.  In  1418,  he 
dissolved  the  council  of  Constance,  though 
a  number  of  difficulties  were  not  adjustMl, 
and  dissensions  continued  in  the  church. 
Benedict  XIII  still  lived ;  and,  at  his  death, 
in  1434,  a  new  antipope  was  elected  in 
Clement  VIII,  who  nrst  renounced  his 
pretensions  in  1429,  when  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Minorca  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion. A  council  which  Martin  V  convened 
at  Pavia,  and  thence  removed  to  Sienna, 
was  diBBolved,  withoot  having  establishckl 
any  thinff.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1431. 
He  has  me  merit  of  havinff  restored  unity 
to  the  church,  and  pacii&d  Italy.  We 
yet  possess  some  works  of  hi& 

MAKTiir,  don  Juan,  £1  Empeeinada 
(SeelKez.) 

Martih,  J^uis  Claude,  St,  a  mysdcal 
writeiv  of  noble  descent  (marquis),  was 
bora  at  Amboise,  in  Toumune,  Jan.  18, 
1743,  entered  early  the  militaiy  service, 
travelled  over  Europe,  served  during  the 
revolution  in  the  national  guard,  and  retir- 
ed to  solitude.  He  died  at  Antny,  near 
Chatillon,  Oct  14, 1603.  He  was  modest 
and  pious:  his  works  are  full  of  s3rmboiic 
mysdcism.  ite  found  a  nuniber  of  ad* 
herents,  who  called  themselves  Martinitig, 
He  translated  Jacob  Bdhme's  Aurora 
{MorgenrHUie),  His  mystical  work  Des 
Erreun  et  dt  la  ViriU  (Lyons,  1775)  is 
&mousL  He  fiuther  wrote  Tableau  furfu- 
rd  des  RapporU  qui  exUlent  entre  Dieu^ 
PHomme  et  PUnivtrs  (Edinbui^h,  1782,  2 
vols.);  De  P Esprit  des  Choses  (1800,  2 
vols.);  JScee  Homo;  Le  nomd  Homme  ( 1796^ 
MnisUrt  de  PHomme  d^Esprit  (1802); 
V Homme  dt  Disir  (new  ed.,  Metz,  1802; 
2vol8.);  LeCroeodil,  aula  Guerre  duBien 
et  du  Mai,  Potme  ^neo-mifgiqaej  en  CH 
Chants  (1800);  De  Dieu  el  de  laJ^ature, 
&c. 

MAHTTif,  Chiistopher  Reinhard  Dietrich ; 
counseUor  of  the  high  court  of  appeal, 
privy  counsellor  of  justice  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Saze- Weimar,  &c;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  Ger- 
many, particulariy  in  the  branch  of  judi- 
cial procedure,  on  which  he  has  written  a 


manual,  which,  since  1800^  has  gone 
through  eight  editions.  He  was  boni  itt 
Hesse,  went  to  G6ttingen  when  15  yean 
old,  uid  became  a  fawyer  three  yean 
later.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  G6t- 
tingen  and  at  Heidelberg,  which  political 
troubles  obliged  him,  in  1815,  to  leave; 
and  he  received  an  appointment  in  Wei« 
mar,  at  the  same  time  lecturing  in  Jena. 
He  has  drawn  up  an  order  of  procedure, 
and  a  criminal  code,  for  Weimar,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sanctioned.  He  baa 
appeared,  besides,  as  a  political  writer,  and 
was  editor  of  the  New  Bhenish  Mercury, 
from  1816  to  181& 

Martin,  John,  a  distinguished  livinff 
artist,  is  a  native  of  an  obscure  town,  called 
Haydon-bridtfe,  on  the  Tyne,  about  six 
miles  from  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
He  was  bora  in  July,  1789,  and  was  fint 
inspired  with  a  love  of  painting  by  seeing 
some  drawings  made  by  his  brotiier,  which 
he  immediately  copied  and  surpassed. 
After  struggling  with  various  difficulties^ 
he  went  to  London,  and  there  obtained 
patrons.  His  first  successful  picture  vnia 
Sadak  in  search  of  the  Watere  of  Obbv* 
ion.  This  vras  followed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  Joshua,  the  DestructioD 
of  Babylon,  Belsbazzar's  Feast,  and  the 
Destraction  of  Herculaneum.  The  two 
last  of  these  pictures  wei^  exhibited  at 
Bullock's  museum,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  more  than  fifty  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  paid  to  see  them,  t&ough  one  of 
them  had  before  been  open  to  public  view 
at  the  British  gallery.  Mr.  Martin  has 
since  executed  a  magnificent  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  is  Sardanapalus,  or  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  anothw  representing 
the  deluge.  All  his  pictures  have  been 
enrnved  by  himself.  In  1830,  enffravings 
of  his  Belshazzar,  Joshua,  and  the  Deluge, 
having  been  presented  to  the  king  of 
France  by  the  French  academy,  that 
prince  ordered  a  medal  to  be  suruck,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Martin,  in  token  of  his  esteem. 
The  genius  of  this  artist  inclines  him  to 
represent  the  vast,  the  terrible,  the  obscure, 
the  supernamral.  The  horrors  of  the 
tempest,  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  aw- 
ful immensity  of  space,  are  combined  with 
the  gorgeousness  and  sublimity  of  the  arch- 
itecture and  drapery,  and  the  tempest  of 
tenror  and  despair  in  the  human  breast 
Yet,  in  point  of  finish,  in  coloring  and  in 
drawing,  he  is  deficient  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  but  wants  some  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  artist  (See  the  EdMwj^ 
Review,  June,  1839.) 

Martiket;  a  word  firequenUy  used  to 
signify  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  some- 
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tiones  gtres  offieen  aad  Boldien  unoeoee- 
WBory  trouble.  It  is  supfMsed  to  have  orici- 
Btted  from  an  adjutant  of  that  name,  who 
waa  in  high  repute  as  a  drill  officer,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  word  also 
agnifies,  in  Fiench,  a  sort  of  scourge,  used 
by  scbod-masters ;  and  perhaps  this  in- 
strument may  have  been  the  true  source 
of  the  above  military  term. 

Maktini,  JohniBaptist,  a  skilful  com* 
poeer  and  musician,  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1706,  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Mi- 
nim Friars,  and  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Asia ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return,  that 
lie  entirely  devoted  himself  to  music.  His 
prosreRB  was  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  wss  appointed  chapel-master  to  a 
convent  of  his  order  in  Bologna,  which 
situation  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1784, 
exercising,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions 
of  piofeswir;  and  from  the  school  of  Mar- 
tini issued  some  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers in  Italy.  He  wrote  a  Histcnr  of 
Music  (in  3  vols.,  folio) ;  as  also  an  Essay 
on  Counterpoint;  and  Con^tendio  ddia 
Theoria  cfe'  JVumen. 

Martinico,  or  Martinique  ;  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France  ;  48 
miles 'long,  and  about  16  broad;  square 
miles,  360;  population,  in  18!^,  101,865; 
9937  whites,  10,786  free  people  of  color, 
and  81,143  slaves;  chief  towns,  St  Pierre 
and  Fort  Royal ;  Ion.  61»  to  6P  96^  W.; 
kt  14""  24'  to  14^^  56^  N.  It  is  very  uneven, 
and  intersected,  in  all  parts,  by  a  number 
of  hillocks,  which  are  mostly  of  a  coni- 
cal fonn.  ^hree  mountains  rise  above 
these  smaller  eminences.  The  highest 
bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano. 
The  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  con- 
tinually atUBct  the  clouds,  which  occasion 
noxious  damps,  and  contribute  to  make  it 
horrid  and  maccessible,  while  the  two 
others  are  in  most  parts  cultivated.  From 
these  mountains,  hut  chiefly  from  the  first, 
issue  many  springs  that  water  the  island. 
These  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle 
streams^  are  chanjred  into  torrents  on  the 
slightest  storm.  Their  quality  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  pass  through : 
in  some  places,  they  are  excellent,  in  oth- 
ers, so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  are  obl^ped 
to  drink  the  water  they  have  collected  in 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  yellow  fever 
made  great  nvam  in  1825 :  liurricanes, 
in  1813, 1817, 1^  were  destructive:  the 
earthquakes  of  1833  and  1828  dkl  but  litde 
damage.  Of  75^381  hectares,*  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  island,  17,622  ard  em- 

*  A  hectare  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  English 
acres. 


ployed  in  raisiBg  sagar^^ne,  3861  co^e, 
719  cocoa,  491  cotton ;  17^91  is  pasturage, 
19,997  woods.  The  annual  production  is 
valued  at  21,000,000  fiuics.  The  island 
consumed  French  products  to  the  value 
of  1^000,000  in  1824,  and  exported  to  the 
mother  country  18,000,000  in  value.  The 
tonnage  engaged  in  this  commerce  was 
33,500  tons.  The  revenue,  in  1823,  was 
4,000,000.  It  has  a  garrison,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  council,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  governor.  Mar- 
tinique was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1493,  and  occupied  by  the  French  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
The  English  captured  it  repeatedly;  for 
the  last  time,  iq  1809,  and  restored  it  to 
France  in  1814. 

Marttn,  Heniy,  an  able  missionajy, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,,  in  1781;  in  179/, 
entered  @t  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  aodetv  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
1802.  The  following  year,  he  took  orders, 
and,  in  1805,  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain  , 
to  the  East  India  companv.  In  the  East, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  the  native  languafle&  He 
became  master  of  Sanscrit,  translated  the 
Common  Prayer  into  Hindoostanee,  and 
performed  divine  service  publicly  in  that 
Jangua^.  From  India,  he  proceeded  to 
Shiraz  m  Peraa,  and  translated  the  Ffeiahns 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian 
tonffue.  He  also  held  conferences  with 
the  learned  Mohammedans,  and  converted 
some  of  them  to  Christianity.  He  died 
of  a  decline,  in  Persia,  Oct  16, 1812. 

Martyr,' Peter  (more  correctly  Pietro 
MeuUrt  tP^^n^hiera),  an  Italian  writer, 
who,  afler  havm^  attached  himself  to  the 
cardinal  Visconti,  and  to  the  arehbishop 
of  Milan,  went  to  Spain  (1487),  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  military  service  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  then  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession.  Ferdinand 
employed  him  in  some  important  affairs, 
and  created  him  counseUor  of  the  Indies. 
Charles  V  also  treated  him  vnth  fiivor. 
He  died  in  1526,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
His  principal  works  are  De  R^ma  uctan- 
wis  tt  Ortt  nooo  Decades, — a  history  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, from  their  own  relations ;  De  Jh- 
guUa  wuper  inoenHa  (1521) ;  De  Legatione 
B€M&mea,-'-9n  account  of  his  embassy 
to  E^pt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent 
him,  in  1501 ;  and  his  OpuB  EpttkiUaianu 

Marttr,  Peter  (whose  family  name 
was  Ferm^t],  one  of  the  earliest  Protest- 
ant divines,  distinguished  for  learning  and 
abilities,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1600,  and  entered,  at  the  age  of  16,  into 
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die  ord^r  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  An- 
f  usdae,  at  the  monaateir  of  Fiesole.  In 
1519,  he  removed  to  radua,  where  he 
studied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  1526^ 
he  commenced  preacher,  and  attracted 
great  applause  in  several  cities  of  Italy. 
AAer  receiving  numerous  important  of- 
fices in  his  order,  his  reUgious  opinions 
were  considered  as  savoring  too  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy,  and,  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Protestant 
clersy  (1542).  Soon  after,  he.  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg,  and,  in 
1547,  accx>mpanied  Bucer,  Fa^us,  and 
other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation 
of  archbishop  Cnmmer,to  England.  Mar- 
tyr had  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
in  marrying  a  nun,  who  had  renounced 
her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford,  in  1549,  and  bo- 
came  a  very  efficient  assistant  to  the  Eng- 
lish reformed  clergy,  in  carrying  on  their 
plans  of  innovation  in  the  church.  On 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  being  com- 
manded to  quit  the  country,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  resumed  his  former  sit- 
uation. In  1556)  he  removed  to  Zurich, 
to  occupy  the  office  of  theological  profes- 
sor. In  1561,  he  assisted  at  the  tamous 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  held  at  Poisay,  in  France ;  and 
died  at  Zurich,  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  was  .the  author  of  many 
works  on  divinity,  including  commenta- 
ries on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
Calvin  in  erudition,  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  his  personal  character 
was  extremely  amiable. 

Martyrs  (fit>m  the  Greek  fuiprvp,  a  wit- 
ness) ;  a  name  applied,  by  thd  Christian 
church,  to  those  persons,  in  particular, 
who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chrisdanity,  and 
during  the  mat  persecutions,  suffisred  ig- 
nomjnv  and  death,  rather  than  renounce 
their  mith,  and  thus  testified  their  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  anima- 
tion which  faitli  inspires  in  noble  minds, 
wherever  it  is  opposed  and  oppressed,  has 
given  to  the  Christian  church  many  heroic 
examples  of  this  sort ;  and,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  religious  tyranny  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  which  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  worldly  good 
for  faith.  An  account  of  the  life,  perse- 
cutions and  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
is  caUed  martyrology.  Clement  I,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  attempted  a 
woric  of  this  Jdnd.    The  Roman  maityr- 


ology  is  the  most  eelebnted.  (On  the 
worship  of  martyrs^  see  the  article  jSSamts.) 
Martyr,  in  a  wider  sense,  is  used  for  any 
innocent  person  who  sufien  in  a  good 
cause,  or  m  a  cause  which  he  conaklen 
so ;  thus  we  say,  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  to  a  cause,  &c.  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Persteutions.) 
Martyrs,  JEra  of .  (See  JE^poc^) 
Marfyrs,  DsHioals  of  the,  seem  to  have 
been  observed  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  Christians  offered  prayera  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  example  which  they  had 
given  to  the  world.  The  rite  was  con- 
cluded with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  the  distribution  of  arms.  Eu- 
lo|pes  were  also  delivered,  and  accounts 
of  the  hves  and  actions  of  the  deceased 
read.  These  festivals  were  called  the 
hirthrdays  of  the  martyrs,  because  on  the 
day  of  their  death  they  were  bom  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  life.  The  churches  or 
chapels  consecrated  to  the  martyre  were 
styled  martyria.  They  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  contained  their  bones,  and 
sometimes  were  particular  rooms  in  the 
great  churches^ 

Marvell,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Kin^ 
ton-upon-Hull,  in  1620,  and  sent  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  was 
inveigled  away  by  some  Jesuitical  emis- 
saries, and  was  found  bv  his  fiither  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  London,  and  induced 
to  return  to  college.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1640,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  distinguished  himself  by  some 
humorous  satires  against  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  an  English  poetaster,  resident  at 
Rome,  which  circumstance  induced  Diy- 
den  to  give  the  name  of  Mac  FUcknoe  to 
his  satire  against  ShadweU.  He  after- 
wards acted  as  secretary  to  the  English 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  re- 
tum,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Milton,  in 
his  office  of  Latin  secretary.  In  1660,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  his 
native  place,  which  he  represented  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  obtained  a  high  char- 
acter for  diligence,  ability  and  integri^* 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Marvell  was  m 
the  opposition,  and  his  whole  effi)rtB,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  and  relisious  lib- 
erty. Although  he  rarely  spoke,  his  influ- 
ence was  great  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  prince  Rupert 
oflen  followed  his  advice.  He  had  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  poetical  effusions 
of  the  humorous  and  satirical  kind,  which 
were  very  effective  as  party  pieces,   Mar- 
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veil  was  the  author  of  several  tracts,  one 
of  which,  entitled  an  Account  of  the 
Growth  of  Popeiy  and  Arbitrary  Power 
in  England,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a 
reward  was  oSered  for  the  printer  and 
puhiisber.  Notwithstandinff  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  opposed  the  court,  his 
wit  made  him  a  favorite  ¥nth  Charies  II, 
who  deputed  the  lord  treasurer  Danby 
to  watt  upon  him,  with  the  t>ifer  of 
£1000,  and  a  promise  of  future  favor.  He 
rejected  the  bribe  without  hesitation ;  and 
was  obliged,  on  the  departure  of  the  cour- 
tier, to  send  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  The  life  of  Marvell  was  more  than 
once  threatened  by  his  irritated  enemies ; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  August, 
1078,  without  much  previous  illness,  has 
been  attributed,  iwith  no  support  from 
direct  evidence,  to  poison.  He  was  buried 
at  8t  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expense 
of  his  constituents,  who  voted  a  sum  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memon* ;  but  it 
was  not  admitted  by  the  rector.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Thompson,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (3 
vols.,  4to.,  1776). 

Mart  is  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew AGrtam  (strife,  disol)edience).  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  the  language  of 
the  church,  Our  Dear  Ladu,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  (in  French,  Notre-Dame;  Italian, 
Madonna ;  English,  Our  Lady),  is  describ- 
ed in  the  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  of  the  stem  of 
David,  who  lived  in  obscurity  in  Nazaredi, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  betrothed  to  Jo- 
seph, a  carpenter.  A  heavenly  nfessen- 
ger  broke  in  upon  her  solitude  with  a  sal- 
utation of  the  deepest  veneration.  The 
Virgin  was  astonished  at  the  appearance : 
her  modest  feelings  could  not  account  for 
such  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  angel 
saluted  her  as  the  highly-favored  of  God, 
and  announced  to  her  that  she  should 
bear  a  son,  who  should  be  called  the  8on 
of  God,  the  Ions-expected  Savior  of  the 
Jews.  **  How  shall  this  be,"  she  replied, 
**  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?"  The  angel 
informed  her  that  the  power  of  God  should 
overshadow  her,  and  make  that  which 
was  impossible  a  reaUty,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  her  aged  friend  Elizabeth,  who 
was  haiTon.  She  bowed  in  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Suprerae^^  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."  The  feelings  ex- 
cited bv  her  high  and  wonderful  desdny 
raised  her  above  doubt,  and  the  song  of 
praise  into  which  she  bursts  forth  at  her 
meeting  with  Elizabeth  expresses  the  joy 
which  she  felt  at  her  destination.  The  iitde 
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we  learn  ofher  feelings  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  salutations  of  the  shepherds,  and  his 
presentadon  in  the  temple,  show  that  the 
emotions  which  were  excited  by  the  an- 
nunciation still  remained.  She  sees  the 
connexion  between  the  vision  of  angek^ 
which  the  shepherds  related,  and  what 
she  aheady  knew :  she  was  not  astonished 
when  she  heard  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
Suneon.  At  the  wedding  in  Cana,  she 
sought  the  miraculous  power  of  her  Sod 
to  relieve  the  embarrassment  occanoned 
by  a  want  of  wine.  She  doubtless  attend- 
ed him  through  all  his  perilous  course, 
with  ever- watchful  anxiety;  for  we  find 
her  absorbed  in  sileht  sorrow  at  his  cross, 
with  the  beloved  disciple  John.  To  his 
care  Jesus  intrusted  her  as  to  a  son,  after 
which  she  disappears  from  history.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  centni^,  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Christians^ 
which  paid  her  too  little  or  too  much  ven- 
eration, dome  Thracian  and  Scythian 
women,  having  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  Chrffitianity,  carried  into  Arabia  thdr 
pagan  feelings  towards  a  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  established  a  formal  wondbip 
of  the  Virsin  Mary.  They  wor^ipped 
her  as  a  f^oddess  with  prayers,  processions 
and  sacnfices,  and,  among  other  ceremo- 
nies, ofiered  her,  on  a  carriage  consecrated 
to  her  service,small  cakes  (Greek,  koi^rig)^ 
whence  they  were  called  Cotfyrufiafw. 
Even  orthodox  theologians  began  to  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  Mary  always  remain- 
ed a  virgin  as  a  doctrine  of  &ith ;  and  a 
party  in  Arabia,  which  regarded  her 
as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  and  the 
mother  of  several  children  by  him,  was 
called  ^^ntidikomarianites,  that  ^  the 
adveraaries  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Helvidius  in  Palestine  and 
bishop  Bonosus  in  Illyria  were  declared 
heretics  for  the  avowal  of  similar  opin- 
ions. Poetiy  and  the  Catholic  church 
readily  adopted  the  image  of  Marv  for  an 
ideal  of  female  excellence.  With  the 
worship  of  saints,  the  veneration'  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  naturally  connected.  In 
the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  church 
began  to  celebrate  festivals  in  her  honor, 
of  which  the  Purification,  the  Annun^- 
tion  and  the  Visitation  (the  visit  of  Mary 
to  Elizabeth)  are  still  retauied  in  many 
Protestant  countries.  The  Greek  and 
Catholic  Christians,  and  the  schismatic 
churches  in  the  East,  observe  several  feasts 
besides  tj}e  above  in  honor  of  the  \irmn ; 
for  instance,  the  birth  of  Maiy,  and  oer 
ascension  to  heaven;  that  is,  her  death 
and  reception  to  heaven  (by  the  Catholics 
calWdtheAssun^ptum).  The  festival  of  the 
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immiicukite  conception  is  celebrated  only 
by  the  CatboUc  church.  It  was  fiisc  in- 
troduced in  1145:  it  was  not  leceiyed, 
however,  universally,  on  account  of  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Dominicans. 
These  disciples  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.  v.]  refused  to  admit  that  Mary  was 
conceived  and  bom  without  origiii^  sin. 
The  council  of  Trent  left  this  dispute  un- 
decided, notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  it  had  often  been  renewed.  The 
worship  of  Mary  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  power  of  several  old  im- 
ages of  the  Virgin.  Those  at  Loretto,  in 
Italy,  and  Czenstochow  (q.  v.),  in  Poland, 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  healinff 
powers, ,  both  in  diseases  of  mind  and 
body.  To  such  images,  the  Catholics 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform  pilgrim- 
ages to  obtain  the  indulgence  promised  to 
pilgrims  by  the  papal  bulls.  Several  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  among  which  are  the 
mendicant  order  of  Servites  (q.v.),  and  all 
the  orders  of  females  called  by  her  name ; 
for  example,  the  nOns  of  the  Conception, 
ofthe  Annunciation  (see  JVancuconj),  of 
the  Vifidtation. — Sacred  histoiy  mentions 
several  Maries:  1.  Mary  of  Betkamff  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  the  ready  scholar  and 
tender  worshipper  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
vouchsafed  his  peculiar  friendship  and  an 
imperishable  name  (Matthew  xxvi,  13).— 
2.  Mary  qf  MagdalOf  or  Mary  Magdaknt^ 
who  was  cured  by  Christ  ofan  inveterate 
disease,  and  proved  her  gratitude  by  tlie 
most  devoted  adherence  to  him.  She 
served  bun  with  her  property,  attended 
him  on  his  journeys,  and  wept  at  his  cru- 
cifixion. She  was  the  last  to  leave  his 
grave,  and  the  first  to  visit  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  behold 
her  risen  Lord.  (SeeJlfa^(2a2e7ie.}— a  Afo- 
rv,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  the  mother  of 
the  apostie  James,  and,  4.  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  both  of 
whom  we  find  at  his  cross  and  his  sepul- 
chre, and  who  had  probably  been  in  his 
train.  (For  the  Catholic  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  so  important  in  history,  and  for  its 
infiuence  on  the  fine  arts,  see  Virgin,  and 
SaxfUs.) 

Mart  of  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis 
II  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1573,  and  married  to 
Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  in  1600.  After 
his  death,  in  1610,  she  became  recent 
The  duke  of  Epemon  had  obliged  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  confer  on  her  the 
regency.  Maiy,  at  the  same  time  regent 
and  guardian  of  her  minor  son,  Louis  XIII, 
dismisBed  the  great  Sully,  and  allowed 


herself  to  be  guided  by  Italian  and  Sflto- 
ish  fiivorites.  The  state  lost  its  re^)ect 
abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  great  within.  A  treaty,  conclud- 
ed in  1614,  granted  to  the  nudcontents 
every  thing  which  they  had  asked  for; 
but  party  spirit  rose  anew,  as  Mail's  con- 
duct caused  universal  dissatis&ction,  she 
having  given  henseif  totally  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his 
wife, — the  two  most  shameless  fiivorites 
that  ever  stood  near  a  throne.  The  death 
of  this  marshal,  murdered  by  order  of 
Louis  XIII,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 
Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  whence  she 
proceeded  to  Angoultoe.  Richelieu,  then 
Dishop  of  Lu^on,  reconciled  the  mother 
and  son,  in  1619,  but  Maiy,  dissatisfied 
with  the  non-fiilfilment  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  kindled  a  new  war,  which, 
however,  was  soon  subdued.  After  the 
death  of  the  conniUAiU  de  Luynes,  her  en- 
emy, Mary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  she  introduced  Richelieu,  her 
favorite,  into  the  council;  but  hardly  had 
the  cardinal  reached  the  summit  of  his 
greatness,  when  he  made  his  former  pro- 
tectress sensible  that  he  was  no  lotiger 
dependent  upon  her,  and  she  immediately 
labored  to  eftect  his  downfidl.  Louis 
XIII  havinff  fidlen  seriously  sick  at  Lyons, 
she  obliged  nim  to  promise  to  abandon  the 
cardinal.  In  order  to  avoiid  the  fiilfilment 
of  this  promise,  the  king  endeavored  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties  after  his  recov- 
ery. Mary  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the 
king  was  so  much  displeased  that  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  her.  A  secret  council 
of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of  which 
was  the  cardinal,  who  showed,  in  a  lonf 
speech,  that  either  the  queen  or  he  himself 
must  be  sacrificed.  He  then  set  forth  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  state  fix>m 
without  and  within  so  forcibly,  that  the 
king  held  himself  lost  without  the  support 
of  his  prime  minister.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  state  agreed 
with  the  king,  partly  from  flattery,  partly 
from  fear  of  opposing  him,  partly  from  tfa® 
wretched  state  of  die  kingdom.  The  king 
was  apprehensive,  in  conseauence  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  cardiilal,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  put  her  second  son  Gaston  on 
the  throne.  The  queen  therefore  receiv- 
ed orders,  in  1631,  to  retire  to  the  castie 
of  Complete,  and  all  her  adherents  were 
either  banished,  or  confined  in  the  Bastile. 
The  queen  soon  felt  that  she  was  in  real- 
ity a  prisoner  at  Cqmpiegne,  and  fled,  in 
the  same  year,  to  Brussels.  She  after- 
wards repeatedly  demanded  justice  fivm 
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the  pariiament,  and  died  in  ld49;'in  great 
want,  at  Cologne.  Paris  owes  to  her  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
fine  aqueducts,  and  the  public  walk,  callM 
Cour94a'Beine,  She  was  jealous,  obsti- 
nate and  ambitious.  With  Henry  IV  she 
had  not  been  happier  than  with  Louis 
XIIL  The  amours  of  her  husband  caused 
her  the  greatest  srief,  and  jealousy  often 
excited  her  to  vicuence.  With  unbounded 
passion,  she  united  all  the  weaknesses  of 
her  sex.  She  was  ambitious  fimn  vanity, 
confiding  from  want  of  intelligence,  and 
more  avaricious  of  distinction  than  power. 
Her  Inography  appeared  in  1774  (Pans, 
3  vols.). 

Marit  I,  Gueen  of  En^^land,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  by  Cathanne  of  An^n, 
was  bom  in  1516.  In  her  infancy,  she 
was  betrothed,  first  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  and,  lasdy,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  her  mother's  death,3he  was  declared 
illegitimate,  but  was  restored  to  her  rights, 
when  the  succession  was  finally  settl^  in 
1544.  She  was  bred  up  by  her  mother, 
in  a  zealous  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  fidth  ;  on  which  account,  she 
was  treated  with  risor  under  Edwaid  VI. 
She  ascended  the  Uirone  in  1553,  after  an 
Abortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor 
of  lady  Jane  Grey.  One  of  her  first 
measures  was  the  reinstatement  of  the 
prelates  who  had  been  superaeded  in  the 
late  reign,  while  Cranmer  was  prosecuted 
for  hi^h  treason,  and  several  other  Protest- 
ant bishops  imprisoned.  The  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  arch-duke  Philip, 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  afterwaros 
Philip  II,  united  as  it  was  with  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Catholic  worehip, 
produced  much  discontent  Insurrections 
broke  out  under  Cave,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Wyat,  in  Kent,  which,  although  sup- 
pressed, fonned  sufiicient  excuses  for  im- 
muring the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
Tower,  and  dooming  the  youthfiil  and 
unfortunate  Jane  Grev  (q.  v.)  and  her  hus- 
band, Gruildford  Dudley,  who  had  been 
'  hitherto  spared,  to  execution.  Philip  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1554,  when  the  nup- 
tiab  were  celebrated ;  but  the  attempts  of 
.  Mary  to  secure  him  a  paramount  authori- 
ty in  Endand  were  unsuccessftil.  She 
succeeded  better  in  a  reconciliation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  which  was  effected, 
in  great  form,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Pole. 
The  sanguinaiy  \xwb  a^nst  heretics 
.  were  revived,  and  those  shocking  scenes 
of  cruelty  followed,  which  have  fixed  upon 
this  princess  the  hatefiil  epithet  of  bloody 
queen  Maiy.  The  legate  Pole  disapproved 


of  this  severity;  but  the  aiguments  of 
Gardiner  and  others  were  more  congenial 
to  thegloomy  bigotry  of  the  sovereicn, 
and  27/  persons  were  committed  to  Uie 
fian!Le&  including  prelates,  private  clergy- 
men, lawmen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and 
even  chddren.  Her  union  with  Philip  II 
was  equally  unpropitious  to  herself  and 
the  nation.  Eleven  years  younger  than 
the  queen,  he  treated  her  with  great  ne|^- 
lect ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his 
threat  of  desertion,  England  vras  forced 
into  a  war  vrith  France^  and  the  assistance 
of  English  troops  fiicilitated  the  Span- 
ish victory  over  the  French  at  St  Quen- 
tin.  Tbisresult,  which  was  of  no  service 
to  England,  was  ouickly  counterbalanced 
at  her  expense,  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
which  was  taken  in  1558,  after  it  had  been 
in  die  hands  of  the  English  for  200  years. 
This  disgrace  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  who  was  already  declining  fiom  a 
dropsical  complaint,  and  preyed  upon  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  hanied  of  her  suh- 
jects,  and  the  indifilerence  or  averaion  of 
her  husband.  She  terminated  her  short 
and  dark  reign,  of  litde  more  than  five 
years,  in  November,  1558,  in  the  42d  year 
of  her  age.  Mary  was  not  destitute  of  the 
characterisdc  vigor  and  ability  of  her  fiun- 
ily ;  but  her  natural  capacity  was  clouded 
by  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  fostered  by 
the  connexion  of  her  mother's  divorce  and 
ill-treatment  with  the  separation  finom  the 
see  of  Rome.  Hatefiil  as  was  the  severity 
really  displayed,  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  highly  exaggerated,  and  censured 
with  too  little  regard  t6  the  intolerance 
prevalent  in  that  age.  With  Maiy  I, 
ended  the  dominion  of  popery  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mart  II,  queen  of  England,  bom  in 
1662,  was  the  daufffater  of  James,  duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II,  by  his  wife 
Aime  Hyde,  dauffhter  of  lord  Clarendon. 
She  was  married,  in  1677,  to  WiUiam, 
prince  of  Orange,  and,  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  efiected,  which  dethroned  her 
father,  Mary  vras  declared  joint-posses6(N* 
of  the  throne  vrith  her  husband,  king 
William,  on  whom  all  the  administration 
of  the  government  devolved.  This  ar- 
rangement cost  Mary  no  sacrifice,  her 
strong  regard  to,  and  profound  respect  for, 
her  consort  being  always  conflf)icuou& 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  the  church  of  England. 
Durinff  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland, 
in  16^,  Mary  managed  parties  at  home 
with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with 
equal  ability  during  his  various  visits  to 
the  continent    The  unfiiendly  terms  on 
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wliioh  die  fired  wkh  her  nler  Ahne 
haine  been  regarded  as  a  blemish  io  her 
character;  but  political  jealousies, and  the 
weak  attachmeDtof  the  latter  to  pverbear- 
ing  favorites,  may  sufficiently  account  for 
it  Maiy  died  <n  the  small-pox^-at  Ken- 
angtOD,  in  the  year  16(^,  in  her  33d  year. 
(See  fmiam  III) 

Mart  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  cele- 
braled  for  her  beauty,  her  accomplish- 
ment!, her  errors,  and  her  misfortunes^ 
was  bom  Dec 8, 1543,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  V  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen, 
Maiy  of  Lorraine,  a  French  priDcees,  of 
the  fiunily  of  Guise.  Her  father  dying 
when  she  was  about  eight  days  old,  vio- 
lent disputes  arose  among  the  nobility 
about  the  guardianship  of  the  infimt  sove- 
reign, and  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs. 
Tab  regency  was  at  length  vested  in  the 
earlof  Arran,and  Henry  VIII  of  England 
haviaig  demanded  the  hand  of  M»ry  in 
roaitiage  for  his  son  Edward,  the  regent's 
rejection  of  the  proposal  occasioned  a  war, 
in  which  the  Scoti  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh.  At  the  age  of  six, 
the  young  qfieen  was  sent  by  her  mother 
to  France,  where  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  every  branch  of  learning  and 
petite  accomplishment  which  vras  fash- 
ionable at  that  period,  April  20,  1558, 
she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  after- 
vrards  Francis  II.  He  died  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
in  December,  1560,  and  the  widowed 
queen  returned  to  Scotland.  The  future 
incidentB  of  her  life  are  matter  of  well- 
known  history,  and,  remarkable  as  they 
are,  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  most  impor- 
tant can  alone  be  introduced  into  this  ar- 
ticle. The  queen,  having  received  over- 
tures of  marriage  from  various  quar- 
ters, gratified  her  inclination  by  uniting 
herself  with  her  cousin,  the  young  ana 
handsome  Heniy  Stuart,  lord  Damley, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
James  VI.  Damley  proyed  a  profligate 
and  ungrateful  husband,  and  a  weak  and 
worthless  man.  Excited  by  jealousv,  he 
caused  his  wife's  secretary,  David  Rizzio, 
to  be  murdered  in  her  presence,  and  ofi^r- 
cd  her  many  other  indignities,  which  pro- 
duced an  open  quarrel  between  them. 
An  apparent  reconciliation  took  place, 
when  Damley,  who  had  continued  to  re- 
side separately  from  the  queen,  was  aasas- 
fitnated,  and  the  house  he  had  inhabited 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  Febm- 
ary,  1567.  This  barbarous  transaction 
was  but  very  imperfectly  investigated; 
and,  in  the  month  of  May  foUowmg,  the 


imprudent  Maiy  wedded  die  eari  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  openly  accused  as  the 
murderer  of  the  late  king.  Scotland  soon 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  dvii  dis- 
cord. The  people  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  queen.  Both  well,  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw,  took  refuge  in  Den- 
mark; and  Mary  was  made  a  captive, 
treated  with  insult  and  contempt,  and 
committed  to  custody  in  the  caatle  of 
Loch  Leven.  Afler  some  months'  con- 
finement, she  effected  her  escape,  and, 
assisted  by  the  few  friends  \^ho  still 
remained  attached  to  her,  made  an  eflbrt 
for  the  recovery  of  h^  power.  She 
was  opposed  by  the  earl  oi  Murray,  the 
natural  son  of  James  V,  who  had  obtiuned 
the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  son. 
The  fcwittle  of  Langside  ensured  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies;  and,  to  avoid  fil- 
ing again  into  their  power,  she  fled  to 
England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  That  princess  treated 
her  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  personal  and 
political  rival ;  and,  after  keeping  her  a 

Erisoner  during  eighteen  yean,  she  caused 
er  unfortunate  captive  to  be  tried  and 
executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  her  eov- 
ernment  Maty  received  the  news  of  her 
destined  &te  with  great  sereniQr;  wrote 
her  will,  and,  having  prepared  herself  for 
death,  iiy  practising  the  ceremonies  en- 
joined l^  the  Oathoiic  faith,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  suffered  decapi- 
tation, Feb.  8, 1587,  in  the  castle  of  Foth- 
eringhay,  where  she  had  been  long  con- 
fined ;  and,  Aug.  1,  was  interred,  vrith 
great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Her  body  was  subsequently  re- 
moved, by  her  son,  James  I,  to  Henry 
VII's  chapel,  Westminster,  where  a  mag- 
nificent monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory.  She  wrote  with  elegance  m  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  and  manv 
of  her  compositions  have  been  preserved, 
consisting  of  poems,  letters,  and  a  dis- 
course of  royal  advice  to  her  son.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Maiy,  oueen  of 
Scots,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  the  hstof  her  par- 
tisans may  be  mentioned  Goodal,  W.  Tyt- 
ler  and  Whitaker;  while  the  Scottish  his- 
torians, doctor  Robeitson  and  Laing,  have 
exhibited  the  evidence  against  her.  ''No 
inquiry,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  "  has  been  able  to  bring  us  to 
that  clear  opinion  upon  the  guilt  of  Mary 
which  is  expressed  by  many  authors,  or 
to  guide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  mvor  of  her  innocence  of  all  accession, 
direct  or  tacit,  to  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  others  have  maintained  with  the 
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same  obstioacy.  The  great  error  of  mar- 
ryiDg  Both  well,  stained  as  Ke  w|s  byuni- 
versa!  suspicion  of  Damley's  murder,  is  a 
•  spot  upon  her  character  for  which  we  in 
vatn  seek  an  apology.  What  excuse  she 
is  to  derive  from  the  brutal  ingratitude  of 
Damley ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty of  the  fiercest  set  of  nobles  who  ex- 
isted in  any  age ;  what  from  the  manners 
of  a  time  in  which  assassination  was  oflen 
esteemed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  the  dis- 
charse  of  a  debt  of  honor,  must  be  left  to 
the  charity  of  the  reader."  Chalmer's  Life 
of  Mary  (1818)  and  Miss  Benger's  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  (1823)  may  be  consulted. 
The  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  furnished  a 
subject  for  the  tragic  muse  of  Schiller 
and  Alfieri. 

Mart's  College,  Mount  St,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Emmettsburg,  in 
Frederic  county,  Maryland ;  distant  irom 
Baltimore,  50  miles,  and  60  from  Wash- 
ington city.  It  was  established,  in  1809, 
bv  doctor  Dulois,  now  Catholic  bishop  of 
New  York.  In  1830,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  and  named  Mount  St 
Mary's  college.  Only  12  students  have 
been  graduated ;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year  beginning  with  Ju- 
ly, 1831,  is  130.  The  government  of  the 
college  is  vested  in  a  council  of  diree- 
tore.  There  are  9  professors,  and  16 
associate  professors  and  tutors.  The  phil- 
osophical apparatus  is  very  good,  and  the 
library  consists  of  7,000  volumes.  There 
is  only  one  vacation,  viz.  from  July  1  to 
August  15.  Commencement  is  in  the 
last  week  of  June. 

Mart's  College,  St    (See  Baltimore.) 

Mart's  Falls,  St ;  rapids  on  the  river 
St  Mary's,  between  lake  Superior  and 
lake  Huron.  The  water  descends  22  feet 
10  inches  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Canoes  and  barges  descend  the  falls 
with  a  full  load,  and  ascend  with  half  a 
load.      . 

Mart's  River,  St.  ;  a  sntall  river 
which  separates  Georgia  from  Florida, 
and  runs  mto  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  30° 
4^N.;lon.81°40' W. 

Martland.;  one  of  the  Unite<J  States 
of  America,  bounded  Dorth  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  east  by  Delaware 
and  the  Adantic  ocean,  south-west  and 
west  by  Virginia;  Ion.  75<>  lO'  to  79°  20^ 
W. ;  lat  38°  to  39°  44^  N. ;  square  miles, 
13^;  population  in  1790,  319,721;  in 
1800,  349,692;  1810,  380,546;  in  1820, 
407,350;  in  1830,  446,9ia  The  number 
27» 


of  slaves  included  in  this  last  number  was. 
102,878;  and  of  free  people  of  color, 
52,912.  The  increase  of  population  for 
the  last  40  years  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
one  uer  cent?  per  annum.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  colored  population  and 
the  white  is  as  1  to  1.87.  The  seat  of 
government  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis. 
Baltimore  is  much  the  largest  city.  Fred- 
ericktown,  Hagerstown,  Easton  and  Cum- 
berland are  considerable  towns.  Chesa- 
peake b^  divides  the  state  from  north  to 
south.  The  part  of  the  state  east  of  the 
bay  is  called  the  eastern  shore,  the  part 
wes^  the  toestem  shore.  The  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the 
northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  much  intersected  by  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  having  few  springs,  and 
abounding  with  stagnant  water.  In  this 
part,  the  air,  in  summer,  is  moist,  sultry 
and  disagreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  agues  and  intermittent  fevers, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. The  Maryland  part  of  the  penin- 
sula included  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  is  much  loiyer  and 
more  uniformly  level  than  the  I>elaware 
part  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  said  to' be 
peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised  in  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  eastern  shore.  The 
country  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake^  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
resembles  that  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Above  these  falls,  the  country  becomes 
hilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
it  is  mountainous.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  are  crossed  by  several  ridges  of 
mountains.  All  the  uneven  country 
abounds  with  springs  of  excellent  water, 
and  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious  and 
agreeable.  There  are  excellent  orchards 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries.  The  forests  abound  in  nut- 
bearing  trees,  which  feed  great  numbers 
of  swine.  These  swine  run  wild,  and, 
when  fattened,  are  killed,  barrelled,  and 
exported.  Beef  and  mutton  are  also 
plentiful.  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use 
is  raised  in  Maryland,  but  its  quality  is 
not  good.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  which  divides  this  state  from 
Virginia;  Susquehanna,  Patapsco,  Elk, 
Sacsafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke, 
and  Pocomoke.  The  most  considerable 
export  from  this  state  is  that  of  flour ;  next 
to  this  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  principallv  of  iron,  Indian  coriL 
pork,  flax-seed  and  beans.    The  trade  of 
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Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from 
Baitiinore  wiUi  the  otlier  states,  the  West 
Indies,  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
(luring  the  year  ending  Sej^t,  18X>,  was 
SSii)C)iiyl7S,  The  tonnage  or  vessels  own- 
ed December  31,  18^,  was  170,948. 
The  tonnage  of  steam-boats,  in  1827,  was 
ta^i^.  The  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  Maryland  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  There  are  nlto  many 
]*r(;sbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
liaptists  and  Friends,  and  several  denomi- 
nations having  less  numbers.  The  legis- 
lative jiower  IS  vested  in  a  senate  of  15 
members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  con- 
sisting of  80  members;  and  these  two 
branches  are  styled  the  general' asseiMy 
of  Maryland,  The  mem&rs  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  four  from  each  county,  are 
I'lected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the 
iirst  Monday  in  October;  and  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  senate  are  elected  eveiy  fifth 
year,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September, 
at  Annapolis,  by  electors  who  are  chosen 
by  die  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
same  month.  These  electors  choose  by 
ballot  nine  senators  from  the  western 
shore,  and  six  fixim  the  eastern,  who  bold 
their  office  for  ^ve  years.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
elected  aimually  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  tiie general  assembly.  No  one  can  hold 
tJie  office  of  governor  more  than  three 
veai^  successively,  nor  be  eligible  as  gov- 
ernor until  the  expiration  of  four  years 
after  ho  has  been  thrice  elected.  The 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
delegates.  The  general  assembly  meets 
annually  at  Annapolis,  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  council  of  the 
governor  is  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January ;  the  governor  nominates  to 
office,  and  the  council  *  appoints.  The 
constitution  grants  tlie  right  of  suffirage  to 
every  free  white  male  citizen,  above  21 
years  of  age,  having  resided  12  months 
within  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the 
countv,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  or 
of  Baltimore,  next  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  ofifers  to  vote.  The  state  is 
divided  into  six  judicial  districts,  for  each 
of  which  there  a^  three  judges.  Each 
court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  two  associates. 
The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated 
by  the  govenior,  and  appointed  by  the 
council ;  and  they  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior.    The  principal  literary 


seminaries  of  Mairland  are  the  nniveinty 
of  Maryland,  St  Mary's  college,  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  college  and  Baltimore  college  in 
Baltimore,  and  St  John's  college  at  An- 
napolis. There  are  several  academies, 
which  receive  $800  dollars  a  year  from  the 
state  treasury;  A  law  in  fiivor  of  primal^ 
schools  was  passed  in  1825,  and  has  been 
partially  carried  into  efiect  in  two  or  three 
counties.  The  state  has  a  school  fimd  of 
$75,000,  together  with  a  tax  for  the  same 
purpose  on  bank  capital,  of  20  cents  on 
every  $100.  Marvland  was  granted,  in  1632, 
by  Charles  I  of  England, to  sir  George  Cal- 
vert, lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catbouc,and 
an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  sec- 
retary to  James  I ;  but,  before  the  patent 
was  completed,  lord  Baltimore  died,  and  the 
patent,  dated  June  20,  1632,  was  given  to 
nis  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succ^ded  to 
his  tides,  and  who,  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  affiiin 
of  the  colony.  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
of  Cecilius,  lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed 
the  first  governor ;  and  he,  tofletner  with 
about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settie- 
ment  of  the  town  of  St  Maiy's,  in  1634. 
A  firee  toleration  of  religions  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  system  of  eqtiity  and  hu- 
manity was  practised  vrith  re^urd  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  state  was  named  ft»r 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charies  I.  Af- 
ter the  colony  of  Maryland  had  establish- 
ed its  general  assembly,  even  to  the  time 
of  die  revolution,  the  right  of  appointing 
the  governor,  and  of  approving  or  dinp- 
proving  the  acts  of  the  asseramy,  was  re- 
tained by  the  &milv  of  lord  Baltimore. 
The  constitution  of  Maryland  was  formed 
in  1776,  but  many  amendments  have  since 
been  made.— For  further  information,  see 
An  Historical  View  of  the  (rovemmetU 
of  Maryland^  from  its  CoUmizalUm  to  the 
present  Day  (Baltimore,  1831). 

Masaccio  (properly  Tomnuuo  Gtddo)] 
one  of  the  oldest  painters  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  to  whom  the  art  of  painting 
owes  very  much,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  about  1402,  at  St  Giovanni,  in  the 
Val  d'Amo.  In  the  church  del  Carmine, 
at  Florence,  are  some  excellent  paintings 
of  his,  also  at  St  Clemente,  in  Rome,  but 
in  a  bad  state.  Baldinucci  has  described 
his  life  accurately,  and  corrected  Yaaari. 
Both  place  Masaccio  amonff  the  first 
painters,  by  whom  the  hurimesB  and 
difficulty  of  the  art  vras  diminished,  and 
life  and  expression  given  to  it  Annibal 
Caro  composed  an  epitaph  for  him,  in 
which  he  saf  s  Buonarotti  taught  all  otber 
painters,  and  learned  fi:om  Masaccio  alone. 

MasanieUiO.    (See  JMajMnieBo.) 
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Mascabet  ;  the  swell  occasioned  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  by  the  uiflux  of  the 
tide  froai  the  sea,  counteracting  its  cur- 
rent, and  thus  forcing  back  its  waters.  In 
large  rivers,  where  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  is  but  litde  if  at  all  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  the  collision  is  soroetiines 
tremendous,  and  is  attended  with  loud 
roarings,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons.  It  has  been  poetically  said 
that  the  genius  of  the  river  and  the  god  ^ 
of  the  ocean  contend  for  the  empb^  of  the 
waters.  The  Indians  in  South  Ameri- 
ca call  it  pororoccL  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  hues  in  Rokeby : 

Where  Orinoco^  in  his  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tnbtUe  tide, 
Bat  'gainst  broad  ocean  uiges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war. 

Maseres,  Francis,  cursitor  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  bom  in  1731,  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  studied  law,  was  made  at- 
torney-general of  Quebec,  and,  some 
years  after,  on  his  return  to  England, 
cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
an  exceUent  mathematician,  and  published, 
in  1759,  a  treatise  on  the  negative  sign,  in 
which  he  argues  against  the  doctrine  of 
negative  quantities.  He  also  printed  a 
collection  of  Scriptons  Loganthmici,  a 
work  in  6  vols.  4to. ;  a  Treatise  on  Life 
Annuities,  virith  several  Historical  Tracts ; 
and,  by  his  liberality,  induced  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hellins  to  undertake  his  edition  of 
Colson^s  translation  of  Agnesi's  IstUttzio- 
m  Ancdyticke.  He  died  in  May,  1^, 
aged  93. 

Mashau,  Abigail,  the  favorite  of  queen 
Anne,  noted  in  English  history  for  her 
political  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of 
Air.  HiU,  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
father  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  bankruptcy  of  her  father  obliged  her 
to  become  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  removed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  relative,  then  lady  Churchill, 
who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  princess  Anne.  She  retained 
her  situation  after  her  mistress  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  by  her  assiduity  and 
complaisance,  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
influence  over  her.  The  high  church 
principles  in  which  she  had  beeneducated, 
contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  was  secretly  attached  to 
the  tory  party,  though,  obliged,  in  the  be- 
gnnmg  of  her  reign,  to  favor  the  whiga. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Ma- 
sham,  in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel with  lady  Marlborough,  who  was,  in 


consequence  of  it,  deprived  of  her  majes- 
ty's confidence.  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the 
new  &vorite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  and,  in  1711,  Mr.  Masham  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife 
appear  to  have  deen  actively  engaged  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  toriesin  favor  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart.  Lady  Masham  lived  a 
long  time  in  i^tirement  after  the  death  of 
the  queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  tide  of  baron,  bestowed  on  her 
husband,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
her  only  son,  June  14, 1776. 

Masinissa,  kmg  of  the  Massyhans,  in 
Numidia,  the  son  of  king  Gula,  was  edu- 
cated at  Carthage.  While  yet  young,  he 
defeated  Syphax,  kins  of  the  Masstesyl- 
ians,  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  then 
served  in'  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Spain  against  the  Romans.  Fortune  at 
first  favored  his  enterprises;  but,  having 
been  totally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus 
at  Bietula,  with  Asdrubal  and  Mago,  he 
capitulated,  and  became  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  his  father 
died,  and  Mezetulus,'  an  enemy  to  his 
fiunily,  usurped  the  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  a  guardian.  When  Masinissa 
was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  back  to 
Africa,  and  re-conquered  his  paternal 
kinffdom.  During  this  period,  the  enmi- 
ty between  Syphax  and  Carthage  had 
ceased,  and  Asdrubal  had  given  to  Sy- 
"^phax  his  daughter,  Sophonisba,  who  had 
already  been  betrothed  to  Masinissa. 
Syphax,  at  the  instigadon  of  Asdrubal, 
attacked  Masinissa,  with  such  success  as  to 
compel  him  to  flee,  with  only  a  few  horse- 
men. He  then  conquered  the  country  of 
the  Massylians,  and  fiochar,  one  of  his 
generals,  pursued  Masinissa  so  closely 
Siat  he  escapKl  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  severely  wounded.  They  concealed  ' 
themselves  in  a  cave,  and  supported 
themselves  by  plunder,  till  Masinissa  re- 
covered firom  his  wounds.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  frontiers  of  Massy lia,  and, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  not  only  recov- 
ered his  patrimony,  but  invaded  Massoe- 
9^1ia  itselL  Syphax,  however,  again  de- 
feated him,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  only  70  horsemen.  He  await- 
ed there  die  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Ro- 
mans. Syphax  was  now  persuaded,  by 
the  Carthaginians,  to  restore  Masinissa  his 
kingdom;  for  they  hoped  to  gain  him 
thus  to  their  interests ;  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. The  junction  of  his  Numidi- 
an  cavalry  with  Asdrubal  was  only  to 
save  appearances;  he  kept  up  a  secret 
connexion  with  Scipio,  and  acquainted 
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him  with  all  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  last  openly  went  over  to  him.  He  now 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  vengeance  on 
Syphax.  With  the  aasistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  defeated  him  several  times,  pui^ 
sued  him  into  his  own  territopes,  and 
finally  made  him  prisoner,  with  his  son. 
By  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  the  con- 
quest was  completed,  and  Sophonisba 
now  fell  into  his  power.  Although  he 
had  resolved  to  punish  her  infidelity,  his 
early  love  was  revived,  when,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet,  she  begged  for  death, 
as  the  only  deliverance  from  the  shame 
of  Roman  bondage.  He  took  her  for  his 
wife,  expecting  thus  to  evade  the  claims 
of  the  Romans;  but  Scipio  demanded  her 
as  the  prisoner  of  the  Romans.  The  un- 
happy prince,  who  was  entirely  in  then: 
power,  found  that  nothing  but  death  could 
deliver  her  from  their  hands.  .  He  there- 
fore sent  her  a  poisoned  chalice,  which 
she  willingly  drank  o^  declaring  that  she 
died  with  pleasure,  since  it  was  by  his 
command,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and 
only  object  of  her  love.  Scipio  strove  to 
soothe  the  grief  of  Masinissa  by  the  high- 
est marks  of  honor.  He  conferred  xm 
him  the  title  of  king  in  the  presence  of 
the  army,  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold, 
a  curule  chair,'  &c.,  and  procured  from 
the  senate  the  confirmation  of  his  regal 
dignity.  Masinissa  continued  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  in  the 
batde  of  Zama,  against  Hannibal.  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage,  he 
recovered  not  only  all  his  former  posses- 
sions, but  also  a' part  of  the  territories  of 
Syphax.  His  hatred  aeainst  Carthage  re- 
mained unabated,  and  he  took  from  this 
republic  a  number  of  provinces,  which 
the  Romans  confirmed  to  him.  This  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  Masinissa  and 
Carthage.  The  king,  then  80  years  old, 
was  victorious.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out 
When  Masinissa  felt  death  approaching, 
he  sent  for  the  young  Scipio  iEmili&nus, 
and  gave  him  full  power  to  take  any 
measures  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to 
the  good  of  his  children.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  and  lefl  behind  him  the 
name  of  a  valiant  and  enlightened  prince. 
He  introduced  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion among  his  subjects,  and  taught  them 
the  advantages  of  agriculture. 

Mask,  the  Iroit,  or  the  Mah  with 
THE  Iron  Mask.  This  is  the  name  by 
which  is  designated  an  unknown  prisoner, 
who  has  excited  a  curiosity  so  much  the 
more  lively  as  it  has  appeansd  improbable 


that  it  should  ever  be  completely  satisfied. 
This  personage  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  of- the  finest  and  mo«t  noble 
figure.  (See  Voltaire's  «%e  6fLouis  X/K, 
ch.  25.)  He  was  carried,  about  the  year 
1662,*  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Pigneroi,  of  which  Samt  Mara 
was  governor.  He  wore,  during  the  jour- 
ney, a  black  velvet  mask,  and  orders  were 
given  to  kill  him  if  he  discovered  himself. 
In  1686,  ne  was  carried  by  Saint  Mare  to 
the  isle  of  Saint  Marguerite ;  and,  on  the 
passage,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
served as  upon  his  first  journey.  The 
marquis  of  Louvois  went  to  see  him,  and  < 
spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  deference,  t 
The  governor  himself  placed  the  plates 
upon  the  taUe,-and  afterwards  retired, 
shutting  the  door,  of  which  he  kept  the 
key.  One  day,  it  is  said,  the  prisoner 
wrote  vrith  a  knife  upon  a  silver  plate, 
and  threw  the  plate  fjx>m  the  window 
towards  a  boat,  which  was  moored  al- 
most at  the  foot  of  the  tow^.  A 
fisherman  picked  up  the  plate,  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  governor.  The  latter, 
astonished,  inquired  of  the  fisherman 
if  he  had  read  what  was  upon  the 
plate,  or,  if  any  one  bad  seen  it  in  his 
hands.  ''I  do  not  know  how  to  read," 
answered  the  fisherman  ;  ''I  have  just 
found  it ;  no  one  has  seen  it"  He  vras, 
nevertheless,  detained  for  several  da^s; 
and  the  governor,  when  he  dismissed  him, 
said  to  him,  "  Go ;  you  are  very  fortunate 
in  not  knowing  how  to  read."f  Saint 
Mara  having  been  appointed  ffovemor  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1698,  carried  me  prisoner 
with  him  there,  but  still  masked.  An 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
more   convenient,    and    furnished   with 

*  This  date  is  subject  to  some  difficulties.  Saint 
Mars  was  not  appointed  governor  of  Pigneroi 
until  Fouquet  «-as  broujriit  there,  whose  arrest 
took  place  December  30,  1664.  (Saint  Foil's 
Answer  to  P.  Grijfet,  page  126.J 

t  May  not  the  history  of  the  plate  be  an  incor- 
rect version  of  that  of  the  fine  shirt,  carelessly 
folded,  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  written  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  which  a  friar,  who  saw 
it  floating  under  the  window  of  this  unknown  per- 
son, earned  directly  to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  tell  him  if  he  had  read  any 
thing  upon  it.  In  spite  of  his  denial,  the  friar 
was  found,  two  days  aAerwards,  dead  in  his  bed. 
These  details,  and  others  concerning  the  abode 
of  the  mysterious  j>risoner  at  the  isle  of  Saint 
Mai^ente,  were  given  to  the  abb^  Papon,  who 
visited  this  prison,  Feb.  2,  1778,  by  an  officer  of 
the  French  company,  then  about  7*9  years  of  age, 
whose  father  had  been,  in  some  particulars,  toe 
confidant  of  Saint  Mars,  and  haa  carried  away, 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  dead  body  of  the  servant 
of  the  prisoner.  (Papon's  General  Hxstorv  of 
Provence,  voL  ii,  and  Journal  of  Learned  Men, 
0ec.,  1779,  p.  778.) 
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monl  cmte  than  thoae  of  the  other  unfor- 
tunate bdogs  who  inhabited  this  sad 
abode.  He. was  not  permitted  to  cross 
the  courts^  and  he  could  not  take  off  his 
mask  even  before  his  physician.  In  other 
respects,  the  greatest  attention  was  shown 
hiniy  and  nothing  which  lie  requested  was 
refused  him.  He  was  fond  of  fine  linen 
and  lace,  and  was  yery  attentive  to  his 
whole  personal  appearance.  His  educa- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  carefully  at- 
tended to ;  and  he  amused  his  leisure  by 
readinff,  and  plaving  upon  the  guitar. 
The  physician  oi  the  fiastile  related  that 
this  unknown  person  was  admirably 
formed,  and  that  he  had  a  veiy  fine  skin, 
idthough  rather  brown.  He  interested  by 
the  mere  sound  of  his  voice,  never  com- 
plaining of  his  situation,  and  never  giving 
any  hint  of  his  character.  Tliis  unlmown 
person  died  Nov.  19, 1703,  at  ten  o'clock 
m  the  evening,  without  having  undergone 
any  severe  sickness.  He  was  buried  the 
next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St  PauL 
He  wa&  it  is  said,  about  60  years  of  age, 
although  the  record  of  bis  dececioo,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  nam^ 
of  Marthioli,  makes  him  only  about  45. 
Orders  were  given  to  bum  every  thing 
which  had  been  emploved  in  his  service. 
The  walls  of  the  cbainber  which  he  had 
<XM»ipied  were  rubbed  down  and  white- 
washed. The  precautions  were  carried  so 
far,  that  the  tiles  of  his  room  were  removed, 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  have  displaced 
some  of  them,  to  conceal  a  letter  behind 
them.  Voltaire,  finom  whom  the  greater 
part  of  these  particulars  is  borrowed,  re- 
marks, that  at  die  period  when  the  prisoner 
was  confined,  no  person  of  importance  dis- 
appeared fiwm  Europe ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  must  have  been  one. 
The  marks  of  respect  which  Louvois  show- 
ed him,  prove  this  sufficiend^.  Conjec- 
ture has  exhausted  itself  to  discover  who 
this  mysterious  personage  miffht  be.  La- 
borde,  first  void  de  chasSbrt  of  Louis  XV, 
and  who  had  received  from  this  prince  ma- 
ny iMt>o&  of  confidence,  showed  a  desuv  to 
discover  him.  The  kin^  replied,  "  I  pity 
him,  but  his  detention  mjures  only  him- 
self and  has  prevented  great  misfortunes; 
you  cannot  know  him."  The  king  him- 
self had  not  learned  the  history  of  the  iron 
mask  till  his  majority,  and  he  never  in- 
trusted it  to  any  one.  The  author  of 
Secret  Memoirs,  to  serve  for  the  History 
of  Persia  (Pecquet),  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  raise  the  veil  which 
covers  the  unknown  prisoner.  In  this 
book,  puhliahed  in  1745^  he  pretends  that 


it  SB  the  count  of  Vermandois,  who  was 
arrested,  it  was  said,  for  having  given  a 
blow  to  the  dauphin ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  count  of  Vermandois  died  in  1683,  at 
the  siege  of  CouitraL  Lagrange  Chancel, 
in  a  letter  to  Frferon,  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
that  he  was  fiiisely  reported  to  h&ve  been 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Candia.  Saint  Foix, 
in  1768,  wished  to  prove,  in  his  turn,  that 
it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  beheaded  at  London, 
but  who  had  been  withdrawn  finom  pun- 
ishment Le  P.  Griffet,  who  held  the 
ofiice  of  confessor  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile,  fiom  Dec  3,  1745,  to  1764,  has 
examined  these  difi[erent  opinions  in  the 
Treatise  upon  the  Proofs  wliich  serve  to 
establish  die  Truth  of  History,  chap,  xiv ; 
and  he  adds  that  all  the  probabiliues  are 
in  favor  of  the  count  of  Vermandois. 
Voltaire  has  proved  {PkHoaoph.  Diet,  art 
Ana,  AntcdaUi)  that  the  unknown  prison- 
er could  be  no  one  of  the  personages  just 
mentioned,  but  does  not  declare  who  he 
was.  ^Hie  writer  of  this  artiol^,"  adds 
hv,  "knows,  peihapa,  more  of  hiip  than 
P.  Qrifiet,  ana  will  not  say  more  of  him.*^ 
Vdtaire,  doubtiess^  knew  that  the  report 
was  spread  that  the  prisoner  was  a  count 
Girolamo  Magni,  or  Mattioli,  first  minister 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  been  re- 
moved fiom  Turin  in  1685,  or  rather 
1679,  by  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
because  it  was  feared  that  his  dexterity 
might  defeat  the  negotiations  entered  into 
wim  the  court  of  Piedmont  Delort,  Mif. 
du  Masdue  de  Fer,  published  at  Paris 
1825,  likewise'  maintains  this  opinion. 
Dutens,  nevertheless,  reproduced  it  in 
1789,  in  his  Intercepted  Cohreqiondence, 
Lett  6,  and  again  in  1806,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Traveller  in  Repose,  voL  ii,  p.  204— 
210;  and  two  other  writers,  in  1801  and 
1802;  endeavored  to  establish « this  omn- 
ion,  with  a  great  array  of  evidence.  The 
abb6  Soulavie,  editor  of  the  Memoin 
of  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  inserted  in 
them,  vol.  iii,  p.  75,  a  History  of  the  Iron 
Mask,  written  by  his  Keeper.  This  ac- 
count was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
regent  to  his  daughter,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  manmal.  According  to  this 
account,  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  twin  broth- 
er of  Louis  XIV.  Before  the  birth  of 
this  prince,  two  herdsmen  announced  to 
Louis  XIII,  that  the  queen  would  give 
buth  to  two  dauphins,  who  would  occa- 
sion a  civil  virar,  which  would  convulse 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  prince  im- 
mediately formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
moving him  who  should  be  bom  second. 
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in  order  to  prevent  Aese  troubles.  Tbe 
'  opinion  entertained  by  a  cerbun  putr, 
tnat  the  unknown  prisoner  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  criminal  intercourse  between 
the  oueen  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
has  been  sufficiently  disproved.  At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Basdle,  in 
-  July,  1789,  there  were  not  wantuig  curious 
persons,  who  souffht,  in  the  ardiives  of 
this  fortress,  to  discover  some  notices 
which  might  throw  light  upon  this  histori- 
cal problem.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
journal  entided  Leisure  Houis  of  a  French 
Patriot,  p.  386,  dated  August  13, 1789,  is 
mentioned  a  note  written  upon  a  card, 
which  a  man,  inspecting  the  Bastile,  took 
up  at  random,  with  several  p&pers.  The 
card  contains  the  number  64^389,000,  an 
unintellieible  cipher,  and  the  following 
note— "  Foucquet,  arriving  from  the  isle 
of  Maimierite,  with  an  iron  mask."  Af- 
terwards X...  X...  X...,  and  below  **  Ker- 
sadwin.**  The  journalist  declares  that  he 
has  seen  this  card.  The  romance  of  M. 
Regnault  Warin,  entitled  Tbe  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  X'^n  4  v(^  l^o^  publish- 
ed in  1804,  and  the  fourth  ednton  of- 
which  appeared  in  1816),  is  preceded 
by  a  dissertation  of  twentjr-eight  pages, 
in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  this  mysterious  personage  was  the 
son  of  Buckmgham  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
'He  goes  so  far  as  to  ffive  the  portrait  of 
the  prisoner.  The  M&aimf»  dflErioirt  et 
de  lAtiraturt  (Paris,  1817,  ovo.)  contains  a 
Dissertation  upon  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  p.  77—156,  in  which  the  various 
faypodieses  are  judiciously  discussed,  even 
that  of  the  chevalier  de  Taul^  French 
consul  in  Syria,  in  the  yeat*  1771,  who, 
in  a  memoir  (published  in  Paris  1825), 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  man  in  the 
iron  mask  was  a  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nians, named  Awediks,  removed  from 
Constantinople  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  several  years  ailer  the  death  of 
cardinal  Mazarin.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  refudnff  this  $ible,  and  finishes  by  say- 
ing— ^'Amr  an  impartial  investigation, 
and  having  weighed  all  tbe  circumstances, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  without  beinf  able 
to  determine  at  what  period  he  was  bom." 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  this 
prisoner  was  don  John  of  Gonzaga,  nat- 
ural brother  of  Charies  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Mantua.  A  letter  of  Barbesieux,  of 
Nov.  17,  1697,  in  which  he  says  to  Saint  ^ 
Mars — ^without  explaining  yourself  to 
any  one  whatsoever  with  regard  to  what 
your  ancie  prisoner  has  doDe,"-Hwem8 
to  overturn  all  the  hypotheses,  accoid* 


ing  to  which  this  unhappy  man  owed 
his  misfortune  only  to  the  accident  of 
Aisbuth. 

Masks,  or  Larvjb  (q.  v.),  were  used  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  paiticulariy  in  the 
processions  and  ceremoniee  attending  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus.  As  there  were  in  the 
ceremonies  three  degrees,  those  of  Satyrs, 
Sileni  and  the  bearded  Bacchus,  so  each 
degree  had  its  peculiar  and  chaiacteristic 
mask.  These  are  often  found  represented 
on  ancient  vases.  On  account  of  this 
religious  signification,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  were  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  fruitfiilness,  as  an 
effectual  defence  against  witchcraft.  An 
old  writer  explains  the  power  of  the  mask 
to  protect  against  enchantment,  in  this 
way :  that  its  ridiculous  distortion,  draw- 
ing upon  itself  the  pemidous  ^ance  of 
the  sorcerer,  averts  it  fix>m  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Greeks,  whose  highest  aim  was 
beauty,  should  elevate  the  cnancterof  the 
mask ;  thus,  at  length,  there  roning  from, 
this  fiishion  of  miauiapen  masks  the  more 
pleaaiBg  Siknal  and  Satyr  masks,  and  other- 
sportive  fancies  of  artists,  which,  in  time, 
produced  the  grotesque  and  arebesque. 
As  the  origin  of  Grecian  tragedy  was* 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  masks  were  used  in  it,  even 
in  the  beginning.  Who  first  introduced 
them  into  comedy  is  unknown.  We 
filtall  err  if  we  consider  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  masks  exacdy  like  those  of  the 
modem  Italian:  these  latter  only  cover 
the  face ;  the  former  were  a  covering  for 
the  whole  head,  and  represented,  with  the 
features,  the  head,  hair  and  eyes.  They 
were,  at  first,  made  of  the  bartE  of  trees, 
then  of  leather,  afterwards  of  wood,  which 
the  artist  fashioned  according  to  the 
design  of  the  poet.  Tragic  masks  were 
distinguished  by  great,  open  mouths,  and  a 
fnghtful  appearance ;  comic,  by  a  laugh- 
ing countenance :  there  were,  also.  Satyr 
masks  and  orchestric,  or  those  with  reg- 
ular features,  for  dancers.  They  had 
mostiy  very  large,  open  mouths,  within 
which  were  metallic  bars,  or  other  sound- 
ing bodies,  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the 
speaker — a  contrivance  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  construction  and  immense 
size  of  the  old  theatres.  Many  critics 
(so  caUed),  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Grecian  stage,  are  unsparing  in  their 
censures  of  the  ancients  for  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  masks  into  their  plays,  because, 
say  they,  all  imitation  of  nature,  and  even 
the  flexibility  of  voice  necessary  for  the 
expression  of  passion,  were  thus  rendered 
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impmctied^.  They  do  not  remember, 
that  the  tragic  imitation  of  the  ancients 
aimed  at  the  highest  dignity  and  grace, 
that  is,  was  ideal,  and  the  close  representa- 
tion of  indi^ual  character,  in  which  the 
modems  are  accustomed  to  place  the 
chief  merit  of  the  actor,  would  haye 
seemed  to  them  the  last  thing  to  be 
admitted  in  their  tragic  theatre.  *^The 
Greeks  prefeired  b^iuty  to  liyeliness  of 
representation.  The  introduction  of  the 
mask  was,  on  account  of  this  feeling,  not 
merely  allowable,  but  essential,  as  they 
woidd  have  considered  it  little  less  than 
pro&nation  to  an  actor,  with  common, 
ignoble  features,  bearinff  the  stamp  of  his 
individual  character,  to  have  played  Apol- 
lo or  Hercules.**  To  this  may  be  added, 
that,  fiom  the  colossal  size  of  the  Grecian 
theatres,  the  minute  imitation  of  nature, 
in  tone  and  countenance,  which  the  nlod- 
ems  applaud,  would  have  been  lost  As 
the  Roman  theatre  was,  in  almost  all  its 
parts,  formed  upon  the  Grecian,  it  differed 
little  in  the  use  of  the  mask.  The  work 
of  Francesco  de'  Ficoroni,  upon  the  stage 
masks  and  comic  persona^  of  ancient 
Rom&  is  instructive  and  highly  interest- 
ing, from  the  copper-plate  illustrations. 
The  Italian  popular  theatre,  called  CommA- 
dia  ddP  AHtj  which  has  a  close  lesem- 
blanee  to  the  old  Rx>mBn  mime  and  panto- 
mime, still  retains  the  use  of  the  mask; 
for  these  drolleries  of  the  old  Roman 
sbige,  requiring  no  partieular  learning,  or 
hi^  cultivation,  continued  even  under  the 
govemmeut  of  the  barbarian&  As  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Imerius 
established  a  new  school  of  law  in  fio- 
loffna,  we  find  the  Bolognese  doctor,  also 
called  GixrfiaaMK  He  bus  a  mask  with  a 
black  nose  and  forehead,  and  red  cheeks ; 
his  character  is  ihat  of  a  pedantic  and 
tedious  proser.  The  Pantalone  came 
upon  the  stage  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy.  His  part  is  that  of  the 
fether;  he  represeats  a  rich  Venetian 
trader ;  his  dress  was^  formerly,  the  zimar- 
ra,  a  sort  of  mantle  with  short  sleeves  and 
a  small  collar.  This  garment  was  worn 
by  Venetian  traderB  in  their  shops,  and  is 
still  worn  by  lawyers.  It  was  likewise  a 
part  of  the  costume  of  Pantalone,  that  the 
breeches  and  stockings  should  be  in  one 
piece ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  pca^ 
taUxnu.  They  were,  in  the  old  costume, 
always  red,  and  the  zimarra  always  black. 
When  the  republic  of  Venice  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Negropont  to  the  Turics,  the 
fiMhion  of  the  under  dress  was  chanj|;ed 
fix>m  red  to  black,  as  a  sign  of  moummg, 
and  has  remained  the  same  since.    In  the 


mask  there  was  nathinar  unusual ;  the 
beard  was  still  worn,  and  the  representa- 
tion was  that  of  a  common  old  merchant. 
The  beard  of  the  new  Pantalone  mask  is 
different:  it  passes  round  under  the  chin, 
and  terminates  at  a  point  m  the  middle. 
The  vest  was  lengthened,  and  the  full  pan- 
taloons were  tightened  at  the  knee.  The 
zimami  and  slippera  remained  the  same. 
The  character  or  Pantalone  is  usually  that 
of  a  good-natured  sunple  old  man.  He  is 
generally  in  love,  and  is  continually  im- 
posed upon  by  a  rival,  son,  or  servant 
in  modem  times,  he  is  often  a  good  fethei^ 
of  a  fenulv,  full  of  honor,  and  ponsci- 
entiously  observant  of  his  word,  and  very 
strict  to  his  children ;  but  in  the  particular 
of  beinff  continually  imposed  on,  he  re- 
mains the  same.  He  speaks  in  the  Vene- 
tian dialect— the  doctor  in  the  Bolognese. 
BuffiK>ns  are  likewise  among  the  oldest 
masks  of  the  Italian  stage ;  one  is  Harle- 
quin (q.  v.),  the  other  is  Scapin,  cun- 
ning and  knavish  servants  of  Pantalone 
and  the  Doctor.  Brighella  is  not  so  old, 
as  his  garment,  ffarnished  with  green  rib- 
bands, and  mnae  in  the  feshion  of  the 
middle  ages,  proves.  Sismondi  eives  the 
following  account  of  his  origin,  irom  the 
Chronicle  of  Malvezzi :  « IS^  of  the  no- 
bility of  Brescia  wished  to  compel  the 
citizens  to  take  up  arms  against  the  people 
of  Bergamo,  and  they  resisted.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued,  in  the  streetB  of  Brescia,  in 
which  the  nobiUty  were  beaten ;  the^  fled  , 
to  Cremona,  where  they  formed  a  military 
band ;  the  popular  part^  formed  a  similar 
band,  under  the  name  of  BrugeUa  or  Brig- 
hdUu**  The  name  has  been  preserved  on 
the  stage,  in  a  mask,  which  represents  a 
proud,  bold  and  crafty  plebeian  of  Brescia. 
This  derivation  is  opposed  to  die  common 
account,  according  to  which,  Brighella 
rorung  from  Ferrara.  The  Doctor  of 
Bologna,  Pantalone  of  Venice,  Harlequin 
of  Bergamo,  Brighella  of  Ferrara,  and  all 
the  personages,  who  are  best  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Zanneschi^ 
the  captams  Spavento,TracasBO,Tempe8- 
ta  (who  call  to  mind  the  Pyrffopolynices 
of  Plautusj,  Trufaldin  the  Bergamese, 
have,  therefore,  all  been  on  the  stage  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  Besides  these,  the 
Romans  had  the  don  Pasquale  and  the 
Gelsonmi ;  the  Florentines,  the  PasqueUe ; 
the  Calabrians,  the  Giangurgolo ;  the 
Sicilians,  the  Travaglini;  the  Messeni- 
ans,  the  Giovanelli;  the  Neapolitans,  the 
Coviello,  Pasquariello;  the  Milanese,  the 
Girokmo;  the  Fledmontese,  the  Gian- 
duja.  Of  the  female  masks,  the  Colom- 
bine  of  the  Italian  theatre  is  to  be  men- 
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tkmed.  Of  the  other  ctaaricten  may  be 
mentioned  Pedrolino,  Beitolino,  Trivelino, 
Mezzolino  «nd  D.  Plione  Balanzooi.  (Re- 
flpectiDg  the  maak  of  Pulcinella,  eee  this 
article.)  Ruzzante,  in  1530,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  masked  chancters  into  the 
hiffher  comedy.  Accurate  lepresentations 
or  these  masks  are  to  be  found  in  Ricco- 
boni's  History  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
(Paris,  1728,  3  vola,  8vo.)  (See  profes- 
sor Franc  Valentini's  Thdtaio  sttOa  Com- 
media  dd  ArU^  ouia  imprcmnsa^  Mcuchen 
BaUant  ed  aleune  Scene  dd  Carmvale  di 
Romoj  Berlin,18a6, 4to<^  with  20  colored  en- 
mvings.  See,  also,  the  article  CamwaL) 
The  nusk  used  at  masked  balls,  or  mss- 
Querades,  is  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
dice,  made  from  a  light  stuff,  with  which 
a  man  may  disguise  himself  and  remain 
unknown,  or  perhaps  represent  some 
other  character.  There  are  whole  and 
half  masks ;  for  example,  masks  for  the 
nose  and  the  eyes.  The  best  are  of  wax 
and  fine  linen  ;  the  poorer,  of  paper.  The 
former  are  made  very  well  in  Berlin  and 
Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ;  the  latter,  in 
France,  at  Paris  and  Rouen.  There  are 
natural  masks,  caricature  masks  (masche- 
racci\  £6c.  Catharine  of  Medici  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced  masked  balls.  A 
similar  mummery  was  in  fashion  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  (1510-46),  who 
liked  the  disguise. 
Mask;  a  species  of  drama.  (See 
0  Masque,) 

Maskeltite,  Nevil,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  bom  in  London, 
in  1732,  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  Was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and,  in  1761,  deputed  to 
proceed  to  the  island  of  St  Helena,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  During  the 
voyage,  he  employed  himself  in  making 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  In  1763,  he.  went 
to  Baroadoesj  to  try  the  accuracy  of  Har- 
rison's time-keeper.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bliss,  he  became  royal  astronomer ;  and, 
in  1767,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  which  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  accompanying  tables. 
(See  Mason^  Charles.)  In  1774,  doctor 
ikffaskelyne  was  emploved  in  making  olv 
servations  on  the  echpses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  at  Greenwich  ;  and  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the 
gravitatlve  attraction  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  He  died  in  1811.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  British  Mariner's  Guide, 
containing  complete  and  easy  instructions 


ibrdie^isco'veiy  of  the  longidide  at  set 
and  land  (1763,  4to.);  and  AstroDomicsl 
ObeervationB  made  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
toiy  at  Greenwich  (1784r--68, 3  vols.,  fel.) ; 
besides  many  papera  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Mason,  Charles;  an  Enelish  astrono- 
mer, an  assistant  of  doctor  Bradley  at  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwidh.  He  was 
employed  to  examine  the  lunar  tables  of 
Mayer,  and  the  result  of  his  labon  appear- 
ed in  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  improved  by 
C.  Mason,  published  by  order  of  the  Com- 
misnoners  of  the  Board  of  Longitude 
(London,  1787).  Mr.  Mason  was  sent  to 
America  with  a  grand  sector,  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ; 
and  an  account  of  their  qaerations  was 
published  by  doctor  Maskelyne  in  tiie 
Philosophical  Transactionsfbr  1766.  Ma- 
son died  at  Pennsylvania,  in  February, 
1787.  He  conoimunicated  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety an  account  of  observations  on  the- 
transit  <^  Venus,  June  3,  1769,  made  at 
Cavan  in  Ireland,  and  other  papers, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Mason,  WiUiani,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Yoik- 
shire,  was  bom  in  17%.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  received  a  fellow- 
ship. His  first  appearance  in  the  literary 
world  washy  the  publication  of  Isis,  a  poem 
(1748),  in  which  he  satirized  the  Jacobit- 
ism  and  high-church  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  university  of  Oxford.  This 
piece  provoked  a  reply  from  Thomas 
Warton,  entitled  the  Triuinph  of  Isia  In 
1752,  he  published  his  filfrida,  a  tragedv 
with  choral  odes,  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model.  Having  taken  orders  in  the 
church,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1759,  appeared  his  Ca- 
ractacus,  a  drama,  on  a  kindred  plan  with 
the  former.  In  1762,  Mr.  Mason  was  made 
precentor  of  York.  One  of  his  principal 
works,  tiie  English  Garden,  a  poem,  in 
four  books,  appeared  in  1772,  77,  79  and 
81  (4to.};  and  a  second  edition,  with 'a 
commentary  and  notes,  by  W.  Burgh,  was 
printed  in  1785  (8vo.).  This  work  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1775,  he  published  the  poems  of  his  fiiend 
Gray,  with  memoiraof  his  life.  His  prin- 
cipal subsequent  publications  are.  Odea ; 
a  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing, with  sir  Joshua  Reynold's  notes 
(1783, 4to.)  I  the  Life  of  William  White- 
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head,  with  his  poems  (1788, 3  Tok,  8ro.) ; 
and  an  Eflsay  on  Church  Music.  Besides 
his  acknowledged  woifcs^  Mason  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  the  He- 
roic Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambezs, 
and  other  satirical  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  signature  of  M'Gregor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
Mr.  Mason  became  so  active  an  advocate 
fi>r  freedom  as  to  give  ofience  at  court, 
and  he  was  consequendy  dismissed  from 
his  chaplainshlp  ;  but,  alanned  by  the 
French  revolution,  his  zeal  cooled  in  the 
latter  part  of  hjs  life.  He  died  April  7, 
1797. 

Masoit,  John  Mitchell,  D.  D. ;  an  emi- 
nent American  the<^gian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik, 
March  19,  1770.  He  entered  Columbia 
college,  in  that  city,  and  was  graduated  in 
May,  1789,  with  the  reputation  he  ever 


afterwards  sustained,  or  a  thorough  clas- 
sical scholar.  Under  his  fether,  a  learned 
and  respectable  deigyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  he  then  prepared 
himself  for  the  sacred  ministry,  untd  the 
year  1791,  when  he  left  his  native  coun- 
try, in  order  to  ooniplete  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Here  be 
attended  the  most  celebrated  courses  of 
lectures  connected  vrith  divinity,  and 
ft>rmed  valuable  and  distinguidied  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  theological  societies  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  vicor 
of  his  understandings  the  energy  of  his 
elocution,  and  the  riffor  of  his  docprines. 
Towards  the  end  of  me  year  1792;  he  was 
obliced  to  return  to  New  York,  by  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church 
in  Cedar  street  In  this  situation,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  his  immediate  flock,  until  the 
year  1796,  when  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Letters  on  Fre(|uent 
Communion.  It  wa&  beftire,  the  practice 
of  the  associate  remrmed  churches  of 
North  America,  to  commemorate  the  Re- 
deemer's death  only  twice,  and  in  some 
places  only  once,  in  each  year.  The  effect 
of  his  able  appeal  was,  that  most  of  the 
churches  relinquished  their  ancient  prac- 
tice, and  adopted  that  of  celebrating  the 
Loin's  supper  ftwir  times,  and,  in  other 
cases,  m  times,  yearly.  In  1800,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  theological 
seminary,  to  be  estabhsbed  by  the  author- 
ity, and  to  continue  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  the  general  synod  of  the  asso- 
ciate reformed  diurch.  The  plan  which 
he  digested  was  carried  into  operation, 
by  his  own  agency  and  influence,  in  1801. 
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The  synod  appointed  him.their  professor, 
and,  with  their  sanction,  he  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  library. 
After  his  return,  he  zealouslv  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  it  by  the  decline  of  his 
health.  In  1810,  he  dissolved  his  pastoral 
relation  with  the  Cedar  street  church,  and 
fermed  a  new  congreffatioiL  with  whom 
he  took  possession  of  the  Murray  street 
church,  when  it  was  opened,  in  1812.  In 
1811,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
provost  of  Columbia  comg&^-B.  station 
which  he  filled  for  ^re  years.  The  varie- 
W  and  severity  of  his  labors  at  length  af- 
fected his  health  so  seriousl]^,  that  he  re- 
signed his  provostship,  and,  in  1816,  re- 
p£red  to  Europe  to  recruit  his  debilitated 
name.  He  returned  towards  the  end  of 
1817,  in  better  condition,  and  preached  and 
taught  again  with  characterisdc  force  and 
success.  But  weakness  and  exhaustion 
soon  recurred^;  two  paralytic  attacks  in 
1819,  admonished  faim  to  seek  comparative 
repose.  In  1821,  however,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  Dickinson  cbUege,  in  Penn- 
OTlvania,  and  in  this  his  strength  again 
filled.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  be  return- 
ed to  New  York,  where  he  lingered,  the 
shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  die  last  week  of  1899, 
m  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Ma- 
son possessed  uncommon  powers  as  a 
preacher  and  controversialist,  acquired 
great  celebrity  for  erudition  and  zeal  as  a 
teacher,  and  deserved  esteem  for  his  do- 
mestic virtues ;  but  he  was  harsh  and  in- 
tolerant as  a  theologian,  and  of  an  over- 
bearing spirit,  proportioned,  as  it  were,  to 
die  robustness  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.  The  principal  works  of  doctor 
Mason,  besides  his  Letters  on  Frequent 
Commufnion,  are  a  Plea  for  sacramental 
Communion  on  Catholio  Principles  (1816), 
Essays,  Reviews,  &C.,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  Sermons,  Orations, 
&C.,  published  at  difierent  times.  His 
funeral  discourse  on  general  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in 
that  department  of  composition. 

Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line.  (See  Ma- 
BOtif  Ckarka.) 

Masonat,  Fexx  ;  a  term  wp^ed  to  the 
organization  of  a  society,  calling  them- 
selves free  and  accepted  ffiofOfif,  and  all 
the  mysteries  therewith  coimected.  The 
society,  if  we  can  treat  as  one  a  number 
(^societies,  many  of  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  though  they  have 
the  same  origin,  and  a  great  similarity  in 
their  constimtion^extends  over  almostaU  the 
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countries  ofEurope,  many  of  America,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Accordmg  to 
its  own  peculiar  lao^age,  it  is  founded  on 
^  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  yirtue." 
Its  character  is  charity,  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense,  and  ''Brotherly  Love,  Relief  and 
Troth"  are  inculcated  in  it  Likeeveiy 
other  society  of  anv  magnitude,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomi- 
um from  its  friends^  and  obloquy  from  its 
enemies.  Like  every  other  society  of  any 
duration,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  human  fridlties^  among  which 
vanity  always  takesa  prominent  part  Like 
any  other  society  founded  on  general 
principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  or- 
ganized, it  has,  at  particular  times,  been 
subservient  to  the  production  of  much 
good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  employed,  and,  Uke  every  other 
society,  which  ever  flourished,  must  sink 
with  the  lapse'  of  years  and  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  society.  For  about  twenty 
years,  much  has  been  vmtten  for  and 
against  free-masoniy,  and  iUustrative  of 
its  histoiy,  ritual  tendency,  benefits  and 
dangers ;  from  a  view  of  which,  man^  of 
the  uninitiated  think  themselves  justified 
in  maintaining  that  there  neither  are  se- 
crets preserved  in  the  society,  nor  any 
moral  principles  inculcated,  which  are  not 
of  universal  obligation,  particularly  as  sev- 
eral of  such  works  have  been  published 
by  seceded  members  themselves ;  whilst 
most  masons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
that  the  trae  secret  was  never  yet  divulged. 
There  are,  however,  even  masonic  writers, 
who  warmly  defend  the  society,  and  yet 
call  the  secret  signs  and  rites  of  masonry 
accidental  and  unimportant  ^See,  for  in- 
stance, the  article  Irdmaurerf  in  the  Ger- 
man CfmversatUms-Lexiam.y-No  well  in- 
formed mason  will  believe  tnat  the  history 
of  his  society  begins  vrith  the  creation,  as 
Mr.  W.  Preston  gravely  asserts,  any  more 
than  a  reflecting  Catholic  of  the  present 
time  will  believe  that  the  double  power  of 
the  pope,  spiritual  and  wcudly,  is  proved 
fifom  St  Peter's  having  two  swords  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  capture,  or  flpom  the 
ground  on  which  it  wbb  put  by  Bonifiice 
VlII,  that  Genesis  begins  <<  in  the  begin- 
ning," and  not  <*  in  the  beginnings."  Nor 
does  the  well  informed  mason  credit  the 
stories  that  his  society  originated  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  or  even  the  E{m)tian,  or 
that  it  descends  from  the  Dionysian 
architects,  firom  the  Pythagorean  society, 
or  from  the  Essenes.  These  institutions 
had  rmte  of  the  character  of  a  contiauer^ 
and  oonnecied  whole,  and  nothing  appears 


to  indicate  that  fi^se-masoniy  can  be  con- 
ndered  as  descending  fiiomany  one  of 
them.  In  Lawrie^  History  of  Free- 
masoniy  (Edinburgh,  1804),  more  may  be 
found  rei^ctuig  tms  point  As  little  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  masons  sprang  from 
the  Templars,  or  any  other  order  of  the 
middle  ages,  or,  at  a  later  time,  from  the 
Jesuits  (q.v.),  or  indirectlv  iarom  the  Roei- 
cracians  (q.  v.).  Part  of  these  stories  have 
been  caused  by  the  histories  of  the  order 
(historuE  ordims),  purposely  invented  for 
the  sake  of  the  rites  of  the  society,  in  which, 
however,  is  also  concealed,  under  ciphers^ 
the  true  history  of  the  (so  called)  higher 
degrees.  Nor  is  it  the  fiict,  that  the 
freemasons  originated  from  the  common 
corporation  of  masons,  for  lone  before  the 
orinn  of  the  corporations  of  the  separate 
cvma  in  any  part  of  modem  Europe, 
there  existed  corporations  or  societies  of 
artificers,  who  united  aU  the  craAs  neces- 
sary for  building  (and  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  the  building  of  the  middle  ages 
was)  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
leaders,  t&e  architects.  Protected  by  the 
charters  of  the  clerical  and  secular  powers, 
and  united  in  one  great  society  for  the 
constroction  of  each  great  building,  as  the 
cathedrals,  &c.,  these  societies  erected,  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  those  gigantic 
monuments^  generally  termed  &)f%tc, 
wliich  excite  our  amazement,  and,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  doctor  Heiuy,  in  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vrith  an  economy 
of  time  and  expense  traly  surprising.  We 
find  these  societies  of  architedts  every 
where.  They  were  composed  of  mem- 
bers firom  Ital  V,  Germany,  the  Netherhnds, 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries  (sometimes  even  from  Greece), 
and  united  under  very  similar  constitu- 
tions ;  for  instance,  at  the  erection  of  the 
convent  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  about 
1400;  of  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  1015  to 
1499;  that  of  Cologne,  950  and  1211  to 
1865 ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Meissen,  in  the 
tenth  century ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  British 
isles.  That  these  societies  of  architects  at 
last  gave  rise  to  one  not  occupied  with  actu- 
al building  (specviative  masonry,  as  it  is 
called  by  some),  appears,  fit)m  a  ciiticel 
investiffation  of  the  historr  of  fr^ee-mason- 
ry.  The  first  societies  or  antiquity  with 
which  free-masonry  appears  to  stand  in  a 
historical  connexion,  are  the  corporations 
of  architects,  which,  with  the  Romans, 
existed  under  the  name  of  coUegia  and  cor- 
pora. It  is  related  that  Numa  established 
the  first  corporations  (if  we  may  bo  term 
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them)  of  architects  {ccUegia  fabrorum), 
with  many  other  societies  of  mechanics 
and  artificen  {aMeeia  arti/kmn),  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  societies  or  colleges 
of  aitificerB  and  priests:  he  also  insti- 
tuted for  them  proper  meetings  and  cer- 
tain religious  ritea  According  to  the 
laws  of  die  twelve  tables,  the  ccUegia  had 
the  fight  to  make  their  own  laws,  and 
could  conclude  certain  treaties  with  each 
other,  if  nothing  was  contained  in  either 
contrary  to  the  public  laws,  which  was 
conformable  with  Solon's  legislation. 
Such  coiporations  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly the  crafts  connected  with  hydraulic, 
naval  and  civil  architecture,  early  became 
dispersed  through  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  state,  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, and  cooperated  most  powerfully  in 
propagating  the  Roman  customs,  sciences, 
arts  and  lawa  They,  as  it  were,  culti- 
vated the  soil,  which  the  sword  had  gain- 
ed. The  useful  arts  are,  of  course,  amonff 
the  most  important  gifts  which  a  civilized 
race  can  confer  on  the  rude  tribes  who 
may  be  dependent  on  it  When  an  In- 
dian tribe  first  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  U.  States,  one  of  the  points  has  often 
becm  a  stipulation  that  the  latter  shall  send 
a  blacksmith  amone  them.  If  we  now 
remember,  that  the  Romans  were  preemi- 
nently  an  architectural  race  (like  most  con- 
quering nations,  who  have  fuready  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization),  and 
that  the  sciences  and  arts,  connected  with 
architecture,  include  a  vast  range,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  other  at- 
tainments of  an  advanced  civilization,  we 
shall  easily  comprehend  that  the  collejges 
of  architects  must  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance. As  the  cottegia  were  establish- 
ed in  those  eariy  times  when  states  were 
foimed  after  the  model  of  a  family,  and 
the  reliffious  and  political  constitution 
confusedly  mingled,  they  had,  besides 
their  character  of  a  society  of  artificers, 
that  of  a  civil  and  religious  institution. 
This  character  was  retained  by  the  eol- 
tegioj  particulariy  the  coUegium  of  archi- 
tects, to  the  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  transplanted  into  the  corpora- 
tions of  architects  of  the  middle  ages, 
already  mentioned,  because  the  consbmt 
mingline  of  religion  in  law,  politics  and 
science,  by  no  means  ceased  in  the  middle 
ages;  on  the  conUary,in  some  particulars, 
a  still  closer  union  was  efiected.  As  the 
Roman  coUegia  held  their  meetings  with 
closed  doors,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  become,  in  times  of 
violent  political  agitation,  the  place  of  po; 
htical  parties  and  religious  mysteries,  se- 


cret worship  and  doctrines  of  all  sorts. 
The  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  centu- 
ries limited  the  collegia  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  later  governments  fiivored 
them  so  much  the  more.  In  the  ccrput 
jwria  are  contained  several  lists  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  legally  existing,  and  firee  ftom 
taxation,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
among  which  we  find  those  of  architects, 
ship-miilders,  machine-builders,  buildeis 
of  dottifta,  painters,  sculptors,  woriEeis  in 
marble,  masons^  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
&c.  There  was  no  town  at  all  impor- 
tant, no  province  ever  so  distant,  wnero 
some  of  the  coUegiOj  just  mentioned,  did 
not  exist,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  emoires,  with  their  peculiar 
constitutions,  and  having  more  or  less  of 
a  political  and  a  religious  character.  The 
corporations  of  artificers,  whose  occupa- 
tions were  connected  with  architecture, 
were  called  upon,  by  imperial  orders^  to 
come  ftom  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  as- 
sist in  the  building  of  laige  cities,  palaces, 
churches,  &c.  Similar  artificers  also  ac- 
compaiued  each  Roman  legion.  Such 
corporations  also  existed  in  Britain  (where 
the  Romans,  during  their  conquests,  built 
a  great  deal^  both  in  the  lenons  there  sta- 
tioned and  m  the  cities.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  Spain.  France,  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Danube.  It  is  true  that  these 
collegia  vanished  in  Britam,  with  most  of 
their  works,  when  the  Picts,  Scots  and 
Saxons  devastated  the  country  ;  but,  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  Greek 
empfire,  they  continued  to  fiourish,  and 
fit>m  these  countries  the  Christian  Saxon 
rulers  of  Britain,  particularly  Alfiied  and 
Athelstan,  induced  a  number  of  artificers 
and  architects  to  come  to  England  in  or- 
der to  build  their  castles,  churches  and 
convents.  Although  these  foreign  artists, 
and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarous  tribes,  were  Chris- 
tians, and  though  most  of  their  leaders  or 
directors  were  clergymen,  yet  the  corpo- 
rations which  they  formed  had  no  other 
constimtions  than  those  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  Roman  colleges,  which 
were  spread  over  all  Christian  Europe, 
and  the  character  of  which  is  still  to  be 
learned  from  the  corpus  juris  RomanL  As 
the  members  of  these  corporations  of  archi- 
tects of  the  tenth  century  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  at  the  same  time  public- 
ly or  socredy  to  sects,  vridely  differing  in 
their  tenets,  and  often  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  in  short,  as  they  were  very  different  in 
fiiith,  customs,  and  manner  of  living,  thev 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  England, 
and  to  remain  there,  without  receiving 
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from  the  pope  and  hang  attuActoiy  liber- 
ties and  letten  of  proSections,  especially 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  right  of  settling  their  own  wages. 
They  tnen  united,  under  written  constitu- 
tions, founded  upon  the  aneient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Greek  coilegee, 
and  the  proyisions  of  the  civil  law.  The 
different  tenets  of  the  membera^  the  sci- 
entific occupation  and  elevated  views  of 
their  leading  architects  and  clergymen, 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  more  liberal  spirit 
of  toleration,  a  purer  view  of  religion,  and 
stricter  morals,  than  were  common  in 
those  times  of  civil  feud  and  religious  iper^ 
secution.  The  lofiy  notions  of  Vitruvius 
(their  constant  manual),  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  an  architeet,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  ennoble  their  character.  Their 
religious  tenets  being  often  objects  of  sus- 
picion to  the  orthodox,  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  them  secret  Secrecy,  moreover, 
was  the  character  of  all  tlie  corporations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  the  corporations  of  me- 
chanics on  the  continent  had  what  they 
called  tecrett  ^  the  cn;^t— certain  words, 
or  sometimes  u»urd  ceremonies,  by  Mrhich 
they  pretended  to  know  each  other.  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  the  corporations  of 
architects,  in  the  middle  a£C»,  were  de- 
scended ^m  the  times  of  antiquity,  so 
that  their  societies  had  received,  in  the 
times  when  Rome  adored  all  gods,  and 
listened  to  all  philosophical  systems,  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical schools,  particularly  the  Stoic, 
umted  with  some  fra^ents  of  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  mjrstenes,  and  subsequently 
modified  by  notions  acquired  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity,  particulariy  from 
the  Grnostics,  which  led  to  certam  doc- 
trines and  sacred  ceremonies,  clothed, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in 
symbols,  and  consntutiiig  their  esoteric 
mysteries.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
popes  induced  them  to  keep  these  doc- 
trines closely  concealed,  in  connexion  viith 
the  real  secrets  of  their  art,  and  iti  sub- 
sidiary branches,  their  rude  chemistry, 
their  metallurgy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and.to  preserve  their  knowledge  in  forms 
•  otherwise  fiueign  to  it,  if  they  wished  to 
escape  persecution.*  The  great  impor- 
tance wiiich  architectuve  assumed  in  those 
times,  Is  to  be  accounted  for  inm  the  en- 
thuaiaam  for  splendid  houses  of  worship, 

*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  tlaat,  in  these 
barbarous  ages,  their  secret  doctrines  may  have 
degjenerated,  and  l>ecome  mixed  with  cotnipt 
aouons,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Society  of 
Templan. 


in  vdiich  the  religioiis  spirit  of  those 
times  displayed  itself  to  an  uDparalleied 
decree.  The  history  of  these  corporatioDS, 
asnere  given,  and  their  connexion  with^ 
die  present  society  of  firee-masons^  appears 
from  what  we  know  of  antiquity,  firom 
the  history  of  England,  and  fix)m  the 
agreement  of  the  constitutions,  symbols 
and  customs  of  the  present  fi!ee-ma8ons 
with  those  of  the  above  corporation&* 
Three  documents  have  also  oeen  pre- 
served, which  fiirther  prove  that  historical 
connexion,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  those  corporations  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  |pneat  fN^rfection,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  valuable  portions 
of  the  history  of  that  period. — See  DU 
drei  aUeaim  Knnglmkuiuim  der  lyeman- 
rerbtiiderschaft  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1819).—- 
Before  we  speak  of  theSe  documents,  we 
must  mention  that  some  writers  speak  of 
the  Culdees  as  having  formed  a  Christian 
church  in  England  for  some  centtuies 
before  the  Saxon  conquest  (in  449),  and 
sent  bishops  to  the  most  ancient  cotmcils. 
This  church  vras,  together  with  the  Ro- 
man civilization,  suppressed  by  the  Picts 
and  Saxons.  The  Cfuldees  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  wHdemesBes  of 
Wales  and  Gotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  small  islands  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Anglesey  and  Mo- 
na,  where  they  continued  their  apostolic 
institutions  and  usages^  rekted  to  tnose  of 

*  Tlie  architects,  with  their  assistants  and 
pupils,  formed  associations,  called  Hotten,  or 
lodges.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Ratisbdn,  in 
1469,  it  was  amed  that  a  grand  lodse  should 
be  formed  at  Strasbuig,  as  Uie  place  of  general 
assembly,  and  that  the  architect  of  that  catnedral, 
for  the  time  being,  should  be  the  grand-master. 
The  society  was  composed  of  masters,  compan- 
ions and  apprentices^  who  had  a  secret  word/ 
with  signs  or  recognition.  In  1464  and  1469, 
there  were  general  assemblies  at  Strasborg;  bat 
they  were  aAerwards  neEJected  for  some  time, 
until  the  emperor  MaximiUan  I,  being  at  that  city 
in  1498,  granted  them  certain  pnvileges,  by 
charter  or  diploma,  which  were  renewed  and 
conikmed  by  subsequent  emperors.  These  diplo- 
mas, together  with  the  reenlations  and  statutes, 
were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  in  a  chest  with  triple  locks,  of  which 
the  two  oldest  masons  kept  the  keys,  so  that  it 
required  the  presence  of  all  before  the  cbeit 
could  be  opened.  These  documents  were  in 
existence  until  the  French  revolution,  when  they 
were  destroyed,  with  many  other  papen,  to  pre- 
vent their  (ailing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobm 
commissioners.  Their  rules  inculcated  the  neces- 
sity of  leading  moral  lives;  submission  to  the 
masters,  whom  the  companions  served  for  five  or 
seven  years ;  attention  to  then-  relieious  duties ; 
and  charity  to  the  poorer  brethren,  wc.  Aroonr 
the  symbols  were  the  square,  the  plumb-rale  and 
the  compasses,  which  are  dtstmguishing  marks  of 
the  officers  of.  a  fiwe-mason^s  loqge  at  Uiis  day. 
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the  Oriental  church.  Thev  tried  in  Yiun 
to  conyert  the  rude  Saxon  kingB,  but  thay 
had  not  the  same  means  as  Augustin,  who 
was  sent  by  the  pope,  with  40  monks,  in 
597,  to  Britain.  The  Culdees  were  now 
again  bloodily  persecuted  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  pope.  In  thear  persecution, 
thev  maintained  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  studied  in  solitude.  They  at  last 
found  access  to  Alfied  and  Athelstan. 
The  latter  gave  employment  to  many 
architects,  in  building  convents,  casdes, 
&c.,  and  the  Culdees  made  use  of  their 
organization,  apd  the  independence  guar- 
antied by  the  king,  to  teach  them  their 
truly  apostolic  principles.  Usher,  Led- 
wich  and  Grose  treat  of  this  subject  The 
old  writers  on  the  papal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  said  to  hAye  puipoeely  avoided 
making  mention  of  the  Culdeea  A  fur- 
ther cause  is  thus  assigned  for  the  supe- 
rior morals  which  distinguished  the  archi- 
tectural societies  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
eldest  of  the  documents  above  mentioned, 
is  the  constitution  confirmed,  in  926,  to  all 
the  corporations  of  architects,  by  king 
Athelstan,  through  his  brother  Edwin,  at 
Yoric,  the  origiiud  of  which,  in  Anfflo- 
Saxon,  is  still  preserved  in  Yoric.  The 
beginning  reminds  the  reader  immediate- 
ly of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  church. 
Then  follows  a  history  of  architecture, 
beginning  with  Adam,  and  comprising 
quotations  from  some  rabbinical  tales,  re- 
specting the  building  of  Babel,  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  with  mention  of  Hiram,  lim- 
ited, however,  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  then  passing  over  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioning  par- 
ticularly Pythagoras,  Euclid  and  Vitruvius. 
Then  the  histoiy  of  architecture,  and  the 
oldest  corporations  in  Britain,  is  told,  agree- 
ably to  the  accounts  of  the  best  historians, 
and,  amonff  other  things,  is  inentioned, 
that  St  Albanus,  an  honorable  Roman 
kniffht,  patronised  the  art  about  A.  D.  900, 
settfed  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  masons,  procured  them  employment, 
wages,  and  a  charter  from  the  emperor 
Carausius,  according  to  which  they  ^ould 
form  a  society  in  Britain,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  architects.  The  devastation 
of  the  countiY,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
edifices  by  the  northern  tribes  and  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  is  related,  and  how 
the  pious  Athelstan  had  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  venerable  society.  After 
this  follow  the  16  most  ancient  laws, 
which  agree  exactly  with  every  thing  that 
careful  investigation  can  find  in  the  corpus 
jtaia  relating  to  the  college  of  architects. 
This  constitution  was  preserved  in  Eng- 


land and  Scotland,  in  its  essential  features, 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
societies  passed  over  into  the  stationary 
corporations  in  cities.  It  is  proved  by 
historical  documents,  that  in  Scotland  and 
Engluid,  lodfies,  laboring  according  to 
tiiese  coi^tutions,  existed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series,  and  often  admitted,  as  mem- 
bers, learned  or  influential  men,  who  were 
not  architects,  including  even  kinss  (ae- 
ceflUd  ffUMOTw).  The  r^er  will  find,  in 
the  article  Maaona,  in  Rees's  Cyclopee- 
dia,  an  account  of  the  chief  events  which 
happened  to  the  society  of  masons  in 
England,  and  of  its  most  influential  mem- 
bers, the  grand-masters,  &c.  The  society 
of  masons  decreased,  and  sunk  more  and 
more,  as  the  times  changed.  ^In  1717,  we 
find  four  lodges  existing,  in  which  the 
old  symbols  and  customs  were  still  pre- 
served; most  of  their  membera  were 
merely  accepted  masons.  So  far  extends 
the  first  penod  of  masonry.  In  1717,  an 
essential  change  was  made  by  three 
membera  belonging  to  some  of  the  four 
lodges  just  mentioned,  Desaguliers,  James 
Anderson  and  Geoi]^  Payne.  They 
changed  the  society  into  one  which  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  building,*  but  of 
which  ** brotherly  love,  relief  and  truth" 
were  to  be  the  essential  characteristics. 
By  retaining  the  name  and  customs  of  the  , 
ancient  fraternity,  the  new  lodges  retained 
the  privileges  and  chartera  of  those  socie- 
ties. They  further  thought  it  well  to 
establish  a  centre  of  union  and  harmony 
in  one  ffrand-maater,  the  eldest  mason, 
who,  at  me  same  time,  was  a  master  of  a 
lodge;  to  constitute  themselves,  »ro  tem- 
pore^ one  grand  lodge ;  to  renew  the  quar-^ 
teriy  conlmunications  of  the  brethren ;  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  and  the  festival ; 
and  to  elect  a  grand-master  from  araonff 
them,  until  they  should  have  a  brother  of 
high  rank  at  their  head.  In  1721,  James 
Anderson  was  charged  to  remodel  the  old 
constitutions,  and  to  form  thus  a  general 
book  of  constitutions,  which  alone  should 
be  valid  for  idl  the  special  lodges,  in  future 
to  be  established  under  the  authority  of 
this  giuid  lodge.  The  constitution  of 
York  was  made,  by  hiin,  the  basis,  though 
he  compared  a  number  of  other  constitu- 
tions. In  1721,  his  draft  was  accepted, 
vrith  some  changes,  acknowledged,  and 
printed  in  1729.  In  1798,  a  new  edition 
was  printed.  In  the  editions  of  1756^ 
1784,  and  in  the  latest  book  of  constim- 
tions  of  the  grand  lodge  of  old  masons  at 
London,  muted  in  1819  (of  which  the 

*  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  last  grand- 
master of  the  ancient  fraternity. 
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second  part  appeared  in  1815),  the  traits 
of  the  ancient  York  instrument  are  always 
to  be  recognised.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  duties  (charges)  of  the 
masons,  as  they  appear  in  the  edition. of 
1784,  and,  with  few  alterations,  in  the 
constitutions  of  1815 :  The  mason  is 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  morality,  and, 
if  he  understands  the  principles  of  the 
society,  he  will  neither  be  an  atheist  nor  a 
profligate.  Though  the  masons  of  an- 
cient times  were  obliged  to  profess  the 
religion  of  their  country,  whatever  that 
might  be,  it  is  considered  now  more  bene- 
ficial to  bind  them  to  that  religion  alone 
in  which  aft  men  agree,  and  to  leave  to 
each  his  peculiar  opinions ;  they  are  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  honor,  whatever  may 
be  their  difibrences  in  name  or  in  opinion. 
By  this,  says  the  constitution,  masonry 
becomes  the  central  point  of  union,  and 
the  means  of  establishing  friendship 
among  persons  who,  without  it,  would 
Jive  in  continual  separation.  The  mason 
is  to  be  a  peaceable  subject  or  citizen,  and 
never  to  allow  himself  to  be  involved  in 
riots  or  conspiracies  against  the  public 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  No 
private  hatred  or  feud  shall  be  carried  to 
the  threshold  of  the  lodge,  still  less  politi- 
cal or  religious  disputes,  as  the  masons,  in 
tliis  capacity,  are  only  of  the  above-named 
general  religion :  masons  are  of  all  nations 
and  tongues,  and  decidedly  against  politi- 
cal feuds,  which  never  have  been  favor- 
able to  tlie  welfare  of  the  lodges^  nor  ever 
will  be.  The  second  of  tlie  above-men- 
tioned documents  was  written  under 
Henry  VI  of  England,  first  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1753,  p.  417  et 
seq.,  and,  since  then,  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted.  Tiie  last  of  tlie  three  docu- 
ments is  the  ancient  mode  of  admitting 
masons,  as  it  is  still  exercised  by  all  the 
masonsof  the  ancient  English  system.  It 
contains  some  customs  of  the  Roman  col- 
^leges,  and  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
monks  and  ascetics.  From  this  ritual,  that 
of  the  new  Enfflish  grand  lodge,  contain- 
ed in  Browne's  Master-Key  (London, 
1802),  diflfers  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, though  they  agree  in  roirit  The 
£rst  lodge  in  France,  after  the  English 
system,  was  established  in  Paris,  in  1725 ; 
in  Germany  (in  Hamburg),  in  1735;  in 
America,  1730.  The  more  the  order  was 
extended,  the  less  intimate  became  the 
connexion  of  the  lodges;  secessions  took 
place ;  new  systems  were  established ; 
rivalry  often  occurred ;  to  the  three  first 
degrees,  of  apprentice,  companion  and 
master,   additional  ones   were    added ; 


in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  at  present 
to  give  a  general  character  of  masons,  so 
numerous  are  their  lodges,  and  so  various 
their  characters.  They  have,  in  many 
places,  done  much  good,  by  assisting  the 
poor,  establishing  schools,  &c.  In  some 
countries,  they  have,  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  government^  have  been  prohibited 
and  persecuted,  as  in  Spun.  Pope  Clem- 
ent XII  'excommunicated  them.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  society  has 
been  sometimes  used  for  bad  purposes. 
These,  however,  are  declared,  by  the 
members,  to  be  foreign  from  its  spirit. 
According  to  some  masons,  the  society 
requires  a  total  renovation.  During  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  there  often  existed 
lodges  in  the  different  regiments.  The 
activity  of  the  masonic  societies,  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  use  of  their  forms 
by  the  Carbonari ;  their  tides  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  have  too  often  been  made 
mere  instruments  of  ostentation,  we  have 
not  room  to  describe.  Of  late,  the  sociejr 
has  attracted  a  peculiar  interest  in  tfie 
U.  States,  in  consequence  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  certain  William  Momn,  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  its  members.  The  oppo- 
nents of  masonry  ascribe  this  act  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  sodety,  and 
therefore  consider  its  existence  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  community. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  violent 
contest.  The  dispute,  however,  is  so  re- 
cent, and  is  still  pursued  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  it  cannot  be  oonadered,  as 
yet,  of  a  historical  character,  so  as  to 
require  to  be  treated  of  at  length  in  a 
work  like  the  present  A  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  or  the  Morgan  case  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Morgan,  We 
refer  tlie  reader,  for  further  information, 
to  Preston's  lUustrations  of  Masonry  (8th 
edition,  London,  1812);  Lawrie's  mstory 
o/fVcc-yikMowy  (Edinburg'h,1804);  Tho- 
ry's  JRstoire  du  Grand^OrierU  de  France 
(Paris,  1812);  and  his  Acta  Laiomorum 
(2  vote.,  Paris,  1815) ;  SarsenOy  oder  der 
voUkommene  Baumetster  (4th  edition) ; 
MacbenaCf  by  Lindener  (3d  edition,  1819) ; 
Fyeimauer-inafklopadiey  by  Lenning 
(Leipsic,  1822,  3  vols.);  Die  drei  &Uesten 
Kunsiurkunden  der  lyemaurerlnrMerschcfi 
(2  vols.,  Dresden,  2d  edidon,  1819). 

Masora  ;  a  collection  of  remancs,  crit- 
ical, grammatical  and  exegetical,  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  die  Jew- 
ish doctors  of  the  third  and  succeeding 
centuries.  Afler  they  had  long  been 
transmitted  orally  (hence  the  name,  siffni- 
fying  tradiHon\  thev  were  formed  into 
this  collection,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
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oentuiy,  in  TiberiAS,  where  there  was  » 
celebrated  Jewish  school,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  addidons  were  made.    It  is  di- 
Tided  into  the  great  and  little :  the  former 
contains  the  whole  collection,  in  separ^ 
books;  the  latter  is  an  extract  from  the 
observations,  which  were  written  in  the 
margins  of  the  biblical  manuscripts.    It  is 
important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  account  of  its  indications  of 
the  various  readings ;  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  explanations  of  difficult  passages. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  and 
collectors  (the  Masorites)  spent  their  time 
in  the  most  laborious  and  useless  trifling, — 
counted  the  verbs  and  words,  and  even 
the  consonants,  in  the  Old  Testament; 
found  the  middle  word  and  letter  of  each 
book,  and  mariced  the  verses  which  con- 
tain all  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, &c.    The  Masora  was  gradually 
brouffht  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion b^  successive  additions,  and  the  er- 
rors 01  transcribers :  but,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  stzteenth  century,  it  was  once  more 
reduced  to  order  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Chajim,  for  Daniel  IBomberg,  a  printer  in 
Venice  (BihUa  rabhinica  Jlebr,y  Venice, 
1518, 1S91, 1525—28,  foho) ;  and,  a  century 
after,  John  Buxtorf  the  elder  completed  the 
worii  of  his  predecessor  (Bale,  1618,  folio). 
MiLsquE,  or  Mask  ;  a  theatrical  drama, 
much  in  favor  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, in  the  latter  particulariy  in  England. 
They  are  the  most  brilliant  and  imagina- 
tive among  the  entertainments  of  our  En- 
glish ancestors,  and  are  traced,  with  much 
probability,  to  the  religious  processions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  various 
scriptural   characters   were   represented, 
with  some  occaaonal  tinge  of  burlesque 
solemnity.    The  masque,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  call  it,  in  its  infancy,  the  Tnasquer- 
adef  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
species  of  drama  into  which  it  ultimately 
npened,  early  became  a  prevalent  fii^kuon 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe. 
The  court  of  Heniy  VIII,  before  the  ty- 
rant's sanguinarv  licentiousness  had  del- 
uged it  with  blood,  presented  many  of 
these  gorseous  spectacles.    According  to 
HoUnwed's  chronicle,  the  first  masque 
performed  in  England  was  in  1510,  in  the 
first  year  of  Heme's  reign.    In  1530,  a 
masque   was   performed   at    Whitehall, 
^  consisting  of  muric,  dancing,  and  a  ban- 
quet, with  a  display  of  grotesque  person- 
ages and  fontastic  dresses."    Shakspeare, 
!maumont  and  Fletcher  have  frequentiy 
introduced  masques  into  their  plays.  The 
English  masques  bear  some  resemblance  to 


operas,  as  they  are  in  dialorae,  performed 
on  a  stage,  ornamented  with  machineiy, 
dances  and  decorations,  and  have  always 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.    The  parts 
in  the  masques  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  usually  represented 
bv  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom : 
if  at  court,  the  king,  queen  and  princes  of 
the  blood  often  performed  in  them.  James 
I  carried  to  its  height  the  glory  of  the 
masque.     It  had  hitherto  consisted  of 
music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a 
display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantas- 
tic dresses ;  but  it  now  assumed  a  higher 
character,  and  became  *^  married  to  immor- 
tal verse."    Previously,  "their chief ahn," 
savs  Warton,  ^  seems  to  have  been  to  Sur- 
prise by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated 
oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 
and  splendor  of  the  dresses.    Every  thing 
was  out  of  natur&  and  propriety.  •  Fre- 
quently the  masque  was  attended  with  an 
exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  machinery, 
resembling  the  wonders  of  a  modem  pan- 
tomime ;  for  instance,  in  tlie  great  haU  of 
the  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance, 
a  vast  mountain,  covered  with  tall  trees, 
arose  suddenly,  fix>m  whose  opening  cav- 
erns issued  hermits,  pilgrims,  shepherds, 
knights,  damsels  and  gipsies,  who,  being 
regaled  vrith  spices  and  wine,  danced  a 
morisQO  or  morris   dance.    They  were 
again  received  into  the  mountain,  which, 
with  a  symphony  of  rebecs  and  recorders, 
closed  its  caverns,  and,  tumbling  to  pieces, 
was  replaced  by  a  ship  in  fuU  sail,  or  ct 
castie  beai^^ed."    [Huimy  of  En^ish  Po- 
ctrVf  sec.  44.)    This  glittering  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order  by  the  genius  of  Ben 
Johnson;  not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
united  poetrv  with  music,  dancing  and 
scenery,  but  be  was  more  largely  employ- 
ed than  any  other  poet  of  his  time  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  In  his  masques,  alon^ 
with  much  that  is  frigid,  wearisome  and 
pedantic,  may  also  be  found  much  fine 
poetry.    The  masques,  though  they  make 
a  neat  show  on  paper,  were  probably  not 
a  little  defective  in  exhibition.    Sir  bud- 
ley  Carleton,  an  eye-vrimess,  writes  to 
Winwood  as  follows :  "  At  niffht,  we  had 
the  queen's  maske   in  the   banqueting- 
house,  or  rather  the  pagent    There  was  a 
great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room^ 
which  had  motion,  and  in  it  were  the 
images  of  sea-horses,  and  other  terrible 
fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The 
indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and 
no  water.    At  tiie  further  end  was  a  great 
sheD,  in  form  of  a  dcallop,  wherein  were 
four  seats,  on  which  sat  the  queen  and 
her  ladies.    Their  apparel  was  rich,  but 
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too  light  and  courtesan-like  &fr  such  great 
ones.  Instead  of  vizzards,  their  ftces  and 
arms,  up  to  the  elbows^  were  painted 
black,  which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for 
they  were  hard  to  be  known ;  but  it  be- 
came them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red 
and  white ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a 
more  ugly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-fiiced 
Moora.'^  ( Winwood's  ;ifefiimal9,  n,  44} 
Milton's  Comus  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  productions  which  beer  the  name  of 
masque.  This  ez(]uisite  specimen  of  lofty 
thought,  beautiful  imagery,  and  splendid 
versification,  is  said,  by  Gifibrd,  to  be  de- 
fective as  a  masque,  and,  by  D'  Israeli, 
not  to  |iie  a  masque  at  all,  referring,  prob- 
ably, to  the  deficiency  of  music  and  ma- 
chinery ;  but  Warton  says,  with  truth, 
^.The  intrinsic  graces  of  its  exquisite  po- 
etry disdained  assistance  j  and,  whetner 
Comus  be  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  drama, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is 
inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradise  Lost* 
Puritanism  banished  the  Muses,  and  the 
masques  in  their  train. 

Mass;  properly  speaking,  the  prayen 
and  ceremonies  wmch  accompany  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharisL  The  word 
is  used  generally  for  all  that  part  of  the 
Catholic  service  in  which  the  eucharist  is 
offered.  The  Latin  word  is  rniMO,  which 
name,  in  early  times,  designated  the  public 
service  of  the  Christians,  celebrated  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  leitourgoa  (see  LU- 
urgia]y  generally  the  bishop  himself,  vrith 
the  assistance  of  several  servants  of  the 
altar  (the  elders,  deacons  and  others),  in 
presence  of  the  whole  community.  Ac- 
cording to  the  example  nven  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposdes  (ii,  41—^),  and  other  pas- 
sages, this  service  consistted  of  prayers, 
sin^ng  (chiefly  psalms],  reading  of  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  preaching,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  peo- 
ple not  only  understood  what  was  done, 
jut  also  sung,  responded,  prayed,  and  re- 
ceived bread  and  wine  in  tne  Lord's  sup- 
per. Very  eari^,  however,  through  the 
so  called  disciplina  arcani  (see  the  Catho- 
lic part  of  the  article  LanPs  Supper),  it 
became  customaiy,  and,  according  to 
many,  universal,  during  the  first  mree 
centuries,  to  divide  the  mvme  service  into 
two  chief  parts,  by  separating  the  rest  of 
the  service  from  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharisL  Only  the  faithful,  who  lived 
actually  in  communion  vrith  the  church, 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  latter: 
at  the  former,  also,  the  caUchumetu  (q.  v.), 
the  penitents,  and  even  unbelieven ;  but 
these  classes  were  dismissed  before  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  was  begun,  by 


fi 


the  wcwds  Ckdediumau,  exde,  mina  ut 
(L  e.  ooficu),  the  meeting]^  or  Si  quis  caU- 
diumefi0nimreniajuerit,  exeat  fivyu.  Thus 
they  were  dismissed  (rfwmssno,  fmsno, 
mifsai  fix>m  which  circumstance,  in  the 
sequel,  the  whole  service  received  its  name ; 
hence,  again,  the  division  of  mtMa  eatedm- 
menorvmf  and  mtMa  Jiddkan,  Quite  a 
similar  dismission  takes  place  in  the  meet- 
ings of  most  Protestant  sects  in  the  U. 
States,  before  the  Lord'b  supper,  when  all 
persons,  not  in  commumon  with  the 
church  there  assembled,  or  with  any  oth- 
er, are  impliedly  requested  to  leave  the 
church.  In  the  article  LortPa  Supper, 
the  reader  will  find  the  Protestant  tuid 
Catholic  vieviw  respecting  the  eucharist, 
the  sacrifice  of  mass,  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  mass,  and  the  aecrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  respecting  this,  the  most  es- 
sential point  of^  Roman  Catholic  service. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  nve  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  the  mass  only. 
When  the  number  of  the  faithful  increas- 
ed, and  communities  of  Christians  rose, 
not  merely,  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the 
villages,  the  celebration  of  divine  service 
was  intrusted  also  to  priests,  who  at  first 
officiated  only  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  on  days  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  at  a  later  penod,  also,  on  ordinaiy 
days,  and  even  alone,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, with  the  assistance  of  one  altar-servant 
only.  Thus  originated,  vnth  the  high  or 
solemn  mass,  al^  the  low  or  private  mass, 
performed  by  the  priest,  asasted  by  one 
idtar-servant  only.  The  Protestants  con- 
eider  this,  even  according  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  mass  itself  a  great  abuse; 
and  many  Catholic  authora  have  concur- 
red with  them,  while  othera  maintain  that 
it  is  indispensable,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  consecrate  the  host  for 
the  sick,  k^i, ;  and,  besides,  say  they,  die 
hermits  in  the  deserts  must  have  cektirat- 
ed  private  mass.  This,  of  course,  is  argu- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  mass^in  the  times 
oflhe  early  anchorites,  vwb  already  devel- 
oped. If  the  mass  is  of  such  supematuial 
efficacy  as  a  neat  part  of  the  Catholics 
consider  it ;  irit  is  an  actual  and  repeated 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  our  sins,— private 
masses  may  also  be  admissible,  though  the 
fi>rm  of  the  celebration,  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  the  presence  of  thepeo{rfe, 
may  be  inconsistent  with  them,  llie  cel- 
ebration of  the  eucharist  or  the  mass  sep- 
arate fiom  the  preaching,  became  more 
and  more  common,  and  the  actual  partici- 
pation of  the  people  in  it  graduaUy  lessened. 
The  responses,  &C.,  were  made  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  altar,  and  the  priest  alone  took 
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tfie  lacred  elementB,— changoB  to  ivbich 
the  people  accuetomed  themselves  the 
more  readily  as  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient lanffuages,  in  which  the  masses 
were  peiTOnned  (in  the  Oriental  church 
the  Greek,  and  in  the  Latin  churoh  the 
Latin),  became  more  and  more  limited. 
The  choir  of  priests  and  servants,  includ- 
ing, at  a  later  period,  the  singers  and  mu- 
sicians, took  the  place  of  the  people,  and 
the  whole  difference  of  the  solemn  and  the 
private  mass  came  to  consist  in  this  cir- 
cumstance only,  the  people  having  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  mass,  and  'the  ser- 
mon being  delivered  separate  from  this 
ceremony.  This  state  of  thincs  has  re- 
mained to  this  day,  at  least  in  by  &r  the 
in^eater  number  of  Catholic  countries. 
The  mass,  then,  at  present  consists  of  four 
or  three  chief  parts :  1.  the  introduction, 
which  forms  its  chief  part,  is  called  the 
€Wir^nifii,  and  formerfy  constituted,  with 
the  sennon,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens ; 
d.  the  ojferionumy  or  sacrifice ;  3.  the  con- 
secration, or  transubstantiation ;  4.  the 
communion.  These  four  chief  pons,  of 
which  the  latter  three  are  considered  the 
most  essential,  are  composed  of  several 
amall  parts,  each  having  its  proper  denom- 
hiation ;  they  are  prayers,  songs,  shorter 
and  longer  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which,  as 
the  essential  point  of  the  mass  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  consist  panly  of 
symbolical  ceremonies,  commemorative 
of  important  dreumstances  in  the  Savior's 
life,  or  signs  of  devotion  and  homage  paid 
to  the  presence  of  Uie  Lord  in  the  host 
The  order  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
whole  celebration  of  the  mass,  is  given  iff 
the  missal  (q.  v.l  or  mass-book.  The 
masses  are  modined  according  to  many 
cireumstances.  Thus  certain  parts  are 
chansed  according  to  the  saint  in  honor 
of  whom  the  mass  is  celebrated,  or  the 
seasons  of  the  year  connected  with  differ- 
ent events  in  the  Savior's  life,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Uie  mass  is  said,  as  tihe 
ffitMa  pro  d0mdia  (mass  for  the  dead),  or 
that  intended  for  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  others.  Deviations  from 
the  established  rite  gave  rise  to  the  ndssa 
byadafOf  tryaeiaUt,  muU^aciatOj  formed 
by  uniting  two,  three  and  more  masses 
under  one  canon.  Mssa  praaancti/ieato' 
rum  is  that  in  which  the  host  has  been 
consecrated  one  or  several  days  before- 
hand, which  is  more  common  in  the 
Greek  church  than  in  the  Latin.  MUsa 
sicca,  or  dn  «uim,  is  that  which  was  cele- 
farated  vntnout  wine ;  fcnr  instance,  on 
boerd  of  vessels,  in  oider  to  prevent  the 


spilling  of  the  blood.  It  is  no  longer  in 
use.  The  mags  of  ihe  day  jb  such  as  is 
proper  to  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which 
IS  celebrated.  Votwe  mass  is  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  mass,  besides  that  of  the  day,  re- 
hearsed on  some  extraordinary  occasion. 
High  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  deacon  and 
su&deacon,  and  sung  by  the  choristers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  different  maasesy 
according  to  the  different  rites:  the  Chreek 
mass,  the  Latin  masSj  the  Roman  and 
Gregorian  mass,  Chdltcan,  GoOdc  mass^ 
&c.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  Catholic  religion  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  They  are  offend- 
ed with  the  doctrine  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  made,  in  the  mass, 
a  sacrifice  continually  repeated  for  the 
reconciliation  of  ans,  this  appearing  to 
them  as  the  application  of  Jewish  and 
heathenish  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  while  the  Bible  declares  diat 
Chnst  has  offered  himself  by  his  death  on 
the  cross,  once  for  all,  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins,  and  the  Lord's  supper  is  no 
sacrifice  to  God,  but  the  offering  of  God's 
grace  to  men.  To  this  the  Catholics  re- 
ply that,  according  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice ;  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  eucharist  (see  LonPs  Sv^perV 
and  that  ''they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  dir- 
ferent  fix>m  that  of  the  cross ;  that  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself^  who  ofi^ers  himself  through 
the  hands  of  the  priests;  that  he  therefore 
is  the  principal  priest  or  pontiff  and  vic- 
tim, as  he  was  likewise  on  the  cross. 
Can  we,"  continues  the  Qatholic  Diction^ 
tudre  de  ThSoUgie  (Toulouse,  1817),  fit>m 
which  the  foregoing  passage  is  also  taken 
— ^''can  we  te^ify  our  gratitude  to  God 
better  than  by  offering  to  him  the  most 
precious  of  all  the  gifts  which  he  has  made 
to  us — his  only  Son,  whom  he  deigned  to 
^rent  us,  and  who  gave  himself  as  a  vic- 
tmi  for  our  redemption  ?  We  then  say, 
with  David,  'For  all  things  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.'  {/  ChroTL  xxix,  14.)  'We  therefore 
have  full  {pnund  to  hope  mat  God,  touch- 
ed by  this  oblation,  will  grant  us  new 
grace,"  &c.  Intimately  connected  with 
me  dogma  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  is 
the  do^ma  of  the  masses  for  the  dead« 
which  18  equally  offensive  to  the  Protest- 
ant As  the  Catholic  chureh  maintains 
that  the  believera  who  depart  from  this 
worid  without  having  sufiicientlv  atoned 
by  sufiering  for  their  sins,  are  obliged  to 
suffer  in  the  other  world  a  temporaiy  pun- 
ishment, it  also  believes  that  tne  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
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be  made  efficacious  for  the  remiaBion  of 
this  punishment  Catholics  admit  that 
the  abuses  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  mass  are  enonnous;  but,  say 
many  of  them,  they  have  been  abolished 
by  die  council  of  Trent.  Protestanla, 
however,  cannot  find  that  these  abuses 
have  been  eradicated,  though  they  may 
have  diminished.  If  in  CathoHc  countries 
— ^perhaps  without  exception — amasses  for 
the  dead  can  be  procured  for  a  certain  fee, 
80  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
said  are  either  entuely  released  from  pur- 
gatory, or  many  years  of  their  pain  remit- 
ted, uiis  special  application  of  the  great 
offering  of^ Jesus  seems  to  them  to  deviate 
most  essentially  from  the  tiue  meaning  of 
the  scriptures.  In  Itafy,  for  instance,  it 
was  very  common  to  find  the  power  of 
releasing  from  purgatory  a  certain  number 
of  souls  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
attributed  to  a  number  of  masses,  said  at 
particular  altars ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
price  for  which  such  great  benefit  could  be 
procured  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  was 
not  unftequendy  extolled.  The  dispute 
relative  to  the  mass  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  two  parties,  tlie  Protestants 
and  CathoUcs.  Not  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
are  desirous  of  essential  changes,  jMrticu- 
lariy  the  dJsuse  of  a  language  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  people*  and  of  many 
masses  coimected  with  legends,  evidendy 
and  acknowledeedly  fictitious.  Thus  Mr. 
von  Reichlin  Melde^,  professor  of  eccle- 
fliasdcal  history  and  dean  of  the  (Catholic] 
theological  department  at  the  umversity  of 
Freiburg,  has  lately  advocated  these  and 
other  changes,  for  which,  of  course,  he 
has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Roman 
party.  (See  a  pamphlet  enttded  Wtdcr 
r&iM8€ht  VerkdzerungMuchL  Outaektm 
eines  auftiehtigen  Canonitten  (Against  the 
Disposition  orRome  to  proscribe  for  Here- 
sies. Opinion  of  a  sincere  Canonist), 
Leipsic,  1831.)— -The  advocates  of  the  use 
of  a  language,  in  the  mass,  wluch  is  not 
understood  by  the  people,  maintain  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  not  always  for- 
eign to  the  people ;  that  it  was  translated 
into  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Russian, 
Sclavonic,  Illyrian,  Scc^  but  diat  it  has 
not  been  changed  as  the  languages  went 
on  changing.  **  So  that  the  Onental  Chris- 
tians," they  say,  *' understand  the  liturgy 
in  use  among  them  no  better  than  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  Latm  liturgy.*^  (See 
DieL  dt  TfUol.y  vol.  v,  p.  291.)  Gresory  I, 
or  the  Great  (he  died  about  604),  first 

*  The  Catholics  in  Silesia  have  latelv  petitioned 
to  have  the  mast  said  to  them  in  the  Crerman  lan- 
fuage. 


aetded  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the 


Massa-Carrara  ;  a  duchy  of  Italy, 
bounded  principally  by  Tuscany  and  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  celebrated  for  the  i»t>- 
duction  of  the  beautifid  white  Carrara 
marble,  much  used  in  sculotune.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Massachusetts  ;  one  of  the  U.  States, 
boimded  north  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  east  by  the  Adantic  ocean, 
south  by  the  Adantic,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  west  by  New  York; 
lat  41°  ly  to  42°  54^  N.;  Ion.  69°  54^  to 
73°  d(y  W. ;  length,  from  east  to  west,  180 
miles;  breadth,  firom  north  to  south,  96; 
area,  7800  square  miles ;  population,  in 
1790,  388,727;  1800,  4!i&,845 ;  1810, 
472,040;  1830,  523,287;  1830,  610,014, 
viz.  white  males,  294,449 ;  white  fbnmles, 
306,559;  fiee  blacks,  700&  The  state  is 
divided  into  14  counties,  and  303  towns. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut, 
which  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  of  small 
draught,  the  Merrimac,  Charies,  Concord, 
Blackstone,  Miller's,  Chickopee,  Deerfield, 
Westfield,  and  Housatonic.  All  these 
rivers  abound  in  &lla,  which  afford  valu- 
able mill-seats,  appropriated  to  manu&c- 
turing  operations.  The  chief  mountains 
are  a  part  of  the  Green  mountain  ridge, 
which  extends  fi!om  north  to  south  through 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  most 
elevated  summits  of  this  ridge  are  Saddle 
mountain,  near  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  state,  and  Tahconick,  on  the  west- 
em  border.  Moimt  Tom,  and  mount  Uol- 
yoke,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  are  re- 
markable elevations,  which  afford,  from 
their  summits,  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.  A  second  ridge 
passes  through  the  state  near  its  centre. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  Wa- 
chuset,  in  the  town  of  Princeton.  The 
state  abounds  in  snaall  lakes,  wBich  are 
usually  called  ponds.  The  largest  of 
these  are  the  Assawampset  and  Lonff 
ponds,  in  Middleborough,  Podunk  and 
Quabaug  ponds,  in  Brookfield,  and  the 
Naukeag  ponds,  in  Ashbumham.  The 
last-named  are  situated  more  than  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and 
several  other  ponds,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  have  a  still  higher  elevation. 
The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation, and  much  of  it  is  well,  and  "some 
of  it  yery  highly,  cultivated.  In  the  south- 
eastern counties,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  not 
very  productive :  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle counties,  it  is  in  general  good,  thou|^ 
not  luxuriant  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  soil  of  the  western  parts,  with  the 
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ezoeption  of  exCenave  tracts^  which  are 
mountainous  and  rocky.  The  state  is  in 
flenond  hilly,  but,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
wie  state,  the  hills  are  of  modemte  eleva- 
tion. Tlie  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  ^rass  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly 
all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  are 
cnhiTaled  with  success,  and  also  Indian 
com,  lye  and  other  kinds  of  min.  The 
mountains  of  Beikshire  affbra  an  abun* 
dance  of  iron  ore.  Bog  ore  is  found  in 
Worcester  and  PlvmouUi  counties,  and  it 
is  extensivehr  woiked.  Anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  Worcester.  There  is  a  lead 
mine  in  Southampton,  to  which  a  subter- 
ranean passage  of  1000  feet  in  length  has 
been  opened,  chiefly  through  solid  rock. 
The  cheapness  of  lead  from  the  mines  of 
Missouri  and  Dlinois  has  suspended  the 
works  upon  this  mine.  Marble  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  exhausdess  quarries  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Lanesboreugh  and 
Huisdale.  The  middle  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state  abound  in  quarries  of  granite 
of  the  best  description  for  buUdin^  stone. 
Quarries  of  soap-stone  are  found  in  Mid- 
dlefield.  The  occupations  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  agriculture,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, fishing  and  manufiictuiing.  A^- 
culture  is  puisued  almost  exclunvely  bv 
owners  of  small  fiums,  who  labor  with 
their  ovm  hands.  The  commerce  of  the 
state  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shipiMng  of  this  state  is  more  nume- 
rous than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union, 
and,  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  second  only  to  New  Yoric  The 
value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  tne  year  ending  Sept  30, 1829, 
was  $12,520^744,  of  which  $12,389,908  in 
value,  were  imported  in  American  vessels. 
The  value  of  exports  from  the  state,  in  the 
same  year,  was  $8,254,987.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  entered  at  the  ports  of  the 
state  from  foreign  ports,  in  the  same  year, 
was  177^550  tons,  and  the  amount  which 
departed  from  the  sameports  was  140,187. 
Or  this  amount  117,606  tons  entered  at 
and  88,508  departed  from,  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  amount  of  eiiipping  own- 
ed in  the  state  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coastinff  trade  and  in  the  fisheries, 
was*  4SUfiU7  tons.  The  fisheries  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  whale 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  in  distant 
seas,  by  ships  fitted  out  chiefly  at  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford;  the  cod  fish- 
ery, which  is  carried  on  partly  on  the 
noith-eastem  coasts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
those  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador; 
and  die  mackerel  fishery,  which  is  carried 


on  chiefly  along  the  coast  A  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  seamen  are  employed 
in  these  fisheries,  and  the  produce  is  very 
great  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 
lai^  and  opulent  companies,  with  ma- 
chinery which  is  moved  by  water  power. 
The  capital  of  the  state,  and  of  all  the  New 
England  states,  is  Boston.  It  has  61,392 
inhabitants.  The  towns  next  in  size,  are 
Salem  and  New  Bedford.  They  are  rich 
towns,  extensively  engaged  in  foreisn 
commerce,  the  former  particulariy  in  tne 
India  trade,  and  the  latter  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Nantucket  is  a  town  also  hurgely 
en^aied  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  other 
chief  commercial  and  fishing  towns,  are 
Newbuiyport,  Marblehead  and  Plymouth. 
The  chief  manufecturing  towns  are  Lowell, 
Taunton,  Springfield  and  Waltham.  There 
are  many  other  handsome  and  flourishing 
inland  towns,  amonjr  which  are  Worcester, 
Northunpton  and  Pittsfield.  The  execu- 
tive government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  coun- 
cil, who  are  chosen  annually.  The  legis- 
lature consistB  of  a  senate,  of  40  members, 
chosen  annually,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  one  or  more  membera  nom 
each  town  (vrith  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  smaUer  towns),  condsting,  in  all,  of 
500  or  600  members,  when  the  towns  ex- 
ercise their  fiill  privilege  of  choosing 
members.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  judicial  court  of  four  judges,  and 
a  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  judges,  who  hold  their  appomt- 
ments  during  good  behavior.  •  Both  courts 
are  held,  at  st^ed  periods,  in  each  county. 
The  university,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  most 
UberaUy  endowed  literary  institution  in 
the  U.  States,  and  has  given  to  the  coun- 
Oy  the  greatest  number  of  literary  men.  It 
has  a  president,  eight  prefessors,  and  six 
tutora  and  other   teacners,  besides  four 

Sofossors  of  the  medical  school,  three  of 
e  theolojpcal  school,  and  two  of  the  law 
school  It  has  a  library  of  96,000  volumes 
of  choice  books.  There  are  two  other 
Collins  in  the  state,  viz.  Amherst  colleget 
near  Northampton,  and  Williams  college, 
at  WiUiamstown,  each  of  which  has  a 
president,  three  or  four  professors,  and 
two  tutors.  There  is  a  nchly  endowed 
and  flourishing  theological  seminary  at 
Andover.  It  has  four  professors^  who  are 
supported  hv  the  income  derived  fit)m 
permanent  rands,  and  has  commodious 
buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  profes- 
sors and  students^  and  for  other  purposes. 
Thisre  are  m  the  state  43  incorporated 
acad€»m68,  pan  fiw  male,  and  part  for  fe- 
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male  popilB.  There  are  seven!  well  con- 
ducted private  schools,  of  ooDsiderable 
celebrity.  The  most  distincuished  of 
dieee  is  the  Round  Hill  schocM,  at  North- 
ampton, which  has  been  highly  successful, 
from  the  enli^tened  views  and  varied 
accomplishments  of  its  proprietor,  and  the 
libeial  provision  which  he  has  made  for 
the  best  instruction  in  the  various  depait- 
ments.  The  means  of  common  educa- 
tion are  provided  at  the  public  ea 
thiou{^out  the  state.  Public 
instructing  all  children  whose  parents 
choose  to  send  them,  are  supported  in  all 
the  towns.  In  the  large  towns  these  schools 
are  of  a  high  character.  They  are  not  re- 
garded as  charity  schools,  but  as  public 
mstitutions,  where  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing are  acquired  from  the  same  sources 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor.  Many  public  improvements  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made,  chiefly  by 
companies  incorporated  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. A  ereat  number  of  turnpike  roads 
have  been  ouilt  by  such  companies,  and 
the  means  of  communication  m  the  state 
have  been  thereby  greatly  improved. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  productive 
of  little  emolument  to  their  proprietors, 
though  they  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  public.  Afany  bridges  have  been 
built,  by  companies  (Ha  similar  kind,  over 
^e  Connecticut  and  other  riven%  and  over 
the  arms  of  Boston  harbor.  Middlesex 
canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Meiri- 
mac  river  with  Boston  harbor,  is  the  most 
ancient  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  26  miles  in  length,  and  is  well  buih 
with  durable  stone  locks.  Blackstone 
canal  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Worcester  to  Providence.  There 
are  two  canals  with  locks  for  passing  the 
falls  on  Connecticut  river,  one  at  »>uth 
Hadleyandthe  other  at  Montague.  The 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  cuial,  fix>m 
Northampton  to  the  termination  of  die 
Farmington  canal  on  the  border  of  Con- 
necticut, is  yet  unfinished,  and  is  naviga- 
ble onlv  fit>m  its  southern  extremity  to 
Westfield.  A  rail-road  was  constructed 
some  years  since  in  Quincy,  three  miles 
in  length,  leading  fix>m  the  granite  quar- 
ries to  the  navigable  part  of  Boston  harbor. 
This  veas  the  first  work  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  the  countiy,  and  its  success  has  en* 
codraged  the  undertaking  of  other  greater 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  Rail- 
roads are  now  proposed  to  be  made,  leading 
finom  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Worcester,  to 
Providence,  and  to  Taunton,  and  the  navi- 
gable water  of  Taunton  river.  (For  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  see  Mw  EngkmtL) 


Mabsachusztts  Bat;  a  lane  Imcy^ 
ffituated  east  of  the  central  part  of  Massa* 
chusettB,  and  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
cape  Ann,  and  on  the  south  by  cape  Cod. 
(For  the  former  province  of  this  name, 
9de  JVew  EngkuuL) 

Massagetjb  ;  a  collective  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  unknown  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  who  dweh  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  ftr  as  the 
fix>ntierB  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  This 
region  is  at  present  the  rendence  of  die 
Turkestans  and  Karakalpaks.  The  name 
often  occurs  in  the  Scythian  and  Persian 
histories ;  in  the  latter,  particulariy  in  the 
campaigns  of  Cyrus,  (q:  v.)  The  Alans 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Massagetn. 

MASSALiAifs.    (See  MeaMaHam.) 

Massaniello,  property,  Thomas  Am- 
£1X0,  hoim  at  Amalfi,  gamed  a  livelihood, 
in  Naples,  as  a  fisherman,  and  a  dealer  in 
fish  and  firuit  Althou|^h  very  poor,  he 
had  a  proud  and  enterprising  spirit  His 
love  of  fi^eedom,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he^  expressed  himself  reepecdng 
the  oppression  which  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples had  long  endured  fixun  Spain,  pro- 
cured him  a  large  fiiction  among  the 
comifkon  people,  who  admired  his  Dold- 
ness.  As  he  was  destimte  neither  of  elo- 
quence nor  courage,  nothing  but  oppor- 
tunity was  wantiog  for  him  to  appeiar  as 
the  head  of  the  populace.  Such  an  cm- 
portunity  ofifered  in  1647.  Massaniello 
had  brought  a  basket  of  fruit  to  the  ciQr, 
for  which  the  collectors  demanded  the 
tax.  He  refused,  and,  they  using  force, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  im- 
plored the  people  to  aid  him  against  thdr 
violence.  An  insurgent  multitude  imme- 
diateW  asBembled,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  advanced  to  the  tax-office,  with  the 
ciy~.(<  Long  live  the  kinff,  but  down  with 
the  bed  government"  Thence  the  insw- 
ffentB  repaired  to  the  casde  of  the  viceroy, 
me  duke  of  Arcos,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  receive  Massaniello  as  a  colleague. 
In  vam  did  the  cardinal  Filomarino,arch- 
Inshop  of  Naples,  seek  to  appease  thepr 
fuiy ;  in  vain  did  John  of  Austria,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Philip  IV,  appear  in  the  harbor 
with  22  ffalleys ;  the  insurrection  only  in- 
creased the  more,  and  the  nobility  be^ume 
the  object  of  its  rage.  Maaauiiello,  who 
had  become  governor  of  the  city,  caused 
60  of  the  principal  palaces  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  viidiout  the  least  thing  bemg  saved. 
All  marks  of  the  royal  government  dis- 
appeared. Evenr  bodv  was  suspected  by 
Massaniello,  and  death  ibllowed  imme- 
diately his  lightest  apprehension.  Seven 
days  elapsed  amid  these  horrora,  and  men 
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began  to  ttJk  of  eaintuktioa.  It  was 
asned  that  the  taxes  on  ihiit  should  be 
i£olMied,and  the  ancient  libeitiea  restored. 
The  asMnt  of  the  kinj^  of  Spain  was 
proinised  within  a  eertam  time.  MasBa- 
aieUo^  on  this  as^nrsnce^  laid  down  his 
aima,  and  retunied,  without  demanding 
any  recompense  or  distinction,  to  his  for- 
mer station.  But  the  great  party,  which 
he  still  possessed,  making  him  appear  dan- 
fferous  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  no  ways 
diqMMed  to  fuljfil  his  nromisee,  this  zuler 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  invited 
Massaniello  to  his  own  house,  and  proba^ 
bly  mingled  poison  witii  his  wine.  This 
dUd  not,  indeed,  kill  him,  but  made  him 
delirious,  to  which  his  passion  for  heating 
liquors  may  also  have  contributed.  In  this 
state  the  unfortunate  man  nn  through  the 
streets  of  Naples,  shooting  his  best  mends, 
and  committing  the  greatest  excesses. 
The  people,  ^o  now  regarded  their  de- 
liverer as  a  new  oppressor,  and  were  ex- 
cnted  against  him  by  his  enemies,  poured 
forth  in  crowds  against  him,  shouted  ap- 
plause to  the  viceroy,  and  demanded  Ma»- 
aaniello's  death.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a 
Carmehte  convent ;  but  four  conepimtorB, 
form^iy  his  friends,  shot  him  dead,  with 
several  balls,  July  16,  1647.  His  body 
wss  shamefully  maltreated  by  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  true  sentiments  of  the  vice- 
,roy  were  soon  manifosted ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, foaring  a  renevml  of  the  former  op- 
pression, a^ain  became  tuibulent  The 
martyr  of  hbeity  was  now  remembered ; 
Massaniello^s  murderers  became  victims 
to  the  popular  rage,  his  body  was  buried 
with  the  highest  maiks  of  respect,  and 
even,  for  some  time,  held  as  sacred.    Na- 

ees  remained  still  convulsed,  but  nothing 
rther  was  eifocted  by  the  pieople. 
MAsstifA,  Andr6,  duke  of  Rivoli  and 
prince  of  Esalingen,  marshal  of  France, 
&C.,  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Nice,  and  rose 
from  a  common  soldier  to  the  nnk.  of 
commander.  At  the  conmiencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  was  an  inferior 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  troops;  but,  in 
1793,  when  the  warriors  of  the  new  re- 
public had  ascended  mount  CeniSt  he 
joined  their  nnks^soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  sagadty  and  courage^  and  was 
made  a  commissioned  officer,  and,  in  1798; 
general  of  brigade.  Here  he  learned, 
witiiout  a  master,  the  science  of  war,  in 
the  skhrmishes.  In  April,  1794,  he  was 
appoDited  general  of  divisloiL  and  took 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Italian 
army.  He  waa  the  constant  companion  in 
arms  of  Bonaparte,  who,  after  the  success- 
M  battle  of  Roveredo  (1796),  against  Beau- 
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lieu,  called  him  the  fiivorite  child  ofvwUnrf, 
The  commander-in-chief  sent  him  to  Vi- 
enna to  conclude  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and,  in  1796,  to  Paris,  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  While  Bo- 
niqMrte  was  in  Egypt,  Mass^na  and  Mo- 
reau  were  the  hope  of  France.  In  1799, 
Mass^na  displayed  his  ability  as  command- 
er-in-chief in  Switzerland.  After  hav- 
ing opened  the  virar  with  suceess,  he  was 
forced  to  faU  back  to  the  Albis,  on  account 
of  tiie  ill  fortune  of  Jourdan  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Here  he  took  a  strong  position, 
watching  his  opportunity,  and,  by  the 
battle  of  Zurich  (September  35),  prevent- 
ed the  junction  of  Korsakoff  and  Suwa- 
rofi^  who  had  already  ascended  mount  St. 
Gothard.  This  battle,  the  first  that  the 
Russians  had  lost  in  the  open  field  for  a 
ceutury,  decided  the  separation  of  Russia 
fh>m  Austria,  and  saved  France.  After 
Maas^na  had  reconquered  the  Helvetian 
and  Rhstian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  the  Ads- 
trians.  He  hastened,  with  the  small  force 
which  could  be  assembled,  to  the  support 
of  Genoa,  his  defence  of  which  ia  among 
his  most  remariEable  achievementa  Ten 
days  before  the  battle  of  Mareneo,  when 
all  his  resources  were  exhausted,  Messi- 
na obtained  an  honorable  capitulation. 
The  consul  Bonaparte,  who  now  returned 
to  Paris,  gave  him  the  chief  command  of 
the  army.  Peace  soon  followed.  Maas^na 
■wsB  chosen  member  of  the  cmvg-Ugislai^j 
by  the  department  of  the  Seme,  and,  m 
1804,  was  created  marshal  of  the  empire. 
In  1805,  he  received  the  chief  command 
in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Ciil- 
dlero.  When  the  arch-duke  Charles  was 
compelled,  bythe  ill  success  of  the  Ger- 
man arras  at  Ulm,  to  retire  to  Inner  Aus- 
tria, M ass^na  pursued  him,  but  was  un- 
able to  gain  any  advantage  over  him. 
After  the  p^aee  of  Presburg,  Mass^na  was 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  poasession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Joseph,  and 
captured  Gaeta.  After  the  battle  of  Ey- 
lau,  in  1807,  Napoleon  summoned  him  to 
Poland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  right 
vring  of  the  French  army.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit)  vrar  having  broken  out  in 
Spain,  MasB^na  took  the  field  with  the 
tide  of  duke  of  Rivoli;  but^in  1809,  he 
was  recaUed  to  Germany.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  battles  of  Eckmfihl,  Ratisboni 
Ebeisberg,  Bsdingen  and  Wagram.  At 
Esshngen,  his  constaney  and  finnneas 
saved  the  Frmch  army  fitnn  total  de- 
struction; and  Napoleon  rewarded  Urn 
with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Esslingeni. 
After  the  peace,  he  hastened  to  Spain,  to 
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deliver  Poitugal  from  the  hands  of  the 
'  British.  Weltington  retued  before  him, 
and  took  a  strong  position  at  Tones  Ve- 
dnis,  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  till  wunt 
of  proyisions  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  forces  to  hold  out  longer.  Mas- 
s^na  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  Na- 
poleon recalled  him  from  Spain,  and,  in 
1812,  left  him  without  a  command.  In 
1814,  he  commanded  at  Toulon,  declared 
for  Louis  XVIII,  and  was  created  com- 
mander of  the  Older  of  St  Louis.  At  the 
landing  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  his  conduct 
in  Toulon  was  by  no  means  doubtiliL 
When  the  emperor  was  reestablished,  he 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  miade 
peer,  and  commander  of  the  national 
ffuud  at  Paris,  and  contributed  much  to 
3ie  preservation  of  trancjuillity  in  the  city, 
during  the  turbulent  period  which  preced- 
ed the  return  of  the  king.  He  Uvea  after- 
wards in  retuement,  and  his  death  was 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the 
royalists.    He  died  April  4, 1817. 

jVIassillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the 
ffreatest  pulgt  orators  of  France,  was 
bom,  in  1663,  at  Hi^res,  in  Provence, 
entmd,  in  his  17th  year,  the  congresation 
of  the  oratory,  and  became  a  generaffavo- 
rite  by  his  pleasing  manners,  which,  how- 
ever, excited  envy.  He  was  accused  of 
some  amours,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
exclude  him  from  the  congregation,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  retired,  for  some  months, 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Fond.  The  applause 
with  which  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
archbishop  Henri  de  Villars  was  received, 
induced  the  general  of  his  congregation. 
La  Tour,  to  call  him  to  Paris.  He  was 
obliged  to  obey,  and,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  ascend  the  pulpit,  where  his  genius 
soon  showed  itseu,  in  all  its  power  and 
peculiarity.  Accoiding  to  some,  an  an- 
swer to  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  cardinal 
Noailles,  which  Massillon  drew  up  in  the 
name  of  his  convent,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  in  compliance  with 
whose  order  he  returned  to  the  oratoiy. 
The  applause  which  he  met  with  in  Paris, 
even  at  court,  was  almost  without  exam- 
ple. The  effect  of  his  Stmum  du  oetU 
J^ambre  des  ilua  was  almost  miraculous. 
Maesillon  spoke  with  that  powerftil  sim- 
plicity which  can  be  resisted  only  by 
utter  want  of  feeling.  AHer  he  had 
preached  the  fiist  time  at  Versailles,  Louis 
AlV,  who  was  &mous  for  the  happiness 
of  hki  compliments,  addressed  him  with 
the  words,  "  On  hearing  other  preachers, 
I  have  often  been  much  pleased  with 
them,  but  having  heard  you,  I  was  much 
displeased  with  myself."     His  delivery 


contributed  much  to  the  effoct  of  his  elo^ 
quence.  With  apparent  ardessness,  nay, 
even  negligence,  he  produced  a  greater 
efiect  than  otheis  with  studied  art  The 
ftmous  actor  Barron  once  exclaimed, 
after  hearing  one  of  M assillon's  sermons^ 
*^ There  is  an  orator;  we  are  but  actors." 
On  account  of  his  amiable  temper  and 
manners^  he  was  chosen  to  reconcile  car- 
dinal Noailles  with  the  Jesuits;  but  he 
found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  convert 
sinners  than  to  reconcile  theolodana  The 
re^nt  appointed  him,  in  171/,  to  the  see 
or  Clermont,  which  he  could  not  have 
accepted,  had  not  a  friend  of  his  paid  the 
expenses  connected  with  it  In  the  year 
following,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  before 
Louis  XV,  then  nine  years  old,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  sermons,  so  famous  under  the 
tide  of  PeHt-Carimej  which  are  master- 
pieces of  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  polidcal  truths 
which  they  c<mtain;  among  others,  that 
the  monarch  is  made  for  the  people,  who 
appointed  him,  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  God ;  that  not  the  prince,  but  the 
laws,  should  rule,  of  which  the  monarch 
is  but  the  minister  and  guardian.  In 
1719,  Massillon  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy.  Cardinal  Dubois  procured 
him  the  prelacy  of  Sevigny.  His  last 
discourse  m  Pans  was  the  funeral  sermon 
on  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  From  that 
time,  he  never  left  his  diooesey  where  his 
virtues,  pardcularly  his  chari^,  had  pro- 
cured him  the  reverence  of  all.  He  died 
in  1742.  His  sermons  are  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  an  anless  flow  of  eloquence,  natural 
and  lively  imagery,  richness  of  ideas,  per- 
spicuity and  warmth.  They  awaken  vir- 
tuous feelings  and  not  controversial  ardor. 
The  nephew  of  this  distinguished  man 
published  a  complete  edidon  of  his  uncle's 
works  (1745  et  seq. ;  reprinted  at  Paris, 
in  1762,  in  13  vols.,  dvo. ;  and  at  Lyons, 
Leroy  and  Lusand,  in  15  vols.,  IS&no.). 
Massinoeb,  Philip,  a  distinguished 
English  dramatist,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  oif  a  re- 
tainer of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
bom  at  Salisbury,  in  1585.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree,  in  consequence,  perhapSi 
of  his  having  beoome  a  Roman  Cathouc. 
Litde  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  whom, 
as  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Rowley  and  Dek- 
ker,  he  composed  some  of  his  dramas. 
He  died  in  1639.    As  a  dramatist,  Mas- 
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I  more  nattural  in  bis  character^ 
[  poetical  in  his  diction,  than  Jonaon  or 
ijartwright,  and  some  critics  rank  him 
next  to  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy,  however, 
he  is  rather  eloquent  and  forcible  than 
pathetic ;  and,  in  richness  and  variety  of 
numor,  his  comedy  can  by  no  means  vie 
with  that  of  his  great  master.  His  plays 
were  published  collectively,  by  Mr.  J.  Si. 
Mason  and  Mr.  T.  Davies,  in  1779, 4  vols., 
8vo. ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Giffbrd,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mas- 
nnger  (4  vols.,  8vo^  1805). 

Mast.    (See  SA^.) 

Master  Aim  Servant,  In  legal  ac- 
ceptation, a  servant  is  one  who  owes  his 
services  to  another  for  a  limited  period, 
but  not  fi>r  life,  or  who,  in  other  words,  is 
not  a  slave.  Servants  consist  of  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who  receive  wages, 
and  apprentices.  ,  The  contract  for  service, 
in  the  respective  cases,  is  quite  different: 
in  each,  the  servant  is  bound  to  render 
service,  but  in  one  the  master  is  bound  to 
pay  the  stipulated  wages ;  in  the  other,  to 
give  instruction.  The  master  is  answer- 
able for  the  acts  of  his  servant,  done  by 
authority  of  the  master.  If  the  servant 
does  an  injunr  to  another,  direcdy  conse- 
quent upon  the  employment  about  which 
he  is  set  by  the  master,  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  servant,  is  answerable  in  damages 
to  the  party  injured,  whether  the  injury 
arise  from  want  of  honesty,  skill  or  care. 
But  the  master  is  not  answerable  for  any 
mischievous,  fraudulent  or  negUgent  act 
of  one  who  is  his  servant,  if  it  is  not  done 
in  the  employment  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  master.  Thus  where  a  servant  wil- 
fully drove  his  master's  carriafle  against 
another,  and  injured  it,  it  was  held,  after 
much  deliberation,  that  the  master  was 
not  answerable,  for  it  vras  stepping  aside 
from  the  employment  about  which  the 
servant  had  been  set,  and  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  master.  Where  one  servant 
employs  another,  the  master  is  answerable 
for  the  one  so  employed  by  his  authority. 
The  contract  for  hire  gives  the  master  or 
employer  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
corporal  punishment  of  the  servant  or 
person  employed.  If  he  is  negligent,  or 
m  any  respect  in  fiiult,  the  remedy  is  on 
the  contract  (As  to  the  other  description 
of  servants  above  mentioned,  see  article 
Jipprenticeship,)  The  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship entitie  the  master  to  the  services  of 
the  apprentice  for  the  time  limited  in  the 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  and  impose 
upon  the  master  the  duty  of  providing 
for  and  instructing  the  apprentice.  The 
master  has  the  right  of  moderately  cor- 


recting the  apprentice ;  but,  in  case  of  ill 
treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  master, 
or  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  or 
business  proposed  to  be  taught,  the  law 
ought  to  provide  some  immediate  remedy, 
in  case  of  the  stipulations  in  the  articles 
of  apprenticeship  being  insufficient  to 
meet  uie  case;  and  such  provisions  are 
introduced  into  many  codes  of  laws, 
though  other  codes  are  deficient  in  this 
respect,  and  the  apprentice  is  condemned 
to  suffer  years  of^  Ibondage  and  cruelty, 
and  arrives  at  manhood  without  instruc- 
tion, or  the  habits  likely  to  render  him  a 
useful  or  happy  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. On  the  other  hand,  the  apprentice 
may  be  perverse,  vicious,  idle  and  ungov- 
ernable; and  the  laws  of  some  states 
make  provision  that,  in  such  case,  the 
master  may  be  discharged  from  his  obh- 
sations.  As  to  the  liabili^  of  the  master 
for  the  acts  of  the  apprentice,  they  are  the 
same  as  in  respect  to  other  servants. 

Master  in  Chancery.  The  mastera 
in  chancery  are  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls;  of 
tiiese,  there  are  some  ordinary  and  othere 
extraordinary:  the  masteis  in  ordinary  are 
12  in  number,  some  of  whom  sit  in  court 
eveiy  flay  during  the  term,  and  have 
referred  to  them  interlocutory  orden  for 
stating  accounts,  and  computing  damages, 
and  me  Uke;  and  they  also  administer 
oaths^  take  affidavits,-  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds  and  recognizances:  the 
mastera  extraordinary  are  appointed  to 
act  in  the  country,  beyond  ten  miles'  dis- 
tance fit)m  London. 

Master  of  Arts.  In  the  German 
universities,  the  tide  of  magitter  artitan  is 
an  academical  honor,  conferred  by  the 
philosophical  faculty,  after  a  previous  ex- 
amination in  the  general  sciences,  particu- 
larly philosophy,  philology,  mathematics, 
physics  and  history.  The  word  magisUr, 
connected  with  a  qualifying  nhrase,  was 
'  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of  honor ; 
as,  for  instance,  magister  eqidtum  (see  (he 
next  artide),  but  its  present  meaning  must 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  oldest  universities.  Regularly  or- 
ffanized  faculties  were  not  then  known,  as 
mey  now  exist  in  the  universities  of  the 
continent  The  whole  circle  of  academic 
activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  liberal 
arts  (see  ,M):  the  teachera  were  called 
artisU ;  the  body  of  teachers^  the  facaUy 
qf  coiiita ;  and  they  who  received  public 
hoDon  on  the  completion  of  their  course 
of  studies,  for  their  diligence  and  knowl- 
edge, and  bad  already  received  the  degree 
otbaccaiayrtuB,  were  called  magitbi  mii- 
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tim  (mastan  of  the  liberal  arlB}-^  tide  with 
which  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was 
afterwards  joined.  As  the  origin  of  this 
di^ty  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  doctor, 
it  IS  still  placed  before  it  in  most  of  the 
German  univerntiee.  The  precise  period 
of  its  introduction  is  not  known ;  but  even 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
honor  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  France, 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
eager  to  obtain  it  Since  that  time,  its 
dimity  has  been  greatly  diminished.  This 
titto  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mafiM- 
ter  l^^enSf  that  is,  one  who  has  obtained 
the  nght,  bv  public  disputations,  to  deliver 
lectures,  in  the  Ez^lish  and  American 
universities,  the  title  of  master  of  arts  is 
intermediate  between  those  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  doctor. 

Master  of  the  Horse  {Tuagitter  equi- 
turn);  the  eomhiauder  of  the  cavalry 
among  the  Romans.  He  was  among  the 
high  extraordinary  magistrates,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  dictator  immediately  af- 
ter his  own  election.  He  was  next  to  the 
dictator  in  rank,  iti  the  armv,  and  had 
almost  the  same  insignia  with  him.  He 
was  also  permitted  to  mount  his  horse  in 
the  ci^. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance  ;  a  great . 
officer,  who  has  tlie  chief  conunand  of  the 
kino's  ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  a  patent  offi- 
cer for  life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  patents  which 
pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  records  of 
chancery,  &c.  In  thie  absence  of  the 
chancellor,  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery ;  at  other  times,  he  hears  causes 
in  the  rolls  chapel,  and  makes  orders ;  he 
has  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament 

Master-Singers.  Between  the  slave- 
17  of  the  Eostem  castes,  which  bind  men 
immutably  to  the  occupations  of  their 
Others,  and  theperfect  freedom  of  pursuit 
with  us  in  the  West,  stand,  as  it  were,  the 
corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
lawleesneas  of  the  times  compelled  men 
of  the  same  occupation  to  unite  in  socie- 
ties for  tiieir  mutual  protection ;  and,  being 
80  united,  their  disgust  at  tiie  wild  disor- 
der of  the  period  led  them  to  subject 
themselves  to  rules  even  of  a  minute  and 
pedantic  stricmess.  These  habits  of  con- 
straint extended  their  influence  beyond 
the  useful  arts  to  the  fine  arts,  and  even 
to  poetiy  itself.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
poetry  was  a  favorite  occupation  at  courts 
and  among  tbe  knights;  but,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this 
peaceable  disposition  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely, and  incessant  feuds  almost  eveiy 


where  ensued.  Ind^ttiY  and  the  arta^ 
however,  grew  up  behind  the  walls  of  the 
cities  (q.  v.),  and  the  eorporatioos  of  citi« 
zens  were  established.  During  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  the  worthy  bori^erB 
of  the  German  cities  assembled  to  read 
the  poems  of  the  minstrels.  Some  of  the 
hearers  were  naturallv  led  to  tiy  their 
own  skill  in  verse ;  others  followed ;  and 
the  spuit  of  \he  age  soon  imbodied  these 
votanes  of  the  muse  in  corporations,  or, 
at  least,  societies  after  the  fiishion  of  cor- 
porations. Like  the  other  corporations, 
they  laid  claim  to  a  very  eariy  origin.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  emperor  Charies 
IV  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  coat  of 
aims.  They  generalW  called  12  poets, 
mostly  of  the  time  of  the  war  on  the 
Wartbuig  (q.  v.),  their  masUn ;  hence 
their  name  ffu»kr-stf^«rf.  They  prefer- 
red, however,  the  more  modest  name  of 
friends  of  the  master-Mnf.  Thev  met  at 
certain  days,  and  criticised  each  other's 
productions,  in  which  external  correct- 
ness seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  the 
chief  object ;  few,  indeed,  had  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  poetical  and  pro- 
saical  ideas  or  expressiona  Their  attempts 
in  the  lyric  style  were  limhed  to  spiritual 
songs ;  in  the  epic,  to  rhymed  versions  of 
the  scriptural  narratives.  They  were  also 
fond  of  the  didactic  st^le.  The  rules  by 
which  the  members  oi  the  societies  were 
to  be  guided,  as  to  the  metre,  &c.,  of  their 
compositions,  were  written  on  a  table,  and 
called  Tcibulatwr^  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
a  strict  observance  of  purity  in  language 
and  prosody :  the  chief  faults  to  be  avoided 
were  collected ;  they  were  32  in  number, 
and  distinguislied  by  particular  names. 
He  who  invented  a  new  metre,  invented 
also  a  new  tune ;  the  names  of  which 
were  the  drollest,  and  sometimes  the  most 
senseless  imaginable.  Besides  their  stated 
meetings,  they  held  public  meetings,  gen- 
erally on  Sundays,  and  festivals  in  the 
afternoon,  in  churches.  In  Nurembeig, 
where  the  master-singeis  flourished  par- 
ticularly, such  meetinffs  were  opened  with 
£ree-singing,  in  which  any  body  might 
sing,  though  not  belonging  to  the  cc«po- 
ration.  In  this,  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
was  left  comparatively  uncontrolled ;  then 
followed  the  chief  singing,  when  only 
those  who  belonged  to  the  corporation 
were  allowed  to  sing,  and  only  on  Scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  judges  were  called 
Marker,  and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There 
were  four:  one  watched  whether  the 
song  was  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  which  lay  open  before  him;  the 
second,  whether  the  prosody  was  coireet ; 
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thetlimlcriticiiedtbeiiiyiiiee;  the  fourth, 
the  tunes.  Eveiy  fault  was  marked,  and 
he  who  had  fewest  receiyed  the  prize— ^ 
chain  with  medals.  Whoever  had  won  a 
chain  was  allowed  to  take  apprentices,  to 
have  many  of  whom  was  a  great  honor. 
Money  was  never  taken  from  apprentices. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  poetical  ap- 
inenticeship,  the  young  poet  was  admitted 
to  the  corporation,  and  declared  a  master, 
after  havmg  sung,  for  some  time,  with 
acceptation.  These  strance  societies  orig- 
inated towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenm 
centuiy  at  Mentz,  Strasburg,  Augsburg, 
and  lasted,  in*  several  free  cities  of  the 
empire,  until  the .  seventeenth,  in  Nurem- 
berg to  the  dghteenth  century,  where, 
probably,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.  v.), 
the  famous  shoe-maker  and  poet,  kept 
them  longer  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  master-singens  were  Henry 
of  Meissen,  called  Fhsueniob  (that  is, 
wman-praise),  doctor  of  theology  at 
Mentz ;  master  Recenbogen  (Rainlww),  a 
smith ;  master  HwSaub  and  Muscablut 

Mastic  ;  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  incifflons  made  in  the  branches  of 
the  pigtaMa  Jenliffcitf,  a  small  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  growing  in  the  Levant  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  tree  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural fiunoily  UardmUhaceiB.  It  attains  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillaiy  ra- 
cemes,* and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid 
drupe,  containing  an  osseous  nut  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Scio,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  from 
remote  antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  resinous  product 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  the  Turicish  empire,  and  is 
there  used  as  a  masticatory  by  women  of 
all  denominationB,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  teeth  and  imparting  an 
agreeable  odor  to  the  Ineath.  It  was 
Ibrmeriy  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine 
throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  present . 
time  is  very  little  used. 

Mastiff  (ctmw,  fam.  wUaUeus),  This 
noble  variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distin- 
guished by  a  large  head,  dependent  lips 
and  ears,  and  the  stren^  of  his  form. 
Like  most  of  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs,  al- 
though extremely  vigilant  over  any  thing 
committed  to  his  chax^  he  is  by  no 
means  sava^pe :  he  will  not  abuse  the  pow- 
er with  wmch  he  is  intrusted,  nor  call  it 
into  action,  unless  provoked  by  injuries. 
As  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe- 


roxB,  mastiffii  were  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  for  their  strength  and  courage, 
especially  those  fix>m  firitain,  where  an 
Officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphithea- 
tre. Manwood,  in  his  work  on  the  forest- 
laws,  says  this  variety  of  the  dog  derives 
its  name  flom  the.  Saxon  mage  Uitfeae,  or 
thief-fiightener.    (See  Dog-.) 

MASTonozr;  an  extinct  genus  of  the  or- 
der pachfdermatii,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, often,  but  improperly,  confounded 
with  the  mammoth  (q.  v.)  or  fossil  ele- 
phant It  is  found  only  in  a  fossU  state, 
several  nearly  entire  skeletons  having  been 
discovered  in  the  U.  States.  Single  bones 
had  been  early  dianterred,  but  it  was  not 
until  1801,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
two  skeletons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Peale, 
near  Newburgh,  New  Yoric,  and  others 
have  since  b^  dug  up  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  countiy.  There  is  one  with  the  miss- 
ing parts  supplied  in  the  Philadelphia  mu- 
seum, another  at  Baltimore,  and  another 
belonging  to  the  New  Yoric  lyceum.  The 
mast<^on  in  Philadelphia  measures  18  feet 
in  length,  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  height 
The  tusks  are  ten  feet  seven  inches  long. 
It  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a 
trunk,  and  in  its  food  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing to  have  much  resembled  the  elephant 
There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of 
tradition  or  histoiy  of  the  existence  of 
these  animals  as  a  living  genus.  When 
and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at 
all,  must  be  revealed  by  geological  data.' 
(See  Godman's  Anencan  JStcSwrai  His- 
tory,  voL  2d.) 

Mastologt  (from  iiacrosf  bresst) ;  that 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
miferous  animals. 

Mastricht,  or  Mazstricht  (TrtQectum 
adMasam);  a  strong  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mouse,  capital  of  the  province  of 
limbuig;  15  miles  north  of  liege,  and 
46  east  of  Brussels ;  Ion.  5P  41'  £. ;  lat 
50°  51'  N. ;  population,  18,410.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  belonged  formerly  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorniin.  It  contains  ten  CadioUc  and 
Protestant  churches,  and  several  literary 
and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  surrounded  by  vralls  and  ditches, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Netheriands.  Near  it  are  hage  stone  quar- 
ries, in  which  are  subterraneous  passages  of 
great  extent,  where  the  fermera  fipequently 
store  hay,  com,  and  other  articles.  It  has 
hitherto  canied  on  a  brisk  trade  through 
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lis  port  on  tbe  If  ause,  and  regular  packet- 
boats  ran  to  Lie^  and  other  places  on  the 
river.  (For  the  efiecta  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  on  this  navigation,  see  JVdkarr 
Umda.)  M&stricht  has  been  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  numerous  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.  In  1673  and  1748,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  who  bombarded  it 
without  success  in  1793|  and  again  cap- 
tured it  in  1794. 

Matador  (Spanish,  ont  toho  kSUy 
This  word  is  used  in  some  games  Mrith 
cards.  In  ombre  and  quadrille,  it  sig- 
nifies one  of  tbe  three  principal  cards, 
which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven 
in  hearts  wad  clubs.  This  application  is 
probably  taken  from  the  S[Muiish  buU- 
£^tB  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  man  who  gives 
the  deadly  blow  to  the  bull  is  called  d 
matador*  Others  derive  the  name  fix>m 
a  band  of  volunteers,  who  were  establish- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  when 
they  fought  against  Philip  V,  and  whose 
duty  was  to  punish  vnth  death  those  who 
murmured  against  the  government 

Matavzas  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  30  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, and  aO  from  Havana ;  Ion.  8Pd6^  W. ; 
lat  33°  2^  N.;  population,  11,341,  or,  in- 
cluding the  gamson  and  strangers,  14,340 ; 
1941  free  bhicks,  3067  slaves.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
affords  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most 
convenient  haibors  in  America,  having  a 
good  castle  for  its  defence.  It  has  consid- 
emble  commerce,  exporting  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  cofifee.  The  simation  is  healthy. 

Matapan  Cape  (anciendy  Tanarum), 
This  cape  and  Males,  or  cape  St  Ancelo, 
are  the  two  most  southern  capes  or  the 
Morna,  the  former  in  lat  2/SPU&W  N. ; 
Ion.  22^29' 38"  E.:  the  latter  in  lat  Senas' 
N.;lon.23°12'8''E. 

Materia  Medic  a.    (See  MedicvM,) 

Material  and  Moral;  two  terms 
used  in  military  lanffuage,  and  derived 
from  the  French.  The  former  means 
every  thing  belonging  to  an  army  except 
the  men  and  horses ;-  the  latter  means  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiery,  as  to  cheeifulness, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  their  cause.  Thus 
it  is  said:  Though  tibemoteruzf  of  the  anny 
was  in  a  wretch»l  condition,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  moralj  it  was  superior  to  the  enemy. 

Materialism,  in  philosophy ;  that  doc- 
trine which  considers  matter  or  corporeal 
substance  the  primitive  cause  of  tnings. 
He  who  adopts  this  doctrine  is  called  a 
maUriaKgL  In  respect  to  psychokigy,  in 
particular,  materialism  means  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  a  material  substance.    Ma- 


terialism is  opposed  to  die  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  or 
immaiarialism.  Both  may  be  either  em- 
pirical or  transcendental.  Materialism  is 
of  the  first  sort,  if  it  founds  aU  its  posi- 
tions and  reasonings  on  experience  de- 
rived from  the  sensual  world,  and  therefore 
strives  to  explain  the  intenial  phenomena 
from  the  external ;  it  is  transcendental,  if 
it  looks  beyond  experience.  Mat^afism 
diflbrs  according  as  it  conadere  matter 
merely,  or  matter  in  an  organized  shape, 
as  the  original  existence,  ami  in  the  mst 
case  Sometimea  adopts  an  ethereal  matter, 
an  invisible  fluid,  sometimes  the  li^t, 
water,  &C.,  as  the  primitive  substance.  It 
also  differs  according  to  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  explains  the  origin  of  things. 
In  regard  to  the  soul,  the  materiaUst  main- 
tains that  matter  produces  in  itself  spiritual 
changes,  or  that  the  soul  is  a  consequence 
of  the  whole  bodily  wsanization,  by 
which  matter  is  refined  and  ennobled  into 
mind.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine we  may  mention  Priestley.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
matter  can  think,  and  how  physical  mo- 
tion can  produce  mental  changes,  which 
we  do  not  observe  in  so  many  oi;{|^c  be- 
ings; how,  in  particular,  a  notion  of  its 
own  activity  can  originate.  Numerous 
auxiliaiy  hypotheses,  merefore,  have  been 
devised,  as  that  of  the  vibration  of  nerves 
by  Hardey.  In  decided  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  materialism,  is  our  consciousness 
of  the  identity  and  liberty  of  man,  which 
would  be  annihilated  by  it,  because  matter 
is  gov^ned  by  the  neoesnty  of  nature, 
and  firee  vrill  therefore  excluded.  Mate- 
rialism is  a  very  ancient  view  of  nature, 
and  the  predominant  one  in  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy,  poetiy  and  my- 
thology, surrounded,  however,  by  all  the 
{praces  in  which  the  poetical  spirit  of  this 
imaginative  people  could  array  it 

Mathehatical  Geoorapht  is  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
to  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  Tbe 
ancients  had  made  no  inconsideraUe 
progress  in  diis  science.  This  science 
starts  from  two  principles:  1.  tiiat  the 
earth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sphere ;  and, 
2.  that  the  points  and  circles,  imagined 
on  the  heavens,  correspond  with  points 
and  circles  on  the  earth.  (See  Jsetrtib, 
Pdty  Equator^  TVopuw,  JMeru&sw,  De- 
gree,  l^onftide,  &c. ;  see,  also,  Gtogrifhy.) 

Mathematics.  If  we  caH  every  things 
which  we  can  represent  to  our  mind  as 
composed  of  homogeneous  parts,  a  mag- 
nitude, mathematics^  according  to  tbe 
common  de&ittion,  is   the  scienoe  of 
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dBtwrminiog  magtiitudet,  L  e.  of  mens- 
uiiog  or  calculating.  Eveiy  roagnitude 
appean*  aa  a  collection  of  homogene- 
oua  parta,  and  may  be  conaidered  in  this 
aole  respect;  but  it  also  appears  under  a 
particular  ftorm  or  extension  in  spaee, 
which  originates  fix)ni  Ihe  compoaition  of 
the  homogeneous  parts,  and  to  which  be- 
long the  notions  of  situation,  proportion  of 
parts,  di«.  Not  only  all  ot^eets  of  the 
.  t>odily  worid,  but  Also  time,  poweri^  mo- 
tion, light,  tones,  Slc^  ma^  be  represented 
and  treated  as  DEiatheroatical  magnitudes. 
The  science  of  mathematics  has  to  do 
only  with  these  two  properties  of  magni- 
tudee^  the  quantity  of  the  homogeneoua 
parts,  which  eives  the  numerical  magni- 
tude, and  the  form,  which  gives  the  mag- 
nitude of  extension.  This  is  one  way, 
and  the  most  common,  of  representing  the 
aubject:  there  are  others  more  philosoph- 
ical but  less  adapted  to  the  limited  space 
which  can  be  allowed  to  so  vast  a  subject, 
in  a  work  like  the  present    In  investi- 

r'  ig  these  two  properties  of  magnkudes, 
peculiar  striotneas  of  the  proofi  of 
mathematics  gives  to  its  ooncluaions  and 
-all  its  processes  a  certainty,  clearness  and 
general  application,  which  satiafiee  the 
mind,  and  elevates  and  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  its  activity.*  (See  Method,  Ma&r 
ematicoL)  According  as  a  magnitude  is 
considered  merely  in  the  respects  above- 
mentkmed,  or  in  connexion  with  other 
drciunstances,  mathematics  are  divided 
into  furt  and  appUed,  Pure  mathematics 
are  again  diviaed  into  arUhmdic  ((l-v.l 
which  considerB  the  numerical  quahtv  of 
magnitudes,  and  atumttry  (q.  v.),  which 
treats  of  magnitudes  in  their  relations  to 
space.    In  the  solution  of  their  problems, 

*  As  a  branch  of  intellectual  culture,  matiie- 
matict  baft  great  excellences  and  great  defects. 
Its  certainty, — the  precision  of  its  signs  never  con- 
veying more  nor  less  than  the  meaning  intended, — 
its  completeness  in  itself,  and  independence  of  all 
-other  branches,  distinguish  it  fix>m  ever}*  other 
science,  and  nothing  accustoms  the  young  mind 
more  to  precision  and  exacttiess  of  taught  and 
expression  than  the  study  of  mathematics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  very  excellences  render 
it  liable  to  ^ve  a  partial  dniectton  to  the  mind,  to 
withdraw  it  fixmi,  and  unfit  it  for  pursuits  of  a 
diiierent  character.  Hence  so  many  neat  math- 
ematicians have  appeared  to  be  wnolly  unfitted 
for  other  studies.  On  the  whole,  however,  its 
advantages  are  so  great  that  it  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  liroral  education.  Nothing  ex- 
pands and  elevates  the  mnid  more  than  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  mathematical  trulh,  a  law  which  is 
obeyed  throu||faout  the  universe.  The  study  of 
the  conic  secUons,  as  has  been  already  observed 
(see  Com),  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  in- 
fluence. And  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
there  w91  be  much  danger  of  the  pupil  being 
oaduly  abioihed  in  the  study. 


the  common  mode  of  numerical  calcula- 
tion, and  also  (dg^ura  (q.  v.),  and  (matwis 
(q.  v.),  are  employed.  To  the  appbed 
niathematics  belong  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  political,  commercial  and 
similar  calculations  ;  of  geometry  to  stuv 
veying  (^.  v.),  levelling,  &c. ;  of  pure 
mathematics  to  the  powers  and  effects,  tbe 
gravity,  the  soimd,  &c.,  of  the  dir,  liquid 
and  aeriform  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
eqtulibrium  or  in  motion,  in  one  word,  its 
application  to  the  mechanic  sciences,  (see 
Jtfec&flmes,  ^fArauiics,  HydrostaticMy  &c.) ; 
to  the  rays  of  light  in  the  optical  sciences 
(see  OptieSf  Dioptrits^  PerspecUvty  &c.| ; 
to  the  position,  magnitude,  motion,  paui, 
&C.,  of  heavenly  bodies  in  the  astronom- 
ical sciences  (see  Astronomy),  vrith  which 
the  measiuement  and  calculation  of  time 
(see  Chrcnobgy)  and  the  art  of  making 
sun-dials  (see  iW)  are  closely  connected. 
The  name  of  iqiplied  mathematics  has 
sometimes  been  so  extended  as  to  em- 
brace the  application  of  the  science  to 
architecture,  navisation,  the  military  art, 
geography,  naturu  philosophy,  &c.;  but 
in  these  connexions  it  may  more  conveni- 
ently be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  respective  scaencea  and  arts.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  as  yet  no  per- 
iecdy  satisfactory  work,  treating  of  the  nis- 
tory  of  this  science,  so  noble  in  itself,  and 
so  vast  in  its  application:  even  K&smer 
imd  Montucla  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  establishment  of  mathematics  on  a 
scientific  basis  probably  took  place  among 
the  Indians  and  Egyptians.  The  fint  de- 
yelopement  of  the  science  we  find  among 
the  Greeks,  those  great  teachers  of  Eu- 
rope in  almost  all  branches.  Tha]e8,aiid 
more  pardcuhurly  Pythagoras,  Plato,  £u- 
doxus,  investigated  mathematics  with  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  extended  its  domain. 
It  ai4)earB  that  geometry,  in  those  aces, 
was  more  thoroughly  cultivated  than 
arithmetic  The  ancients,  indeed,  under 
stood  by  the  latter  something  different 
firom  that  which  we  understand  by  it.  In 
fiict,  we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  an- 
cient arithmetic.  Their  numerical  calcu- 
lation was  limited  and  awkward,  suflS- 
cient  ^und  for  which  might  be  found  in 
their  imperfect  way  of  writing  numbers, 
if  there  was  no  other  reason.  Euclid^s 
fiunous  Elements,  a  work  of  unrivalled 
excellence,  considering  the  time  of  its  ori- 
gin, the  insenious  discoveries  of  Archim- 
edes, the  deep  investiffations  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Ferga,  carried  me  aeometiy  of  the 
andents  to  a  height  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  times.  Since 
then  it  has  been  made  to  bear  more  on 
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astronomy,  and  has  become  more  con* 
nected  with  arithmetic.  Among  the 
Gre^  mathematicians  are  sci]]  mentioned 
Eratosthenes,  Conon,  Nicomedes,  Hippar- 
chus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Diophantos, 
Theon,  Proclus,  Eotocius,  Papus  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans 
showed  little  disposition  for  mathematics ; 
but  the  Arabians,  who  learned  mathemat- 
ics, like  almost  all  their  science,  from  the 
Greeks,  occupied  themselves  much  wtlh 
it  Algebra  (q.  ▼•)  and  trigonometry  owe 
them  important  improvements.  Through 
the  Arabians,  mathematics  found  entrance 
into  Spain,  where,  under  Alphonso  of  Cas- 
tile, a  lively  zeal  was  displayed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  science.  After  this,  it 
found  a  fertile  soil  in  Italy ;  and  in  the 
convents  a  monk  would  sometimes  follow 
out  its  paths,  without,  however,  adding 
to  its  territory.  This  was  reserved  for 
later  affe&  Mathematics  owes  much  to 
Gmtinden,  Peuerbach,  Regiomontanus, 
Pacciolo,  Tartaglia,  Cardanus,  Macroly- 
cus,  Vieta,  Ludolphus  de  Ceulen,  Peter 
Nunez,  Justus  Byige,  and  others.  To 
this  period,  however,  all  mathematical 
operations  of  any  extent  required  a  weair 
length  of  detail ;  when,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Napier,  by  the  introduction  of 
logarithms,  immensely  facilitated  the 
process  of  calculation ;  and  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  by  their  infinitesimal  calculus, 
opened  the  way  into  regions,  into  which, 
before  them,  no  mathematician  attempted 
to  penetrate.  From  this  time,  the  science 
obtained  a  wonderful  extension  and  influ- 
ence, by  the  labors  of  stich  minds  as  Gah- 
lei,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Descartes,  L'Hopi- 
tal,  Cassini,  Huyffhens,  Harriot,  Wallis, 
Barrow,  HaUey,  James  and  John  Ber- 
DouiUi,  and  others.  Thus  it  became  pos- 
sible for  Manfredi,  Nicoli,  Nic.  and  Dan. 
Bemouilli,  Euler,  Maclaurin,  Taylor,  Brad- 
ley, Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Lambert,  To- 
bias Mayer,  Kftstner,  Hindenburg  (the  in- 
ventor of  die  combinatory  analysis],  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Legendre,  Gauss,  Bessel, 
and  me  later  madiematicians  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  in  our  century,  to  make  great 
advances,  and  to  give  us  satisfactory  con- 
clusions, not  only  respectinff  our  earth,  but 
also  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena 
and  powers  of  nature,  and  their  useful  ap- 
plication to  the  wants  of  life,  to  establish 
nrmly  so  many  notions,  previously  vague, 
and  to  correct  so  many  errors.  (See  the 
articles  on  these  mathematicians,  and  the 
works  mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics.)  The 
number  of  mathematical  manuals  in- 
creases daily,  without,  however,  much  sur- 


passhig  the  best  of  the  earlier  ones  in  per- 
roicuity,  novelty  and  method,  or  rendering 
them  unnecessary  to  the  thorough  student. 
Mathxii,  Increase,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
eariy  presidents  of  Harvard  college,  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June 
21,  1639,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in 
1656.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  1661 ;  but  had  preached  before 
with  great  success  at  the  North  church  in 
Boston.  In  June,  1685,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
nde  over  Harvard  college,which  he  contin- 
ued to  do  until  1701.  !&  learning,  zeal  and 
general  abilities  were  of  great  utility  to 
the  institution.  He  distmguished  hinuself 
also  as  a  very  skilful  and  ^cient  political 
servant  of  the  conimonwealA.  When 
king  Charies  H  signified  his  vrish  that  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  re- 
signed into  his  hands,  in  1^3,  doctor 
Mather  contended  against  a  compliance. 
In  1688,  he  was  deputed  to  England,  as 
afent  of  the  province,  to  procure  redress 
of  grievances.  He  held  conferences  with 
king  James  on  the  ntuation  of  the  prov- 
ince, and,  when  William  and  Maiy  as- 
cended the  thnme,  ursed  his  suit  vrith 
them  in  audiences  and  by  memorials.  In 
1693;  he  returned  to  Boston,  with  a  new 
charter  fix>m  the  crovirn,  which  some  of 
his  old  friends  condenmed;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  accepted  it,  vrith  public  thanks 
to  the  reverend  agent,  for  the  industry  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  his  ne- 
gotiations for  settling  the  government  of 
the  province.  He  died  at  Boston,  August 
23, 1723,  m  the  85th  vear  of  his  age,  hav- 
ing been  a  preacher  6B  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  commonly  spent  16  hours  a  day 
in  his  study,  and  his  sermons  and  other 
publications  were  proportionably  nume- 
rous. During  the  vntchcrafl  delusion, 
which  he  labored  to  mitigate,  he  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  devil  might  appear 
in  the  shape  of  an  iimocent  man,  **by' 
means  of  which  a  number  of  persona,  con- 
victed of  witchcraft,  escaped  the  execution 
of  the  ssntence  of  deaUi."  By  some  of 
the  biographers,  he  is  styled  the  &ther  of 
the  New  England  clergy.  An  octavo  vol- 
ume entiUed  Remarkables  of  the  Life  of 
Doctor  Increase  Mather,  contains  a  c  ta- 
logue  of  85  of  his  pubUcations,  not  in- 
cluding *<  the  learned  and  usefhl  prefaces^ 
which  the  publishers  of  many  books  ob- 
tained from  him,  as  a  beautiful  porch  unto 
them,  and  which,  collected,  would  make 
a  considerable  volmne." 

Mather,  Cotton,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Increase,  rivalled  or  surpassed  his 
father  in  learning,  influence,  and  the  va- 
riety and  multitude  of  his  productions. 
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It  is  recorded  in  his  diaiy,  that,  in  one 
year,  he  preached  73  sermons,  kept  60 
mts  and  20  vigils,  and  wrote  14  books. 
His  publications  amount  to  882,  some  of 
them  being  of  huge  dimenaons.  His 
leading  was  prodigious  ;  his  research  ex- 
ceedingly diyersified  and  curious.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1663,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678.  In 
1684,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
North  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  of 
his  &ther.  He  died  in  1728,  aged  65 
years,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  greatest  scholar  and  author  that  Amer- 
ica had  then  produced.  His  piety  and  be- 
nevolence were  almost  commensurate  with 
hb  learning.  Credulity,  pedantry^  quaint- 
neas,  eccentricity,  are  blended,  in  most  of 
his  woiks,  vnth  marvellous  erudition,  and 
instructive  details  of  history  and  opinion. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  His  largest  and  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Magwdia  ChisH  .^mmcanoj 
or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, fit)m  1625  to  1696,  in  seven  bool^ 
folio.  His  Life  is  extant  in  an  octavo  vol« 
ume,  written  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.,  also  a  learned  di- 
vine and  author. 

MathiaS)  Thomas  James,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1774, 
and,  in  1775  and  1776^  gained  some  aca- 
demical piizes.  His  fiist  publication  was 
Odes,  chiefly  from  the  Norse  tongue 
(4to.,  1781).  This  vras  followed  by  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Evidence  relating  to 
Kowlev's  Poems  (1783).  For  several  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  of  these 
works,  he  did  not  again  come  forward  as 
an  author.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  but,  afler  taking  the  degree  of 
M.  A«,  was  called  away  Inom  his  feUow- 
ahip,  to  be  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
queen.  In  time,  he  rose  to  be  vice-treas- 
urer—«  place  he  held  for  many  years — and 
afkerwaras^  on  the  (jueen's  death,  he  had  a 
pension  assigned  him.  In  1794  came  out, 
anonjpiously,  the  first  part  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  attributed  to  Mr.  Mathiaa. 
The  poetry  does  not  pften  rise  above  me- 
diocrity :  the  notes,  however,  prove  great 
leaming,  i^ith  keen  criticisms  on  pubhc 
men  and  opinions.  Three  more  parts 
were  subsequently  publiahed,  and  a  vol- 
ume was  added  contiuning  translations  of 
the  notes.  Some  of  the  persons  assailed 
were  so  highly  indignant  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  safe  for  any  man  at 
that  time  to  have  avowed  himself  the 
aotfaor.    In  1794,  Mr.  Mathias  gave  to  the 


nreas  the  Imperial  Epistle  from  Kien 
Long  to  George  III,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  satire  on  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. In  1796,  appeared  his  Letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  in  1797,  a  Pair 
of  EiNStles  to  Doctor  Randolph  and  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
some  letters  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
had  addressed  to  her  mother,  and,  in 
1798,  the  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Thames— a  satirical  po- 
em, vrith  notes.  These  worics  were  all 
published  without  his  name.  Mr.  Mathi- 
^a  then  turned  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  na- 
ture less  calculated  to  excite  eimiity.  He 
has  made  excellent  Italian  versions  of  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  the  Sappho  of  Ma- 
son, and  has  published,  in  a  uniform  and 
elegant  manner,  the  follovrinff  valuable 
works : — Componimenti  Lyrici  Sipiu  iUiu- 
tri  PoeH  tPItaHa  (3  vols.) ;  ,^lggiuHta  at 
Compomrnenti  (3  vols.);  C<nnaSntarj  tn- 
tomo  air  bUnia  delta  Poesia  Mt^MU^  par 
Creacembini  (3  vols.) ;  Tiraboadu  Sioria 
deUa  Pouia  Maliana  (3  vols.);  Canr 
Tund  e  Prota  TMcane  (1  voU;  Coitzo- 
m  Tbscmd  (1  vol.);  and  Delia  Bagion 
PoeUca  di  Qravina  (1  vol.).  He  has  also 
edited  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Gray,  with  his  Life  and  Addi* 
tions,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  fa- 
inous  for  her  connexion  with  Gregory 
VlL  was  a  daughter  of  Boni&ee,  marquis 
of  Tuscany.  She  was  ham  in  1046,  and 
married  Godfrey  the  Hump-backed,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Lonaine,  but  always  lived 
separate  from  him,  being  unable  to  ex- 
change the  mild  climate  of  Italy  for  a 
northern  sky.  Being  left  a  widow  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  she  engaged  devotedly  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  VII  and  Urban  11^ 
against  the  emperor  Heniy  IV,  her  couan. 
She  was  almost  the  inseparable  compan- 
ion of  Gregory,  always  ready  to  assist  him 
in  every  thing  that  he  needed.  This  close 
connexion  ^ve  rise  to  many  unfavora- 
ble suggestions,  which  were,  however, 
arounmess,  although  it  is  certain  that  their 
niendahip  was  founded  not  only  on  poli- 
cy, but  also  on  mutual  inclination  and 
esteem.  Matilda  had  been  accustomed 
by  her  mother,  to  see  in  the  pope  a  saint, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  reverenced 
the  saint  as  a  &ther.  Gregory  had, 
therefore,  found  much  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  formation  of  her  character. 
Her  mind,  moreover,  was  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  tension,  and  had  been  disci- 
plined to  manly  fimmess.     There  are» 
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Altenbuig,  and,  the  nme  veiir,  obCBHied 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  from 
the  philosophical  fhcttky  at  Odttingen. 
HIb  principal  wotks  ai^  Ohsetvtdionei 
Critic^  in  Dragkofy  &c$  MitcdUmeit 
PkSologiea;  Hrnneri  Sknnim  et  BtOrch 
ehomymoMi  (1805);  Com^eM  Graek 
Grai&kiary  tnuifilated  into  £n^iflh  bv 
Blomfield,  and  into  Italittn;  tkurqndu 
TyagwiUb  (9  vob^  18S25— 99);  Cicerwm 
EptdokR  SOeddi  (aocond  edition,  1895) ; 
Lthrhuch  f&t  den  trt^ta  UnlerKicU  tn  der 
PhUo»9ffM  (second  edition,  1897);  OruHii- 
riss  dor  Qrieeh.  nnd  Mnu  lAkratur. 
His  elder  brother,  Frederic  Christion,  who 
died  in  1822^  was  also  distinguished  by 
several  jrfiilologicfli  works  and  editi(»is. 

Matthias  UoRViin7s,kinff  of  Hungary, 
second  son  of  the  gallant  nunniades,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  who,  by  his  wars 
against  the  Turics^  excited  the  interest  of 
Europe,  and,  in  Hungary,  was  esteemed 
the  nrat  of  her  kings.  The  enemies  of 
his  ftther  kept  him  imprisoned  in  Bohe- 
mia, but,  in  1456,  at  tne.age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  called  to  the  duotie  of 
Hungaiy.  Several  Hungarian  magnates 
opposed  the  election,  and  mvited  Frederic 
111  to  accept  the  crown.  The  Tuiks^ 
profiting  by  diese  dissensions^  invaded 
and  laid  waste  Hungary ;  but  Corvitms, 
havmg  compelled  Frederic  III  to  ntngn 
to  him  the  crown  of  St  Stephen,  hasten- 
ed to  meet  the  Turks,  and  drove  them 
from  the  conntiy.  Between  1468  and 
1478,  he  conquered  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Lusatia ;  he  was  also  victorious  over  the 
Poles,  and  took  part  of  Austria,  including 
Vienna,  from  Frederic  HI.  These  wars 
obliged  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  sovemed  arbitrarily,  but 
must  be  allowea  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers.  During  the  ^ole 
of  his  disturbed  reign,  he  not  only  en- 
couraged science,  but  cultivated  it  him- 
self It  is  much  to  be  reirretted,  that  the 
great  library,  which  he  coSected  at  Buda, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  twenty  yeam 
afler  his  death.  At  Buda,  he  reposed 
fix)m  the  toils  of  war,  and  collectjed  schol- 
ara  around  him.  In  1488,  at  a  diet  at 
Buda,  he  established  laws  against  duels, 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
&c  He  died  in  1490,  at  Vienna,  when 
occupied  with  preparations  fiir  a  new  war 
against  the  TuriLs.  He  left  only  a  notuml 
son,  Johannes  CorvintuLwho  was  not  able 
to  obtain  the  crown.  The  candidates  fot 
it  were  numerous.  The  Hungarians 
elected  king  Wladislaus  VII  of  Bohemia. 

MATTpAs,  John  van  Harlem.    (See 


MATTHissoir,  Fi^deric  voti,  was  bom 
Jan.  93,  1761,  at  Hohendodeleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  shordy  after  the  death  of  his 
ftther.  At  the  university  of  Halle,  he 
smdied  theology,  which  he  soon,  however, 
changed  Ibr  phitoloffy,  natural  snence  and 
belles-letlres.  He  Uved  two  years  with 
his  fiiend  Von  Bonstetten,  at  Nyon,  on  the 
hke  of  Geneva.  From  Switzeriand  he 
went  to  Lyons,  as  mtor  in  a  merchant^ 
fiimily  in  that  city.  In  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  and  travelling  companion 
to  the  reigning  prinoefls  of  Anhalt-Deasau, 
md  ment  the  y^ini  1795 — 1796  at  Rome 
and  Naples  1799  partly  in  the  south  of 
Tvrol,  partly  m  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
1801  and  1806  in  French  Switzerland. 
After  the  death  of  die  princess  of  Anhalt- 
Desaau,  he  entered,  lol9;  the  service  of 
the  kuig  of  Wtoemberg,  who  conferred 
on  him  titles  ttid  ordere.  In  the  retinue 
of  the  fiimily  of  William,  duke  of  Wfir- 
tembeiig,  he  went  to  Itahr,  in  1819,  and 
lived  several  months  in  Fk>renee.  As  a 
lyric  poet,  Matthisson  has  become  a  ftvor- 
ite  (H  the  German  public  He  excels  in 
es^reasin^  the  feelings  of  love  and  fiiend- 
ship,  and  m  the  delineation  of  nature  he  is 
a  master.  His  veree  is  likewise  poculiariy 
disdnguished  fer  its  euphony  and  flow  of 
rhythm.  Matthisson  has  also  appeared 
befere  the  public  as  a  prose  writer,  in  his 
Efinnerungm  (Zurich,1810— 15,  in  5  vols.). 
This  work  exhibita  throughout  a  noUeneas 
of  sendment  An  edition  of  his  worics 
appeared  m  6  vols.  (Zurich,  1835]. 

Matuein,  Chaiies;  an  ingenious  but 
eccentric  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  and 
author  of  several  popuhur  romances,  many 
of  which,  especially  his  Family  of  Monto- 
rio,  evince  great  powen  of  imagination, 
with  a  richness  of  language,  but  exhibit 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  carelessness  in 
the  applicadon  of  both.  Besides  the  one 
just  mentioned,  the  principal  are  the  Mile- 
sian Chief;  Fatal  Revenge;  Womoi ; 
Mehnoth,  &c.  Beilnun,  a  tragedy,  per- 
fermed  at  Drury-iane  theatre,  with  ISmbl 
as  the  representative  of  the  principal  char- 
acter, was  the  first  production  which,  by 
its  nngular  success,  brought  him  into  no- 
tice as  an  author.  This  effi)rt  is  said  to 
have  produced  ham  £1000.  In  a  subse- 
quent dramatic  attempt  (Manuel)^  he  was 
not  so  -fortunate,  and,  having  anticipated 
his  resources,  without  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  feilure,  he  contracted  em- 
twrrassments,  fi!om  which  he  vras  sektoni 
entirely  free  till  his  death,  in  OdbbeTi 
1896.  He  published,  in  1821,  a  poem,  in 
blank  verse,  entitied  the  Universe^  whidi 
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biDU^t  him  more  profit  than  reputation ; 
ami,  m  1824,  appewed  six  of  his  Contro- 
vernal  Sermons,  preached  at  St  Peter's^ 
dwinff  the  Lent  of  that  year.  These  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  well-read  scholar,  and  an 
acute  reasoner,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
ibundation  on  which  to  rest  his  claims  to 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  wasi  remarka- 
bly felicitous  in  their  deliveiy,  and  attract- 
ed, by  his  eloquence,  unprecedented  con- 
gte«nlion& 

Maubeuob;  a  French  feitress,  on  the 
Sambre,  department  Du  Nord.  The 
Sambre  traverses  Maubeuge,and  becomes 
navigable  here,  seven  leagues  and  a  half 
east-south-east  of  Valenciennes.  Mau- 
beuge  has  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  spirits,  &Cb ;  manufactures, — arms, 
nails,  soap,  &c. ;  and  contains  6044  inhab- 
itants. It  dates  its  origin  fix>m  the 
foundation  of  a  chapter  of  canonesses,  in 
618,  by  St.  Aldegonde.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  former  province  of  Hainault  Louis 
XIV  took  it,  in  1649,  and  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  confirmed  it  to  France. 
The  Prussians  took  it  in  1815. 

Maubeuze.    (See  Mabute.) 

Maubreuil,  marquis  dc.  Connected 
with  tho  history  of  this  personage,  there 
are  some  curious  circumstances,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained,  but  which 
seem  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  the  par- 
tisans of  what  is  denominated,  in  politics, 
th^  principle  of  legitimacy.  Ha  was  bom 
in  iSrittany,  of  a  noble  fiunily,  about  the 
year  1780,  entered  into  the  imperial  army, 
m  which  he  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  subsequendy  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  who  appointed 
him  his  equeny.  Maubreuil  was  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  as  a  captain  of  Westpha- 
lian  light-horse,  and  his  bravenr  gained  for 
him  the  cross  ofthe  legion  of  honor.  He, 
however,  quitted  the  army  to  become  a 
contractor;  but  the  ministry  having  broken 
some  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
him,' he  fell  into  embarrassments,  and  his 
property  was  seized  by  his  creditors.  His 
enemies  say  that,  in  1814,  he  exuhed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  down&ll  of  the  impe- 
rial government,  and  lode  through  the 
streets,  pointing  out  to  the  passengers  the 
star  ofthe  legion  of  honor,  which  he  had 
tied  to  his  horse's  tail  If  this  be  true,  it 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  being  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  a  M.  Dasies, 
on  a  very  extraordinary  mission,  by  the 
IHTovisional  government  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  this  mission,  for  which  he  was 
authorized  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
armed  force  and  the  civil  authorities,  was 
to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  which  were 
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said  to  have  been  earned  away  1^  the 
fiimily  of  Napoleon.  The  marquis  and 
his  companion  took  the  route  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  fin>m  which  place  the  emperor  had 
just  set  out  for  Elba ;  and  they  stopped  the 
ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  who  was  travelling  to  Germa- 
ny, with  a  passport  fix>m  the  fulies.  They 
seized'  eleven  chests,  containing  valuables 
belonging  to  the  princess,  and  sent  a  part 
of  them  to  Versailles,  and  a  part  of  them 
to  the  king's  commissioner  at  Paris.  T^e 
chests  were  claimed  by  the  princess ;  and, 
on  their  being  opened,  a  large  quantity  of 
diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  82,000.  francs,  were 
found  to  have  been  stolen  from  them. 
Maubreuil  and  Dasies  were  accused  of 
the  theft  Dasies  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted,  but  Maubreuil  was  not  al 
lowed  to  escape  so  easUy.  One  of  the 
tribunals  declared  itself  incompetent  to  try 
him,  and  he  remained  in  prison  till  the 
18th  of  March,  two  days  before  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  when  the  minister 
at  war  set  him  at  liberty.  A  few  days 
after  this,  he  was  arrested  by  the  imperial 

government,  but  was  soon  discharged, 
e  is  said  to  have  gone,  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  Brussels,  and  there  he  was  ar- 
rested and  conducted  to  Ghent,  on  suspi- 
cion of  intending  to  assassinate  Louis 
XVIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  iota 
of  proof  existed  against  him.  Driven  to 
despair,  perhaps,  by  the  persecution  which 
he  endured,  he  opened  his  veins  in  prison, 
but  was  saved  firom  death.  He  was  next 
put  into  the  custody  of  a  party  of  gen- 
darmes, and  conducted  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Prussians.  He  es- 
caped on  the  road;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fiict,  that  he  went  back  to  Paris  at  the 
same  time  that  Louis  arrived  ftt>m  Ghent, 
and  remained  unmolested  in  the  French 
capital  for  nearly  twelve  months.  In 
June,  1816^  however,  the  police  seized 
him,  on  a  chaxve  of  his  having  intrigued 
against  the  royal  government,  and  formed 
the  project  of  carrying  oft*  the  French 
princes  firom  St  Cloud.  This  accusation, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  calumnious,  for  it 
was  dropped ;  but,  in  April,  1817,  he  was 
once  more  prosecuted  for  the  theft  of  the 
money  and  diamonds.  One  ofthe  subor- 
dinate courts  having  again  refiised  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  be  was  sent  be- 
fore the  royal  court  His  patience  was  at 
length  exhausted :  he  addressed,  the  judges 
in  strong  terms,  and  disclosed  the  impor- 
tant secret,  that  he  had  not  been  employed 
to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  but  to  as- 
sassinate Napoleon, — a  mission  which  he 
accept,  he  told  them,  only  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  saving  the  emperor.  From  his 
prison  he  repeated  this  avowal,  in  a  venr 
severe  letter  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  al- 
lied powers.  The  cause  was  now  referred 
to  the  tribunal  of  Rouen,  and  from  thence 
to  that  of  Douay.  The  latter  tribunal  is 
said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  when  Maubreuil  es- 
caped from  his  dungeon  for  the  fourth 
time.  After  he  had  made  his  eseape, 
the  tribunal  sentenced  him  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  francs. 
He  first  went  to  Brussels,  and  then  passed 
over  to  England,  where  he  published  a 
vindication  of  himself.  In  1825,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  asain  imprison- 
ed until  18^,  when,  havine  been  released, 
he  made  an  attack  on  Talleyrand,  whom 
he  beat  severely.  On  'his  trial  for  Uiis 
o^nce,  he  accused  the  prince  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  by 
employing  him  to  assassinate  Napoleon. 
Maubreuil  was  condemned  to  dve  years' 
imprisonment  Talleyrand  has  never 
thought  proper  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
and  the  matter  still  remains  unexplained. 
Bourrienne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
has  some  remarks  relating  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  transaction. 

Maumee,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes  ;  a 
river  that  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Indiana,  and  flows  through  the  nortli- 
west  parr  of  Ohio,  into  kke  Erie.  It 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  St  Jo- 
seph's, St  Mary's,  and  Great  and  Little 
Auglaize.  It  is  navigable  only  eighteen 
miles,  on  account  of  rapids.  For  this  dis- 
tance, its  breadth  is  from  150  to  200 
yards. 

MAUifDAT-THURSDAT  is  the  Thursday 
in  the  J^assion  week ;  called  Maanday^  or 
Mandait  Thursday,  from  the  command 
which  our  Savior  gave  his  apostles  to 
commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  he  this  day  instituted ;  or  from  the 
new  commandment  that  he  gave  them,  to 
love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed 
their  feet,  in  token  of  his  love  to  them. 
It  viras  instituted  by  pope  Leo,  in  692. 

Maupertuis,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de, 
a  celebrated  French  matliematician  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  1698, 
and  studied  at  the  college  of  La  Marche, 
in  Paris,  where  he  discovered  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  mathematics.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  army,  in 
which  he  served  four  yean.  In  1723,  he 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and,  soon  afler,  visited  England  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  became  a  pupil  and 
admirer  of  Newton,  and  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  John  Ber- 


nouilli  (<}>  V.)  and  his  flunilv.    On  his  re- 
turn to  ParuB,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
favorite  studies,  with  greater  ardor  than 
even  and,  in  1796,  formed  one  of  the  sci- 
entific party  appointed  to  measure  a  de- 
r3  of  the  meridian  at  the  polar  circle. 
1740,  he  received  an  invitation  fipom 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  settle  at  Berlin.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  in  1742,  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
the  following   year,    received    into    the 
French  academy.    He  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1744,  and,  in  1746,  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin, 
and,  soon  after,  received  the  order  of 
merit    His  unhappy  resdessness  of  tem- 
per was  a  source  of  continued  disquiet  to 
him,  and  a  controversy  with  K5iug,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
completed  his  uneasiness.    At  this  time, 
his  health,  injured  by  his  northern  expe- 
dition, and  incessant  apphcation,  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sought  relief  by  repeated 
visits  to  his  native  country.    His  disorder, 
however,  seems  to  have  uniformly  revived 
with  his  return  to  Berlin ;  and  he  at  length 
died,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
curmons,  at  the  house  of  his  firiend  Ber- 
nouilli,  at  Basil,  in  1759,  in  the  axty-first 
year  of  his  age.    His  works,  collected  in 
four  8vo.  volumes,  were  published  at  Ly- 
ons  in   1756)   and  reprinted   in   1768. 
Among  them  are  Discourse  on  the  dif- 
ferent Figures  of  the  Stars;  Reflections 
on  the   Origin   of  Languages ;   Animal 
Physics ;    System  of  Nature ;   On   the 
Progress  of  the  Sciences;  Elements  of 
Geography ;  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Cir- 
cle ;  On  the  Comet  of  1742 ;  Dissertation 
upon  Languages ;  Academical  Discburses ; 
Upon  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;   Upon  the 
La^vs  of  Rest ;  Operations  for  determining 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
Macka,  Saivta.    (See  i>uc(Hfui.) 
Maurepas,  Jean  Fr^d^ric  Phelippeaux, 
count  de,  bom  m  1701,  was,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-fi>ur  years,  minister  of  the 
French  marine.    At  his  suggestion,  cardi- 
nal Fieuiy  (q.  v.)  named  Amelot  minister 
of  foreign  affiiirs,  and  the  latter  undertook 
nothing  important  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Maurepas,  who  finally  adminis- 
tered die  forei^  department  himself    He 
was  hasty  in  liis  decisions,  without  system 
or  foresight,  but  auick  in  conception,  ami- 
able, flexible,  artful  and  penetrating.    He 
made  up  in  dexterity  what  was  wanting 
in  reflection,  and  yrBa  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  ministers.    An  epigram  on 
madame  de  Pompadour,  of  which  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author,  led  to  his 
banishment  fix>m  the  court    Louis  XIY 
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recalled  him  in  1774  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  ministry.    Removed  from 

Sublic  affidre  for  the  space  of  thirty  yean, 
Eaurepas  had  lost  whateyer  requisite  he 
had  ever  possessed  for  the  administration 
of  government  With  the  imprudence  of 
his  youth  was  now  imited  the  feebleness 
of  age.  He  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781';  but 
he  was  desdtuta  of  the  vigor  necessary  to 
avert  the  troubles  which  soon  afler  shook 
the  kingdom.  France  was,  however,  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  improvements  in 
the  marine.  The  Memoin  of  Maurepas, 
composed  by  Sall^  his  secretary,  and  edit- 
ed by  Soulavie,  are  amusing,  but  careless- 
ly written.  Vergennes  (q,  v.)  succeeded 
him  in  the  ministry.  (See  Ixmis  XVL) 
Mauri,  and  Mauritazha.  (See  Moon,) 
Maurice;  countof  Saxony,  commonly 
known  as  maishal  Saxe.    (See  Saxt,) 

Maurice,  duke,  and,  after  1548,  elector 
of  Saxony  (of  the  Albertine  line),  bom  in 
1521,  displayed,  from  his  early  yeais,  great 
talents,  united  with  a  restless,  active  and 
ardent  spirit  In  1541,  ^e  death  of  bis 
&ther,  Henry  the  Pious,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  ^vemment,  at  the  moment 
when  the  rehgious  diroutee  had  divided 
the  German  princea  Although  a  &vorer 
of  Protestantism,  he  refused  to  join  the 
Smalcaldic  league  of  Protestant  princes, 
for  the  defence  of  the  new  doctrin^  either 
out  of  attachment  to  Ferdinand,  kinff  of 
Hungary  and  fiohemia,  against  whose 
brother  Charles  V  (q.  v.)  the  league  was 
organized,  or  because  he  foresaw  that  it 
could  not  stand.  In  1546,  he  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  was 
obliged  to  execute  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony 
(of  the  Ernestine  line),  and  take  possession 
of  his  territories.  In  1548,  the  emperor 
conferred  on  him  the  electoral  dignity  of 
Saxony,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hered- 
itary estates  of  the  late  elector.  Charles 
now  thought  the  moment  was  come  to 
execute  ms  project  of  annihilating  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  the  German 
pnnces,  and  rendering  himself  absolute 
master  of  Germany;  and,  although  he 
artfully  maintained  a  show  of  protecting 
the  Catholics,  labored  only  for  his  own 
selfish  interests.  Maurice  was  not  slow  to 
penetrate  the  crafty  policy  of  the  ambitious 
monarch.  Convinced  that  a  forcible  re- 
sistance would  become  necessary,  he 
made  his  preparations,  in  1550,  under  the 

Sretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  the 
iet  against  Magdeburg,  concluded  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Henry  II  of  France,  and 
some  of  the  German  princes  (1551),  and 


conducted  so  warily,  that  he  had  neariy 
succeeded  in  makinf  Charles,  who  lay 
sick  with  the  gout  at  Inspruck,  his  prison- 
er (1552).  In  justification  of  this  unex- 
pected act  of  hostility,  Maurice  alleged  the 
detention  of  his  fiither-in-law  by  the  em- 
peror, contraiy  to  solemn  promises.  The 
emperor,  upon  this,  set  n«e  the  princes 
whom  he  held  captive,  and  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  The  result  of  this  negotiation 
was  the  &mous  treaty  of  Passau  iq.  v.), 
July  31,  1552.  Maurice,  who  had  thus 
recovered  the  favor  of  the  Protestants, 
now  thought  proper  to  give  the  emperor, 
likewise,  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  by 
serving  against  the  Turks.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  effected,  and  he  soon  afier  re- 
turned to  Saxony.  July  9,  1553,  he  de- 
feated Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenhurg- 
Kulmbach,  who  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  at  Sievershausen,  and 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  that  battle, 
two  days  afler.  Maurice  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  great  prince  and  general,  with 
a  prudence  that  eaabled  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  shortness  of  his  reign,  Saxony  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  useful  institutions. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  youngest  son,  by  a  second  marriage, 
of  William  I,  prince  of  Orange,  bom  at 
Dillenburg,  1567,  was  studying  at  Leyden, 
in  1584,  when  his  &ther  was  assassinated. 
The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  immediately  elect- 
ed the  young  prince  suidtholder,  and  his 
talents,  as  a  general,  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tiona  In  1  ^,  he  took  Breda  by  surprise, 
and  delivered  Guelderiand,  Oveiyssel, 
Friesland  and  Groningen  from  the  Span- 
iards. With  the  chief  command,  by  land 
and  sea,  of  all  the  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces,  he  also  received  the  stadthold- 
ership  of  Guelderiand  and  Ovenrssel, 
that  of  Friesland  and  Gr6ningen  being 
conferred  on  his  cousm  William,  count  of 
Nassau.  Previous  to  the  truce  of  twelve 
years,  concluded  in  1609,  about  forty 
towns,  and  several  fortresses,  had  fallen 
into  lus  hands.  He  defeated  the  Span- 
iards in  three  pitched  battles,  besides  the 
naval  victories  which  were  gained  by  the 
vice-admirals  of  the  republic,  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  Thus  be- 
come the  object  of  general  afifection  and 
respect  to  his  countirmen,  his  ambitious 
spirit  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.  To 
effect  his  puri>08es,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  religions  quarrels  of  the  Arminians  and 
Genista,  or  the  Remonstrants  and  Coun- 
ter-Remonstrants.   (See  w^rmmtofu.)    He 
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iRippoitedthe  Oomariflta,  even  to  acts  of 
violence  (see  Bamewidl;),  but,  notwith- 
Btanding  aU  his  efforXs,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  project.  He  died  at  tlie 
Haffue,  April  2S,  1625,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  FVederic  Henry.  The  life 
of  this  stadtholder  was  an  filmost  unbroken 
series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  victories. 
War  he  understood  as  a  master,  and 
conducted  like  .a  hero.  His  army  was 
considered  as  the  best  school  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  The  generals  educated  under 
him  have  contributed  to  extend  his  fame. 
Like  Montecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare 
art  of  conducting  a  march  and  pitching  a 
camp ;  like  Vautian,  the  genius  of  fortifi- 
cation and  defence ;  like  Eugene,  the  skill 
to  support  the  most  numerous  armies  in 
the  most  unproductive  and  exhausted 
countiy ;  like  Venddnie,  the  ^ood  formne 
to  obtain  more  from  the  soldiers  than  he 
had  a  right  to  expect;  Mke  Cond^,  that 
unenine  coup  (PtsU  which  determines  the 
issue  of  the  battle;  like  Chiu'les  XU,  the 
power  of  rendering  the  troops  Unsensible 
to  coM,  hunger,  and  sufierincs;  like  Tu- 
renne,  that  of  sparing  human  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  Folard,  Maurice  was  the 
greatest  infantry  general  that  had  enstod 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  ancients, 
and  extended  it  by  the  results  of  his  own 
and  others'  experience. 
.  Maueitius.  (See  fhsnoe,  Me  of.)  . 
Madrokohoatos.  (See  Mcofroajrdato.) 
Mauromichaxis.  (SeeMavrondchalu) 
Maurus,  Rabonus,  a  German  scholar, 
of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  who  did  much 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  nation, 
was  a  native  of  Mayence^  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  BenedicUne  monastery  at 
Fulda,and  subsequently  went  to  Tours, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Alcuin. 
After  his  return,  in  804,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  monastic  school  at  Fulda, 
from  which  proceeded  many  distinguished 
scholars.  After  many  adversities,  which 
the  diffusers  of  light,  in  the  dark  ages, 
always  had  to  encounter,  he  was  conse- 
crated, in  822,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  he  held  this  ofSce, 
the  beneficial  influence  of  his  literaiy 
school,  and  of  his  truly  Christian  church- 
discipune,  continued  to  increase.  Dissat- 
isfied with  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he 
was  desirous  of  finishing  his  life  as  a  her- 
mit; but  king  Louis  the  German  obhged 
him,  in  847,  to  accept  the  arehbiahopric  of 
Mayence.  In  this  dignity  he  died  in  856. 
His  Latin  writings,  mainly  of  a  theological 
character,  appeared  at  Cologne  in  16S&,  in 
folio.    In  the  difiuaion  apd  formation  of 


the  German  language  he  was  rery  wsove, 
and  so  fer  succeeded  as  to  introduce 
preaching  in  German.  He  also  conmiled 
a  Latin  and  German  glossaiy  of  the  fiible, 
preserved  in  several  manuscripts^ — a  valu- 
able monument  of  die  old  Gennan  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  printed  in  Schil 
ter's  Thaaurus,  and  in  Eckardt's  Com- 
fMntctrii  de  Reb.  fhtne* 

Maurt,  Jean  Sififrein,  bom  at  Vaur^ 
in  Provence,  in  1746,  of  obscure  parent- 
age, took  holy  orders,  and  soon  received 
several  benefices.  His  eulogy  on  F^n^- 
lon,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacner,  attracted 
the  public  notice^  and,  previous  to  the 
brealung  out  of  the  revolution,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  place  of  a  court-preach- 
er, the  priory  of  Lyons,  the  dignity  of  ab- 
bot of  Fr^nade,  and  a  seat  in  the  French 
academy.  He  showed  his  gratitude  for 
this  patronage  of  government,  by  exereising 
his  courage  and  his  eloquence  in  defence 
of  the  throne.  In  1789,  the  abb6  Mauiy 
was  chosen  deputy  of  die  clergy  of  Pe- 
ronn^  to  the  States-General,  and  became  a 
formidable  anta^nist  to  the  opposition  by 
his  eloquence,  his  exteoftve  and  profound 
knowledge,  and,  paiticulaiiy,  by  his  prea- 
enoe  of  mind,  and  his  imperturbable  firm- 
ness. The  union  of  the  three  eatatea  in  a 
national  assembly  met  with  the  most  vi^ 
orous  reastance  from  him,  and,  after  it 
was  determined  upon,  he  quitted  the  as- 
sembly and  Versailles,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  took  an  active  part  in  that 
body.  He  defended  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  veto,  and  opposed  the  converwon  of 
the  church  property  into  national  domains. 
When  the  latter  subject  was  discussed  for 
the  third  time,  Nov.  9, 1789,  Mauiy  pro- 
duced a  violent  excitement  in  the  assem- 
bly by  his  speech,  and,  on  leavine  the 
house,  was  saluted  by  the  crowd  with  the 
cry,  A  la  kmteme  PoM  Maury.  Eh  &»en, 
replied  he  coolly,  le  voUA,  rabU  Maury ; 
quand  vous  le  meUriez  h  la  Umkmt,  y  ver- 
rtez-vous  pha  dair  f  This  reply  proauced 
a  general  laugh,  and  the  abbe  was  saved. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in 
1792,  he  retired  to  Rome,  and  received  a 
bishopric  inpartib%u  fix>m  the  pope,  who 
sent  him  to  Frankfort  as  apostolic  nuncio 
at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.  He  was 
soon  after  (1794)  created  bishcyiof  Monte- 
fiascone  and  Cometo,  and  carCUaal.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  storm,  Mamnf  re- 
mained at  Rome,  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge  and  to  study.  His  pastoral 
letters  contained  expressions  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  cruelties  committed  in 
France,  and  of  his  adherence  to  the  Bour- 
bons.   Thus  fiu*  he  had  diq>le^ed  a  con- 
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Bisteiidy  of  character,  as  even  his  declared 
enemies  acknowledged.  But  when  Na- 
poleon usurped  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
1804,  Maury  considered  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  as  hopeless,  and  thought  it  an 
act  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  submit 
to  the  government,  which  was  recog- 
nised by  the  French  nadon,  and  by 
neariy  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  He 
might  justify  this  measure  by  his  previous 
adherence  to  monarchical  principles,  and 
might  hope  to  be  useful  in  extending  the 
papal  prerogatives  in  France,  which  had 
been  much  limited  by  the  concordate  of 
1601.  Perhaps,  also,  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  prospect  of  thus  reach- 
ing the  highest  spiritual  dignity  in  Catho- 
lic Christendom.  However  this  may  be, 
be  wrote  in  terms  of  the  h^hest  admira- 
tion to  Napoleon,  and  proflSred  his  alle- 
giance as  a  French  subject.  In  1804,  he 
accompanied  the  pope  to  Paris,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor. 
In  1806,  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  was  thenceforward  the  most 
devoted  servant  of  his  master.  All  his 
pastoral  letters,  and  his  discourses,  recom- 
mended the  most  uncondidonal  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  emperor  abounded  in  the 
most  abject  terms  of  adulation.  In  1814, 
he  was  obUged  to  leave  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  in  Paris,  and  the  capital  would  no 
longer  recognise  him  as  archbishop,  since 
he  had  no  pa{Nd  brief  to  produce.  He 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  there  was  thrown 
into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  for  having 
accepted  the  archbishopric  without  the 
constat  of  the  holy  see.  After  subjecting 
himself  to  various  humiliations,  he  was 
again  acknowledged  as  cardinal,  but  died 
at  Rome,  in  1817,  without  recovering  his 
archbishopric,  or  his  former  consideration. 
Mausoleum  (f«aw*X2io»),  from  Mausolus, 
a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptuous 
sepulchre  was  raised  by  his  wife  Artemi- 
sia. King  Mausolus  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired in  the  year  353  B.  C. ;  and  his  vnfe 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  event,  that  she 
drank  up  his  ashes,  and  perpetuated  his 
memory  by  the  erection  of  this  magnifi- 
cent monument,  which  became  so  famous 
as  to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  to  give  a  generic  name  to 
all  superb  sepulchres.  (See  an  essay  of 
count  Caylus,  in  the  2mh  volume  of  the 
Jlf<<m.  de  r^cadhnie  de8  BeUea-Ldtres ; 
and  Aulisio,  De  Mausdn  ArcfdUdurOj  in 
Sallengre,  Tkes,  III.)  Other  famous  mau- 
soleums are  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
built  by  him  in  his  sixth  consulate,  on  the 
Campus  Martins,  between  the  Via  Fla- 
30* 


minia  and  tha  Tiber.  The  ruins  are  still 
seen  near  the  church  of  St  Roque,  and  one 
of  the  obelisks  which  stood  before  this 
superb  buildiuff  was  found  in  the  reign 
of  pope  Sixtus  V ,  and  placed  before  the 
church  of  St  Maria  Maggiore.  This  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus, 
Marcellus,  Agrippa,  Germanicus,  and  of 
some  later  emperors.  The  Mauuokum 
Hadriam  is  now  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Mavrocordato,  Alexander  (called,  by 
courte8y,prmee*),  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  the  Gfreeks,  in  their  recent  revolution, 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  Fanariot 
family,  which  has  given  several  inter- 
preters and  hospodars  to  the  Porte.  He 
was  bom  about  1790,  and  early  displayed 
proofs  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind, 
with  an  inclination  for  the  severe  studies. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  and 
European  languages  affords  a  remarkable 
bstance  of  his  powers  of  acquisition.  He 
speaks  seven  languages  with  facility  and 
correctness.  His  knowledge  of  Turkish 
history  is  also  profound.  His  political 
education  early  mitiated  him  into  the  an- 
ful  and  tortuous  policy  of  the  Fanariots, 
and  rendered  him  a  more  skilful  states- 
man than  the  rude  chiefs  of  Greece. 
Mavrocordato  was,  for  some  time,  chief 
minister  to  his  uncle,  the  hospodar  of 
Walachia,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  into  Western  Europe — Switzerland. 
Italy  and  France.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  Alexander,  who 
was  in  France,  hastened  to  Marseilles, 
and,  partly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  loaded 
a  vessel  with  arms,  and  sailed  for  Greece. 
His  arrival  at  Missolonghi  (1821)  was 
hailed  by  his  countrymen  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Presenting  himself  to 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  was  before  Tri- 
polizza,  Mavrocordato  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  way,  and  received 
a  commission  to  direct  the  insurrection 
then  beginning  in  Etolia.  He  traversed 
Etolia,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  penetrated  to 
Arta,  to  confer  with  the  Suliots ;  he  also 
endeavored  to  turn  the  situation  of  Ali 
Pacha  (q.  v.)  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  encoura^d  the  Albanian 
chiefs  in  their  disaffection.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  internal  govem- 
ipent  for  Greece,  as  the  only  means  of 
sustaining  a  concert  in  the  resistance 
against  the  Turks.    Aware  of  the  impor- 

*  The  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
were  usually  styled  princet,  and  courtesy  extend- 
ed the  title  to  their  sons,  &c.  Hence  Ypsilanti^ 
Ma^Tocordato  and  Cantacuzene  are  so  called,  but 
without  any  proper  claim  to  the  title. 
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lance  of  Patrss  (q.  v.),  he  used  ereiy  effort 
to  cause  the  siege  of  that  place  to  be 
pushed  with  Tigor,  and  viaited  the  camp 
to  animate  the  soldiers '  and  unite  tl^ 
leaden.  While  he  was  thus  engaged^ 
the  Tvaks  saUied  out  and  surprised  the 
Greeks.  Mavrocordato  nairowfy  escaped^ 
and  lost  his  manuscript  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks— e  work 
which  his  access  to  documents  in  Con- 
stantinople rendered  extremely  valuable. 
The  general  assembly  of  Greece  convened 
at  Epidaurus,  in  December,  1821,  and 
chose  Mavrocordato  their  president  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president, 
Theodore  Negris,  archbishop  Germanoe, 
Oaradja  and  CoUetti,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  which  was  reported 
and  accepted  at  the  begmning  of  the  uew 
year  (18^),  and  Mavrocordato  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body.  (See 
Greece,  BevduUon  of,)  The  exertions  of 
Mavrocordato  to  introduce  order  into  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  and  his 
conduct  at  Missolonehi  (q.  v.),  are  related 
in  the  article  on  the  Greek  revolution 
above  referred  to.  In  1823,  the  military 
party  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  Mavromichalis  was 
chosen  president  of  the  executive  body,  to 
which  Mavrocordato,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving order,  accepted  the  place  of  chief 
secretary.  On  the  departure  of  Coloco- 
Ironi  for  the  armv,  Mavrocordato  was 
chosen  president  of  the  senate,  on  hearing 
of  which,  the  former  immediately  has- 
tened back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  senate^ 
and  Mavrocordato.  The  latter  was,  in 
consequence,  obhged  to  flee,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Hydra.  Here  he  exerted  himself 
to  induce  the  Hydriot  navarchs  to  de- 
^Mitch  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Missolongfai ; 
and  having  been  himself  invested  with  the 
command  of  Western  Greece,  he  effected 
that  purpose.  In  January,  1834,  lord 
Byron  anived  in  Greece,  and  found  an 
efficient  and  ready  friend  in  Mavrocordato, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Sumhope. 
In  18§5,  Mavrocordato  was  made  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  recovered 
his  former  ascendency  in  the  govemmenu 
Oonduriottis,  who  was  then  president, 
chose  him  for  his  militaiy  counsellor  on 
the  expedition  against  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  almoug^  the  result  was  unfiivorable, 
yet  Mavrocordato  showed  himself  an 
active  and  able  commander.  But  the  fall 
of  Navarino  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
cluding him  firom  the  administration,  and 
a  commission  to  regulate  the  government 
was  appointed  by  the  national  assembly. 


He  has  not  smce  taken  an  activo  part  ia 
public  affidn. 

MAVRomcHALis,  Potio  (ofteo  called  jpe- 
tro  Bey^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  was  bey  or  governor  of  Muna, 
the  Turks  having  been  accustomed  to 
appoiat  a  Greek  to  that  post,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  because  the  inhabiomta 
would' not  submit  to  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Mussulmans.  His  influence  was 
such  among  the  Mainots  that  he  might 
have  prevented  them  from  joining  the 
revolt,  and  thus  have  retained  a  lucrative 
situation ;  but  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
resistance,  he  hastened  to  jom  his  countiy- 
men,  and  his  subsequent  exertions,  the 
^nerous  sacrifices  of  himself  and  his 
family,  the  heroic  courage  and  death  of 
his  sons  and  relations,  entitie  him  to  a 
respect,  of  which  even  his  ignorance  and 
narrow  policy  in  government  ought  not  to 
deprive  him.  In  1622,  he  contributed 
essentiallyto  the  relief  of  MiaH>longfu, 
ond,  in  1826,  on  the  change  of  administFa- 
tion,  which  threw  out  Mavrcxsordato  and 
his  party,  Mavromichalis  was  a  member 
of  tlie  commisaon  of  goverament  then 
established.  His  son  George  Mavromi- 
chalis was  a  member  of  the  new  govern- 
ing commission,  which  was  formed  in 
1^7,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  foimer. 
He  had  commanded  at  Navarino,  and 
displayed  the  courage  characteristic  of  the 
family  at  the  siege  of  that  place.  Joan- 
nes, bis  youngest  son,  a  brave  and  merito- 
rious young  man,  fell  at  Navarino,  in 
1825.  Another,  Constantine,  foil  before 
Modon,  in  1821,  liaving  too  far  outstrip- 
ped his  men  in  pursuit  of  tiie  sifemy. 
(See  Greece,  Revolution  ofl) 

Maxrn  ;  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Meis- 
seui  kingdom  of  Saxony,  fomous  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Prussian  general  Fink, 
vrith  12,000  men,  to  the  Austrian  general 
Daun,  Nov.  21, 1759,  in  the  seven  years' 
war. 

Maximianus,  Herculius ;  the  colleague 
of  Diocletian.    fSee  Dioeletimu) 

Maximilian  1,  emperor  of  Germany, 
son  and  successor  of  Frederic  III,  bora  in 
1459,  married,  in  1477,  Mary  of  Buimindy, 
heiress  of  duke  Charles  the  Bold,  the  son 
of  which  marriage  (the  archnduke  Philip) 
was  the  fiither  of  Charles  V  and  Ferdi- 
nand J.  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  m  1486,  and  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  in  1493,  under  very  unfa- 
vorable circumstances.  Germany,  under 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  had  become 
distracted  and  feeble.  Maximilian's  mar- 
riage liad,  indeed,  brought  the  territories 
of  Chalks  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  ho 
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had  been  unable  to  maintain  them  aj;ain8t 
Louis  XI  (q.  v.),  who  bad  suipped  him 
of  Anoia,  Flandera,  and  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, while  Charles  VIII  obtained  the 
hand  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whbm  Maxi- 
milian had  married  by  proxy.  In  1494, 
the  latter  was  manied,  a  second  time,  to 
Bianca  Sfi>rza  of  Milan.  Maximilian 
was  enterprising,  politic,  biave,  and  of  a 
noble  and  generous  temper;  yet  his  best 
plans  often  failed  through  his  excessive 
ardor  and  his  want  of  perseyemoce, 
and  the  miserable  administration  of  his 
finances  often  deprived  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  most  fortunate  enterprises.  In 
149a,  he  defeated  the  Turics,  who  had 
invaded  tlie  empire,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  repel 
them  from  his  hereditaiy  territories ;  but 
lie  could  not  prevent  the  separation  of 
Switzerland  (q.  v.J  from  the  German  em- 
pire, in  1496  ana  1499.  His  plans  for 
limiting  the  power  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy, 
and  compelling  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  on  Miten,  involved  him  in  perpet- 
ual wars,  without  securing  to  him  the 
possession  of  Milan.  Not  less  unsuccess- 
ful was  the  league  of  Cambray  against 
Venice,  which  he  concluded  (1506)  with 
the  pope,  Spain,  France,  Matftua  and 
Modena.  (SeeXeewue.)  Maximilian  afier- 
ivaids  took  the  field  against  France,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  ceded 
Verona  to  the  Venetian  republic  for 
900,000  ducats.  His  measures  in  the 
domestic  offiurs  of  the  German  empire, 
which,  for  300  yeani,  had  been  the  theatre 
of  barfaorism  and  anarchy,  irere  more 
cre^i^ble.  What  his  predecessors  had 
BO  long  vainly  attempted^  Maximilian  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  In  1495,  he  had 
Eut  on  end  to  internal  troubles  and  violence, 
y  the  perpetual  peace  of  the  empire,  de- 
'  creed  by  the  diet  of  Worms.  (See  Ger»Mwy, 
ISstory  of,)  To  supply  the  de&c»  of 
the  German  laws  and  prevent  the  gross 
abuses  of  jusdce,  he  adopted,  at  the  same 
diet,  the  Roman  and  canon  laws,  as 
subsidiar)'  authorities,  in  the  decision  of 
differences,  and  instituted  the  imperial 
chamber  (see  Chamber^  Impmal)^  as  die 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire.  He  put 
a  stop  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of  die 
Westphafian  FemgeruAte,  akhoughhe  was 
unable  entirely  to  abdish  those  secret  tri- 
bunals. (See  Ihne.)  The  institution  of 
the  German  circles,  which  were  intended 
to  secure  internal  peace  and  safety,  origi- 
nated from  him,  as  did  many  other  usenil 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  die 
.govenunent,  and  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art.    Maximilian  was  himselC  a  poet, 


and  was  the  author  of  a  drcumstimtiaf 
but  romantic  account  of  his  own  life,  first 
published  in  1775,  under  the  tide  Der 
toeiss  Kunig,  by  M.  Treitzsaurwein  (bis 
private  secretary),  toith  Wood-euta  by 
Harms  Bvrgmcar,  He,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  considered  the  author  of  the  Theu- 
erdank  (q.  v.),  of  vflneh  he  is  the  hero ;  but . 
his  secretary  Pfinzing  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  writer.  Maximilian  died 
in«1519,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  V. 
Maximilian  II,  Gerinan  emperor,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I,  bom  at  Vienna  (1^^^ 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  1562, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  imperial 
dipnity  in  1564.  He  was  a  pattern  of  a 
wise,  prudent  and  good  prince.  Althouffh 
he  did  not  join  the  Lutherans,  yet  ne 
&vored  some  of  their  opinions,  and  grant-^ 
ed  to  his  subjects,  in  liis  hereditaiy  domin- 
ions, a  greater  religious  freedom  than  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  His  toleration 
vras  extended  to  all  his  territories,  and  led 
him  to  promote  the .  religious  peace  of 

1566.  Soliman  II,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  John  Sigismtmd,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  Hungary,  but  the  death 
of  the  sultan  put  an  end  to  the  w^  in 

1567,  his  successor,  Selim,  having  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  eight  years.  The  latter 
renewed  the  war  m  1576,  in  which  year 
Maximiiian  died.  He  left  two  daughters 
and  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Rodelph) 
succeeded  him,  not  only  as  emperor,  but 
also  in  the  Austrian  hereditaiy  estates. 
(QeeAuHria.) 

Maximilian  the  Gexat;  elector  of 
Bavaria.    (See  Bavaria.) 

Maximilian  I,  Joseph,  late  king  of  Ba- 
varia, was  bom  May  27, 1756,  in  Schwet- 
zingen,  a  village  not  far  from  Manheim. 
His  ftither  was  the  palatine  Frederic,  Aus- 
trian  field-maishaL  In  1777,  Maximilian 
was  made  colonel  of  a  French  rqriment 
in  Stnsburg.  In  1795u  his  brother  Charies 
died,  and  he  became  duke  of  Deuxponts. 
In  1799,  when  the  Sulzbach  palatine  line 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  elector 
Charles  Theodore,  the  succession  passed 
to  the  lind  of  Deuxponts.  Thus  Maxi- 
milian became  elector.  By  the  peace  of 
Presburg  (1805),  he  became  king.  (See 
Baioana.)  In  1818,  he  gave  a  constitution 
to  his  kingdom,  after  having  improved  it 
in  man^  respects.  He  died  Oct  13,.18S5. 
Maximilian,  vrho,  when  young,  Jittle  ex- 
pected to  rule  over  Bavaria,  retained  al- 
ways .the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  He  had 
a  ffood  heart,  and  was  beloved  bv  his 
subjects.  Education,  agriculture,,  the  fi- 
nances, and  die  administration  in  general. 
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were  improved  under  his  reign.  His 
daughter  Augusta  Amalia,  bom  June  21, 
1788,  is  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  (Eugene  Beauhaniais) ;  his  dau^- 
ter  Charlotte  Augusta,  bom  Febmary  8, 
1792,  was  marri^  in  1816,  to  Francis  I, 
emperor  of  Austria.  Maximilian  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I,  bom  Au- 
gust 25, 178a 

Maximihus,  Caius  Julius  Venis,  the 
son  of  a  peasant  of  Thrace,  was  originally 
a  shepherd,  and,  b^  heading  his  country- 
men agauist  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
neighborih^  barbarians  and  robbers,  in- 
ured himsdf  to  the  labors  and  to  the  &- 
tigues  of  a  camp.  He  entered  the  Roman 
armies,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first 
offices.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus, 
slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  excited  by 
Maximin,he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  A.  D.  235,  and  immediately 
made  his  son  his  colleague.  The  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts 
of  barbarinr,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  hves  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor's  life. 
Some  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts;  others 
expired  by  blows ;  some  were  nailed  on 
crosses;  while  others  were  shut  up  in  the 
bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  The  patri- 
cians were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his 
cmelty,  as  if  they  were  more  conscious  than 
others  of  his  mean  origin.  In  an  expedtdon 
m  Germany,  he  cut  down  the  com,  and  laid 
waste  about  450  miles,  with  fire  and  sword. 
Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last  provok- 
ed the  people  of  Rome.  The  Gordians 
were  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  their  pa- 
cific virtues  were  unable  to  resist  the  fury 
of  Maximin.  Afler  their  fidl,  the  Roman 
senate  invested  twenty  of  their  number 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted 
to  theu*  hands  the  care  of  the  republic 
These  measures  so  lughly  irritated  Maxi- 
min, that  at  the  first  intelligence  he  howl- 
ed like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroyed 
himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was 
a  htde  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome,  re- 
solved on  slaughter,but  his  soldiers  asham- 
ed of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cmel- 
ty had  procured  hini  the  namesDf  Butinsy 
Cyclops  and  Phcdaris^  assasnnated  him  in 
his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aouileia,  A.D. 
QQ8,  He  was  then  in  the  65tn  year  of  his 
age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  nub- 
lic  thanksgivings  were  oflered,  and  wnole 
hecatombs  flamed  on  the  altars.  Maxi- 
min has  been  represented  by  historians 


OS  of  a  gigantic  stature :  he  was  eig^t  feet 
high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  served 
as  rings  to  adom  the  fingers  of  his  hand. 
His  voracity  was  as  remanable  as  his  cor- 
pulence: he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  day, 
and  drank  18  bottles  of  vrine.  His  strength 
was  propcMtionable  to  hisgigantic  shape:  he 
could  draw  a  loaded  wagon ;  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  he  oflen  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth,  and  cleft  young  trees  with  his  hand. 

MAXDfnM  (thegretSesl);  in  general,  that 
magnitude  above  which  no  aggrandize- 
ment or  increase  exists  or  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ist Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, all  the  necessaries  of  life  had  a 
price  set  upon  them,  above  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold :  this  was  called 
the  mortfitiiffi.  This  regulation  was  soon 
seen  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and 
trade,  that  it  was  abolished.  In  mathe- 
matics, where  an  extensive  application  is 
made  of  the  notion  of  greatest  and  small- 
est (maximvan  and  minimum),  by  the  great- 
est or  smallest  value  of  a  variable  quantity 
is  understood  that  value  which  is  ereater 
or  smaller  than  any  preceding  or  follow- 
ing one  in  the  series  of  the  values  of  this 
quantity,however  near  either  maybe  taken 
to  that  greatest  or  least  value.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  maximum 
and  mtnmum,  the  determination  of  which 
belongs  to  the  difierential  and  in  some 
more  difficult  cases  to  the  integral  calculus, 
(q.  v.),  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  simple 
case,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  number, 
8,  for  instance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
product  of  the  parts  shall  be  a  maximum ; 
the  method  of^  maximum  and  ifi»i|||^iiiti 
shovirs  that  the  number  must  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  for  4  times  4  are  16, 
while  3  times  5  are  only  15,  twice  6  only 
12,  &C.,  so  that,  according  to  our  above 
definition,  16  is  the  maximum  in  the  series 
of  numbers  successively  obtained.  (See 
the  treatises  on  the  dinerential  calculus, 
and  Tomasini's  treatise  De  Maonmis  H 
MinimiiBadiristihetiimesgtometricaa  accom- 
modaiii  i^ctmen,  Pisa,  1774). 

Maximus  Ttrius,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher of  the  second  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence  betook 
his  name.  It  is  senerally  supposed  that 
he  flourished  under  Antoninus.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic  school,  with  an  inclination  to 
scepticism.  He  left  forty-one  Disserta- 
tions on  various  philosophical  topics,  still 
extant,  and  written  with  extreme  elo- 
quence. They  were  published  in  Greek, 
by  Stephens,  in  1557,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Heinaius,  in  1607. 
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Mat,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  has  31 
days  (m  Latm,  Afimtf,  from  which  May 
has  been  generally  aeriyed ;  tlie  names  of 
the  other  months  being  also  of  Latin  ori- 
gin). Several  etymologists  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  German  JMby,  or  Mcd^  is  not 
derived  from  the  Latin,  but  that  Mcof  and 
Mcjus  may  both  belong  to  one  original 
root.  As  early  as  in  the  Salic  laws,  this 
month  is  called  .Veo,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  idea  of  youthful  beauty  and  love- 
liness, so  naturally  connected  by  northern 
nations  with  the  month  of  May,  gave  rise 
to  its  name.  In  the  Low  Saxon,  Mqj^  in 
Dutch,  Mooy,  is  beautiful,  agreeable;  in 
Swedish,  Jlno,  in  Icelandic,  Mwr,  small, 
pretty,  agreeable;  in  ancient  Swedish, 
M6j  a  virgin  (connected  with  maid,  maiden). 
In  Lower  Brittany,  Mae  signifies  gfeen^ 
flourishing,  and  Maes,  a  field,  meadow ; 
German,  MaUe;  in  Lorraine,  lo  ^oi  and 
Mi,  in  ancient  French  Mets,  Mh,  signify 
a  garden.  Whether  all  these  must  be  re- 
ferred to  one  Teutonic  root,  and  whether 
this,  acain,  is  connected  with  the  Indian 
iMb^  (see  Jlft]^),  the  goddess  of  nature, 
cannot  be  investigated  here. 

Mat,  Cafe  ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay,  on  its 
northern  coasL  It  is  18  miles  N.  E.  of 
cape  Henlopen  on  the  southern  shore. 
Lon,  74^  Sy  W. ;  lat  38°  57'  N. 

Mat  Flt.    (See  Epkemerides.) 

Mat,  Thomas,  a  poet  and  historian,  the 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  was  bom 
about  1595.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  mem&r 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  but  never  seems  to  have 
followed  the  law  as  a  profession.  His 
father  having  spent  nearly  all  the&mily 
estate,  he  enjoyed  but  a  scanty  inheritance. 
May  was  much  noticed  by  Charles  I,  and 
the  witB  of  his  early  courts.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies, also  of  several  poetical  translations, 
as  VinriPs  Greorgics,  with  annotations ;  Lu- 
can's  Pharsalia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
supplied  a  condnuation  of  his  own,  both 
in  Latin  hexameters  and  in  English.  Of 
his  original  poems,  the  principal  are  Reign 
of  Henry  II,  and  the  Victonous  Reign  of 
Edward  UI,  each  in  seven  books.  Ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  disgust  at  be- 
ing denied  a  small  pension,  induced  him, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  parliament,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  secretary;  and 
his  well-known  History  of  the  Paruament 
of  England,  which  began  November  3, 
1640,  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
royal  party,  who  vilified  both  the  author 
and  his  production,  without  measure.   He 


afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  his- 
tory, under  the  title  of  a  Breviaiy  of  the 
Histoty  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1650,  8vo.),  and  died  a  few  months 
after  its  publication,  aged  fifty-five,  1650. 
He  was  ouried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
by  the  order  of  parliament,  which  also 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  was  removed  at  the  restohdon, 
and  his  body  disinterred,  and  thrown, 
with  many  others,  into 'a  pit,  dug  for 
that  purpose,  in  St  Margaret's  church- 
yard. 

Matence.    (See  Mentz.) 

Mateb,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Marbach  in  Wurtem- 
beig,  Februaiy  17, 1723,  passed  his  earl^ 
years  in  poverty  at  Esslingen.  By  his 
private  industiy,  without  attending  an^ 
academy,  he  made  himself  a  mathemati* 
cian,and  became  known  by  several  ori  jnnal 
essays  in  this  department,  such  as  Mgt- 
mdne  Methode  zur  ^luftdtung  Geomdr. 
ProbUme  (Esslingen,  1741);  afler  which, 
he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  entered  the 
establishment  of  Homann,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  improvement  of 
maps.  At  the  same  tinie,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect to  improve  himself  in  other  branches 
of  study :  he  acquired,  for  instance,  an  el- 
egant Latin  style,  which,  in  his  circumstan- 
ces, did  him  much  honor.  These  various 
merits  procured  him  an  mvitation  to  G6t- 
tingen,as  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1750, 
and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  of  that 
|>lace  chose  him  a  member.  ,  About  this 
time,  astronomers  were  employed  on  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  to  assist  in  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea.  Mayer  overcame 
all  difiiculties,  and  prenared  the  exceUent 
lunar  tables,  by  which  tne  situation  of  the 
moon  may  at  any  lime  be  ascertained  to  a 
minute,  for  which  tables,  after  his  death  at 
G^ttingen,  February  20,  1762,  his  beira 
received  3000  pounds  steriing,  as  a  part  of 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  Englusw  par- 
liament for  a  method  of  finding  me  longi- 
tude at  sea.  These  tables  have  immortal- 
ized him.  To  the  same  department  be- 
long his  Tlieofia  Luna  juxia  Sutiema 
JVetkontantim  (London,  1767,  4to!)  and 
TabvliE  Moluum  SoUa  et  Lunx  (London, 
1770,  4to.)  He  also  rendered  other  ser- 
vices to  astronomy,  especialljr  by  his  im- 
provement of  instruments  /or  measuring 
angles,  and  the  introductioa  of  the  multi- 
plication circle  (which  was  afterwards 
made  more  perfect  by  Borda,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  most  d<)licate  operadons 
of  astronomy),  by  the  theoty  of  refraction, 
and  eclipses,  by  catalogues  of  the  ^ed 
stars,  &c.    The  manuscripts  left  by  hin;i 
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•re  preserved  in  the  observatory  at  Gdttin- 
gen.  A  part  onlv  of  them  have  appeared, 
Optra  mediioj  ed.  LUMenberg  (Gottingen, 

im,foi.). 

Mayeb,  or  Math,  Simon,  a  distinffuish- 
ed  German  composer,  bom  near  Inffolstadt, 
in  1764,  resided  a  long  time  in  Itiuy.  He 
was  liberally  educate^  but  his  inclination 
for  music  seduced  him  from  the  sciences, 
and,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  he  went  to 
Bergamo,  where  count  Pesenti  assisted 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  Venice, 
under  the  chapel-master  BertonL  -  The 
death  of  his  patron  obliged  him  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  theatre,  and  in  1803 
the  place  of  chapel-master  in  Bergamo 
was  given  him.  He  composed  a  great 
numW  of  serious  and  comic  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  &c.  His  principal  operas 
are  Lodoiska;  MisUrj  EUunrd;  La  Gi- 
nevra  di  Soozia;  Mwa  in  Corinto;  La 
Rosa  hianca  e  la  Rosa  rossa;  and  Addasio 
ed  AUramo. 

Mathew,  Jonathan,  D.  D^  son  of  a  di&h 
tinguished  clergyman  and  successful  mis- 
flionaiy  among  the  Indians,  was  bom  at 
Maltha's  Vineyard,  in  the  year  1720,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he 
received  the  honors  in  17&.  In  youth  he 
manifested  talents,  and  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies :  he  was  ordained  the  min- 
ister of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  June 
17,  1747.  In  this  station  he  continued 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  sud- 
denly July  9, 1766,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  published  a  number  of 
eermons  and  some  controversial  tracts,  by 
which  he  gained  as  high  a  reputation  as 
was  possessed  by  any  American  writer  or 
cler^man  of  his  time.  His  style  is  ner- 
vous and  chaste :  he  displayed  on  eveiy  oc- 
casion critical  and  extensive  learning,  and 
singular  independence  of  spirit.  Most  of 
his  writings  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England.  The  umvorsity  of  Ab- 
erdeen sent  him  a  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  entered  frequently  into  pol- 
itics, and  was  termed  a  whig  of  the  firstmag- 
uitude,  or  rather  a  principled  republican. 
In  one  of  his  early  sermons,  he  held  a  lan- 
guage wkich  is  remarkable  considering 
the  time  at  which  it  was  uttered.  *^  Hav- 
ing (said  he^been  initiated,  in  youth,  in  the 
doctrines  of  civil  Uberty  as  they  were 
taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons 
among  the  ancients,  and  such  as  Sydney, 
Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley  among  the 
modems,  I  liked  them ;  ^ey  seem^  ra- 
tional And  having  learned  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  wise,  brave  and  virtuous 
men  were  always  fiitnds  to  liberty— that 


God  gaye  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger, because  they  had  not -eense  and  vir- 
tue enough  to  like  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  that  v/h&n  the  spirit  H>f  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty,— this  made  me  conclude 
that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing,"  &c. 
The  transaction  in  Doctor  Mayhew's  life 
which  attracted  most  attention  to  himvras 
his  controversy  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Apthorp,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He  condemned 
meir  proceedings  in  a  masterly  pamphlet, 
and  contended  that  the  society  were  ei- 
ther deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  persons  whom  they  employed,  or  gov- 
erned more  by  a  regard  to  Episcojpacy 
than  to  charity.  Several  members  or  the 
society  in  Anierica  wrote  replies,  and 
even  doctor  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, embarked  in  the  dispute,  in  favor 
of  the  society.  Doctor  Mayhew  rejoined 
with  much  cogency,  vivacity  and  wit. 
He  was  an  avowed  and  determined  enemy 
to  religious  establishments  and  test  acts^ 
and  wished  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
bishops  into  the  colonies. 

Maypd,  Battle  of,  sealed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile.  It  wna  fouf  ht  April 
5,  1817,  Osorio  commanding  the  royal- 
ists, and  San  Martin  and  Las  Heras  the 
patriots.  Of  the  five  thousand  men  com- 
manded by  Osorio,  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  field,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  made  prisoners;  and  the  victory 
not  only  gave  liberty  to  Chile,  but  Enabled 
the  Chileans  to  send  a  hberating  expedition 
against  Pem.  (See  ChUe,  Peru,  San  Mar- 
Im.)— Stevenson's  South  Amariea,  vol.  iii, 
p.  18a 

Mazarin,  Julius,  first  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  cardinal,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
&mily,  at  Piscini,  in  Abruzzo  (accordinff 
to  Flaasan,  at  Rome),  in  1602.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Spanish  university  of  Alcala  de 
Henares,  afler  leaving  which,  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  tiie  pope.  He  was 
a  captain  in  a  corps  in  the  Valteline,  when 
he  was  commissioned  by  general  Torqua- 
to  Conti  to  negotiate  the  truce  at  Rivalta, 
Sept.  16, 1630,  between  the  French,  Span- 
ish and  imperial  eenerals.  The  nuncio 
Bagni  represented  him  as  a  distinguished 
man  to  Louis  XIll  and  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. When  the  war  broke  out  respecting 
the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Mazarin,  as  papal  minister,  repaired  to 
Louis  Xni  at  Lyons,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  cardinal  Richelieu.  Having 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  effect  a  peace,  he 
retumed  to  Italy.  The  French  stationed  be- 
fbre  Casal  were  on  the  point  of  renewing 
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hostilities,  when  Bfazarin  efiected  a  truce  of 
aiz  weeks  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
forces.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he 
proposed  to  the  French  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  which  they  revised,  except  on  the 
hardest  conditions.  He  induced  the  Span- 
ish general,  however,  to  agree  to  them, 
and  returned  on  horseback,  at  full  epeed, 
between  the  two  armies,  who  were  already 
engaged,  wavine  his  hat,  and  exclaiming 
" Pjpace !  peace!"  while  the  bullets  were 
whizzing  round  his  head.  The  action  was 
suspended  and  peace  established.  By  this 
negotiation,  Mazarin  gained  the  friendship 
of  Richelieu,  and,  in  1641,  Louis  XIII  in- 
duced Urban  VIII  to  create  him  cardinal, 
immediately  whereupon  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Riche- 
lieu, on  his  death-bed,  recommended  him 
so  strongly  to  the  king,  that,  in  his  will, 
Louis  nominated  him  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII,  in  1643,  queen  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  regent,  gave  him  the  post  of  first 
minister.  Mazarin  was,  at  that  time,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  lover  of  the  queen, 
and,  from  this  intimacy,  some  have  at- 
tempted to  derive  th6  origin  of  the  iron 
mask.  (q.  v.)  He  at  first  conducted  with 
much  modesty.  But,  notwithstanding  this « 
moderation,  which  did  not  last  long,  a 

S)werful  party  was  formed  against  him. 
e  was  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  his  per- 
son, his  manners,  his  pronunciation,  were 
made  subjects  of  ridicule.  The  people, 
moreover,  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
taxes.  These  circumstances  resulted  in  a 
civil  war.  (See  Fronde.)  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  St  Germain  with  the 
king,  and  the  minister,  whom  the  parlia- 
ment regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
tmnquilUty.  Spam  took  part  in  the  com- 
motions, and  the  arch-duke,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  assembled  troops.  This 
obliged  the  queen,  who  was  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  wage  war,  in  1649,  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  the  pariia-' 
ment  The  parliament  retained  the  liber- 
ty of  convening  itself  of  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  deprive  it,  and  the 
court  kept  its  minister,  whom  parliament 
and  people  had  attempted  to  overthrow.' 
But  the  prince  of  Cond^,  to  whom  the 
state  was  indebted  for  this  reconciliation, 
showed  little  moderation  to  either  party. 
Mazarin  was  ridiculed  by  him,  the  queen 
treated  with  disdain,  and  the  government 
mocked.  Mazarin,  forced  to  be  ungrate- 
ful, therefore  persuaded  the  queen  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  him,  with  his 
brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke 
of  LongueviUe.    But^  in  1651,  the  parlia- 


ment issued  an  edict,  baniflhinc  Mazaria 
from  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  the  court 
to  release  the  princes.  They  entered  Pai^ 
is  as  if  in  triumph,  while  the  cardinal  fled, 
first  to  Lieffe  and  then  to  Cologne.  But 
even  from  thence  did  this  minister  rule  the 
court  and  France.  In  February,  1652, 
the  king,  now  arrived  at  age,  recalled 
Mazarin,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  came  to 
France  ^less  like  a  minister  resuming  bis 
oflSce  than  like  a  ruler  taking  possession 
again  of  his  states."  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  army  of  7000  men,  which  he 
kept'on  foot,  at  his  own  expense,  that  ia^ 
with  the  public  money,  which  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use.  On  the  first  infor- 
mation of  his  return,  Gaston  d'Orleana, 
brother  of  Louis  XIII,  who  had  demand- 
ed the  removal  of  the  cardinal,  levied 
troops  in  Paris,  and  the  parliament  renew- 
ed its  decrees,  banished  Mazarin,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  league  with 
the  Spaniards,  put  himself  in  motion 
against  the  king,  whose  army  was  com- 
manded by  Turenne,  who  had  left  the 
Spaniards.  Several  indeciave  battles 
were  fought :  the  war  ceased  and  was 
renewed  at  intervals.  The  cardinal  found 
it  necessary  again  to  leave  the  court,  and 
repaired  to  Sedan,  in  1652,  after  which 
the  king  again  took  possession  of  Paris. 
To  restore  entire  tranquillity,  Louis  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  dis- 
missed his  minister^  while  he  praised  his 
services,  and  lamented  his  banishment. 
But  quiet  having  returned,  the  king  invit- 
ed him,  in  February,  1653,  back  to  Paris. 
Louis  received  him  hke  a  &th6r,  the  peo- 
ple like  a  master.  The  princes,  the  am- 
oassadors,  and  the  parliament,  hastened  to 
wait  upon  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
provinces  were  soon  entirely  quelled,  and 
Cond^  who  had  fled  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  was  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Mazarin  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  Spain  with  redoubled  zeal,  and, 
for  that  end,  formed  an  alliance,  in  1656, 
with  Cromwell.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
tamed  for  France  an  honorable  peace. 
He  negotiated  himseU^  in  1659,  with  the 
Spanisn  minister  Haro,  on  the  isle  of 
Pheasants.  This  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  kins 
with  the  Infimta.  Both  negotiations  did 
great  honor  to  Mazarin's  poUcy.  He  was 
now  more  powerful  than  ever:  he  appear- 
ed with  regal  pomp,  being  regularly  at- 
tended by  a  company  of  musketeer  guards^ 
in  addition  to  his  body-guard.  The 
queen  mother,  on  the  contrary,  lost  her 
influence.    During  this  time  of  repose^ 
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noduDg  was  done  b^  Mazarin  to  the  ad- 
ministratioD  of  juadce,  for  trade,  naval 
power  and  finances.  Neither  were  Ms 
eight  yeare  of  unhmited  dominion  maiked 
by  a  single  honorable  institution.  The 
coUSge  des  ^uatrt  natiom  was  first  estab- 
hahSl  by  his  testament  The  finances  he 
administered  like  the  steward  of  an  in- 
volved masler.  He  accumulated  over 
900,000^000  livres,  in  doing  which,  he  ofien 
made  use  of  means  unworthy  of  an  hon- 
orable man.  According  to  Flassan,  he 
had  an  income  of  1,800,000  Uvres,  and  a 
property  of  twen^-two  millions,  equiva- 
lent to  about  double  the  sum  of  the  money 
of  our  time.  This  disquieted  him,  when 
he  perceived  his  end  approaching.  Col- 
bert therefore  advised  nun  to  nuJce  the 
king  a  present  of  all  his  treasures,  who 
would  infidlibly  return  them  to  him.  The 
king  accepted  the  present,  and  the  cardi- 
nal had  already  begun  to  feel  uneasy, 
when  the  king  returned  it  to  him,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  days.  Mazarin  died 
March  9,  1661.  He  left  as  his  heir  the 
marquis  La  Meilleraie,  who  married  his 
niece  Hortensia  Manctni,  and  assumed 
the  tide  of  duke  of  Mazarin.  He  had, 
besides,  a  nephew,  the  duke  of  Nevera^ 
and  four  other  nieces,  who  were  married 
to  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  constable  Co- 
lonna,  tne  duke  of  Mercceur,  and  the  duke 
of  Boui]k>n.  Charles  II  (Stuart),  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassments^  had  sued  for 
>one  of  them;  his  afiSiirs  having  im- 
proved, Mazarin  ofiered  her  to  him,  but 
now  received  a  negative  answer.  Maza- 
rin and  Richelieu  nave  often  been  com- 
pared together:  *<  Mazarin,"  says  H^nault, 
**  was  as  mild  as  Richelieu  was  vehement 
One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  men.  His  policy  was 
characterized  rather  by  finesse  and  for- 
bearance than  by  force.  The  last  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  use  only  when  other 
means  were  inadequate;  and  his  un- 
deistandiDg  gave  him  the  courage  which 
circumstances  required.  Bold  at  Casal, 
quiet  and  active  at  Colocne,  enterprising, 
as  when  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  the 
princes,  but  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies  and  the  boastings  of  his  col- 
leagues,— ^he  heard  the  murmun  of  the 
people  as  from  the  shore  he  would  have 
heard  the  ragings  of  the  billows.  In 
Richelieu  there  was  something  greater, 
more  comprehensive,  less  constrained ;  in 
Mazarin,  more  adroitness,  more  caution, 
and  leas  variation.  The  one  was  hated; 
the  other  was  derided ;  but  both  ruled  the 
state."  Mazarin  flattered  the  enemies 
whom  Richelieu  would  have  ordered  to 


be  beheaded.  His  talents  were  not  suffl- 
cientiy  prominent  to  conceal  his  aml»tion, 
cupidity,  timidity,  artfulness  and  mean- 
ness, liis  greatest  merit  was  his  skill  in 
diplomacy.  For  this  he  possessed  all  the 
necessary  finesse,  pliancy,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  eidiibitsd  them  in 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  6f  the 
Pyrenees.  He  added  Alsace  to  France, 
and  perhaps  anticipated  that  France  might 
some  day  give  laws  to  Spain.  The  out- 
wvd  appearance  of  the  cardinal  was  very 
prepossessing :  with  the  finest  counte- 
nance, he  united  the  most  agreeable  tone 
in  conversation,  which  won  all  whom  he 
wished  to  please.  He  allured  men  with 
hopes.  His  heart  was  cold,  equally  des- 
titute of  hatred  and  friendship.  His  com- 
posure was  to  be  disturbed  by  no  passion, 
and  no  one  could  elicit  fh>m  him  a  secret 
Towards  private  persons,  he  often  forgot 
his  promises,  but  public  treaties  he  con- 
scientiously observed,  in  order  to  restore 
the  influence  of  France,  which  Richelieu 
had  neglected.  Mazarin's  letters  resjpect- 
ing  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  have  been  several  tiroes  printed. 
(See  Aubery's  ISst  du.  Card,  Maiarin 
(Amsterdam,  1751,  4  vols.) ;  and  ParaUdt 
du  Card,  de  BichdUu  et  du  Card,  Mazarin^ 
by  Richard  (Amsterdam,  1716) ;  also  Retz's 
i^aemotrff.) 

Mazeppa,  John ;  hettman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, bom  in  Podolia,  of  one  of  the  many 
poor  noble  Polish  fiimilies,  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  employments  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  He  was 
page  to  John  Casimir,  who  was  fond  of 
pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of 
the  arts  and  of  literature.  Mazeppa  had 
therefore  an  opportunitv  of  acquiring  va- 
rious useflil  accomplishments.  An  in- 
trigue was  the  foundation  of  his  future 
elevation.  A  Polish  nobleman,  havine 
suiprised  Mazeppa  with  his  wife,  bound 
him,  naked,  in  revenge,  upon  a  ^vild 
horse,  and  committed  him  to  his  fate. 
The  horse  was  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
directed  bis  course  thither.  Some  poor 
peasants  found  him,  half  dead,  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  remained  among  them, 
and  their  warlike,  roving  lifo  suited  his 
disposition.  He  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous and  beloved  by  his  dexterity,  bodily 
strength  and  courage.  His  knowledge 
and  sagacity  prociu^  him  the  posts  of 
secretary,  ana  adjutant  to  the  hettman 
Samoilowitz,  and,  in  1687,  he  was  elected 
in  his  place.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with 
honora,  and  he  was  finallv  made  princo 
of  the  Ukraine.    His  restleas  spirit  now 
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made  bim  x^esolve  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  subordination.  He  joined  with  Charles 
XII,  who  bad  just  given  a  kiug  to  Poland, 
and  aimed,  by  his  assistance,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  bis  allegiance  to  the  czar, 
and  to  unite  the  Ukraine,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  These 
and  other  intrigues  of  Mazeppa  against 
Peter  were  at  last  revealed  to  the  latter  by 
Kotscbubey)  general  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
Isra,  ffovernor  of  Poltawa.  Peter  put  no 
confidence  in  these  charges,  but  sent  both 
the  accusers  to  Mazeppa  himself  for  pun* 
ishment.  He  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
them  to  be  executed.  At  length  the  eyes 
of  Peter  were  opened :  many  partisans  of 
Mazeppa  were  arrested  and  executed,  and 
he  himself  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  then 
went  over,  with  a  few  aidherents,  to 
Charles  XII,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 
After  die  defeat  at  Pultawa,  Mazeppa  fled 
to  Bender,  where  he  died  1709.  Lord 
Byron  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a 
poem. 

Mazzola,  or  Mazzuoli,  Francesco 
(called  11  Parme^no),  one  of  the  most 
distin^isbed  pamters  of  the  Lombard 
school  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503,  was  the 
son  of  Filjppo  Mazzola,  a  painter,  sumam- 
ed  DaW  ErbeUe,  In  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  executed  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  which 
displays  his  remarkable  talents.    Coneg- 

fio^s  presence  in  Parma,  in  1521,  gave 
im  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  tue  style  of  that  master.  In  15^ 
Mazzola  painted,  among  other  works,  a 
Madonna,  with  the  holy  Children,  a  St. 
Jerome,  and  a  St.  Benmrdin  of  Feltri,  a 
celebrated  oil-painting,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  monastery  Delia  Nunziata,  but 
which  has  suffered  from  time  and  unskil- 
ful hands.  In  Rome,  which  the  young 
artist  visited  in  1523,  with  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  pope  Clement, 
the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him,  the  influence  of  which 
18  perceptible  in  his  subsequent  paintings, 
in  which  he  aimed  at  a  union  or  Correg- 
ffio's  grace  with  Raphael's  expression.  On 
2ie  capture  of  Rome,  in  1527,  he  su^red 
ffreat  losses,  and,  afler  that  event,  went  to 
fiolo^a.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintmes,  executed  in  that  ci^,  are  his 
St  Rocn,  the  Madonna  della  Rmo^  now 
at  Dresden,  and  St.  Margaret.  He  soon 
returned  to  Panna,  and  there  executed  the 
Cupid  making  a  Bow,  and  painted  several 
works  for  the  church  Della  Steccata.  But 
bis  health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  overseers  of  that  building, 
who  had  advanced  him  the  money  for 
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works  which  he  neglected  to  finish.  Be» 
ing  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  complet- 
ing them,  he  fled  to  Casalmaggiore,  where 
he  died,  in  1540.  His  works  are  not  nu- 
merous, much  of  his  time  having  been 
wasted  in  the  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  With  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  art,  Mazzola  united  great  cor- 
rectness of  drawing.  Algarotti  and  Mengs 
accuse  him  of  being  sometimes  guilty  of 
affectation  in  his  attempts  at  grace,  and 
Fioriilo  objects  to  his  too  great  use  of 
curved  lines,  and  to ,  his  involving  the 
limbs.  His  fire,  grace,  correct  drawing, 
boldness  of  touch,  and  ease  of  composition, 
are  undeniable. 

Mazzuchelu,  Giammaria,  count,  a  no- 
bleman of  Brescia,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  Nbivxie  istoriche  e  criiicht. 
iniomo  alia  Ftto,  aUe  Invenzioni  td  agli 
Scritii  di  Archimede  Siracusano;  La  yxta 
di  Pietro  Aretino,  He  also  commenced  a 
large  and  valuable  biographical  work, 
Gh  ScrUtori  d*Italia,  of  which  he  only  fin- 
ished tlie  two  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
leaving  a  large  collection  of  materials  for 
the  subsequent  parts.  Mazzuchelli  died 
in  1765k  During  his  life,  was  published 
his  Museum  MazrucheUianum,  sen  JVwmw- 
maia  VirorvrnDodrina  prasiantivm  (1761, 
folio.) 

Meaco,  or  Kio ;  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Ni- 
phon,  160  miles  south-west  Jeddo;  Ion. 
153°  30^  E. ;  lat.  35°  24'  N.  It  was  once 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire:  it  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the  residence 
of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  and  is 
tlie  centre  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  empire,  the  impeiial  almanac  being 
published  here,  and  most  of  the  books 
that  circulate  through  Japan.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  tlie  middle  of  the  south  coast,  in 
d  fertile  and  spacious  plain,  surrounded 
by  higb  mountains,  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  stately  temples,  monasteries, 
burying-places,  and  pleasure-houses. 
Three  rivers  unite  their  streams  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  whence  the  place  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  towns.  This 
two-fold  city  appears  to  have  been  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  in 
breadth,  when  in  its  full  splendor,  besides 
its  large  suburbs,  and  the  imperial  palace^ 
which  is  a  city  by  itself  and  divided  from 
the  rest  The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
but  straight  Population,  near  500,000, 
exclusive  of  several  thousands  that  com- 
pose the  dalri's  court,  and  the  bonzes  and 
nuns,  who  amount  to  above  52,000.  Its 
temples  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
Very  magnificent    Meaco,  though  much 
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decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  civU  wars, 
is  the  mnd  store-house  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Japan,  and  of  foreign  and  home 
merchandise,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its 
commerce.    (See  Jcqtan,) 

Mead,  Richard,  a'  celebrated  English 
physician,  born  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Levden,  and  became  an 
intimate  with  his  fellow-pupil  Boerhaave. 
He  afterwards  travelled  m  Italy.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1696,  and  became 
very  distinguished  in  his  profession.  In 
170^  he  published  Mechanical  Account 
of  Poisons,  which  he,  long  after,  republish- 
ed in  an  improved  form.  On  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
1719,  he  pubhshed  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing Pestilential  Contagion,  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  interested 
himself  much  in  the  introduction  of  inoc-  . 
ulation  for  the  small-pox,  and  assisted  in 
the  prelioiinary  experiments  made  on 
condemned  criminals.  In  1727,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  kiug  George  IL 
Among  his  later  writings  are  his  treatises 
De  Imperio  Soils  ac  JjuSub,  in  Corpora  hu- 
mana  et  Morbis  inde  oriundis  (1/46) ;  De 
Morbis  Bihltcia  (1749) ;  and  Monita  Mtdx- 
ca  (1750).    He  died  in  1754. 

Meadow  Lark  (siumas  ludovidanuSy 
Lin.;  cdauda  magnoy  Wils.).  This  well- 
known  and  beautiful  species  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  U.  States,  in  pasture- 
fields  and  meadows,  especially  the  latter, 
from  which  circumstance  its  common 
name  is  derived.  The  meadow-laiic  is 
seldom  or  never  seen  in  woods,  except 
where  they  are  open,  and,  instead  of  un- 
derwood, the  ground  is  clothed  with  grass. 
After  the  building  season  is  over,  these 
birds  collect  in  flocks.  When  they  alight^ 
it  is  generally  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
tree  or  shrub,  whence  they  pour  forth  a 
clear  but  melancholy  note.  Their  nests 
are  generally  built  in  or  below  a  thick  tuft 
of  grass,  and  are  composed  of  dry  grass. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
white,  marked  vnth  specks,  and  sev- 
eral blotches  of  reddrsh-brown,  partic- 
ularly at  the  lareer  end.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  caterpillars,  grub-worms,  beetles, 
&c.  The  meadow-lark  is  about  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  throat; 
breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
ornamented  by  an  oblong  crescent  of  a 
deep  velvety  black,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat.    (See  Wilson's  Ormthol) 

Meadville  ;'  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Crawford  county,  Penn^vania,  37 
miles  south  of  Erie ;  lat.  41°  37'  N. ;  Ion. 
80P  11'  W. ;  population,  in  1830, 1070.   It 


IS  very  pleasantly  mtuated,  regulariy  laid 
out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  bank, 
an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  highly  reepectaUe 
academy,  and  two  printing-offices.  It 
is  a  flourishing  town,  connected  with 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  by  tum- 
pikea  Alleghany  college,  at  Meadville, 
was  incorporated  in  1817.  The  college 
edifice,  named  Beritley  haU,  is  120  feet  by 
40,  pf  three  stories,  and  has  an  elevated 
and  pleasant  situation.  The  library  con- 
sists of  about  8000  volumes.  The  institu- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
fifty  trustees.  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  not  adequate 
to  its  objects ;  and,  in  1830,  only  nine  stu- 
dents had  graduated  at  Alleghany  college. 

Meal-Tub  Plot.    (See  Popish  Plot.) 

Mean;  the  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes :  thus  we  say,  the  "  mean  motion 
of  a  planet,"  its  **mean  distance,**  &c.,  to 
signify  a  motion,  or  distance,  which  as 
much  exceeds  the  least  motion  or  distance 
as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest.  The 
meanj  or  mean  proportum,  is  the  second  of 
any  three  proportions.  In  an  arithmetical 
proportion,  the  mean  is  half  the  sum  of  the 
extremes;  in  a  geometrical,  the  mjean  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Meaniime  is  the  mean  or  average 
of  apparent  time.  (See  Time^  and  Equa^ 
Hon  of  Time.) 

Measles  (rubeola^  from  rubers  red) ;  an 
exanthematic  disease,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians; the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  is  uncertain.  It  is  com- 
municated by  the  touch  of  infected  per- 
sons or  things.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 
Persons  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ; 
but  it  is  more  common  in  infants,  and 
rarely  affects  an  individual  a  secon4  time. 
The  symptoms  are  hoaisenesB,  cough, 
drowsine^  and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an 
eruption  of  onall  red  spots  (hence  the 
name  measles;  German,  Masem,  spots]^ 
which,  after  diree  days,  end  in  scales. 
There  is  more  or  leas  of  fever,  attended 
with  the  usual  febrile  aflecfions.  The 
measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  often 
of  a  putrid  tendency,  although  such  a  dia- 
poffltion  sometimes  prevails.  In  the  ca^ 
of  the  simple  measles,  the  best  treatment 
is  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  use  of 
mild,  mucilaginous,  sweetened  drinks. 
Bleeding  is  oiuy  proper  in  the  inflamma- 
toiy  measles.  Some  writers  have  treated 
the  measles  as  merely  an  inflanmiation  of 
the  skin ;  but  this  is  only  a  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself. 

Measures.    The  general  prmciple  ifaat 
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sbnplicity  and  uniformity  are  the  rosuh 
of  advancement  in  civilization,  Is  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  case  of  measures. 
Formerly,  every  province,  and  almost 
eveiy  place  of  importance,  had  its  own 
measures,  which  proved  a  most  perplexing 
hinderance  to  commercial  intercourse.  In 
modem  times,  many  attempts  at  uniform- 
ity have  been  made.  Two  modes  most 
naturally  suggested  themselves, — either  to 
declare  the  measures  of  one  place  or  prov- 
ince the  universal  measure  (as  has  been 
done  in  England,  whefe,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  June,  1824,  die  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standards  for  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm,  and  in 
PrusBta,  where  the  Berlin  weights  and 
measures  were  made  the  rule  for  the 
whole  kingdom),  or  to  establish  new 
measures,  founded  upon  unalterable  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  laws  of  nature,  as  has 
been  done  in  France.  The  latter  is  obvi- 
ously the  most  rational  and  most  just,  be- 
cause it  is  arbitrary  to  make  a  whole 
countiy  follow  the  measures  of  the  capital, 
or  of  a  province,  if  these  measures  them- 
selves nave  nothing  in  particular  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  the  article  fVance, 
division  Decimal  Mtasvrts^  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  that  admirable  system,  the  phil- 
osophical character  of  which  is  bringing  it 
more  and  more  into  use  among  the  learned 
of  the  European  continent.  (For  more 
information  respecting  it,  see  Delambre's 
Beat  du  Sifsthne  mitrique;  Giodisity  by 
Puissant;  and  Manud  du  Poids  et  Me- 
nares,  by  Tarbe.)  The  English  yard  is  de- 
termined by  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  at 
London.  This  is  still  an  arbiti-ary  stand- 
ard, as  the  oscillations  vary  in  different 
parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so 
arbitrary  as  the  taking  the  foot  of  Louis 
XIV  for  a  measure,  yet  it  is  not  so  jphilo- 
sophical  as  the  French.  In  the  U.  States,,* 
the  English  system  of  measures  and 
weights*  has  been  followed. — See  the 
interesting  Report  upon  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, by  John  Quinc^  Adams,  when  sec- 
retary of  state  (Washmffton,  1821),  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  congress. — Meas- 
lues  are  either 

'1.  lencth; 

3.  Bumce; 

3.  solidity  or  capacity ; 
measureBof*  4.  force,  or  gravity,  or  what  is 
commonly  ca&ed  ioeight ; 

5.  angles; 
[6.  time> 
and  their  respective  standards  are,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  a  yard,  square 
yard,  or  the  49^40  of  lui  acre,  a  cubic  yard, 


a  gallon,  pound  weight,  desree,  minute. 
The  English  act  already  alluded  to,  for  es- 
tablishing uniform  measures  throughout 
the  realm,  and  called  the  act  ofuntformUy, 
took  effect  Jan.  1, 1826.  The  system  thus 
established  is  called  the  impenal  system. 
Its  rationale  is  as  follows:  Take  a  pendu- 
lum which  will  vibraie  seconds  in  liondon, 
on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum;  divide 
all  that  part  thereof  which  lies  between 
the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation  into  391,993  equal  parts;  then 
wiU  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inchj  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 
thirty-mx  whereof  make  a  yard.  The 
standard  yard  is  '<  that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the 
^Id  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now 
m  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house 
of  commons,  whereon  the  words  and  fig- 
ures *  Standard  yard,  1760'  are  engraved, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  stand- 
ard of  the  measure  of  length  called  a  yard; 
and,  as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal 
would  cause  some  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  rod  in  different  decrees  of  tempera- 
ture, the  act  determines  that  the  brass  rod 
in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
62^  (Fahrenheit).  The  measureis  to  be  de- 
nominated the  imperial  standard  yard,  and 
to  be  the  only  standard  whereby  all  other 
measures  of  hneal  extension  shall  be  com- 
puted. Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole, 
the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  hear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standard 
yard  as  they  have  hitherto  home  to  the 
yard  measure  in  general  use."  The  act 
also  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  yard,  in  case  of  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  defacement,  by  a  reference  to  an 
invariable  natural  standard,  which  is  to  be 
that  proportion  which  the  yard  bears  to 
the  length  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  sec- 
onds of  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  which  is 
found  to  be  as  thirty-six  inches  (the  yard)  to 
39.1393  f  the  pendulum) ;  thus  a  sure  means 
is  establidied  to  supply  the  Ices  which 
might  by  posfflbiliw  occur.  Take  a  cube 
of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62^ 
of  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter; let  this  be  weighed  by  any  weight, 
and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  25SS56 
equal  parts,  then  will  1000  of  such  parts 
be  a  troy  groin ;  and  7000of  those  grains 
will  be  a  pound  avoirdupois,  the  operation 
having  been  performed  in  air.  Ten 
pounds,  such  as  those  mentioned,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  62°  of  temperature,  will  be 
a  gallon,  which  gallon  will  contain  277 
cubic  inches,  and  i^A  parts  of  another 
cubic  inch.    The  standard  pound  is  deter- 
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mined  to  be  that  standard  pound  troy 
weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  com- 
"-mons ;  such  weight  is  to  be  denominated 
the  imperial  standard  troy  pound,  and  is  to 
be  ^  the  only  standard  measure  of  weight 
from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  de- 
rived, computed  and  ascertained ;  and  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  pound  is  to  be 
an  ounce,  and  one  twentieth  part  of  such 
ounce  a  pennyweight,  and  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  such  pennyweicht  a  grain ; 
so  that  5760  such  grains  shall  be  a  pound 
troy,  and  7000  such  grains  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  one  sixteentli  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  an  ounce  avoirdupois, 
and  one  sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  a 
drachm."  If  the  standard  pound  shall  be 
lost,  destroyed  or  defaced,  the  act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  recovered  by  reference  to 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  In  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  the  temperature  of  62°  (Fah- 
renheit), and  tlie  barometer  at  30  inches, 
is  equal  to  252.458  grains ;  and,  as  the 
standard  troy  pound  contains  5760  such 
grainy  it  is  therefore  established  that 
the  original  standard  pound  may  be  at  any 
time  recovered,  by  making  another  weight 
to  bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  water.  The  standard  gallon 
is  determined  by  the  act  to  be  such  meas- 
'  ure  as  shall  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled'  water,  weighed  in  air,  at 
the  temperature  of  62°  (Fahrenheit),  and 
the  barometer  at  30  mches;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  imperial 
gtandard  gaUon,  and  the  unit  and  only 
standard  measure  of  capacity  to  be  used, 
as  well  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  meas- 
ured by  heaped  measure;  and  all  other 
measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallon, 
the  quart  being  the  fourth  part  of  such 
gallon,  and  the  pint' one  eighth  part,  two 
such  gallons  making  a  peck,  eight  such 
gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a 
quarter  of  com,  or  other  dry  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaped  measure.  The 
standard  for  heaped  measure,  for  such 
things  as  are  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  such  as  coal,  culm,  lime,  ^sh, 
potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  is  to  be  ^  the  afore- 
said bushel,  containing  eighty  pounds  av- 
oirdupois of  water,  as  aforesaid,  the  same 
being  made  round  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches  from  outside  to  outside ;"  and 
goods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measure  are  to 
be  heaped  '^in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such 


cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least  six 
inches,  the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone.'* 
Three  such  bushels  are  to  be  a  sack,  and 
twelve  such  sacks  a  chaldron. — Stricken 
Measure,  The  last-mentioned  goods  may 
be  sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  the  standard  weight,  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  but  for  every  other  kind  of  goods 
not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  which 
may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  measure,  the 
same  standard  measure  is  to  be  used,  but 
the  goods  are  not  to  be  heaped,  but 
stricken  with  a  round  sdck,  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from 
end  to  end.  Copies  and  models  of  tho 
standard  of  length,  weight  and  measure, 
are  to  be  made  and  verified  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  treasur)'',  and  every  county 
to  be  supplied  with  tliem  for  reference 
whenever  required.  Existing  weights 
and  measures  may  be  used,  being  marked 
so  as  to  show  the  proportion  tliey  have  to 
the  standard  measures  and  weights ;  ta- 
bles of  equalization  of  the  weights  are  to 
be  made  by  the  treasury ;  tables,  also,  for 
the  customs  and  excise,  by  which  the 
duties  will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  what  they  are  at  presewl^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  in  the  weights 
and  measures.  The  measures  now  in 
use  in  England  aiid  the  U.  States  are  as 
follows : 

1.  MEASURE  OF  LENGTH. 

12  inches  =  1  foot 

3  feet  =  1  yard 

6  1-2  yards      zz  1  rod,  or  pole 

40  poles  =:  1  furlong 

8  furlongs        =  1  mile 

C9  1-15  miles  zz  1  deffree  of  a  great  circle  of 
t^e  earth. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  hneal  measure  to 
which  a  name  is  given,  but  subdivisions 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  Among 
mechanics,  the  inch  is  commonly  divided 
into  eighths.  By  the  officers  of  die  reve- 
nue, and  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  divided 
into  teniiis,  hundredths,  &c.  Formerlv,  it 
was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called 
Urns;  But  these  have  properly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Particular  Measures  of  Length, 

1  nail        =z  2  1-4  inches  1  ..^^  .  ^^^  ««„„.., 

,     t A  „„:i„  I  used  for  measur- 

1  quarter  =  4  nails  t     ; i«*i.  «<•  -ii 


1  yard      :z  4  quarters     | 
1  ell  =:  6  quarters    J 


ing  cloth  of  all 
idnds. 


1  hand      =4  inches  j  ""J^,  **  '"'8*""^ 

1  fathom  =  6  feet,  used  in  measuring  depths. 

,  ...       5  "^  92-100 1  used  in  land  mejisure, 

J  inches  I  to  facilitate  compu- 
>  tation  of  the  content, 
I      10  square  chains  be- 

1  chain     =:  100  links  j     ing  equal  to  an  acre. 
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2.  MEASURE  OF  SURFACE. 

144  square  inches  zz  1  square  foot 

9  square  feet  =:  1  square  yard 

90  1-4  square  yards  i=  1  perch,  or  rod 

40  perches  =:  1  rood 

4  roods,  or  160  perches  r=  1  acre 

640  acres  zi  1  square  mile. 


6.  BIEASURE  OF  TIBAE. 


3.  MEASURES  OF  SOLIDITY  AND  CA- 

PACITY. 

DiTisioR  I.^ — Solidity. 

1728  cubic  inches  =:  I  cubic  foot 

27  cubic  feet  ~  1  cubic  yard. 

Division  II. 
Imperial   measure   of  capacity    for  all 
liquids,  aod  for  all  diy  goods,  except  such 
as  are  comprised  in  the  third  division : 

4  gills      =  1  pint  =1 34  2-3  cubic  in.,  nearly 

2  pints     =1  quart  =69  1-3    "        "       " 

4 quarts  =  1  gallon  =277  1-4  "       "      " 

2  gallons  =  1  peck  =5641-2"        "       "    , 

8  gallons  =  1  bushel  =  2218  1-5         ''       '' 
8  Dusliels  =  1  quarter  =  10  1-4  cubic  feet,  nearly 

5quarter8=  ]  load  =611-3    "      "        " 

The  four  last  denominations  are  used  for 
dry  ^oods  only.  For  liquids,  several  de- 
nominations have  been  heretofore  adopted, 
viz.  for  beer,  the  firkin,  of  9  gallons,  the 
kilderiun,  of  18,  the  barrel,  of  S6,  the  hogs- 
head, of  54,  and  the  butt,  of  108  gallons. 
These  will  probably  continue  to  m  used 
in  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits,  there 
are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pnine,  butt  and  tun ;  but  these 
may  be  con«dered  rather  as  the  names  of 
the  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are 
imported,  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
number  of  gallons.  It  is  the  practice  to 
guage  all  such  vessels,  and  to  chai^  them 
according  to  their  actual  content 

Division  III. 
Imperial  measure  of  capacity,  fi>r  coals, 
culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  firuit,  and  other 
goods  conunon]^  sold  by  heaped  measure : 

2  gallons  =  I  peck       =  704  cubic  in.,  nearly 
8  gallons  =  1  bushel     =  2815  1-2    '<        <' 

3  bushels  r:  1  sack  =z  48-9  cubic  feet,neariy 
12  sacks  =  I  chaldron  =  68  2-3  "      '*      " 

(For  measures  of  weights,  see  Weighit.) 
^    6.  ANGULAR  MEASURE  5 
oa,  Divisions  ov  the  Circle. 
60  seconds  =  1  minute 

60  minutes  =  1  degree 

30  degrees  =  1  sign 

90  degrees  =  1  quadrant 

360  degrees,  or  12  ngns  1=  I  circumference. 

Fonnerly,  the  subdivisions  were  carried 
on  by  sixties ;  thus  the  second  was  divided 
into  60  thirds,  the  third  into  GO  fourths,  &c. 
At  present,  the  second  is  more  genendly 
divided  decimallf  into  tenths,  himdredthSy 
&c  The  degree  is  frequency  so  divided. 
31* 


60  seeonds 

60  minutes 

24  hours 

7  days 

28  days 

28,  29.  30,  or  31  days 

12  calendar  months 

365  days 

366  days 


=  1  minute 

zz  1  hour 

=  1  day 

=  1  week 

=:  1  huar  month 

=  1  calendar  month 

—  1  year 

=  1  common  year 

=  1  leap  year. 


In  400  years,  97  are  leap-^ears,  and  303 
common.  The  second  of  time  is  sub- 
divided like  that  of  angular  measure. — 
We  shall  now  give  a  table  of  itineraiy 
measures  of  different  countries  exhibiting 
the  number  of  each  answering  to  100 
English  miles;  also  the  len^h  of  a  angle 
measure  of  each  sort  in  English  yards : 


Arabia^ 

Bohemia, 

Brabant. 

Burgunay, 

China, 

Denmark, 

England,  ^  < 


Miles 


Lis 

Miles 


Ho.o(«Mh«IOO 

EoKliahMiIek 


Flanders, 
France, 


Geomphical 


81,93 
17,36 
2833 
28,46 

279,80 
£1,36 

100,00 
86,91 
26,62 


Miles  -,-- 

<  Do.  marine'        28,97 


Leagdi  oTs  •iogle 

Meai.iDSK.vdi. 

2148 

10137 
6082 
6183 
629 
8244 
1760 
2025 
6868 

4860 

6075 


Germany, 

Hamburg, 

Hanover, 

Hesse, 

HoUand, 

Hungary, 

India, 

Ireland, 

Lithuania, 
Oldenbui^, 

Persia, 

Poland, 

Portugal, 
Prussia, 

Rome, 

Russia, 
Saxony, 
Scotland, 
Silesia, 

Spain, 


C  Miles  geog. 

<  Do.  long 

CDo.  short 

MUes 


21,72 
17,38 
25,66 
21,36 
16^ 
16,68 
27,52 
19,31 
60,43 
67,93 
86,91 
18,00 
16^26 

,  fa«ang-  i^'^ 
I  Miles  short  28,97 

I  Do.  long  21,72 

LeiFoas  26,03 

Wfiles  20,78 

C  Modem  miles  86,91 
<  Ancient  >do.  7  >/vq  10 
^   of  8  stadia   J'*^'** 


Cos 

MUes 


( Para^ang,  or  j 


Versts 
Miles 


Suabia, 
Sweden, 

Switzeriand, 

Turkey, 


(Legnas  com- 
mon, of  800 
varas 
Do.  legal,  600 


BCles 


i  Berries 
Miles 


160,81 

17,76 
88,70 
27,67 

.  23,73 

[  37,97 

17,38 
15/)4 

19,23 
96,38 
80,05 


4263 

8101 
10126 
6859 
8244 
11659 
10647 
6395 
9113 
2894 
3038 
202.5 
9781 
10820 

6440 

6075 
8101 
6760 
8468 
2025 

1612 

1167 
9905 
1984 
7083 

7416 


4636 

10126 
11700 
9168 
1826 
1409 


*  There  are  25  leagues  in  a  d^ree.   A  French 
post  b  equal  to  2  leagues,  or  to  5^  Eng.  miles. 
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MEASURED 


FOOT  MEASURES 

OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIBS  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH 
FEET. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Amsterdam, ,930 

Antwerp, ,940 

Augsburg, ,972 

Barcelona, ,992 

Bale,    ,944 

Berlin, .  ,992 

Berne, ,962 

Bologna, 1,244 

Bremen, ,955 

Breslau, 1.125 

Brussels, ,902 

China,  mathcm., 1,127 

China,  imperial, 1,051 

.   Constantinople, 2,195 

Copenhagen, 1,015 

Cracow, 1,169 

Dantzic ,.  •  »923 

.   Dresden, ,929 

.    Florence, ,994 

Frankfort, ,933 

Hamburg, ,933 

Leghorn, ,992 

Leipsic, 1,034 

Leyden,     1,023 

Li^, ;944 

LisKon, ,952 

Lyons, 1,119 

Madrid, ,915 

Marwilles,    ,814 

Mcntz, .  .  . ' ,988 

Moscow,    ,928 

Munich, ,947 

Nuremberg, ,996 

Padua, 1,406 

Palermo, : ,747 

Paris, 1,066 

Rliinland, 1,023 

Prague, ,987 

Rome, ,966 

Stockholm, 1,073 

Strasbure, ,956 

Trent,  .      i;201 

Turin, 1,676 

Tyrol, '. 1,096 

Venice, 1,137 

Verona, 1,117 

Vicenza, 1,136 

Vienna, 1,036 

Ulm, ,826 

Uri>ino, 1,162 

Utrecht, ,741 

W»saw, 1,169 

Wesel ,771 

Zurich, ,979 

OTHER  MEASURES, 

REDUCED  TO   EITGLISH  FEET. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Amsterdam  ell, 2^223 

Engfish  fathom, 6, 

French  metre, '. 3,198 

French  tense, 6,396 

Venice  ell, 2,089 

Vienna  eU, 2,557 

ANCIENT  MEASURES. 

Arabian  foot, 1,095 

Babylooiaa  foot, 1,144 

Egyptian  foot, 1,421 

eKek  foot, 1,007 

Hebrew  foot, 1,212 


.    Eng.  Feet. 

Hebrew  sacred  cubit, 2,002 

Hebrew  great  cubit, 12,012 

Roman  foot, ,965  to  ,970 

Egyptian  stadium, 730,8 

Roman  mile  of  Pliny, 4840,5 

Roman  mile  of  Strabo, 4905, 

Pythian  or  Delphic  stadium, 576,877 

Tlie  mean,  or  nautical,  or  Persian  sta- 
dium,     632,147 

Great  Alexandrian,  or  Egyptian  stadium,7 10,659 

JEWISH  ITINERARY  MEASURE. 

Eng.  M%U».  Paces.  Feet. 

Cubit, 0  0  1,824 

Stadium, 0  145  4,6 

Sabbath  day's  journey,  .0  729      '  8,0 

Eastern  mile, 1  403  1,0 

Parasan^, 4  153  3/) 

A  day^s  journey,   ...  .33  172  4,0 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  England  and 
If  ranee,  was  published  by  the  royal  and 
centra]  society  of  agriculture  in  Paris,  in 
their  annuary  for  lS9: 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
Et^lUh.  French, 

1  inch  (l^th  of  a  yard)  2,539954  centimetres 
1  foot  (l-3d  of  a  yard)  3,0479449  decimetres 
1  yard  imperial  0,91438348  metre 

1  fathom  (2  yards)  1,82876696  metre 

1  pole,  or  perch  (5  1-2  yd.)  5^2911  metres 
1  furiong  (220  yards)       201,16437  metres 
1  mUe  (1760  yards)        1609,3149  metres 
FVeneh.  English. 

1  milimetre  0,03937  inch  ' 

1  centimetre  0,393706  inch 

1  decimetre  3,937079  inches 

(39,37079  inches 
1  Metre  \  3,2808992  feet 

C  1,093633  yard 
1  myriametre  6,2138  miles 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 

English.  French. 

1  yard  square  J  ^^^  "^^ 

l^d  (square  pereh)  j^J^l^f  ""^ 

1  rood  (1210  yards  sq.)  10,116775  ares 

1  acre  (4840  yards  sq.)  0,404671  hectares 

French.  English. 

1  metre  square  1,1960^  yard  Square 

1  are  0,098845  rood 

1  hectare  2,473614  acres 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

EngHah.  French. 

1  pint  (l-8th  of  a  gallon)  0,567932  litre 
1  quart(l-4thofagaHon)  1,136364  litre 
1  gallon  imperial  4,84345794  litres 

1  peck  (2ialIons)  9,0869159  litres 

1  bushel  (f  gallons)  36^347664  Utres 

1  sack  (8  bushels)  1,09043  hectolitre 

1  qoaiter  (8  bushels)  2,907813  hectolilres 

1  chaldron  (12  sacks)        13/)8516  hectolitres 

FrtwA.  English. 

^^^  Jolgaoooe/^on 

1  decalitre  152009667  gallons 

1  hectolitre  ^  22,009667  gaUons 
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kUo- 


WEIOHTS. 

English  Trey.  French. 

'SfS^t)     <'-^      l,66«6gnunme 

IpoBBdIroy,  impend    \  "^^ 

English  Avoirdupois.  French. 

1   drachm  (MGlhofan?   imignxame 

1  ounce  (l-16th  of  a 
pound) 

1  pound  avoirdupois  im- 
perial S     gramme 

»  ^^^  *^'  ("2jjo,8246kaognunn 


pounds) 
1  ton(20cwt.) 
French. 

1  gramme 


28,3384  granunes 
0,4d34148  ki>o- 


1016,649  kilogrammes 
English. 
15,438  grains  troy 
0,643  pennyweight 
0,03216  omice  troy 
C  2,68027  pounds  Iroy 
1  kilogramme  <  2,20548  pounds    av- 

^     oirdupois. 

(For  more  particular  iofbrmation  on  the 
subject  of  weights,  see  the  article 
WeiMs.) 

li&CEiTAS.    (See  M{Bcena8.) 

Mecca,  or  Mekka  ;  a  city  of  Arabia, 
capital  of  Hedsjas,  about  50  miles  from 
Jidda,  its  port,  on  the  Red  sea,  160  south 
of  Medina;  lat  2P  IS'  N.;  Ion.  40°  15^ 
£. ;  population,  formerly,  100,000 ;  ac- 
cording to  Borckhard,  who  visited  it  in 
the  character  of  adevout  Mussulman,  now 
about  30,000,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  pilgrima  It  was  known  to  the 
Gre^  by  the  name  of  Macoraboy  and  is 
called,  by  the  Muesulmana,  Onwv-^McorOj 
or  Mothar  of  CiiUs^  because  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Mohammed.  It  is  situated 
in  a  dry,  barren  and  rocky  cotmtry,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  enclosed  bv  mountaina 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  the  pastures 
distant,  and  every  thing  un&vorable  for 
the  support  of  a  large  population.  It  is 
two  miles  long,  and  one  oroad ;  the  streets 
regular  and  handsome,  being  sanded,  level 
and  convenient;  the  houses  of  stone,  of 
three  or  four  stories,  built  in  the  Persian 
or  Indian,  rather  than  the  Turkish  style, 
having  neat  fronts,  ornamented  externally 
with  paintings  and  mouldings.  Many 
quarters  are  now  abandoned  to  ruins,  and 
of  the  houses  that  remain,  two  thirds  are 
unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  great- 
est cdebri^  among  the  Mohammedans, 
and  contains  the  three  holiest  thinfli 
in  the  Mohammedan  world, — ^the  well 
Zenaem,  the  Caaba  (or  house  of  God),  and 
the  Black  Stose.  Zemzem  is  believed, 
by  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  to  be  the 


identical  spring  which  gushed  forth  hi  the 
wilderness  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael;  and  marvellous  efficacy  is  as- 
cribed to  its  waters,  in  giving  health  to 
the  sick,  imparting  8trei»;th  of  memory, 
and  purifying  from  the  efiectsof  sin.  The 
Caaba,  or  Kaaba,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
(See  Kaaba,)  The  Black  Stone,  the  princi- 
pal wonder  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  to  have 
^n  originally  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  grand  Ceremony  through  which  the 
pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  kissing  each  time  the 
sacred  stone.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  meteoric  stone.  Forty  eunuchs  are 
at  present  maintained  there,  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  temple  and  the  gifte  of  the 
pious.  Mecca  is  entirely  supported  by 
pilgrims  fit)m  every  \iaxi  of  the  Moham- 
m^n  world ;  but  the  number  is  now 
much  less  than  formerly,  owing  partly  to 
the  decay  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  de- 
cUue  of  power  and  wealth  of  tlie  Moham- 
medan states ;  and  partly,  also,  to  Mecca's 
being  subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wa- 
hahees.  The  commerce,  now  greatly  di- 
minished, consists  chiefly  in  the  produc- 
tions and  manufiictures  of  India.  Notwith- 
standing the  sacred  character  of  the  city, 
it  has  now  little  reputation  for  learning, 
and  Burckhard  found  no  book  shops  in 
the  place.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter Mecca,  and  its  territory  is  regarded  as 
sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round,  which 
is  indicated  by  marks  set  up.*  The  male 
Meckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
forty  days,  to  prove  their  origin  in  the 
holy  city.  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Waha- 
bec»,  in  1804,  but  soon  afier  recovered  by 
the  sherif  Galib.  It  was  again  captured 
in  1807,  and  again  delivered  by  Moham- 
med Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  1818.  (For  the 
ceremony  which  takes  place  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  pilgrims,  see  Jirafat,) 

M^CHAiN,  Pierre  Francois  Andr^,  an 
astronomer,  bom  Aug.  16, 1744,  at  Laon, 
went  to  Paris  in  1772,  and  was  there  fa- 
vorably received  by  Lalando.  His  discov- 
ery and  calculation  of  two  comets,  in 
1781,  rendered  him  generally  known; 
and  he  was  amons  the  first  to  delineate 
the  probable  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered 
planet  Uranus.  In  1782,  the  academical 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  return  of 
the  comet  of  1661  was  awarded  to  him ; 
and,  when  it  -iqipeared  again,  eight  yeare 
afterwards^  his  calculations  were  proved 
to  be  correct  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
years,  M^chain  discovered  fourteen  com- 
ets, the  orbits  of  which  he  calculated.  No 
uhportant  celestial  phenomenon  escaped 
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his  notice,  and  his  observations  were  re- 
corded in  the  Ctmnaiucgnct  des  Temp$^ 
which  was  edited  by  him  from  1788  to 
1794.  When  the  constituent  assembly  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  new  system  of 
measures,  based  on  the  meridian  of  the 
earth,  M^cbain  was  one  of  the  astrono- 
mers appointed  to  measure  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkii^  and  Barcelona. 
He  received,  for  his  part  of  this  difficult 
operation,  the  portion  of  country  lying 
between  Barcelona  and  Rhodez,  where  no 
measurements  had  previously  been  made. 
PoUtical  causes  also  contributed  to  embar- 
rass his  progress;  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment not  only  interrupted  his  triangu- 
lation,  but  detained  him  for  some  time 
prisoner.  He  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
labors  in  1803,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
tending them  to  the  Balearic  isles.  He 
died  at  Valencia,  in  1804,  of  the  yellow 
fever,  a  victim  of  his  exertions  m  tlie 
cause  of  science.  Besides  his  treatises  in 
the  CotmaisManct  du  Tempa^  and  his  me- 
moirs on  the  different  comets,  we  find, 
also,  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
Bast  du  Sysihnt  mitrimie  decimal,  by  De- 
lambre  (Paris,  1806—10, 3  vols.).. 

Mechanics  (from  linx^^T  a  machine  or 
contrivance)  is  the  science  which  treats 
offerees  and  of  motion.  (See  fhrce,)  It 
had,  probably,  its  origin  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines,  and  an  important  branch 
of  it,  practical  mechanics,  investigates 
their  construction  and  effects.  Forces, 
acting  upon  bodies,  may  either  produce 
rest  or  motion.  In  the  former  case,  they 
are  treated  of  under  statics,  in  the  latter, 
under  dynamics  (q.  v.).  Hydrostatics 
(q.  V.)  and  hydrauhcs  (q.  v.)  respectively 
treat  of  Jlmds,  at  rest,  or  in  motion. — When 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  two  or  morp  forces, 
which  counteract  each  other,  so  that  no 
motion  is  produced,  the  body  and  the 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  eqwlibrv' 
urn.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  form 
the  subject  of  statica  1.  A  body  acted  up- 
on by  two  equal  and  oppodte  forces  will 
remain  at  rest  In  this  case,  either  of  the 
two  opposite  forces  may  be  made  up  of 
several  parallel  forces.  It  is  then  said  to 
be  the  reavUant  of  those  forces.  2.  If 
two  forces  act,  with  r^erence  to  each  other, 
obliquely  upon  a  body,  they  mav  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  third  (called  also  their  restdt- 
ant).  If  the  two  forces  be  represented,  in 
direction  and  intenaty,  by  two  contiguous 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  will 
be  represented,  in  direction  and  intensity, 
by  its  diagonal.  This  is  called  the  parol' 
Idogram  of  forces,  3.  If  several  forces,  act- 
ing at  once  upon  a  polygon,  can  be  repre- 


sented, in  direction*  and  intensity,  by  sev- 
eral sides  of  a  polygon,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  single  force,  acting  in  a  di-> 
rection  and  with  an  intensity  represented 
by  the  ade  which  would  be  necessaiy  to 
complete  the  polvgon. — ^AU  the  changes 
which  come  under  our  observation,  are 
the  consequence  of  motions  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  few  great  elementary 
forces.  The  consideration  of  the  motions 
which  take  place  among  the  particles  only 
of  one  or  of^  several  bodies,  comes  within 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Those 
motions  which  afiect  masses  are  the  ap- 
propriate subject  of  the  second  part  of  me- 
chanics. All  motions  are  found  to  take 
place  in  conformity  to  a  few  univeraal 
principles.  Deduced  from  observation,  and 
confiimed  by  experiment,  these  principles 
have  often  been  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the  name 
of  the  laufs  qf  motion.  If  not  expressed 
in  this  manner,  the  truths  they  declare, 
making  an  essential  pait  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  are  necessarily  introduced 
under  some  other  forin.  Their  compre- 
hensiveness suits  them  to  our  purpose, 
and  they  are  here  quoted  in  the  language 
of  Newton.  I.  "  Evoy  body  peiseveres 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to 
change  that  state  by  forces  impressed 
thereon.^  This  iscaUed  the  law  of  tneTiia, 
and  expresses  the  entire  indifierence  of 
matter  to  motion  or  rest.  The  proposi- 
tion that  a  body  vrill  never  begin  to  move 
of  itself  needs  no  proof.  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  univeraal  observation.  Wherever 
we  observe  motion,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  power  in  action  to  produce  it. 
The  other  part  of  the  law,  that  motion  is, 
in  its  nature,  as  permanent  as  rest,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  right  line,  is  far  from 
being  a  self-evident,  oi;  even  an  obvious 
truth.  Dmited  observation  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  all  matter  has  a 
tendency  to  rest,  and  such  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  common  error.  The  same 
limited  observation  led  some  of  the  an- 
cient astronomera  to  imagine  that  all 
bodies,  when  forced  into  a  state  of  motion, 
naturally  moved  in  curve  lines.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  proof  of  the  perma- 
nence of  motion ;  and  if  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  two  most  univer- 
sal obstticles  to  the  motion  of  bodies  near 
the  surfoce  of  the  eaith,  could  be  entirely 
removed,  instances  of  permanent  motion 
would  be  still  more  numerous.  In  pro- 
portion as  they- are  removed,  or  as  bodies 
are  beyond  their  influence  we  observe  a 
tendency  in  motions  to  become  more  and 
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more  permanent.  A  maible,  rolled  on  the 
ffiBaa,  soon  stops;  on  a  carpet,  it  moves 
fonger;  on  a  floor,  still  longer;  and  on 
smooth,  level  ice^  where  the  wind  is  not 
un&vorable,  it  continues  veiy  long  in  mo- 
tion. In  a  vacuum,  where  the  resistance 
of  air  is  not  felt,  two  windmills,  whose 
pivots  have  equal  friction,  and  which  are 
set  in  motion  bv  equal  forces,  continue  to 
move  equally  long,  whatever  be  the  po- 
sition of  their  vanes.  In  the  air,  the  one 
whose  vanes  cut  the  air,  will  move  much 
longer  than  the  one  whose  vanes  are  op- 
posed to  it  A  pendulum  in  a  vacuum, 
naving  only  the  stifihess  of  the  riband  by 
which  it  is  suspended  to  overcome,  will 
vibrate  for  a  whole  day.  A  spinninff  top, 
in  the  same  situation,  retarded  only  by 
the  friction  of  its  point,  continues  spinning 
for  hours.  In  aJl  these  cases,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  motion  is  proportioned  to 
the  diminution  of  friction  and  resistance. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  the  concluaon,  that' 
a  body  once  put  in  motion,  would,  if  left 
to  itself^  continue  to  move  with  undimin- 
ished velocity.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
moving  in  free  space,  subject  to  no  op- 
posing influence,  keep  on  in  their  path 
with  a  velocity  which  has  remained  un- 
abated since  first  they  were  launched  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  They  move, 
not,  indeed,  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves, 
as  fliey  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  a  centre,  by  the  universal  force  of 
gravity.  (See  Gramhf,)  This  force  does 
not  diminish  their  velocity,  but  deflects 
them  continually  from  the  right  line  in 
which  they  tend  to  move.  If  this  central 
force  were  suspended,  they  would  all 
shoot  forward  into  space,  and  the  harmo- 
ny, of  their  motions  would  cease.  Some 
force  similar  to  this  central  tendency  is 
always  in  action,  whenever  we  see  bodies 
move  in  curve  lines.  The  stone,  to  which 
a  boy  gives  accqmulated  force  by  whirl- 
ing it  round  in  a  sling,  is,  for  a  time,  kept 
in  its  circle  by  the  centra]  force  represented 
by  the  string ;  when  let  loose,  it  darts  for- 
ward in  the  air,  turning  not  to  the  right  or 
lefl,  until  the  atmospherical  resistance  de- 
stroys its  motion,  or  the  force  of  gravity 
bends  it  to  the  ground.  A  fuU  tumbler 
of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  and  made  to 
vibrate  wim  gradually  increasing  oscilla- 
tions, mav,  at  last,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  about  the  hand,  each  drop 
tending  to  move  out  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  centre,  and  therefore  remaining 
eafe  in  the  tumbler,  whose  bottom  is  alwajrs 
fiuthest  from  the  centre.  In  a  com  mill,  the 
grain  is  poured  gradually  into  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  mill-stone.  The  weight 


of  the  stone  pulver^es  the  com,  while  its 
circular  motion  throws  it  out,  as  &st  as  it  is 
eround,  into  a  cavity  around  the  stone. 
When  a  vessel,  partly  full  of  water,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  cora,  and  made  to  turn  rap- 
idly round,  the  water,  in  its  tendencv  to 
mpve  out  in  a  straight  line,  recedes  from 
the  centre,  and  is  gradually  heaped  up 
against  the  ades  of  the  vessel,  sometimes 
even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bottom  dry. 
Water,  movmg  rapidly  in  the  stream  of  a 
river,  or  the  tide  of  the  sea  forced  violent- 
ly trough  a  narrow  passage  between  op- 
posite rocks,  not  unfrequently  forms  >a 
whirlpool  on  the  same  principle.  Bent 
out  or  its  course  by  a  projecting  ledge,  it  de- 
parts, as  if  reluctantly,  from  a  straight  line, 
and  heaps  itself  up  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  in  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  move.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  is 
owing,  however  htde  We  might  expect 
such  a  consequence,  that  a  river,  passing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  and  once  turned 
fh>m  its  onward  channel,  continues  to 
pursue  a  meandering  course  to  the  see. 
Driven,  by  any  cause,  to  one  side,  it 
strikes  the  bank  with  all  its  violence,  is 
repelled,  and  rebounds  with  the  same 
force  to  the  opposite  fflde,  continually 
wearing  the  two  banks,  and  leaving  a 
larger  space  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bends.  The  force  with  which  a  body 
constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  tends  to 
go  off  in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the  cen- 
irifugal  force.  Advantage  is  taken  of  it 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  and  in  aU 
circular  motions  of  machineiy.  The  clay 
of  the  potter  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
swifUy  revolving  table,  and  while  his 
hand  shapes  it,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
it  to  assume  the  desired  mmensions.  A 
globe,  or  sheet  of  molten  glass,  is  in  a 
similar  manner  made  to  expand  itseUl 
The  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  suspended 
by  a  cord,  and  made  to  revolve  by  its 
twisting  or  untwisting,  will  diverge  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  steam  governor  of  Watt  is 
constructed  and  acts  on  this  principle. 
Weiffhts  are  attached  to  two  rods,  to 
which  circular  motion  is  communicated 
by  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  governed. 
If  the  motion  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause  these 
rods  to  diverge  from  each  other  beyond  a 
certain  angle,  they  act  upon  a  valve  which 
partly  closes,  and  diminishes  the  supply  of 
steam.  With  a  slower  motion,  the  rods  col- 
lapse, and  the  valve  is  opened.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  centrifugal  force  occasioned 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of 
bodies  at  ^e  equator  is  diminished  the 
289th  part.  If  the  earth  revolved  on  its  aida 
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in  84  mmutes,  the  loose  piirts  near  the 
equator  would  be  projected  from  the  snr- 
&ce.  Another  consequence  or  paigicular 
of  the  law  of  inertia,  is,  that  motion  is 
communicated  graduaily.  A  force  which 
communicates  a  certain  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  one  second,  will  impart  double  the 
quantity  in  two  seconds.  A  ship  does 
not  yield  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  when  the  sails  are  set ;  its  motion 
increases  as  new  portions  are  successively 
imparted.  A  horse  does  not  start  .at  once 
with  a  carriage  into  his  utmost  speed; 
his  force  is  at  first  spent  in  giving  motion 
to  the  inert  mass.  Aflenyards,  with  far  less 
exertion,  he  keeps  up  the  motion,  being 
required  to  supply  that  portion  only  which 
is  destroyed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  road. 
The  motion  communicated  to  a  body,  if  not 
destroyed  by  some  force,  is  accumulated. 
Thus  a  nail  is  driven  in  by  all  the  force 
of  the  hand,  accumulated  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  descent  of  the  hammer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  &ct  gives  the 
means  of  increasing  the  effective  force  of 
a  moving  power  in  a  veiy  great  degree. 
A  force  of  50  pounds  communicated  eve- 
ry second  to  a  loaded  wheel,  will,  if  not 
diminished  by  friction,  or  other  cause  of 
waste,  enable  it  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  500  pounds  onee  in  eveiy  ten  seconds. 
9uch  a  wheel  is  called  a  j^  whed,  (q.  v.) 
11.  ''The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  motive  force  impressed, 
and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
in  which  that  force  is  impressed."  This  is 
only  a  statement,  that  a  double  force  gen- 
erates a  double  motion ;  that  motion  cannot 
increase  or  dimimsh  itself,  nor  turn  to  the 
riirht  or  lef^  without  cause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  two  or  more  forces  acting  at  once  on 
a  body  in  different  directions,  cause  it  to 
take  a  direction  different  from  that  of  either 
force,  and,  if  one  of  them  is  a  variable  or 
constantlv  acting  force,  to  move  in  a  curve 
line,  lliis  is  called  the  composition  of 
forces ;  the  single  motion  impressed  up- 
on the  body  Ming  considered  as  com- 
posed of  the  sever^  motions  which  ^e 
forces  acting  separately  would  have  pro- 
duced. A  boat  rowed,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  directly  from  the  bank  of 
a  river  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  is  acted  on  at  once  by  the 
force  of  the  rowers  and  that  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  three  miles  from  the  bank,  and  two 
miles  below  the  point  from  which  it 
started,  having  moved  in  a  diagonal  line 
between  the  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
(See  Forces,)  The  resotvUon  of  forces  is 
the  reverse  of  this.    A  single  force  is  con- 


sidered as  resolved  into  two  or  more  odi- 
ers.  A  ship,  sailing  on  a  side  wind,  is 
sent  forward  by  a  part  only  of  its  force. 
The  other  part  has  no  efiect,  or  that  only 
of  driving  her  out  of  her  course.  IIL  **  To 
every  action  there  is  always  opposed  an 
equal  reacdon ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of 
two  bodies  on  each  other  are  equal  and  in 
o|)poate  directions."  If  vou  press  a  stone 
with  your  finger,  the  finger  is  equally 
pressed  by  the  stone.  A  horse  drawing 
upon  a  IcMid,  is  drawn  backward  by  its 
whole  weight,  and  if  he  succeed  in  mov- 
ing it,  it  can  only  be  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  excess  of  his  strength 
over  the  reaction  of  the  load.  A  masnet 
and  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equal- 
ly ;  and  if,  when  in  the  sphere  of  mutual 
attraction,  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  fiiee, 
which  ever  is  free  will  be  drawn  to  the 
other.  Two  equal  boats,  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  a  rope,  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  if  both  are  fiee,  they  meet  in  the 
middle.  When  a  giin  is  dischareed,  it  re- 
coils with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ball  is  propelled,  but  with  a  velocity  as 
much  less  as  its  weight  is  greater.  I(  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  hanging  perpen- 
dicularly by  a  cord,  a  hole  be  opened,  the 
vessel  will  be  pushed  back  from  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  reaction  of  the  jet  of 
water,  and  will  remain  so  while  it  flows. 
A  consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  each  body  on  its  sur- 
face as  much  as  it  attracts,  and  that  when 
a  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  the  earth 
rises  to  meet  it — The  force  with  which  a 
body  acts  is  estimated  by  its  velocity  and 
mass  conjointlv,  and  is  called  its  moment 
turn.  Thus,  if  t^o  balls,  of  one  and  two 
pounds  weight,  respectively,  be  moving 
with  the  same  vek)city,  the  larger  has  tTvice 
the  momentum  of  the  smaller,  since  each 
pound  of  the  lar^r  has  the  same  velocity 
as  the  ball  of  a  smgle  ])ound.  A  body  of 
small  weight  may  therefore  be  made  to 
produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as  a 
large  one,  bv  sufficiently  increasing  its 
velocity.  The  cannon  ball  of  modem 
times  is  not  less  e^tual  in  battering 
down  walls  than  the  massy  battering  ram 
of  the  ancients. — ^The  forces  which  may 
be  employed  to  ^ve  motion  to  machines 
are  called  mecka'm^  agentSj  or  first  movers. 
They  are  water,  wind,  steam,  gunpowder, 
and  the  strength  of  man  and  other  animals. 
They  may  be  indirectly  referred  to  three  in- 
dependent sources — gravity,  heat,  and  ani- 
mal strength.  (See  these  several  articles.) 
GravUv,  A  Dody  falling  from  a  state 
of  rest,  descends  16  feet,  neariy  (16.095), 
in  one  second;  but,  as  all  the  motion 
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whieh  is  communicated  by  gmvitatkni 
remains  in  it,  and  it  receivee  an  accession 
of  motion  every  indefinitely  small  poitioa 
of  the  fiiBt  secoiMl,  it  is  moving  more  rap- 
idly at  the  end  of  the  second  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and,  with  that  motion  alone, 
if  it  continued  uniform,  would  descend 
throueh  twice  16,  or  32  feet,  in  the  next 
second ;  but,  during  this  next  second,  as 
much  motion  is  communicated  as  during 
the  first,  and  consequendy  the  body  de- 
scends Uirough  three  times  1^  or  48  feet, 
in  this  next  second.  The  whole  of  this 
accumulated  motion  would,  alone,  cany  it 
through  four  times  16,  (Mr  64  feet,  in  the 
third  second,  and  the  continued  action  of 
gravitation  carries  it  once  16 ;  so  that  it 
actually  descends  i^ye  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
during  the  third  second.  In  the  fourth 
second,  it  would,  in  the  same  manner,  de- 
scend seven  times  16  feet ;  in  the  fifth, 
nine  times  1^  &.&,  the  series  of  odd  num- 
bers expressing  the  distances  passed 
through  in  the  successive  seconds.     By 


adding  these  numbers,  we  find  thai,  at  the 
end  of  two  seconds,  the  body  wiU  have 
descended  four  ibnes  16  feet ;  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  nine  times  16;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  16  times  16,  &€. ;  the  whole 
distance  &llen  through  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  seconds  being  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  square  of  that  number  by  16 
feet  Such  is  the  simple  and  remarbBible 
law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  bf  the  uni- 
fonnly  accelerated  velocity  produced  by 
gravitation.  The  velocity  acquired  in  one 
second  is  sufficient,  of  itself  to  cany  a  body 
through  twice  16  feet ;  that  acquired  in  two 
seconds  would  cany  it  four  times  16  feet ; 
that  acauired  in  three  seconds,  through  six 
times  Id  feet,  &c. ;  the  velocities  poswssed 
at  the  end  of  any  number  of  seconds  being 
represented  by  twice  that  nuokber  multi- 

eied  by  16  feet.  The  following  table  ex- 
bits^  1.  the  space  fellen  through  in  the 
successive  seconds;  2.  the  whole  space 
fellen  through  at  the  end  of  a  number  of 
seconds ;  and,  3.  the  final  velocity : 


■Rme,  123456789    10  seconds. 

1.  Successive  Spaces,  13    5    7     9    11    13    15    17    19  times  16  feet. 

2.  Total  Spaces,  149  16    25364964    81100      <<         << 

3.  Final  Velocity,  2    4    6    8    10    12    14    16    18    20      «         « 


By  means  of  this  table,  a  traveller,  stand- 
ing on  the  sununit  of  a  cli£^  might  ascer- 
tain its  height  above  the  plain  or  torrent  be- 
low, with  considerable  accuracy,  by  letting 
fall  a  stone,  and  observing  the  time  of  its 
fell  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
aflowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which,  for  small  velocities,  is  not  very 
great.  (See  PrqjeetiUs,)  The  same  cause 
which  communicates  motipn  to  a  falling 
body,  would  gradually  destroy  that  of  a 
body  ascending.  A  ball  projected  up- 
wards with  the  velocity  of  1000  feet  per 
second,  would,  therefore,  rise  with  a  uni- 
formly retarded  motion  to  the  hdght  fix>m 
which  a  body  must  fell  to  acauire  that  ve- 
locity. The  phenomena  or  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion  are  beautiftdly  ex- 
hibited by  Atwood's  machine  for  that 
purpose.  In  moving  down  an  inclined 
plane,  a  solid  body  is  urged  by  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is  con- 
tinually smaUer  as  the  plane  is  nearer  to  a 
horizontal  position.  (See  hcUmd  Plane,) 
When  it  is  horizontal,  the  whole  wei^ 
of  the  body  is  sustained  1^  the  i^ne. 
The  velocity  acquired  by  bodies  moving 
d^wn  planes  of  difibrent  inclinations,  is 
the  same  as  they  would  have  acquired  by 
falling  freeij^  down  a  distance  equid  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  tibe  plane^— It 
is  necessary,  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines, carriages,  buildings,  bridges^  and 


ships,  and  in  many  other  cases,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  part;  since,  if  the 
centre  of  mvity,  in  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies,  be  supported,  the  whole  must 
remain  firm,  and  m  a  state  of  rest,  in  every 
possible  position.  (See  Qramhfy  Centre 
of,)  The  various  proUems  arising  from 
uns  necessity  have  oeen. solved  witn  great 
accuracy,  and  on  fixed  principles,  m  all  . 
regular  solids,  of  uniform  density,  wheth- 
er noanded  by  strai|^t  or  curve  lines,  the 
centre  of  gravity  coincides  ivith  the  cen- 
tre of  magnitude.  If  a  body  of  any 
idiape  be  suspended,  fineely,  finom  any  one 
point  of  its  surface,  the  strai^t  line  ex- 
tending firom  that  point  to  tl^  centre  of 
the  earth  ¥all  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gmvi^.  This  line  is  etuled  the  Ime  qf 
dtreckaiu  The  centre  of  gravity  im^, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  found  practically, 
1^  suspending  a  body  auooessively  fitim 
two  or  itt  points^  and  observing  the  poini 
where  the  lines  ei  direction  ccoes  ea^ 
other.  The  centre  of  gravhy  of  a  tiaao|^ 
k  at  one  third  the  distuice  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  to  the  vettex;  that  of  a 
cone  and  of  a  pyramid,  at  one  fewth 
the  same  distance.  Stabili^,  in  every 
case,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravi^  in  reference  to  the  base. 
The  neaier  it  is  to  die  base,  and  the 
farther  the  line  of  duection  falls  from 
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each  part  of  die  perimeter  of  the  base,  the 
greater  is  the  stability.  The  sphere  rests 
equally  in  every  positioii,  because  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  eveiy  part  of  the  sur^e.  It  is  un- 
stable in  every  position,  as  it  rests  on  a 
single  point  pf  the  plane ;  and  it  yields  to 
the  smallest  force,  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
does  not  rise  when  the  sphere  revolves. 
In  order  that  the  pyramid  or  cone  may  be 
overturned,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  move  for  a 
neat  distance  before  it  ceases  to  tend  to 
ndl  back  to  its  place.  Hence  their  stabili- 
ty, and  hence  the  propriety  of  giving  to 
steeples,  monuments,  and  other  buildmgs 
of  great  height,  a  pyramidical  or  conical 
figure.  Hiose  carriages  are  most  secure 
which  are  hung  low,  and  have  the  wheels 
&r«part.  WluOever  raises  the  centre  of 
gravhy  or  narrows  the  base,  albws  the 
line  of  direction  more  easily  to  pass  with- 
out it,  and  diminishes  stability.  Hence 
we  see  the  imprudence  of  rising  in  car- 
riages or  boats  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  overset,  and  hence  the  danger  of 
of  high  loads  on  wagons,  where  the  roads 
are  not  perfectly  level.  The  force  of 
gravity  is  not  often  employed  directly  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  or  prime  mover. 
Those  most  frequently  employed  to  ^ve 
motion  to  machinery  are  water,  wmd, 
heat,  and  the  strength  of  animals. 

ffatersctB  by  its  toeMt  and  by  xheveiod- 
ty  which  it  acquires  m>m  falling,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  'weight.  Wind  acts  by  its 
volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity.  Jooth 
these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam, 
or  gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making 
it  lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  The 
steam  or  gas,  when  formed,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  expand  itself,  presses  a^nst  the 
Bides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and 
endeavors  to  escape  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  heat  and  pressOTe  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  When  allovt^  to  escape 
in  only  one  direction,  it  necessarily  gene- 
rates motion  in  a  straight  line.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  m  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre 
of  resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or 
pressinff,  and  produces  variable  motions, 
naturalfy  in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a 
curve.  The  motions  or  pressures  pro- 
duced by  all  these  agents  are  capable  of 
being  compared  with  those  produced  by 
wei^ts.  They  might  all  be  referred  to  a 
common  standard,  the  unit  of  which 


should  be  the  force  required  to  raise  a 
given  weight  a  certain  number  of  feet  in 
a  given  time. 

The  mechanical  agents  are  employed 
to  measure  time,  to  move  ships  and  car- 
riages, to  raise  weights,  to  shape  wood 
and  work  metals,  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  air,  of  water  and  of  coheaon,  to 
draw  out  and  form  materials,  and  to  com- 
bine them  into  new  fabrics.  To  apply 
them  to  accomplish  any  one  pf  these  ef- 
fects requires  the  intervention  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance.  Such  a  me- 
chanical contrivance,  whether  consisting 
of  a  few  or  of  many  partsy  is  called  a  tna- 
chine,  A  machine  has  been  defined,  <*a 
system  of  bodies,  fixed  or  movable,  so 
connected  together  that  a  movement  im- 
pressed on  one  of  them  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  others."  The  object  of  a  ma- 
chine is  often  vaguely  supposed  to  be  to 
Eroduce or  augmentpower.  It  pan  never 
ave  this  efl^t  The  resistance  of  the 
fixed  and  the  fiiction  of  the  movable  parts 
will  always  consume  ap&rt  of  the  power 
of  the  prime  mover.  Tne  real  object  of 
every  machine  is  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  force,  to  change 
its  direction,  to  accumulate  its  action  and* 
expend  it  at  a  single  efibrt,  to  distribute  the 
force  among  a  great  number  of  small  re^ 
sLstances,  or  to  divide  the  force  of  a  re- 
sistance so  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  a 
series  of  actions,  or  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  A  machine 
may  combine  the  action  of  several  movers, 
and  employ  one  to  regulate  the  others,  so 
that  the  final  effect  shall  be  perfectly  uni- 
form. The  pendulum,  the  governor  and  the 
fly-wheel  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  mechamcal  powers,  are  signified 
the  simple  machines  to  which  an  ma- 
chines, however  complex,  may  be  refer* 
red.  They  are  essentially  three  in  num- 
ber, but  usually  considered  seven ;  1.  The 
lever,  the  -whed  and  ojns;  2.  the  indined 
plane,  the  mrew,  the  wedge;  3.  the  rope 
and  the  i?ti2^. 

The  Lever  is  a  bar,  resting  on  a  support^ 
called  ixjvlcrum,  or  prop,  for  the  purpose 
of  raiabg,  by  a  power  applied  to  one  end, 
a  toeigkt  at  the  other.  An  iron  crow  usea 
by  workmen  to  raise  heavy  stones,  affords 
a  good  instance  of  a  lever.  The  stone  is 
the  weight ;  the  block  on  which  the  crow 
rests,  is  the  fulcrum ;  the  strength  of  the 
men,  the  power.  To  gain  any  advan- 
tage by  its  use,  the  fiilcnim  must  be  nearer 
to  the  weight  than  to  the  power.  If  the 
distance  fipom  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  be 
^ye  times  greater  than  the  distance  fix>m 
the  weight  to  the  fulcrum,  a  force  of  one 
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pound  JD  the  power  wiU  balance  a  pree* 
aare  of  ^ye  potuicla  in  the  weight  But 
in  thiacase  the  end  of  the  long  ann  of 
the  tever  will,  aa  it  turna  on  the  prop,  paaa 
through  a  ipace  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  ahort  arm.  By  such  a  lever  a 
man  could  raise  1000  pounds  with  the 
same  exertion  aa  would  be  required  to 
raise  dOO  without  a  lever,  but  he  could 
raise  it  only  a  fifth  part  so  high  in  the 
same  time.  What  he  would  gain  there- 
fore in  power,  would  be  lost  in  time.  In 
theory^  a  lever  is  considered  inflexible  and 
without  weight.  There  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
as  their  distances  fix)m  the  fulcrum.-^ 
Leverage  m  the  distance  of  the  power 
from  tM  fulcrum.  The  mechanictd  advan- 
tage or  purchase  is  proportional  to  this  dis- 
tance, oonipared  with  that  of  the  weight 
finom  the  fulcrum.  Levers  are  of  thre^ 
kinds,  accordinff  to  the  reladve  position 
of  the  power,  the  prop  and  the  weight. 
In  the  nrst,  the  prop  is  between  the  power 
and  the  weight.  To  it  belong  scissors, 
snuflfers,  pincers  (in  which  the  pivot  or 
joint  is  the  prop,)  the  handspike,  the  brake 
of  a  pump,  &c.  A  hammer  with  its 
claw,  is  a  bent  lever  of  this  kind.  In  the 
second,  the  weight  lies  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  power.  This  includes  the 
oar,  where  the  boat  is  the  weight  to  be 
moved ;  the  door,  of  which  the  hinge  is 
the  fulcrum ;  the  wheelbarrow,  nut-crack- 
ers, bellows,  and  the  knife  attached  at  one 
end,  used  to  chip  dye-woods.  In. a  lever 
of  die  third  kind,  the  resistance  is  at  one 
end  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  other.  To 
this  belong  the  iritchforic  and  spade,  the 
one  hand  beinff  the  power,  and  the  other 
the  fulcrum,  sheep-shears,  with  a  bow  at 
one  end,  giving  a  neater  facility  of  mo- 
tion. The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of 
diis  kind,  and  are  moved  by  muscles  so 
attached  as  to  give  rapidity  of  motion  at 
the  expense  of  power.  The  ox-yoke  is 
of  this  kind ;  the  neck  of  each  ox  being  the 
fulcnim  vnth  reference  to  the  exertion  of 
the  other.  The  stronxer  of  two  oxen  must 
have  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  pull  together.  So  a  bad 
supported  on  a  pole  and  borne  by  two 
men,  must  divide  the  pole  unequally,  if 
either  is  to  be  favored. — The  mechanical 
advantage  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent by  a  combination  of  levers  of  the 
first  kind.  Such  a  combination  is  used  to 
vrave  die  strength  of  iron  cables. — To  the 
lever  are  referred  the  various  instnunents 
emplojred  for  weighing.  The  most  per- 
fect of  these  is  the  common  baiance.  For 
entire  accuracy,  the  arms  should  be  of 
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pfecisely  the  same  length,  and,  as  neariy 
as  possible,  inflexible,  light  and  strong. 
The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  the  points 
of  suspension  at  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
should  be  sharp,  and  rest  upon  polished 
plates  of  steel. 

The  Whed  and  tjde  consists  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  moving 
on  the  same  axis.  The  weight  to  be 
raised  has  a  cord  winding  round  the  cyl- 
inder, and  the  power  is  attached  to  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continual  lever,  each  spoke 
of  the  wheel  representing  the  long  arm, 
and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  the  short 
arm.  The  mechanical  advantage  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  ship*$ 
windkuMy  movable  bars  or  handspikes  are 
substituted  for  a  wheel.  The  capstan  is  a 
vertical  wheel  and  axle,  used  on  bcmrd 
ships  to  weigh  the  anclior. — ^The  wheel 
and  ifxle  may  turn  on  difierent  centres, 
and  have  their  circumferences  con- 
nected and  made  to  act  on  each  other, 
by  means  of  a  strap  or  belt,  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  coffs  or  teeth.  This  arranje- 
ment  is  called  a  toftee/  amd  pinion,  (See 
Wheel- Work,)  The  efficacy  cf  the  wheel 
and  axle  may  be  increased,  either  by  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  whed,  or  di- 
minishing that  of  the  cylinder.  The  Cki- 
nese  capHan  furnishes  the  means,  without 
resorting  to  either  alternative,  of  increas- 
ing the  mechanical  efiicacy  to  any  degree. 
It  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  nearly 
equal  diameters,  turning  upon  the  same 
axis,  the  weight  being  supported  by  the 
loop  of  a  very  long  cora,  one  end  of 
which  unwinds  from  the  smaller  cylinder, 
while  the  other  end  is  coiled  upon  the 
larger.  The  elevation  of  the  weight  1^ 
each  revolution  is  equal  to  half  the  dif- , 
ference  of  the  two  circumferences,  the 
mechanical  advantage  depending  upon 
die  smallnesB  of  this  difference. 

Indined  Plane, — ^When  a  drayman  lays 
a  plank  from  the  street  to  the  higher  level 
of^  the  floor  of  a  store-house,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  roll  in  a  heavy  cask,  he  employs 
the  principle  of  the  tnc2tnec{p2ane,*  and  the 
more  gradual  the  inclination  of  the  plank, 
the  more  easily  will  he  efiect  his  purpose. 
That  is,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 
clined plane  is  greater,  the  more  the 
length  of  the  plane  exceeds  its  height 
A  road  which  is  not  level,  is  an  inclined 
plane.  When  a  road  mounts  over  a  hill, 
instead  of  winding  round  its  foot,  a  team 
of  horses  vdtfa  a  load  of  a  ton  weight, 
must  exert  strength  sufficient  to  lift  the 
k>ad  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  to  a 
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height  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  that  moderate  exertion  which 
is  neceoaiy  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
thaaxis  of  the  waeon,  and  the  slight  ine- 
qualities of  a  level  road.  Hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  constructing  roads  in  hilly  ooun- 
tnes,  to  peas  directly  over  the  t«>p8  of 
bills,  instead  of  winding,  by  small  circuits^ 
along  their  base.  A  body  desoendinc 
fieely  on  an  inclined  plane,  moves  with 
a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  with 
which  it  fidls  fieely,  as  the  heisht  of  the 
plane  is  less  than  the  length,  u  the  ele- 
vation were  one  sixteenm  of  the  length, 
the  body  would  roll  down  one  foot  in  the 
first  second,  and  four  in  two.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  the  equality  in  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  maybe  explained. 
A  long  vibration  takes  no  more  time  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  body  begins  to 
fiill,  in  this  case,  down  a  steep  plane,  and 
acquires  great  velocity.  In  a  short  vibra- 
tion, the  beginning  (^  its  path  is  a  veiy 
ffradual  descent  A  short  pendulum  vi- 
brates more  rapidly  than  a  long  one,  be- 
cause it  has  a  snorter  distance  to  move  in 
a  path  of  the  same  steepness.  A  body 
moving  down  an  inclined  plane,  moves 
fi»ur  times  as  far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one. 
A  pendulum,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  sec- 
onds, must  be,  therefore,  four  times  as 
long  as  one  which  beats  seconds.  The 
most  remarkable  application  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
marine  raU-toay,  on  whidi,  by  the  power 
of  a  few  horses,  a  ship  of  600  tons  is 
drawn,  with  all  its  caigo,  out  of  the  water, 
high  enough  to  allow  workmen  to  pass 
under  its  l^eL 

The  Screw, — ^Iinagine  an  inclined  plane 
to  pass  round  an  immense  building,  like 
the  tower  of  Babel,  afibrding  means  of 
ascending  to  the  top^  and  you  have  the 
first  idea  of  the  screw.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  solid  cyl- 
inder. The  advantage  ffained  by  it  de- 
pends on  the  slowness  of  the  ascent,  that 
IS,  on  the  number  of  turns  or  ihreads,  as 
they  are  called,  in  a  siven  distance.  It  is 
always  used  in  combination  with  a  lever. 
It  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  commonly 
employed  to  produce  compression  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights.  Hunter's  screw  is 
a  compound  of  two  screws,  with  threads 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  one  mov- 
ing within  the  other,  the  end  advancing, 
at  each  revolution,  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  diflferenceof  the  threads. 

The  Wedge  is  a  double  inclined  plane, 
used  commonly  to  cleave  wood  or  stone, 
and  sometimes  to  elevate  a  large  mass,  as 
part  of  a  building,  or  ship.    The  effect 


of  a  wedge  depends,  apparently, 
fiiction,  elasticity,  and  the  slowneas  with 
which  motion  is  communicated  to  a  mass 
of  matter.  When  a  wedge  is  driven  in, 
the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with 
it  are,  for  a  moment,  dieplaoed,  the  fric- 
tion acainst  it  prevents  it  fiom  recedini^ 
and  vraen  the  displaced  particles  endeavor 
to  resume  theur  relative  position,  the  rift 
is  lengthened.  To  the  wedge  may  be  re- 
hired various  cutting  took,  such  as  axB& 
knives,  swords,  chiseb;  and  nails  and 
spikes  to  be  driven  into  wood,  as  well  tm 
pins,  needles,  awls,  &c  The  saw  and 
the  file  and  rasp  are  modifications  still 
more  remote.  The  colter  of  a  plough, 
the  blade  of  a  spade,  and  other  instru- 
ments to  penetrate  the  earth,  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

The  jRope  is  considered,  in  tiieoiy,  as 
destitute  or  weight,  and  p^fecdy  smooth 
and  flexible.  £i  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  other  mechanical  powers,  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  in  practice  for  weighty 
rigidly,  firiction,  &c.,  are  ascertained  by 
experiment,  and  combined  vrith  the  re- 
sults of  thecHy.  If  a  rope  be  stretched 
horizontally  between  two  fixed  points,  by 
equal  weights  attached  to  the  ends,  any 
veiy  small  weight  applied  to  the  rope 
between  these  points  will  bend  the  rope, 
And  thus  raise  the  weights.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  rope  to  have  been  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, the  weiffht  applied  acts  upon  those 
at  the  ends  vrim  a  mechanical  advantage 
vdiich  may  be  considered  infinite,  as  it 
acts  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  the 
9ppoeite  actions  of  those  weights.  This 
is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  resolution  of  forces.  The 
action  of  one  or  two  finces  can  have  no 
efiect  in  counteracting  a  third,  unless  tiiey 
act  in  such  a  direction  that  theur  action 
can  be  resolved  into  two»  one  of  vdiich  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third  force. 
While  the  rope  is  horizontal,  the   two 

Ehts  counterbalance  each  other,  but 
tice  no  further  efl^t,  until  the  mpe  is 
into  an  angle.  A  bending  of  the 
rope  must,  therefore,  take  place,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  any  force,  how- 
ever small  Bv  bending  the  rope,  it  must 
raise  the  weignts,  and  support  them  at  a 
point  above  their  former  position,  thus 
producing  an  equilibrium  with  them, 
however  great  they  may  be.  This  ar- 
rangement is  one  form  of  what  is  called 
the  fufdcular  maekme.  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends  is,  that  when  a  rope  or  chain,  of 
any  material  whatever,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally, its  weight  alone  will  prevent  its 
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being  perfectly  straight,  and  no  force  is 
sufficient  to  straiffhten  a  rope  unless  it 
hangs  perpendicularly.  Advantage  is 
often  taken  of  this  power  by  seamen  in 
tightening  ropes,  which  have  previously 
been  drawn  as  closely  as  posstble  by  the 
direct  action  of  their  strencth. 

The  PvUey  is  a  small  wneel,  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pin,  which  is  fixed  in  a  fiame 
called  a  Hock.  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  has  a  groove  for  a  rope  to  move  in. 
The  pulley  is  said  to  be  fond  or  movabUy 
acconiinff  aa  its  block  admits  of  motion  or 
not  A  fixed  pulley  gives  no  mechanical 
advantage,  but  it  enables  us  to  apply  force 
more  conveniently,  by  chancing  its  direc- 
tion. A  man  standing  on  me  deck  of  a 
ship  is  able,  by  means  of  one  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  mast,  to  raise  a  weight  to  that 
point  by  drawing  downwards.  In  the 
same  manner,  ore  is  raised  from  mines, 
and  water  from  deep  wells.  The  wheel, 
in  the  grooved  circumference  of  which 
the  rope  passes,  gives  facility  to  its  motion 
by  preventing  the  necessity  of  its  bending 
suddenly  round  a  sharp  edge,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  firiction  by  transterring  it  fix)m 
the  rope  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  One  or 
more  grooved  wheels,  called  Mheaves,  set  in 
a  block,  and  moving  fi^eely  round  an  iron 
axis,  constitute  a  puUey,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  pulley  and  ropes,  a  tackle.  If  the 
rope,  instead  of  bemg  attached  to  the 
weight,  passes  through  a  movable  pulley 
attached  to  the  weight,  and  terminates  in 
a  hook  or  ring  in  the  upper  block,  the 
tackle  becomes  an  en^^e  by  iVhich 
another  advanta^  is  gained.  As;  in  this 
case,  the  weight  is  supported  by  two  parts 
of  a  rope,  each  part  sustaining  one  hali^ 
the  power  necessary  to  support  one  of 
these  parts,  is  equal  to  only  one  half  the 
weight  supported,  and,  by  drawing  upon 
one  end  of  the  rope,  with  a  power  a  little 
greater  than  one  naif  of  the  weight,  the 
whole  weight  will  be  raised.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
pulley.  If  the  weight  were  supported  by 
the  four  parts  of  a  rope,  which  passed 
through  two  fixed  and  two  movable  pul- 
leys, each  part  sustaining  one  fourth  of 
the  weight,  a  power  equal  to  one  fourth 
part  of  the  weight,  attached  to  the  tree 
end  of  the  rope,  would  babnce  the  whole 
weight,  and  something  more  than  one 
fourth  would  raise  it.  This  advantage  is 
purchased  by  the  space  throu^  v^iich 
the  power  must  move,  and  the  ome  occu- 

gicd  by  the  motion.  To  raise  a  weight 
0  feet,  by  the  combination  last  mentioned, 
the  power  must  move  over  a  space  of  200 
feet    The  pulley  is  employed  to  elevate 


large  weights  to  the  tops  of  buHdings,  or 
to  upper  lofts  in  store-houses.  Its  nu- 
merous varieties  are  diiefly  used  on  board  ^ 
ediipe.  A  great  many  experiments  made 
by  Rondelet,  have  shown  that,  for  most 
purposes,  the  best  proportions  for  the 
wheel  of  a  pulley  are,  1.  that  its  diameter 
should  be  me  times  its  thickness ;  2.  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  one 
twelfth  of  that  of  the  wheel ;  S.  that  the 
wheel  should  have  about  one  twelfth  of  its 
thickness  on  each  side  for  its  play  in  the 
block. 

Additions  might  be  made  to  the  list 
of  mechanical  powers,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  some  of  those  enumerated  are 
retained.  The  engine  of  oblique  action, 
called  usually  the  toggle  joints  might  be 
called  a  mechanical  power.  It  is,  however, 
more  properly,  a  combination  of  levers, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  the  funicular 
machine.  (For  the  hydraulic  press,  see 
Hydraulics.)  Several  popular  treatises  on 
mechanics  have  appeared  within  a  few 
years.  The  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
the  volume  on  mechanics  in  Lardner's  En- 
cyclopoedia,  republished  in  Boston  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diftusion  of  useftil  Knowl- 
edge. Arnott's  Phvsics  contains  a  valu- 
abfe  treatise,  suitea  to  the  general  reader. 
The  treatise  on  mechanics,  m  the  Library 
of  Useftil  Knowledge,  is  short  and  clear. 
The  Cambridge  Mechanics  is  a  very  ftiU 
view  of  the  subject,  compiled  fix)m  the 
best  continental  authors.  The  Principia 
of  Nev^ton,  the  Mieanique  Analvtique  of 
Lagrange,  and  the  Micamque  Cdeste  of 
Laplace,  occupy  the  highest  place  among 
works  of  abstract  science.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  latter  by  Bowditch,  has  brought 
the  work  vnthin  the  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  original  was  inaccessible. 

Mecheln,  or  Meckensn,  Israel  of; 
two  artists,  ftther  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  appears  to  have  been  a  painter,  the 
latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  engravers.  They 
lived  between  1450  and  1503.  The  son 
was  born  at  Mecheln,  near  Bocholt 
From  his  drawing,  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  WBS  a  scholar  of  Van  Eyk.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  hfo,  utde  else  is' 
known  than  that  he  lived,  during  his  lat- 
ter years,  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in 
1503.  His  engravings  are  rare,  and  much 
sought  after;  yet  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 
rude  taste  and  imperfect  drawing,  incor- 
rect perspective,  and  oUier  traits  which 
charactenze  the  period.  They  are  chieft^ 
valuable  for  the  minute  accuracrv  of  their 
execution,  and  as  monuments  of  the  hts- 
Uky  oiiheBit 
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Mechlin,  or  Mechblr  (in  Freoch,  JHo* 
Unes) ;  a  city  lately  belongiog  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netberlaniia»  in  the  Belgic 
province  of  Antweip,  five  leafues  soucb 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  four  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Bnusels,  on  the  Dyle 
and  the  Louvain  canal ;  arcbiepiscopal 
see ;  population,  18,000.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  buildings 
handsome:  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower 
348  feet  high ;  the  Beguine  house,  which 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows  or 
aged  women ;  the  arsenal,  with  a  cannon 
ibundery;  the  archbishop's  palace,  &,c^ 
aie  the  principal.  The  lace,  woollen, 
calico  and  hat  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. Its  commerce  by  the  Dyle, 
which  is  navi^ble  for  large  ships,  is  im- 
portant in  gnun,  oil,  flax  and  hops.  The 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  known :  it  is 
an  old  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts in  the  tenth  century.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  inundated  by  tlie  Dyle,  and 
captured  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  English 
and  French.  The  latter  destroyed  its 
fortificauons  in  1804.    (See  MUurkmds.) 

M£CHOACArr,orVAJLLAnoLiD;  one  of  the 
states  of  tlie  Mexican  republic,  formed,  in 
1824,  of  tlie  former  province  or  iutendan- 
oy  of  Mechoacan  or  Valladplid,  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Guanaxuato  and  Alexico, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean ;  lat  18°  to  20° 
SO'  N.;  Ion.  104°  20^  to  108°  SO'  W.  Its 
producuons  are  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane, 
Widiffo,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &.C. 
Mechoacan  was  an  Indian  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico,  and  was  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cortez,  in  1524.  There  are, 
at  present,  three  tril)e8  of  Indians,  forming 
the  greatest  part  of  its  population,  within 
its  limits— the  Tarascoe,  the  Otomites  and 
Chichimeks.  The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt,  in  1803,  at  376,400. 
(See  Mexico.)    Capital,  Valludolid.  (q.  \.) 

Meckel,  John  Frederic,  doctor  and 
professor  at  Halle,  the  third  of  .this  name 
of  a  family  which  has  rendered  much  ser- 
vice to  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bom 
at  Halle,  in  1781.  His  grandfather,  John 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1774,  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists, 
by  several  treatises  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  especially  by  his 
dissertation  De  Qutnto  Pare  NervorumCere- 
hri  (Gottingen,  1748).  His  father,  Philip 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1803,  was  professor 
of  surgeiT  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and 
united  the  reputation  *of  a  scientific 
teaclicr  with  that  of  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner.    The  son,  afler  mak- 


ing himself  known  as  a  scion  worthy  of 
his  &mily,  by  his  inaugural  diasertatioa 
De  Cotiditunnhus  Cordii  abnormibu$^  un- 
dertook a  course  of  scientific  travels 
through  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  He 
|)roeecuted  chiefly  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  for  which  he  has  unques- 
tionably done  more  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  his  translation  of  Cuvier's 
Comparative  Anatomy  (Leipsic,  1809 — 10, 
4  vols.),  he  embodied,  in  notes  and  ob- 
servations, a  mass  of  most  valuable  infor- 
mation. His  Contributions  to  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  (Leipsic,  1609 — 13,  2  vols.) 
soon  followed,  rich  in  original  and  saga- 
cious views;  afler  which  he  began  to 
compose  a  System  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, the  fiist  part  of  which  (Halle,  1821) 
has  excited  creat  expectations  of  the  rest. 
His  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy 
(Leipsic,  1812 — 16,  3  vols.^his  Manual  of 
Human  Anatomy  (Halle,  1815—20, 4  vols.), 
the  Tabul<B  AnaUtmicO'WdhoU^ica  (Leip- 
sic, 1817— 2r*,  4  vols.,  folA  the  Descriptto 
Monstrorum  (Leipsic,  1826,  with  plates, 
4to.),  all  bear  witness  of  the  most  labori- 
ous investigation,  of  rare  sagacity,  and  of 
a  deep  insight  into  the  laws  of  life,  which 
he  developes  in  a  masterly  manner.  An 
idea,  principally  formed  and  practically 
illustrated  by  him,  with  success,  is,  that 
the  human  organization  *i8  developed,  in 
its  formation,  by  degrees,  and  these  grada* 
tions  correspond  to  the  permanent  forms 
of  the  difl*erent  kinds  of^ animals;  and  in 
monstrous  births,  he  sees  merely  forma- 
tions whose  developement  has  ceased 
prematurelv.  As  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Halle,  Meckel  is  one  of 
the  nrst  ornaments  of  this  university.  His 
anatomical  museum  is  unioue  among  pri- 
vate collections  of  its  kina  in  Germany. 
It  was  founded  by  his  grandfather,  and 
enlarged  by  his  father,  and  he  is  himself 
continually  enrich inff  it  with  invaluable 
additions,  especially  for  comparative  anat- 
omy. He  has  travelled,  for  scientific 
purposes,  extensively,  through  Germany, 
Holland,  France  and  England.  He  also 
made,  in  1824,  a  tour  throueh  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  all  which  have  yielded  many  rich 
accessions  to  hb  science  and  his  collec- 
tions. 

Mecklenbdro-Schwerin  ;  a  grand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lyinc  be- 
tween the  Baltic,  the  kingdom  of  luno- 
ver  and  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
population  is  430,927,  principally  Luther- 
ans (3058  Jews) ;  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  grand-duchy,  4833  square  miles ;  rev- 
enue of  the   state,   2,2(X),000  guilders; 
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debt,  between  8  and  ID  nuUions;  capital, 
Schwerin,  with  11,290  inhabitants.  The 
grend-<luke  has  two  votes  in  the  pUnunif 
and,  with  the  mnd-diike  of  Mecklenbiirg- 
Sttelitz,  the  f4th  vote  in  the  diet  The 
two  duchies  have  aiso  a  common  supreme 
court  of  appeal  at  Parohim.  The  )K>pula- 
tion  of  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin  is  pnnci- 
pally  acricttltural ;  the  manufiunures  are 
mconaiaeFBble ;  the  foreign  commeree  is 
cairied  on  chieflj  fiom  the  ports  of  Ros- 
tock and  Wismar ;  com  and  catde  are  the 
principal  articles. 

MxcKiAifBURe-SrasLiTZ  ;  a  gnnd- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  oivided 
into  two  parts  by  the  grand^luchy  of 
Mecklenbiug-Schwerin.  (q.  v.)  It  has 
75,500  inhamtantson  a  superficial  area  of 
1590  square  miles.  It  has  one  Tote  in  the 
.German  ;ileniafi.  The  capital  is  Neustre- 
'  litz,  with  5400  inhabitants.  The  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  and  employment 
of  the  inhaftritanta,  are  the  same  as  in 
Mecklenbui^-Schwerin. 

MEnAUJONS.  The  term  medaOion  is 
applied  to  those  productions  of  the  mint 
which,  if  gold,  exceed  the  aureus  in  size  ; 
if  silver,  the  denariuB ;  and  if  copper,  the 
first,  or  lam  brass.  Antiquaries  have 
long  difiTered  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed;  they  are  generallv, 
however,  suppMed  to  have  beenstrucK, 
like  the  medab  of  our  time,  to  commemo- 
rate some  remarkable  event  Yet  cireum- 
stances  are  not  wanting  to  render  it  proba- 
ble  that  they  were  intended  for  cireulation 
as  money.  Perhaps  both  objects  were 
united,  at  least  in  many  instances,  a  large 
number  of  pieces,  of  a  definite  value,  ra- 
ing  coined  in  memoiy  of  a  great  event, 
and  thus  adapted,  at  the  nme  time,  for 
current  use.  medallions  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  Greek,  or  those  struck  in  the 
Greek  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
are.more  common  than  the  Roman,  but  of 
inforior  workmanship.  A  gokl  medallion 
exists  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  Domitian ; 
but  fow,  in  anv  metal,  are  found  prior  to 
the  FMgns  of  Adrian  and  Antonine ;  those 
in  biasB  are  the  lai^jsest,  many  of  them  be- 
in^  several  inches  m  diameter.  (See  AU- 
mumaUci,) 

RfxoALS.    (See  Mamsmaties,) 

MxDSA ;  daughter  of  Aetes,  kin^  of  Col- 
chis. By  some,  her  mother  is  said  to  be 
Idyia,  dauriiter  of  Oceanus;  bv  o^era, 
Hecate.  Mvthology  ascribes  to  her  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of 
vegetsbles,  by  means  of  which  she  prac- 
tised witchcraft  She  saved  the  lives  of 
many  foreisnen  bv  her  prayen  and  the 
aid  which  die  rendered  them,  but  there- 


by incurred  the  suspicions  of  her  fiuher, 
and  was  thrown  bv  him  into  prison,  from 
which  she  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the 
sun.  Her  connexion  with  Jason  (q.vA 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts,  is  celebratea. 
For  ten  yean  she  lived  with  him  in  wed- 
lock, after  havine  supported  him  in  every 
dancer,  till  the  charms  of  Glauce,  or  Creu- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  kinff  Creon,  kindled  a 
new  passion  in  him,  and  he  discarded  the 
unhappy  Medea.  According  to  some, 
Jason  separated  firom  her  bemuse  of  the 
reproaches  heaped  on  him  for  having  a 
foreign  sorceress  for  wife.  Under  the 
semUance  of  patient  resignation,  she 
brooded  on  revenge.  With  this  purpose, 
she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  pf^  a 
garment  which,  when  she  put  it  on,  en- 
vel<^ped  her  in  a  consuming  flame,  so  that 
she  died  a  death  of  the  utmost  anguish, 
.Another  account  is,  that  she  sent  her  rival 
a  poisoned  crown  of  gold  by  her  step-sona 
&he  reduced  CreonVi  palace  to  ashes  by  a 
riiower  of  fhe,  murdmd  her  two  children 
bv  Jason,  and  then  mounted  her  dragon- 
chariot,  and  escaped.  Some  say  that  she 
went  to  Hercules,  othen  to  Athens,  to  king 
iEceus^  bv  whom  she  had  Medos.  From 
Athens,  also,  she  was  banished  as  a  sorce- 
ress. She  finally  returned  to  her  home^ 
where  she  reinstated  her  fiither,  who  had 
been  dethroned  bv  his  brother  Perses,  af- 
ter which  she  died.  According  to  later  ac- 
coimts^  she  became  reconciled  with  Jason, 
and  was  deified  by  the  Colchians.  Me- 
dos is  said  to  have  taken  pdssesrion  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandfiither,  and  to  have 
called  it,  from  himself.  Media.  The  stoiy 
of  Medea  has  oflan  been  a  subject  of  poe- 
try, especially  of  tragic  poetiy.  The  tra- 
cedies  of  this  name,  by  .Alschylus  and 
Qvid,  have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Col- 
chides  of  Sophocles.  The  Medeas  of  Eu- 
ripides and  Seneca  are  alone  exUmt  The 
stoiy  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Grillperzer. 
Mkbia  ;  the  laiigest  and  most  important 

Kovince  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
unded  east  by  Hyrcania  and  Paitiua, 
soudi  by  Perris  and  Susiana,  west  by  As- 
qrria  anid  Armenia,  and  north  by  the  Cas- 

Csea ;  so  that  it  comprised  the  modem 
,  Aderfoidshan,  Ghihn,  and  the  west- 
ern half  of  Mazanderan.  According  to 
Hammer,  it  belonged  to  Aria,  or  Arinna, 
of  the  Zend,  the  land  of  the  Modes,  in  its 
widest  extent  This  Aria  is  bounded  by 
the  ancient  Bactria,  the  centre  of  die  great 
national  intercouise  of  Asia,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian civilization.  (See  Zoroatier,)  Me- 
difti  on  account  of  its  mountains,  was  not 
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easily  accessible,  was  inhabited  by  war- 
like people,  aod^  in  part,  well  cultivated. 
Even  berore  the  Pemian  period,  it  was  an 
iodependent  kingdom,  its  history  begins 
with  Dejoces,  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, collected  the  people  in  villages  sad 
towns,  and  accustomed  them  to  laws. 
He  is  said  to  have  conquered  Ecbatana. 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, conquered  this  country.  After  the 
downiaJi  of  the  Ase^iian  empire^  a  gov;- 
emor  of  the  province  of  Media  succeeded 
in  rendering  it  once  more  iuiependent, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of 
the  states  which  had  arisen  from  the  ru- 
ins of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
another  Dejooes  begins  a  series  of  Median 
kings  at  Ecbatana,  which  continues  unin- 
terrupted firom  700  B.  O.  to  500  B.  C. 
The  last  were  Phraortes,  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages.  Respecting  the  then  ejusting 
connexion  of  Media  with  Bactria  and  In- 
dia, nothing  certain  is  known.  Cyma 
(q.  v.)  subjected  the  Medea  to  the  Persians. 
This  latter  people  had,  till  then,  been  con- 
sidered by  the  former  as  of  little  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  their  poverty.  The 
conquered  soon  became  the  teachen  of 
the  conquerore,  not  only  in  the  arts  and 
manners  of  private  life,  but  also  in  their 
public  policy.  After  Cyrus,  Media  re- 
mained connected  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire,  excepting  that  the 
nortli- western  parts,  which,  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Assyr- 
ia, were  separated,  for  a  time,  from  the  Per- 
sian monarchy.  When  Alexander  had 
conquered  the  Penian  empire,  he  gave  to 
Media  a  native  governor,  named  Atropa- 
tes,  who  maintained  himself  in  the  north- 
ern mountains,  even  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  Media  bad  received  a 
Macedonian  governor.  His  posterity  in- 
herited his  power,  and,  in  sjHte  of  their 
dangerous  neighbors,  the  Parthians,  Ar- 
menians and  Romans,  maintained  posses- 
sion of  it,  pardy  by  prudence,  partiy  by 
arms.  In  the  time  of  die  first  Roman 
emperors,  Media  was  still  independent ; 
at  a  later  period,  it  came  under  the  yoke 
of  the  .Parthians.  Media  consisted  of 
Southern,  or  Proper  Media,  also  called 
Gnai  MuUOf  whose  capital  was  Ecbatana ; 
of  the  country  of  Atropates,  (Atropatene)^ 
and  of  the  northern  parts,  along  die  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  North  Media. 

MsDiAN  Wall,  in  ancient  geographv, 
also  called  H'aU  qf  Semiramii  (not  buitt, 
however,  by  Semiramis),  is  reported  to 
have  been  300  feet  hich,  about  140  miles 
long,  and  20  feet  tfakx,  in  Mesopotamia, 


rtmning  north-west  fiom  the  l^gris,  about 
30  miles  distant  fiom  the  present  Bagdad ; 
erected  against  the  invasions  of  the  Me- 
dians. It  was  built  of  brick  and  aspfaalttun. 
Mediatior,  Mediatok.  In  interna- 
tional politics,  a  power  which  endeavon 
to  prevent,  by  peaceable  interference,  an 
approaching  war,  or  dose  one  which  has 
broken  out,  is  called  a  mediaUir.  Me- 
diation is  essentially  different  from  ar^ 
hUmtion^  which  takes  place  if  two  powen 
submit  points  in  dispute  between  them  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  power,  which  is  to 
confine  itaelf  stricUy  to  thepoints  at  issue, 
— a  proviso  which  often  afi&rds  a  dissatis- 
fied party  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  decis- 
ion.* Mediation  generally  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  a  request.  In  1818, 
Spain  asked  the  mediation  of  the  powers 
assembled  at  Aix-la-^hapelle  in  her  quar- 
rel with  her  American  colonies,  which, 
however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aid  desired  would  amount  to  assis- 
tance in  making  a  re-conquesL  The 
Poles,  in  1831,soi^t  for  die  mediation  of 
England  between  tiiemselves  and  Russia. 
France  has  been,  very  often,  the  medislor 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  Austria 
and  Turkey,  Grom  interested  motives,  to 
prevent  Russia  or  Austria  fix>m  becoming 
too  powerful.  Several  powers  may  act 
jointly  as  mediators.  Mediation,  paiticu- 
lariy  of  kte,  has  often  been  performed  by 
congresses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  d 
the  treaty  of  London  (July  6,  1837)  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  or  the  pending 
mediation  of  the  congress  at  London  be- 
tween Holland  and  &lgium.  This  kind 
of  mediation,  however,  was  introduced  by 
a  most  art>itrary  declaration  at  Aix4ar 
Chapelie,  that  the  ^i^e  great  powers  of 
Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  would  be  the  media- 
tors in  all  disputes  between  minor  powers. 
Their  ministers  in  Paris,  Frankfort  and 
Vienna  were  provided  with  the  neoessaiy 
authorities.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  armed  inienfrntion  at  Lay- 
bach  and  Verona.  (8ee  Jnfervenlioti.) 
Napoleon  took  the  title  of  mediator  of 
Switzeriand.  (See  Sunturiand,)  By  a 
law  of  the  German  empire,  disputes 
between  the  memben  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  third  member— «  proceed- 
ing called  AuitrSgtdinaUmz,  (See  Ger- 
man Empire.)  The  same  rule  has  been 
established  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
Medicdor,  in  theology,  is  an  appellation 
*  A  lat«  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netheriandu, 
umpire  between  the  U.  Slates  and  EqclaiMi,  in 
the  dispute  respecting  the  boundary  line  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  has  given  rise  to 
murmurs  on  this  graond. 
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which  it  given  in  a  peettliv  861186  to  Jmu 
Christ,  the  Instruder  and  SaYior  of  man- 
kind.  DiTiDes,  however,  have  differed  in 
theur  eentiments  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  office,  and  the  mode  of 
Its  aoeomplishnient 

MBDUTiSATioif.  When  the  German 
empirB,  whose  unity  and  power  had  been 
long  befi>ie  destroyed,  was  formally  dis- 
solved (in  1806),  it  would  have  been  im- 
poaBible  to  suffer  such  a  number  of  msll 
sovereignties  to  exist  by  the  side  ci  each 
other  88  remained  in  Suabia,  Franconia, 
Bavaiia,and  on  the  Rhine,  even  after  the 
secularizations  of  the  ecclesiastical  sov- 
enunentB  in  1808.  It  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  of  duty  to  the  sui^ects,  to  ag- 
gregate them  in  larger  masses ;  and,  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  empire,  good'  pre- 
cedents were  found  for  changing  smalls 
estates  fitMn  immediate  membm  of  the 
empire  to  mediate,  thatis,to  dependenciee 
on  the  larger  governments.  The  number 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  formerly  ex- 
empted in  this  manner  was  veiy  consid- 
erable, especially  in  the  Austrian  coun- 
tries. But  what  made  this  proceeding 
odious  in  1806  was,  partly,  the  want  of  a 
principle ;  for  large  possesrions,  like  Ftkrst- 
enbera^vnth  74tjSiO  inhabitants,  Leiningen, 
with  3,000,  were  mediatised^  while  much 
smaller  ones  retained  their  sovereign- 
ty ;  partly  the  manner  m  which  the  l^gal 
relations  of  the  former  sovereigns  towaids 
th^  new  superiors  were  ae&ed.  .  The 
proceeding  itself,  however,  was  unavoida* 
ok,  as  appeared  in  1815,  when  it  was  not 
only  found  impoeaitrie  to  restore  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  mediatised  piincefl^  but  new 
4)nes  were  added  to  the  number  (Balm,  U- 
senbeig,  von  der  Leyen).  But,  by  the  14tb 
article  of  the  German  act  of  confedemtiont 
provision  has  been  made  to  fix  the  le^lxe<> 
iations  of  the  mediatised  soveveifnues. 

Mxnici.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  faoi- 
lies,  firom  the  comnwn  ranks  of  socieQr*  to 
attain  to  great  opulence  by  industiyand 
good  fortune.  But  wealth  impaits  influ- 
ence, and  this,  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states^  then,  it  is  oxA  wonderful, 
that  we  find  ftmilies  of  originally  litde  im- 
portance, after  some  generations,  appear^ 
vig  among  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and 
even  at  the  head  of  it  The  histories  of 
the  Grecian  and  Italian  republics  are  fiill 
of  such  examples.  But,  owins  to  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  wealth  and  popular 
fiivor,  Buch  houses  generally  decline  as 
rapidlv  as  they  rose  into  consequanoe.  I( 
therefore,  a  family  from  the  class  of  com- 
moners flourishes  for  centuries  amkkt  the 
continual  vicissitudes  of  conflicting  par^ 


ties^  if  its  influence  during  this  time  grad- 
ually becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains 
this  power  for  centuriel^  we  can  confi- 
dently conclude,  that  the  heads  of  the 
fimiily  must  have  been  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  good  fortune.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  fiunily  of  the  Medicii 
The  Medici,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Florentine  history,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  were  already  nch  and 
important,  having  recendy  aooulred  afilu- 
ence  bv  cotnmeree.  Corso  Donate,  the 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had  expelled 
theBianchi  fit>m  Florence,  but  found 
himself  neglected  hj  his  former  fiiendsk 
die  chiefi  of  the  nobdity ;  he  therefore  at- 
tached himself  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  party,  to  some  wealthy  families  be- 
longiog  to  the  commoners.  Among  these, 
the  Mmlici  are  the  first  named,  almouah, 
according  to  some,  thev  were  in  fovor  of  me 
recall  of  the  banished  Bianchi.  Howev- 
er that  may  be,  thev  conducted  with  so 
much  sagaci^,  that  they  soon  became  one 
of  those  families  from  which  the  popular 
oligarchy  of  Florence  was  composed. 
They  principally  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion or  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens, to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  bow- 
ever,  made  use  of  his  power  to  humble 
the  ruUni^  fimnUes,  and  caused  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  who  had  not  defended  Lucca 
against  the  Pisans  with  sufficient  firmnesii 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
vrith  aome  other  families,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  dis- 
covered to  him  by  MatteodiMarozzo  ;  but 
luckily  for  the  Medici,  the  tyrannical 
duke,  in  a  fit  of  c^mce,  to  appear  mag- 
nanimous, did  not  investigate  the  case. 
This  proved  his  luin  ;  for  when  the  dis- 
8atisfoctk>n  at  last  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, the  Medici  were  among  the  lead- 
ers. Thenceforth  we  find  them  always  in 
public  afibua.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  duke,  the  old  nobility  were  again  ad* 
mittnd  to  participate  in  the  government, 
fi^m  which  they  had  been  excluded  for 
fi%  yeare ;  but  abusuac  their  new  liberty^ 
they  were  guilty  of  su<m  violence  and  ex- 
cesses^ that  Alamanno  de'  Medici,  the 
okiest  of  the  fomily,  called  the  people  to 
arms,  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  During 
the  next  ten  yean»  when  Florence  vras 
disturiwd  anew  by  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi 
foctionsy  and  distracted  by  the  Ammoni* 
zioni  (as  the  exclusion  of  cenain  individ- 
uals and  families  fix)m  public  honors  un- 
der the  pretence  of  Gihelinism,  vraa 
called),  the  Medici  joined  the  RiccL 
which  was  the  weaker  party.  A  son  of 
Alamanno,  named  Bartholomew,  eniered 
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into  a  eoDflpincy  against  the  Albizzi  about 
the  year  1360,  but  escaped,  on  its  discove- 
ry, from  the  ftte  of  his  accomplices,  by 
placinff  himself  in  time  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  brother  Salvestro,  who  was  a 
magistrate.  Salvestro  liimself,  when  gon- 
falonier of  justice,  in  1378,  procured  a  law 
by  which  the  Albizzi  were  humbled,  and 
the  Anunonizioni  were  moderated.  The 
party  of  the  Albizzi  being  afterwards 
wholly  annihilated,  and  the  popular  party 
having  gained  the  supremacy,  Salvestro 
attained  the  great  distinction  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  influence  of 
his  house.  The  moderation  of  Salvestro 
and  his  fiunily  preserved  them  from  fiill-  , 
ing,  even  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
pai^  which  had  elevated  him  prepared 
its  own  ruin  by  its  anosance.  Thus  the 
Medici,  undistuibed  in  their  gseatness  and 
affluence,  saw  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Scali, 
Alberti,  &11  around  them ;  for  they  lUd  not, 
like  the  latter,  aspire  to  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  state.  Yetthe^  also,  at  least  for 
a  period,  became  the  victuns  of  republican 
par^  spirit  In  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  against  the  principal  citizens  and 
the  revived  party  of  the  Albizzi,  1393^ 
the  furious  populace  obliged  Veri  de' 
Medici,  Salvestro's  son,  and  at  that  time 
head  of  the  fiunily,  to  be  theur  leader,  and 
to  compel  the  sifpwria  to  ffrant  their  de- 
mands. Veri  might  eaaly  have  then  be- 
come the  master  of  Florence ;  but  he 
made  use  of  his  influence  with  the  people 
only  as  a  mediator,  and  calmed  the  dis- 
turbance. But  the  gignoria  fiuling  to  fulfil 
their  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his 
adherents  loudly  expressed  their  dissatis- 
^tion.  The  suspicious  government  took 
advantage  'of  some  threats,  uttered  by  a 
friend  of  the  Medici,  to  banish  all  those 
memben  of  the  family  who  were  lineally 
descended  from  Salvestro,  with  their 
fiiends.  Some  of  these  exiles,  and  among 
them  Antonio,  in  concert  with  their 
friends  in  Florence,  attempted,  in  1397, 
to  return  and  seize  the  government  They 
forced  their  way  into  Uie  city,  but  found 
no  assistance,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  church  S.  Reparata,  where 
a  part  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  part 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  After  the 
detection  of  another  oonspuacy,  excited 
by  the  duke  of  Milan,  in  1400,  among  the 
Florentine  exiles  in  Lombaidy,  and  in 
which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were  to 
have  cooperated,  the  Medici  were  asain 
banished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few. 
But  these  few,  who  continued  to  enrich 
themselves  by  successful  commerce,  re- 
stored the  distinction  of  their  house  on  a 


firmer  basi&  Giovanni  de^  Medici  wa% 
m  1403,  1408  and  1417,  member  of  the 
Wfiorio,  in  1414  belonged  to  the  council 
of  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  when  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  modera- 
tion and  of  his  impartiali^,  became,  in 
September  and  October,  14S1,  gonfalonier 
of  justice.  The  people  vainly  expected 
fit)m  him  the  formation  of  an  opposition 
par^,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to  at- 
tempt ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  hon- 
eedy  devoted  to  the  Albizzi  He  died  m 
1499.  Of  his  sons,  Cosimo  (Cosmo)  and 
Lorenzo,  the  fonner  beffins  the  splendid 
series  of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  the  latter 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  aheady  a  seat  in 
the  tignofia,  in  1416.  Though  he  made 
littie  oirect  opposition  to  the  ruling  party, 
yet  the  great  liberality  which  his  immense 
wealth  allowed  him  to  exercise,  collected 
a  mimerous  party  around  him,  which,  en- 
vious of  the  Albizzi,  neglected  no  means 
to  weaken  them.  This  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  efl^ted  by  tbe  insti- 
gation of  Cosmo,  and  his  party  was  not 
even  called  after  him,  but  alter  a  certain 
Fuccio  Pucci,  who,  with  Averardo  deP 
Medici,  was  most  zealous  to  gain  him  par- 
tisans; yet  he  was  consider^  by  the  Al- 
bizzi thechief  of  the  party,  and  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  .  He  was  finally  seized 
and  imprisoned,  without  being  proved 
guilty  of  any  crime,  except  his  popular 
aflability,  and  succeeded  only  by  bribing 
the  gonfiilonier  Bernardo  Guadanii  in 
having  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
preparinff  for  him  by  RinaJdo  Albizzi, 
convened  into  banishment  to  Padua 
(1433).  Yet  his  friends  were  so  numerous^ 
that  a  year  afier,  a  tignoria,  which  con- 
sisted wholly  of  them,  recalled  Cosmo^ 
and  banished  Rinaldo  and  his  adherents. 
By  this  victory,  the  party  of  the  Medici 
acquired  the  ascendency.  Nevertheless^ 
Cosmo  scorned  to  use  force  against  his 
enemies;  but  some  suspected  persons 
were  banished  in  1442^  The  worthy  Ne- 
ri  Capponi  endeavored  to  oppose  the  pol- 
icy of  Cosmo,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  But  Cosmo  was  contented 
with  protecting  himself  a^nst  his  ene- 
mies by  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the 
latter,  which  he  most  feared,  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  dread  of  the  former.  The 
ruling  parhr  in  Florence  was  accustomed 
to  obtein  for  some  of  their  number,  from 
the  people,  the  grant  of  full  powera  (India] 
to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  years. 
Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  be  appoint- 
ed one  of  these  commjssioner^  and  tfa 
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atlaehed  him  to  fak  own  party,  which  haz- 
arded nothing  in  receiving  the  weaker  one 
of  Neii  W^en,  after  the  death  of  Neii 
the  tenn  of  the  balia  waa  expired,  he  did 
not  make  use  of  his  power  to  e^ct  a  pro- 
longation of  it,  as  heretofore  some  len 
aaxaciouschieft  had  done,  but  waited  qui- 
etty,  until  the  great  mass  of  those,  who 
vainly  ecqtected  honors  fiom  the  people, 
but  might  have  hopes  of  receiving  them 
from  him,  effected  the  renewid  of  the 
former  oUgarchy  for  eight  years,  in  1458. 
Indeed,  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let 
others  woik  for  his  advantage,  while  he 
remained  in  apparent  indifference  and  in- 
activity himself.  As  Puccio  Pucci  was 
formerly  called  the  head  of  his  party,  so, 
at  present,  Cosmo  ruled  the  republic,  from 
1458,  through  Luca  Pitti,  he  himself  re- 
maining in  the  back  pound.  From 
thence  ne  observed  his  finends  and  his  en- 
emies^ and  endeavored  to  keep  the  former 
within  the  bounds  of  modetation,  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional anstocnu^,  and  much  more  to  that 
of  an  insecure  ohsarchy.  He  was  less  suc- 


cessful in  this,  in  his  later  yeara,  partiou* 
lariy  on  account  of  the  imperious  charac- 
ter of  Luca  PittL  He  therefore  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  never  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  mode  of  living  by  expense  or 
by  a  splendor  that  would  excite  envy.  His 
superfluous  wealth  he  expended  upon 
public  building  with  which  he  adorned 
Florence,  and  m  a  splendid  muniiScence, 
not  only  towards  his  adherents,  but  es- 
pecially towards  artists  and  learned  men ; 
among  whom  Aivyropylus,  Marcilius  Fici- 
nus,  £c.,  enjoyed  a  liberal  share  of  his  fo^ 
Tors ;  for  he  himself  was  a  cultivated  and 
accomplished  fiiend  to  science,  without  be- 
ing a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  less  saga- 
cious statesman.  It  would  have  b^n 
easy  for  him,  who  in  Europe  was  consid- 
ered as  the  prince  of  Florence,  to  ally 
himself  with  princes ;  but  he  married  his 
sons  and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daugh- 
ter and  sons  of  Florentine  citizens,  Witii 
€(]ua]  wisdom  he  managed  the  foreign  af- 
faus  of  the  republic,  in  its  difficult  rela- 
tions with  Naples,  MUan  and  Venice,  in 
which  his  commercial  connexions  vrith  all 
countries  and  his  vast  credit  firmly  sup- 
ported him.  (The  learned  Pignotti  is 
more  rigid  and  impartial  than  Roscoe  in 
his  iudgment  upon  Cosmo.)  After  Cos- 
mo had  done  eveiy  thing  which  he  could 
10  establish  bis  house  in  the  popular  ftvor, 
he  died  in  1464  with  anxious  thoughts 
respecting  the  future:  for  his  kinsman, 
the  sagacious  Bernardo  de'  Medki,  who 
had  gained  so  much  honor  in  the  war 


against  MUan  and  Naplei^  and  his  son 
Giovanni,  had  both  died  before  him  ;  his 
other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of  hk  ill 
health,  seemed  httle  capable  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  state  ;  the  sons  of  Piero, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  were  still  minora. 
Piero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
lost  much  of  the  fovor  which  the  Floren- 
tines would  readily  have  transfenred  to 
him  fi[om  his  adored  father,  in  consequence 
of  foUovring  the  evil  suggestion  of  a  ftJse 
friend,  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  who  advised 
him,  in  order  to  restore  his  finances,  which 
had  suffered  fit>m  the  munificence  of  his 
fother,  to  exact  the  payment  of  manv  sums 
of  money,  which  bis  fiither  had  lent  to 
citizens.  The  growing  dislike  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him  on  account  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  abo  the  betrothment  of  his  son 
Lorenzo  with  Clarioe  (of  the  noble  house 
of  Ondni),  v^re  eageriy  taken  advantage  of 
by  Neroni  and  the  ambitious  Luca  Pitti, 
in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicol6 
Sodenni,  and  Aguolo  AcciajuoU,  the  per- 
sonal enedayof  the  Medici,  to  efiect  his 
downfalL  They  prepared  a  list  of  names 
personally  subscnoea  by  the  enemies  of 
the  MedicL  Piero,  to  whom  this  was 
made  known,  procured  a  similar  hat 
of  tiie  names  of  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans, which  many  subscribed  under  the 
infiuence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  adversaries.  After 
unsuccessful  attempts,  by  moderate  meas- 
ures, to  change  the  government,  the  male- 
contents  resdved  to  put  Piero  to  death  in 
his  own  house  at  Carreggi,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  with  the 
assistance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrara. 
But  the  design  was  revealed  to  Piero, 
whereupon,  in  August,  1466,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to 
Florence.  Guarded  by  th^  he  kept 
quietiy  in  his  own  bouse.  His  enemies 
also  armed  themselves,  but  were  discour- 
aged by  the  defeotion  of  Luca  Pitti.  Pie- 
ro having  professed  his  moderation  to  a 
deputation  of  eminent  citizens,  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  desire  the  renewal 
of  the  expired  Mtd,  the  people  would  un- 
dertake nothing  againA  him  ;  his  enemies 
therefore  dispersra,  and  their  leaders  fled 
fixim  Florence.  The  baUa  was  then  re- 
newed to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  and 
they  became  nom  this  time  supreme* 
But  the  other  membera  of  the  Mia  abused 
this  power  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
and  Piero,  being  almost  constantiy  confin- 
ed to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  prevent  them ; 
he  was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  recalling 
his  banished  enemies,  in  order,  b^  theur 
means,  to  check  the  violence  of  his  mends» 
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when  deadi  prevented  him  (1469).  The 
secret  enemies  of  the  Medici,  on  accomit 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  sons, 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  thought  the  time 
fiivorable  for  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow 
that  powerful  house.  In  conjunction 
with  pope  Sextus  IV  and  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati,  the  Pazzi,  the 
family  next  in  consequence  to  the  Medici, 
formed  the  plan  of^  an  assault  on  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuliano,  which,  ailer  many 
disappointmentB,  was  canied  into  execu- 
tion April  26, 1478,  m  the  church  S.  Re- 
parata.  They  failed,  indeed,  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Lorenzo ;  but  Giuliano  was  mur- 
dered. The  people  inmiediately  armed 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  beloved  Med- 
ici, fais  aasassins  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
house  of  Pazzi  was  overthrown.  Loren- 
zo, now  the  only  head  of.  his  house,  and 
more  than  ever  confinned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  ruled  it  in  a  manner 
worth  V  of  his  grandfather,  whom  he  sur- 
passed in  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  in 
magnanimiw  and  munificence ;  but  par- 
tici3arly  in  his  active  zeal  for  the  arts  and 
aeiences.  By  alliances  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  he  protected  Florence  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pope  and  the  kinc  of 
Naples.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Ma- 
ples, and  induced  the  king,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  himself  and  his  country,  to  be- 
come his  wahnest  fiiend,  and  an  ally 
against  the  attacks  of  the  implacable  pope 
and  the  ftithleas  Venetians.  By  his  non- 
onible  and  wise  policy,  he  placed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which, 
until  his  death,  ensured  to  her  fuU  securi- 
ty and  ample  scope  to  extend  and  confirm 
hfBr  prosperity.  Great  losses  induced  him 
to  rive  up  commerce,  which  the  Medici 
had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by 
agents  who  were  frequently  treacherous 
or  inefficient.  These  losses  had  reduced 
him  to  such  a  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
often  compelled  to  borrow  large  sums 
from  the  public  treasury ;  yet,  when  he 
withdrew  his  property  from  trade,  he  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  princely 
domains,  and  not  only  to  adorn  them  with 
pulaces  of  regal  splendor,  but  also  to  or- 
nament Florence  with  elegant  edifices. 
In  the  long  peace,  which  his  wisdom  pro- 
cured for  3ie  republic,  he  entertained  the 
Florentines  with  elegant  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals, himself  with  the  society  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as, 
fbr  instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Ag- 
nolo  da  Montepulciano,  Christopher  Lan- 
dini,  and,  above  all,  the  great  John  Pico 
of  Mirandola)  his  iGime  and  bis  invitation 
had  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  princely 


munificence  rewarded.  He  increased  the 
Medicean  library,  so  rich  in  manuscripts, 
founded  by  Cosmo  in  1471.  He  also 
opened  a  school  of  the  arts  of  design,  in 
a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
excellent  paintmgs.  All,  who  in  this  hjp 
had  gained  a  reputation  in  Florence  for 
great  talents,  shared  his  patronage.  Loren- 
zo was  therefore  ^umamed  the  MxunM- 
teitjt.  Honored  by  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
died  in  1492,  and  with  him  the  glory  of 
his  country  .—-See  Fabroni's  V%Xa  Uxor. 
MedicU  (Pisa,  1784, 2  vo]8.,4to.),  and  Wil- 
liam Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici, 
The  Opere  di  Lorenzo  d£  Medidj  dfi- 
to  H  MoffKJ/Uo,  were  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  1826,  in  a  splendid  edition,  at 
the  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  Leopold 
II,  and  contain  the  first  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  (4  vols.,  quarto).  Lo- 
renzo left  three  sons,  Piero,  married  to 
Alfonsina  Orsini ;  Giovanni,  at  the  age  of 
14  cardinal,  and  afterwards  pope  L^  X ; 
and  Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours.  Piero,  the 
new  head  of  the  state,  was  wholly  unqual- 
ified for  the  place.  In  two  years,  he  had 
alienated  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  king 
of  France  fit)m  the  republic,  and,  by  his 
imprudence  and  weakness,  but  particu- 
larlv  by  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Serezna, 
had  made  himself  despised  and  hated 
by  the  Florentmes,  who  would  willinsiy 
have  honored  his  great  fiither  in  him.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  divested  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  banished,  with  his  whole 
family.  After  several  attempts,  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  return,  Piero  lost  his  life  (1504) 
in  the  battle  of  the  Garigiiano,  beinff 
drowned  in  this  river,  where  he  was  with 
the  French  army.  In  1513,  his  brother, 
the  cardinal  Giovanni,  by  an  insurrection 
raised  by  the  popular  preacher  Hierony- 
mus  Savonarola,  obtained  a*  reestablish- 
ment  in  bis  native  city,  and  when  he  be- 
came pope,  in  1514 ;  he  elevated  his  fami- 
ly agam  to  its  pristine  splendor.  Piero's 
son,  Lorenzo,  created  by  the  pope  duke 
of  Urbino,  was  the  head  of  the  state, 
though  always  without  the  princely  title, 
and  with  the  preservation  of  the  republi- 
can forms.  He  died  in  1519.  Julius,  a 
natural  eon  of  the  Giuliano  who  was 
murdered  in  1478,  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  in  1523,  under  the  title  of  Clement 
VII,  and,  in  1533,  Catharine,  Lorenzo's 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II, 
king  of  France;  after  which  events,  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  semblance  of  lib- 
erty.at  Florence  was  readily  foreseen.  The 
Florentines,  indeed,  seeme<l  on  the  point 
of  recovering  their  ancient  freedom,  when 
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they  baniahed,  in  1507,  the  vicioui.  Aks- 
sandro  ;  but  this  was  the  last  ebullition  o€ 
republican  spirit  At  the  persuasion  of 
Clement  VII,  Charies  V  besieged  Florence 
in  1531,  and  after  its  capture  reinstated 
Alessandro,  diade  him  duke  of  Florence, 
and  gave  him  his  natural  daughter,  Marga> 
ret,  in  roarria^.  At  first,  the  nation  Iot- 
ed  him  for  his  affid>ility ;  but  finally,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  licentious  course  of 
ufe.  He  was  the  firot  independent  duke 
of  Florence.  When  Alexander,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo,  had  been 
murdered  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (a  lineal 
descendant  fix>m  Cosmo's  brother  Loren- 
zo), in  1537,  the  Florentines  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  republic;  but 
Charles  V  again  attacked  them,  and  his 
power  promoted  Cosmo  I  {who  belonged 
to  another  branch)  to  the  dukedom  of 
Florence.  Cosmo  I  possessed,  as  did  his 
successors,  the  art,  but  not  the  virtues,  of 
the  great  Medici  to  whom  he  owed  his 
power.  To  confirm  his  greameas,  he 
made  it  his  chief  object  to  exterminate  the 
Strozzi,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
house,  in  1554.  To  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  he  founded 
a  new  religious  order,  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
He  was  a  great  amateur  and  collector  of 
antiquities  and  pictures,  and  founded  the 
extensive  collection  of  statues  of  cele- 
brated men,  and  constantly  increased 
the  collection  of  statues  in  the  garden 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Florentine  academy,  and  of 
the  academy  of  design,  in  156S^  is  due  to 
him.  After  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  Sienna,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in 
1557,  and  bv  several  other  acquidtions 
had  extended  the  dominions  of  Florence, 
he  obtained  finom  pope  Pius  V  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Francis,  firstprocured,  firom  the 
emperor  Maximilian  11,  whose  sister  Jo- 
anna he  married,  the  confirmation  of  this 
title,  in  1575,  fi>r  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Francis's  second  wife,  the  cdebrated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capello,  was  declared,  by 
the  senate  of  her  country,  daughter  of  the 
republic,  in  order  to  make  her  worthy  of 
this  alliance.  His  daughter  Maria  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  IV  of  France.  This 
branch  of  the  Medici  had  not,  like  that 
which  became  extinct  with  Alessandro, 
given  upcom'merce  ;  even  when  princes, 
Cosmo  J,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand I  (at  that  time  cardinal),  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  arts,  as  also  Cosmo  II,  the  son  of  the 
last  (who  succeeded  in  1G09),  continued 
ei^gaged  in  it,  and  Francis  even  continued 


the  retail  traffic,  vi^iich  Ferdinand  gave 
up.  Under  these  grand-dukes  the  arts 
and  sciences  flourished  at  Florence,  end, 
in  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  of  the  government  (especially 
in  toe  ddicate  situation  of  afibin  between 
France  and  Spain),  was  recognised  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Medici  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  the  -state  of  things  was 
changed  under  Ferdinand  II,8onof  Cos^ 
mo  U,vdio,  m  1621,  came  to  the  eovem- 
ment  at  the  ase  of  eleven  years.  During 
his  minority,  the  clergy,  and  through  it  the 
papal  see,  acquired  a  v^  pernicious  in- 
fluence in  the  administration,  and  persuad* 
ed  him,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  fiither^ 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austrisr— an  alliance  made  use  of  by 
these  courts  to  drain  immense  sums  of 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Medici, 
which  was  thou^^t  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  governed  49  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo 
III,  austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of 
all  political  capacity,  53yeais,  fix)m  1670 
to  1723— a  century  in  whidi  Tuscany 
was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state, 
by  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  by  an 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national 
wealth.  Fortunately  for  this  country, 
John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo  III,  was  the 
last  of  his  femily,  once  so  glorious,  but ' 
now  degenerated  bi^nd  hope  of  recove- 
ry. He  died  in  1737,  after  an  inefficient 
reign,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  temis 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1735),  left  his 
duchy  to  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Fnncis 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Francis  I),  made  a  contract  with  the  sister 
of  John  Gasto,  the  widowed  electress  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various 
allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and  also 
the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  her  ancestors.  Under 
the  96  years'  reign  of  his  son,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tuscany  recovered 
from  a  decline  tnat  liad  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century.  (See  Tusccmy^  and  Clay- 
ton's Memoin  of  the  House  qf  Medici,) 

Medici,  Luigi,  don,  mimater  of  the  kins 
of  Naples^  descended  fifom  the  ducal 
house  of  Ottojano,  was  duke  of  Sarto, 
high  steward  of  the  king  of  Napl^  and, 
for  some  time,  president  of  the  ministry. 
He  succeeded  Acton  (q.  vi),  and  rendered 
service,  in  1805,  by  improving  the  state 
of  the  finances.  During  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat,  he 
resided  in  England,  and  returned  with 
the  Boorhons  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
minister  of  the  police,  when  Murat,  ii>* 
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duced  by  fite  wpcm,  pmyuiiely  ipresd 
in  order  to  lead  hun  to  his  niin,  paased 
firom  Corsica  to  the  Neapolitan  teiritoiy. 
Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  watched, 
and  Murat  was  taken  and  shot^  The 
miniflter's  report  on  this  event  is  contained 
in  the  papers  of  that  time  (1815).  In 
1618|  Medici  concluded  a  concordate  with 
the  pope.  He  now  improved  the  system 
of  coinage,  &c.  In  1819^  the  king,  on  his 
proposal,  ordered  "that  all  judges  should 
decide  causes  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  laws,  and,  wherever  this 
was  not  clear,  should  follow  reasonable 
uiterpretations,  and  not  the  commentaries 
of  jurisconsults ;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentence  should  be  printed."  To 
clear  the  prisons,  filled  with  captive  rob- 
benu  Medici  sent  2000  cruninals  to  Brazil, 
accordinff  to  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Yet  his  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  reestablishment  of 
convents,  in  1819,  met  with  much  censure. 
The  people  were  dissataBfied  wkh  the  new 
tax  on  landed  property  (Jwukoia).  The 
evolution  broke  out  at  Nola,  July  2, 1890. 
The  ministiy  of  the  police  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  pnnce  of  Oanosa,  who, 
unlike  Medici,  united  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  CaUkrari,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Carhanari^  whilst  Medici  had 
sent  the  most  ardent  members  of  these 
sQciedesto  the  insane  hospitals.  Medici 
gare  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
afler  the  return  of  the  king  to  Naplea 
But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapt- 
ed to  restore  order,  tne  king,  on  the  advice 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  form  a  new  minis- 
tiy  (June  1822),  the  president  of  which 
was  prince  Alvaio  Ruffo,  and  the  finances 
were  once  more  given  to  Medici :  milder 
measures  vrera  now  adopted.  To  cover 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  a  loan  had  been 
contracted  with  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
When  the  Idng,  with  prince  Ruffo,  went 
to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  afterwards 
to  Vienna,  Medid  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  saw 
himself  obligsd  to  contract  a  new  loan 
with  the  house  of  Rothschild^  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling,  for 
which,  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes 
Under  the  reign  of  Fran- 


cis I,  Medici  retained  his  high  post  He 
went  with  his  king  to  Madrid,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  consulted  respecting  the 
regulation  of  the  embarrassed  finances  of 
Spain.    He  died  in  1830. 

Mbdicinc  ;  the  science  of  diseases^  and 
the  art  of  healing  or  alleviating  them.    It 


is  finiuM  on  the  study  of  man^  ^ptysHiml 
and  moral  nature,  in  heahh  and  in  disease* 
Created  by  necesaiiy,  the  oflspring  of  in- 
stinct, observation,  time,  and  reflection,  it 
began  in  ages  previous  to  the  records  ofhis- 
toiy ;  it  has  struggled  at  all  times,  and  con- 
tinues to  struggle,  with  fiivorite  theories  ; 
has  been  influenced  by  all  systems  of  phi- 
kMBophy  and  religion,  by  truth  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  has,  with  the  slowness  wl^clI 
marics  all  the  important  advancements  of 
mankind,  but  lately  emeiged  from  some 
of  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  will  long  continue  subject  to  others, 
like  other  sciences,  medicine  hascained 
more  from  the  single  discoveries  of  close 
observers  than  fix>m  centuries  of  theory. 
For  the  few  hundreds  of  years  in  which 
men  have  begun  to  apply  themselves 
more  to  actual  observation,  and  the  hu- 
man body  has  been  carefully  smdied, 
medicine,  like  ail  the  natoral  sciences  t& 
which  it  is  so  near  akin,  has  made  great 
progress.  The  higher  kinds  of  skiU  and 
knowledge,  in  the  eariier  stages  of  nation^ 
are  in  general  exclusively  appropriated 
by  the  priests,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
with  medicine  and  the  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  The  knowledge  of. 
medicine  was  a  secret  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and,  in  Greece,  it  was  earefliUy 
concealed,  and  transmitted  fiom  son  to 
son,  tiy  the  fkmilv  of  the  Asclepiades^  an 
order  of  priests  of  iEscuIapius  L^Bciqnoe), 
To  these  belonged  the  great  Hippocrates, 
(q.  V.)  He  undertook,  in  the  mth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  after  making  himself  memer 
of  the  medical  knowledge  preserved  in 
the  temples  at  Ckm  and  Cmdos,  to  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  medicine,  by 
separating  the  results  of  actual  experience 
fiom  vain  speculaticm.  His  doctnne  may 
be  called  the  emptnfe  raUorudum ;  and,  nu- 
merous as  are  the  systems  that  have 
flourished  since,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  mankind  has  always  returned  to^ 
his  principle  of  making  observation  the 
only  rule  in  die  treatment  of  disease& 
The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  vras  blended, 
by  his  immediate  successors,  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  whereby  was  form- 
ed the  (so  called)  ancient  dogmatic  svHenu 
In  Alexandria,  which  was,  from  300  B.  C, 
the  seat  of  learning,  medicine  was  one  of 
the  branches  smdied,  but  soon  degenerated 
into  mere  dialectics  and  book  learning. 
Hence  we  find  it  soon  followed  by  the 
empiric  school  (286  B.  C),  the  methodic 
school  (100  B.  C.),  the  pneumatic  school 
(68  B.  dX  and,  at  length,  by  the  eckic- 
tic  school  (81  A.  D.;^,  which  took  fh>m  all 
the  otheis.    A  pluloiophk»d  and  great 
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mind  was  required  to  put  an  end  to  eo 
coDfused  a  state  of  xneoical  science,  and 
such  a  roind  appeared  in  Galen  (q.  v.)  of 
Pei^gamo&  Ilis  system  acquired  an  al- 
most imdiBputed  preeminence  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  some  time  (in  the  seventh 
centuiy),  the  intellectual  Arabians  culti- 
vated the  sciences,  and  with  them  medi* 
cine.  They  also  founded  their  medicine 
on  that  of  Galen,  but  fiishioned  the  science 
according  to  their  notions,  and  left  it  not 
unimproved  in  respect  of  practical  appli- 
cation and  pharmacology.  Arabian  medi- 
cine reached  its  highest  point  under  Avi- 
cenua  (bom  960),  who,  for  some  time, 
was  esteemed  even  higher  than  Gal^n; 
the  opinion  of  the  tatter's  superiority, 
however,  eventualljr  revived.  The  West- 
ern medicine  begins  with  the  medical 
school  of  Salerno,  perhaps  existing  as 
eariv  as  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  but  well 
established  m  1143  and  1238,  where  medi- 
cine was  taught  accordin j^  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Seeks.  Dunng  the  rest  of 
the  middle  ages,  there  existed  a  Galeno- 
Arabian  science  of  medicine,  mostly  fos- 
tered by  ignorant  monks,  and  only  gradu- 
ally struggling  on,  after  suftering,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  science,  from 
every  supeisdtion  and  eveiy  misconcep- 
tion of  nature.  In  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, anatomy  was  improved  by  Mondini ; 
later,  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  by 
the  discoveiy  of  new  and  distant  coun- 
tries, practical  medicine,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  diseases,  and  not  a  little  bv 
the  frightful  syphilia  The.  love  of  Greek 
literature  was  revived  by  the  scholars 
driven  from  Greece  by  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (in  1453),  and  men  hav- 
ing begun  to  read  the  Greek  medical  wtI- 
ters,  especially  Hippocrates,  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  a  more  scientific  and 
liberal  spirit  of  investigation  took  the  place 
of  sfatvisb  adherence  to  antiquated  preju- 
dice. Thus  the  ftill  of  the  Galenic  sys- 
tem was  prepared,  which  was  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  reformation  produced 
by  Theophrasujs  Paracelsus  (1526).  The 
chemico-theosophical  system  of  this  en- 
thusiast was  refined  and  arranged  by  J. 
B.  von  Helmont  (who  died  in  iSii)^  until, 
deprived  of  its  tneoeophical  character,  it 
passed  over  into  the  chemico-material  sys- 
tem of  Francis  Sylvius  (who  died  in  1672), 
and,  at  length,  into  the  psychiatric  system 
(fifom  tarpiKtf,  cure)  of  Stahl  (who  died  in 
1734).  Yet,  soon  after  Harvey's  (q.  v.) 
oreat  discovery  of  the  circulation  ol^  the 
blood  (in  1619),  the  iatromathematical 
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doctrine,  under  Alphonso  Borrelli  (who 
died  in  1679),developed  itself,  which  finaUy 
took  the  shape  of  the  dynamic  system  of 
Fr.  Hoffmann  (died  1742),  from  which 
the  dynamic  «choo]8  of  modem  times  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  history  of  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned 
below.  For  tlie  newest  systems,  as  the 
homoBopathic  system  of  HajineinaDii  (see 
Hoffiaopathy^  axid  Hahnemann),  or  that 
of  M.  Broussais,  a  Frcnchmao,  who 
strives  to  trace  all  diseases  to  infiammd- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  we  mtist  refer  to  the 
publicadons  of  the  authors,  and  to  the 
medical  periodicals. — See  Kurt  Sprengel's 
GeschiehU  der  Annakunde,  (third  ediSon, 
Halle,  fiflh  vol,  1827;  transhited  into 
French,  Paris,  1816);  J.  F.  K.  Keeker's 
G^MchU  dor  Heilkunde  (Berlin,  1822,  vol; 
1) ;  Hamilton's  Htatory  of  Medudnt  (Lon- 
don, 183],  2  vols.,  8vo.,  &cA  The  various 
medical  sciaices,  or  those  closely  connect- 
ed with  them,  and  more  or  less  i-equisite 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
tnay  be  thus  enumerated: — ^the  wholo 
range  of  natural  sciences,  as  zoology  (in- 
cluding comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, mineralogy,  geobgy,  botany,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemistry,  &c. :  psychol- 
ogy, which  teaches,  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  soul  and  mind :  anatomy,  which 
teaches  the  form  and  situation  of  the  or- 
gans by  the  examination  of  dead  bodies, 
and  is  divided  into  osteoloj^,  treating  of  the 
bones  ;  syndesmology,  of  the  ligaments ; 
myology,  of  the  muscles ;  splanchnology, 
of  the  mtestines ;  angiology,  of  tlie  vessels ; 
neurology,  of  the  nerves ;  and  adenology, 
of  the  glands :  organic  physics,  treating  of 
the  mechanical  operations  of  the  human 
body,  the  power,  gravity,  &e.,  of  its  parts: 
physiology,  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  in  connexion.*  Such  is 
the  baas  of  all  those  branches  of  science 
which  may  be  more  particularly  called 
medieal,  and  which  we  vrill  now  enume- 
rate. The  science  of  health,  that  is,  of 
that  in  which  it  consists,  its  conditions, 
and  its  signs,  is  called  hy^^iene^  or,  as  fiir  as 
it  relates  to  the  regulation*  of  the  diet, 
dudtUcs.  PcUholofy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  science  of  disease,  of  that  in  which 
it  consists,  its  origin,  &g.  Mfaology  treats 
of  the  various  sorts  of  diseases,  their  ori- 
gin and  s^ptoms,  and  strives  to  airange 
diseases  mto  one  whole.  PiMlhologiad 
anatomy  teaches  the  mechanical  altera- 
tions and  changes  of  structure.    Semiotitt 

*  Some  add  here,  anthropochemie  or  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  all  its  parts — ^a  most  important  branch, 
but  usually  treated  oadtr  general  chemiatiy. 
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'teaches  to  infer  from  the  various  symp- 
toms, the  nature  of  the  disease ;  cfuiKttof- 
&»,  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  mffei^ 
ent  diseases;  and  prognostics^  to  infer, 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  a  dis- 
ease, its  future  coiuse.  ThsrapetUics  is 
the  science  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  often 
divided  into  general^  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  cure  in  general,  its  character,  &c., 
and  spedcdy  of  the  cures  of  the  particular 
diseases.  Surgery  treats  of  mechanical 
injuries,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  dis- 
eases and  deran^ments  by  mechanical 
means.  Offsktncs  treats  of  the  modes 
of  facilitating  delivery.  Materia  medica 
is  the  science  of  medicines,  their  external 
appearance,  history,  and  efiects  on  the 
human  orc^GLnization.  Pharmacy  teaches 
how  to  preserve  drugs,  Sie^  and  to  mix 
medicines.  '  Clirdcs  (q.  v.),  or  medical 
practice,  applies  the  results  of  all  these 
sciences  to  real  cases.  We  should  men- 
tion, in  this  connexion,  the  history  and 
literature  of  medicine,  the  histoiy  of  dis- 
eases, a  very  interesting  branch,  political 
medicine,  which  is  divided  into  medical 
police  and  forensic  medicine,  that  branch 
which  enables  the  physician  to  give  to 
courts  and  other  legal  authorities  i>roper 
explanations  in  regitfd  to  penonal  injuries, 
particular  appearances  of  the  body,  &C., 
as  whether  a  wound  was  mortal,  how  in- 
flicted, whether  a  child  was  dead  before 
bom,  &c.  In  many  countries,  physicians 
are  appointed  by  the  government  for  tiiis 
purpose.  We  must  lastly  mention  mid- 
wifery, as  taught,  in  many  countries,  to 
women,  who  make  a  regular  study  and 
business  of  it  A  student  of  medicine 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  and  cannot  dispense  with  a  re- 
specteble  knowledge  of  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  Among  the  works 
which  treat  of  medicine  at  large  are  Die- 
'Hormaire  des  Sciences  M^d&caUs,  par  ime 
SodM  de  Midedns  et  Chirurgietis  (Paris, 
Panckoucke,  containing  60  vols.,  1812  to 
1822),  and  Journal  conmUmentaire  du  Diet 
d^s, Sciences  Med.  (fiom  1818  to  1824,  17 
vols.,  still  continued) ;  Encyldop.  Wortahuck 
der  Medixxn.  fftssenschcdUn  (edited  by  the 
professoraof  the  medical  faculty  at  Berlin — 
Gr&fe,Hu&land,  Link,  Rudolphi,  von  Sie- 
bold,  fieriin,  vol.  i,  1827) ;  also  Good's  Book 
of  Medicine.— ^Medica/  Ckographf  is  geog- 
raphy applied  to  medicine,  treating  all  the 
subjects  of  geography  which  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  health,  the  bodily  struc- 
ture, activity  of  mind,  and  the  discuses  of 
men.  It  is  a  science  of  great  interest — See 
Get^raaMM  J^osology  (in  German),  Stutt- 
gart, 1813^  by  Schnurrer.— Jlfeciica/  Topog- 


raphy is  the  description  of  single  places  or 
tracts  of  country  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  make  them  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view — ^the  vrinds,  nvera,  qmngSy 
mountains,  the  sea,  woods,  plains,  struc- 
ture of  the  houses,^  way  of  living  of  the 
people,  their  amusetnents  and  customs;  in 
short,  eveiy  thing  which  afiects  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Geographical  situa- 
tion, elevation,  &c.,  belonff  to  a'complete 
medical  topo^phy.  (See  In etzler's  Crttuie 
for  the  draunng  vp  qf  Medical  Thpogra- 
pkies,  in  German.) 

Medietas  Linqujb;  a  jury  or  inquest, 
whereof  the  one  half  consists  of  denizens, 
the  other  strangers,  in  pleas  wherein  the 
one  party  is  a  stranger. 

Medina,  or  Medina  el  Nebj  (the  city 
of  the  prophet) ;  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, Jaihreb,  anciently  latrippa;  a  city  of 
Arabia,  in  Hedaias,  70  miles  E.  of  Jambo^ 
its  port  on  the  Red  sea,  180  N.  of  Mecca ; 
Ion.  40°  lO'  E. ;  lat.  25°  13^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, about  8000.  It  is  regarded  by  Mo- 
hammedans as  sacred,  flom  its  containing 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  poorly  built,  and  the  place  is 
of  no  importance,  except  fit>m  its  con- 
taining the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed.  This 
sepulchre  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
Mobanunedans,  yet  the  visiting  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  highly  meritori- 
ous, and  Medina  is  much  ress  visited  bv 
pilgrims  than  Mecca.  Neither  the  tomb 
nor  the  mosque  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is 
distingui^ed  by  any  magnificence;  but 
it  was  remarkable  for  an  immense  treasure 
of  pearis,  precious  stones,  &C.,  accumu- 
lated for  ages  by  the  contributions  of  rich 
Mohammedans,  until  it  was  pillaged  by 
die  Wahabees,  a  few  years  since.  (See 
Mohammed,) 

Medina  Sidonia,  Alfonso  Perez  Guz- 
man, duke  of;  admiral  of  the  armada, 
(q.  v.)  Philip  II  received  him,  after  his 
ilisoster,  with  unexpected  fiivor.  Medina 
died  m  1615. 

Mediterkanean  Sea  (Mstrum  Mare^ 
bdemwrn  Mare^  with  the  Romans);  the 
lar^  mass  of  watera  between  Europe, 
Asia  and  Aftica,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  inland  position,  communi- 
cating with  the  great  ocean  only  by  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  fq.  v.)  Its  northern 
shore  is  irregular,  lorming  large  gulfi, 
which  have  received  separate  names;  be- 
tween die  western  coast  of  Italy  and  die 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  it  is  called 
the  ISiscan,  or  Thprheman  sea  (Mare  In- 
fartm);  between  IbUy  and  Ulyria  and 
Dalmatia,  the  Adriatic,  or  Gvifof  Veniee ; 
flurther  south,  to  the  west  of  Greece,  the 
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hnian  gta  (the  two  latter  formed  the  Man 
Stqpenan  or  the  Romans) ;  to  the  north- 
east of  Greece,  between  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  Natotia  (Asia  Minor),  me  Anhp- 
velago^  or  JEgean  $ea.  Its  southern  shore 
IB  less  indented.  It  receives  tlie  waten 
of  the  Black  sea,  by  a  cuR«nt  which  sets 
constantly  through  the  Dardanelles,  and 
thus  mingles  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile,  with  those  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  EbM.  Its  length  fiom 
oast  to  west  is  about  2000  miles ;  its  gen- 
eral breadth  varies  from  7—800  to  ^-^-500 
miles;  between  Genoa  and  Biserta  it  is 
about  375  miles;  between  the  southern 
part  of  Italy  and  cape  Bon,  not  quite  200 
miles.  The  principal  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  the  Balearic  isles^  Ck)rBica, 
'Sardinia,  Sicily,  Elba,  the  Lipari  islands, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  isles,  Candia  (Crete)  and 
Cyprus.  {See  these  artides.)  The  winds 
are  irregular,  the  tides  variable  and  slight, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  of  rise  and  mil, 
and  the  sea  is  senerally  short  and  roii^ 
A  strong  central  ciurent  sets  into  the  At- 
lantic through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on 
each  shore  are  superficial  counter  currents 
setting  fiom  the  ocean  into  the  sea;  but  a 
rapid  under  current  sets  out.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  Meditenanean 
is  of  the  greatest  interest ;  its  shores  con- 
lain  numerous  celebrated  ports,  and  its 
waten  are  covered  with  the  ships  of  all 
the  wesceni  nations.  The  different  mari- 
time powen  maintain  a  naval  force  in 
the  sea,  which  till  lately  has  been  in- 
fested with  pirates.  Its  coasts  were  the 
seats  of  some  of  the  earliest  civilized 
nations,  the  Egyptians,  PhoBnicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Gneks  and  Romans. — See 
Steel's  Ouai  rf  the  MedUemmean  (Lon- 
don, 1823). 

MediUsmmum  Past,  In  the  treatica 
between  England  and  the  Bart)ar^  states, 
it  used  to  be  agreed,  that  the  suqectB  of 
the  former  should  pass  the  seas  unmo- 
lested by  the  cruisere  of  those  states ;  and, 
for  better  ascertaining  what  ships  and 
veaseta  belonged  to  British  subjects,  it 
was  provided,  that  they  should  produce  a 
pass,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord 
hi^h  admiral,  or  the  lords  commiasionen 
orthe  admiralty.  The  passes  were  made 
out  at  the  admiralty,  containing  a  veiy 
few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a 
scolloped  indenture  was  made ;  the  scol- 
loped tops  were  sent  to  Barbery,  and  bo- 
ing  put  in  possession  of  their  cniisere,  the 
comraanderB  were  instructed  to  suffer  all 
)>en»)ns  to  pass  who  had  passes  that 
would  fit  these  scolloped  tops. 


Mbdium  (Latin,  ndddk  or  mean),  in 
science ;  the  i^iace'  or  substance  through 
which  a  body  moves  or  acts.  Thus  air  is 
the  medium  through  which  sound  is 
transmitted,  light  passes,  &c.  A  trans- 
parent mecfifum  is  that  which  allows  the 
"nee  passage  of  re^s  of  light;  a  tefiraeUng^ 
medium  is  one  which  turns  them  aside  in 
their  coune.'-Mediam,  in  logic  (See  Syt" 
k^nsm.) 

Medium,  Circulating.  (See  Cireu- 
laiing  Medium,) 

Medlar  (matpiius  Otrmanica) ;  a  small 
European  tree,  allied  to  and  somewhat 
resemblinff  the  quince,  and  belonging  to 
the  natunu  femily  rosaeeiE,  The  lowers 
are  moderately  large,  white,  and  solitary 
at  the  extremities  of  th^  branches ;  the 
calyx  and  peduncles  are  cottony ;  the  fiiiit, 
in  the  cultivated  vfideties,  is  large,  and, 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  exces- 
sive] v  austere  and  astringent  taste.  The 
medura  do  not  ripen  namraUy  on  the  tree, 
but  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  and 
iqiread  upon  straw  till  they  become  soft, 
and  approach  the  state  of  decomposition. 
They  have  now  a  sweet,  vinous -flavor, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
most  people. 

Mkdoc  ;  fermeriy  a  countiy  of  France, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guieime,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  sea,  in  the  present 
department  of  the  Gironde.  A  great  part 
of  It  is  covered  with  woods  and  marshes, 
but,  alonff  the  Garonne,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yieku  excellent  wines.  (See  Bcrde* 
laismnes,) 

Medulla,  in  anatomy;  the  fet  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  cavity  of  a  long 
bone.    (See  Bones,  and  Marrow,) 

MeduUa,  in  vegetable;  pbvsiology,  the 
nith  of  plants,  is  lodged  in  the  centre  or 
neart  ot  the  vegetable  body.  In  the  parts 
most  endued  with  life,  like  the  root, 
or  especially  young  growing  stems  or 
brancnes,  the  meduUa  is  usually  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  but  tolerably  firm,  though 
rather  Initde.  Its  color  is  pale  green,  or 
yellowish,  with  a  watery  transparency^ 
the  substance  being  very  juicy.  Its 
juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  of 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant,  they  be- 
ing more  of  the  nature  of  sap.  In 
branches  or  stems  more  advanced  in 
growth,  the  medulla  is  found  of  a  drier,  / 
more  white,  and  ovidentiy  cellular  texture. 
In  this  state,  it  is  well  known  in  the  full 
grown  bnmcbes  of  elder,  the  stems  of 
rushes,  6lc  In  these,  it  is  diy,  highly 
cellular,  snow  white,,  extremely  light  and 
compressible,  though  but  slightly  elastic 
In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  no  vessels 
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are  perceptible  in  the  pith,  hut  in  some, 
entne  yeasels,  conveying  proper  juice,  are 
present,  as  in  the  gum  elastic  fig-tree,  the 
proper  juice  of  which  is  seen  exuding 
opom  dinerent  points  of  the  pith,  in  a  hori- 
zontal secdou  of  the  stem.  Little  is  yet 
known,  with  certainty,  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  pith.  .  It  appean,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  mere  retteretion  of  the 
cellular  envelope,  and  subservient  to  the 
Vessels  which  surround,  and  occasionally 
pass  through  it 

MxDUSA.    (See  Oorvont.) 

MssMfAif,  John,  a  Dutcn  scholar  and 
statesman,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1753^ 
was  the  only  son  of  Gerani  Meerman, 
knovni  as  the  author  of  a  Thuavarus  Jik^ 
ri»  cimlU  el  canbnicij  and  Originea  T^/po- 
graphic4tj  and  who  had  been  created  bar- 
on of  the  German  eifipire.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Rotterdam,  and,  while  hardly  ten 
years  old,  translated  and  published,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  fiither,  Moli^re's 
Mcariagt  Forci,  He  then  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  at  Leipsic  under  Emesti,  and  at 
Gottmsen  under  Heyne.  After  travelling 
throucn  England,  Italy  and  France,  he 
took  Uie  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Ley- 
den.  The  number  of  his  writings,  on 
different  subjects,  proves  his  extensive 
knowledffe,  and  his  zeal  for  virtue  and 
piety.  In  1787,  in  company  vrith  his 
wife,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  published  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  his  travels,  in  11  volumes.  His 
time  and  labors  were  also  emploved  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  the  church,  .and 
literary  institutions.  Under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  he  was  director  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  public  instruction  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland.  Some  years  before 
his  death,  the  dignity  of  senator  of  France 
vnis  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  called 
to  Paris.  After  the  restoration,  be  returned 
to  his  country,  and  died  in  1816.  Besides 
his  Travels,  his  History  of  William,  count 
of  Holland,  and  an  edition,  with  notes,  of 
the  lEtioirt  des  Vwagu  fmU  par  PEm- 
perewr  ChairUs  F,  hy  J,  Vcmainuaty  de- 
serve mention.  As  director  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  aJso  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Jacar^ 
haJunvan  Wdm»chapptntn  Kun$ttn  in  het 
Komgrjfk  Holland  over  de  Jaren  1806—7. 
His  widow,  an  esteemed  poetess,  has 
written  his  life.  His  valuable  library,  the 
catalogue  of  which  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Hague,  in 
1824,  and  brought  171,000  Dutch  guilders^ 
Q2,0(X)  of  which  were  paid  for  the  manu- 


scripts.   The  prices  have  be^i  printed. 

Meerschaum.    (See  MagnuiU.) 

MBOfitA;  one  of  the  Furies.  (See 
Eumenidea,) 

MAOALOifT.    (See  Megatheiium,) 

Meoalopous  (L  e.  Iwrge  eUy!^ ;  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  cities  at 
Greece,  on  the  Helisson,  containing 
many  temples,  a  stoa,  &.C.  The  theatre 
of  Me^pdopolis  was  the  lar^eest  in  Greece. 
The  city  was  built  at  the  suggestion 
of  Epaminondas,  after  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  at  Leuctra,  about  368  B.  €.,  as  a 
city  of  the  BcBotian  league,  and  was  peo- 
pled firom  38  cities.  It  is,  at  present,  the 
mconstderable  place  Sinano.  Philopce- 
men,  Polybius,  and  other  distinguisbed 
men,  were  bom  here. 

Meoalosacrus  (Greek,  giani  Uzardj} 
an  extinct  npecies  of  lizard,  of  an  enormous 
size,  which,  according  to  Cuvier  (Rt' 
cherckei  sur  Us  Ossemmts  Jbm2e#,  vol.  ii. 
part  2,  p.  343),  woidd  be  as  large  as  a 
whfde,  it  we  assign  to  it  the  proportions 
which  its  characters  indicate.  It  wus 
discovered  in  England,  by  Mr.  Buckknd, 
and  has  also  been  found  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Meoara  ;  a  daughter  of  Creoo,  king 
of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercu- 
les, because  he  had  delivered  the  The- 
bans ftom  the  tyranny  of  the  Orehome- 
nians.  When  Hercules  went  to  hell,  by 
order  of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  o^red 
to  Megara,  by  Lycus,  a  Tbeban  «dle,  arid 
she  would  have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had 
not  Hercules  returned  that  moment  and 
punished  him  with  death.  This  murder 
dis|4eased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Hercules 
deluious,  so  that  he  killed  Megara  and  the 
three  children  he  had  by  her,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
(See  Hercules,)  Some  say  that  Megara 
did  not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
but  that  he  afterwards  marric^d  her  to  his 
friend  lolas. 

Mboara.    (See  Megaris,) 

Meoaris,  a  small  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  west  of  Attica,  occupied  the  up- 
per and  wider  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  capital  city,  Megara,  was 
rendered  illustrious,  not  onlv  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  it  maintamed  its  inde- 
pendence, but  also  by  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy, founded  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Eu- 
clid (q.  v.),  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Pau- 
sanias  (i,  40-— 44)  enumerates  its  many 
splendia  public  buildings.— See  Reinga* 
num's  Das  alU  Megaris  (Berlin,  1835). 

Megatherium,  or  Giant  Slotb;  an 
extmct  genus  of  the  sloth  fiunily,  of  which 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  only  in 
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Ameriea.  Two  species  have  been  dis- 
ooverody  the  Jl£  Ouneri  and  the  M,  Jeffer* 
Mwrn;  the  latter  was  first  described  by 
presideDt  Jefieraon,  under  the  name  of 
m^^tdomfx,  or  rrecrf  daw  (Transactions  of 
the  Am.  PhiL  Soc,  iv.  246).  The  mega- 
therium unites  some  of  the  ^neric  char- 
acter of  the  armadilloes  with  some  of 
those  of  the  sloth;  its  size  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Three  specimens  of  the  first  species  have 
been  discovered  in  South  America,  and 
one  in  Georgia.  The  only  fintfments  of 
the  second  species  hitherto  mscovered, 
were  found  in  Green  Briar  countv,  Va., 
in  a  saltpetre  cave.  (See  Godman's  Aa^ 
JVid.  HuAmf,  vol  ii,  173—201.) 

MseRiM ;  a  species  of  headache ;  a  pain 
generally  affecting  one  side  of  the  head, 
towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  andarisuiff, 
sometimes  fit)m  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  firom  rheumatic  and  gouty  af- 
fections. In  French  it  is  called  fmgrmnA» 
derived  from  JvanicraiidcL,  from  the  Greek 
V<  (signifying,  in  compound  words,  ha^f) 
and  Kfavtw  (the  tkuU\.  It  affects  chiefly  per- 
sons of  weak  nerves. 

Mehemed  Ali  Pacha.  (See  Mohamr 
mtd,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.) 

M^HUL,  Stephen  Henry,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  in- 
stitute of  France,  bom  at  Givet,  in  1763, 
received  his  first  lesscms  fiom  a  blind  or- 
ganist at  his  nadve  place,  and  became 
such  a  proficient  that,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
was  appointed  joint  oiganist  to  the  abbey 
of  Vailedieu.  The  desire  of  unproving 
his  talents  attracted  him  to  Paris  in  177^ 
He  there  studied  under  Edelmaun,  and,  af* 
lerwards,  under  Gluck ;  and,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  for  Vienna,  MdhiH 
presented  to  the  royal  academy  of  music 
the  9penL  of  Cora  and  Alonzo ;  but  his  £u- 
phrosme  and  Coradin  was  first  performed 
nt  the  comic  opera,  in  1790.  This  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  Strato- 
nice,  Irato,  Joseph,  ana  many  other  ope- 
ras, besides  the  ballets  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  Dansoroanie,  and  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  M6hul  was  one  of  the  three 
insjiectors  of  instrucdon  at  the  conserva- 
tory of  music,  from  its  creation,  in  1795, 
till  its  suppression,  in  1815.  He  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  of  music  at  tlie 
king's  cliapei,  and  professor  of  composi- 
tion at  the  royal  school  of  music.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  institute  in 
1796,  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in 
1816,  and  was  also  a  knight  of  the  le- 
ffion  of  honor.  He  died  at  Paris,  1817. 
M^hul  read  before  the  institute  two  re- 
ports iS^  VEUtt  Adud  dt  la  Musique  en 
33» 


IVtince,  and  iSicr  ks  TVavatiz  de$  JES^vet 
du  Contervatoire  h  Romt, 

MuBOM,  John  Heniy  (in  Latin,  Afeifto- 
ffiue#^  a  celebrated  physician^  was  a  native 
of  Helmst&dt,  where  he  was  bom  in  1590. 
After  travelling  in  Italy,  and  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Basil,  he  returned  home, 
and  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity or  Helmst&dt.  In  1626,  he  was 
appointed  physician  of  Lubeck,  where  he 
died,  in  1655.  His  works  are  Aurein 
Casdodori  Formula  ComiHs  Anidatroivm 
(1668, 4to.) ;  Dt  Uau  Flagrohm  in  Rtmedi* 
ca  d  venerea^  Ju^urandum  HmocroHs^ 
Gr,  d  LaLf  with  comraenuuies  relative  to 
the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  disciples^ 
&C.  After  his  dealh  appeared  his  tijeatise 
De  Cereoifftw,  PoUbusque  d  Ebricmdnibus 
extra  Viaum  oJtw. — ^Ilis  son,  Henry  Mei- 
bom,  also  a  physician,  was  bora  at  Lubeck 
in  1^8,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.  In 
1678,  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry 
and  history.  ,  He  was  the  author  of  nu-  ^ 
merous  medical  and  anatomical  disserta- 
tionS)  and  distinffuished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 
ducts  in  the  eyelids,  the  valves  of  the 
vems,  and  the  papillie  of  tlie  tongue.  His. 
principal  historical  publication,  Berum 
Germanicanm  Tom  treSf  is  a  collection 
of  writers  on  German  history.  He  also 
wrote  many  pieces  concerning  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbei|^,  and,  in 
1687,  he  published  M  SaxonuB  vf{ferwrit 
HiaUniam  hirodudio.  Heniy  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  a  learned  philolo- 
sist,  bom  at  T6nningen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  in  1630.  &tding  at  Stockholm, 
he  acquired  the  fiivor  of  queen  Christina, 
whom  he  inspired  with  much  of  the  same 
enttnisiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  poflsessed  himself.  Having  pre- 
vailed upon  his  royal  mistress  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  concert,  which  he  proposed  to 
conduct  entirely  upon  the  plan  or  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  at  which  nrofossor  Nau- 
d&us  was  to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridi- 
cule of  some  of  the  courtiers  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  performance,  excited  his  anger  so 
violenUy,  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  he  strack  M.  Bourdblot,  a 
physician,  who,  as  he&ncied,  enootnaffed 
it,  a  violent  blow  in  the  fiice.  This  indis- 
cretion induced  him  to  <}uit  Sweden  for 
Denmark,  where  he  obtamed  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was 
eventually  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  roy- 
al counsellor,  and  made  president  of  the 
customs.    His  inattention  to  the  duties  of 
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liJB  post  soon  caused  his  removal,  on 
which  he  nepaired  to  AmsteniaiD,  and  be- 
came historical  profeaBor  there,  but  lost 
this  appointment,  also,  by  his  petulance 
in  refusing  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of 
one  of  the  principal  buigomasteFS.  After 
visiting  France  and  England,  Meibomius 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there,  in 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of 
the  seven  .Greeic  musical  writers,  Aristox- 
enus,  Euclid,  Nicomacbus,  Alypius,  Gau- 
dentins,  Bacchius,  and  Aristides  Quintilia- 
nus,  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  Jh 
Musica  of  Mardanus  Felix.  His  other 
writings  are  Dialogues  on  Proportions,  On 
the  Construction  of  the  Trireme  Galleys  of 
the  Ancients,  and  an  edition  of  Diogeiut 
Laertiua  (2  vols.,  4to.).  ^ 

Meinau  ;  a  charming  island  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to  Con- 
stance, widi  50  inhabitants  and  an  ancient 
castle.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  dravellem 
.  in  Switzerland. 

Msi!TKRs,  Christopher,  born  at  Otten- 
dorf,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1747,  stud- 
ied at  G6ttingen  from  1767,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers 
there.  His  worics  are  very  numerous,  on 
various  subjects,  and  of  unequal  merit. 
As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in 
organizing, and  promoting  the  prosperi^ 
of  his  university  was  untuing,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  histoiy  of 
the  university  was  left  incomplete.  His 
ftivorite  study  was  the  history  of  human 
civitization,  and  particularly  of  religion,  to 
which  some  of  his  earliest  writings,  aniong 
them  his  HiHoria  DoctriauB  de  Deo  vero, 
relate.  His  latest  work  on  this  subject, 
Mgemeint  hritiMhe  QtacUchU  dor  ReUgion 
(Hanover,  1806, 2  vols.),  is,  however,  more 
defective  in  acu^eness  of  criticism  and 
clearness  of  arrangement  than  his  previ- 
ous writings.  Some  of  his  earlier  treatises 
bear  the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm  and 
independent  thinker.  From  his  writings 
on  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  from 
his  learned  lives  of  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  15th  and  16tii  centuries,  a  new 
Bayle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and 
defence.  A  French  translation  of  liis  His- 
tory of  the  Ori^n,  Progress  and  Decline 
of  Learning  in  Greece  and  Rome  procur- 
ed his  election  into  the  national  institute. 
He  died  in  1810. 

MEiNuroEit,  Saxe  (in  Grerman,  SiuA<en- 
Jlfetiisngefi-fGZeAiirgAmtfen);  a  duchy  in 
the  G^raan  confederation,  belonging  to 
the  ducal  house  of  Saxe-M^ingen,  of 
the  Gotha  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line. 

SSee  Saxonv,)     The  population  of  the 
lucby  is  190^500,  on  an  area  of  870  square 


miles,  about  one  half  of  wlUch  was  ac- 
quired in  1896,  by  the  extinction  of  tlie 
male  Saxe-Gotha  line.  The  duke,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  other  princes  of  the 
Saxon  Ernestine  line,  has  the  Idtfa  vote  in 
the  diet^  and  has  by  himself  one  vote  in 
the  D^emiNi.  The  religion  is  Lutheran. 
In  1834,  a  new  constitution  was  granted 
by  the  duke  to  the  part  of  the  present 
duchy  then  under  his  government,  admit- 
ting the  peasants  to  the  ducal  diet  as  m 
third  estate.  The  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men ;  income, 
750,000  guilders;  debt,  2,500,000.  The 
capita]  is  Meininjron,  with  4500  inhabit- 
ants, contalnii^  a  laige  and  handsome  du- 
cal palace,  with  a  lu>rary  of  34,000  vol- 
umes and  the  state  archives.  (See  GennO' 
ny]  Long.l0^24'E.;laL50P35'N. 
.  Meiohite.'    (See  ScapolUe,) 

Meissen,  the  oldest  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  was  built  by  the  emperor  H^i- 
ry  I,  in  9§S2,  as  a  bulwaik  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sclavonians.  It  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe;  population, 
4100.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  school,  estab- 
lished by  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1543,  in 
the  building  of  tiie  ancient  Aftii  monaste- 
ry. Lon.  13^27' E.;laL5ri9' N.  The 
cathedral,  an  old  monument  of  German 
art,  is  a  remarkable  building.  The  por- 
celain manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
here  since  1710. 

MeissnAr,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Bautzen,  in  1753,  studied  law  and  die 
belles-lettres  at  Leipeic  and  Wittenberg 
from  1773  to  76,  and  died  at  Fulda, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  high  semi- 
naries of  education,  in  1807.  He  was  al- 
so, for  some  time,  professor  of  lesthetics 
and  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His 
works  veere,  at  one  period,  very  popular 
in  Germany.  A  glowing  ima^ation,  an 
easy  style,  grace,  wit,  and  a  bnlliant  man- 
ner, united  with  a  delicate  tone  of  gallan- 
try, were  the  causes  of  his  success  His 
principal  productions  are  comic  operas,  in 
the  French  style ;  Sketches,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  auecdot^  tales,  &c.; 
several  historical  romances,  as  Alcibiades, 
Bianca  Capello,  &c.  He  also  translated 
Hume's  History  of  England. 

Mela,  Pomponius;  a  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  firat  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Litde  more  is  known  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three 
books,  in  the  Latin  language,  De  Situ  Or- 
bis,  containing  a  concise  view  of  the  state 
of  the  worid,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Among  the  latest 
and  best  editions  of  this  woric  are  that  of 
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Abr.  Qfonoviiu,  (Lugd.  Bat,  1782,  SvoA 
and  the  yery  complete  one  of  C.  H. 
Ttechuckius  (Leipac,  1807,  7  yola.,  8va), 
and  the  more  compendiouB  one  by  Wei- 
chert  (Leipeic,  1616).  p 

MKL4MPU8 ;  the  son  d  Amythaon  and 
Idomenea,  and  brother  to  Bias.  Fable 
relates  many  wonderful  things  ojf  his  skill 
in  the  healing  and  prophetic  aits.  Two 
serpents  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
taken  under  his  protection  and  brought 
up,  having  licked  his  ears  while  he  was 
sleeping,  he  found  that  they  were  opened 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  voices  of  birds  and  insects, 
and  could  reveal  to  mankind  eveiy  thing 
that  these  voices  indicated  conceining  the 
future.  Bias  fell  in  love  with  the  iiur  Pe- 
ro^  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  the 
uncle  of  the  two  brothere,  but  he  reauir- 
ed,  as  a  nuptial  present  fi>r  his  daughter, 
the  herd  or  oxen  belonging  to  IphicTus,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  Melampus  undertook 
to  steal  the  herd  for  his  brother,  but  was 
detected  and  imprisoned.  He,  hovirever, 
succeeded,  by  his  prophedc  art,  in  gaining 
the  fiivor  of  t phiclus,  who  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  sent  the  oxen,  as  a  present,  to 
Bias.  Melampus  married  If^iianassa,  the 
daughter  of  Prcntus,  king  of  Anos,  and 
received  with  her,  as  a  dowry,  a  third  part 
of  the  kinffdom.  The  dme  in  which  he 
lived  Is  unknown ;  he  is  ffeneraUy  oonsid- 
ered,  however,  as  having  been  a  wise  man, 
who  was  well  skilled  m  all  tbeaneient 
mythology,  and  who  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  into  Greece,  on 
which  account  he  received  divine  honors. 

Mei^aitcholt.  (See  MMUd  Derange-^ 
me$U.) 

Mklanghthon,  Philip,  Luther^  fellow 
laborer  in  the  reformation,  was  bom  Feb. 
16, 1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  His  father,  George  ScJiwaitz- 
erd,  was  keeper  of  the  armoiy  of  the 
count  palatine,  and  died  in  1507,  and  his 
mother,  Barbara,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
learned  Reuchlin.  He  was  distinguished, 
at  an  early  age,  by  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments. His  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages,  during  his  biwhood,  made  him 
a  pecuBar  favorite  with  Keuchlin.  At  bis 
advice,  he  changed  his  name,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  learned  at  that  time, 
from  Schwartzerd  (Blackearth),  into  the 
Greek  name  Melanchtbon,  of  the  same 
signification,  and,  in  1510,  went  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  Here  be  was 
preeminent  in  philological  and  philosopl)- 
ical  studies,  so  that,  m  the  next  year,  he 
was  deemed  qualified  for  the  degree  of 


bachelor  of  phildeophy,  and  was  made 
instructor  of  some  youn|[  counts.  But  9^ 
this  university  denied  bun  the  disnity  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  went 
to  Tfibingen,  in  1512,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  former  studies,  he  devoted  himself 
peiticulariy  to  theok^,  and,  in  1514^  af- 
ter obtaining  the  degree  of  master,  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is 
proved  by  a  Groek  panunar,  which  he 
published  about  this  time.  The  ability  of 
his  lectures  soon  gained  him  universal 
esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himself 
gave'  him,  in  1518,  the  praise  of  uncom- 
mon research,  correct  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 
T&lnngen  had  to  lament  t^e  loss  of  its 
chief  ornament,  when  Melanchtbon,  being 
invited,  on  Reuchlin's  recemmendation, 
to  Wittenberg,  appeared,  in  1518,  at  this 
universirv,  in  his  23d  yea|-,  as  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  hterature. 
His  enlighloied  mind  soon  decided  him 
in  fiivor  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth ; 
and  his  judgment,  ripened  by  clasBical 
study,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and 
critic,  the  uncommon  distinctttesB  and 
order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and 
grace  over  whatever  he  discuswd,  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  from 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  staadftst  zeal 
with  which  he  held  and  defended  the 
truth  when  found,— ^is  combination  of 
great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all  times  rare, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  ^e  rofermation,  in  connexion 
with  Luther's  activity,  i^rit  and  enter- 
prise. Melanchtbon's  superiority  as  a 
scholar,  his  mild,  amiable  character,  the 
moderation  and  candor  with  which  he 
treated  the  opposite  parQr,  made  him  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  a  mediator.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  sofien  the 
rigor  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  the 
new  doctrines  to  those  who  wero  pro- 
possessed  against  them*  His  Loci  ihioUh 
gieij  whkh  appeared  first  in  1521,  opened 
the  path  to  an  exposition  of  the  Chiistian 
creed,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  in- 
telligible, and  became  the  model  to  all 
Protestant  writers  of  dogmatics.  He 
urged  decidedly,  in  1529^  the  protest 
ai^iinst  the  resolves  of  the  diet  of  Spue, 
which  gave  his  party  its  name.  He  drow 
up,  in  1580,  the  celebrated  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  This  and  the  apology  fm-it, 
which  be  composed  soon  after,  carried 
the  reputation  of  bis  name  through  all 
Europe.  Francis  I  invited  him  to  FVance, 
in  1535,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  confer- 
ence with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorfoonne, 
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and  he  soon  after  received  a  siinllar  invi- 
tatioD  to  England.  Political  reatona  pre- 
vented him  from  acceptinff  either  of  the 
invitations.  He  went  to  Worms  in  1541, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Ratisbon,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  confer- 
ences commenced  there  with  the  Catho- 
hcs.  But,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation,  which  he  there  manifested, 
felled,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
papal  legate,  to  produce  the  peace  which 
he  so  earnestly  desired;  and  wiiile  the 
reasoimble  part  of  the  Catholics  learned, 
on  this  occasion,  to  respect  him  more 
hi|^y,  he  had  to  endure,  fiom  his  own 
party,  bitter  reproaches,  for  the  steps  for 
eftecting  a  compromise,  upon  which  he 
had  ventured  after  mature  deliberation. 
The  same  diing  happened  to  him,  when, 
having  been  invited  to  Bonn,  in  1543,  by 
the  elector  Hermann  of  Cologne,  he  tried 
to  introduce  the  elector's  plans  of  reforma- 
tion in  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the 
Catholics.  Meanwhile,  neither  Luther, 
nor  any  other  of  his  friends,  who  knew 
his  noble  heart  and  upright  piety,  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  or  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gospel 
Much  as  Melanchthon  had  to  suffer  fit>m 
Luther's  vehemence,  the  friendship  of 
these  two. noble  spirited  men,  agreeing  in 
sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbrcMcen 
till  Luther's  death,  whom  Melanchthon 
lamented  with  the  feelings  of  a  son.  A 
great  part  of  the  confidence  which  Luther 
had  enjoyed,  now  fell  to  him.  Germany 
had  already  called  him  her  teacher,  and 
Wittenbera  revered  in  him  its  only  sup- 
port, and  the  restorer  of  its  university,  after 
the  Smalcaldic  war,  during  which  be  fled 
hither  and  thither,  and  spent  sometime  in 
Weimar.  The  new  elector,  Maurice,  also 
treated  him  vrith  distinction,  and  did 
nothing  in  religious  matters  without  his 
advice.  But  some  theologians,  who 
would  ftun  have  been  the  sole  heirs  of 
Luther's  glory,  could  not  forgive  him, 
that  love  to  Wittenbeig  had  induced  him 
to  submit  to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered 
himself  suspected  by  the  whole  Lutheran 
chureh,and  that  the  Protestants  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  regarding  him  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  their  faith.  They  attacked 
his  dogmas,  and  raised  suspicions  of 
his  orthodoxy.  Melanchthon  had  indeed 
shown,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Catho- 
lics, that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and  even 
a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
Erous  as  to  Luther.  Moreover,  the 
b1  approach  of  his  views  (respecting 
^  cesence  of  Christ  in  the  supper)  to 


the  Swiss  reformers,  was  known,  and  the 
alteration  w£ich'he  had,  in  consequence, 
made  m  the  article  of  the  Augsbuzg  con- 
fession concerning  the  supper,  was  cen- 
sured by  fiiend  and  ft>e.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  justification  more 
definitely,  and,  acoordinff  to  his  convic- 
tions, more  scripturally,  Doth  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  JLoct  tkioUmcij  and  in 
other  public  writings,  and  explieitly 
avowed  his  deviation  fix>m  the  Augustine 
system,  by  the  aasection  that  the  nee  will 
of  man  must  and  could  cooperate  in  hid 
improvement, — as  all  will  perceive  who 
read  his  worits  with  attention.  His  habit 
of  continually  advancing  in  his  researches, 
and  conecting  his  opinions,  had,  unques- 
tionably, a  greater  share  in  thk  change 
than  his  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  fiiom  the  last  cause,  he 
often  used  milder  language  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutherans ;  but  that 
firom  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit  of 
compliance,  be  ever  yielded,  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  evangeUcal  tnith,  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  introduction  of  the 
Augsburg  Interim  into  Saxony,  in  which, 
after  long  deliberation,  Mekmchthon  acqui- 
esced in  1549,  under  conditions  which 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient 
abuses,  seemed,  to  the  more  zealous,  the 
most  fittinjf  occasion  of  assailing  him. 
The  vexatious  disputes  respecting  the 
greater  or  less  imfwrtanoe  of  indiroreat 
matterSfConskiered  in  relicious  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  Flacius ;  the 
compkints  which  Osiander  urged  against 
him,  in  1557,  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  contro- 
versies respecting  the  cooperation  of  firee 
will  in  man's  improvement,  in  which 
Flacius  engaged  him  shortly  before  his 
death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
labored and  sensitive  spirit  The  investi- 
gation of  his  orthodoxy,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  Naumberg,  in  1554,  resulted  in 
his  entire  justification ;  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  took  place  there  viith  his  ene- 
mies, was,  nevertheless,  merely  apparent ; 
and  their  opposition  frustrated  die  last 
attempt,  whkh  he  made  in  1557,  at  a  con- 
vention at  Worms,  ui  the  name  of  his 
party,  to  produce  a  cooipromise  with  the 
Catholics.  The  unity  or  the  church  was, 
therefore,  Melanchthon's  last  wish,  when 
he  died  at  Wittenberg,  April  19,1560,63 
^eara  of  age.  A  son  survived  him,  who 
mherited  the  virtues  but  not  the  senius 
of  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  mamed  in 
Wittenbere.  His  eldest  dausfater  died 
in  1547;  his  wife,  in  1557.  The  over? 
anxious  mind  of  this  good  and  amiable 
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woman  had  often  saddened  his  domestic 
peace ;  but  he  was  no  where  more  amiable 
than  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunil^.  Mfldesty 
and  humility  were  exhibited  m  his  bodily 
appearance.  No  one,  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  would  have  recocnised  the 
great  reformer,  in  his  almost  £nilnutiYe 
ngure,  which  always  continued  meagre, 
fi^m  his  abstemiousness  and  industry. 
But  his  hi^h,  arohed  and  open  forehead, 
and  his  bright,  handsome  eyes,  announc- 
ed the  eneraetic,  lively  mind^  which  this 
^ight  coyenng  enclosed,  and  which  light- 
ed up  his  countenance  when  he  spoke. 
In  his  conveisation,  pleasantries  were  in- 
tertniugied  with  the  most  sagacious  re- 
marks, and  no  one  left  him  without  havinc 
been  instructed  and  pleased.  He  loved 
to  see  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so 
liberal  towaids  the  needy,  that  he  some- 
times involved  himself  in  embanassments. 
His  ready  benevolence,  which  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  em- 
braced all  who  approached  him.  Open 
and  unsuspicious,  he  always  spoke  from 
the  heart;  piety,  a  dignined  simplicity, 
and  innocence  of  manners,  generositv  and 
candor,  were  to  him  so  natural,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  ascribe  opposite 
mialities  to  any  man ;  often  deceived  and 
abused,  he  was  k>ng  in  learning  the  arts 
and  ignoble  nassions  which  so  often  stood 
in  the  way  or  his  best  intentions.  But  this 
unsuspecting,  benevolent  character,  gained 
him  the  devoted  love  of  his  disciples. 
Feom  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  students 
flocked  to  Wittenbew,  in  order  to  assem- 
ble around  him ;  and  me  spirit  of  profound 
and  impartial  investiffation  which  he  in- 
culcateo,  had  a  benencial  influence  long 
after  his  death ;  and  his  exerticms  to  pro- 
mote education  in  general  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  I^  therefore,  stronger  energies 
and  greater  deeds  must  be  allowed  to 
other  distinsuished  men  of  his  age,  he 
will  always  De  considered  the  most  amia- 
ble, pure  and  learned. 

]i»LAiieE8«  (French,  sijgnifying  mifed- 
lamea);  particularly  used  in  French  litera- 
ture on  the  titles  of  misceUaneous  woriu, 
as  Mdimg€9tir49d^unegrande  BibKolKique 
<70  vols.,  Paris,  1779—1788). 

Mklanitk.    (See  QanuL) 

Melas  (Greek,  blaek);  a  word  which, 
entire  or  abbreviated,  appean  in  manv 
compound  words  used  in  Engli^,  as  hmc* 
imehobf ;  chieflv,  however,  scientific  terms, 
botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical  and 
medical  names. 

M  BLAB  ;  an  Austrian  general,  who, 
in  1793  and  1794,  was  employed  as 
mijjor>genflnl,  and  then  as  lieutenant 


field-maishal  on  the  8ambrB»  and  in  the 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and,  in 
Mareh,  1796,  to  that  of  Italy,  which  he 
commanded  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards served  under  difllerent  general^ 
who  succeeded  him.  In  1799,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Russians  under 
Suwarrow.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cassano ;  was  present  at  those 
of  Trebia  and  Novi ;  beat  Championnet  at 
Genok  (November  3),  and  took  Ooni.  In 
180Q,  he  lost  the  batde  of  Marengo.  He 
died  in  1807. 
Mblasses.  (See  MoUu§e$.) 
Mblcarthus.  (See  Hercuut.) 
Melchisepek  (i.  e.  long  of  rupUeous- 
ncM)  is  called,  in  Genesis  7xiv,  18),  Ammt 
oT  SaUnii,  and  yfiiuA  of  Me  Afofl  jH^% 
God.  He  is  there  said  to  have  ofifered 
Abram  bread  and  wine,  after  the  victory 
of  the  latter  over  the  four  kingji,  to  have 
blessed  him,  and  to  have  received  tithes 
of  the  booty.  Jesus  is  called  (Heh.  vi,  20; 
vii,  1—22)  a  IMrffiutj  c^Ur  tAe  order  ^f 
MekkueddL  The  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  the  dignity,  kingdom,  &c.,  ei 
Melchisedek,  are  not  satisfiu^rily  ex- 
plained by  critics. 

MBLcmTEs  (Syrian,  jtoyoliiCt)  was  the 
name  given,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies) to  those  Oriental  ChrislianB  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  orders^  sub- 
mitted to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chakedon.  (q.  v.)  It  was,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, given,  to  the  Jacobites  in  Mesopota- 
mia, and  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  who  were 
united  with  the  Roman  churoh. 

Melchthal,  AaifOLn  op  (so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the 
canton  of  Underwalden) ;  one  of  the 
founden  of  the  fteedom  of  Switzeriand. 
Tlie  governor  of  the  district,  under  Albert 
of  Austria,  having  caused  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  be  taken  fiom  the  plou|^  of  Arnold's 
&ther,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of  the 
tyrant  added  the  words,  ''The  peasants 
may.  drag  the  plou|^  themselves,  if  they 
want  brnd."  Arnold,  exasperated  by  thei 
insult,  wounded  the  servant,  and  saved 
himself  by  flight;  but  his  fiither  experi- 
enced the  vengeance  of  the  goveinor,  who 
deprived  him  of  sight  Arnold  now  con- 
spired with  two  finends,  Ftot  and  Staufl*- 
acher,  and  all  three  bound  themselves  by 
^JUl  oath,  on  a  night  of  November,  1307,  at 
Grutlin  (R6tli),  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Waldstetter  (see  Lueaiu),  to  effect  the 
detiverance  of  tneir  country.  Th^  prom- 
ised each  in  his  own  canton  to  defend  the- 
cause  of  the  people,  and,  with  the 
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ance  of  the  communes,  to  restore  it,  at 
every  sacrifice,  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
riffhts.  It  was  expressly  agreed  not  to 
injure  the  count  of  Hapebuig  in  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  rights,  not  to  separate 
from  the  German  empire,  and  not  to  deny 
their  dues  to  the  abbeys,  or  the  nobles. 
They  were  to  avoid,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
sheidmg  the  blood  of  the  territorial  offi- 
cen,  since  their  only  object  was  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  and  theur  posterity  the 
fieedom  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
(See  SwUzedand.) 
Melcombe,  lord.  (See  DodingUnL) 
Meleager  ;  the  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
Calydon ;  according  to  some,  of  Mars  and 
Ahhiea.  Aflo'  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
Parc8B  came  to  Althtea,  and  determined  his 
fiite.  Clotho  said  that  he  would  be  mag- 
nanimous, Lachcsis  that  he  would  be  val- 
iant, and  Atropos  that  he  should  not  die 
until  the  brand  which  lay  upon  the  hearth 
was  consumed.  AlthsBa  immediately 
snatched  the  brand  from  the  fire,  and 
preserved  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Mele- 
ager soon  distinffuished  himself  as  a  hero. 
He  accompanied  the  Ai^nautic  expedi- 
tion, gained  the  prize  for  throwing  the  dis- 
cus at  the  fimend  games  established  by 
Acastiis,  and  distinguished  himself  partic- 
ulariy  at  the  Calydonian  hunt  (See  Coly- 
ehm.)  He  killed  the  boar,  and  gave  the 
akin  ci  the  animal,  as  the  highest  token 
of  renrd,  to  his  beloved  AtaJanis,  who 
had  given  the  beast  the  fint  wound.  The 
brothets  of  his  mother,  Idrus,  Plexippus 
and  Lynceus,  oonceivinff  themselves  to 
have  been  injured,  robbed  Atalanta  of  the 
skin,  while  she  was  returning  home  to 
Arcadia.  Meleager,  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  restore  the  skin,  slew  them  all 
three.  Ahhcea,  furious  widi  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  brothers,  seized  the  fiital 
brand,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire ;  upon  which 
Meleagei^  died  in  sreat  agony.  Hus  story 
IS  difiTerently  told  By  other  writen.  Two 
excellent  statues  of  Meleager  have  come 
down  to  us  fiom  antiquity. 

Meleager,  a  Greek  poet,  in  the  first 
century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria, 
and  a  resident  at  Tyre,  died  in  the  isle  of 
Cos,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  latter 
[Mirt  of  his  life.  His  compositions,  con- 
sisting of  short  pieces,  or  epigrams,  are 
among  the  most  beautifu]  relics  preserved 
in  the  Grecian  Anthology  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
the  simple  elegance  of  their  style  and  sen- 
timent, are  finely  coutrasted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  more  recent  bards  in  the  same 
ooUection.  Some  of  the  verses  of  Mele* 
ager  have  been  transUted  into  English  by 


the  reverend  R.  BUnd  and  others,  in  9^ 
lections  from  the  Anthok>gy. 

Msuu>A,  or  Meuta  ;  a  small  island  of 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia; 
k>n.ird(yE.;lat.43»45'N.  Fromia22 
to  1825,  loud  explosions  were  repeatedly 
heard  on  the  island,  attended  with  a  coq- 
sidenbk  acitation,  and  supposed  to  be  oc- 
sioned  by  Uie  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  or 
by  dkichar^  of  some  kind  of  gas  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  ( See  Partsch's 
Account  (in  German,  Vienna,  1826.)  Some 
writers  consider  it  the  place  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.    {SeeMdUa.) 

Melktians  ;  the  followers  of  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  who,  in 
the  year  306,'  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  had  a  dispute  with  Peter,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
readmission  of  some  lapsed  Christians, 
whom  he  (Meletius)  rejected.  Meletius 
was  deposed  by  Pet6r,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence,  and  even  assumed 
the  right  of  consecrating  presbyters, 
which,  by  the.  laws  of  Egypt,  belonsed 
only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
gravity  and  eloquence  drew  many  to  his 
party.  The  dissensions  thereby  caused 
among  the  EgjrptiBn  clergy  lasted,  even 
after  the  council  of  Nice  had  fi>rbidde|^ 
Meletius  to  exeroise  the  episcopal  duties, 
till  almost  the  end  of  the  fburtn  century. 
The  Meletians  joined  with  the  Arians 
against  the  par^  of  the  orthodox  Athana- 
sius,  Inshop  eft  AlexandrilB^  but  without 
adopting  their  heresy.  Schismatics  of  the 
same  name  arose  at  Antioch,  when  Mele- 
tius of  Mefitene,  in  Armenia,  was  chosen 
bishop  (960)  by  the  Arians,  and  was  after- 
wards driven  out,  on  account  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. Those  who  considered  him  as  the 
true  bishop,  and  adhered  to  him  alone, 
when  he  returned  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
were  .called  MeUtUms.  At  his  death, 
which  took  phice  in  the  year  381,  this 
name  was  discontinued ;  yet  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  church  at  Antioch  did  not 
cease  till  a  later  date.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  churehes  reckon  this  Meletius 
among  their  saints. 

Meligerta,  Mblicertes,  or  Mblicrr- 
TD8 ;  son  of  Ino,  or  Leucothen,  wbo,  being 
persecuted  bv  Juno,  leapt  into  the  sea. 
(See  hoj  and  Muantu.)  Melicerta  was 
changed  into  a  sea-god,  and  received  the 
name  of  PaUtmon,  Sailors  reverenced 
him  as  their  protector,  who  carried  thetf 
shattered  ships  safely  into  port,  whence  he 
was  called  Portumnua  (q.  v.)  by  the  Ro- 
mans. He  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  large  blue  beard,  a  kev  in  his 
hand,  or  hanging  over  his  shouUler,  and 
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Bwhnminff.  The  chief  deities  of  the  sea 
are  described  riding  in  a  chariot  In  ma- 
ny seaport  towns,  temples  were  erected 
in  honor  of  him,  and,  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  children  were  offered  to  him. 

Melilot  (mdUotus  qffiekudiiU  a  legu- 
minous plant,  somewhat  resemoling  clo- 
ver, and  formerly  referred  to  that  genus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  natu- 
ralized in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  root  is  biennial,  and  gives  out  one  or 
sevend  stems,  which  attain  the  heieht  of 
one  or  two  feet,  and  are  provided  with 
trifoliate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  serrated 
on  the  manpu ;  the  flowers  are  small,  nu- 
merous, pale  yellow,  tfnd  are  disposed  in 
long  racemes  in  tlie  axiki  of  the  superior 
leaves ;  they  are  succeeded  by  an  almost 
^lobular  pod,  containing  a  solitaiy  seed. 
V^en  fresh,  the  plant  nas  a  slight  odor, 
which  liecomes  stronger,  and  very  pleas- 
ant, after  it  has  been  dned.  It  seems  to 
render  hay  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
cattle,  who,  in  general,  and  more  especial- 
ly sheep  and  goats,  are  very  fond  of  it  It 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil,  but,  in 
general,  is  not  cultivated  sepmuely.  The 
celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  is  said  to  owe 
its  excellence  partly  to  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  this  f^nt,  which  are  bruised  and 
mixed  with  the  curd. 

MELiin)A ;  a  kincdom  of  Zanguebar,  on 
the  el»tern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian 

.ocean,  having  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo 
on  the  north,  and  that  of  Zanzibar  on  Jthe 
south.  Little  is  known  of  the  country, 
except  its  sea-coast  The  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  native  negroes,  but 
the  rulers  and  principal  people  are  Arabs. 
Mdmdoj  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  in  lat  3°  IS'  S.,  Ion.  40°  £/  £. 
It  is.  large,  well  built,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  mosques.  Its  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Asiat- 
ics, being  rarely  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  exports  are  gold,  copper,  iron  and 

.  wax ;  provisions  are  abundant,  and  easily 
obtained.  Vasco  de  Gama  was  well  re- 
ceived here,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese soon  became  insupportable  to  the 
inhabitants;  a  war  ensued,  and  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  re- 
tained .possession  of  it  till  1696,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Arabs. 

Melissus,  son  of  Ithagenea,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa,  flourished  about  444  B.  C. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his 
Country  as  a  statesman  i^id  naval  com- 
mander. As  a  philosopher,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  belonjnng  to  the  Eleatic  (q.  v.) 

^  school;  he  dinered  from  Parmenides  in 
many  points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic 


system  with  still  stricter  consistency.  Par- 
menides allowed  credit  to  experience  ob- 
tained through  the  senses ;  Melissus  repre- 
sented all  existence  as  one  eternal,  unlim- 
ited and  immutable,  yet  material  being, 
and  rejected  the  experience  obtained 
thW>ugh  the  senses  ;  he  also  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  known,  viith  cer- 
tainty, respecting  the  gods. 

Melita.  It  is  related,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  Paul,  on  his  voya«^  to 
Rome,  was  cast  away  on  the  island  of  Me- 
lita. This  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  the  jsland  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  was  MdUa ;  but  some  critics 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  D^lmada,  in  the 
Adriatic.  (See  Paul,  Mdeda,  and  Mal- 
ta.) 

Mellite,  or  Honey-Stone,  in  mine- 
ralogy, takes  its  name  from  its  yellow 
color,  like  that  of  honey.  Its  primitive 
figure  is  an  octahedron.  The  crystals  are 
small ;  their  surface  is  commonly  smooth 
and  shining.  Internally,  it  is  ^lendent. 
It  is  transparent,  passing  into  the  opaque, 
and  possesses  double  refraction.  It  is  soft- 
er than  amber,  and  brittle.  Specific  grav- 
ity 1.5.  to  1.7.  It  becomes  electric  by 
fiiction.  It  occurs  on  bituminous  wood 
and  earthy  coal,  at  a  single  locality  in  i 
Thuritt^a.  It  consists  of  46  mellitic 
acid,  16  alumine,  and  38  water. 

Mellitic  Acid;  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  the  mellite,  or  honeystone.  It  is 
procured  by  reducing  the  mellite  to  pow- 
der, and  boiling  it  with  about  72  times  its 
weifffat  of  water;  the  alumine  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  flakes,  and  the  acid 
combines  with  the  water.  By  filtration 
and  evaporation,  crystals  are  deposited,  in 
the  form  of  fine  needles,  or  in  small,  short 
prisms.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxvgen.  In  combination  with 
3ie  earthy  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  it 
forms  compounds  called  meUaita. 

Melmoth,  William,  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate,  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  was  • 
bom  in  1/10,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  does  not  appear  to  have  stud- 
ied at  either  of  the  universities.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1756,  received  the  ' 
appointment  of  commis^oner  of  bank- 
rupts, but  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life 
in  literary  retirement  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Bath.  He  first  appeared  as  a  writer  about 
1742,  in  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
name  of  F^zoshome,  which  hate  been 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 
style,  and  their  calm  and  liberal  remarks 
on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.    In 
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1757,  this  production  was  followed  by  a 
tnodadon  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  (in  3  vob.  8vo.),  which  has  been 
regaraed  as  one  of  the  happiest  versions 
ofa  Latin  author  in  the  English  langua^ 
although  somewhat  enfeebled  by  a  desue 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  LAtin  style. 
He  was,  also,  the  translator  of  Cicero's 
treatises  De  AnuciHa  and  De  Seneckde. 
These  he  enriched  with  remarks,  hteraiy 
and  philosophical,  in  refutation  of  the  op- 
posing opinions  of  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Soame  Jenyns,  the  first  of  whom  main- 
tained that  the  non-existence  of  any  pre- 
cept in  &Tor  of  friendship  was  a  defect  in 
the  Christian  system,  while  the  second 
held  that  very  circimistance  to  form  a 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  woric 
ivas  memoirs  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate 
and  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  died  at  Batik  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  89. 
Mblo-diuma  (from  the  Greek  ^Ao^,  song, 
and  ^M«);  a  short,  half-musicBl  drama, 
or  that  species  of  drama  in  which  the 
declamation  of  certiiin  passages  is  inter- 
rupted by  music  It  is  called  numodrama 
if  but  one  penon  acts,  duodrama  if  two 
act.  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  persons  do  not  smg, 
but  declaim,  and  the  music  onl^  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preplGuing  or  continuing  the 
feelings  exprMsed  by  the  actors.  Gen- 
erally, the  subject  is  grave  or  passionate. 
The  German  melo-drama  is  of  a  lyrical 
character,  with  comparatively  little  action. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  it  on  this 
ground,  that  it  afiTords  too  litde  variety ; 
mat  the  music  only  renden  it  more  mo- 
notonous, because  it  expresses  only  the 
feeling  or  paaaion  already  expressed  in 
words ;  that  the  courae  of  feeUng  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  music ;  and  that  the  actor 
is  embairassed  during  the  music,  being 
obliged  to  fill  the  pause  in  his  recitation 
by  pantomimic  action.  The  first  idea  of 
a  melo-drama  was  f;iven  by  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  Pvgmahon.  The  proper  in- 
ventor of  the  German  melo-dramas,  how- 
ever, was  a  German  actor  named  Brandes, 
who  wished  to  prepare  a  brilliant  part  fer 
his  wife,  who  excelled  in  the  declamation 
of  lyric  poetry.  Brandes  arranaed  a  can- 
tata of  Geratenberg,  after  the  nshion  of 
Pygnialion.  G.  Benda(q.  v.)  composed  the 
m  usic  for  it  This  kind  of  performance  met 
witli  great  applause,  and  GoUer  wrote,  his 
Medea ;  others  followed.  But  the  inter- 
est in  these  fneces  was  not  of  lon^  contin- 
uance, because  of  the  want  of  action.  In 
modem  times,  some  ballads  (for  instance, 
of  Schiller)  have  been  set  to  music,  in  a 


melo-dramatic  way.  Paitti  of  operaa  bsve 
been,  likewise,  composed  in  this  way,  as, 
fer  instance,  the  scene  of  incantation  in 
Weber's  DreischiUif  and  some  scenes  in 
the  PreciasOj  by  the  same.  Schickel,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Latc- 
rature,  says,  ^  Under  melo-drama,  the 
French  do  not  understand,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, a  play,  in  which  monologues  al- 
ternate with  instrumental  music  in  the 
pauses,  but  a  drama  in  high-flown  prose, 
representing  some  strsn^  romantic 
scene,  with  suitable  decorations  and  ma- 
chinery." Such  was  its  character  fix>Di 
1790  to  1820,  and  this  sort  of  exhibition 
became  popular,  also,  in  other  countries. 
On  the  inclination  for  it  something  better 
might  be  built,  for  most  melo-dramas  are 
tasteless  and  extravagant.  Hie  new  nie- 
lo-drainas,  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  boulevards  in  Paris,  are  rude  dramas, 
in  which  music  is  interspersed,  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  heighten  the  efi^L 

Melodt  ;  in  the  most  gen€^  sense  of 
the  word,  any  successive  connexion  or 
series  of  tones ;  in  a  more  narrow  sense,  a 
series  of  tones  which  please  the  ear  by 
their  succession  and  variety;  and,  in  a 
still  narrower  sense,  the  particular  air  or 
tune  of  a  musical  piece.  By  melody,  in 
its  general,  musical  sense,  the  composer 
strives  to  express  particular  states  of  feel- 
ing vor  disposition,  which,^  in  pieces  of 
several  voices,  is  chiefly  efiTected  by  the 
principal  melody,  or  chief  voice,  to  which 
the  other  voices,  with  their  melodies,  are 
subordinate.*  The  elements  by  which 
the  composer  is  enabled  to  express  a 
beautiful  variety  of  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, by  means  of  the  melodious  connex- 
ion of  tones,  are  the  variety  of  tones  in 
themselves,  and  the  variety  of  transitions 
from  one  tone  to  another,  to  which  is  still 
to  be  added  the  variety  of  the  movementi 

*  In  reeard  to  the  relative  imporlaoce  of 
melody  ana  harmony,  we  may  ooserve,  that 
it  is  m  vain  to  talk  of  such  things  as  har- 
mony and  melodv  as  more  or  less  important, 
since  an  impartial  judsnnent  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  Doth,  thou^  Rovisseau,  in  the  begm> 
ning  of  the  contest  between  the  melodists  and 
harmonists,  declared  harmony  the  inventiott  of 
Gothic  bait>arism,  necessary  only  for  dull  north- 
ern ears.  One  of  the  most  scientific  musicians 
of  France  says,  "Melody  is,  for  music,  what 
thought  is  for  poetiy,  or  drawmg  for  painting; 
rhytmn  is,  in  music,  what  metre  is  in  the  art  of 
vernfication,  or  perspective  in  drawing;  in  fine, 
harmonv,  by  its  cadences,  the  variety  m  its  can- 
cords,  the  niUness  of  its  niodulation,  the  nature  of 
its  rests  at  the  end  of  phrases,  and,  above  aH,  by 
the  steadiness  which  it  alone  can  give  to  intona- 
tion, is  the  first  and  essential  raqaisiie  of  tha 
enjoyments  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  the  kgie  oS 
Uw  art  of  I      •   " 
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in  which  mudc  proceeds  (rhythm).  Mel- 
ody and  rhythm  are  the  true  means  to 
awaken  deught,  and  where  they  are 
wanting,  the  greatest  purity  of  harmony 
remains  without  effect  The  proper  es- 
sence of  melody  consists  in  exjnression^ 
It  has  always  to  express  some  internal 
emotion,  and  every  one  who  h^rs  it,  and 
is  able  to  understand  the  language,  must 
understand  the  feeling  expressed.  But  as 
melody,  in  the  hands  of  the  composer,  is 
a  work  of  art  and  taste,  it  is  neceasaiy 
that,  Uke  every  other  work  of  art,  it  should 
form  a  whole,  in  which  the  various  means 
are  combined  to  produce  one  effect  This 
whole  must  be  such  that  the  hearer  is 
kept  constantly  interested,  and  can  give 
himself  up,  wUh  pleasure,  to  the  impres- 
sions which  he  receives.  The  particular 
qualities  of  a  good  melody  are  these : — It 
is  indispensabte  that  it  should  have  one 
chief  and  fundamental  tone,  which  re- 
ceives proper  gradations  by  a  variation 
adapted  to  the  expression.  This  can  be 
effected  only  by  letting  the  tones  proceed 
according  to  a  certain  scale;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  connexion  between 
them.  The  chief  tone,  again,  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  general  idea '  to  be  ex- 
pressed, because  eveir  kind  of  tone  has 
its  own  character,  and  the  finer  the  ear  of 
the  composer  is,  the  better  will  he  always 
discover  the  tone  wanted.  In  very  shoft 
melodies,  or  tunes,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  chief  passages,  the  same  fimdamental 
tone  may  remam  throuj^hout,  or  perhaps 
pass  over  into  its  dominamte ;  but  longer 
pieces  require  change  of  tone,  that  the  har- 
mony also  may  receive  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling.  Thhdly,  a  good 
melody  requires  rhythm*  (q.  v.)  A  regular 
advance  from  one  part  to  another,  whether 
in  music  or  motion  (dancingi  afiects  the 
mind  agreeably,  whilst  irregular  progress 
fiitigues.  The  love  of  rhyuim  is  one  of 
the  most  general  feelings  of  human  nature. 
We  find  rhythm  eveiy  where,  and  to 
music  it  is  indispensable,  as  tones  with- 
out regularity  of  measure  would  distract 
and  weary.  ^  Hence  music  is  divided  into 
portions  or  bars ;  these,  again,  are  divided 
so  as  to  prevent  monotony,  without  dis- 
turbing the  general  regukurity.  Accents 
are  given  to  certain  parts,  and  it  is  possible 
gready  to  assist  the  expresaon  of  feeling, 
by  slow  or  quick,  gay  or  solemn  move- 
ments, and  by  the  variety  of  accents,  and 
the  even  or  uneven  time.  (q.  v.)  Much 
might  be  said  reiqpecting  the  skill  of  the 
composer  to  adapt  his  music,  not  only,  in 
genera],  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  but 
also,  in  song,  to  the  single  words,  to  the 
voi-  VIII.  34 


pause,  which  the  hearer  wishes  her^  or  the 
speedy  movement,  which  he  desires  in 
other  places ;  the  necessi^r  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  words,  if  the  feeling  is  long  and 
varied,  while  the  word  is  short ;  the  child- 
ish impropriety  of  representing,  as  it  were 
by  imitative  sounds,  the  ideas  presented 
by  particular  words,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  if  a  declaimer,  every  time  that  he 
pronounces  the  word  ocectn,  were  to  en- 
deavor to  represent  the  roaring  of  the 
waves;  the  parts  where  dissonances  are 
admissible,  &c.;  but  it  would  carry  us 
much  beyond  our  limits. 

Meloe.  These  insects  have  the  elvtra, 
or  wing  covers,  short,  extending  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  antennae, 
or  feelers,  are  jointed,  of  which  the  middle 
divisions  are  the  largest  They  are  slow 
and  heavy  in  their  motions,  and  have  a 
large  head.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  different  vegetables.  They  do 
not  occur  in  as  large  numbers  as  some  of 
the  genera  closely  allied  to  them,  viz., 
ccmiharia  and  lyttOf  but  have,  in  common 
with  these  insects,  the  property  of  blister- 
ing the  human  skin.  Linnaeus  included 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Spanish  fly 
in  this  genus;  but  it  was  very  properly 
separated  from  it  by  Fabricius,  and  placed 
in  the  genus  cantkaria,  of  which  it  forms  ^ 
the  type.  (See  Cantharides.)  These  in- 
sects emit  an  oleaginous,  yellowish,  or 
red<lish  liquid,  from  some  of  the  joints  of 
their  feet  In  some  parta  of  Spain,  they 
are  used  in  place  of  the  cantharides,  or 
mixed  with  them.  Mr.  Latreille  is  of 
opinion  that  these  are  the  insects  spoken 
of  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  name  of 
hvprestis,  and  which  they  considered  as 
very  injurious  to  cattle,  and  as  often  caus- 
ing their  death,  when  swallowed  with 
their  food.  The  M.  proscarabcnu,  which 
is  &  native  of  Europe,  exudes  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fat,  oily  matter,  which  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  stim- 
ulating application  to  poisoned  wounds. 
There  are  many  species  of  this  genus 
found  in  the  U.  States,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  M.  purpurcus.  Mr.  Sav  has  de- 
scribed many  of  them  in  the  Jounial  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  to  which 
we  refer  for  detailed  accounts  of  them. 
As  these  insects  possess  the  vesicating 
property  to  a  conaderable  degree,  they 
might,  where  they  occur  in  sufficient 
quantities,  form  a  very  good  substituto  for 
the  cantharides  of  the  shops. 

Melon.  The  musk-melon  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cucumis  mdo,  a  rough,  truling, 
herbaceous  plant,  ^fiaving  rounded,  anguliur 
leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowen. 
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Though  originally  from  l6e  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  much  heightened  by  expo- 
sure to  a  hot  sun.  The  tonn  of  the  niiit 
is,  in  genera],  oval,  but  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  different  varieties,  which  are  very 
numerous.  In  ^some,  the  external  sur&ce 
is  smooth;  in  others,  rugged  or  netted, 
or  divided  into  segments  by  longitudinal 
ffrooves.  The  odor  of  the  fruit  is  delight- 
niL  The  flesh  is  usually  yellow,  and  has 
a  sugary  and  delicious  taste.  It  has  been  ^ 
cultivated  in  Europe  firom  time  immemo- 
rial.— ^The  water-melon  is  the  product  of 
the  C.  cUndluSf  a  vine  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  preceding,  but  having  the  leaves 
deeplv  divided  into  lobes.  It  is  smooth, 
roundish,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  a  thin,  green  rind.  The  seeds  are 
black  or  red.  The  flesh  is  usually  red- 
dish, sometimes  white,  icy,  and  has  a 
sugaiy  taste ;  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  extremely  refreshinff.  It  is  cultivated, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  au  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  both  continents,  and  even  in  high 
northern  latitudes.  It  serves  the  Egyp- 
tians for  meat  and  drink,  and  is  the  only 
medicine  used  by  them  in  fevers.  These 
two  plants,  together  with  the  cucumber, 
gourd,  &c.,  belong  to  the  natural  fiunily' 
cticta'btidceiE, 

Melos  (now  AfSo) ;  an  island  of  the 
Mgean  sea,  about  60  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, with  about  500  inhabitants.  The 
island  has  a  wild,  uncultivated  appear- 
ance, sulphureous  springs  abound,  and 
volcanic  exhalations  burst  from  the  rocky 
and  sterile  soil.  Oil,  wine,  cotton  and 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  melons  (which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  island),  fiffs,  &C., 
are  produced.  Lon.  24°  23^  E.;  lat  36° 
40^  N.  The  chief  town,  Milo  (formerly 
Melos  J,  is  now  occupied  by  only  40  fami- 
lies. In  1814,  baron  von  nailer  discover- 
ed, on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  an  am- 
phitheatre of  marble,  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  statues  and  columns,  which  were 
bought  by  the  present  kmg  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  vicinity  a  Greek  peasant  has  since 
found  (1820)  a  statue  of  Venus,  with  three 
Hermes  (q.  V.)  figures  three  feet  high, 
which  were  bought  by  the  marquis  de  la 
Riviere,  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  are  now  in  the  royal  museum 
at  Paris.  The  Venus  is  of  the  finest  Pa- 
rian marble  tGrechetto),  to  which  the  color 
of  ivoiy  has  neen  given ;  it  is  called  fay  the 
Parisian  amateurs,  la  Femme  du  Tbne, 
Though  much  injured,  the  head  is  not 
separated  fit>m  the  body.    As  she  held 


the  apple,  she  was  a  Venus  vidrix;  and 
she  appears  to  have  been  modelled  after 
the  naked  Venus  of  Praxiteles. — See 
Clarac's  and  de  Quincy's  Descriptions 
(Paris,  1821) ;  others  have  supposed  it  to 
be  a  statue  of  Electra.    (See  Fenua.) 

Melpomene  ;  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre- 
sided over  tracedy.  Horace  has  addressed 
the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  pat- 
roness of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  generally 
represented  as  a  young  woman  with  a  se- 
rious countenance.  Her  garments  were 
n)lendid ;  she  wore  a  buskin,  and  held  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a^ 
sceptre  and  crowns. 

Melrose  ;  a  town  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Tweed,  35  miles  south  of  Eklinbuivh ;  Ion. 
VP  47'  W. ;  lat.  55P  d&  T^.;  population, 
3467.  A  short  distance  fix>m  the  town, 
on  the  Tweed,  is  the  abbey  of  Melrose, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  one  or  the  most  beau- 
tiful Ck>thi'c  structures  in  Great  J^itain, 
the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  mudi  vis- 
ited by  travellers.  It  was  built  by  king 
^vid,  in  1136,  in  the  form  of  St.  John's 
cross ;  258  feet  long,  and  137i  broad. 
The  tower  is  mostiy  broten  down.  It  was 
a  famous  nursery  of  learning  and  religion. 

Melun  (Mdodunum) ;  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  on  the  Seine,  nine  leagues 
fiom  Paris;  lat  48*»32'  N.;  lon.  2^3^  E. 
It  has  some  manufactures,  and  three  an- 
nual fairs;  popslation,  7250.  The  Seine 
here  forms  an  island,  and  is  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  159  feet  10  inches  span,  and  14 
feet  10  inches  high.  Louis  AlV  and  his 
court  resided  here  some  time,  during  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  Abeillard  establuhed 
his  school  here  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Melusina  ;  a  well  known  personaffe  in 
the  &iry  world ;  according  to  some,  a  kind 
of  female  sea-demon,  according  to  others, 
the  daUffbter  of  a  king  of  Albania,  and  a 
fairy.  Paracelsus  miakes  her  a  nymph. 
She  is  generally  considered  a  powenuL 
fairy,  who  married  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lusignan.  She  was,  like  most  &iries 
of  her  time,  obliged,  on  certain  days  of  the 
month,  to  take  the  shape  of  a  fish,  at  least 
in  respect  to  half  her  body  ;  she  had, 
therefore,  strictiy  enjoined  the  prince,  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  most  hap- 
pily in  the  casde  of  Lusignan,  to  leave  her 
alone  on  such  days,  and  not  to  dare  to 
look  at  her.  The  jHince,  however,  like 
other  mortals,  was  curious,  entered  her 
chamber  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days, 
and  saw  her  in  her  state  of  metamorpho- 
sis.   She  immediately  uttered  a  shiidc, 
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and  dioappeaied ;  bdt  ever  after,  when  an 
important  death  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  fiunily  of 'Luaignan,  and  when  they 
became  rebted  to  the  kings  of  Fiance,  also 
in  the  royal  family,  she  appeared  in  a 
mourning  dress,  on  a  lofty  tower  of  the 
casde,  until,  at  last,  this  tower  was  demol- 
.ished,  in  1574,  by  order  of  the  duke  de 
Mon4)ensier,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to 
prevent,  by  frequent  apparitions.  Various 
versions  of  this  story  exist 

Melvii.,  sir  James,  a  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1530 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  be- 
came page  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then 
wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After 
havinff  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of 
the  elector  palatine,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  yeara,  on  the  accearaon  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Melvii 
followed  her,  and  was  made  pri\y  coun- 
sellor ahd  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  continued  her  confidential  servant 
until  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  maintained  correspondences  in 
England  in  favor  of  Mary^s  succession  to 
the  EngUsh  crown.  Hediedinl60&  He 
left  a  h&orical  work  in  manuscript,  which 
was  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of 
Memoii^  of  Sir  James  Melvii,  of  Hall-hill, 
containing  an  impartial  Account  of  thp 
most  remarkable  Aftairs  of  State  during 
the  last  Age. 

«  Melville  Island,  in  the  Polar  sea ;  one 
of  the  north  Geoigian  group,  between  74° 
and  76°  SOf  N.  lat,  and  105°  40^  and  113° 
•  40^  W.  Ion.  It  is  surrounded  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice,,  and  the  only  vegeta- 
tion is  moss.  Captain  Parry  diiBcovered 
it  in  1819,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1819- 
20  there.  Its  only  inhabitant  in  winter  is 
tlie  white  bear.  (See  Pidar  Seaa.Y-Md- 
viUe  is  also  the  name  given  to  ai;i  island  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Holland;  lat  11°  20^  S.-,  Ion. 
130°  40^  E.  It  was  discovered  by  captam 
King,  in  1816,  and,  m  1824,  the  English 
.  government  formed  a  colony  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  conunercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Malaya  The  settlement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  SMfig*s  cove,  and  the 
harbor  that  ofPmi  Cockbum, 

Memxl;  the  most  northern  town  of 
Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dange,  on 
the  Kurische  HafT;  lat  55°  42^.  N. ;  Ion. 
21°  d'E. ;  population  8400,  engaged  in  ship- 
buikling,  manu&ctures  and  commerce. 
The  heubor  ia  good,  safe,  and  stronffly  for- 
tified. About  600  ships  enter  and  leave  it 
yeariy.  Its  exports  are  com,  hemp,  skins, 
with  flax  seed  and  wood  from  Lithuania. 


Mebiel.    (See  NiemmJ) 

Memnon,  according  to  rable,  was  the  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  the  brother 
of  Emathon.  According  to  some,  he  was 
king  of  Ethiopia,  according  to  olhers,  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  built  a  splendid  pal- 
ace and  a  labyrinth  at  Abydos,  in  Egypt, 
and  another  palace  at  Susa,  in  Persia, 
which  city  received  fit)m  him  the  epithet 
of  Meinirumia,  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  in- 
duced him,  by  the  present  of  a  golden 
vine,  to  come  to  his  asostance  against  the 
Greeks.  He  performed  many  valiant  ex- 
ploits, and  wounded  Achilles  himself  by 
whom  he  was  finally  killed.  Jupiter,  hi- 
ing  requested  by  Aurora  to  honor  her  son 
with  some  peculiar  mark  of  distinction, 
caused  an  innumerable  crowd  of  birds  to 
arise  from  his  ashes  (Memnonides),  which 
annually  returned  to  his  grave,  and  fought 
with  each  other,  thus  solemnizing,  as  it 
were,  fimeral  games  in  honor  of  his  mem- 
dry.  After  his  death,  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  hero.  At  Thebes,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  rums  of  the  Menmonium 
(palace  of  Memnon),  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  colossal  stames  of  Mem- 
non. One  of  these  uttered  a  joyful  sound 
when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it,  but 
when  the  sun  set,  the  sound  was  moum- 
ftiL  It  is  also  related,  that  it  shed  tears^ 
and  gave  out  oracular  responses  in  seven 
verses.  This  sound  was  heeutl  till  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  Descriptions 
of  this  soundinff  statue,  and  accounts  of 
the  sound  heard,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  and  amonff 
modem  authors,  in  those  of  Pococke  and 
Norden.  There  have  been  many  hypoth- 
eses concerning  its  nature,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  story  of  Memnon.  Bottiger, 
in  his  JhnatOyta  (vol.  ii,  page  174),  shows 
that  Memnon  and  Phamenophis  were  the 
same,  and  that  the  statue  of  Menmon  rep- 
resents a  hero  worshipping  the  sun,  a  king 
or  priest  saluting  the  god.  Belzoni  de- 
posited in  the  Bntish  museum,  in  1818,  the 
nead  of  such  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which 
is  called  the  younger  Menmon. 

Memoirs,  Historical,  are  writings  in 
which  a  person  sketches  the  events  expe- 
rienced and  wimessed  by  himself  to  nir- 
nish  matter  for  his  own  reflection.  They 
difler  firom  a  complete  history  or  chrojii- 
cle.in  the  limited  nature  of  their  subject, 
treating  only  of  particular  events  or  per- 
sons; meir  authors,  too,  have  either  taken 
part,  personally,  in  the  scenes  described, 
or  have  been  connected  with  the  actors  so 
intimately  as  to  have  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  the  most  tnist- worthy  sources. 
We  are  not  to  expect  from  them  the  same 
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precision  of  arFangement  and  style  which 
IB  required  in  a  regular  historical  work. 
They  are,  however,  more  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  this  license  is  not  abused,  and 
the  relation  is  easy  without  being  negli- 
gent They  furnish  the  inquirer  with  in- 
teresting individual  anecdotes,  often  ex- 
pose the  most  secret  n^otives,  disclose  the 
whole  character  of  events,  which  are  often 
barely  mentioned,  entirely  omitt^  or 
merely  hinted  at  with  a  timid  circumspec- 
tion, in  books  of  general  histoiy,  develope 
details  of  secret  plots  and  projects,  of 
which  the  result  only  is  noticed  in  history, 
and,  under  certain  limitatious,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  degree  of  crediL  They 
are  no  less  interesting  on  account  of  show- 
itig  the  individual  character  of  the  writer 
in  his  manner  of  relating  events,  even 
supposing  his  views  to  be  partial,  limited, 
and  aftected  by  party  prejudices.  These 
qualities  give  them  an  advantage  over 
other  kinds  of  historical  writings,  since 
they  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  student ;  the  one  by 
the  pleasinff  negligence  of  their  manner, 
aqd  the  other  by  the  value  of  their  mate- 
rials ;  although  it  must  l)e  acknowledged, 
l^at  to  the  latter,  the  historical  criticism 
of  them  is  a  difficult  task.  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  and  Caesar's'  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  (Commentaries)  are  generally 
considered  as  the  oldest  memoirs.  But 
France  is  the  native  soil  of  rnhnoireSy  in 
the  historical  literature  of  which  country, 
they  form  a  national  peculiarity,  and 
where,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  continually  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  memoirs  of  Philip 
de  Comines,  Brantdme,  Sully,  Joinville  and 
cardinal  de  Retz  (see  these  articles,  and 
Drench  LiUrcdta^e)  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. The  memoirs  of  Martin  du  Bellay, 
which  relate  to  the  period  from  1513  to 
1516  (Paris,  1569,  folio,  edited  in  a  mod- 
ernized form,  by  Lambert,  Paris,  1753,  7 
vols.),  are  distinguished  for  vigorous  de- 
lineation and  the  national  feeling  which 
they  display.  Blaise  de  Moutluc,  in  his 
memoirs,  1521—69,  called,  by  Henry  IV, 
ihe  soldier's  bihU  (Paris,  174G,  4  vols.,  12mo.), 
is  no  less  frank  in  revealing  his  own  faults 
than  in  commending  his  own  virtues ;  live- 
Iv  and  striking  description  is  blended  with 
tne  verboseness  of  an  old  soldier.  Mi- 
chel de  Castelnau  is  distinguished  for  the 
highest  political  honesty,  for  the  sound- 
ness, maturity  and  clearness  of  his  jlidg- 
ment,  as  much  as  for  liis  dignified  and 
tranquil  manner  (Memoirs,  1559 — ^70, 
Brussels,  If  31,  3  vols.,  folio).  Marsaret 
of  Valois,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV,  relates 


the  history  of  her  youth  (1961—81)  with 
much,  almougfa  somewhat  artificial  ele- 
gance and  feminine  adroimeas,  but  at  the 
same  time,  evident  good  nature  (Hague, 
1715,2  vols.).  Aubign^  (1550—1600,  Am- 
sterdam^ 16^  3  vols.,  folio), with  all  his  par- 
tiality, his  effirontery,  his  freedom  border- 
ing on  calumny,  and  his  far-fetched  and 
often  unintelli^ble  expressions,  is  an  au- 
thor of  great  importance  for  die  histoiy 
of  his  times^  but  must  be  consulted  with 
caution.  Rochefoucatdt,  a  nobleman  of 
the  acutest  wit,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  who  described -the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Fronde  (1648—52)  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  has,  notwithstanding 
his  obvious  partiality,  great  clearness  and 
sagacity  in  narrating  and  developing 
events,  furnishes  admirable  portraits  of  the 
principal  personages  described,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  animation  and  natural  col- 
oring. His  style  (which  is  often,  with 
little  propriety,  compared  to  that  of  Taci- 
tus) is  plain,  manly  and  sententious,  and 
his  language  pure,  measured  and  concise 
(Trevoux,  1754,  2  vols.,  12mo.;  Paris, 
1804,  18mo.).  Among  the  other  nume- 
rous French  memoirs,  those  of  D'Etrees, 
De  Brienne,  De  Torcy  and  Montyon  are 
of  espedal  interest  for  diplomatists.  We 
may  mention  also  those  of  St  Simon, 
Duclos  and  madame  D'Epinay.  To 
these  maybe  added  also  tlie  wotks  of  the 
Abb^  Soulavie ;  the  Confessions  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  Correspondence 
of  Grimm  and  of  La  Harpe ;  the  Diary  of 
Bachaumont;  the  Considhations  star  la 
RevoliUion  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  Garat's 
w6rk  on  Suard  and  the  18th  century; 
the  Mimoirts  of  Madame  LarocheJacque- 
lin,  &c.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  begun  in  Paris  four  great  collections 
of  memoirs,  which  are  of  high  importance 
for  libraries  and  collectors ;  the  first  is 
Collection  compUte  des  Mhnoires  rdaiifs 
h  VHistoire  de  IVanee  depuis  le  lUgne  de 
Philippe  Augusle  jusqii^  au  Commencement 
du  dux  septUme  Steele ;  avec  des  JStoies  sut 
chaque  Avtewr  et  des  Observations  star 
chaque  OuvragCy  par  Monsieur  PeSiioL 
This  collection  consists  of  42  volumes, 
and  is  completed.  The  second  is  a  se- 
quel and  continuation  of  the  preceding, 
under  the  title  of  CoUeclion,  etc,  dmuts 
VJlvhiemenl  de  Henri  IV^jusqu^  a  la  Paii 
de  Paris^  eondue  en  1763,  and  is  also  ar- 
ranged and  edited  by  Petitot  The  23d 
volume  of  this  seoond  series  appeared  in 
April,  1823.  Foucault  has  published 
these  two  collections  with  the  greatest  ty- 
pographical accuracy.  The  third  is  a  col- 
lection of  memours,  published  and  unpub- 
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liriied,  relatiog  to  the  French  reyolutioii. 
This  collection,  edited  by  BerviQe  and 
Barri^re,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cheftPcsuvre 
of  its  kind.  Each  work  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author  ;  the  very  correct  text  is 
accompanied  by  emendatory,  explanatory 
and  supplementaiy  notes,  and  at  the  close 
are  generally  the  pikes  jusiificaiives^  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  great  judgment 
and  accuracy.  This  collection  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland, 
the  marquis  of  Ferri^res,  Linguet,  Du* 
sault,  the  marquis  of  Bouill^,  baron  Besen- 
val,  Bailiy,  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  Mou- 
nier,  the  marquis  of  Lally-Tollendal,  the 
marquis  of  Rochambeau,  Kioufie,  Rivarol, 
Louvet,  general  Puisaye,  the  marquis  of 
Montesquieu,  Camille  Desmoulins,  St 
Just,  Necker,  Cl^ry,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Bar- 
baroux,  Fr^ron,  G«rat,  general  Doppe, 
Beaumarchais,  Ramel,  Aym^,  Marmontel, 
Phelippeau,  Antonelle,  Courtois,  Dumou- 
riez,  madame  Campan,  Morellet,  and  many 
others.  The  fourth  collection  contains 
memoirs  of  the  EngMi  revolution,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Gkiizot  This  collec- 
tion is  also  conducted  with  great  judgment, 
accompanied  with  introductions,  notes, 
and  documents,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  large  library.  It  consists  of  25  vol- 
umes, containing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas 
May,  or  the  history  of  the  Lon^  Parlia- 
ment, those  of  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  sir 
John  Berkley,  Thomas  Herbert  and 
Price,  Hollis,  Fairfax,  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  lord  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  Temple,  Reresby,  and  others. 
In  German,  works  of  this  description 
are  very  rare.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  are  memoirs  of  the 
marmvine  of  Bayreuth,  the  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  originally  written  in 
the  French  languace ;  and  amonf^  the 
most  important  are  moee  of  Fredenc  the 
Great  himself,  IRgtaire  de  num  Thims  (His- 
tory of  my  own  Tiipes),  &c.  Donm's 
highly  valu^le  Memoirs  are  of  a  different 
cIm  from  those  of  which  we  treat  here, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  historical  treatises 
upon  the  events  of  our  times,  in  which 
IJohm  has  taken  more  or  le8spart,or  respect- 
ing which  he  has  made  investigiuioDS.  The 
buushment  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  and 
his  subsequent  death  have  given  rise  to  the 
publication  of  manv  woins  of  this  sort, 
nom  which  we  have  obtained  valu' 
able  accounts  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences and  most  prominent  characteis 
of  our  times.  (See  me  works  mentioned 
in  the  article  JVli^eon.)  Among  tiie 
English  woriES  of  this  description,  we  may 
•  34» 


mention  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Times ;  Pepys's  Momoirs,  comprising  his 
Diary,  from  1659  to  1669;  Evelyn's  Me- 
moirs, comprising  his  Diary,  from  1641 
to  1705—6  ;  Horace.  Walpole's  Me- 
moirs of  the  last  ten  Years  of  George 
II ;  Calamy's  Life  and  Times  (1671  to 
1731)  ;  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Chert>iuy;  Melvil's  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  James  I ;  Lil- 
ly's Life  and  Times,  from  1602  to  1681 ; 
Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  ;  Claren- 
don's Life;  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Landaff;  Memoirs  of  William 
Hayley, — all  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  Among  the  American 
works  of  this  class  are  Wintiut)p's  Jour- 
nal ;  Mather's  Magnalia ;  Memoirs  of  R. 
H.  Lee ;  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.  &c. ; 
Jefierson's  posthumous^  works  contain 
much  information  respecting  th^  writer's 
times.  Short  literary  treatises,  especially 
those  papers  read  before  literaiy  societies, 
are  also  called  memoirs.  The  Mhnoires 
de  VAcadhnie  des  Inseriptums  et  BdLes-ldr 
tres  (Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres),  and  other  collec- 
tions of  this  description,  are  well  known.     ^ 

Memorial  ;  in  general,  whatever  serves 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing ;  also 
a  written  representation ;  e.  g.  state  papers, 
in  which  the  usual  forms,  or  most  of  them, 
especially  sealing,  are  wantuig.  They  are 
much  used  in  the  negotiations  of  minis- 
ters, sometimes  in  the  replies  and  resolu- 
tions of  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  * 
avoiding  all  disputes  in  reffardto  rank  and, 
ceremonials.  There  are  three  sorts :  1st ' 
those  containing  an  address,  date  and  sig- 
nature, in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  the  second  person  is  used 
of  the  individual  addressed  (memorials  in 
the  form  of  letters) ;  2d.  those  which  also 
contain  an  address,  date  and  signature,  but 
in' which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  person  (memorials  proper) ;  3d. 
those  which  have  no  address,  and  ofiten 
no  fflgnature,  and  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  person  addressed  are  both  spoken  of 
in  the  tiurd  person  (notes).  These  papera 
are  either  written  and  delivered  by  the 
court  or  by  the  miujsiei.  To  the  former 
belong  (a.)  circulars  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  that  is,  to  the  foreign  agents  reading 
at  a  coturt,  communicating  or  requesting 
information,  commonly  with  the  signature 
of  the  secretaiy  or  minister  of  fbreign  af- 
fiurs;  also  |6.)  the  answer  of  a  court  to 
the  memonal  of  an  ambassador ;  (e.) 
notes  to  a  foreign  cabinet,  or  to  a  fbreign 
ambassador,  to  be  transmitted  with  a  me- 
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mozial  to  his  cabinet    The  communica- 
tjoDS  of  ambaasadora   to    the  courts  at 
which  they  reside,  are  genemlly  memori- 
als, but  sometimes  mere  notes ;  letters  are  * 
no  longer  in  use. 

Memort  ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  receives  ideas  presented  to  the  un- 
derstanding, retains  them,  and  exhibits 
them  again.  Its  power'  of  recalling 
ideas  is  sometimes  exercised  with,  some- 
times without,  an  act  of  volition.  Its 
strength  may  be  greatly  increased  b^  judi- 
cious culture.  Memory  is  so  promment  a 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  so  necessary, 
both  in  the  most  common  transactions  and 
the  highest  pursuits  of  life,  so  curious  in  its 
phenomena,  and,  at  times,  so  capricious, 
that  it  formed,  even  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  subject  of  philosophical  research ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  more  is  known  about 
it  than  about  any  other  faculty ;  but,  be- 
yond this  point,  it  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  the  other  powers.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
the  memory  in  metaphors,  to  speak  of  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  storehouse  of  ideas, 
recalling  ideas,  &c. ;  but  what  is  this  im- 
pression? where  is  it  made.^  and  what 
does  the  word  signify,  as  applied  to  the 
mind  ?  It  is  only  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
the  physical  world,  to  illustrate  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  we  can  only  represent 
figuratively,  and  reasoning  on  this  assump- 
tion is  but  a  peUtio  principii.  Without 
memory,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
l>e  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life, 
such  as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  because  any  variety  of  action  pre- 
supposes memory.*     Memory  embraces 

*  It  often  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  the  memory 
certain  acts  of  animals,  which  most  jpeople  sweep- 
ingly  refer  to  lliat  unsatisfactory  principle  termed 
insHnct.  Even  those  actions  of  animals  which, 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  emanate  from  in- 
stinct,as  the  fleeing  of  feeble  beasts  at  the  approach 
of  stronger  ones,appear  not  to  be  instinctive.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton  found  the  cranes  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  so  tame  that  they  showed  not  the  slightest 
fear.  Mr.  de  Bougainville  found  the  hares  cmd 
foxes  devoid  of  all  fear  when  he  discovered  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  the  birds  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  hand.  Similar  facts  are  re- 
ported by  lieutenant  Pauld'mg  (in  his  Cruise  of  the 
bolphin,  New  York,  1831),  and  many  other  trav- 
ellers. It  would  appear,  then,  that 'the  fear  ap- 
pareatjy  natural  to  many  animals  is  not  so,  but 
that,  findiag  themselves  attacked,  they  have  re- 
membered the  fact  at  the  next  approach  of  their 
enemy,  and,  by  degrees,  contracted  their  timo- 
rous nnbits,  which  tfietr  young^  being  accustomed 
to  observe,  ajao  contracted.  Indeea^  observatioa 
would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  attzibuuug  to  them, 
not  merely  this  power  of  association,  but  even 
the  power  of  combining  ideas  to  produce  results. 
If,  ior  instance,  my  dog  sees,  from  my  motions, 
thai  I  am  about  to  take  a  walk,  and,  having  been 
4>ften  prohibited  to  accompaay  me,  steels  quietly 


all  ideas  received  ftom  the 
well  as  those  of  an  abstract  character ;  all 
feelings  and  emotions.  The  power  of 
memory,  in  regard  to  ideas  received  from 
the  senses,  appears  to  be  strongest  in  re~ 
gard  to  the  sense  of  sight.  We  are  able 
to  remember  a  temple,  a  picture,  a  land- 
scape, a  fiice,  with  great  clearness  and 
truth.  The  ideas  of  sounds  are,  also,  very 
strongly  retained,  the  memory  of  them 
being  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  more  nice.  Music 
may  be  remembered  very  distincdy.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  three  other  senses,  smel], 
feeling,  and  taste.  The  ideas  received 
through  these  senses,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  be  remembered  with  the  same  live- 
liness. It  is  difficult  to  recall,  with  much 
distinctness,  the  pain  of  a  wound ;  we 
usually  retain  little  more  than  the  general 
idea  of  suffering.*  &o  particular  tastes 
are  not  easily  recalled.  Elxercise,  indeed, 
may  give  the  memory  considerable  pow- 
er even  over  these  ideas.  The  taste  of 
his  favorite  dishes  dwells  in  the  mind  of 
the  gourmand,  and,  without  making  pre- 
tensions to  gounnandene^  a  man  may  re- 
member, wim  some  distinctness,  the  flavor 
of  a  canvass-back  duck.  The  impres- 
sions of  smell  are  still  more  difficult  to  be 
recalled.  StUl,  however,  though  the  un- 
aided memory  does  not  easily  recall  ideas 
received  from  th^  senses,  yet  when  exter- 
nal means  of  comparison  are  presented, 
they  are  immediately  revived.  If  we 
smell  a  flower  in  this  spring,  we  recollect, 
at  once  distinctly,  the  smell  of  the  same  in 
the  last  spring,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  flowers  of  diflerent  kinds. 
So  with  taste.  These  phenomena  are  ea- 
sily explainable,  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
presented  by  sight  and  hearing,  the  two 
nobler  senses,  admit  most  readily  of  ab- 
straction, and  are,  therefore,  most  easily 
reproduced  in  the  mind,  without  the  phys- 
ical aid  of  comparison.  Ideas  received 
from  objects  of  sense  are  sometimes  curi- 
ously associated  with  others,  so  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  immediately  sug- 
gests the  second.  The  oases  are  more 
striking,  of  course,  in  propordon  as  the 
organs  are  more  acute.    I^  for  instance, 

out  of  the  room,  and  awaits  me  at  a  certain  cor- 
ner which  1  ^erally  pass  on  my  waUu,  who  can 
deny  this  anmial,  not  only  memory,  bat. also  the 
t)ower  of  drawing  condusions  from  what  he  xec- 
ollecU  1 

*  PaJn,  indeed, when  associated  vith  the  nobler 
senses,  may  be  retained  with  considerable  dis- 
tmctness,  as  the  discords  which  offend  a  musical 
ear,  or  the  sharp  gratii^  of  a  hard-pointed  slate 
pencil  on  a  slate,  which  offends  every  ear. 
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any  thing  veiy  agieeai)le,  or  disagreeable, 
happens  to  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence 
of  this  sound,  or  taste,  involuntarily  awak- 
ens, in  some  oraanizations,  an  a^^reeable 
or  disagreeable  feeling.  The  vvnter  can 
testily  from  experience,  that  the  effect  is 
sometimes  so  instantaneous  as  to  prevent 
the  cause  from  being  recognised  t&l  after 
considerable  reflection.  Considering  how 
many  ideas,  or  notions,  we  receive  through 
the  senses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
we  should  readily  remember  them,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  moving  constantly  in 
the  same  circle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  our  senses  should  be  active,  nice, 
and  discriminating,  which,  undoubtedly, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their 
original  oiganization  f  but  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement  by  exercise ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  point  is 
so  much  neglected  in  the  case  of  most 
children  educated  in  populous  cities.  How 
dull  are  their  senses  allowed  to  grow,  and 
how  dull  are  the  impressions Siey, give! 
The  importance  of  strengthening  the  mem- 
ory, by  direct  exercise  of  its  powei-s,  is 
undoubtedly  great,  and  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  iew  words  respecting  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  popular  error  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  constantly  repeated  that 
the  highest  aim  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  intellect,  and  that  mere 
learning  by  heart  tends  to  benumb  the  ac- 
tive powers ;  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  that  the  strengthening  of  memo- 
ir is,  generally  i^akmg,  much  neglected. 
The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  acted  on,  in  some  particulars,  more 
consstently  than  it  is.  The  system  of  re- 
citation, for  instance,  whereby  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  of  an  audior  is  substitut- 
ed for  an  understanding  of  his  meaning, 
is  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  here  and 
in  England.  In  all  branches  of  study 
where  the  great  object  is  that  the  pupu 
should  form  clear  conceptions  for  himself 
as  in  history,  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, &C.,  the  mere  conunittuM^  and  recit- 
ing of  stated  lessons  cannot  mil  to  be  in- 
jurious; but,  on  the  other  hand,  memoiy 

*  This  diversitv  is  obvious  to  all,  in  the  di£ferent 
sensibility  of  dinerent  persons  to,  the  pleasures 
of  music  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  same 
diTersity  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  &€. :  and  pethaM  it  is  not  unchari- 
table to  sunnise  that  the  indulgences  of  the  table 
are.  in  seme  instances,  despised  less  from  philo- 
sophical moderation,  tnan  from  an  obtuseness  of 
the  oi]fui  of  tastt.   , 


is  a  most  important  instrument  both  for 
the  business  of  life  and  for  self-improve- 
ment ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
.objects  of  education  to  pertect  an  instru- 
ment which  is  capable  of  being  strength- 
ened by  exercise  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. Suc£  exercise,  however,  is  greatly 
neglected,  in  the  present  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  of  reference  which  now 
aboimd  make  strong  powera  of  memory 
apparently  less  necessary  than  formerly, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cir 
cle  of  knowledge  is  expanding  eveiy  day, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  various  branches 
of  science  becomes  more  intimate  evehry 
day,  and  that  ever^  day  more  knowledge 
is  required  for  a  given  standing  in  society. 
Classification  is  the  great  basis  of  memo- 
iy. From  early  childhood,  we  involunta- 
rily classify ;  but  effort  is  required  to  give 
the  memory  the  full  advantage  which  it 
may  derive  from  this  process.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  shepherd  to  remember 
every  one  of  his  sheep,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case,  had  not  his  mind  separated  the 
g|eneric  marks  from  the  q>ecia],  and,  by 
similarities  and  diflerences  (classification}, 
obtained  the  means  of  giving  each  animal 
a  puticular  character.  A  similar  process 
takes  place  in  the  mmd  of  the  learned  his- 
torian. How  could  such  a  man  remem- 
ber, without  classification,  the  wide  range 
of  &cts  which  he  must  embrace  ?  He  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  re- 
rnai^ble  fiict  its  proper  place  in  the  series 
of  his  knowledge,  where  it  is  firmly  re- 
tained by  the  relations  m  which  it  stands 
to  others,  as  affirming  or  contradicting 
them.  This  process  of  classification  takes 
place,  in  different  deffrees,  in  every  step 
of  the  intellectual  scale,  from  the  deepest 
philosopher  to  the  lowest  laborer;  and  the 
memoiy  of  eveiy  one,  in  any  branch,  is 
the  better  the  more  he  classifies.  A  sail- 
or, who  cares  not  for  politics,  and  heara  of 
a  chanffe  of  mintstry,  has  forgotten  it,  per- 
hans,  the  next  day,  because  it  was  a  mere 
isolated  fiict,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
general  train  of  his  ideas ;  whilst  the  same 
sailor,  perhaps,  would  recollect,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  how  one  of  his  broth- 
er sailon  off  such  an  island,  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  cf  bis  conuades 
by  his  clumay  way  of  handling  a  rope. 
A  eouTtier  will  remember  for  lifo  a  snule 
fiom  his  monareh,  or  an  unfortimate 
sne^e  which  befell  him  at  court  when 
taking  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is  all-impor- 
tant, then,  that  instructera  should  habitu- 
ally accustom  their  pupils  to  this  process 
of  claflsification ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  proeeoB  of  committing  to  memoiy  is 
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also  one  which  ■hould  I 
The  poetB  and  oraton  afford  the  pupil 
abundant  materiala  fbrauch  an  exercise. — 
The  caprices  of  memory  are  often  curi- 
ous. How  strange  are  the  associations  of 
ideas  which  often  take  place  in  spite  of 
us!  Eveiy  one  must  have  experienced 
such.  The  writer  recollects  a  melancholy 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  msane  boy  in  an 
hospital,  whose  derangement  was  refened 
to  an  irreverent  association  with  the  name 
of  God,  which  occurred  to  him  while 
singing  a  hymn  in  church,  and  of  which 
he  could  not  divest  himself,  the  painful- 
nesB  of  the  impression  making  it  occur 
to  him  more  forcibly  every  time  he  sung 
in  church,  till  his  reason  became  unset- 
tled. We  might  observe,  in  this  connex- 
ion, that,  though  man  can  recall  past  im- 
pressions by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollec- 
tion, yet  he  has  not  the  same  power  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  impressions  which  the 
memory  presents,  by  a  voluntarv  forget- 
fulnesB.  This  effect  he  can  produce  only 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  some  other  suh- 
iectB,  which  may  withdraw  the  attention 
m>m  the  disagreeable  idea.  Another  ca- 
price of  the  memoiy  is,  that  we  often  tiy 
to  think  of  a  name,  or  fact,  for  .days  and 
weeks,  Mrithout  success,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  we  have  given 
up  the  attempt,  it  all  at  once  suggests  it- 
sclfj  when  we  are  occumed  widi  some- 
thinff  totally  different  To  say  that  the 
mind  continued  its  action  unconsciously 
suggests  no  idea.  We  cannot  compare 
the  process  to  that  of  a  dog  separating  it- 
self from  the  chase  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  pack  are  engaged.  We  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  divided  action  of  the  in- 
tellect. Any  metaphorical  explanation  of 
this  sort  conveys  no,  more  idea  than  Plato's 
explanation  of'^weak  and  strong  memories, 
comparing  them  to  wax  tablets,  the  one 
harder,  the  other  sofler.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  has  been  much  hindered  by 
mistaking  illustrations  for  arguments.  An- 
other circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  old  people  lose  their  memory  for  re- 
cent events,  but  retain  a  lively  impres^on 
of  the  events  of  their  earlier  years,  which 
shows  how  much  rememlnrnnce  is  influx 
enced  by  theiiveliness  of  the  original  im- 
pression. It  is  remarkable,  also,  how 
some  people,  in  consequence  of  diseases^ 
mosdy  nervous  fevers  and  apoplexies, 
lose  the  memoiy  of  evcay  thing  which 
happened  before  their  sickness,  as  if  it 
were  erased  from  the  Platonic  tablet  The 
editor  found  his  memoiy  seriously  impair- 
ed nfter  a  wound  which  had  severed  sev- 
eral nerves  in  the  neck,  but  by  degrees, 


though  skywly,  he  recoyered  It 
ces  have  been  recorded  in  which  some 
sudden  and  violent  derangement  of  the 
system  has  produced  a  state  in  which  a 
person  would  remember  every  thing 
which  happened  the  day  before  yester- 
day, &C.,  but  nothing  which  happened 
yesterday,  &c.  The  next  daj,  the  rela- 
tive periods  of  memoiy  and  forgetfulnees 
contmuing  the  same,  he  would  remember 
what,  the  day  before,  he  had  forgotten. 
We  might  add  to  those  views  of  the  im- 
portance of  memoiy  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  eveiy  one,  that  nationsi, 
as  well  as  individuals,  often  sufter  fiom  a 
deficiency  of  recollection.  How  often  must 
the  historian  exclaim.  Oh,  if  they  would 
but  remember!— ^For  the  various  modes 
of  considering  this  faculty,  see  the  popular 
treatises  on  intellectual  philosophy.  Locked 
chapter  on  Retention  is  not  very  satisfiic- 
tory ;  Dugald  Stewart's  treatise  is  princi- 
pally valuable  as  a  practical  elucidation  of 
itB  operations.  For  instances  of  persons 
distinguished  for  memory,  see  Mumomes.) 
Memphis  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
whose  very  situation  has  been  a  suEgect 
of  learned  dispute.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
Menes,  the  first  kins  of  Egypt  It  was  a 
large,  rich  and  smendid  city,  and  the 
second  capital  or  Egypt  Among  its 
buildings,  several  temples  (for  instance, 
those  of  Phtha,  Osiiis,  Serapis,  &c.)  and 
palaces  were  remarkable.  In  Strabo's 
time  (A.  D.  20)  it  was,  in  population  and 
size,  next  to  Alexandria.  Edrisi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  describes  its  remains  as 
extant  in  his  time.  "Notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  of  this  ci^,"  says  he,  **  the 
remote  period  at  which  it  was  buik,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  de- 
stroy It,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it, 
by  removuig  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  built,  combined  vrith  the  decay  of 
4000  years, — there  are  yet  fotmd  in  it  works 
so  wonderful  as  to  confound  the  reflect- 
ing, and  such  as  the  most  eloquent  could 
not  describe."  Among  the  works  speci- 
fied by  him,  are  a  monoUthic  tam^e  of 
granite  13ii  feet  high,  12  long,  and  7  broad, 
entirely  covered  within  and  without 
vrith  inscripdons,  and  statues  of  great 
beauty  and  dimensions,  one  of  vmich 
was  45  feet  h\^  of  a  8^lgle  block  of  red 
granite.  These  ruins  then  extended  about 
nine  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the  de- 
struction has  once  been  so  great,  that, 
although  Pococke  and  Bruce  fixed  upon 
the  village  of  Metrahenny  (Moniet-Rahi- 
net)  as  the  site,  it  was  not  accurately  as- 
certained until  the  French  ejqpedition  to 
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Egypt,  when  the  discoveries  of  numerous 
heaps  of  rubbish,  of  blocks  of  cranite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture, 
and  of  colossal  fr^ments  scattered  over 
a  space  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
seem  to  have  decided  the  point  (See 
-Jacotin's  account  of  these  ruins  in  the 
Degcriptum  de  PEgypte,^ 

Memphis;  a  town  m  the  north-west 
angle  of  Mississippi,  upon  a  hirii  bluf^ 
which  used  to  be  called  Fort  Pickering. 
This  bluff  is  a  fine,  commanding  eleva- 
tion, risinff  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  the  lowest  stages 
of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal  are  dis- 
closed in  the  bank.  The  situation  of 
Memphis  seems  veiy  &vonible  to  the 
growth  of  a  town,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  Opposite,  in  Aricansas,  is  the 
uncommon^  nidi,  rich  and  extensive 
bottom  land  of  Wappanocka.  Back  of 
the  town,  is  a  fertile,  rolling,  country, 
heavily  timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs. 
The  blufis  extend  three  or  four  leagues 
above  and  beiowthe  town.  Here  is  the 
great  road  for  crosang  from  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  to  Arkansas.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  local  situation  of  Mem- 
phis is  peculiarly  fiivorable  to  health,  and 
to  extensive  tommerce. 

McMPHREMAGOO ;  a  lake  in  North 
America;  the  greats  part  of  it  lies  in 
Canada,  and  the  rest  in  Vermont  It  is 
d5  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  and 
communicates  with  the  river  St  Law- 
rence by  the  St  Francis.  It  receives  the 
rivers  black.  Barton  and  Clyde  fVom 
Vermont   Lat  45°  N. ;  Ion.  72°  S'  W. 

Me!t.;  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian 
menoj  less,  used  in  music,  as  men,  presto^ 
less  rapid ;  men.  allegro,  less  lively. 

Menachavite.    (See  TStanium,) 

Menaoe,  Gilles,  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  was 
boni  at  Angers,  1613,  in  which  city  his 
father  was  mng's  advocate.  ^  After  finish- 
ing his  early  studies  witl^  great  reputation, 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued 
his  occupation  for  some  time  at  Paris; 
but,  disgusted  with  that  profession,  he 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  character,  so 
ftr  as  to  be  able  to  hold  some  benefices, 
without  cure  of  souls.  From  tliis  time, 
he  dedicated  himself  solely  to  literary 
pursuits;  and,  being  received  into  the 
Douse  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  his  wit  and  erudition. 
He  subsequently  took  apartments  in  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  and  held  weekly 
assemblies  (MercuriaUs)  of  the  learned, 
where  a  prodigious  memory  rendered  his 
conversation  entertaining,  although  pedan- 


tic. He  was,  however,  oveibearing  and 
opinionative,  and  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  petty  hostilities.  He  precluded 
himself  fi^m  being  chosen  to  the  French 
academy,  by  a  witty  satire,  entitled  Ro- 
quite  des  Dictiormaires,  directed  against 
the  Dictionary  of  the  academy.  He  died 
in  Paris,  1692,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  DicHonnaire  ilymologique, 
eu  Origiries  de  la  Langue  rhmcmst; 
Originu  de  la  Langue  Italienne ;  Juiscd- 
kmea,  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse ;  an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laerlius, 
with  valuable  notes;  RtrMcr^tes  aur  la 
Langue  IVanpcnse;  ^ntirBaifktj  a  sa- 
tirical critique;  jFKfftona  MuHervm  Phi' 
loaophcrum;  Poisies  Latines,  Baliennes, 
Grecques,  et  fVanpaiaes,  After  his  death, 
a  MenOgiana  was  compiled  firom  notes 
of  his  conversation,  anecdotes,  remarks, 
&C.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
works  of  the  kind. 

Menai  Steait,  and  Bridce.  Menai 
strait  is  a  strait  about  half  a  mile  across^ 
between  the  island  of  Anglesea  and  the 
coast  of  Wales.  (For  an  accpunt  of  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  this  strait,  see 
Bridge.) 

Menanbee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  bom 
at  Athens,  24SI  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rival  Philemon  (q.  v.),  at  the 
age  of  52  years,  thou^  some  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  accident  The  su- 
perior excellence  of  his  comedies,  the 
number  of  which  exceeded  100,  acquired 
him  the  tide  of  prince  of  the  new  eamedy. 
We  have,  tinfi)rtunately,  nothing  but  a 
few  fingments  remaining  of  them.  Le- 
clerc  collected  them  (Menandri  et  PMUb* 
rnrnds  RtliquuB,  Amsterdam,  1709).  They 
are  also  contained  in  Bninck's  Poeict 
Gnomici.  Terence  imitated  and  trans- 
lated him,  and,  fiom  his  comedies,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
those  of  Menander.  (See  Drama,  and 
Greek  lAkrature.) 

Menabseh  Ben  Israel,  a  celebrated 
rabbi,  was  bom  in  Portugal,  about  1604. 
Ilis  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
suffering  greatly,  both  in  property  and 

S^rson,  from  the  inquisition,  fled  into 
oUand.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  son 
^  was  made  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
Talmud,  at  Amsterdam.  In  1632,  he 
published,  in  the  Spanish  langua^,  the 
first  part  of  his  work  entitled  ConaUador, 
&C.,  of  which,  the  next  year,  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  printed  by  Dionysius  Vosraus, 
entitled  Conciliatory  give  de  Coitrmimfia 
Locarum  S.  Scripiwr<B  qwe  pugnarc  inUr 
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«e  viefenfur,  Opus  ex  vdusHs  d  rtcentiorir 
bui  amnibua  JRabhinii  magna  Indugtria  ac 
Fide  congestwn.  He  also  published  three 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  he  went  to  England, 
and  obtained  for  his  nation  more  priyileses 
than  they  ever  before  enjoyed  there.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1659.  His  other 
works  are  the  Talmud  Corrected,  with 
Notes ;  De  Resvtrreclione  Mortuorum ;  Ea- 
peranza  de  hrad,  dedicated  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  in  1650,  one  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
settled  in  Ainerica ;  and  an  Apology  for 
the  Jews,  in  the  English  language,  re- 
printed in  voL  ii  of  the  Phoenix. 

Mendklssohn,  Moses,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  philosopher,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 
1729,  at  Dessau,  Germany.  His  fiither, 
Mendel,*  a  school-mast;ier,  though  veiy 
poor,  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He 
himseTf  instructed  the  boy  in  Hebrew  and 
the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning ;  others 
instructed  him  in  the  Tahnud.  The  Old 
Testament  also  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  poetical  books  of 
those  ancient  records  attracted  the  boy  par- 
ticularly. The  famous  book  of  Maimoni- 
des,  More  Nebochim  (Guide  of  the  Erring), 
happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  excited 
him  first  to  the  inquiry  after  truth,  and  to 
a  liberal  way  of  thinking.  He  studied  this 
work  vrith  such  ardent  zehl,  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  crooked  spine  and  weak 
health.  His  &ther  was  unable  to  support 
him  any  longer,  and  he  wandered,  in  1742; 
to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  some  persons  of  his  own  religion. 
Chance  made  him  acquainted  with  £rael 
Moses,  a  man  of  philosophical  penetration, 
and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  perse- 
cuted every  where  on  account  of  lus  lib- 
eral views,  lived  aJso  in  utter  poverty,  and 
became  a  martyr  to  truth.  This  man 
often  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
principles  of  Maimonide&  He  also  gave 
him  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euclid,  and 
thus  awakened  in  the  youth  a  love  for 
tnathemadcs.  A  young  Jewush  physician, 
nanaed  Kisch,  encouri^ed  him  to  study 
Latin,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  in 
this  langua^;  doctor  Gumpery  made 
him  acquainted  with  modem  literature. 
Thus  he  lived  without  any  certain  sup- 

*  It  was  very  customary  amonn^  the  German 
Jews  to  add  the  syllable  9ohn  (son)  to  the  name 
4>f  the  father.  A  similar  usage  exists  among 
many  Asiatic  tribes,  and  among  nations  in  gea- 
eraJ  in  their  eariy  stages. 


port,  all  the  tyne  occupied  with  study, 
until  a  silk  manufacturer  of  his  tribe,  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  appointed  him  tutor 
of  his  children.  At  a  later  period,  he 
took  him  as  a  parmer  in  his  bunnees. 
In  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lea- 
sing (q.  v.),  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy 
became  now  his  chief  study.  His  Lettera 
on  Sentiments  were  the  fust  fruit  of  his 
labors  in  this  branch.  He  bcjcame  now 
also  acquainted  with  Nicolai  and  Abbt 
(q.  v.),  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
latter  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  friendship 
and  familiarity  which  existed  between 
these  two  distinguished  men.  Mendels- 
sohn contributed  to  several  of  the  first 
Periodicals,  and  now  and  then  appeared 
before  the  public  with  philosophical  works, 
which  acquired  him  &me,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  foreign  coimtries. 
He  established  no  new  system,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  patient  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character  was  en- 
hanced by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and 
amiable  di^osition.  His  disinterested- 
ness was  without  limits,  and  his  benefi- 
cence ever  ready  as  ftr  as  his  small  means 
would  allow.  He  knew  how  to  elude 
with  delicacy  the  zealous  effoits  of  La- 
vater  (q.  v.)  to  convert  him  to  Christiani- 
ty ;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  so  un- 
expectedly assailed,  brought  on  him  a 
severe  sickness,  which  long  incapacitated 
him  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  his  Jexu- 
saleaif  oder  iiher  rthgidse  Macht  vnd  Juden- 
thumf  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1783,  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misun- 
derstood,  partly  because  they  attacked  the 
prejudices  of  centuries.  In  some  moin- 
mg  lessons  he  had  expounded  to  his  son, 
and  other  Jevrish  youths,  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  God.  He  therefore  gave  the  name 
of  Morning  Hours  (Morgenaiundm)  to 
the  work  containing  the  results  of  his  in- 
vesti^tions,  of  which  his  death  prevent- 
ed him  from  completing  more  than  cHie 
volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  addressed  to 
him  a  treatise  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  defend  his 
deceased  friend  Lessing  against  the  charge 
of  having  been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza's 
doctrines.  Without  regarding  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  health,  he  hastened  to 
publish  his  piece  entided  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn to  the  Friends  of  Lessing,  and  be- 
came, in  consequence,  so  much  weaken- 
ed, that  a  cold  was  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  his  valuable  life,  in  1786.  The 
German  language  is  indebted  to  him,  in 
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pert,  for  its  developemeDt  In  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue,  he  made  the  fint  suc- 
cessful attempt  among  the  writere  of  his 
country,  taking  for  bis  models  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  Besides  the  woi^s  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  PMUnophiKke  Schr^f- 
Un  (Berlin,  1761  and  1771,  2  vols.) ;  his 
masterpiece,  Phadonj  or  Oil  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions  since  1767,  and  has  been 
translated  into  most  modem  European 
languages ;  and  his  translation  of  the  &ve 
homes  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  &c. 

Mendez-Pinto,  Ferdinand,  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  was  a  native  of  Portugal. 
In  1537,  he  embalmed  in  a  ship  bound 
for  the  Indies ;  but,  in  the  voyage,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to 
Mocha,  and  sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave. 
After  various  adventures^  he  arrived  at 
Ormus,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dies, and  returned  to  Portugal  in  1558. 
He  published  a  curious  account  of  his 
travels,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Mendez-Pinto, 
from  his  excessive  credulity,  has  been 
classed  with  the  English  sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  -both  are  now  chiefly  auoted 
for  their  easy  belief  and  extnfvagant  notion. 

Mendicart  Orders.  (See  Orders,  Re- 
ligious.) 

Menooza,  don  Diego  Hurtado  de  ;  a 
Spanish  classic,  distinguished,  likewise,  as 
a  politician  and  a  general,  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  Charles  V.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  fiunily,  which  had  pro- 
duced several  eminent  scholais  and  states- 
men, and  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1503. 
As  a  poet  and  historian,  he  contributed  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  Castilian  lite^si- 
ture ;  but  his  public  life  displayed  nothing 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  the  impar- 
tial love  of  troth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
clear  discemment  of  the  experienced 
statesman.  Stem,  severe,  arbitrary,  haugh- 

3f,  he  was  a  formidable  instmment  of  a 
espotic  court  When  don  Diego  left  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  his  tal- 
ents, wit  and  acquirements  had  rendered 
him  conspicuous,  he  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army  in  Italy,  and,  in  1538,  Charles  V 
appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
1542,  he  was  imperial  plenipotentiaiy  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547,  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
persecuted  and  oppressed  all  those  ItiJ- 
iBQs  who  yet  manifested  any  attachment 
to  the  fiieedom  of  their  countiy.  As  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  of  Sienna,  he 
subjected  that  republic  to  the  dominion  of 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici,  under  Spanicdi  su- 
premacy, and  crushed  the  Tuapan  spirit 


of  liberty.  Hated  by  the  Hberals,  held  in 
horror  by  Paul  III,  whom  he  was  charged 
to  humble  in  Rome  itself^  he  mled  only 
by  bloodshed ;  and,  although  constantly 
threatened  with  the  dagger  of  assassinB^ 
Aot  only  for  his  abuses  of  his  power,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  love  intrigues  ih 
Rome,  he  continued  to  govern  until  1554, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  V. 
Amidst  the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power, 
Mendoza  employed  himself  in  literary  la- 
bors, and  pirdcularly  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  ana  Latin  manuscripts.  He  sent 
learned  men  to  examine  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Athos,  for  this  purpose,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  influence  at  Soliman's 
court  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ob- 
ject After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V, 
he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  II. 
An  aflair  of  gallantry  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival,  who  turned  his  dag- 
ger upon  him. .  Don  Diego  threw  hiih 
ftom  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the 
street,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
writing  love  elegies.  He  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed 
&e  progress  of  the  Moorish  insurrection 
in  the  Alpiyarra  mountains,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  it.  This  woii^  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in  Span- 
ish literature.  He  was  also  engaged  dU 
the  time  of  his  death  (1575)  in  translating 
a  work  of  Aristotle,  with  a  commentary. 
His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and 
it  now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Escurial.  (For  a  criticism  on  his  writings^ 
the  reader  may  consult  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi.)  His  poetical  episdes  are  the 
first  classical  models  of  the  kind  in  the 
literature  of  his  countiy.  They  are  most- 
ly imitadons  of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  with  much  vigor,  and  show  the 
man  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  delin- 
eate domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 
feeling  with  so  much  trath  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  recognise  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
enna. His  sonnets  are  deficient  in  eleva- 
tion, grace  and  harmony.  His  cmaom 
are  often  obscure  and  forced.  In  the 
Spanish  forms  of  poetry,  redondiUas,  ^utn- 
mas  and  viUancicas,  he  surpassed  his  pred- 
ecesso^rs  in  elegance  of  diction.  His  sat- 
ire or  burUscaSf  were  prohibited  by  the 
inquisitioii.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  forms 
an  epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  father 
of  Spanish  prose.  His  comic  romance, 
written  while  he  was  yet  a  student, — Vtda 
de  LaxarUlo  de  Tormes  (Tarragona,  15S6, 
continued  by  Luna,  Saragossa,  1652]^ — has 
becm  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
The  hero  is  a  cunning  beggar,  and  the  life 
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of  the  Tarioufl  daoeB  of  tke  fieopte  is  d^ 
scribed  in  it  with'  great  sfHrit  and  truth. 
The  numerous  imitations  of  LazariUo  do 
Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  clasS  of  writ- 
ings in  Spanish  literature-jpis/o  jncarru- 
CO,  so  called.  (SeQ  Spanigh  £Ueraturt.)  His 
second  great  work,  the  History  of  the  War 
of  Grani^  may  be 'compered  with  the 
works  of  Livy  imd  Tacitus.  Though 
Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judgment^ 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  nom  his  relation,  that 
the  severity  and  tyranny  of  Philip  had 
driven  the  Moors  to  despair.  The  Span- 
ish government  would  not,  therefore,  per- 
mit the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  then 
only  with  great  omiasiona  The  first  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1776.  His 
complete  woriLS  also  appeared  at  Valen- 
cia, in  1776. 

Meredemus  of  Eretria,  in  Eubcea ; 
founder  of  the  Eretrian  school  of  philos- 
ophy, which  formed  a  branch  of  the  So- 
erotic.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Stil- 
po,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical 
propositions.  Diogenes  La^us  wrote  his 
life.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death  because  he  could  not  engage  Antig- 
onus  to  restore  freedom  to  his  countiy. 

Meitelaus  ;  son  or  grandson  of  Atre- 
us,  and  brother'  of  Agamemnon.  From 
his  father-in-law,Tyndareu8,  whose  daugh- 
ter Helen  he  married,  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta.  He  was  at  Crete,  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
left  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cretus, 
when  Paris  carried  off  his  wife  Helen, 
with  a  pert  of  his  treasures  and  some  fe- 
male slaves,  and  conveyed  them  to  Troy. 
On  learning  this,  Menelaus,  with  Palame- 
des,  went  to  Troy,  to  demand  satisfiiction; 
and  this  being  refused,  he  summoned  the 
Greek  princes  to  revenge^  the  affront,  ac- 
cording to  their  promise.  He  himself  led 
60  ships  to  Troy,  and  showed  himself  a 
brave  waiTior.  Homer  gives  him  the  title 
of  jSmtv  iyadoij  on  accouut  of  the  loudneoa 
of  his  cry  in  batde,  and  describes  him  as 
mild,  brave  and  wise.  Ailer  the  conquest . 
of  Troy,  Menalaus  took  Helen,  to  return 
with  her  to  his  native  land.  Eight  years 
he  wandered  before  he  reached  home. 
He  first  went  to  Tenedos^  then  to  Lesbos 
and  Euboea,  but,  being  tossed  about  by 
storms  and  tempests,  he  had  to  land  in 
Cypria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
was,  in  several  instances,  detained  for  a 
longtime.  On  the  island  of  Pharus,  on 
the  Egyptian  coast,  he  surprised  Proteus 
asleep,  by  the  aid  of  Eidothea,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  compelled  him  to  disclose  the 
means  which  he  must  take  to  reach  home. 
Proteus  l&ewise  informed  him  that  be 


should  not  die,  but  would  be  tnoslated 
alive  into  Elvsitmi,  as  a  demigod  and  the 
husband  of  Helen. 

Menxs.  (See  ^leragivMcij  diviaioti 
ChrcnologicMPeriodiofEg^fptUm  Huto- 

nf') 

Menos,  Anthony  Raphael,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy,  bom  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  1728, 
was  the  son  of  an  indifferent  Danish  art- 
ist, who  had  settled  in  Dresden.  From 
the  sixdi  year  of  his  age,  the  yocmg  Ra- 
phael was  compelled  to  exercise  himself 
m  drawing,  daily  and  houriy,  and,  a  few 
years  later,  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
oil,  miniaturB  and  enamel  painting.  The 
father  hardly  allowed  him  a  moment  fiur 
play,  set  him  tasks,  which  he  was  required 
to  accomplish  within  a  given  time,  and 
severely  punished  him  u  he  &iled.  In 
1741,  the  young  artist  accompanied  his 
father  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  remains 
of  ancient  statuary,  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  productions  of  the  divine 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  left  to 
pass  the  day  there  with  bread  and  water, 
and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were  exam- 
ined with  the  greatest  severity.  In  1744, 
his  father  returned  with  him  to  Dresden, 
and  Au^stus  soon  afler  appointed  him 
court-pamter.  A  second  visit  to  Rome  was 
occupied  in  renewing  his  former  studies, 
stiulyin^  anatomy,  &c.  His  first  great 
compositions  appeared  in  1748,  and  met 
with  universal  admiration.  A  holy  &mi- 
ly  was  particulariy  admired ;  and  the 
younff  peasant  ciri  who  served  him  as  a 
mod^  became  his  wife.  On  his  return  lo 
Dresden,  the  king  appointed  him  princi- 
pal court-painter.  In  1751,  he  was  engag- 
ed' to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  CsSho- 
lic  chapel,  with  leave  to  execute  it  in 
Rome.  At  this  time,  he  made  a  copy  of 
Raphael*s  School  of  Adiens  for  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  seven  years' 
war  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and,  in 
1754,  he  received  the  dir^on  of  the  new 
academv  of  painting  in  the  CamtoL  In 
1757,  the  Celestines  employed  him  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.  Eu- 
sebius,  his  first  fresco.  He  soon  afler 
painted,  for  cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnas- 
sus in  his  villa,  and  executed  various  oil 
pamtingB.  In  1761,  Charles  III  invited 
Mengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal 
woilu  at  this  time  were  an  assembly  of 
the  gods  and  a  descent  finom  the  cross. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  executed  a  great 
allegoricu  fresco  painting  for  the  pope,  in 
the  camera  dt^  p^pri,  and,  after  three 
years,  returned  to  Madrid.    At  this  timep 
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he  executed  the  apotheosis  of  Trajan,  in 
fresco,  his  finest  woric.  He  died  in  Rome, 
in  1779,  leaving  seven  children,  thirteen 
having  died  previously.  His  expensive 
manner  of  living,  and  his  collections  of 
drawings  of  masters,  vases,  engravings, 
&c^  hid  absorbed  all  his  gains,  although 
durinff  the  last  18  years  he  had  received 
180,000  scudL  A  splendid  monument 
vras  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend 
the  cavalier  d'Azara,  at  the  side  of  Ra- 
phael, and  another  bv  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Sl  Peter's.  Mengs's  composition 
and  grouping  is  simple,  noble  and  studied ; 
his  drawing  correct  and  ideal ;  his  expres- 
sion, in  which  Raphael  was  his  model, 
and  his  coloring,  in  every  respect,  are  ex- 
cellent His  works  are  finished  with  the 
greatest  care.  His  writings,  in  different 
'  languages  (published,  in  Italian,  by  Aza- 
ni,  17^),  particularly  his  Remarks  on  Cor- 
reggio,  Raphael  and  Titian,  are  highly 
instructive.  His  firiend,  the  celebrated 
Winckelmann  (q.  v.),  rendered  him  valua- 
ble as^stance  in  the  preparation  of  them. 
(See  Gothe's  WxatMLxnasMi  und  $ein  Jahr- 
kundert,) 

Mbnilite.    (See  OpaL) 

Meninski,  or  Menin,  Francis  (Drancis 
a  Mesgrnen)y  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bom  in  Lorraine,  in  1623,  and  studied  at 
Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit  GrattinL 
At  the  a^e  of  30,  he  accompanied  the 
Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and, 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turk- 
isn  ian|;uage,  became  first  interpreter  to 
the  Polish  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and,  soon 
afler,  was  appointed  ambassador  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court  He  was  natural- 
ized in  Poland,  j»nd  added  the  termination 
jA^i  to  his  family  name  of  Menin.  In 
1661,  he  became  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Vienna,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  several  important  commis- 
sions. In  1669,  going  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Jerusilem,  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  that  order,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  was  created  one  of  the  emperor's 
council  of  war.  His  principal  work  was 
bis  Tltesaurus  lAnfuarum  OrienUdiumj 
published  at  Vienna  m  1680.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  valuable  work  was  begun  in 
1780,  but  remains  still  unfinished.  Me- 
ninski died  at  Vienna  in  1698. 

Merippus,  a  cynic,  and  disciple  of  the 
second  Menedemus,  was  a  native  of  Ga- 
dara,  in  Palestine.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  kind,  insomuch  that 
Lucian  styles  him  **  the  most  snarling  of 
cynics,"  and,  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia- 
logues, introduces  him  as  the  vehicle  of 
his  own  sarca6m&    It  appears  that  his 
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satires  were  composed  in  prose ;  on  which 
account  those  of  Varro  were  denominated 
Menipptan ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
of  sattre  Mhnpp^  was  ^ven,  in  France, 
to  the  celebrated  piece  written  against 
the  league.*  Menippus  is  said  to  have 
hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  beinr 
robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his 
fireedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Thebes.  None  of  his  woiics  is  now 
extant 

Menno,  Simonis  (i.  e.  the  son  of  Simon], 
born  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  joined  the 
Anabaptists  in  1537,  having  been  previ- 
ously a  Roman  Catholic  priest  After  the 
suppression  of  the  disturbances  at  Miinster, 
Menno  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which 
he  secured  the  toleration  of  the  govern- 
ment His  pereffrinations  for  many  years, 
in  Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany,  as 
far  as  Livonia,  contributed  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  followers,  and  to  dissem- 
inate his  doctrines  among  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  in  reform.  Except  in 
some  opinions  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  controveray  concerning  the  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults 
only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Calvinists.  Menno  died  at 
Oldeslohe,  in  Holstein,  1561.  His  foUow- 
ere  are  called  MetmomUSy  an  account  of 
whom  has  been  given  in  the  article  Ana- 


Ienologidm  (from  ii^,  the  moon,  and 
Xoyoir  discourse,  report,  &c.),  in  the  Greek 
church,  has  about  the  same  signification 
as  marhfrologium  (q.  v.J  in  the  Roman 
church.  The  MenoU^vum  is  a  book  in 
which  the  festivals  ot  every  month  are 
recorded,  with  the  names  and  biographies 
of  tlie  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  read  in  the  massea  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  &c. 

Menomokies,  Menomeniss  ;  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  residing  in  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritory, to  the  south  of  lalie  Superior  and 
west  of  Green  bay,  caUed  by  the  French 
Mangeurs  db  FoUe-^^tvoine  (or  Eaters  of 

*  The  title  of  this  mgenioos  and  amu«iiiff  satire 
is  Satyre  M^mpp^e  tU  la  Vertu  du  CatnoHeon 
tPEspagne.  ouaeia  Tenue  des  EttUa  h  Paris  en 
1693,  mir  MM.  de  la  8u,  Union  (Paris,  1694). 
The  title  is  a  satire  on  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain^ 
head  of  the  league,  who  maskea  his  projects  oa- 
der  pretexts  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  It 
is  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  was,  accordinr 
to  Voltaire,  of  not  less  advantage  to  Henry  I  ¥ 
than  the  battle  of  Ivry. 
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Wild  Gate).  They  bekmff  to  the  great  Chip- 
peway  fiimily.    (See  Bfukans^  American.) 

MsiTou,  Ja€<}ue8  FranQois,  baron  de, 
bom  in  Tourame  in  1750,  entered  the 
military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  roae 
n^idly  to  a  hig^  rank.  In  1760,  the 
nobkMt  of  Toundne  chose  him  their  dep- 
uty to  the  states-general,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate.  Menou  turned  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  and  proposed  to  subedtute  a  general 
conscription  of  the  young  men,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  manner  of  recruiting. 
His  subsequent  votes  and  propositions,  in 
favor  of  vesting  the  declaration  of  war  in 
the  nation,  of  arming  the  national  guard 
(1791),  &c.,  were  generally  on  the  revolu- 
tionary side ;  but  when  the  more  violent 
opinions  began  to  prevail,  he  joined  those 
who  endeavored  to  inoderate  the  excite- 
menL  In  1792,  he  resumed  his  militaiy 
duties,  and  was  second  in  command  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  suitioned  near  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  assembly,  and  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  convention 
as  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  condemnation,  and,  in  May 
{^prairiai)y  1795,  commanded  the  troops 
who  defended  the  convention  against  the 
insurgents  of  the  &ubourg  St  Antoine. 
On  the  l^ih  Vend6miaire,  he  was  likewise 
in  command,  but  would  not  allow  his 
troops  to  attack  the  section  opposed  to  the 
convention,  and  Bonaparte  first  gained  ce- 
lebrity by  undertaking  that  attack.  Menou 
afterwards  accompanied  general  Bonapieale 
to  Egypt,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  on  several  occasions.  After 
die  return  of  Bonaparte,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  bath-keeper  of  Rosetui, 
submittinff  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
laws  of  Aiahomet,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  Abdallah.  On  the  death  of  Kl^ber 
(q.  v.),  he  took  the  chief  command,  and, 
after  a  gallant  defence  in  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  English. 
Bonapaite  received  him  &vorably,  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  u)pointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  Piedmont  Menou  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Venice,  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty, and  died  there  in  1810. 
*  Mexcschikoff,  Alexander,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  bom  near  Moscow,  in  1674,  was 
employed  by  a  pastiy-cook  to  sell  pastxy 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  Difterent  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  first  cause  of  his 
rise.  According  to  some  statements,  he 
overheard  the  project  of  ^  conspiracy  by 
die  Strelitz,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
czar;  other  accounts  represent  him  as 


having  attracted  die  notice  of  Lefort  (q.  r.), 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and,  dis- 
ceming  his  great  powers,  determined  to 
educate  him  for  public  aftairs.  IjtS&rt 
took  the  young  Menschikoff  with  him  on 
the  great  embassy  in  1697,  pointed  out  to 
him  whatever  was  worthy  or  his  attentioii, 
and  iuscructed  him  in  militaiy  affiurs,  and 
in  the  maxims  of  politics  and  government. 
On  the  death  of  Lefbrt,  Menschikoff  suc- 
ceeded him  in  tiie  favor  of  the  czar,  who 
E laced  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that 
e  undertook  nothing  without  his  advice ; 
yet  his  passion  fi>r  money  was  the  cause 
of  many  abuses,  and  he  was  three  times 
subjected  to  a  severe  exanunation,  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  The 
emperor  punished  him  fi>r  smaller  of- 
fences on  the  root ;  but  much  of  his  selfisii- 
neas  and  faithlessness  was  unknown  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  much  indebted, 
for  support,  to  the  empress  Catharine.  He 
became  first  minister  and  seneral  field- 
marshal,  baron  and  prince  of  the  GennaQ 
empire,  and  received  orders  ftom  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Dresden  and  Ber- 
lin. Peter  also  confened  on  him  the  tide 
of  duke  of  Ingria.  On  the  death  of  Peter, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Menschikoif  that  Catharine  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  end  that  affidrs  were  conduct- 
ed during  her  reign.  (See  Ca&iarine  I.) 
When  Peter  H  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne,  Menschikoff  grasped,  widi  a  bold 
and  sure  hand,  the  reins  of  government 
In  1727,  when  his  power  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  he  was  suddenly  huried 
from  his  elevation.  Having  embezzled  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  his  sister,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  in  Siberia,  and  his  im- 
mense estate  was  confiscated.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Berezov,  where  he 
lived  in  such  a  fiugal  way,  that,  out  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  ten  roubles,  he  saved 
enouffh  to  erect  a  small  wooden  church, 
on  which  he  himself  worked  as  a  carpen- 
ter. He  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
said  nothing  to  any  one,  and  died  in  1729. 
Menschikon  wad  selfish,  avaricious^  and 
ambitious,  implacable  and  cruel,  but  gra- 
cious, courageous,  well  uifbrmed,  capa- 
ble of  laige  views  and  plans,  and  perse- 
vering in  the  execution  of  them.  His 
services  in  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Russian  resp^ctalMlirf 
abroad,  have  been  productive  of  permanent 
eflects. 
Meivses.  (See  Catamefda.) 
MEiTsniiATioir  is  the  art  of^ascertaining 
the  contents  of  superficial  areas,  or  planes ; 
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of  0olkta,  or  subBlaiitial  objects;  and  the 
lengths,  breadths,  &c^  of  yarious  figures, 
either  coUectiFely  or  abstractedly.  The 
.  mensuration  of  a  plane  superficies,  or  sur- 
&oe,  lying  level  between  its  several  boun- 
daries, is  easy :  when  the  figure  is  regular, 
such  as  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram,  the 
height,  multiplied  by  the  bretSth,  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard 
to  triangles,  their  hues,  multiplied  by  half 
their  heights,  or  their  heights  oy  half  their 
basest  wiU  give  the  su{wrficial  measure. 
The  height  of  a  triangle  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  perpendiculiu:  to  the  base,  let 
fidl  firom  the  vpex  or  summit  Any  rec- 
tangular figure  may  have  its  surfiice  esti- 
mated, however  numerous  the  sides  may 
be,  simply  dividing  it  into  triangles,  by 
drawing  fines  from  one  angle  to  another, 
but  takmg  care  diat  no  cross  lines  be 
made :  thus^  if  a  triangle  should  be  equally 
divided,  it  may  be  done  by  one  line, 
which  must,  however,  be  drawn  firom  any 
one  point  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
fiice.  A  four^sided  figure  will  be  divided 
into  two  triangles,  by  one  oblique  line 
connecting  the  two  opposite  angles;  a 
fivenaided  figure  (or  p^tagon)  by  two 
lines,  cuttinff,  as  it  weie,  one  triangle  out 
of  the  middle,  and  making  one  on  each 
aide ;  a  six-aded  figure  (or  hexagon)  will 
require  three  diagonals,  which  vnll  make 
four  triangles;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent, 
and  however  long,  or  short,  the  several 
sides  may  be  respectively.  The  most 
essential  fi^re  is  the  circle,  of  which 
mathematicians  conceive  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  area  with  perfect  precision, 
except  by  the  aid  of  logarithmic  and  alge- 
braic demonstration.  It  may  be  sufiicient 
in  this  place  to  stato,  that  8|^  of  the  diam- 
eter will  give  the  side  of  a  square,  whose 
area  will  be  correspondent  with  that  of  a 
circle  having  10  for  its  diameter.  Many 
circular  or  cylindrical  figures  come  tm- 
der  the  measiuer's  consideration — miiron, 
arched  passages,  columns,  &c.  The  con- 
tents of  a  pillar  are  easily  ascertained, 
even  though  its  diameter  may  be  perpetu- 
ally vaiying;  for  if  we  take  the  diameter 
in  difiSsrent  parts,  and  strike  a  mean  be- 
tween eveiy  two  adjoined  measurements, 
and  multiply  that  mean  area  by  the  depth 
or  interval  between  the  two,  the  solid  con- 
tents will  be  found.  The  contents  of 
pyiaroids  are  measured  bv  multiplying 
the  areas  of  their  bases  by  half  their 
lengdis,  or  their  lengths  by  half  the  areas 
of  their  bases.  Cones,  whose  sides  are 
straight,  are  equal  to  one  third  the  solid 
contents  of  cylinders,  equal  to  them  in 
base  and  altitnde.    Solids,  which  have  a 


certain  degree  of  regulari^,  may  be  easily 
measured:  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by 
multiplying  first  its  width  b^  its  length ; 
then  their  product  by  its  height:  thus  a 
cube,  measuring  four  feet  each  way, 
would  be4X4»16x4  =  64.  Tliis 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  cube 
root  (See  C^E&e.) .  Parallelopipedons,  or 
solids  of  a  k>ng  form,  such  as  squared 
timbers,  are  measured  by  the  same  means. 
For  the  mensuration  of  growing  timber, 
various  modes  have  been  devised.  After 
a  tree  has  been  felled,  its  girth  is  usually 
taken  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middle, 
when  there  is  no  particular  swell,  or  the 
top  extremity  does  not  suddenly  decrease. 
But  where  the  irregularity  is  great,  it  is 
better  to  take  manv  more  surths,  and, 
summinff  up  the  whole,  to  divide  their 
amount  by  the  number  of  girths  taken,  so 
as  to  establish  a  mean  measurement  •  Di- 
vide that  mean  measurem^it  by  4,  to  find 
the  side  of  a  square  to  which  t&e  tree  will 
be  reduced  when  prepared  for  the  sawyo*. 
If  the  whole  solid  contents  are  to  be  esti- 
mated, divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  4,  and 
taking  the  third  part,  thus  civen,  for  a  diam- 
eter, proceed  in  the  way  luready  shown,  to 
find  the  side  of  a  square,  equal  to  the  cir- 
cle of  which  that  ascertained  third  part 
is  the  diameter.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas, 
such  as  hay-stacks,  interiors  of  bams, 
ffranaries,  £&c.,  come  under  the  rule  laid 
down  for  cubes,  &c.  When  any  sides 
&ll  in  regulariy,  as  in  garrets,  &c.,  Uie 
inclined  part  must  be  treated  as  a  pyra- 
mid, or  as  a  quoin  (or  wedge),  and  the 
whole  be  summed  up  together.  The 
contents  of  casks,  tubs,  &C.,  are  found  by 
the  process  of  gauging.  (For  that  part  of 
the  subject  which  appertains  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  lands,  as  also  to  the  dis- 
tances, heights,  &C.,  of  remote  objects, 
accessible  or  otherwise,  see  Surveying.) 

Mertal  DEiUNOKHXirT,  Inbaititt.  By 
these  general  terms  we  understand  eveiy 
form  of  intellectual  disorder,  whether 
consisting  in  a  total  want  or  alienation  of 
understanding,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  dis- 
eased state  of  one  or  several  of  the  facul- 
ties. Medical  writers  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification,  in  their 
nreatment  of  this  subject;  but  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  is  that  which  comprises 
all  mental  diseases  under  the  feur  heads 
of  mania,  melancholy,  demency  or  fetuity, 
and  idiocy.  Lunacy,  in  its  proper  sense, 
implies  an  influence  of  the  dianges  of  the 
moon  (Latin,  luna)  on  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  body,  of  which  modem  science 
cannot  recognise  the  existence.  It  is 
true  that  many  diseases  are  periodical  in 
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Ifaeir  ratuiDB,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
paFoxyams  of  violence  among  insane 
persons,  may  be  really  increased  at  the 
time  of  a  full  moon,  by  the  effect  of  the 
shadows  of  clouds,  and  other  objects,  as 
ghosts  are  generally  seen  by  moonlight; 
but  any  other  lunar  influence  neither  ex- 
perience nor  science  can  discover.  The 
causes  of  insanity  are  divided,  by  modem 
writers,  into  physical  and  monJ.  Every 
excess  of  passion,  joy,  grie(  anger,  fear, 
anxiety,  &c.,  may  become  a  moral  cause 
of  insanity.  Great  political  or  civil  rev- 
olutions have  always  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  numerous  cases  of  mental 
derangement  Pinel  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  France,  after  the  revoludon 
of  1789,  and  Dr.  Rush  describes  similar 
effects,  in  the  U.  States,  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Strong  religious  excite- 
ment often  produces  similar  results,  al- 
though, in  many  cases,  religious  enthusi- 
asm is  only  a  fonm  of  the  makuly,  and  not  a 
cause.  Madden  {Jhweb  in  Egypt,  JSMneL, 
&C.,  1830)  states  mat  insanity  is  rare  among 
the  Mohunmedans,  and  attributes  it  to 
their  consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
their  salvation.  Dr.  Rush  thinks  that  the 
disease  is  more  common  among  civilized 
communities  than  widi  savages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  influence  of  moral 
causes  on  the  former.  The  physical 
causes  of  insanity  are  various  and  nume- 
rous; (fiseases  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds, 
excessive  indulgence  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures,  privation, 
exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  &c., 
are  among  them.  Insane  persons  are 
•flen,  however,  in  good  health,  and  dis- 
section does  not  always  detect  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  orgons.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  on  each  other,  to  decide 
how  far  the  disordered  state  of  the  one  is 
consistent  with  the  sanity  of  the  other ;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  there  is  any  one  organ  or 
function  which  must  be  diseased  to  affect 
the  mind.  Climate,  age,  occupation  and 
sex,  are  often  mentioned  as  causes  influ- 
encing insanity.  But  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  although 
the  moral,  civil,  religious,  or  physical  con- 
dition of  a  nation  may  have  rendered  the 
disorder  more  frequent  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  The  seasons,  however, 
appear  to  exerciae  an  influence,  and  it  is 
j^erally  observed  that  the  cases  of  insan- 
ity are  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year.  Suicides  are  most  frequent 
when  the  thermometer  is  above  84^    Al- 


though many  cireumstances,  bodi  phy«- 
ical  and  moral,  appear  to  render  the  fe- 
male sex  most  liable  to  insanity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  number  of  insane 
females  is  greater  than  that  of  males : 
drunkenness  being  mwe  prevalent  among 
the  latter,  may  be  one  cause  of  this.    In 
both  sexes,  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
from  90  to  40,  presents  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  casea     In  regard  to  occupation, 
sufficient  data  do  not  exist  to  show  that 
there  is  any  decided  predominance  of 
cases  in  any  particular  employment    Idi- 
ocy is  either  a  congenital  or  an  acquired 
defect  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or,  as 
Pinel  defines  it,  an  oUiteration,  more  or 
less  absolute,  of  the  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  af^tions  of  the  heart. 
Congenital  idiocy  may  originate  from  a 
malformation  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the 
brain  itself;  the  senses  are  often  wanting, 
or  defective,  and  hfe  is  commonly  of  short 
duration.    Acquired  idiocy  proceeds  fit>m 
mechanical  injury  of  the  cnoium,  or  from 
an  injury  or  a  disease  of  the  brain,  fixmi 
excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  intemper- 
ance, &tigue,  and  from  moral  causes.    In 
this,  the  senses  may  be  partially  afl^ted, 
or  quite  destroyed,  and  me  often  contin- 
ues to  old  age.    Absolute  idiocy  admits 
of  no  cure ;  but  it  should  not  too  hastily  be 
concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  state. 
The  term  demenof  (fatuir^,  the  fu*pt»  of  the 
Greeks,  and  dementia  of  later  writers)  is 
applied  to  a  complete  or  partial  hebetude 
(M*  individual  faculties,  particularly  those 
of  association  and  comparison,  producing 
confusion  of  thoughts,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  volition;  it  differs  from  idiocy 
m  being  curable.    Persons  are  reduced  to 
this  state,  because  exterior  objects  make 
too  weak  an  impression  on  them;  the 
sensations  are,  therefore,  feeble,  obscure 
and  incomplete ;  the  patient  does  not  form 
a  correct  idea  of  objects,  nor  compare, 
associate  or  abstract  ideas.    It  is  often 
merely  an  attendant  of  other  diseases,  or 
other  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  frequently 
quite  temporary,  though  it  often  becomes 
permanent — Mania  (Greek,  itavia,  mad- 
ness) is  a  species  of  mental  derangement, 
characterized  by  the  disoider  of  one  or 
several  of  the  faculties,  or  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  acts  of  fury.     Adults  are  the 
principal  subjects.    A  nervous  tempera- 
ment, an  irritaUe  constitution,  predispose 
to  it    Females  are  more  exposed  to  it 
than   males,   particulariy  at  the    period 
when  menstruation  begins  or  ceases,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  after  delivery.  Violent 
emotions,  a  dissipated  life,  excess  in  any 
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indulgeiice,  Bomedmes  produce  it  The 
disofder  of  the  intellectual  Acuities  is 
manifested  by  eztniyagant,  gay,  gloomy  or 
furious  emotions ;  the  gestures  and  words 
seem  automatic.  Sometimes  the  conver- 
sation is  rational,  but  the  patient  bursts  out, 
at  intervals,  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  at- 
tacking e\&rf  tlung  which  he  meets  ;  the 
moral  affections  also  seem  deadened,  and 
the  most  ferocious  hatred  is  displayed 
towards  the  most  natural  objects  of  love. 
It  IS  sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes 
remains  stationary,  and  sometimes  is  con- 
verted into  demency.  Repeated  bleedings 
heUebore,  cold  water  poured  upon  the 
head,  scourging,  and  other  means  of  terror, 
were  formerly  employed  as  remedies^ 
At  present,  solitude,  warm  baths,  low 
diet,  &C.,  are  more  commonly  applied. 
Melancholy  (fix>m  fnXas,  black,  ana  x'^^fj 
bile),  oall^  also  mononuane  (Greek,  /tov^, 
only,  and  itavta,  madness);  a  species. of 
mental  disorder,  connsting  in  a  depression 
of  spirits.  Some  dark  or  mournful  idea 
occupies  the  mind  exclusively^,  so  that,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  unable  to  judge  rightly 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  the  mcul- 
ties  are  dismrbed  in  their  functions.  The 
powers  of  the  soul  become  weakened,  we 
might  say  crippled.  If  these  feelings  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  height  at  which  the 
power  of  self-control  is  lost,  a  settied 
gloom  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 
Consciousness,  however,  may  still  con- 
tinue ;  the  person  knows  his  state.  But 
if  consciousness  is  also  lost,  if  this  state 
liecomes  pontinual,  the  melancholic  pa- 
tient is  insensible  to  the  world  around 
liim;  he  oidy  lives  vnthin  himself^  and 
tiiere  only  in  the  circle  of  one  fixed  idea. 
In  this  dii9ordered  state  of  the  feelings,  the 
other  faculties  may  still  continue  to  act, 
althou|[h  the  mode  and  result  of  their 
operation  will  necessarily  be  influenced 
by  the  existing  disease.  There  may  be 
reflection  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  but 
the  reflection  proceeds  from  false  prem- 
ises. Several  kinds  of  melancholy  are 
distinguished ;  the  distinctions  are  founds 
ed,  however,  mosdy  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  A  veiy  common  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy is  love.  He  who  loses  the  ffreat 
object  of  his  wishes  and  affections,  which 
has  absorbed,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
whole  activity  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than 
jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate 
rival;  existence  appeara  to  him  a  blank, 
and  himself  the  most  unhappv  of  m^n. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  melancholy  is 
gk)omy  views  of  religion.  A  constant 
excitement  of  the  feelings  by  the  awful 
picture  of  the  etenial  punishment  of  sin, 
35» 


oflen  produces  alieolute  despair.  The  use 
of  such  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  deep  religious  principle,  has 
not  unfirequentiy  led  to  distraction  and 
suicide.    Repeated  failures  in  enterprises 

Suraued  with  anxious  zeal,  may  also  re- 
uce  the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  that 
he  becomes  wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea 
of  his  mis/brtune.  Melancholy  patients 
often  flee  firom  men,  haunt  solitary  places, 
such  as  grave-yards,  9ud  are  given  to  noc- 
turnal rambles.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  series 
of  yeara ;  sometimes  it  ceases  of  itself^  or 
is  cured  by  medical  aid ;  more  frequentiy 
it  passes  over  into  other  kinds  of  insanity, 
or  into  bodily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  consumption,  dropsy  in  the  head, 
apoplexy,  &c  It  is  said  that  melancholy 
people  rarely  suffer  from  the  gout,  or  are 
attacked  by  epidemjc  diseases.  Several 
physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  induc- 
ing it,  particularly  a  superfluity  of  black 
bile  (hence  the  Greek  name.)  Various 
derangements  in  the  physical  system  tend 
to  occasion  it,  as  debility  of  the  nervee^ 
violent  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  su- 
perfluity of  thick  blood.  (For  the  light  in 
which  the  law  regards  melancholy  pa- 
tients, see  the  article  J\/on  Comma,)  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors, 
illustrating  the  causes,  effects  and  cure  of 
that  morbid  affection.  The  author's  own 
reflections  are  few,  but  they  are  original, 
ingenious  and  striking.  The  subiect  of 
insanity  is  fully  treated  in  the  following 
works:  Burrow's  Commentaries  on  the 
Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms  and  Treatment 
of  Insanihf  (London,  1828) ;  Pinel,  Trmik 
sur  P^ienation  Mentak  ;  Voisin,  Des 
Causes  Morales  et  Ph/siquts  des  Maladies 
MenUdes  (1826) ;  WilUs,  Treatise  on  Men- 
ial Derangement  (1823). 
Mentchikof.  (See  Menschikqffl) 
MxNTOB,  son  of  Alcimus,  the  confiden- 
tial fiiend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  care  of  his  domestic  afiairs,  during 
hts  absence  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The 
education  of  the  young  Telemacbus  fell 
to  his  charge,  and  when  the  latter  set  out 
on  his  voyage  in  search  of  his  father,  Mi- 
nerva accompanied  him  under  the  form 
of  Mentor  (Odyssof,  ii,  390;  iii,  12,  &c.), 
acting  the  part  of^a  prudent  and  expe- 
rienced counsellor  to  the  ^ounjg  hero. 
This  character  of  a  sage  adviser  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  TOimaque  of  F^n6- 
lon,  in  which  Mentor  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  Mentor  has  thence  acquired  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  vrise  and  faithful 
counsellor  or  monitor. 
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Mentz,  or  BlATSircE,  or  BIjlinz  ;  a  city 
of  Grermany,  in  Hesae-Dannstadt,  fi>rmer- 
ly  capital  of  an  electorate  and  archbish- 
opric, situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maine,  called  in  Latin  Jlfo^^tm^or 
Moguntiaeum ;  Ion.  9^  E. ;  lat  ^  59^  N.; 
population,  25,251.  It  is  the  strongest 
town  in  Germany:  towards  the  river  less 
defence  is  necessary,  but  on  the  land 
side  the  wofks  are  extensive  and  compli- 
cated. The  fortress  belongs  to  the  (Ger- 
manic confederation.  The  town  is  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicucle,  the 
Rhine  formihg  the  base.  The  interior  is 
l^  no  means  handsome.  The  streets  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and  the 
houses  mosdy  old  fiishioned.  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  a  Ivceum,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  library  of  90,000  volumes. 
The  trade  consists  partly  in  wine,  and 
partly  in  commission  business,  connected 
with  die  navigation  of  the  river.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi- 
rons and  prospects.  A  university  was 
founded  here  by  Charlemagne  in*800,  and 
reestablished  in  1482,  by  the  archbishop 
Diether,  of  the  house  of  Isenbui^,  but  has 
been  since  converted  into  a  lyceum.  The 
honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  was 
claimed  by  John  Faust  (q.  v.),  a  goldsmith 
of  Mentz,  and  by  John  Guttenberg.  (q.  v.) 
The  archbishopric  of  Mentz  was  an  ex- 
tensive electoral  principality.  The  arch- 
bishop was  also  elector,  and  ranked  as 
die  first  archbishop  in  Germany.  The 
archbishopric  was  suppressed  m  1802, 
and  the  city  of  Mentz  is- now  only  a  bish- 
op's see.    (See  Gtmumy,) 

Meku.  The  Hindoo  mythology  men- 
tions fourteen  of  these  mystical  personages, 
of  whom  seven  have  already  reigned  on  the 
earth.  The  celebrated  code  of  laws,  or 
the  Manaoa  Dherma  Saatra,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Menu,  is  attributed  to 
the  first  of  the  name,  or  Swayambhoiira, 
the  son  of  Brsma.  The  name  is  derived 
from  mm,  signifying  inielUgence  (Latin 
tnms,  mind),  and  nr  W.  Jones  suggests 
that  it  is  connected  with  Menesjthe  name 
of  the  first  kmg  of  Egypt  and  Minos  (q.  v.), 
the  Cretan  lawgiver.  The  code,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(Woriffi,  voL  iii),  is  the  basis  c^  the  whole 
civil  and  religious  policy  of  the  Hindoos. 
Menu  appears  in  it  relating  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  Riskis, 
or  holy  saints;  he  then  commands  Brigu 
to  repeat  the  divine  laws  of  Brahma. 
These  laws  relate  to  the  divisions  into 
castes,  educati<Mi,  marriage,  diet,  purifica- 


tion, devotion,  private  and  criminal  law, 
penances  and  expiations,  tiansmigration, 
&c.  The  last  M!enu,  whose  rei^  is  not 
yet  over,  was  Satyavrata,  or  Vaivaswata, 
whose  history  is  given  as  follows,  in  the 
fibdgvat: — Brahma,  being  inclined  to  slum- 
ber, the  demon  Hayagriva  stole  the  Vedas 
fiY>m  his  lips.  Heri,  the  preserver  of  the 
universe,  discoverinff  this  deed,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  smallfiah,  and  appeared  to 
the  holy  king  Satyavrata,  who  was  so  de- 
vout that  his  only  Sustenance  was  water. 
Having  grown  to  an  enormous  size  in  a 
few  days,  be  was  recognised  by  the  pious 
king,  to  whom  he  declared  that  in  seven 
days  the  earth  should  be  plunged  in  an 
ocean  of  death,  and  promised  to  send  a 
lar^e  vessel  for  his  deliverance ;  into 
which,  continued  the  god-fish,  thou  shalt 
enter  with  seven  saints  and  pairs  of  all 
brute  animals;  and  thou  ^alt  fiisten  it 
with  a  large  sea-serpent  to  my  horn,  for  I 
will  be  near  thee.  Satyavn&a  complied 
with  these  directions,  and  the  primeval 
male,  speaking  aloud  to  his  own  divine 
essence,  pronounced  for  his  instruction  a 
sacred  purcmoj  explaining  the  principle  of 
the  soul,  the  external  being.  Hen  then 
slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the  sacred 
books,  and  Satyavrata  was  appointed  the 
seventh  Menu  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
homed  fish  was  Mcofa  (or  delusion). 

Menzabano  ;  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mincio.  On  the  28lii  of  December,  1801, 
a  bloody  battle  was  finight  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians :  the  French 
conquered,  and  made  8000  prisoners. 

Menzaleh,  or  Menzala  *,»a  large  lake 
in  Egypt,  running  parallel  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  land,  60  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  over- 
flowed and  filled  bv  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  anciently  called  Tunis,  finom 
the  town  of  that  name.  Its  watera  are  soft 
in  the  time  of  inundation,  and  become 
brackish  as  the  river  retreats  within  its 
channel.  Numerous  boats  ccmfinually 
fish  on  the  lake.  Length  of  the  lake  ftom 
north-west  to  south-east  43,000  fathoms, 
breadth  fiiom  l^i^OOO  to  26,000. 

Menzel,  Frederic  William ;  private 
secretary  in  the  royal  caUnet  at  Draden, 
whose  treachery  hastened  the  breaking  out 
of  the  seven  years'  war.  Frederic  II,  sus- 
pecting that  negotiations  were  going  on 
against  him  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burg, Vienna  and  Dresden,  directed  his 
minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony  to  procure 
information  on  the  subject  Chance  made 
the  ambassador  acquainted  with  Menzel, 
whose  expensive  and  dissipated  habits  had 
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prunged  him  iDto  embwrasanents,  to  re- 
lieve which  he  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
loin from  the  public  treasuiy.  The  un- 
happy man  hoped  to  preserve  himself  by 
a  greater  crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  delivered  to  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  copies  of  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Saxony,  Russia  and 
Austria,  relating  to  Prussia.  His  con- 
science, indeed,  was  awakened,  but  he 
could  not  turn  back  without  forfeiting  the 
protection  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journey  to  Waisaw, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  king,  traces  of  his 
ffuilt  were  at  length  discovered.  Menzel 
himself  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  the 
discoveiy  of  his  treachery  in  a  social  par- 
ty. He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
but  was  arreeied  at  Prague,  on  the  demand 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned, 
tint  at  Briinn,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  fieace  of 'Hubertsbui^,  in  the  casde  of 
Konigstein.  Here  he  fived  33  years,  at 
first  in  the  strictest  custody.  During  his 
imfmsonment  at  Briinn,  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  Prussia  would  stipulate  for  his 
Hberation  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Through  the  &vor  of  king  Frederic  Augus- 
tus I,his  condition  was  somewhat  alleviated 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  received  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now 
and  then ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the 
heavy  chains  which  he  had  worn  many 
years.  He  died  in  May,  1796,  at  the  age 
of  70  years. 

Merzel,  Charies  Adolphua,  was  bom  in 
f784,  in  GrCinberv,  Silesia.  He  studied 
in  Halle, devotingnimself  particularly  to 
histoiy.  He  has  published  several  histor- 
ical worics,  which,  though  not  equal  in 
deep  research  to  those  of  many  contempo- 
rary writers  of  Germany,  are  valuable 
for  their  descriptive  merit,  partrcularly  his 
HistoiT  of  the  Germans  (Breslau,  1815  to 
1823^  B  vols.,  4to.),  which  comes  down  to 
the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a  continuaT- 
tion  of  Becker's  Universal  Histoiy,  he  has 
written  a  History  of  modem  mmes  since 
tho  Death  of  Frederic  II  (Berlin^,  1834, 3 
volsA  His  last  work,  Modem  History  of 
the  Germans,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Act  of  Confederacy  (vol.  i,  down  to  1533, 
Breslau,  1826]|,  is  to  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  lus  History  of  the  Germans. 
Menzikoff.  (See  Mentehikqffi) 
MsPHiTic  (from  the  Latin  tntfidtis,  an 
offensive  odor)  is  used  to  signify  those 
kinds  of  air  which  will  not  support  com- 
bustion or  animal  life,  or,  more  generally, 
ofiensive  exhalatiooa  of  any  sort  Modem 
cheroistiy  has  given  particular  names  to 
manyofthese.  (See Carbon, and ;SU/>fttcr») 


There  was  a  Roman  goddess  called  Me- 
phUis,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  protec- 
tress from  such  exhalations. 

Mequinez  ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  in  Fez, 
situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  fer- 
tile valleys  and  eminences,  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers;  35  miles  south-west  of 
Fez,  165  porth-east  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  5P 
d(y  W. ;  lat  35^  56^  N. ;  population  stated 
by  Jackson  at  110,000 ;  by  Hassel  at  only 
15,000.  It  is  frequently  the  residence  ot 
the  emperor.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  the  palace  is  fiyrtified  with  bastions. 
The  Jews  have  a  quarter  appropriated  to 
themselves,  walled  in  and  guarded.  The 
Moors  at  Mequinez  are  much  more  affa- 
ble than  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Mercantile  Ststem,  in  political  econ- 
omy, is  one  that  prevails  to  a  ereater  or* 
less  extent  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  vras  introduced  in  France  by  Colbert. 
(q«  V.)  As  originally  understood  and  acted 
upon,  it  emlnaces  some  fallacious  doc- 
trines, and  carries  some  just  ones  to  excess. 
The  notion,  for  example,  that  wealth  is  de- 
rived mostly  from  foreign  commerce,  and 
depends  upon  an  annual  importation  of 
specie,  called  the  balance  o/irade,  \a  errone- 
ous. This  balance  wad  understood  to  be 
the  bullion  or  coin  received  by  a  country 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  its  exports,  and 
the  foreign  trade  was  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vantageous and  promotive  of  the  national 
wealth  in  proportion  as  the  returns  of 
trade  were  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
instead  of  other  merchandise,  whereas  an 
exchange  for  iron,  tin,  leather,  or  any  other 
useful  merchantable  commodity,  is  quite 
as  advantageous,  as  the  importation  of 
qiecie.  It  will  depend  upon  the  wants 
of  the  community  whether  the  importa- 
tion of  one  or  imother  article  will  most 
promote  the  national  wealth.  It  would 
be  quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt,  bv 
legislation,  to  force  trade  to  yield  a  bal- 
ance in  specie.  Ab  far  as  this  was  a  di- 
rect object  of  the  commercial  system,  if 
was  accordingly  mistaken.  If  a  nation 
needs  other  things  more  than  specie,  such 
prices  will  be  o&red  as  will  induce  their 
importation.  But  this  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports is  not  without  its  tmth  in  a  certain 
respect  It  js  undoubtedly  an  evil  for  one 
nation  to  be  constantly  indebted  to  another. 
It  will  be  found  due  between  individuals, 
difierent  districts  of  the  same  country,  and 
also  between  different  nations,  that  the  in- 
debted party  is  the  one  most  liable  to  make 
sacrifices.  If  a  people  or  district,  or  an 
individual,  will  keep  in  advance  of  their 
means,  and  anticipate  the  income  of  the 
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coming  year,  the  oomequence  will  be  a 
perpetually  straitened  and  embamaed 
state.  This  was  always  the  case  with  the 
British  American  colonies,  and  even  of 
the  states  for  many  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  independence. 
The  liberal  credits  in  England  enabled 
Ihem  to  anticipate  their  income,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  always  largely  indebted 
to  En^and,  and  thus  constantly  straiten- 
ed ami  distresBed,  notwithstanding  the 
country  was,  during  the  same  time,  rapid- 
ly ffrowing  in  population  and  wealth.  It 
is  aesirable  that  tne  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  keep 
the  country  constandy  indebted.  If  we 
were,  therefore,  to  consider  the  balance 
of  trade  to  be  a  constant  standing  balance 
of  debt  due'  to,  or  from,  a  country,  in 
this  sense  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  consequence  of  urge 
foreign  credits,  and  ofthe  desire  to  consume 
more  of  forrign  products  than  the  people 
have  present  produce  of  their  labor  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for,  is  occasionally  to  drive 
specie  from  the  cotmtry;  and  the  more 
extensive  the  credits,  the  more  complete 
and  exhausting  will  be  this  drain  when  it 
happens.  Tms  has  been  a  subject  of 
very  frequent  experience  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  Europe.  The 
only  way  of  prev^ting  its  recurrence  is 
to  produce  at  home  so  great  a  proportion 
ofthe  commodities  wanted  for  consump- 
tion, that  the  exportable  produce  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  pay,  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, for  the  foreign  products  needed. 
But  whether  legislation  shall  be  at  all, 
and  if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  or  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  so  as  incidental- 
ly and  consequentially  to  afiect  the  kind 
and  amount  of  exchanges  with  foreign 
nations,  are  much  agitated  questions.  The 
practice  ofthe  whole  civilized  world  is  to 
legislate  with  a  reference  to  national  indus- 
t|}%  and  such  it  always  has  been.  The  real 
ground  of  doubt  seems  to  relate  to  the  prop- 
er objects  and  extent  of  this  legislation. 

Mercator,  Genurd,  a  mathematician 
and  geographer,  bom  atRupelmonde(not, 
as  usually  stated,  at  Ruremond),  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1512,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  applying  himself  with  such  intensi- 
ty as  to  forget  to  take  the  necessary  food 
and  sleep.  His  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teacher,  and  he  soon  became  a  lecturer  on 
geography  and  astronomy,  making  his  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands.  Gran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he  presented  a  ter- 
restrial   globe,    recommended    him    to 


Charles  V.  Mercator  entered  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  executed  for  him  a 
celestial  globe  of  crystal^  and  a  terrestiial 

gobe  of  wood.  In  1559,  he  retired  to 
uisburg,  and  received  the  title  of  cos- 
mogrepher  to  the  duke  of  Juliers.  His 
last  yeaiB  were  devoted  to  theological 
studies.  He  died  in  1594.  Mercator  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  maps  and  cbarts, 
which  he  engraved  and  colored  himseUl 
He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  method 
of  projection  called  by  his  nanie,  in  ^liueh 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  laktude  cut 
each  other  at  ri^t  angles,  and  are  both 
represented  by  straight  lines,  which  has 
the  efiect  of  enlarging  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, as  they  leGode  from  the  equator. 
His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
published  in  1569;  the  principles  were 
first  explained  by  Edward  Wright,  in 
1599,  in  his  Corrections  of-Emn  in  Nav- 
ipition,  whence  the  discovery  has  some- 
tunes  been  attributed  to  lum.  His  TUbu* 
kt  GtogrcfUuz  (Cologne,  1578)  is  the  best 
edition  or  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  and  has 
been  merely  copied  by  his  successors.  His 
Adas  has  been  often  republished. 

MsRcsR,  Hu{^  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  revohitionaiy  army,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  hbendly 
educated,  studied  medicine,  and  acted  as  a 
surgeon's  assistant  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  He  emigrated  from  liis 
country,  not  long  after,  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
and  married.  He  was  engaged  with 
Washington  in  the  Indian  wara  of  1755 
^. ;  and  his  children  are  in  possession  of  a 
medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
corporation  ofthe  ciw  of  Philadelphia,  for 
his  good  conduct  in  the  expedition  against 
an  Indian  setdement,  conducted  by  colo- 
nel Armstrong,  in  September,  1756.  In  one 
ofthe  engagements  with  the  Indians,  sen- 
end  Mercer  was  wounded  in  the  ngfat 
wrist,  and  being  separated  fiivm  hisparty,he 
found  that  there  was  dan^  of  his  being 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  whose  war- 
whoop  and  yell  indicated  their  near  ap- 
proach. Burning  &int  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree.  The  Indians  came  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  concealed,  seated 
themselves  about  for  rest,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Mercer  left  his  hiding-place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless 
wild  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  untQ  he 
reached  fort  Cumberiand.  On  the  way 
he  subsisted  on  the  body  of  a  rattlesnake, 
which  he  met  and  killed.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  cokmies^andthe 
mother  country,  he  immediately  joined 
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the  American  standatd,  relinquishioff  an 
extensive  medical  practice.  Under  Wash- 
ington, whoae  fiivor  and  confidence  he  en- 
joyed beyond  most  of  his  felloiivwofficeis,  he 
aoon  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier-gene* 
ra],  and,  in  that  command,  disdnguiahed 
himself^  particularly^  in  the  batdes  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  m  the  winter  of  1776-7. 
In  the  affiur  of  Princeton,  general  Mercer, 
who  commanded  the  van  of  the  American 
army,  after  exertinjg  the  utmost  valor  and 
activity,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him ; 
md,  beinff  thus  dismounted,  he  was  sur- 
rounded oy  some  British  soldiers,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he 
fought  deeperately,  until  he  was  completely 
overpowered.  T^ey  stabbed  him  with 
their  bavonets,  inflicted  several  blows  on 
his  head  with  the  butt-end  of  their  mus- 
kets^ and  left  him  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  died  in  about  a  week  after, 
fiom  the  wounds  in  his  head,  in  the  arms 
of  major  George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of 
general  Washington,  whom  the  uncle 
coounissioned  to  watch  over  his  expirins 
firiend.  The  mangled  corpse  was  removed 
from  Princeton,  under  a  militaiy  escort,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  exposed  a  day  in  the 
coffee-house,  with  tibe  design  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  It  was 
fi>llowed  to  the  grave  by  at  least  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants. — General  Mercer,  thouj;h 
alien  in  battle, was  uncommonly  placid, 
and  almost  diffident  in  private  life.  He 
was  beloved  and  admired,  as  an  accom- 
plished, polished  and  benevolent  gentie- 
man.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  of  him 
are  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  1st  vol.  of  gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  Memoirs.  That  writer  ob- 
serves—** In  general  Mercer,  we  lost,  at 
Princeton,  a  cmef,  who,  for  education,  tal- 
ents, disposition,  integrity  and  patriotism, 
was  second  to  no  man  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  qualified  to  fill 
the  highest  trusts  of  the  country."  Gen- 
eral Mercer  was  about  56  years  of  age 
vriien  he  thus  perished. 

Mercia,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the 
noiddle  counties  of  England,  and,  as  its 
frontiers  extended  to  thoae  of  the  other 
six  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  de- 
rived Its  name  from  that  circumstance 
(Anglo-Saxon  Merk,  marches,  q.  v.l  It  was 
reduced  by  Egbert  (q.  v.),  kingof  Wessex. 
(See  Turner's  HiH.  &f  the  MgUhSaxons,) 

Mercikr,  I^uis  Sebastian,  a  French 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of 
his  sentiments.  He  was  bora  at  Paris  in 
1740,  and,  at  the  age  of  20,  published  a 
volume  of  heroic  epistles,  after  which  he 
reDoonced  poetry  for  criticism.    In  his 


Eased  suf  VAd  dramaUgue,  he  attacked 
the  reputation  of  Coraeille,  Racine  and 
Voltaire,  propoong  to  replace  their  werks 
by  his  own  productions ;  and,  as  the  come- 
dians paid  no  attention  to  his  diatribe,  he 
published  a  virulent  manifesto  against 
them.  In  1771  appeared,  under  t^e  tide 
of  V^  2440,  a  declamatory  tract,  which 
was  suppressed  by  authority.  In  1781 
was  published,  anonymously,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  7\meau  de  Paris ;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and  at 
Neufchatel  printed  ten  more  volumes  of 
that  work,  which  was  fiivorably  received, 
both  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 
Returning  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  he  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty,  and,  in  conceit  with  Carra, 
published  Lu  AnnaUs  Politiqua^  and 
Chroniqu/t  du  JMou,— journals  which  dis- 
played both  moderation  and  spirit  He 
oecame  a  member  of  the  convention,  in 
which  he  voted  for  the  detention,  instead 
of  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1795,  he 
passed  into  tiie  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  was  subsequently  prcrfeasor  of  history 
at  the  central  school,  and  a  member  of  the 
institute  at  its  formation.  Mercier  died  at 
Paris  in  1814.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  JIfon  Bonnet  de  Mdt  (Neuf> 
chlttol,  1783)  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  De  nrnpossC- 
hiliU  des  Susthnesde  Copermc  d  de  Jvewton 
(1806,8vo.) ;  and  Satire  conbreRaeine  et  Bot- 
leau(]806jw  (QebErach'sFtanceLitUraire.) 

Mercure  de  FiUNCE  ;  a  journal,  re- 
markable for  its  antiqui^^.  It  is  a  con-^ 
tinuation  of  the  Mercure  Galant,  and  forms' 
1800  small  volumes.  The  Mercure  Gaktni 
was  established  in  Paris  by  J.  Doimeau 
de  Vis6,  in  1672,  and  continued  until 
1716  (forming  571  12mo.  volumes).  The 
periodical  then  took  tiie  tide  of  Mercure 
de  Dranccy  and  appeared,  uninterruptedly, 
fix)m  1717  to  1778,  in  608  volumes.  Panc- 
koucke  edited  it  from  1778  to  1792  (174 
volumes  12mo.).  It  then  became  a  daily, 
and  sometimes  a  weekly  paper.  A  new 
series,  until  1797,  comprises  40  volumes, 
8vo*  It  was  continued,  though  once  in- 
terrupted, to  1803.  At  a-  later  period,  the 
J^Bnme  Drtmcaiae  appeared,  as  a  continu- 
ation. AnoUier  periodical  adopted  the 
tide  Mercure  de  Fhmee.  So  long  a  con- 
tinuance must  necessarily  give  value  to 
the  contents  of  a  jouraal,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  of  the  most  interesting 
chfuacter  at  the  time  of  their  publication* 
Mercury  is,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, a  veiy  common  name  for  peri- 
odicals. 

Mercuriaue  ;  the  first  Wednesday  after 
the  great  vacations  of  the  French  parli&> 
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mentB.  On  dik  dajr*  t^  lieM  a  lull  ses- 
8ioD,  in  order  to  disciuB  the  deficiencies 
in  the  adminislrBlion  of  iustiee,  and  oar- 
ticularly  in  the  coune  of  bueineei^  ana  to 
take  measures  for  oomcting  them.  The 
first  president  and  the  crown-advocate 
(q.  V.)  nad  alternately  the  dotv  of  reporting 


to  the  meeting.    From  the  day  of 

bly,  their  speeches  were  called  mercttriob. 


This  name  was  ako  given  to  a  reproof  or 
rebuke,  because  the  members,  on  this  day, 
received  their  reprimands.  (See  •Crwrn' 
MvocaUy  ParliamerU$y  and  fVatiee.) 

Mercury  (called,  by  the  Greeks,JE£snnef ) 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  According  to  tradition, 
Arcadia  was  his  birth-place.  Four  hours 
after  his  birth,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  in-* 
vented  the  lyre,  which  he  made  by  killing 
a  tortoise,  and  stringing  die  shell  with 
seven  strings.  He  men  sang  to  it  the 
loves  of  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Maia. 
Having  concealed  the  lyrd  in  his  cradle, 
he  began  to  seek  for  food;  for  which  pur- 
pose, he  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Pieria. 
and  stole  ^y  oxen  of  the  sacrad  herd  or 
lihe  gods,  wmch  he  drove  backward  and 
fonrard  to  confound  their  tracks;  then, 
going  backward  himself  he  drove  them 
backward  also;  sad,  after  having  killed 
two  of  them  near  the  river  Alpheus, 
roasted  them  by  a  fire  procured  by  rub- 
bing two  sdcks  together,  and  sacrifice  a 
part  to  the  gods.  He  concealed  the  re- 
mainder in  a  cavern.  He  also  carefiilly 
destroyed  aU  traces  of  them.  The  next 
morning  Apollo  missed  his  oxen,  and 
went  in  search  of  them  ;  but  he  couU 
discover  no  traces  of  them  until  an  old 
roan  of  P^loe  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a 
boy  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  in  a  very 
strange  manner.  Apollo  now  discovered, 
by  his  prophetic  art,  that  Mercuiy  was  the 
thief.  He  hastened  to  Maia,  and  accused 
the  infimt,  who  pretended  lo  be  asleep, 
and,  not  terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  god, 
that  he  would  hurl  him  into  Tartarus, 
steadily  maintained  his  innocence.  Apollo, 
not  deceived  b^  the  crafty  child,  carri- 
ed his  complamt  to  the  god  of  goda 
Mercury  lied  even  to  him.  But  Jupiter 
penetrated  the  artifice  of  the  boy,  and 
perceived  him  to  be  the  offender;  yet  he 
was  not  angry  with  him,  but,  smilinff 
good-naturecQy  at  his  cunning,  ordered 
him  to  show  the  place  where  the  oxen 
were  concealed.  To  secure  Um,  Apollo 
bound  his  hands;  but  his  chains  fell  off, 
and  the  catde  appeared,  bound  together 
by  twos.  Mercury  then  began  to  plav 
upon  his  newly-invented  lyre,  at  wnich 
Apollo  was  so  much  enrapturod,  that  he 


begged  the  instruBMnt  of  the  ipwnior, 
leuned  of  him  how  to  play  on  it,  aind  gave 
him  a  whip  to  drive  the  heidi,tfaeiioemth 
belonging  to  both  in  common.  Apollo 
was  eSiI  more  astouisbed  when  the  inge- 
nious god  also  gave  the  flute  its  tones. 
They  then  concluded  a  contract  with  each 
other:  Mercuiy  promised  never  to  steal 
Apollo^s  lyre  or  bow,  .and  never  to  ap- 
proach his  dwelling:  the  latter  gave  hini, 
in  return,  the  golden  wand  of  peace,  the 
caduceui.  (q.  v.)  The  ancients  represent 
,Mercuiv  as  the  nerald  and  meaaeuger  of 
the  gods.  He  conducts  the  souls  of  the 
deputed  to  the  lower  worid  (whence  he  is 
called  PwcAopoifipotl  and  is  therefotre  the 
herald  of  Pluto,  and  the  executor  €^  his 
commands.  Hjs  magic  wand  had  the 
power  to  close  the  eyes  of  mortals,  to 
cause  dreams,  and  wake  the  slumbefing. 
The  qualities  reauisite  for  a  herald  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfocdon,  and 
bestowed  them  on  others, — grace,  dig- 
nity, and  insinuating  manners.  He  was 
also  the  symbol  of  prudence,  cunning  and 
fimudi  and  evnn  of  perjury.  We  most 
remember  that  rude  antiquiiy  did  not,  as 
we  do,  associate  any  thmg  diahonoraUe 
or  base  with  these  ideas.  Whoever  was 
distinguished  for  artifice  and  deceit,  as, 
for  example,  Ulysses,  was  a  fiivorite  of 
Mercury,  and  enjoyed  his  assislance. 
Mercury  was  also  distinguished  as  the  god 
of  theft  and  robbery,  espedally  when 
firaud  and  cunning  were  employed.  The 
exploits  of  his  childhood  have  this  sym- 
bolical signification.  Among  the  actions 
of  his  manhood,  the  following  are  exam- 

Eles  of  his  cunning:  He  accompanied 
[ercules  when  he  carried  pff  Ceiiienis; 
delivered  Jupiter  fix>m  the  cave  into  which 
Typhon  had  cast  him ;  rescued  Mars  fimn 
the  prison  in  which  the  Aloides,  Ouis  and 
Ephialtes  had  confined  him ;  killed  Argus, 
the  keeper  of  the  unhappv  lo ;  assisted 
Perseus,  when  he  went  to  kill  Meidusa,  and 
lent  him  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  ren- 
dered him  invisible,  and  his  winged  sau- 
dals;  to  Nephele,  the  mother  of  Pluyxus 
and  Helle,  he  gave  the   ram  with  the 

gokkn  fleece,  upon  which  she  carried  off 
er  children,  when  they  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  step-mother  Ino.  In  the  wars  of  the 
giants,  he  wore  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  and  slew  Hippo- 
lytus.  When  Typhon  compelled  the  gods 
to  flv  before  him,  and  conceal  themsdves 
in  Egypt,  he  metamorphosed  himself  into 
an  imk  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  the  patron  of  eloquence,  and  BtiU  more 
particukuiy  by  Hesiod.     Of  his  inven- 
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dons  Homer  makes  no  mentittD.  Later 
writeis  ascribe  to  him  the  inventioii  of 
diee,  miuie,  geometiy,  the  interpfetation 
of  dreams,  measures  and  weights,  the  arts 
ofthei)a}estralettera,&c.  He  was  also  re- 
ffBided  as  the  patron  of  public  treaties,  as 
the  guardian  or  roads,  ana  as  the  protector 
oftmireUerB.  (SeeHemus.)  Fable  rehites 
many  of  his  amours.  His  childreii  were 
numerous:  among  them  were  Pan  and 
Hermai^iroditus.  Mercuiy  was  wonhip- 
ped  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  Arca- 
dia was  the  chief  place  of  his  worahip. 
His  ftsdvals  were  called  Hennaa,  aznl 
were  solemnized  in  various  ways.  He 
had  several  temples  in  Rome,  and  his 
festival  took  p)ace  on  the  15th  of  May 
(which  month  received  its  name  fiom  hu 
mother  Maia).  At  this  festival,  the  mer- 
chants puticulariy  offered  him  sBcrifices^ 
that  he  might  proqier  them  in  their  trade, 
and  render  them  successful  in  their  enter- 
prises. Art  has  variouslv  represented 
Mercuiy ;  first,  in  the  rude  Hermes,  (q.  v.) 
In  the  monuments  of  the  more  ancient 
s^le,  he  appeals  with  his  beard  just  be- 
ginning to  grow;  at  a  later  period,  the 
prevaihng  representations  of  him  were  as 
an  adroit  herald  and  athlete,  and  he  ac- 

?[uired  the  appearance  of  extreme  youth, 
n  this  character,  also,  room  was  aflowed 
to  fimcy.  He  was  represented  as  a  bay. 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  also  in  the  flul 
power  of  eariy  manhood.  Among  the 
curied  locks  of  the  boy  appear  two  pro- 
jecting wing&  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
short  leather  tunic.  In  his  left  hand,  he 
beare  a  purse,  and,  holdmg  his  right  fore- 
finger against  his  chin,  smiles  archly  at 
some  device  in  his  mind.  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  represented  in  a  variety  of 
attitudes,  sometimes  with  the  puree  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  with  the  cadweua,  and 
sometimes  with  his  \rinsed  cap,  standing, 
sitting,  or  walking.  The  artists  of  later 
times  placed  him  among  the  youthfiil 
and  beardless  gods.  The  most  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  are  vigor  and  dex- 
teritv.  His  short  hair  lies  ctmed  over  his 
head  and  forehead ;  his  eara  and  mouth 
are  small ;  his  positions^  whether  standing 
or  flitting,  almys  simple  and  easy;  his 
head  indined  fi>rwards,  and  his  look 
thoughtfuL  In  his  beautiful  and  vigorous 
firame,  we  see  the  inventor  of  gymnastics ; 
in  his  attitude,  air  and  aspect,  we  see  die 
prudence,  cunning  and  gcMxl  nature  of  one 
who  can  earily  sain  every  body,  and  ac- 
eompliah  every  thing.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  Mercuiy,  the  relations  of  corporeal 
beauty  and  mental  dexterity  are  wonder- 
AiUy  preserved.    He  is  either  entii^ly  nap 


ked,  or  clad  only  in  die  ehiaknfSy  which  is 
not  often  put  on  with  any  resularity,  but 
is  merely  thrown  over  ms  sbouldeni  or 
wound  round  his  arms.  His  head  is 
sometimes  bare ;  sometimes  he  has  a  pair 
of  wings  fiistened  on  his  temples,  and 
sometimes  the  cap  is  placed  on  his  head, 
to  which  are  occasioiiaHy  added  wines 
{petaauB),  The  hat,  which  particularly 
denotes  a  wanderer,  has,  in  works  of 
fltatuary,  a  flflit  top  and  narrow  brim :  upon 
vases,  however,  his  hat  is  represented  with 
wide,  hanging  fiaps,  and  a  pointed  top. 
If  the  wings  are  not  attached  to  a  band 
about  his  head  or  hat,  they  are  fastened 
either  to  his  ankles  or  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
or  to  the  cadueeua  alone.  Artists  made 
the  cock  his  eymbol,  on  account  of  its 
vigilance,  or  love  of  fighting  (in  allusion  to 
symnastics);  the  tortoise,  on  account  of 
his  inventi(Hi  of  the  lyre ;  the  purse,  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  trafiic ;  a  ram  and 
a  ^btet,  because  be  was  the  director  of 
rehgious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  the 
trumc  of  a  pahn-tree,  upcm  which  his  stat- 
ues lean,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of 
floithmetic  and  writinff  (upon  pahn-leaves) ; 
the  harpey  or  sidde-shaped  knife,  because 
he  was  the  dayer  of  Aigus ;  and  the  hound 
(only  upon  Alexandrine  coins),  to  indicate 
saeacity  and  vigilance. 

Mxrcurt;  a  planet  (See  the  article 
PloMia.) 

Mbecurt,  or  Quicksilver  ;  the  %- 
drargyrum  of  the  Latins,  firom  U«»p,  water, 
and  dpyvptovy  silver,  in  allusion  to  its  fluid- 
ity and  silvery  appearance.  The  name 
quidMver  is  derived  firom  the  alchemists, 
who  regarded  this  metal  as  eilver  in  a  fluid 
state,  quickened  by  some  inherent  princi- 
ple, which  they  hoped  either  to  fix  or  ex- 
pel. It  was  known  to  die  ancients,  espe- 
ctallv  to  the  Greeks  and  Roirians,  who 
employed  it  in  gilding  and  in  the  extraction 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed fix>m  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme 
fiisibility,  which  is  such  that  it  does  not 
take  the  solid  state  until  cooled  to  the 
39th  degree  bek>w  0  (Fahrenheit),  and, 
of  course,  is  always  fluid  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  the  earth.  Its  color  is  white, 
and  rather  bluer  than  that  of  silver.  In 
the  solid  state,  it  is  imperfectiy  malleable ; 
specific  gravity,  ISjS.  It  is  volatile,  and 
rises  in  small  pcnrtions  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  656^,  it  bous  rapidly,  and  rises 
copiously  in  fiunes.  When  exposed  to 
such  a  lieat  as  may  cause  it  to 'rise  quickly 
in  the  vaporous  form,  it  mdua]l)r  becomes 
converted  into  a  red  oxide,  provided  oxy- 
gok  be   present     This  was    formerly 
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known  by  the  name  of  pnc^rUaU  per  h. 
A  greater  heat  than  GO(F,  however,  revives 
this  metallic  oxide  at  the  same  time  that 
this  oxygen  is  again  liberated.  Mercuiy,  if 
quite  pure,  is  not  tamished  in  die  cold  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  but  if  it  con- 
tain other  metals,  the  amklgam  of  those  met- 
als oxidizes  readily,  and  collects  as  a  film 
upon  its  sur&ce.  It  is  said  to  be  oxidized 
by  long  agitation  in  a  botde  half  full  of  air, 
and  the  oxide  so  formed  was  caUed,  by 
Boerhaave,  EUdops  per  se;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  oxidation  of  ipercury, 
observed  under  these  circumstances,  was 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
metals.  The  oxides  or  mercury  are  two. 
The  protoxide,  which  is  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  water,  is  best  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  briskly  in  a  mortar  with 
pure  potassa  in  excess,  so  as  to  efl^t  its 
decomposition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
protoxide  is  then  to  be  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  dark 
glace.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent,  or 
200  parts  of  metal,  and  one  equivalent,  or 
8  parts  of  oxysen.  The  peroxide,  which 
is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
red  predpitaUy  is  prepared,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  combined  agency  of 
heat  and  air,  or  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  exposing  the  nitrate  so 
formed  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid.  It 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
found  in  the  protoxide.  It  is  acrid  and 
poisonous,  and  carries  these  qualities  into 
Its  saline  combinations ;  whereas  the  pro-  ^ 
toxide  is  relatively  bland,  and  is  the  basis  ^ 
of  all  the  mild  mercurial  medicines.  Of 
the  combustibles^  mercury  unites  only  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  phosphu- 
ret  is  formed  by  heating  either  of  the  ox- 
ides along  with  phosphorus  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydro^n  gas,  or  under  water, 
with  frequent  agitation :  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced, and  a  phosphuret  is  the  result  It  is 
of  a  black  color,  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and,  in  the  air,  exhales  vapors  of  phospho- 
rus. There  are  two  sulphurets,  the  black 
and  the  red,  or  the  proto-sulphuret,  wad  the 
€leuto-sidphureL  Tne  first  is  formed  by 
rubbing  vigorously  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
mortar  three  parts  of  sulphur  ana  one  of 
mercury,  or  by  adding  mercury  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  agitation,  to  its  own  weight 
of  melted  sulphur.  The  second,  which  is 
commonly  called  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  va 
formed  by  subliming  the  proto-sulphuret 
Larffe  Quantities  of  it  are.manu&ctured  m 
HoUana.  The  ordinary  process  consists 
in  grinding  together  150  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  1080  of  quicksilver,  and  then  heating 


the  mixture  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  de^ 
precautions  being  taken  that  the  mixture 
does  not  take  fire.  The  calcined  Ethiops  is 
then  ground  to  powder,  and  introduced 
into  pots  capable  of  holding  twenty-ibur 
ounces  of  water  each,  to  which  are  at- 
tached subliminffvesBels,  or  bolt  heads  of 
earthen  ware.  The  sublimation  usually 
takes  thirty-six  hours,  w;hen  the  subiimers 
are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  cooled,  and 
broken.  The  acids  sustain  an  important 
relation  to  mercury.  All  of  them  either 
dissolve  the  metal  or  unite  with  its  ogddes. 
Sulphuric  acid  exerts  little  or  no  action  up- 
on u  in  the  cold,  but,  if  heat  be  applied,  it 
is  decomposed,  the  mercury  is  oxidated, 
sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  ox- 
ide combines  with  the  remaining  acid. 
This  proto-wlfhaU  of  mercury  crymallizes 
in  slender  pnsdas,  forming  a  mass,  soft, 
and  partly  liauid.  It  is  very  acrid,  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  in  water.  If  it  is 
urged  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  until 
the  mass  becomes  d^,  the  metal  is  more 
highly  oxidated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
is  dissipated.  On  pouring  boiling  water 
on  this  dry  mass,  it  acquires  a  lively 
yellow  color,  forming  an  insoluble  pow- 
der, known  by  the  appellation  of  turbi& 
mineral,  or  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury. 
The  water,  in  this  process,  produces  the 
usual  effect  which  it  has  when  it  decom- 
poses metallic  salts.  Exerting  a  stronger 
attraction  to  the  acid  than  to  the  metaUic 
oxide,  it  combines  principally  with  the 
former,  but,  from  the  influence  of  quantiqr 
on  chemical  affinity,  the  acid  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  and  conversely, 
fix>m  the  operation  of  the  same  force,  the 
oxide  which  is  precipitated  retains  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  combined  with  it.  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  thus  resolved  into  a 
super-sulphate,  which  the  water  dissolves, 
and  a  sub-sulphate,  which  remains  undis- 
solved. This  sub-sulphate  is  chiefly  used 
in  preparing  corrosive  sublimate  and  cal- 
omel. Nitnc  acid  acts  on  mercury  with 
facility,  oxidating  it,  and  combining  with 
the  oxide,  forming  a  perfect  solution.  Tlie 
product  of  this  action  varies  considerably, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  state  of  ox- 
idation, according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  exerted.  If  the  acid  is 
diluted  with  rather  more  than  an  equal 
part  of  water,  and  if  the  action  is  not  ac- 
celerated by  heat,  the  protoxide  only  is 
formed,  and  the  salt  is  the  proto-nUrate  of 
mercury.  If  the  acid  is  less  diluted,  and 
if  its  action  on  the  metal  be  promoted  by 
heat,  the  peroxide  is  produced,  and  the 
compound  is  the  per-nitrate  of  mercwy. 
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Both  these  eolutionfliy  when  concentrated, 
dystallize,  a  mam  being  deposited,  con* 
sisting  of  a  congeries  of  slender  prisms. 
Both  salts  are  corrosiye,  deliauescent,  and 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  solution  of  the 
pei^nitrate  is  poured  into  water,  a  partial 
decomposition  happens,  similar  to  that  of 
sulphate  of  mercury,  and  a  yellow  insolu* 
ble  Bub-per-nitrete  of  mercury  is  precipi* 
tated.  Nitrate  of  mercuiy  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths ;  and  in  these 
decompositions  are  well  displayed  the  dif- 
ferences which  arise  from  diderent  states 
of  oxidation  of  the  metal.  By  potash,  so- 
da or  lime,  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
proto-nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  a  grayish 
color,  with  a  tinge  of  yeUow,  is  mrown 
down:  fiom  the  solution  of  the  per-nitfate 
the  precipitate  is  yellow,  more  or  less 
bright  These  precipitates  are  sub-nitrates, 
the  oxide,  separated  by  the  alkali,  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it 
The  action  of  ammonia  on  these  solutions 
is  m<»e  peculiar.  From  the  solution  con^ 
raining  the  mercury  at  a  high  state  of  oxi- 
dation, it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  a  teraaiy  combination  of  the  ox- 
ide, with  portions  of  the  acid  and  alkali. 
From  the  solution  at  which  the  metal  ex- 
ists  at  the  ndmrnvm  of  oxidation,  it  dirows 
down  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  gray  or  blue 
color.  The  gray  precipitate  ^  ammonia 
{oxidum  hydmgyri  cmereum  of  the  phar- 
macopoBias)  is  a  preparation  much  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  a  mild  mercurial,  and  is 
vefy  similar,  in  its  operation  on  the  system, 
to  the  mercurial  preparations  formed  by 
trituration.  To  obtain  it  of  uniform  com- 
position, it  is  necessary  to  use  eveiy  pre- 
caution to  moderate  the  action  .of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  metal,  as  by  free  dilution 
with  water,  and  by  avoiding  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  A  Jifbmnating  preparation 
of  mercuiy  is  obtiuned  by  diSBolviug  100 
grains  in  one  and  a  half  ounce  by  measure 
of  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  poured 
cold  into  two  ounces  by  measure  of  alco- 
hol in  a  glass  vessel,  and  heat  is  applied  till 
effervescence  is  excited,  though  it  ordina- 
rily comes  on  at  common  temperatures. 
A  white  vapor  undulates  on  the  sur&ce, 
and  a  powder  i»  gradually  precipitated, 
which  IS  immediatdy  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  and  cautiously  dried. 
This  powder  detonates  loudly  by  gentle 
heat  or  slight  friction.  It  has  been  very 
much  used  of^  kte  as  the  match-powder, 
or  priming,  for  the  percussion  caps  of  the 
detonating  Ibcks  of  fowling-pieces.  Two 
gpdnB  and  a  half  of  it,  mixed  vrith  one 
sixth  of  that  weight  of  gunpowder,  form 
the  quantity  for  one  pereussion  cap^  ac- 
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cording  to  the  researehes  of  Aubert,  Pe- 
lissier  and  Gay-Lussac.  In  preparing- this 
powder  in  quantities,  the  fulminating  mer- 
cuiy should  be  moistened  with  thirty  per 
cent  of  water,  then  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
and  thereafter  mingled  with  the  sixth  part 
of  its  weight  of  gunpowder.  Matches  of 
this  kind  resist  damp  very  well,  and  take 
fire  after  several  hours  immersion  in  wa- 
ter. The  detonating  match,  or  priming 
powder,  made  with  chlorate  of  potas^ 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  rusting  and  soiling  the  fowling- 
pieces,  and  thence  causing  them  to  miss 
fire ;  whereas,  with  the  above  fulminating 
powder,  100  shots  may  be  discharged 
successively.  The  mercurial  percussion 
caps  are  sold  now  in  Paris  for  three  fitincs 
and  a  half  per  thousand.  The  acetic  and 
most  other  acids  combine  with  the  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  precipitate  it  fit>m  its  so- 
lution in  the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
does  not  act  on  mercury.  When  mercury 
is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  bums  with  a  pale- 
red  flame,  and  the  substance  called  corro- 
swe  subUmaU  is  formed.  This  detdo-chlo- 
ride  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  togeth- 
er equal  parts  of  dry  bi-deuto-sulphate  of 
mercury  and  common  salt,  and  subliming. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  rises,  and  incrusts 
the  top  of  thie  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautinil  white  semitranspareut  mass^ 
composed  of  very  small  prismatic  needles. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.14.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  eminently  disa- 
greeable. It  is  a  deadly  poison.  Twenty 
parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  it,  and  less 
than  one  of  boiling  water.  It  is  composed 
of  73.53  mercury  and  26.47  chlorine.  It 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  char- 
actera :  It  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  which 
seem  to  tarnish  a  bright  coppcr-plate,  but 
really  communicate  a  coating  of  metallic 
mercuiy,  which  appeara  glossy  while  on 
firiction.  When  caustic  potash  is  made  to 
act  on  it  with  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  a  red  color 
appears,  which  by  gentle  ignition  vanishes^ 
and  metallic  mercury  is  then  found  to  line 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  minute  glob- 
ules. Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
reddens  litmus  paper,  but  changes  sirup 
of  violets  to  green.  Bicarbonate  of  pot- 
ash throws  down  fit>m  it  a  deep  brick-red 
precipitate,  firom  which  metallic  mercuiy 
may  be  procured,  by  heating  it  in  a  tube. 
Lime-water  causes  a  deep-yellow  precipi- 
tate, veigin^  on  red.  Water  of  ammonia 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 
yellow  oo  being  heated.  With  sulphurat- 
ed hydropen  and  hydroeulphurets,  a  black, 
or  Uacknh-brown  precipitate  appears. 
Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  the  curdy 
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precipitate  chajracteristic  of  muiiatic  acid; 
and  me  proto-muriate  often  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  From  6  to  12  grains  were 
the  morted  doses  employed  by  Orfila,  in 
his  experiments  on  dogs :  they  died  in  hor- 
rible convulsions,  generally  in  two  hours ; 
but  when  with  a  larger  quantity^  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  were  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach, the  animals  soon  recovered  after 
vomidng.  The  effect  of  this  antidote  is 
to  convert  theconxuive  sublimate  into  cal- 
omel. Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  emplojr^  along  with  emetics.  The 
proUhodoride  of  mercuiy  (mercurius  dd- 
cu,  o^  calomd\  is  usually  formed  finom  the 
deuto-chloride,  by  trituratine  four  parts  of 
the  latter  with  three  of  quickalver  till  the 
globules  disappear,  and  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  a  subliming  heat.  By  leviga- 
ting and  edulcorating  with  warm  water 
the  sublimed  grayish-white  cake,  the  por- 
tion of  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  which 
had  escaped  decomposition  is  removed. 
It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  solution  of 
proto-nitrate  of  mercury  to  solution  of 
common  salt ;  thepreto-chloride,  or  calo- 
mel precipitates.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
cess used  at  A^thecaries'  Hall,  London: 
•—50  pounds  oi  mercury  are  boiled  with 
70  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness,  in 
a  cast-iron  vessel ;  62  pounds  of  the  diy 
salt  are  triturated  with  40i|  pounds  of  mer- 
cury until  the  globules  disappear,  and  34 
pounds  of  common  salt  are  then  added. 
This  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat  in  earth- 
en vessels,  and  from  95  to  100  pounds  of 
calomel  are  the  result.  It  is  washed  in 
kuqge  quantities  of  distilled  water,  after 
having  oeen  ground  to  a  fine  and  impal- 
pable powder.  When  proto-chloride  of 
mercury  is  very  slowly  sublimed,  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  prisma,  are 
obtained.  It  is  nearly  tasteless  and  insol- 
uble, and  is  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  grains.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.176L 
Exposure  to  air  darkens  its  surface.  It  is 
not  so  volatile  as  the  deuto-chloride.  Ni- 
tric acid  dissolves  calomel,  converting  it 
into  corrosive  sublimate.  Proto-chloride 
of  mercury  is  composed  of  mercury  84. 
746,  and  chlorine  15.254.  There  are  two 
iodides  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the 
other  red;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile. 
The  yellow,  or  pntiodidej  contains  one 
half  less  iodine  than  the  deutiodide ;  the 
latter,  when  crystallized,  is  a  bright  crim- 
son. They  are  both  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The 
metal  is  coi^verted  into  an  oxide,  and  iodine 
is  disengaged.  They  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxysen,  at  a  red  heat.— Mercuiy, 
on  account  of  its  fluidity,  readily  combines 


with  most  of  the  metals,  to  which  it  com- 
municates more  or  less  of  its  fusibility. 
When. these  metallic  mixtures  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  render 
them  soft  at  a  mean  temperature,  they  are 
called  amalgams.     It  very  readily  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
and  zinc ;  more  difficultiy  with  copper,  ar- 
senic, and  antimony ;  and  scarcely  at  all 
with  platina  or  uon.    It  does  not  unite 
with  nickel,  manganese,   or  cobalt;  and 
its  action  on  tungsten  and  molybdena  is 
not  known.    Looking-glasses  are  covered 
on  the  back  side  with  an  amalgam  of  tin. 
(See  Silvering.)    The  medicinal  uses  of 
mercury  have  abeady  been  alluded  to. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  precious  metab, 
water  gilchng,  the  making  of  vermilion, 
the  silvering  of  looking-gusses,  the'  con- 
struction of  barometers  and  thermomeceis, 
are  the  principal  uses  to  which  this  metal 
is  applied.    Scarcely  any  substance  is  so 
liable  to  adulteration  as  mercury,  owing 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  completely 
some  of  the  baser  metals.    This  union  is 
so  strong,  that  they  even  rise  along  with  it 
in  vapor  when  distilled.     Its  impurity, 
however,  can  generally  be  detected  by  its 
dull  aspect ;  b^  its  tarnishing,  and  becom- 
ing covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide,  aa  long 
exposure  to  the  air ;  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
surface  of  fflass ;  and,  when  shaken  with 
water  in  a  bottie,  by  die  speedy  formation 
of  a  black  powder.    Lead  and  tin  are  fre- 
quent impurities,  and  the  mercuiy  becomes 
capable  of  taking  up  more  of'^  ihese^  if 
zinc  or  bismuth  1^  previously  added.    In 
order  to  discover  lead,  the  mercury  may 
be  agitated  with  a  litde  water,  in  order  to 
oxidize  that  metal :  pour  oft*  the  vniter,  and 
di^t  the  mercury  with  a  little  acetic  acid ; 
this  will  dissolve  tiie  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  blackish  precipitate, 
with  sulphureted  water ;  or  to  this  acetic 
solution  add  a  littie  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  of  lead, 
containing,  when  dry,  70  per  centum  of 
metal.    Bismuth  is  detected  by  pouring  a 
nitric  solution,  prepared  without  heat,  into 
distilled  water ;  a  white  precipitate  will 
appear,  if  this  metal  be  present    Tin  is 
manifested,  in  like  manner,  by  a  weak  so- 
lution of  proto-muriate  of  gold,  which 
throws  down  a  purple  sediment ;  and  zinc 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  heat — Ores  of 
Mercury,    The  native  mercury  and  the  sti- 
phuret  are  the  only  two  ores  explored  for  the 
extraction  of  this  metaL  The  first  of  these 
is  found  in  globules,  disseminated  through 
difierent  rocks,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
cavities  and  fiwures  in  the  fi>rm  of  little 
drops,  and  rarely  accumulated  in 
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of  conaideFable  dimenrions,  so  asto  admit 
of  being  dipped  up  in  pails;  thoun^  it 
never  occurs  in  sufficient  <]uandw  to  fonn 
tlie  sole  object  of  eniloitation.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  found  amalgamated  with  silver, 
containing  one  third  its  weiffht  of  this 
metal;  in  this  condition,  it  is  rarely  observed 
crystallized  under  the  form  of  the  rhom-> 
bic  dodecahedron.  The  atUphuni  is  the 
common  ore,  which  furnishes  nearly  all 
the  mercury  of  commerce.  It  occurs, 
crystallized,  in  rhomboids,  and  six-sided 
prisms  and  tables;  color  cochineal-red; 
lustre  adamantine  and  splendent;  trans- 
lucent ;  sbrrak  scarlet-red,  shining ;  harder 
than  ffyp6um,sectile,and  easily  nangible ; 
specific  gravity,  6.7  to  6^  It  also  occurs 
massive  and  compact,  and  often  blended 
with  bituminous  matter,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  a  liver-brown  or  black  color, 
whence  the  name  of  hepatic  cinnabar. 
This  ore  is  very  rich,  and  affords,  by  anal- 
ysis, 84  or  85  per  centum  of  mercury ; 
that  which  is  bituminous  gives  81  per 
centum.  The  muriate  of  mercuiy,  or 
horn  quicknlver^  is  so  rare,  and  presents  it- 
self in  such  small  quantities  in  the  muies, 
as  scarcely  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
miner,  and  it  is  sought  after  only  by  the 
mineialoffisL  It  occurs  in  incrustation, 
and  rarely  ciystallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  tenninated  by  pyramids.  It  is 
translucent,  with  a  lustre  between  adaman- 
tine and  vitreous,  and  is  sectile.  It  con- 
sists of  76  oxide  of  mercury,  16.4  muriat- 
ic acid,  and  7.6  sulphuric  acid.  The  ores 
of  mercury  are  niore  fifequent  in  seconda- 
ry than  in  primitive  rocks,  and  are  found 
particularly  in  sandstones,  bituminous 
shale^  and  ai^pUite,  often  accompanied  by 
oq^anic  renuuns.  In  general,  mercuiy  is 
a  metal  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
wide  distribution,  and  the  mines  which 
furnish  it  in  quantity  are  few.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Idria,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  discovered  in  1497,  and  which 
chiefly  afford  a  bituminous  sulphuret  of 
this  metal  These  mines  have  ah^y 
been  explored  to  a  depth  not  far  fiom  1000 
feet  They  are  capable  of  furnishing  an- 
nually 6000  quintals  of  metal;  but  the 
Austrian  government,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  metal,  have  limited  their 
produce  to  1500  quintals  per  annum. 
Then-  total  produce  from  1809  to  1813,  a 
period  of  56  months,  was  1,419,435  pounds 
of  mercury ;  270,099  pounds  of  vermil- 
ion ;  76y225  pounds  of  lump  cinnabar ; 
6,400  pounds  of  calomel ;  ^867  pounds 
of  red  precipitate,  and  2,450  pounds  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  memorable 
conflagration  of  these  mines  in  1803  was 


extinguished  only  by  filling  their  cham- 
bers and  galleries  with  water,  and  the 
mercury  which  was  sublimed  during  that 
catastrophe  occasioned  the  most  dreadftil 
diseases  among  more  than  900  persons. 
Next  to  the  mines  of  Idria  come  those  of 
Ahnaden,  in  the  province  of  Manche,  in 
Spain,  and  which  areneariy  as  ri6h  as 
those  of  Idria.  Their  mean  annual  pro- 
duct is  about  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver. 
These  celebrated  mines,  near  which  are 
also  those  of  Cuebas  and  Almadenejoe, 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  mines  of  the  territory 
of  Sisapanus.  After  having  been,'  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  leased  out  to  the 
merchants  of  Ausbourg,  they  are  now  ex- 
plored on  account  of  the  government,  and 
their  product  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  in  tlie 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  mines  of  the  palatinate,  situated  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  approach  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Alma- 
den.  Then-  annual  product  is  estimated 
at  about  half  that  of  the  Spanish  mines. 
There  exist  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  small  ex- 
plortations  for  mercury,  of  which  the  total 
yield  is  about  400  quintals  per  annum. 
The  mines  of  Guanca  Yelioi,  in  Peru, 
have  afforded  an  immense  supply  of 
quicksilver  fbr  the  purposes  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  new  world.  Between  me 
years  1570  and  1800,  they  are  said  to  have 
furnished  537,000  quintals  of  this  metal ; 
and  their  actual  product  is,  at  present,  rat- 
ed at  1800  quintals.  The  ores  of  mercu- 
ry are  found  in  several  places  in  Mexico, 
but  are  nowhere  wrought  to  any  extent 
In  1590^  mercuiy  was  sold  in  Mexico  at 
£40  109.  per  cwL ;  in  1750,  it  had  dimin- 
ished to  £17  159.;  in  1782,  a  further  re- 
duction had  taken  place,  the  price  then 
being  £8  17f .  6tL  The  consumption  was 
estimated  in  the  year  1803  (for  Mexico), 
when  the  mines  were  in  full  work,  as  be- 
ing 2,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  We 
have  no  ores  of  mercury  in  the  U.  States. 
Merct,  Francis  de,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  in  the  30  years' 
war,  was  bom  at  L<ongwv,  in  Lorraine, 
and  rose  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  throush  the  successive  ranks. 
After  having  defeated  general  Rantzau 
at  Tuttlinjnsn,  he  was  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  Bavarian  lieutenant-general  and 
imperial  fietd-marahal,  to  the  command 
of  the  combined  forces,  and  captured 
Rotweil  and  Ueberlingen.  In  the  suc- 
ceedmg  year  (1644),  Fribuig  feU  into  his 
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hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  foitified  camp 
in  its  Ticinity.  The  great  Cond^  attacked 
him  in  this  position,  and,  after  a  combat 
of  three  days,  compelled  him  to  retire. 
Turenne  piusued  him,  but  the  retreat 
was  so  ably  conducted,  that  the  French 
general  was  unable  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage over  him.  May  5  (April  25),  1645, 
he  defeated  Turenne,  at  Marienthal  (Mer- 
gentbeim),  and  fell,  August  3,  in  the  bat- 
2e  of  AHersheim,  near  Nordlingen.  He 
was  buried  on  the  field,  and  a  stone  was 
raised  with  the  inscription  StOy  viator,  Ae- 
roem  calcas.  Rousseau,  in  his  EmUe  (liv. 
iv),  very  jusdy  remarks,  that  the  simple 
name  oi  one  of  his  victories  would  have 
heen  preferable  to  this  pompous  sentence, 
borrowed  from  antiqui^. 

Merct,  Florimoud  Claude  de,  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lorraine, 
1666,  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Leopold,  1682,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Vienna 
against  the  Turks.  His  gallantry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  16^  (see 
'  Eugene),  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  afterwards  served  with  equal 
distinction  in  Imly  and  on  the  Rhine.  In 
1705,  he  stormed  the  lines  of  P&ffenho- 
fen,  and  compelled  the  French  to  retreat 
under  the  cannon  of  Strasbuig.  In  1706^ 
he  covered  Landau  by  bis  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres, and  supplied  it  with  provisions 
and  troops.  In  1707,  he  defeated  general 
Vivans,  at  Ofiei4>uig ;  but,  in  17C^,  hav- 
ing penetrated  too  fer  into  Alsace,  was 
entirely  defeated  at  Rumereheim.  In 
1716,  he  commanded  against  the  Turks, 
as  field-marshal,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade.  In 
1719,  he  commanded,  with  equal  success, 
in  Sicily,  against  the  Spaniards,  and,  dur- 
ing the  peace,  exerted  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition/ of  the  BannaL  In  1734, 
he  received  the  command  in  Italy,  and 
occupied  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  but  fell, 
while  leading  the  attack,  in  person,  on 
the  village  of  Croisetta.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Reggio. 

Merganser  [mergui) ;  a  genus  of 
aquatic  birds,  consisting  of  five  species. 
These  birds  are  wild  and  untamable, 
migi^ting,  according  to  the  season,  from 
cold  to  temperate  climates.  They  keep 
in  flocks,  the  adult  males  usually  bv  them- 
seTves,  leaving  the  voung  with  the  females. 
They  are  extremdy  voracious,  destroyinff 
immense  numbere  of  fish.  They  build 
among  grass,  near  fi^esh  water:  the  nest 
is  lined  with  down,  and  contains  from 
eight  to  fourteen  eggs.  The  male  keeps 
near  the  nest,  though  the  female  alone 


inoubates.  They  swim  with  die  iiody 
very  deep  in  the  water,  the  head  and 
neck  only  appearing;  dive  by  plunging, 
and  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time. 
They  walk  badly ;  fly  well,  and  for  a  long 
time.  Their  fledi  is  diy,  and  of  a  bad 
flavor.  The  species  inhabiting  the  U. 
States  are  the  goosander  (M  mergaiMer) : 
minor  white,  uninterrupted ;  bill  and  feet 
red;  nostrils  medial;  found  in  both  con- 
tinents; not  uncommon  in  the  U.  States. 
Red-breasted  merganser  (M.  serrator); 
minor  white,  crosBMl  with  black ;  bill  and 
feet  red;  nostrils  basal;  a  long,  slender, 
pendent  crest;  found  in  both  continents; 
common  in  the  Middle  States  during  the 
spring  and  autumiL  Hooded  merganser 
[M.  cucuUatus);  minor  white,  crossed 
with  black ;  bill  blackish  red ;  feet  fleah- 
cok>r;  a  large  circular  crest;  peculiar  to 
North  America,  breeding  in  the  north, 
wintering  in  the  south;  common  in  the 
Middle  States  during  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn. Smew  or  white  nun  (ALaibeUvs) ; 
minor  black,  crossed  with  white ;  bill  anid 
feet  bluish.  This  niecies  is  also  found  in 
both  continents,  and  is  the  most  beaatiful 
of  the  genus.  It  is  more  common  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  In  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  very  rare.  (See  Wilson's  Or- 
nHhoLy  Pennant's  .Arctic  Zool,) 

Merian,  Matthew,  senior,  bom  at  Basle, 
in  1593,  studied  at  Zfirioh,  under  Dietrich 
Meyer,  and  at  Oppenheim,  under  Theodore 
de  bry,  setded  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  died  in  1651.  His  principal  engrav- 
ings consist  of  views  of  tne  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  Germany, 
with  descriptions,  and  are  remarkahle  for 
the  excellence  of  their  perspective.  His 
other  works  are  landscapes,  historical 
scenes,  the  chase,  &c — His  son  Matthew, 
bom  at  Basle,  1621,  was  a  good  painter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  1644, 
travelled  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  &c.,  and  died  in  1687. — ^Maria 
Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Matthew, 
was  bom  at  Frankfort,  in  16i7.  She 
studied  under  her  step-father  Morefela, 
and  Mignon,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
taste,  will  and  accuracy  with  which  she 

S tinted  flowers  and  insects  in  water  colors, 
er  zeal  for  this  department  of  painting 
induced  her  to  make  a  voyaj^e  to  Surinam, 
for  the  purpose  of  obeervmg  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  insects  of  that  country ; 
and,  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  she 
returned  with  a  lai^ge  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  insects,  plants  and  fruits  on  vel- 
lum. Her  woiks  are  Erucarum  Chiut, 
Mmenhtm,  d  Mekmorphosis ;  Histoiy 
of  the  Insects  of  Europe ;  and  Metamor- 
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fhons  hteeiorum  Surinamennum^  with  60 
platesL  She  died  at  Ainflterdam,  1717. 
One  of  her  daughteiB  published  a  uew 
edition  of  the  last  named  woric,  which  her 
mother  was  preparing  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Merida,  or  Yucatan  ;  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  (See  Yuca- 
tanj  and  Mucico,) 

Meridian,  in  astronomy  (from  the  Lat- 
in meridieSf  mid-day),  is  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  earth  and  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  equator  at  right  angles, 
and  dividing  the  spnere  into  an  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere.  When  the  sun 
is  on  this  circle,  it  is  noon  or  mid-day,  to 
all  places  simated  under  that  meridian, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  word,  as 
above  stated. 

Meridian^  in  fpeograpby ;  a  correspond- 
ing terrestrial  cu^le  in  the  plane  of  the 
former,  and  which,  therefore,  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth.  All  places 
situated  under  the  same  meridian  have 
their  noon  or  midnight  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  under  different  meridians,  it  will  ai^ 
rive  sooner  or  later,  according  as  tliey  are 
situated  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
each  other ;  viz.  the  sun  will  be  upon  that 
meridian  soonest  which  is  most  to  the 
eastward,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  an  hour 
for  every  15  degrees. 

First  Meridian  is  that  from  which  all 
the  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  to- 
tally arbitrary,  has  been  variously  chosen 
by  different  ^ographers.  Ptolemv  makes 
his  first  meridian  pass  through  the  most 
western  of  the  Canary  islands ;  others  have 
chosen  cape  Verd;  some  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  others  the  island  of  Ferro,  &c.; 
but  most  nations  now  consider  that  the 
first  meridian  which  peases  over  their  me- 
tropolis, or  their  principal  olwervatory. 
Thus  the  English  reckon  from  tlie  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich ;  the  French  finom 
Paris  ;  the  Spanish  from  Madrid;  the 
Americans  from  Washington,  &c. 

Meridian  of  a  Globe  is  the  brazen  cir- 
cle in  which  it  turns,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported.  The  Brazen  Meridian  is  di- 
vided into  360  equal  parts,  called  dt^rees. 
In  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  me- 
ridian these  degrees  are  numbered  from 
0  to  "90,  or  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  and  are  used  for  finding  the  lati- 
tudes of  places.  On  the  lower  semicircle 
of  the  brass  meridian,  they  are  numbered 
from  0  to  90,  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation 
of  the  poles. 

Mertdian  Line  is  a  north  and  south  line, 
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the  exact  determination  of  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  to 
astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c.,  oe- 
cause  on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.  The  most  celebrated  me- 
ridian line  is  that  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  St  Petronio,  in  Boloma,  which 
was  drawn  to  the  length  of  120  feet,  by 
the  celebrated  Cassini.  Without  know- 
ing the  meridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface. 
(For  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  see  the  oidcle  Degrees,  Meanare- 
mento^.) 

MerioHan  IAm^  on  a  dial,  is  the  same  as 
the  12  o'ck>ck  hour  line. 

Mapuiic  Meridian ;  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  magnetic  poles.  (See 
Mcu^netism,) 

Meridian  Mitude ;  the  altitude  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies^  when  they  are 
upon  the  meridian. 

Merino  Sheep.    (See  Sheep,) 

Merlin,  Ambrose,  a  British  writer, 
who  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
fiflh  century.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction,  that  to 
disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass 
would  be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  bQ 
the  son  of  a  demon  and  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  England  who  was  a  nun.  His  birth- 
place was  Carmarthen,  in  Caledonia.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  fiither  in  all  branches 
of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  worlung  miracles.  He  was  the  great- 
est sage  and  mathematician  of  his  time, 
die  counsellor  and  friend  of  four  Endish 
kings,  Vortiffem,  Ambrosiue^  Uther  Pen- 
dra^n,  ana  Arthur,  Vortigem,  at  the 
advice  of  his  magicians,  had  resolved  to 
build  an  impregnable  tower,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  the  Saxons;  but 
the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid,  when 
the  earth  opened  by  night  and  swallowed 
it  up.  The  magicians  informed  the  king, 
that  to  give  firmness  to  the  foundation,  he 
must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child  bom 
without  a  father.  Afler  much  search,  the 
young  Merlin  was  brouffht  to  the  king. 
Afler  Merlin  had  heard  the  dictum  of  tlie 
magicians,  he  disputed  with  them,  and 
showed  them  that  under  the  foundation 
of  the  tower  was  a  great  lake,  and  under 
the  lake  two  great  njpn^  dragons,  one 
red,  representing  the  British,  one  white, 
representing  the  Saxons.  The  earth  was 
dug  open,- and  no  sooner  were  the  drag- 
ons found,  than  they  commenced  a  furi- 
ous battle;  whereupon  Merlin  began  to 
weep,  and  to  utter  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  state  of  England.    The  mira- 
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cles  ascribed  to  him  are  numerous.  He 
is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Saxons 
in  a  ship  of  glass.  Instead  of  dying,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  fell  into  a  magic 
deep,  from  which,  after  a  long  period,  he 
would  awake ;  and  to  this  faibie  Spenser 
a&hides  in  his  Faeiy  Queen.  In  the 
British  museum  is  Le  Comgte  de  la  Vie 
de  Marlm  d  de  8t»  Fmz  d  VonmU  de  au 
Prophecies  (2  vols.,  folio,  on  vellum,  with- 
out date  or  place).  We  have  also  the  Life 
of  Merlin,  surnanied  Ambroeius,  by  T. 
Hey  wood.  (See  Warton's  Hitlorv  of  Po- 
etry^ and  Spenser's  Faery  (^ueen,  &c.) 

MERLUt,  Philip  Antony,  commonlv 
called  Meriin  de  Douait  was  bom  in  1754, 
in  the  village  of  Arleux,  in  Flanders.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  him  placed 
in  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  DouaL 
The  monks  taueht  him  to  read  and  vmte, 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  bun  to 
the  profession  of  the  law.  The  young 
Merlui  was  no  sooner  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, than  his  benefactors  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  legal  concerns  of  their 
wealthy  house,  and  obtuned  for  him  the 
same  charge  from  the  chapter  of  Cambray. 
In  1789,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  ^e  states- 
eeueral  by  the  tiers-Hal  of  Douai.  When 
Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  contribution, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of  the  treas- 
ury, M.  Meriin  offered  to  the  public  wants 
a  fourth  of  his  revenue,  araountinff  to 
10,000  francs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  formed  to  prepare  the  means 
of  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  and  drew 
up  many  at)le  reports  on  thjs  subject 
After  the  session,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  North, 
and,  in  1792,  deputy  to  tlie  convention  for 
that  department  He  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  without  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  widiout  respite.  He  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  law,  providing  that  no  deputy 
should  be  sent  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  until  the  assembly  itself  should 
have  decreed  his  accusation.  Robespienre 
and  Couthon  opposed  the  law,  with  men- 
aces against  its  advocates,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  lost  From  tliat  time  wX  the 
9tfa  of  Thermidor,  Merlin  was  silent  on 
all  the  most  sevp^e  of  the  revolutionary 
measures;  but,  immediately  after  that 
d&y,  he  spoke  against  the  terrorists.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  president  of 
the  convention,  and  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  In  March,  1795, 
he  proposed  a  decree  of  accusation  acraiinst 
Barr^re,  Billaud  de  Yarennes,  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  and  Vadier;  and  demanded  a 
new  organization  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  with  a  view  to  lessen  its  powen 


When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  ptepor- 
ing  to  attack  the  convention,  M.  Meriin 
was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the  city ; 
and,  September  90, 1795,  obtained  a  de- 
cree that  the  armed  force  should  be  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  other  authority  wiiich 
should  call  it  into  action  should  be  punish- 
ed with  death.  On  the  5th  of  Brumaiie, 
he  presented  in  the  tribune  a  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  which  was  de- 
creed in  two  Battings,  and  remained  in 
force  until  1811.  In  1796,  the  directory 
appointed  M.  Merlin  minister  of  justice. 
After  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  in  the  events 
of  whk;h  M.  Merlin  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal movers,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directory,  in  the  room  of  M. 
Barth^lemy,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
executive  government  in  1799,  and  re- 
tired to  DouaL  Napoleon  recalled  him 
from  his  retreat,  and,  under  the  imperial 
government,  he  becanje  advocate-general, 
commandant  of  ihe  leffion  of  honor,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  count.  In  1806^ 
he  was  appoint^  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  in  which  he  acouired  much 
influence.  On  the  return  or  the  king,  in 
1814,  M.  Merlin  was  permitted  to  reagn, 
with  a  pension.  On  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  M.  Tflerlin  hastened  to 
offer  him  his  homage,  and  was  made  one 
of  his  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  was  af- 
terwards chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives  for  the  department  of 
the  North.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
institute  from  its  commencement  M. 
Merlin  quitted  France  in  ]81(^  with  the 
design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  being 
shipwrecked,  he  obtained  permissnon  to 
reside  in  the  Netherlands.  Amoi^  his 
writings  are  TraiU  dea  Offices  de  J^mtce 
(4  vols.) ;  RecueU  des  Questions  de  Droit 
(6  vols.,  4to.)  J  and  Repertoire  de  Jurispru- 
dence (16  vols.,  4to.). 

MERLiif,  Anthony  Christopher,  of  Thi- 
oiiville,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1702. 
He  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause, 
was  deputy  to  the  legidative  assembly  in 
1791,  and,  in  1792,  to  the  national  con- 
vention, and  contracted  a  close  intimacy 
with  Chabot  and  Bazire.  On  his  arri\-al 
in  the  capital,  M.  Merlin  joined  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  was  one  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies of  the  Feuillants.  On  the  lOih  of 
August,  he  was  remarked  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  patriots,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  advice  to  M. 
Roederer,  to  conduct  the  king  to  the  ball 
of  the  assembly.  He  offered  4)ersonally 
to  serve  in  the  tyrannicide  corps  of  1200 
men,  proposed  by  Jean  Debiy.    At  the 
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time  of  the  kiog^  trial,  he  was  on  a  mis- 
aion  to  Mentz,  but  wrote  from  that  city 
that  he  roted  for  the  death  of  the  tmnt 
M.  Media  was  ahat  up  in  Mentz  when  it 
was  beaieged,  and  contributed  gready  to 
its  delence.  Id  La  Vendue,  also,  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  courage  as  comrnia* 
siooer  of  the  convention  in  the  army 
which  had  been  sent  home  from  Mentz, 
and  was  employed  against  the  rebels. 
Robespierre  strack  down  his  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and,  although  Merlin  did 
not  openly  join  in  the  'stiug^e  between 
that  unsparing  demagogue  aira  his  rivals, 
yet  he  readily  foined  the  conouerors,  and 
for  ever  quitted  the  Jacobina  or  the  Moun- 
tain par^.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  but  his  influence 
had  decreased;  and,  fin*  a  long  time  sub- 
sequently, he  took  no  part  in  public  affiurs. 
During  the  invasion  of  1814,  he  raised  a 
corps  of  partisans  destined  to  oppose  the 
Russian  colonel  Guesmard,  but  had  little 
success  in  diis  service.  In  1815,  the 
friends  of  Napoleon  invited  him  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  similar  corps,  but 
he  declined  it 

Merlon,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
emnrasures  of  a  battery.  Its  ha^t  and 
thickness  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
parapet;  but  its  breadth  is  generally  nine 
leet  on  the  inside,  and  six  on  the  outside. 
It  serves  to  cover  those  on  the  battery 
from  the  enemy;  and  it  is  better  when 
made  of  earth,  well  beat  and  cfeee,  than 
when  built  with  stones,  because  they  fly 
about,  and  wound  those  they  should  de- 
fend. 

Mermatd  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mere, 
sea) ;  a  fiibulous  creature,  which  seamen 
have  described  as  having  the  head  and 
body  of  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Mermaids  are  represented  as  having  long 
green  hair,  breasts  and  arms,  and  as  some- 
times seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.    Shakspeare  gives  them  a  voice : 

I  heard  a  mermaid ,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonious  tveath, 
That  the  rude  sea  fnw  civil  at  her  song. 
OberoU;  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  syrens, 
who,  however,  were  winced  and  clawed. 
(See  Sifreni,)  Mermen  liave  also  been 
seen,  if  we  mav  trust  the  saitors.  The 
stories  have  probably  arisen  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Phoae,  and  similar  creatures. 
Meroe;  a  city  and  state  of  ancient 
Ethiopia,  in  the  north-easterly  part  of 
Africa,  upon  a  fruitful  peninsula,  suiroimd- 
ed  by  sandy  deserts,  and  bounded  by  the 


Asiapus  (Bafar  el  AhaA\  the  White  mni 
or  properly  the  Nile,  on  the  west,  and  the 
Astaboias  (now  the  TVicioaEe)  on  the  east,  as 
ftr  as  the  modem  province  of  Gojam.  It 
now  forms  the  district  of  Atbar,  between 
13°  and  18°  north  latitude,  with  a  town  of 
Ae  same  name,  and  lies  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
Nubia.  The  people  of  the  ancient  priest- 
ly state  of  Meroe,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  Negroes,  and  are  the  only  black  na- 
tion of  which  we  have  any  account,  that 
has  made  much  progress  in  intellectual 
culdvation.  They  had  a  fued  constitu- 
tion, a  gnvenmient,  laws,  and  religion. 
The  goveniment  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
caste  of  priests,  which  chose  a  king  from 
their  own  number,  who  was  obliged  to 
Hve  and  act  accordmg  to  certain  prescrib- 
ed rules.  The  priests  at  Meroe  could 
doom  the  king  to  death  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  and  he  must  submit  It  was  cua- 
tomaiy  for  the  ffienda  (ministeis)  of  the 
king  to  share  the  same  &te  with  their 
nmster,  even  death.  Ergamenes,  king  of 
Meroe,  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  during 
tjie  reign  of  Ptolemy  II,  in  E^ypt,  fint 
made  himself  independent  of  this  oppres- 
ave  priesthood  by  murdering  the  priests 
in  the  solden  temple.  Meroe  was  the 
cenbe  of  the  great  caravan  trade  between 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa 
and  India.  Several  colonies  went  from 
Meroe,  and  the  first  civilized  stale  in 
Egypt,  that  of  Thebes,  which,  as  a  resort 
for  me  caravans,  always  remained  inti- 
mately connected  with  Meroe,  and  %?as 
governed  bv  priests,  must  have  ori|rinated 
tnenoe.  The  priests  were  of  a  lighter 
complezieD  than  the  others,  and  were 
probably  deacended  from  India,  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  Meroe  and 
the  Ethiopian  coasts  must  have  received 
their  fint  inhabhants.  Ammonium  (see 
wAitmon,  and  Oana)  also  was  a  smaU 
miesdy  state,  with  a  king,  founded  by 
Egyptians  and  by  Ethiopians  fit>m  Meroe. 
Meroe  and  Axum  (in  Abyssinia)  which 
appeals  to  have  been  also  a  colony  from 
Meroe,  remained  the  centre  of  the  south- 
em  commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. The  existing  monuments  of  their 
arehitecture,  and  many  other  vestices  of 
them,  poxyve  &eir  eariy  relinous  and  social 
cultivation.  Frederic  Caiwaud  of  Nantes 
has  given  us  the  latest  accounts  of  theae 
memorials  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  anti- 
outty  in  bis  Vovage  h  Mhroi,  au  Jleime 
BUmc,  &C.,  en  181&— 23  (Paris,  18SM,  in  3 
parts,  with  engravings  and  maps,  9  vols., 
foliol  CaUliaud  took  advantage  of  the 
Nubian  campaign  of  Ismail,  the  son  of  the 
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pacha  of  Egyp^  in  1821,  to  ascend  the  Nile 
ftrther  thtui  his  predecessors  bad  done. 
Gau  (q.  y.)  reached  only  the  second  cata- 
nct ;  Browne,  in  1793,  went  only  to 
Cobbe,  in  Darfour  (lat  16^  N.);  Bruce 
went  from  Sennaar  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea,  as  fiur  as  13°  acy ;  but  Cail- 
Baud  penetrated  into  southern  Ethiopia, 
fbllowiog  the  principal  Invnch  of  the 
Nile  to  10^  north,  100  leagues  above  Sen- 
naar, and  300  leagues  &ther  from  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  Egypt,  than  Gau, 
into  a  new  countiy  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  geographers.  He  made  obser- 
vations and  collections  illustrating  the 
ph]rsical  geo^phy  and  natural  history, 
besides  omaining  materids  for  an  authen- 
tic map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed ;  but  he  attended  particularly  to 
the  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  most  an- 
cient architecture.  His  woric,  edited  by 
Jomard,  therefore  forms  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Gau,  since  Cailliaud  begins  where  Gau 
finished.  Cailliaud  was  well  prepared  for 
thb  secondjoumey,  and  kept  an  accurate 

{'oumal.  With  his  companion  Letorzec 
le  settled  more  than  fifty  points  astro- 
nomically, collected  plantB,  animals,  and 
minerals,  and  particularly  took  drawings 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  pyramids,  colos- 
Buses,  basB-reliefi,  and  Greek  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  He  described  and 
sketched  about  100  ancient  monuments, 
and  discovered,  on  his  way  to  Meroe, 
nearly  80  pyramidal  sepulchres.  The 
most  remaikable  are  the  temples  of  Naffa 
and  Soleb,  the  ruins  of  Subah  (lat  15P  N.), 
the  pyramids  at  Paikal  and  Shendy 
(Chandy),  where  the  ancient  Meroe  was 
probably  situated.  Here  he  also  found 
the  beetle  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
{Scarab€Bus,  or  ,^tenaM8sacer)j  a  gold  beetle, 
finom  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Effyptians  derived  their  worship  from  the 
EUkiopiana.  The  latter  still  wear  about 
their  necks  the  imace  of  the  iScaroft^ew. 
Cailliaud  also  found  in  the  region  of  the 
ancient  Meroe  the  hump-backed  ox,  and 
the  true  ibis,  as  it  is  delineated  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Among  the  more  recent 
tmvellere  to  Nubia  are  the  Prusrian  natu- 
ralists doctor  Ehrenben  and  doctor 
Hemprich,  who,  in  1823  et  seq.,  un- 
der royal  patronage,  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Sen- 
naar. Hemprich  died  at  Massuah,  the 
principal  port  of  Abyssinta,  June  30, 1825. 
Ehrenberg  returned,  in  1827,  to  Beriin. 
Edward  Rikppel,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  m  1823,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Dongola,  in  the  upper  part  of  Nubia,  and, 
in  1^5,  returned  to  Cairo  from  an  excursion 


in  Nicritia.  He  then  visited  the  ooaals  of 
the  Red  sea,  went  thence  to  AbyasiiUB, 
and,  in  June,  1837,  again  returned  to  Cai- 
ro. A  Rusnan  by  the  name  of  Ssenkow- 
skey,  who,  since  1320,  has  travelled  over 
some  parts  of  the  East  and  Afiica,  return- 
ed to  St  Petenburg  in  1822,  and  publish- 
ed his  travels  in  uie  Russian  language, 
which,  among  many  other  things,  proba- 
bly contain  good  accounts  of  Nubia. 

Mxaops ;  the  daughter  of  Cypaelua, 
king  of  Arcadia,  ana  the  wife  of  Cres- 
phontes,  king  of  Messene.  She  bore  him 
many  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  ^pytus  (according  to  some,  Tele- 
phontes).  Cresphontes  having  made 
many  changes  in  fiivor  of  the  common 
people,  the  nobles  conspired,  and  slew 
him,  with  all  his  chikiren  except  iEpytus, 
whom  Merope  concealed,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  her  fether,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
credy  educated.  Pblyphontes,  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  Messene,  caused 
a  search  to  be  made  for  him  eveiy  where 
in  vain,  and  off««d  a  reward  to  whoever 
should  kill  him.  As  soon  as  the  youth 
was  grown  up,  he  went  secretly  to  Mes- 
sene, with  the  determination  of  revenging 
his  fether's  death.  He  there  demanded 
of  Polyphontes  the  price  which  was  set 
upon  his  own  life,  pretending  that  he  had 
killed  ^pytus.  Merope,  expecting  a 
change  in  the  government,  had  alrrady 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  back  her  son. 
The  messenger  returned  with  the  repon 
that  ^pytus  had  disappeared.  She  did 
not  therefor^  doubt  that  the  stranger  was 
actually  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  she 
determined  to  kill  him  while  he  was 
asleep.  She  was  on  the  point  of  execut- 
ing her  design,  when  she  reco^ised  her 
son,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to 
take  venffeance  on  Polyphontes.  She 
pretended  a  reconciliation  with  him,  and 
promised  to  reciprocate  his  love.  Poly- 
phontes immediately  prepared  a  sacrifice; 
but,  while  he  was  -at  the  altar,  iEpytus 
killed  him,  and  ascended  his  patenud 
throne.  This  story  has  been  dramatised 
by  Voltaire,  Matfei,  Alfieri,  &c. 

Merovinoians  ;  the  first  dynasty  of 
Prankish  kings,  which  ruled  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  JFVsnce. 
They  derived  their  name  from  Merouig 

iMer€veu8)y  the  grandfiither  of  Hlodowig 
Clovis).  They  ruled  from  496  tUl  752, 
when  tney  were  supplanted  by  the  Karo- 
Ungians  (Carlovingiansl  Thierry  (Ld- 
tret  star  VHisUnre  de  France)  has  shown 
that  this  revolution  was  a  national 
chanse,  the  second  dynasty  being  eastern 
Franks  (Austraaians^  who  had  become 
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pedofninant  OTor  the  NeuBtriaoB,  or 
Western  Franki,  to  whom  the  Merovin- 
gians belonged.    (See  Ihmce.) 

Mbrribiack  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  most  northern 
branch  of  it,  the  Pemigcwasset,  rises  from 
the  White  mountains  and  MoosehiUock, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  seventy  miles, 
IS  joined  by  the  Winnipiseogee  at  Sanbom- 
ton,  and  then  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Merrimack,  The  course  of  the  river  con- 
tinues southeriy  about  eighty  miles,  to 
Massachusetts,  when  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and,  after  running  about  fifty  miles  ftir- 
ther,  Alls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbuiy- 
port  It  is  navigable  ft>r  vessels  of  200 
tons  to  Haverhill  By  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Middlesex  canal,  an  extensive 
boat  navigation  is  opened  between  Boston 
and  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  as  far  as 
Concord.  The  canals  constructed  to  ren- 
der the  river  navigable  are  Bow  canal,  a 
few  miles  below  Concord ;  Hookset  canal, 
six  miles  lower;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight 
miles  lower ;  Union  canal,  below  Amos- 
keag; a  canal  round  CremwelPs  falls,  be- 
tween Merrimack  and  Litchfield ;  Wicasee 
canal,  around  Wicasee  falls,  fifteen  miles 
k>wer;  and  three  miles  still  lower,  com- 
mences the  Middlesex  canal. 

Mersch,  van  der,  leader  of  the  Brabant 
patriots,  m  1789,  was  bom  at  Menin,  and 
entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he 
acquired  the  title  of  the  braoe  Fleming, 
.He  afterwards  served  in  the  Austrian  ar- 
my, in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-ooloneL  In  the  beginning  of  the 
opposition  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  command  of  a  hastily  raised 
body  of  troops  was  ^ven  to  him,  with 
which,  thougn  undisciplined  and  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack 
on  the  imperial  forces  at  Hooffstraaten, 
near  Antwerp.  After  some  oSier  suc- 
cessful operations,  which  placed  Ghent 
and  Brussels  in  his  hands,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Belgian  troops  was  intrusted 
to  him.  Party  divisions  soon,  however, 
found  then:  way  into  the  government,  and 
the  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  succeeded, 
by  their  intrisues,  in  removing  him  from 
his  command,  and,  although  they  could 
prove  nothing  against  him,  threw  him  into 
prison.  He  remained  in  confinement  un- 
til the  Austrians  recovered  possession  of 
the  country,  and  died  at  Menin,  in  1792, 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

Merseburo  ;  on  the  Saal,  over  v?hich 
IB  a  stone  bridge,  seat  of  government  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Prussian 
duchy  of  Saxony,  with  8800  inhatritanti. 
Jt  is  an  old,  badly  buik  town.    It  has  a 


good  gymnasium,  an  obstetrical  institute, 
several  religious  establishments,  and  some 
manu&ctures.  The  cathedral  has  four 
handsome  towers,  and  an  omn  of  a  re- 
markable size.  The  bishop  Ditmar  (died 
10181  one  of  the  best  historians  of  the 
middle  ages,  lies  buried  here.  ^  Mersebufg 
is  celebrated  for  its  beer.  Lon.  12?  O'  E. ; 
lat.  5P  21'  N. 

Meru,  Moufrr,  in  the  Hindoo  cosmolo- 
gy and  mythological  geography ;  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  on  whose  summit  resides 
Siva,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  sustaining  and  uniting  eardi,  heaven 
and  helL  It  is  surrounded  liy  seven  zones, 
or  dwipas,  and  seven  sea8,---the  salt  sea, 
the  sea  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  sea  of 
sugar,  the  sea  of  clanfied  butter,  the  sea 
of  curds,  the  sea  of  milk,  and  the  fi'esh 
water  sea.  Its  four  sides  of  four  different 
colors,  are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  vratered  by  fi>ur  rivers^  issuing 
from  a  common  source. 

Meschib,  or  Mesohid,  or  Ibcan  Ali,  or 
Meschsd  Axi  ;  a  town  of  Arabian  Irak, 
90  miles  south  of  Bagdad ;  lon.43^34r  E. ; 
ht  32°  5^  N. ;  population,  6000.  Jt  is 
near  a  large  lake,  odled  Rukemal,  which 
comniunicates  vrith  the  Euphrates  by  a 
canal.  This  town  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  Afi,  the  cousin,  firiend,  and  one  of 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  was  interred. 
His  tomb  is  aimually  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  Persian  pilgrims,  who  esteem 
this  i>oint  of  devotion  equal  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Meschid,  or  Mescheo  ;  a  city  of  Persia, 
in  Chorasan;  lon.  57°  £. ;  lat  37°  35^  N. ; 
population  stated  at  50,000.  Five  of  its 
twelve  quarters  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  houses  are 
meanly  built  Velvet,  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  fur  pelisses,  much  esteemed,  are  man- 
ufiictured  here.  <rbere  is  also  a  manufac- 
ture of  beautifiilpotteiy.  In  time  of  peace, 
caravans  pass  continually  through  this 
town,  fitim  Bukharia,  Balk,  Candahar, 
Hindoostan,  and  all  parts  of  Persia. 

Mesentert  [mtaenterium,  fixnn  the 
Greek  ^coof,  middle,  and  hnpop^  intestine) ; 
a  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  lumbar  veriebf^  and  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  Its  uses  are 
to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  possess  both  mobilinr  and 
firmness,  to  support  and  conduct  the  bk>od- 
vessels,  laeteaiB  and  nerves,  to  fix  the 
Inlands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the 
intestines. 

Mesmbr,  Frederic  Anthony ;  a  German 
physician,  author  of  the  feoMNis  doctrine 
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of  animal  magnetisiii,  called  also  JMSsMter- 
inn.  He  was  bom  at  Meraburg,  in  Sua- 
bia,  in  1734.  He  first  made  himself 
known  in  1766,  by  the  publication  of  a 
thesis  DeHanacarum  h^tau,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  tlie  heavenly  bodies  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, and  especially  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  a  subtile  fluid  diffused 
through  the  universe.  But  this  whimacal 
association  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
with  the  reveries  of  astrologers  being  too 
abstruse  for  general  reception,  he  mded 
the  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  ma^^et- 
ism,  and  went  to  Vienna  to  put  his  ideas 
in  practice.  Father  Hell  had  previously 
performed  some  pretended  cures  by  the 
application  of  magnets,  and  he,  consider- 
ing Mesmer  as  a  rival,  chaiged  him  with 
borrowing,  or  rather  stealing,  his  inven- 
tion. The  new  empiric  thought  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
common  magnets,  and  declare  that  his 
operations  were  conducted  solely  by 
means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal bodies.  He  had  little  success  at  Vi- 
enna, and  his  applications  to  the  acade- 
mies of  sciences  at  Paris  and  Beriin,  and 
the  royal  society  of  London,  were  treated 
with  nefflect  After  an  abortive  attempt 
to  cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  celebrated  blind 
musician,  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  Mes- 
mer quitted  Vienna  for  Paris,  in  1778. 
There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  science ; 
but  at  lenffth  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
convert  of  M.  Deslon,  who,  from  bismg 
his  pupil,  became  his  rival,  and  whom  he 
then  represented  as  an  impostor.  Mes- 
mer had  the  impudence  to  demand  firom 
the  French  government  the  gift  of  a  cas- 
tle and  estate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretend- 
ed discoveries ;  and  the  baron  de  JBreteuil 
actually  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
pretender,  offerinff  him  a  large  pecuniary 
reward,  if  he  would  establish  a  magnetic 
diidcum^  and  instruct  three  persons  «hosen 
by  government,  in  his  process.  The  hitter 
condition  induced  him  to  reject  the  pror 
posal,  and  he  removed,  with  some  credu- 
lous patients,  to  Spa.  A  subscription  was 
opened,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris 
and  reveal  the  princ^iles  of  his  professed 
discoveiy.  He  consequently  went  thith- 
er, ipiined  a  number  of  proselytes,  and 
received  340,000  llvres.  Government  at 
length  appointed  a  committee  of  physi- 
cians, and  members  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  among  whom  was  Franklin,  to 
investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer ;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  appeared  in  an 
admirable  memoir,  drawn  up  by  Sf .  Bail- 


ly,  which  oompletely  exposed  the  futility 
of  animal  nnatfnetism,  and  the  quackerv 
of  its  author.  He  afterwards  resided  aome 
tune  in  England,  under  a  feigned  Dame, 
and  then  retired  to  Germany,  and,  in  1799, 
published  a  new  expoution  of  his  doctiine, 
which  attracted  no  notice.  He  died  at  his 
native  place,  in  1815u  He  was  the  author 
of  JIUmoirt  dt  F,  A,  Meamar  sur  ses  De- 
cwBoerUsy  and  other  pieces.  (See  Magiui' 
ism,Anuttal.) 

Mesziz  ;  he  who  is  lord  of  a  manor,  and 
has  tenants  holding  of  him,  yet  himoelf 
holds  of  a  superior  lord. 

Mesne  Process  ;  an  intermediate  pro> 
cess  which  issues  ppAding  the  suit,  up- 
on some  collateral  interlocutorv  matter. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  contradistinctioQ 
to  Jaud  process^  or  process  of  execution ; 
and  then  it  signifies  all  such  process  as 
intervenes  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  suit 

Mesopotamia  (Greek,  signifying  the 
land  between  the  rivers,  cidled,  by  the 
Arabians,  Al  Gexira,  or  the  island).     The 
Greeks  called  by  this  name  the  extensive 
region  enclosed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus  and  Masius.    The  northern  part 
of  thiscountiywas  mountainous^  and  rich 
in  grain,  wine  and  pasturage ;  but  the 
soutJiem  part  was  fiat,  dry  and  unfiuitful. 
Thejprincipai  cities  were  Charran,  or  Char- 
ne,  Edessa,  Zoba  (Nisibis),  Antioch,  Myg- 
donjfle,  and  Singara.    This  country  has  ^ 
ways  been  inhabited  bv  husbandmen,  who 
livejl  a  setded  life,  and  by  shepherds,  who 
wandered  fix>m  place  to  place.  The  Meao- 
potamians  sprang   fit>m  the  Chaldeans, 
the  primitive  inh&itants,  from  the  Cush- 
ites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Nimrod,  built  the 
cities  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  and  fix>ra  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  of  the  tribe  of  Tha- 
ra.     The  latter  first    inhabited  the  re- 
pfion  around  Ur  Chasdim,  and  then  dwelt 
m  and  around  Haran  or  CharrsB ;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  they  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country,  even  into  Chaldea  and 
Syria,  so  that  the  Cushites  were  compel- 
led either  to  retire  Uefore  them  or  submit 
to  them.    It  was  originidly  a  part  of  Nim- 
rod*s  dominion.     After   ap    interval  of 
more  than  700  years  (B.  C.  2000),  Kusan 
Rischataim  reigned  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  Euphra- 
tes.   The  Israelites,  who  then  possessed 
Palestine,  were   compelled  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  the  space  of  ei^ht  years.    In 
the  golden  age  or  the  Assynan  power  (790 
years  B.  C^  Mesopotamia  was  entirely 
subjected  to  that  empire,  and  sufiered  the 
fiite  of  its  subsequent  conqueron.    Tre- 
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jan  subjected  it  to  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  106^  but  the  Penians  did  not  suffer 
her  to  remain  long  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  it  When  the  Arabs,  in  651, 
established  9,  new  empire  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Jdngdom  of  the  Sasaanides,  Meso- 
potamia was  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
storm.  In  the  year  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Seljooks.  From  that  time  it 
had  many  rulers,  in  rapid  succession. 
Genghis  Khan  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1218,  but,  in  the  year  1360,  it  feU  into 
the  hands  of  TurAli  Bey.  40  yeais  after- 
wards, Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  and,  in  1514,  Ismael  Sophi 
incorporated  it  with  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Persians  were,  however,  in  1554, 
compelled  to  cede  more  than  half  of  it  to 
the  Turics;  and  though  they  again,  in 
1613,  recovered  the  lost  portion,  they 
were  imable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
Amurath  IV,  who  united  this,  in  1637, 
with  many  other  provinces,  to  his  empire. 
The  present  extent  of  this  countiy  is'  com- 
puted at  about  36,000  square  miles,  with 
800,000  inhabitants.  The  capital,  Diar- 
bekr.  situated  on  tlie  Tigris,  with  38,000 
inhabitantB,  a  ccmsiderabte  manufecturing 
and  commercial  city,  is  the  seat  of  a  san- 
^iack.  (See  J.  S.  Buckind^am's  Travds 
m  Memoiamictf  [Meppo^  DUarbekrj  Mmwl, 
Bagdad,  the  Rumu  of  BabyUm,  &c.]  Lon- 
don, 1827,  quarto). 

Mess,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  par- 
ticukr  company  of  the  officen  or  cxew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink  and  associate 
together,  whence  menmaUi  one  of  the 
number  thus^  associated.  In  mllitaiy  lan- 
guage, mt$8  denotes  a  sort  of  military  ordi- 
nary, for  the  maintenance  of  which  every 
officer,  who  takes  his  meals  there,  nyes  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  pay.  These 
associations  of  ofScers,  in  the  Enfflish  ar- 
mies, exist  not  merely  in  time  of  peace, 
'but  even  in  the  field;  and  foreigner  are 
surprised  at  the  degree  to  which  the  na- 
tional love  of  comfort  prevdls,  even  amid 
the  fiitigues  of  service,  leading  the  officers 
to  carry  with  &em  loads  of  table  equipage, 
thereby  addmg  to  the  cumbrous  baggage 
of  an  English  army.  In  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  English  military  life,  the  raeas 
is  conspicuous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  im- 
a^pned  that  these  social  meetings,  when  the 
toils  of  service  are  suspended,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  heightened  b^ 
music ;  when  the  restraints  of  militanr  eti- 
quette are  relaxed,  and  a  soldier-like  frank- 
ness prevails ;  when  the  young  express 
their  hopes,  and  the  older  relate  their  ex- 

Ssriences^ — are  among  the  bright  spots  of 
ritish  military  life.    Several  armies,  par- 


ticularly the  Prussian,  have  attempted,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  imitate  the  Endidi  mess, 
but  without  being  able  to  copy  it  fully. 

Messa  di  Voce  (Jtdton)  signifies,  in 
music,  the  gradual  swell  and  diminishing  of 
the  tones.  It  takes  place  in  notes  of  long 
duration,  especially  upon  fmnaJUB  (q.  v.^ 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  cadence.  On 
the  duration  or  the  note,  the  gradation  in 
the  fiano,  cnsetndoy  firU  and  decrescendo 
must  depend.  In  eJiorter  notes,  less  gra- 
dation takes  place.  The  measa  di  ffoct 
requires  the  singer  to  have  his  breath  en- 
turely  under  his  control.  If  well  execut- 
ed, it  has  a  very  fine  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  die  erroneous 
practice  of  many  singers,  to  be^  every 
tone  piano,  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
strength ;  neither  ought  it  to  occur  too  fre- 
quendy. 

MsssALrAivs  (in  the  Syriac),  or  Euchetes 
(in  Greek,  that  is,  prayisnf  ptc!plt\,  also  En- 
thusiasts, and  Pneumatists  (as  tney  called 
themselves) ;  the  members  of  a  heretical 
sect,  which  arose  in  Mesopotamia  about 
the  year  360,  and  was  mtroduced  by 
Adelphius  (one  of  their  teachers),  in  the 
fourth  century,  into  Syria.  The  Messa- 
lians  insisted  upon  the  incessant  exercise 
of  prayer,  which  thev  considered  as  alone 
sufficient  for  salvation.  They  did  not 
labor,  but  supported  themselves  bv  beg- 
ging, and  gave  themselves  up  to  mnciml 
speculation,  which  explains  both  their 
confused  notions  of  Christianity,  founded 
on  Oriental  mysticism,  and  resembling 
Manlchetsm,  and  also  their  expectation- of 
being  able  by  prayer  to  arrive  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  in  it  all  sin  would 
be  of  necessity  removed.  With  this  are 
also  coimected  those  ascetic,  and,  in  part, 
indecent  excesses  and  strange  convulsions, 
of  which  they  were  accused,  those  divine 
revelations  and  vinous,  of  which  they 
boasted,  and  their  contempt  of  the  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  de- 
nunciations of  councils,  emperors  and 
Inshops,  Messalians  of  both  sexes  con- 
tinued to  exist,  although  not  in  large  num- 
bers, amone  the  Oriental  Christians,  till 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
modem  Messalians,  or  Bogomili,  who  are 
often  improperly  confounded  with  this 
sect,  are  more  nearly  connected  with  the 
Paulicians.  (q.  v.) 

MxssALiNA,  1,  Valeria.  This  notorious 
Roman  empress,  the  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus,  and  wife  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, has  left  behind  her  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing surpassed,  in  licentiousness,  the  most 
amndoned  women  of  any  age.  She  had 
all  the  males  belonging  to  the  household 
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of  the  emperor  ibr  her  loren ;  offieen^ 
aoldien,  alavefl^  pkyen— nothing  vns  too 
low  for  her.  Not  satisfied  with  her  own 
abame,  she  even  compeUed  the  mdM  noble 
Roman  ladies  to  commit,  in  her  presence, 
similar  excesses.  Whosoever  did  not  com- 
ply  with  her  wishes  she  punished  with 
death.  She  at  lenffth  went  so  fiur  as,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  publicly 
to  marry  Caius  Silius.  a  senator.  Narcis- 
sus, a  freedman  and  mvorite  of  the  empe- 
ror, formerly  a  paramour  of  the  empress, 
discovered  to  Claudius,  who  was  then 
absent  from  Rome,  this  new  actof  in&my 
on  the  pan  of  Messalina.  But  Claudius 
delayed  to  punish  her,  and  Narcissus, 
seeing  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the 
empress  should  succeed  in  recovering  the 
fiivorof  her  weak  and  infttuated  husband, 
gave  orders  to  his  friends  to  murder  her 
fleered^  (A.  D.  46V.--d.  Statilia  Messalina ; 
the  thud  wife  or  Nero,  on  whose  death 
she  returned  to  private  life.  She  then 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  acquired  some 
celebrity. 

MsssAivA.    (See  Murina,) 

Msssx  Coifcx&TATx  (jBotuBi);  masses 
in  which  the  recitation  is  intermixed  with 
choruses. 

Mksse  di  Capeujl  ;  an  expresnon  ap- 
plied by  the  Italians  to  masses  sung  by 
the  grand  chorus.  In  these  compoai- 
tions^  various  fugues,  double  counter- 
points, and  other  elaborate  qualifications, 
are  always  required. 

Mkssxmia;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  southern  part  of'^the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  capital  was  Messene  (Mavromati),  with 
the  mountain  fortress  Ithome;  Mothone 
(Modon),  Korone  (Coron)  and  Pylos  (Nav- 
arino),  wi^  the  strong-hold  Phene,  now 
Calamata,  were  its  principal  ports.  On 
its  southern  coast  lay  the  Measenian  gulf 
(now  the  gulf  of  Coroni  A  ridge  of 
mount  Taygetus  separated  Messene  fiK)m 
Sparta.  Messenia  is  celebrated  for  the 
long  struggle  of  its  inhabitants  with  the 
LacedflBmonians,  in  defence  of  their  hb- 
ertt.  In  the  first  Meesenian  war  (743— 
724  B.  C),  the  Lacedemonians  with  the 
Athenians  invaded  Messenia,  notwith- 
standing the  proposal  of  the  Messenian 
king  to  submit  their  difierences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Areopagus^  or  the  Am- 
nhictyonic  counciL  For  90  years,  the 
Messenians  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
under  their  king  Aristodemus,  who,  in 
consequence  of  an  answer  of  the  I>elphic 
oracle,  which  promiaed  them  the  victory 
on  condition  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of 
the  royal  femily,  ofiEmd  his  own  daugh- 


ter as  die  victim.    Her  kiver,  to  sttve  her 
life,  declared  her  to  be  pregnant  by  faian- 
sel4  and  Aristodemus,  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence, stabbed  her  with  his  own  hand, 
and  caused  her  to  be  opened  and  aacii- 
ficed.    The  Messenians,  thougii  for  some 
time  successful,  were  finally  obliged  to 
submit  fay  the  loss  of  Ithome.    About  40 
years  after,  they  again  rose;  and  thus 
commenced  the  second  Messenian  war 
(665  B.  €.\  which  ended  in  their  fiub}tt- 
gation.    (See  wSrutomefiet.)    A  part  <^the 
Messenians  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to 
Sicily,  and  there  to  have  founded  Meosaiia 
(see  Jtfemna),  on  the  site  of  the  anoent 
Zancle  (668  B.  C.\.    After  200  veara  of 
servitude,  the  Helots  (q.  v.)  and  Meaae- 
nians  took  up  arms.    This  third  Meese- 
nian war  lasted  ten  years  (465— 455  R  C.)^ 
and  resulted  in  the  expulaon  of  the  Mes- 
senians fix>m  the  Peloponnesus.    Epami- 
nondas  restored  them.    They  rebuilt  Mes- 
sene (969  B.  CX  and  maintained  their 
independence  till  the  country  was  eon- 
queied  by  the  Romans.    The  Meas^uans 
remainea  true  to  their  customs,  "»m»«ojk 
and  language,  through  all  changes  of  for- 
tune.    I)elavi^e  (q.  v.)  has  called  his 
elegies  AfeMOttemtcf.    In  modem  Greece 
as  organized  since  the  revolution,  two  of 
the  seven  departments  of  the  Moiea,  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
have  received  the  names  of  C^iper  Afetsema 
and  Loi0er  Me$8€$iiBL 

Messenius,  John,  born  at  Wadat6na,in 
East  Gothland,  in  1584,  was  a  Swedish 
historian.  He  wps  in  the  confidence  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.  v.),  and 
became  orofeasor  of  law  and  politics  at 
Upsal.  His  ftme  exposed  him  to  envy, 
and  his  enemies  accused  him,  in  1615^  of 
corresponding  secredy  with  the  Gennaa 
emperor  Sigismond,  on  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
died  in  confinement,  in  1637*  Of  his 
writing,  the  principal  is  Joan,  Jlkssem 
Seondia  (not  Scandia)  ittmAnala,  mu  Ch^- 
nologi%a  de  RAu»  iScandue,  hoe  ed  SbiecMe, 
Damm,  J^Tonoegidty  &c.  (Stockholui,  1710, 
14  volSi,  folio).  His  son  Arnold  wm  exe- 
cuted m  1651,  on  account  of  a  libel  against 
the  queen  and  the  senate.  This  libel  wis 
written  by  John,  son  of  Arnold,  who  was 
then  but  17  yean  oM.  The  ftther,  how- 
ever, had  been  accesaary  to  it  John 
shared  his  fiite. 

Messiah  ;  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
the  anoinied;  m  the  Greek  trandation 
jffUTH,  whence  ChrisL  In  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment, the  word  ia  applied  to  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  to  the  priests,  to  the  kinsa 
(a  the  Lord's  anointe€r--in  dw  original. 
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**Mc«lah'^),  and  even  to  Gentile  kings. 
In  the  books  of  die  prophets,  however,  it 
began  to  be  n^pfied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  Savior  and  Redeemerof  the  Jewish 
nation,  and,  in  this  sense,  is  used  in  the 
J^ew  Testament,  with  the  extension  of  its 
meaning  so  as  to  signify  the  Savkv  of  all 
men.  The  Jews  deny  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  come,  and  still  expect  the  restoration 
of  their  state  and  nation  from  his  arrival. 
(See  /etM,  and  Jews.) 

Messier,  Charies,  an  astronomer,  bora 
at  BadonviUer,  in  Lonaine,  in  1730,  went 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  20,  and  was  em- 

eoyed  by  the  astronomer  Delille,  in  copy- 
g  and  drawmg  Ria|NL  Delille,  who  was 
struck  with  his  zeal  mthe  study  of  astron- 
omy, obtuned  a  situation  for  him,  and,  in 
1758,  the  observation  of  the  comet,  which 
then  occupied  the  attepdon  of  astrono- 
mera,  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  vras  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  comet  whose 
return  Halley  had  predicted  in  1759 ;  and 
he  carefully  observed  the  newly-discov- 
ered  planet  Uranus.  A  telescope,  a  quad- 
rant, and  a  penduluna,  were  his  only  in- 
struments. His  sight  was  remarkably 
keen,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  objects 
of  search  before  other  observers.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  former  ap- 
pointments, but  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions through  the  reisn  of  terror,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  the 
institute,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  He  died  in  1817,  at 
the  age  of  86.  His  observations  are  con- 
tained in  ihe'Mhnoirea  of  the  academy, 
and  in  the  QmticRMance  dei  Temps. 

MsssfifA  (anciently  Afesiotia) ;  a  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  lying  on  the  strait 
called  the  PharoB  (^JMeanno,  with  a  safe  and 
commodious  haifocMr;  lat  38°  IV  N. ;  Ion. 
15°  34^  £.  It  18  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and 
paved  with  lava,  cut  into  blocks  two  feet 
square.  Since  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
the  houses  have  been  rM>uilt,  of  fewer 
stories.  The  population  is  55,000;  30 
convents  and  about  00  churches,  four 
seminaries  of  education,  several  asylums 
for  the  poor,  hoq>ital8,  and  nwnH  dtpietiu 
a  senate-house,  a  royal  and  an  episcopal 
palace,  are  among  the  public  buildings. 
It  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  and  exports  silks, 
wines^  oil,  jfiruita^  wool,  6i^  The  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  the  virein,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  the  city,  un£r  the  title  of 
Madonna  ddla  LdUre^  and  contains  a  let- 
ter in  the  hand- writing  of  the  virgin  to  the 
Mesainians,  a  lock  of  ner  hair,  an  arm  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  skull  of  Maiy  Magdalen ! 
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The  city  vnis  ravaged  by  the  plague  in 
1743,  and  almost  entuely  destroyed  l^  an 
earthquake  in  1783.    (See  £Set^.) 

Mestizos,  or.  Metis  (Spuiish,  vdxed). 
In  countries  where  Spanish  Europeans 
have  settled  and  inteimingled  with  the 
natives,  the  descendants  are  called  MtsH* 
zos.  In  Mexico,  the  European  Spaniards 
were  called  Chc^^ehna,  or  GadivpineB. 
The  pure  descendafats  of  Europeans  are 
called  Creoles  (q.  v.]|,  in  similar  countries. 
The  MesHzo  is  described  as  having  a  trans- 
parent skin,  a  thin  beard,  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  eyes. 
If  a  Metis  marry  with  a  white,  the  fruits 
of  the  union  dmer  but  slightiy  from  a 
Europear-. 

Mesto  ^Salian) ;  a  term  significative 
of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of  per- 
formance. 

Mestre  de  Camp;  formerly  the  title 
<^  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  French  service.  He 
v^as  distinguished  b^  this  appellation  on 
account  or  there  heme  a  colonel-general 
in  the  cavalry.  The  cnief  of  a  regiment 
of  infantiy  was  also  formeriy  so  called. 

Mesue  ;  a  name  ^ven  to  the  author  of 
several  ancient  Arabic  worics  on  medicine, 
which  were  eariy  translated  into  Latin. 
They  are  fouod^  on  the  principles  of 
Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authori^  for  a 
tiine,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  com- 
mented upon  down  to  tiie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
epeetinff  the  name  itself^  and  the  life  of 
the  aumor.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  two  physicians  of 
this  name,  an  elder  one,  who  was  body 
physician  to  the  fiimous  caliph  Haroun  al 
Raschid  (q.  y,\  and  to  several  other  ca- 
liphs, and  died  at  Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851. 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  successor, 
Almamon,  emploved  him  to  transkite  sev- 
eral works  fix>m  the  Greek.  The  younger 
Mesue  was  bora  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  a 
{Hipil  of  Avicenna.  His  works  on  medi- 
cine, translated  into  Latin,  were  comm<ni 
text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  were  commented  upon 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

MssuKADO^  Caps.    (See  lAbena,) 

Meta  ;  a  Greek  preposition  (utrd)  of  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  It  is  used  m 
numerous  compound  words,  which  have 
been  adopted  m  English,  and,  in  this 
case,  generally  means  toitft,  oveTf  be^fond, 
(ifUr. 

Metal  ;  the  most  numerous  class 
of  undecompounded  chemical  bodies,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  general  char- 
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acters:  1.  They  poasess  a  peculiar  lustre, 
which  contioues  in  the  streak  and  in  their 
smallest  fracxpents.  2.  They  are  fusible 
,  by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre 
and  opacity.  S.  They  are  all  (except 
selenium)  good  conductors,  both  of  elec- 
tricity and  caloric.  4.  Many  of  them  may 
be  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  are 
called  maUeabU ;  or  under  the  rolling-press, 
and  are  called  kuninabU;  or  drewn  into 
wire,  and  are  called  dudUe.  5.  When 
their  sahne  combinations  are  electrized, 
the  metals  separate  at  the  negative  pole. 
6.  When  ex]>o0ed  to  the  action  of  o]i^gen, 
chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  eleyated  tem- 
perature, they  generally  take  iire,  and, 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
three  elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite 
proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy,  or 
saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  nietallic 
lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides,  chlorides, 
or  iodides.  7.  Th^  are  capable  of  com- 
bining in  their  melted  state  with  each 
other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  consti- 
tuting alloys.  8.  Most  of  them  combine, 
in  definite  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  forming  bodies  firequently  of 
a  semi-metallic  lustre;  and  others  unite 
with  hydrogen,  carbon  apd  boron,  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid  com- 
poimds.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
1.  platinum,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  palladi- 
um, 5.  mercury,  6.  copper,  7.  iron,  8.  tin, 
9.  lead,  10.  nickel,  11.  ciulmium,  1^2.  zinc, 
13.  bismuth,  14.  antimony,  15.  manga- 
nese, 16.  cobalt,  17.  tellurium,  18.  arsenic, 
19.  chromium,  20.  molybdenum,  21.  tung- 
sten, 22.  columbium,  ^  selenium,  24.  os- 
mium, 25.  rhodium,  26.  iridium,  27.  ura- 
nium, 28.  titanium,  29.  cerium,  30.  potas- 
sium, 31.  sodium,  32.  litliium,  33.  calci- 
um, 34.  barium,  35.  strontium,  36.  mag- 
nesium, 37.  ytuium,  38.  glucinum,  ^. 
aluminum,  40.  zirconium,  41.  silicium, 
42.  thorinum.*  The  first  12  are  malle- 
able, and  so  are  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d, 
in  their  congealed  state.  The  first  16 
yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral,  salifiable 
bases.  The  metals  17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
and  23  are  acidifiable  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  Of  ^e  oxides  of  the  rest, 
up  to  the  30tb,  iitde  is  knovm.  The 
remaining  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

MsTALLiquEs;  a  kind  of  Austrian  stocks, 
so  called  because  the  interest  is  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  not,  like  the  in- 
terest of  other  stocks,  in  paper  money. 
The  name  was  afterwards  used  also  m 

*  To  this  list  we  most  now  add  vaaadiuid ,  a 
new  metal,  just  discovered  by  Scstrom,  director 
of  the  iron  mines  of  Fahlixn,  in  Scandinavia. 


other  countries,  for  instance,  in  Russia, 
for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. 

Metalloid,  in  chemistry ;  a  name  giv- 
en at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  metaJJic,  are  now 
classed  with  the  other  metals,  and  no  dis- 
tinction is  neceasaiy. 

METALLnRGFT,METALLUReicCHEllISTRT, 

is  that  part  of  chemistiy  which  teaches  the 
combinations  and  analyses  of  metals.  It  has 
been  much  cultivated  of  late. 

Metamorphosis  (from  the  Gre^  ^tn 
(see  Jtfeto)  and  nop^,  the  form);  a  change 
of  form,  used  also  for  an  entire  change  of 
ihe  subject  The  active  imagination  of 
nations  in  an  eariy  stage  of  faistoiy,  in- 
dulges itself  in  representing  metamorpho- 
ses of  men,  beasts,  plants,  stones,  &c^  and 
these  productions  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion enter  into  their  religion,  philosophy, 
poetry  (generally  at  first  identtcal).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  constant  metamorphoses 
of  nature,  and  seeking,  as  man  al  wajns  does, 
to  connect  effects  and  causes,  yet  unable, 
frem  his  limited  knowledge,  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  many  changes, 
which  riper  ages  find  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  eternal  laws,  to  sudden  meta- 
morphoses. To  these  be  resorts  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  his  present  con- 
dition (which  perplex  the  mind  of  man  in 
the  innincy  of  society  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vanced cultivation),  and,  by  a  series  of 
metamorphoses,  accounts  for  the  unde- 
finabla  connexion  between  man,  nature 
aud  providence.  To  all  this  nfe  must 
add  the  great  interest  which  attends  die 
story  of  metamorphoses.  Even  in  this 
reflecting  age,  in  which  cool  understand- 
ing seems  to  have  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy, who  can  read,  without  interest,  the 
tales  of  Strang  transformations  contained 
in  the  Arabian  Nights — those  wild  pro- 
ductions of  a  creative  imagination  ?  Of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  (S-eek  mytholo- 
gy, while  some  startle  the  sober  taste  of 
our  age,  others  belong  to  the  sweetest 

Eroductions  of  poetry.  The  popular  be- 
ef in  metamorphoses  has  by  no  means 
submded  entirely  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. In  natural  history,  the  word  meUh 
morphosis  is  used  sometimes  for  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  matter,  as, 
for  instance,  the  transformation  of  food  or 
rain  into  animal  or  vegetable  organic  sub- 
stances, but  more  particulariy  fi>r  those 
sudden  changes  in  the  form  of  things, 
^ich  are  obvious  and  interesting  even  to 
ordinary  observation,  as  the  change  of  die 
pupa  into  a  butterfly. 
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Hetaphob  (Greek,  ntn^of&y  from  utra,  a 
prepoflition  often  agnifying  in  compound 
words,  over^  and  ^fw,  I  carry) ;  a  figure  of 
riietoric,  by  which  a  word  »  n!ansferred 
from  the  subject  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  applied  to  another  wnich  has 
some  amilituae  to  its  proper  subject,  with 
a  view  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  latter. 
The  metaphor  may  be  merely  in  an  epi- 
thet or  an  auxiliary  term,  as  '^  winged 
haste,"  the  **  spring  of  life,"  &c.,  or  in  the 
main  subject  of  a  sentence,  as  when  a 
hero  is  called  a  /ton,  a  minister  a  pillar  of 
ike  staU^  &c.  In  respect  to  the  points  of 
comparison,  the  metaphor  mav  either  put 
something  animate  or  intellectual  for 
something  inanimate  and  material;  for 
instance,  *<the  wrath  of  the  sea,"  *<the 
bountifbl  earth,"  to  represent  nature  as  if 
endowed  with  will;  or,  vke  versd,  may 
substitute  the  physical  for  the  spiritual, 
as,  **  the  stars  of  his  merits  will  shine  from 
the  night  of  the  grave."  As  the  impres- 
sions which  we  receive  through  the  senses 
are  the  liveliest,  the  designation  of  things 
spiritual  by  images  taken  from  the  mate- 
rial world  may  often  produce  a  striking 
effect  Thirdly,  a  metaphor  may  consist 
m  the  transfer  of  a  term  from  one  thing 
to  another,  fidlin^  under  the  same  great 
division  of  matenal  or  spiritual,  but  sub- 
stimting  the  more  familiar  for  the  less, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  **  silver  moon." 
Brevity  and  power  are  the  characterh»- 
tic  excellences  of  the  metaphor;  nov- 
elty shows  the  original  wit  Unex- 
pected contrast  may  produce  an  effect 
sublime  and  ridiculous  in  the  highest 
degree.  Jean  Paul,  in  his  Forachtde  der 
Aesthetik  says, ''  The  metaphor  is  the  proof 
of  the  unity  of  both  worlds  (spiritual  and 
physicah.  The  metaphors  of  all  nations 
are  similar,  and  none  calls  error  light,  or 
truth  dai^ess."  Liveliness  of  concep- 
tion, comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  ac- 
tivi^  of  imagination,  are  necessary  to 
produce  good  metaphors,  which  often 
produce  great  effects,  sometimes  to  the 
prejudice  of  sober  reasoning.  He  who 
wishes  to  study  metaphors  must  read  the 
Old  Testament  and  Shaki^>eare.  A  slight 
consideration  will  show  us  how  constant- 
ly we  speak  in  metaphors,  and  that  we 
convey  most  abstract  ideas  by  metaphora 
of  the  second  kind ;  thus.  He  is  cM  towards 
me.  He  is  large  minded,  &c.  It  is  main- 
tained by  many,  that  all  language  began 
by  the  designation  of  objects  and  actions 
affecting  the  senses,  and  that  when  the 
mind  b^gan  to  abstract,  man  was  obliged 
to  use  his  stock  of  ^ords  for  abstract 
ideas,  00  that  all  words,  if  we  had  the 


means  to  trace  them,  would  be  .found  to 
refer  originally  to  things  material,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  often  the  case.  In 
the  speculative  sciences,  morals,  meta- 
physics, politics,  &C.,  metaphors,  mstead 
of  being  confined  to  the  rank  of  illustra- 
tions, luLve  often  been  treated  as  if  they 
had  an  independent  meaning,  and  have 
been  made  the  foundation  of  reasonings. 
No  philosophy  deserves  this  reproach 
more  severely  than  the  most  recent  phi- 
losophy of  Germany,  which  often  takes 
ingenious  metaphora  as  explanations  of 
truth. 

Metaphysics.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  all 
that  surrounds  me  7  What  is  mind,  soul, 
existence,  perception,  feeling,  thought? 
What  is  evu  ?  What  is  time,  space,  cause, 
effect  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  necessity  ? 
What  is  freedom  ? '  Can  we  know  any 
thing  witli  certainty?  Questions  of  this 
character  are  continually  suggesting  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  man.  tt  is  one  of 
his  distinguishinff  characteristics  to  look 
for  causes,  and  to  establish  relations 
among  the  numberless  phenomena  around 
him,  and  within  him;  to  separate  the 
generic  from  the  special,  and  to  reduce 
3ie  whole  system  of  things  to  harmoni- 
ous Older.  His  acquisitions  and  ad- 
vancement are  all  owms  to  this  disposi- 
tion, ineradicably  planted  in  his  soul  by 
his  Creator.  The  rudest  speculations  of 
uncivilized  mau,  and  the  profoundest 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  alike  proofs 
that  this  desire  cannot  be  extincftushed, 


this  anxious  feeling  cannot  be  lulled  into 
apathy.  All  iDvestisations  relating  to 
these  great  questions  belong  to  what  has 
been  <^led,  though  arbitrarily, me^p/iynct. 
Such  speculations  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  check,  though  they  may 
result  in  but  distant  approximations  to 
truth.  Revealed  religion  does  not  attempt 
to  repress  them,  and  even  if  the  end  of 
the  whole  should  be  that  the  search  was 
vain,  this  itself  would  be  a  &ct  of  the 
highest  interest.  A  man  who  contemns 
metaphysics  must  think  his  own  nature 
unworthy  of  examination.  Metephys- 
ical  inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
disfieured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  oflen  arbitraiy 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  receiv- 
ed homage  as- having  unlocked  the  long 
hidden  truth;  but  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics, 
and  all  the  freat  subjects  which  stronj^y 
stir  the  soul  of  man.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  all  these  aberrations,  and 
even  absurdities,  mournful  as  they  may 
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be^  aro  iiitai«8tizig.-^AiB0iig  the  wiisingB 
of  Aristotle,  on  Datura!  8iib|ecta»  are 
flome  which  treat  particular^  of  the 
original  causes  of  all  existence.  When 
the  various  treatiaes  of  that  philosopher 
were  first  arranged  by  his  commentatora, 
the  latter  received  a  place  after  the  others, 
and,  not  having  a  ^[>ecial  title,  were  desig- 
nated in  the  older  manuscripts  as  ra  /lerd 
rd  ^v9tK&,  tliat  iSL  (^ter  the  treatises  (m  naiwre ; 
and  of  this  tne  schoolmen  formed  the 
barbarous  word  metaphaica;  and  as  the 
sut^ects  which  Aristotle  treats  in  these 
chapters  are  purely  speculative,  meta- 
phyBics  was  cousidered  the  science  of 
general  speculation,  and  of  things  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  This 
science  was  not  new ;  its  elements  were 
spread  through  all  philosophical  systems ; 
and  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
being  but  a  collection  of  considerations  on 
the  principles  of  things,  on  general  terms, 
axioms,  causes,  the  properties  of  existence, 
substance,  matter,  motion,  space,  time, 
God,  the  immaterial  and  eternal  intelli- 
gences who  preside  over  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  sjpheres,  forms  but  part 
of  it;  for  metaphysics  comprehends  every 
thing  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind, 
God,  nature,  the  soul,  and  all  the  concep- 
tions which  result  from  the  rational  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties.  Few  philosophers 
have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  vast 
domain  of  metaphysics;  generally  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  one  of  its 
parts,  and  have  treated  it  accoi-dins  to 
then*  different  genius.  Some  have  aJban- 
doned  themselves  to  the  promptings  of  a 
lively  and  exalted  imagination;  others 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  cool  analy- 
sis; some  have  employed  themselves  in 
speculation,  others  in  observation ;  and  in 
regard  to  observation,  some  have  confined 
themselves  mosdy  to  facts  perceptible  by 
the  senses;  some  to  tlie  phenomena  with- 
in us,  moral  and  IntellectuaL  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  class  has  exercised  itself 
exclusively  in  either  of  these  ways,  but 
each  has  had  a  fiivorite  path,  to  which 
the  others  were  subordinate.  Thus  the 
Oriented  philosophy  observes  litde,  reasons 
freely,  analyzes  not  at  all,  and  imagines 
constantly.  It  creates  and  sets  in  action 
supernatural  beings,  suggeste  mysterious 
causes  and  arbitrary  analogies,  and  peo- 
ples space  with  spirits  sUmding  between 
God  and  men.  The  dogma  of  the  two 
principles  and  the  system  of  emanations 
form  the  basis  of  this  theolomcal  philoso- 
phy. Traces  of  these  sublime  visions 
appear  in  the  meti^hysics  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato.     AristoUe,   in  the  treatises 


above  mentioned,  g^eraUy  i^ves  wliat 
other  philosophers  nave  said  leapediiig 
subjects  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  and  cSten  only  hints  at  what  is  to 
be  sought,  without  declaring  that  it  ia 
found.    The  great  authority  which  Ans^ 
totle  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
litde  actual  knowledge  respecting  the  laws 
of  existence,  induced  his  pretended  follow- 
ers to  form  from  his  phUosophical  fiaginents 
what  they  thought  a  connected  and  well 
founded  system,  which  served  as  a  GaDon 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.    £ven 
the  oldest  commentators  of  Aristotle  di- 
rected their  endeavors  to  this  point ;  but 
metaphysics,  as  an  independent  science, 
was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Soo- 
tus,  WUiiam  Occam,  and  others),  and  was 
cultivated  (if,  indeed,  this  wora  can  be 
given  to  their  way  of  treating  science)  so 
much  the  more  as  all  other  sciences  bad 
been  forgotten.    Not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  metaphysics  of  the  school- 
men undermined  by  the  introduction  of  a 
critical  spirit  of  investigation.    Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Uobbes,  apj^aied  in  England ; 
Th.  Campanella,  in  Itahr;  Descartes,  in 
France,  as  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
school-philosophy.     Move  details  and  a 
continuation  of  the  histtmcal  sketch  will 
be  found  in  the  article  PkQos&ph^t  hi- 
tdlectitdli   as  well  as   some  account  of 
the  most   important   systems   of  meia- 
physica     It  has  become  customary  to 
designate  the   theoretical   principlea   of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  as  the  meto- 
physics  of  a  science.     The  French,  in 
pardcular,    have    considered   metaphys- 
ics in  this  light,  and  have  been  in  tbe 
habit  of  despising  abstract  speculatioii, 
though  a  different  spirit  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  their  latest   philosophicBl 
>mter8. 

Metapontus  ;  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who 
married  Theana.    (See  Theana.) 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domeni- 
co  Buenaventura;  bom  at  Assisi,  1G96. 
His  true  name  was  Trapassi,  and  his 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  His  poeti- 
cal talents  were  early  awakened,  particu- 
larly by  tbe  reading  of  Taaso,  and,  while 
yet  a  child,  were  displayed  in  making 
rhymes,  and  in  improvisations:  the  latter, 
however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re* 
nounce,  on  account  of  his  sennbility  to 
nervous  excitement.  The  celebrated 
Gravina,  who  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  called  him  (by  a  transla- 
tion of  his  name  into  Greek)  Metastasio, 
paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  and, 
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ODJiii  dettb,  in  1717,  ieft  him  bb  whole 
eetbate.  The  young  poet,  being  thus 
{diced  in  an  easy  condition,  derot^  him- 
self to  his  fitvorite  study,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  sin^r  Maria 
Romanina  (afterwards  Bulgarelh),  created 
the  modem  Italian  opera.  He  had  al- 
ready produced  an  opera,  //  GinuUno,  in 
his  rourteenth  year.  In  1724,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  dramadc  poet,  with  the 
Didone  abbandonaiaj  which  was  brought 
out  at  Naples  with  Sarti's  music,  and  in 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  depicted 
his  own  connexion  with  Romanina.  His 
success  was  such  that  Charles  VI  in- 
vited him  to  Vienna  in  1729,  and  ap- 
pointed him  poet  laureate  (poetacesareo) 
with  a  pension  of  4000.guilderB.  Thence- 
forward no  gala  took  place  at  court 
which  'was  not  graced  by  his  vensea 
Ferdinand  VI  of  Spain,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  oneras,  in  which  Farinel- 
li  (q.  ▼.)  performea,  sent  the  poet  a  flatter- 
ing token  of  approbation.  Metastasio 
constantly  declined  all  the  distinctions 
which  Charles  VI  and  Maria  Theresa 
were  desirous  to  confer  on  him,  and  died 
in  1783.  Pius  VI,  who  vras  then  at  Vien- 
na, visited  him  in  person,  and  sent  him 
his  apostolical  benediction  tn  articulo  mor- 
tis. The  most  important  of  Metastasio's 
,  works  are  his  operas  and  musical  cantatas, 
which  have  appeared  in  numerous  edi- 
tions A  ninth  edition  of  his  Opere  dror 
matiche  was  published  in  Venice  in  1748; 
a  better  edition  is  that  of  Turin  (1757, 14 
vols.)b  His  complete  works,  published  in 
Venice  (1781,  16  vols.),  contain  his  life. 
His  Open  wMume  appeared  at  Vienna 
(1795, 3  voJ8.)b  Metastasio's  purity,  clear- 
ness, elegance  and  grace  of  style,  the  har- 
mony, sweetness,  ease,  and  expressive 
rhytn^  of  his  arit^  canzonets  and  sones^ 
have  rendered  him  a  classic  aniong  the 
Italians  No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
embracing  the  most  essential  circum- 
stances of  a  poetioal  situation  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  songs,  with  which  his 
personages  retire,  are  almost  always  the 
most  concise  and  natural  expression  of  the 
state  of  the  feelings.  His  representations 
of  the  passions  are,  however,  general ;  his 
pathos  equally  destitute  of  individual 
character,  and  of  general  contemplation. 
He  is  throughout  musical,  and  never 
picturesque.  His  melodies  are  light  and 
pleasing,  but  are  frequendy  repeated 
with  litde  variation :  when  one  has  read 
several  of  his  pieces,  one  is  acquainted 
with  all.  The  callantiy  of  his  heroes  and 
the  fondness  of  his  heroines  are,  perhansL 
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less  to  be  blamed  than  tibe  choice  of  sub- 
jects whose  serious  character  makes 
trifling  out  of  place.  His  tragic  attempts 
failed.  His  astonishing  success  through 
aU  Europe,  and  particularly  at  courts,  was 
owing  pardy  to  his  being  not .  only  in 
office,  but  in  manner,  a  court  poet  Bril- 
liant and  superflcial,  arraying  prosaic 
tiioughts  in  a  poetical  style,  always  pre* 
serving  a  courtly  elegance,  with  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
prieties of  high  life,  he  could  not  fail  to 
please  in  the  courtly  world.  Few  of  his 
operas  have  maintained  a  place  on  the 
stage,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
musical  taste. 

Metastasis,  in  medicine;  the  trans- 
fer of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

Metaurus  ;  a  town  with  a  stnall  river 
of  the  same  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  The  river  Metaurus  falls  into  the 
Adriatic 

Metslin.    (See  Lesbos,) 

Metella  ;  me  wife  of  Sylla. 

Metelli  ;  the  surname  of  the  family 
of  the  CoBciUi,  at  Rome,  the  most  known 
of  whom  were  a  general,  who  defeated 
the  Achseans,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded 
Macedonia,  &c. ;  ^.  CtBcUiuSf  who  ren- 
dered himself  iUustnous  by  his  successes 
against  Jugurtha,  the  Numidian  king, 
from  which  he  was  sumamed  Mimidicus. 
He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated 
Marius  (q.  v.)  as  bis  lieutenant,  and  soon 
had  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  dim.  Marius  raised  him- 
self to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of 
his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 
management  Marius  was  appointed  his 
successor  to  finish  the  Numidian  war,  and 
Metellus  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  knights,  who  observed  that  the 
probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greamess 
of  his  exploits,  were  stronger  proofs  of  his 
innocence  than  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments.— Another,  who  saved  from  th^ 
flames  fhe  Palladium,  when  Vesta's  tem- 
ple was  on  fire.  He  was  then  high  priest 
He  lost  his  siffht  and  one  of  his  arms  in 
doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his 
zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  tne  senate-house  in  a  chariot, 
an  honor  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  {;ained  a  great  victonr 
over  the  Carthagiiuans,  &c. — O.  Caei- 
m,  a  general  wno  conquered  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  and  was  sumamed  Mace' 
domeus. 
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Metkmpstchosis  (Greek,  ftom  ficra,  be- 
yond, ev,  in,  and  Vaix«w,  I  animate) ;  traus- 
migration ;  the  passage  of  the  soul  from 
one  body  to  another. — MdeMomatosis 
(from  ficro,  beyond,  and  cvwitaTi^u^  I  em- 
Dody|  has  a  similar  meaning.  Generally 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls 
imphes  some  change  in  the  soul  itself 
for  better  or  worse,  for  purification  or 
punishment  (See  JYansmigraium  of 
Souls,) 

METfiMPT08is,(from/<crff,  after,  and  n<irr»», 
I  fall) ;  a  term  in  chronology  expressing 
the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too 
late. — Proemptosia  signifies  the  lunar 
equation  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  too  soon. 

Meteor.  (Greek,  fttTmpa,  in  the  air.| 
The  term  meteors  is  often  applied  to  all 
the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  appearances  of  luniinous  bodies  flying 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a 
more  elevated  region,  mcluding  those 
brilliant  globes  or  masses  of  matter  which 
are  occasionally  seen  moving  rapidly 
throu|^h  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
off  with  loud  explosions  fragments  that 
reach  the  earth,  and  are  called /oUt?^ 
stones;  also  those  flre-balls  which  are 
usually  denominated/aUt7i^5far«,  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  gelatinous  matter,  in- 
flated by  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas 
(see  Falling  Stars) ;  also  the  lights  which 
appear  over  moist  grounds  and  burial 
grounds,  called  ignes  fatui,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause.  Falling  stars 
appear  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
but  particularly  in  autumn  and  spring, 
when  the  sky  is  clear.  Their  size  and 
brilliancy  are  variable.  They  always 
move  with  sreat  celerity.  They  are 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  be- 
cause they  are  never  seen  in  a  cloudy  sky. 
Electricity,  spontaneous  combustion  of 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  incan- 
descence of  little  globes  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  bolides,  are  the  agents  to 
which  philosophers  in  general,  though 
without  sufiicient  reasons,  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  meteors,  with  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  we  shall  not  become  ac- 
quainted without  more  numerous  and  ex- 
act observations.  Meteors,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  reduce 
ed  to  four  cABBBe&--igneotis  or  fiery  mete- 
ors, including,  besides  those  aoove  men- 
tioned, lightning,  St  Elmo^s  Are;  lumi- 
nous meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  haloes,  au- 
lora  boiealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia,  or 
mock-suns,  paiasetones,  or  mock-moons ; 


aqueous  meteors, — dew,  hoar  frost,  mist, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c. ;  and  airial 
meteors,  as  winds,  water-spouta.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  ver>- 
diflerent  natures,  and  owing  to  difierem 
causes.  The  only  connexion  between 
them  is  that  of  a  common  medium,  and 
we  therefore  refer  to  the  separate  articles 
for  information  concerning  them;  alsso 
to  Ekctridiy,  (See  also  the  articles  Me- 
teoric Stones,  and  Meteorology.) 

Meteoric   Iron.    (See  irimj  ^Vo/trt, 
and  Meteoric  Stones,) 

Meteoric  Stones,  or  Aerolites,  are 
solid,  semi-metallic  substances,  which  lali 
from  the  atmosphere.    The  descent  of 
such  bodies  had  been  long  reported ;  but 
the  fact  was  not  considered  authentic  till 
within  a  few  years.    The  larger  stone!^ 
have  been  seen  as  luminous  txMlies  mov- 
ing with  great  velocity,  descending-  in  ob- 
lique directions,  and   frequently   with  a 
loud,  hissing  noise,  resembling  that  of  a 
mortar-shell  when  projected  from  a  piece 
of  ordnance;  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rbunded  with  a  flame,  tapering  off  to  a 
narrow  stream  at  the  hinder  part,  are 
heard   to  explode,    and  seen  to  fly  in 
>piece8.  Of  course,  these  appearances  have 
been  observed  only  in  the  night ;  whco 
the  stones  have  fallen  in  the  dav  time,  the 
meteor  has  not  been  observed,  but  the  re- 
port and  the  shower  of  stones  only  have 
been  noticed.    The  same  meteoric  mo^ 
has  often  been  seen  over  a  great  extent  of 
country;  in  some  instances,  a  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  five  hundred  iii 
length,  which  implies  that  tliey  must  hare 
had  a  great  elevation.     Indeed,  from  va- 
rious calculations,  it  appears,  that  during 
the  time  in  which  they  are  \isible,  their 
perpendicular  altitude  is  generalh'  frY>m 
20  to  100  miles ;  and  their  diameter  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  half  a  mile.    Their  velocity  is  as- 
tonishing.     Though   rarely    visible    for 
more  than  a  minute,  yet  they  are  seen  to 
traverse  many  degrees  in  the  heavens. 
Their  rate  of  motion  cannot,  according  to 
calculation,  be  generally  less  tiian  300 
miles  in  a  minute.    From  the  dimensions 
of  these  moving  bodies,  which  certainly 
have  not  been  overrated,  since  they  have 
been  known  to  illuminate,  at  oncel^  a  re- 
gion of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  hi  ex- 
tent, we  are  warranted  in  die  conclusion 
that  the  stones  M'hich  come  to^s  firom 
them,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  bulk,  while  the  main  body  holds  on 
its  way  through  the  regions  of  the  heav- 
ens.   The  velocity  with  which  the  pieces 
strike  the  earth  is  very  great,  frequently 
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penetratiiig  to  a  considerable  deptb,  and 
Mrhen  taken  up,  they  haTe  been  found,  in 
some  cases,  still  hot,  and  bearing  e^dent 
marks  of  recent  funon.  Such  rails  have 
happened  in  cloudy  as  well  as  in  clear 
weather,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  respecting  them 
is,  that  they  invariably  resemble  each  oth- 
er in  certain  easily  cognizable  characters^ 
both  as  respects  tlieir  external  properties 
and  chemical  composition,  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  a  mineralogist  or  a  chemist 
to  recognise  them  with  certainty,  though 
he  should  have  no  information  of  their 
origin  or  fall.  Those  specimens  in  which 
earthy  matter  preponderates,  resemble 
pretty  closely  certain  varieties  of  the 
trach^c  rocks,  or  ancient  lavas,  but  they 
invariably  contain,  disseminated  through 
their  substance,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nick- 
el, which  has  as  yet  never  been  discover- 
ed among  the  productions  of  our  earth. 
The  earthy  minerals  of  which  they  are 
composed,  are  feldspar,  olivine  und  au- 
gite---the  former  greatly  preponderating ; 
and  of  metallic  substances,  besides  the 
native  iron,  magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a 
frequent  ingredient.  The  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  often  contains  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  in  minute  proportions. 
This  alloy  varies  in  the  proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  earthy  matters,  in  stones 
which  have  fiillen  at  different  times: 
sometimes  it  is  scarcely  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  at 
other  times  it  forms  more  than  one  half 
the  bulk  of  the  stdne,  and  immense  mass- 
es are  found  consisting  entirely  of  native 
iron:~such  masses  are  called  meteoric 
irotij  while  the  expression  meieoric  stones 
is  applied  more  strictiy  to  those  in  which 
the  earthy  minerals  preponderate.  These 
last  are  invariably  coated,  on  the  outside, 
with  a  thin,  black  incrustation,  and  have 
in  general  a  spherical  fi^re,in  which  we 
often  observe  indentations,  similar  to 
those  which  are  presented  by  a  mass  that 
has  been  impressed  with  die  fingers. 
These  constant  characters,  as  respects 
their  fall,  and  chemical  an4  mechanical 
composition,  indicate  a  common  origin, 
and  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  hy- 
potiieses  to  account  for  their  phenomena. 
We  can  only  hint  at  these  hypotheses. 
Some  attribute  them  to  terrestrial,  and 
others  to  lunar  volcanoes.  They  have 
again  been  supposed  to  be  concretions 
formed  in  the  regions  of  our  atmosphere ; 
while  others  have  considered  them  as 
small  planets  circulating  about  the  sun  or 


eart^if  which,  coming  m  contact  with  our 
atmosphere,  take  fire  fi*om  the  reaistapce 
and  friction  which  they  meet  with  in 
passing  through  iL*  With  regard  to  the 
first  suppdsition,  viz.  that  these  stones 
proceed  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  it  will 
De  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  remarka- 
ble eruption  has  been  known  to  have 
happened  at  or  near  the  time  of  their 
fall,  and  that  such  bodies  have  been  found 
a|  the  distance  of  some  thousand  miles 
fi-om  any  known  volcano;  besides,  the 
immense  force  that  would  be  necessary 
to  project  bodies  of  such  enormous  di- 
mensions as  these  meteors  are  known  to 
possess,  far  exceeds  any  force  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  not  to  notice  the  want  of 
similarity  between  meteoric  stones  and 
ordinary  volcanic  exuviae.  As  to  the 
theory  that  they  proceed  from  volcanoes 
in  the  moon,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of 
probability.  The  same  force  that  would 
project  a  "body  from  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  would  not,  if  it  were  exerted  at  the 
earth's  surface,  send  the  same  body  to  the 
distance  of  ten  nules,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  gravity  of  our  planet  and  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  com- 
puted that  a  body  projected  from  a  favora- 
ble spot  on  the  moon's  surface, — say  the 
centre  of  her  disk  opposite  the  earth, — 
with  a  velocity  about  four  times  that  com- 
monly given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  8220  feet 
per  second,  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  in- 
to the  sphere  of  the  earth's  activity ; 
whence  it  must  necessarily  either  fall  \o 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  circuhite  about 
us  as  a  satellite.  A  body  so  projected 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  would  take 
three  days  in  its  passage ;  which  is  not  so 
long  but  that  it  might  retain  its  heat,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  pEiss- 
ing  through  a  vacuum,  or  very  attenuated 
medium,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  ca- 
loric to  escape,  not  to  say  that  it  might  ac-. 
quire  a  firesh  accumulation  of  heat,  by 
passing  ti^rouffh  the  denser  parts  of  our 
atmosphere.  Besides,  eruptions,  resem- 
bling those  of  our  volcanoes,  have  been 
frequentiy  observed  in  the  moon;  and 
her  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare,  present- 
ing but  little  resistance  to  projected  bodies. 
This  theory  might  x)erhape  be  tenable  if 
we  had  onfy  to  account  for  those  showers 

*  Since  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the 
earths  are  metallic  oxides,  it  has  been  suirgested 
that  the  bases  of  the  eartos  may  originally  exist 
in  the  meteor  in  the  metallic  state,  and  that  when 
the  body  arrives  within  our  atmosphere,  a  sudden 
and  violent  combustion  is  produced  by  the  strong 
affinity  of  these  metals  to  oxygen. 
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of  sttmee  which  come  to  our  earth's  aur- 
ftce ;  bat  these,  it  has  been  seen,  are  a 
very  trifling  part  of  the  main  masses  from 
which  they  descend,  and  which  are  be- 
heved  to  M  in  some  instances  more  than 
a  mile  in  cireumference.  And  since  it  is 
conceived  that  we  experience  a  shower  of 
these  stones  eveiy  few  months  in  some  part 
of  the  woM,  it  is  obyious  that  at  this  rate 
the  whole  mass  of  the  moon  must  soon 
be  shot  away.  Nor  is  this  alL  Among  a 
number  of  bodies,  thrown  at  random 
from  ^e  moon,  it  is  not  probable,  that  one 
in  10,000  would  have  precisely  that  direc- 
tion and  that  rate  of  motion  which  would 
be  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  without  raJiing  to  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of 
diese  bodies  being  concretions  formed  in 
the  au*,  there  is  one  principal  objection, 
viz.  that  the  velocity  with  which  they 
strike  the  earth,  estimated  by  the  depth  to 
which  they  have  been  knovm  to  pene- 
trate, is  so  great  as  to  indicate  their  haying 
fidlen  from  heights  fax  exceeding  the  lim- 
its of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  The 
remaining  theory,  especially  that  modifi- 
cation of  it  which  conceives  these  mete- 
oric masses  to  be  terrestrial  comets,  ap- 
pears encumbered  vrilh  fewer  difficulties 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  solar 
comets,  it  is  well  known,  revcdve  round 
the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  In  one 
part  of  their  revolution,  the^  sometimes 
come  so  near  as  almost  to  strike  his  body. 
-  They  then  move  o^  far  beyond  the  or- 
bits of  all  the  planets ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  gone  hundreds  of  years,  be- 
fore they  return.  The  earth,  it  is  im- 
agined, in  like  manner,  is  furnished  with 
its  system  of  comets,  whose  size  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution  are  proportioned  to 
the  comparative  smaUness.of  the  primary 
body  about  which  they  revolve,  and 
which,  like  the  solar  comets,  fl^  off  in 
very  elliptical  orbits;  and  dunng  the 
greatest  part  of  their  dreuit  are  too  fiur 
distant  to  be  visible.  In  their  approach 
to  the  earth,  the^  fall  vrithin  our  atmos- 
phere ;  by  the  fhcticm  of  the  air  they  are 
heated,  and  highly  electrified,  and  the 
electricity  is  discharged  with  a  very  vio- 
lent report,  accompanied  with  the  detach- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  mass^  which  de- 
scends in  fragments  to  the  earth.  This 
hypothesis  certainly  accounts,  in  a  very 
happy  maimer,  for  most  of  the  phenome- 
na attending  the  fall  of  aerohtes.  The 
velocity  of  the  meteor  corresponds  with 
the  motion  of  a  terrestrial  comet,  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  in  an  elliptic^ 
orbit    A  body  moving  near  the  earth 


with  a  velodty  feas  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  minute,  must  fiill  to  its  sur&ce 
by  the  power  of  gravitation.    If  it  move 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizoiL, 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thir^  milea 
in  a  minute,  it  will  fijr  off  in  the  curve  of 
a  hyperbola ;  and  will  never  return,  un- 
less olsturbed  in  its  motion  by  some  other 
body  besides  the  earth.    Within  these 
two  limits  of  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty on  the  other  (some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth),  the  body  will  re- 
volve in  an  ellipsis,  returning  in  regular 
periods.    Now,  the  velocity  <»  the  mete- 
ors, which  have  been  observed,  has  gen- 
erally been  estimated  to  be  racier  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  in  a  minute. 
In  some  instances  it  is  perhape  too  greai 
to  suffer  the  body  ever  to  return ;  but  in 
most  cases,  it  is  calculated  to  be  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in   describing  the 
lower  part  x>f  an  eUiptical  orbit.— Various 
lists  (^  the  periods,  places  and  appear- 
ances of  these  showere  of  stones  have  beoi 
|;iven  fi^m  time  to  time  in  the  scientific 
journals.    The  latest  and  most  complete 
IS  that  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ed.  Plul.  Joum.,  compiled  pardy  from  a 
printed  list  by  Chladni,  and  partly  from  a 
manuscript  one  of  Mr.  Allan,  r&dA  some 
years  ago  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

AfeTEOROLoeT  (from  ficrsw^f,  Fsised  in 
the  aii^-and  Xoyoi^  diefcourse) ;  the  scienee 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur in  the  atmosphere,  of  th^  causes  and 
effects.  Men,  in  all  conditions  of  societ}-, 
are  led  by  motives  of  necessity  or  comibn 
to  study  file  indications  of  the  weather  in 
the  different  appearances  of  the  skies. 
The  mariner,' the  shepherd,  the  husband- 
man, the  hunter,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  examine  closely  every  varying  ap- 
pearance which  may  precede  more  impor- 
tant changes.  The  result  of  these  obser- 
vations forms  a  body  of  maxims,  in  which 
&ctB  are  ofien  statecl  correctly,  but  mixed 
vrith  erroneous  deductions  and  supersti- 
tious notions,  such  as  the  credulity  or  igno- 
rant people  always  renders  them  ready  to 
adopt  Hence  the  disposition  to  refer  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  and  even  the  stars, 
and  to  look  for  signs  of  approaching  con- 
vulsions, even  in  the  moral  worid,  in  hor- 
rid comets  and  strance  meteors.  The 
progress  of  science,  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  casual  precursors  from  the  real 
causes  of  phenomena,  refutes  these  ftlse 
reasoniogs,  dissipates  the  empty  tdoon  to 
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wliioii  they  give  nee,  Mid  ainiB,  by  more 
jaAeatf  long  continued  and  wide  extend- 
ed obeervBtionsy  to  deduce  tlie  general 
rules  by  wiuch  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
moephere  appear  to  be  regulated.  Mete- 
Qtology  borrows  fiom  chemistry  her  anal- ' 
ysis  to  detennine  ibe  composition  of  the 
air  itself  and  of  the  substances  which  it 
contains,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  processes 
of  evaporation,  freezing,  thawing,  &c.,  go 
on,  and  how  they  affect  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  action  of  those  inviable 
agents,  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c^  and 
tliAir  tremendous  effects.  From  phjrsics 
meteorology  takes  the  mechanical  action 
of  these  and  similar  powers  and  sub* 
stances,  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  air^ 
the  lavro  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and 
motion  of  lights  &c.  By  these  aids  this 
science  explains  the  formation,  fill  or  de- 
position or  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  frost 
[XB  these  articles,  and  those  on  Gouds^ 
Eeaporationf  Drteimf^  and  CaUnric) ;  the 
aotbn  of  thunder  and  lightning  (see  Elee^ 
tridbf);  the  prevalence  and  properties  of 
certain  winds  (q.  v.);  the  effect  of  the  po-> 
sition  of  a  country  and  the  nature  of^  its 
suiftoe  on  its  otimata  and  productions  (see 
Cfttfiafe,  TViaperadire,  and  JMoiintoMu) ;  the 
nature  and  cauaes  of  meteors  (see  MeUon^ 
and  MeUcfie  SUnui),  &c.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  these  and  similar  inquiries^  it  is 
necessary  previously  to  determine  the  exr 
tent  and  constitution  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  phenomena  take  place  (see  Mr^ 
and  Mnomhen)^  nd  to  indicate  with  pre- 
cision, ana  observe  with  minuteness  and 
accuracy,  its  precise  condition  at  the  time 
of  their  occuirence,  bv  phDosophical  in- 
sttuments.  Some  of  these  have  long  been 
known,  but  otheis  are  either  of  recent  ori- 
gin, or  have  received  a  aaore  delicate  cim- 
stniotion  fiom  recent  observers.  The  or- 
dinary observations  are  generally  confined 
to  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the  air 
(see  Baromder,  and  2%amimder);  but 
other  data  are  important,  and  have  of  late 
years  received  more  attention  than  for- 
meriy..  The  dryness  or  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  I^tpromeier) ;  its  bright- 
ness^ or  degree  of  lUumination  (see  PAo- 
iomeUr) ;  the  tint  or  shade  of  the  cerulean 
hue  of  the  sky  (determined  by  tlie  cya- 
mometer,  invented  by  Saussure) ;  the  va» 
liable  diEq[K)8ition  to  chill  the  sur&ce  of 
the  eaith  by  impreasions  of  cold  transmit- 
ted from  the  higher  regions  (determined 
by  the  eethrioaeope),--are  all  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  daily  evaporation 
from  the  ground  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
atmometer ;  the  quantity  of  rain  which 


fitUs  is  to  be  registered  by  the  CMnbrome- 
ter,  or  rain-^uge  (q.  v.) ;  the  amount  of 
dew  deposited  should  be  observed  (see 
Dro9ometer)f  and  the  directioii,  force  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  indicated  by  the  ane- 
mometer and  anemoscope.  (See  Saus- 
suie's  Eascda  tur  V  Hygnmitrit ;  De  Luc's 
IdSe9  9ur  la  MiUorologU  ;  Cotte's  Traill 
de  MHhrologie ;  Lampadius's  GrundriM 
dor  AtmoipMrologif ;  article  MeUorol^ 
in  the  EncyclopMia  Metropolitana  (18SJ, 
second  division) ;  Daniell's  MeUorologieal 
Eaatofs  and  ObservaUona.)  The  value  of 
a  meteorological  reffister  depends  on  the 
accuracy  ^th  which  it  is  kept  The  ob- 
servations should  be  made  in  a  place  rath-  ' 
er  elevated,  and  exposed  freely  on  all  aides 
to  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  should  be 
repeated  either  at  equal  intervals  during 
the  day  and  night,  or,  at  least,  at  those 
hours  which  represent  most  nearly  the 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  po- 
sition and  exposure  of  the  place  should 
also  be  made  known.  These  requisites 
are  seldom  attained,  and  very  few  regieten 
of  the  weather  are  entided  to  much  confi- 
dence. Accurate  obeervatiens^  made  in 
allpaits  of  the  world,  and  in  a  regular 
and  scientific  manner,  are  yet  necessary 
for  the  systematiG  classification  of  all  me- 
teorological phenomena  into  %  complete 
science. 

MsTHon^;  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
things,  proceedings,  or  ideas ;  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  the  art  or  rale  of  disposing  ideas 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  eaaly 
comprehended,  either  in  order  to  discover 
the  truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others; 
Method  is  essential  to  science,  and  gives 
to  our  knowledge  its  scientific  character. 
Scientific  authon  make  use  of  different 
methods,  according  to  the  obieot  which 
they  have  in  view.  The  apparently  strict- 
est is  the  mathematical,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  thesreatest  possible  clearness  to 
its  theorems  by  a  series  of  en)lanations 
and  deductions ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed that  this  method  is  only  adapted  to  a 
science  which  has  to  do  with  numbere 
and  magnitudes,  and  has  had  unfortunate 
consequences  when  nothing  was  consider- 
ed trae  but  what  could  be  mathematically 
proved,  and  when  the  mathematical  meth- 
od was  applied  to  intellectual  philosophy. 
Methods  have  made  epochs  in  philosophy^ 
proceeding  fit>m  the  spirit  of  the  qrstems 
to  which  Siey  were  applied.  Thus  there 
are  the  sceptic  method  (see  ScqiHeiem)^ 
the  critical  method  (see  Kmt)^  and  the 
dogmatic  method,  which,  in  phflosophv,  is 
the  method  that  starts  finom  acknowledged 
gendnd  prindples^— all  of  which  are  limit- 
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ed  and  partial.  The  truly  philosophical 
method  u  detemmied  by  uie  nature  of  the 
science.  As  to  the  way  of  proceeding, 
the  method  may  be  analytical  (i.e.  it  starts 
from  particular  case^  and  seeks  from  them 
to  deouce  general  causes)  or  synthetic  (i.  e. 
it  infers  the  consequences  from  the  causes) ; 
but  it  must  always  proceed  from  element- 
ary principles  acunitted  by  all,  with  logical 
strictness,  in  order  to  remain  scientific. 
The  popular  method  starts  from  the  well 
known  and  the  individual,  and  is  general- 
ly analytical  OratoiB,  both  lay  and  cler- 
ical, and  teachers  of  youth,  make  use  of 
this  less  scientific  method.  As  to  external 
form,  the  teacher  nm  speak  uninterrupt- 
edly (this  is  adapted  for  adults  and  aca- 
demical lectures^  or  proceed  by  way  of 
int^rogation.  in  those  branches  the  ele- 
ments (^  which  lie  in  the  operations  of  the 
human  reason,  as  in  morals,  mathematics 
and  religion,  the  catechetical  method  will 
be  found  best,  because  it  addresses  the  rea- 
son or  heart  of  the  pupil  directly,  and  by 
questions  calls  into  action  the  powers  of 
his  understanding.  The  catechetic  meth- 
od desires  the  name  of  Socratic  only 
viiien  the  teacher  limits  himself  to  direct- 
ing, by  his  questions,  the  course  of  the 
pupil's  thoughts,  but  allows  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  formed  by  the  operation  of 
the  scholar's  own  mind.  Every  art  and 
science  requires  its  own  method  of  teach- 
ing, which,  indeed,  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  individual  characters  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  order  to  teach  the 
fkst  elements  to  many  pupils,  Lancaster's 
method  will  be  always  found  useful.  (See 
MuivjoU  hiOnuiion*)  Pestalozzi  strives,  in 
his  method,whateverthe  branch  of  instruc- 
tion may  be,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  el- 
evation of  the  whole  being,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  all  the  powers,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  the  pupil's  own  powers  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  instruction.  (See 
Ptttaloxxi)  A  mistaken  benevolence  has 
at  times  undertaken  to  make  all  study 
amusing,  and  to  beguile  the  pupil  into 
knowledge  without  the  necessity  of  labo- 
rious ezerdon  on  his  part  Such  a  meth- 
od, however,  tends  to  prevent  the  develope- 
mentof  the  faculties,  and  to  unfit  the  mind 
i6  cope  with  difiiculties.  Private  instruc- 
tion requires  different  methods  from  pub- 
lic instruction ;  in  fact,  circumstances  will 
constantly  vary  the  methods  of  a  skilful 
teacher. 

Methodists  ;  those  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  church  who,  in  the  17th  century, 
attempted  to  bring  to  a  close  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Protestants,  b^  new  meth- 
ods of^  reasoning ;  in  later  tmies,  a  reli- 


g'ous  sect  which  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
nglish  church  in  the  early  port  of  the 
18th  century.  Some  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford united  themselves  together,  in  1729, 
for  the  purpose  of  strenffthenin^  each 
other's  pious  resolutions,  and  observing  the 
religious  services  with  strictness.  They 
aimed  particularly  at  a  more  rind  compli- 
ance vrith  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  was  usual  in  the  church,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  love,  such 
as  instructing  poor  children,  visiting  the 
prisons,  &c.  Theu*  more  worldly  felbw- 
students,  among  other  names  indicatire 
of  their  peculiarities,  called  them  MeOtod- 
istSf  on  account  of  their  methodical  ob- 
servance of  the  fules  of  reli^on  and  the 
regularity  of  their  lives.  This  name  was 
adopted  by  themselves,  and  has  since  been 
continued  to  their  followers.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  small  society,  the  principal  were 
John  Wesley  (q.  v),  the  founder,  his  broth- 
er Charles,  and  Georse  Whitefield  (q.  v.), 
who  joined  it  in  173£  In  173S,  Wesley 
came  out  to  Georgia,  to  engage  in  die  con- 
version of  the  heathens.  Here  he  remain- 
ed two  years,  and,  becoming  acquaints! 
with  some  of  the  Moravian  firothers,  was 
much  struck  vrith  their  severe  simplicity 
and  pious  devotion.  (See  Vmted  B^ntOh 
ren,)  He  then  visited  Hennhut,  after  his 
return  to  England,  and  detennined  to 
model  his  own  society  somewhat  after  die 
same  plan.  Whitefield's  preaching  had 
already  prepared  the  people  for  this  un- 
dertaking. Wesley  collected  a  small  soci- 
ety in  London,  which  held  its  conferences 
in  a  private  house,  without  any  dispositioa, 
at  this  time,  to  secede  from  the  church. 
But  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  hav- 
ing refused  their  pulpits  to  the  Methodist 
preachers  who  endeavored  to  gain  over 
then*  hearers  to  their  society,  and  the  con- 
course of  auditors  being  too  great  to  be 
accQprunodated  in  any  ctiurch^  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  to  oi^ganize 
a  separate  church  on  the  primitive  apos- 
toUcal  model.  The  peculiar  character  of 
this  field-preaching,  which  was  distin- 
guished fix>m  tlie  philosophical  indifier- 
ence  of  that  of  the  established  clergy  by 
its  vehemence,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
popular  style,  and  which  dwelt  more  on 
the  M  and  depravity  of  man,  on  the 
atonement,  on  the  restoration  through  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Savior,  on  repent- 
ance, and  on  regeneration,  with  all  die  el- 
oquence which  a  sincere  zeal  could  in- 
spire, had  a  neat  effect  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of  the  society.  Whitefield,  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  aposde  of  Meth- 
odism, in  eloquence,  courage  and  foe  the 
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Paul  of  his  sect,  ofken  collected  hearers  to 
the  number  of  1^000  in  the  fields^  church- 
yards,  and  even  at  fiurs,  and,  by  the  thun- 
ders of  hJ8  eloquence  and  the  terrors  of 
his  denunciations,  produced  such  an  efiect 
upon  his  audience,  that  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  convulsions,  and,  amidst 
cries  and  groans  of  anguish,  were  turned 
to  fiiith  and  holiness  on  the  spot  These 
sudden  conversions  were  considered  as 
the  outpourings  of  erace,  and  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  Methodists  as  desirable 
results  of  their  preaching.  They  soon, 
however,  gave  up  the  practice  of  field- 
preachinff,  and  built  houses  of  worship 
(tabernacles),  partly  to  protect  themselves 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
to  avoid  the  outrages  which  they  experi- 
enced fiom  the  rabble.  Although  they 
suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  yet,  as  the  government  made  no 
oppositioD,  they  now  proceeded  to  the 
regular  establishment  or  their  church  con- 
stitution, which  was  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  but  divided  into 
two  distinct  parties,  the  Wesleyans,  or  Ar- 
menians, ana  the  Whitefieldians,  or  Cal- 
vinists.  Their  liturgy  was  that  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  with  some  alterations. 
It  appears,  from  the  Sunday  Service  of  the 
Methodists  of  1826,  that  the  offices  for  the 
ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  are  altered 
into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
elders  and  superintendents ;  the  39  articles 
are,  by  omissions,  reduced  to  25 ;  the  Ni- 
cene  and  Atbanasian  creeds  are  rejected, 
the  aposdes*  creed  only  being  retained  5 
and  tne  apochr^hal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  rejected.  In  1797,  die  AW0 
Connexion^  as  it  is  called,  arose  out  of  a 
separation  finom  the  Wesleyan  establish- 
ment, on  grounds  of  church  discipline  and 
government,  and  not.  of  doctrine.  Alex- 
ander Kilham  was  their  head  and  founder. 
The  steps  by  which  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists became  a  distinct  relinous  body 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  socie- 
ties collected  in  London  and  other  places 
were  divided  into  titde  companies  of  from 
10  to  20  persons^  called  dains,  and  given 
in  charge  to  a  lecuUr.  The  leader  presid- 
ed in  a  weekly  meetinff  of  his  class  for 
spiritual  conversion  and  prayer,  and  re- 
ceived their  charitable  contributions.  Gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  society  were  called 
bwbf  hands;  and,  as  the  persons  who 
were  empk>yed  to  preach  to  them  soon 
became  regular  preachers,  the  country 
was  divided  into  ctreutite,  consisting  of  the 
societies  of  a  certain  district  These  cir- 
cuits were  under  two  or  more  preachers, 


one  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  the  cir- 
cuit, with  the  name  of  nqferintendenL 
The  GO^ferenee  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  me  preachers,  who  meet  annually 
to  discuss  the  affiiirs  of  the  connexion. 
The  distinctive  character  of  Methodism  is 
to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  its  doc- 
trines as  in  the  application  of  them,  which 
it  endeavors  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  strong  excitement ;  and  those 
whom  it  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  sins  it  subjects  to  a  course  of  disci- 
pline intended  to  unite  them  closely  with 
the  connexion.  '  The  fruits  of  White- 
field's  preachinff  were,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  those  of  Wesley's,  his  followers  being 
about  as  numerous  in  England  as  those  of 
the  great  patriarch  of  Methodinn.  The 
rise  of  Methodism,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  been  attended  with  some 
irregularities  and  extravasances,  was  a  re- 
vival of  religion  in  England.  Since  the 
reformation  there  had  been  no  such  efforts 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  no  preach- 
ing so  awakening,  so  little  sectarian ;  no 
preachers  with  more  zeal,  singleness  of 
purpose  and  power  of  exhortation.  It 
awoke  the  slumbering  church  from  its 
lukewarmness  and  diswnters  to  more  bold 
and  united  efforts  of  Christian  zeaL  It 
addressed  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  hard- 
ened, in  such  a  maimer  as  to  interest  their 
feelings  and  command  their  attention.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  instruct 
as  weU  as  to  excite  them.  It  made  its  way 
at  first  dirough  persecution  and  outrage, 
and,  after  spreamng  over  its  native  coun- 
tnr,  it  has  established  missions  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  savages  of  the  South  sea.  (SeeSouth- 
ey'sand  Moore's  Life  of  Wedey;  Crow- 
ther's  Portraiture  of  Jnelhodism ;  Gillie^ 
LUe  of  ffkiMeld ;  the  works  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.)  At  an  eariv  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  connexion,  the  attention  of  Mn 
We  lev  was  directed  to  the  British  colo- 
nies of  North  America.  In  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  where  sufficient  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made  to  supply  the  sfir- 
itual  wants  of  an  increasing  population, 
Methodism  vna  particularly  calculated  to 
beeminendy  usefuL  It  was  introduced 
into  those  parts  by  preachers  ordained  by 
Wesley,  and  has  spread  extensively.  Some 
difference  in  discipline  and  government 
was  introduced  into  the  American  con- 
nexion, among  which  that  of  the  Episco- 
pal government  was  the  principal.  The 
first  Methodist  society  was  esUiDlished  at 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  preachers  from  Ire- 
land, and  after  the  revolution,  the  first 
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bishop  was  oonsecnted.  There  ca«,  iioww 
ever,  some  Qodiilcatiom  in  the  ohufch  dis- 
CKiKiie  of  the  MethodisiB  in  differeiic  {Mrts 
of  the  Union.  (Fm' an  ccoount  of  American 
MethodiMs,  see  ApciMttr^  end  of  this  ycL) 

MsTis  (Greek,  ^omc,  wisdom);  the 
mother  of  Minerva,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethya,  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men. 
(See  .AfyOer,  and  JUtfieriMi.)  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  Palus  MoBOtis  is  de- 
rived fiom  her,  and  places  her  sanctuaiy 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Boryslhenes,  where 
she  was  wonhipped  as  the  great  mother. 

Meto,  or  Meton,  was  a  celebrated 
matbemadcian  of  Athens,  who  flourished 
432  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  year  of  die 
eiriityHaeventh  Olympiad,  he  ciisenred  the 
8(Hi9ti<%  at  Athena,  and  published  his  cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  adjust  the  couise  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  the  lunar  and  aolar 
years  begin  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
This  is  called  ^be  goUen  numbtr,  ftom  its 
creat  use  in  the  calendar.  Metbn  was 
fiving  about  413  B!  C,  for,  when  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sicily,  he  es- 
caped a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion by  counterfeiting  insanity. 

Metontmt;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  d^e  name  of  an  idea  or  thinff  is 
Bufaedtuted  for  that  of  another,  to  which  it 
has  a  certain  relation.  Sudi  relations  are 
wbsUmet  and  qualUyj  cauH  and  effhdf 
ffrecedence  and  wlmequence,  &c ;  thus  if 
we  say,  the  tears  of  "joy,"  instead  of  the 
"joyous  person,"  or  respect  for  "gray 
hair,"  instead  of  "old  age,"  or  "olive- 
branch"  for  "peace,"  "stage"  for  the 
whole  establishment  connected  with  the- 
atrical performances,  &c  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  figures  in  rtietoric 

Metope  (/cira,  between,  and  aic^,a  hole), 
in  architecture;  the  interval  or  square 
mace  between  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric 
frieze.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit 
of  ornamenting  these  parts  of  their  build- 
ings with  carved  woriu,  or  with  paintincs 
representing  the  heads  of  oxen,  vessen, 
and  other  articles  used  in  Leathen  sacri- 
fices. The  difiiculty  of  disponng  the  trig- 
lyphs and  metopes  in  symmetrical  pro- 
portion may  have  been  the  cause  of  tneir 
omission  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

Metoposcoft  (from  the  Greek  iiintifov^ 
the  forehead,  and  emirlv,  I  observe);  die  pre- 
tended art  of  divining  fiom  the  wrinkles 
of  th^  forehead.  The  Romans,  believing 
in  eveiy  kmd  of  divination,  practised  this, 
but  not  so  much  as^  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  seems  singular  that  met- 
oposcopy  never  was  so  much  in  vogue  as 
chiromancy  (q.  v.),  though  diere  might  be 


possibility  of  divining,  in  pttt,  the 
chai^MSter  of  a  man  from  his  fbiehead 
and  iti  wrinkles^  wlnle  the  hnea  m  the 
hand  have  no  coimexion  with  it. 

Metae;  the  French  unit  of  moaauic. 
(See  J^Wtnce,  division  Deemtd  Skf&ttm.) 

Metiib,  in  versification.  (See  ProasAi^ 
UDdRhfOim.) 

MsTROPOLiTAif  is  tfac  Greek  Dune  of 
an  archbishop.  The  chief  place  €€  a 
province  is  <»lled,  in  Greek,  metropoiiM^ 
and^  as  the  biahops  of  the  chief  places,  or 
capitals,  were  distinguished  by  superior 
rank  (see  Biakop),  they  also  lec^ved 
a  distinffuished  title.  The  metropofitan  is 
above  me  bishop,  but  below  the  patriarch. 
The  tide  of  jpatriareh,  however,  is  in  use 
only  in  the  Eastern  churehes.---tMe<raMi{i- 
tan  chureh  is  the  arehiepisoopal  chorcn. 

Mbtternich,    Clemens    Wenoedaus 
Nepomuk  Lotharius,  count,  since  16)3 
prince  of  Mettemich,  since  1816  duke  de 
Portella,  in  Sicily,  knight  of  the  <Mdcr  of 
the  golden  fleece,  privy-counsellor,  minis- 
ter of  state,  also  minister  of  foreign  t^Ebm, 
with  the  title,  since  1831,  of  impmal-royal 
house,  court  and  state  chancellor,  in  abort, 
the  Austrian /oc-fodiiii,  was  bom  May  15, 
1773,  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.*     In 
1768,  he  entered  the  university  of  Stras- 
burg.    At  the  coronation  of  the  empenn* 
Leopoki  II,  he  was  one  of  the  mastere  of 
ceremonies,  after  which  he  studied  law  at 
MentK,  until  1794,  travelled  to  England, 
went  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  miniBler 
at  the  Hague,  and  married,  in  179S,  the 
counteas  Eleonore  von  Kaunitz,  gnnd- 
daughter  of  the  famous  prince  Kaunitz. 
(q.  vA    This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  the 
lordsnip  of  Austeriitz.    She  died  March 
19, 189iS,  at  Paris.    The  prince  then  mar- 
ried Antonia,  countess  de  Beitstein,  who 
died  Jan.  17, 1839 ;  and  he  has  smoe  msr- 
ried  the  countess  Melama  Zichy,  daughter 
of  count  Zich;^  Ferrares.    Prince  Metier- 
nich  began  lus  diplomatic  career  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister  of  the 
college  of  the  Westphalian  counts.    lo 
1801,  the  Austrian  court  appointed  him 
minister  at  Dresden.    He  was  the  chief 
agent  in  uniting  Austria,  Prusriaand  Rus- 
sia, by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  9v  180Ss 
against  Napoleon,  for  wliich  he  received  the 
mnd  cron  of  die  order  of  Stephen.  The 
battie  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  treaty  fligned 
at  Vienna,  by  Haugwitz  for  Pnissia  with 

*  His  falher,  Francis  Geotge  Charies,  prbce 
of  Metteniich,  was  born  tlso  at  Coblents,  m  1746. 
He  had  sevwal  high  empfeymmta  ia  tbe  Amriaa 
iervice.  At  the  congresa  of  Rastadt,  he  was  the 
principal  commissioner  of  Austria,  and,  ia  1810, 
ui  the  absence  of  his  son,  was  at  the  head  of  fot- 
eign  affairs.    He  died  Aug.  II,  1818. 
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France,  blighted  the  fruits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty.  In  1606,  count  Met- 
temich  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in 
the  place  of  count  Cobenzl,  where  he  was 
'  veiy  active  in  promotiD^  the  interests  of 
Austria,  and  where  his  diplomatic  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  influential 
persons.  Oct.  10,  1807,  he  agned,  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  convention,  which  put 
a  stop  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Bocehe  di  CaUaro  (q.  v.) 
by  Russian  troops,  and  which  made  the 
Isonzo  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly. What  he  had  begun  in  1805  he  con- 
tinued in  1808  with  rare  activity  and 
shrewdness.  He  never  fully  gave  up  his 
plans  against  France,  because,  whether 
repubUc  or  empire,  the  baisis  of  the  new 
Older  of  things  m  France,  was  odious  to 
him,  firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old 
system  of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of 
which  Austria  may  be  considered  the 
most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  as  Metter- 
nich  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Aus- 
tria, he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personaces  of  this  age  to  the  future  histo- 
rian. Mettemich  has  followed'  his  system 
with  remarkable  consistency  and  activitf . 
He  is  the  powerful  agent  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, (q.  V,)  Spain  rose  against  France, 
Aug.  15, 1808,  that  public  audience  took 
place,  in  which  Mettemich  withstood,  for 
about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon, on  the  poUcy  of  Austria,  which,  he 
declared,  would  not  leave  him  at  peace. 
The  campaign  of  1809  broke  out,  and, 
shordy  before  me  batde  of  Wamm,  count 
Mettemich  arrived  in  Vienna,  from  which 
he  ]iroceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  Austrifi  at  Comorin.  Passports  had 
k>ng  been  denied  him  at  Paris  Count  de 
Stadion  resigned  his  place  as  Austrian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  July  9,  and 
count  Mettemich  was  appointed,  in  Octo- 
ber, in  his  place.  He  and  the  French 
minister  Champogny  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  at  Hunf;arian  Akenburg. 
The  trea^  was  finally  sisned  at  Vienna, 
by  prince  Liechtenstein.  Napoleon's  pn>- 
TOsal  for  .the  Austrian  princess  took  place 
Feb.  7,  1810:  Mettemich  accompanied 
the  new  empress  to  France.  When  the 
war  in  the  north  began,  it  was  Austria's 
diflicult  task  to  manace  aflairs  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  treaties  and  obligatibns,  and  the 
fiimily  relations^  she  should  stand  in  a  po- 
sition to  reconquer  her  former  dominions, 
amd  set  Europe  free  from  French  mflu- 
ence.  Baron  Fain,  in  the  Manu$crii  de 
1813^  attacks  the  conduct  of  Austria  on 
this  occasion.  Mettemich  must  be  aUow- 
ed  to  have  displayed  great  talent  in  this 
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critical  state  of  things.  Austria's  **  armed 
mediation"  was  acknowledged  by  Alex- 
ander and  Prussia,  afler  a  conference  of 
Mettemich  with  the  former  at  Opot- 
schna.  Invited  by  Napoleon  to  Dresdeni 
Mettemich  arrived  June  25,  and  here, 
siffned,  June  90,  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  France  also  acknowledged  the  me- 
diation. Mettemich  conducted  the  media- 
don  in  Prague.  But  the  negotiations  for 
peace  not  havimr  been  openca  by  the  term 
fixed,  Au^.  10,  Mettemich  drew  up,  in  the 
night  of  the  10th,  the  declaration  of  vrar, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  against  France ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  Rus- 
nan  and  Prussian  troops  marched  over  the 
Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontier.  Sept  9, 
1813,  Mettemich  signed  the  quadruple 
alliance  at  Teplitz.  On  the  evening  of 
the  portentous  oatde  of  Leipsic,  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and  nis 
heirs  the  dignity  of  prince.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  neffotiations  at  Frankfort, 
Freiburg,  Basel,  Langres  and  Chaumont 
He  directed  the  negodations  at  the  head- 

auartere  of  the  emperor  Francis,  during 
le  congress  of  Chatillon  (q.v.),and,  from 
Diion,  the   nidations   with   Monsieur 

g Charles  X),  who  had  arrived  at  Nancy, 
e  proceeded  to  Paris,  signed  the  con- 
vention of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon, 
and.  May  30,  the  peace  of  Paris,  afiei 
which  he  was  sent  to  London.  The  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Oct  8, 1814, 
the  congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  and 
the  presidency  was  unanimously  assigned 
to  him:  With  Talleyrand  and  Wening- 
ton,  he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
then  at  Presbui^,  in  order  to  effect  peace 
between  Saxony  and  Prussia,  by  obtaining 
a  cessimi  of  territory  fix>m  the  foimer  to 
Prussia.  He  was  again  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  at  the  second  peace  of  Paris^  Nov. 
20, 1815,  then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Bavaria,  which  was  ratified 
April  14, 1816.  In  1817,  he  accompanied 
the  Austrian  princess,  destined  for  the 
Poituguese  praice-royal  (don  Pedro),  to 
Leghom,  and  then  neffotiated  with  the 
Roman  see.  In  1818,  he  was  Austrian 
minister  at  Aix-k-Ohapelte  (q.  v.) ;  in  1819, 
he  presided  at  the  congr^  of  Carlsbad 
(q.  v.),  and,  in  January,  1820,  directed  the 
ministerial  negotiadons  (see  Congru$e») 
for  the  eomnledon  of  the  act  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  and  the  adopdon  of 
measures  against  the  libersls.  He  pre- 
sided at'Troppau  (q«  v.)  and  Laybach. 
(q.  v.)  He  afterwards  went,  on  the  invita- 
don  of  the  khiff  of  England,  to  Hanover, 
and  again  conaucted  the  negodadons  aft 
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VieDDa  and  VenuuL  (q.  v.)  In 
ber,  1823^  when  the  emperon  FfbdcSbi  and 
Alexander  met  at  Czemowitz,  prince 
Mettemich  was  prevented  by  aicknesB 
from  partaking  in  the  deliberations,  but, 
soon  after,  transacted  business  with  the 
Russian  minister,  count  Nesselrode.  He 
continued  in  his  post  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity, and  we  may  soon  see  him  engaged 
anew  in  important  diplomatic  transactions. 
His  latest  work  is  the  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the 
latter  power  engaces  to  keep  60^000  men 
in  readiness  for  Austria  in  case  of  war, 
probably  in  return  for  an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  that  she  will  make  no 
further  attemjpts  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
the  present  kmg  of  Sardinia,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  she  strove  to  exclude  him, 
when  prince  Carignano,  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Modena-Reggio,  an  arch-duke  of 
Austria,  cousin  to  the  present  emperor. 
Prince  Mettemich  is  knight  of  all  the 
highest  orders  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  garter.  The  king  of 
Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  digni^  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  with  me  title  of 
duke.  In  1816,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies made  hhn  duke  of  PorteUa,  with  60,000 
ducoH  income.  In  1816,  the  emperor 
Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisbeis 
(q.  y.)f  vmen  the  best  hocl^  is  produced, 
lliough  actively  engaged  m  the  foreign 
affidrs  of  his  country,  prince  Mettemich 
has  also  taken  a  great  part  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  &c. 
After  the  deem  of  count  Zichy,  the  em- 
peror conferred,  in  1826,  the  presidency 
of  the  council  of  ministers  for  home  af- 
ftirs  also  on  Mettemich.  His  biography 
is  given  in  the  Tatehenbuehflbr  dit  Vattr- 
l6$iidi8dieGtstkkhie,lSa7.  The  prince  has 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  was  bom  in  1829.  His  sister  is  wife 
to  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Wtoemberg. 

Mettrib,  Julian  Offrie  de  la.  (See 
Lamdbrie.) 

Metz  [anciently,  Divodurvm ;  later,  Me- 
aomatieiy  and  MetUt) ;  a  strongly-fertified 
city,  in  Uie  westem  part  of  France,  on  the 
Moselle,  30  leaxues  north-west  from  Stras- 
bunr,  61  north-east  from  Paris;  popula- 
tion, 45;276;  lat  49°  7'  N.;  Ion.  6^  11'  E. 
It  is  the  seat  of  military,  religious  and  civil 
authorities,  and  contams  numerous  Utera- 
ly,  scientific  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
is  a  military  place  of  the  first  class,  highly 
important  both  fer  otifensive  and  defensive 
measures.  Its  fortifications  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  constracted  on  the  modem 
system)  under  the  divection  of  Vauban  and 


Belle-Isle.    Besides  manufecturea  of  ooc- 

ton,  woollen,  silk,  &C.,  it  has  immenHis 
and  extensive  public  woiks  in  the  war 
department  It  is  a  very  old  place,  found- 
ed at  an  early  period  by  the  Gauk^  and 
adomed  by  the  Romans  with  fine  monu- 
mentBL  It  was  a  ^ree  city  of  the  Gennan 
empue,  from  the  eleventh  oentuiy,  but 
was  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  in 
1552,  imd  confirmed  to  France  in  164a 
About  a  league  fit>m  the  city,  are  Che  luins 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  called,  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  deviPs  bridge.  In  18SS;  some  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  discovered  in  the 
ancient  citadel,  which  have  been  described 
byI>evilly(Melz,18^). 

Metxu,  Gabriel,  a  painter,  bom  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1615,  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1658.  His  models  were  Douw, 
Terbuiv  and  Mieris.  His  style,  however, 
was  nobler.  He  painted  subtects  fiom 
common  life, — ^firuit-women,  enemiate  in 
the  laborato^,  physicians  attendmg  the 
sick,  &c  His  manner  is  fine  andj^eas- 
inff,  and  hui  imitation  of  nature  true.  His 
coloring  was  admirahle.  A  lady  tuning 
her  lute,  and  another  washing  her  hands 
in  a  silver  barin  held  1^  her  woman,  are 
among  his  best  pieoesu  His  woika  are 
scarce,  as  he  spent  much  time  on  them, 
and  highly  valued. 

Msunoir;  a  village  and  castle,  two 
leagues  fiom  Versailles,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance fiom  Paris.  The  old  casde,  buih  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which,  in  the 
seventeenth,  belongea  to  Louvois^  was  de- 
molished in  1804.  The  chdUau,  built  Inr 
Louis  XIV,  is  situated  on  a  lisinff  ground, 
and  commands  a  view  of  Paris^  w  Seine, 
and  the  environs.  There  is  a  fine  tenaoe 
in  firont,and  a  small  park  planted  by  Len- 
otre.  Napoleon  improved  the  work^ 
and  assigned  it  as  the  residence  of  hisson, 
while  at  the  breast  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  the  empress  resided  ttiere. 

MxuuEiT,  Antony  Francis  van  der,  a 
battle  pamter,bom  at  Brussels,  1634,  was 
a  pupil  of  Peter  Snayers.  Some  of  his 
composidons,  having  been  carried  to 
France,  attracted  the  notice  of  Ldbnin, 
and  Colbert  invited  the  young  artist  to 
Paris,  vrith  a  pension  of  2000  livres^  and  a 
residenoe  at  the  GobeUn  manufactory.  His 
talents  as  a  battle  painter  reoonunended 
him  to  Louis  XIV,  who  always  took  him 
on  his  expeditions,  and  often  pointed  out 
the  subjects  which  he  desired  him  to  rep- 
resent The  painter  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  himself  in  his  d^art- 
ment  of  the  art,  and  is  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  his  troth  of  enuession,  one  of  the 
beet  batde  painters.    He  was  also  distin- 
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ffuiahed  in  the  repreflentation  of  scenes 
finom  common  life,  and  in  landscape  paint- 
ing. Among  bis  most  celebrated  works, 
are  tbe  entrance  of  Louis  XIV  into  a  con- 
quered city;  tbe  entrance  of  the  same 
prince  into  Arms;  tbe  nege  of  Maestricht; 
a  horseman,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand, 
epeaking  to  a.  young  girl,  who  is  tuning 
her  guitar,  &c.  He  ateo  executed  many 
excellent  views  of  ther  oyal  ch&Uaui  in 
France.  The  es^presnon  of  his  horses  is 
particularly  admired,  and  Lebrun  intrust- 
ed to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses  in 
his  paintings  of  the  batdes  of  Alexander. 
Van  der  Alleulen  died  in  1G90.  The  most 
celebrated  engravers  of  his  time  executed 
a  series  of  152  engmvincs  from  his  works, 
among  which  those  of  his  pupil  Baudoins, 
which  now  form  the  16th,  17th  and  18di 
volumes  of  the  great  collection  called 
Cabind  du  Roij  are  distinguished. 

Meuito,  or  Meun,  John  de,  a  French 
poet,  sumamed,  from  his  lameness,  Clopi- 
ndj  was  bom  at  Meung  sur  Loire,  about 
1250.    He  was  well  in&rmed,  and,  by  his 

1>oetical  talents  and  vivaci^,  rendered 
limself  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip  le 
BeL  He  was  satirically  inclined,  and  ex- 
ercised his  wit  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  were  so  irritated  aj^ainst  himi 
that  a  party  of  them  seized  bun,  and  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  severe  flogginff ;  but 
his  wit  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  es- 
caped castigation  by  desiring  the  most  un- 
chaste to  give  the  first  blow.  He  died 
about  1322,  directing,  by  his  will,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Paris,  and  leaving  to  that  or- 
der a  heavy  chest,  not  to  be  opened  until 
after  the  fiineral.  The  friars,  expecting  a 
treasure,  opened  the  chest,  but  found  only 
some  old  slates,  scrawled  with  sums  and 
figures.  In  revenue,  they  disinterred  the 
body ;  but  the  pariiament  of  Paris  obliged 
them  to  bury  it  asain  with  fresh  honors. 
His  principal  work  was  his  continuation 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Bostj  begun  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lonis,  which  comprises  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
80  poetical  as  the  other,  but  has  more  sat- 
ire and  knowledge  of  the  worid.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Boethius 
dt  Cofwoiofume;  ^e  Letters  of  Abelard ; 
a  work  on  the  Responses  of  the  Sybils; 
and  a  satirical  piece,  styled  the  Codunl  of 
John  de  Meunf^,  prefixed  to  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy's  ediuon  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  &c. 

MEURsitrs,  John ;  a  Dutch  critic,  bom  in 
1579,  at  Losdun,  near  the  Hague.  At  six- 
teen, while  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  he  published  his  first  work,  an 


edition  of  Lycophron's  CasBBndnu  He 
was  afterwards  selected  by  the  celebrated 
Bameveldt,  as  travellinff  tutor  to  his  sons, 
whom  he  accompanied  over  great  part 
of  the  continent  On  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, after  a  ten  years'  absence  (1610),  he 
was  elected  professor  of  histoiy  and  of 
Greek  at  Leyden,  with  the  title  of  histori- 
ompher  to  the  states  ^eral.  Tlie  fidl 
of  Bameveldt  (q.  v.)  obhged  him  to  resign 
his  situadon ;  and,  accepting  an  invitation 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen.  Here  he  soon  became  es- 
tablished at  the  college  erected  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  in  a 
similar  post  to  that  which  he  had  occupi-r 
ed  in  Holland.  His  works  are  a  Histoiy 
of  Athens;  On  the  Athenian  Archons; 
On  the  People  of  Athens;  On  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Greeks ;  On  the  Dances  of  the 
Ancients;  new  editions  of  several  clas- 
sics; a  History  of  Denmark,  &c.  The 
only  complete  edition  of  his  yforka  is  that 
of  Florence,  in  12  folio  volumes,  1743. 
Meursius  died  in  1639,  leaving  a  son,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  in  165^  the  author 
of  several  valuable  antiquarian  treatises. 

MxuETHE ;  a  department  in  the  north 
of  France.  (See  Lorraine,  and  Deparl- 
fiKnt)    The  chief  place  is  Nancy. 

MxuBs,  in  Dutch,  JUoat,  (MosaJ;  a 
navigable  river,  which  rises  in  the  depig- 
ment of  Upper  Mame  (Champagne),  in 
France,  passes  throuffh  the  provinces  of 
Namur,  liege,  and  Limburg,  separates 
those  of  Guelderiand  and  Holland  fit>m 
South  Brabant,  and  divides,  at  Gorcum, 
into  two  branches,  the  northem  and 
southem,  which  empnr  into  the  North  sea 
1^  several  mouths.  It  passes  by  Namur, 
I^ege,  Mastricht,  Ruremonde,,  Venloo, 
Gorcum,  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Meuse  ;  a  department  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  306,339  inhabitants;  chief 
pUice,  Bar-le-Duc  (See  Lorraine,  and 
2>eparimenf.) 

Meusel,'  John  George,  was  bom  in 
1743,  at  EyrichshoC  in  Franconia,  and,  in 
1764,  entered  the  university  of  G6ttingen ; 
in  1766,  that  of  Halle,  where  he  lectured 
until  he  vras  appointed,  in  1769,  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  or  Erftirt. 
From  1780,  he  lived  in  Eriangen,  where 
he  died  Sept  19, 1820,^  having  continued 
active,  in  lecturing  and  publiwinjif,  almost 
to  his  death.  He  wrote  statistical  and 
historical  worfcjs,  and  compiled  several 
collections  relating  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, literary  men,  and  the  arts.  His  Gt- 
Ukrieo  DeutfdUaiui  (5th  ed.,  Lemgo,  1796, 
et  seq.'-^e  21st  vol  was  edited  by  Ersch 
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.  (q.  v.),  Lemgo,  1827);. his  Lexicon  of  all 
the  Germaii  Authors  who  died  from  1750 
to  1800  (Leipsic,  1802,  et  seq.) ;  his  new 
edition  and  rt/acaofnento  of  Struvius's  Bib^ 
KoUuca  HiatcruM,  21  vols^  not  finished,  are 
proofi  of  his  accuracy  and  industiy.  In 
the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  he  pre- 
pared several  valuable  woiks.  In  the 
department  of  statistics,  he  wrote  Mtei- 
tung  zur  Ktrminias  der  Eiavpaiachen  SUup- 
tenhistorit  (5th  ed^  Leipsic,  1816) ;  LUera- 
tur  dor  Sfa<uKfc  (Leipsic,  1806—7, 2  vols.) ; 
K[k^  Lehrlmch  der  SUOistik  (3d  ed^  Leip- 
sic, 1805].  He  v^as  less  happy  as  a  histo- 
rian, bemg  oppressed  by  the  immense 
mass  of  his  materials. 

Mexical,  or  Mescal;  a  spirituous 
drink,  extracted  from  the  aloe  (Mofruey^ 
Agave  Mexicana),  which  is  consumed  m 
large  quantities  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
also  called  aguarai^nle  de  Maguey.  (See 
Pidque.) 

Mbxico.  The  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  (^Estadoa  Unidos  Mexicor 
no5),  which  comprises  the  former  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  Spain,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  by  the  U.  States  of  North 
America,  and  S.  by  Guatemala.  It  lies 
between  87°  and  124^  E.  Ion.,  and  15^  and 
42°  N.  lat.  extending  over  27  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  1876  miles  fix>m  north  to  south. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  lat  30°,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  364  leagues  (25  to  a  de- 
greej.  Our  acquaintance  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  impemct, 
and,  even  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
most  attentively  examined,  few  of  the 
posidons  lure  accurately  determined.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  immense  region 
lying  north  of  28°,  comprising  14  degrees 
of  latitude,  is  uninhabited  bv  whites,  and 
has  never  been  explored.  Humboldt  cal- 
culates the  superficial  area  at  118,478 
square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  but  this 
estimate  does  not  include  tbe  space  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  New  Mexico  and 
Sonora,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  U. 
States.  About  one  third  of  this  territory 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  pecu- 
liar geological  structure  of  the  republic 
exerts  the  most  striking  influence  upon 
the  climate.  Tbe  Cordillera  of  Mexico 
separates  into  two  branches,  which,  di- 
verging to  the  north-east  and  nordi-west, 
ibrm,  as  it  were,  the  declivities.of  an  ele- 
vated platform,  or  table-land,  which,  in 
the  morp  central  parts,  is  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  extends  to  the  north  as  &r  as 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  re- 
markable elevation  modifies  the  effect  of 


the  geographical  position  of  the  country 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  towns 
on  the  central  plateau  enjoy  a  mild  tem- 
perature, those  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun,  and  the . 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  almost 
every  modification  of  heat.    In  ascending 
from  the  low  country,  the  climates  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  layera^  and  in  two 
days  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  is  pre- 
sented to  view.    A^n  above  this  table- 
land rise  ridges,  or  smgle  prominences,  in 
which  the  same  appearances  are  exhib- 
ited.   Durango  is  situated  6848  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  'Zacatecas,  8169; 
Catorce,  9254 ;  to  the  south,  Jalapa,  4335 ; 
Perote,  7724;  La  Puebla,  7200;  Cuema- 
vaca,  5428 ;  to  the  west,  Valladolid;  64^4 ; 
Guauaxuato,  6825;  Queretaro,  63iS2;  m 
the  centre,  Mexico  is  situated  in  a  large 
valley,  or  basin,  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  haciendas,  or  residences,  are 
about  10,000  feet  hiffh,  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, carriage  roatupass  over  still  more 
elevated  positions.    The  principal  sum- 
mits are,  Popocatepetl,  17,884  fwt;  Ori- 
zava,  17,373;  Cerra  de'la  Leona,  near 
Catorce,  10,645 ;  and  Istaccihuatl,  15,704. 
There  are  five  volcanoes  in  activity,  all 
near  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude— Orizava, 
Popocatepetl,  Tustla,  Colima  and  Jorullo ; 
earthquakes  are  fi:equent,  but  not  destruc- 
tive.    The    inhabitants   desi^pate    these 
successive  climates  by  appropriate  names: 
the  low,  hot  country  is  called  Herra  cali- 
ente ;  the  higher  regions,  iienra  Jria  (cold 
country);  and  the  intermediate  regions, 
Herra  iemplada  (temperate  country).    Our 
division  of  the  year,  into  four  periods,  ia 
there  unkno^vn,  the  only  distinction  being 
into  the  rainy  season  (estacion  de  las  t^uas)^ 
which  commences  about  the  end  ofMay, 
and  lasts  four  months,  and  the  dry  season 
{el  esHo\  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
year.    Mexico  suffers  for  want  of  water. 
The  rivers  are  few  and  insignificant,  if  we 
except  the  Colorado,  the  del  Norte  and 
the  Grande.    The  lakes,  which  abound, 

Eto  diminish  gradually ;  the  princi- 
f  Chapala,  Zumpanffo,  S.  Christoval, 
30,  &c,,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
Cajrman  and  Pairas,  in  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi;  and  the  Timpanogoa,  further 
noith.  Amonff  the  vonous  productions 
are  maize  and  other  com,  tbe  banana, 
manioc,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  coffee,  su- 

Sir,  tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cochineal,  &c. 
aize  is  produced  in  abnost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  great  abundance ;  its 
flour  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  Wheat  succeeds  very^ 
well  on  the  table-land,  but  in  the  Herra  catx- 
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cniey  the  ear  will  not  form,  and  the  diffi- 
cult of  communication  between  the  coast 
and  upper  country  is  such,  that  the  former 
may  be  supplied,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from 
the  U.  States  of  North  America.  Sugar 
is  nused  in  great  quantities;  enough  is 
raised  on  the  plateau,  for  the  supply  of  ittf 
inhabitants,  and  the  producers  on  the 
coast  depend  upon  a  foreign  maricet ;  but, 
since  18262,  the  amount  produced  has 
much  diminished.  Coffee  has  been  more 
recently  introduced ;  the  use  of  it  has  not 
been  general  in  the  interior  till  within  a 
few  years;  extensive  plantations  were 
laid  out  in  1818  and  1819,  near  CorAova 
and  Orizava,  to  which  constant  additions 
hare  been  ance  made.  Cotton  was  found 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of 
Mexico,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
inhabitants.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton 
manu&ctures  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
They  have,  however,' gradually/ disap- 
peared, but  the  raw  material'  may  be  an 
important  article  of  export,  if  properly 
attended  to.  The  domestic  animals  of 
Mexico  are  the  same  -  as  in  this  cou]3try. 
The  wool  of  the  Mexican:  sheep  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  has  recently,  been  dis- 
covered that  the  silk-worm  is  indigenous 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  tne  silk 
producea  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bambyx  mori  of  China.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
breeding  of  silk- worms,  were  introduced 
by  Cortez,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited 
by  the  mother  country.  The  total  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Mexico  was  estimat- 
ed, by  Humboldt,  at  $29,000,000.  The 
amount  of  the  mineral  productions  has 
boen  differently  estimateid.  Mr.  Ward 
calculates  the  total  annual  produce,  from 
1796  till  1810,  at  about  $24,000,000,  of 
which  $22,000,009  were  exported.  The 
registered  coinage,  in  that  period,  was 
$342,114^285.  In  a  second  period  of  15 
years  (1811  to  1825  inclusive),  the  total 
amount  of  coinage  was  only  $153,276,972, 
the  capital  invest  in  mining  having;  been 
much  diminished  by  the  emigration  of 
capitalists  durinff  the  revolution.  The 
whole  amount  of  circulating  medium,  in 
1810,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ward  to  have 
been  about  $72,000,000,  and  the  average 
annual  exports,  since  1810,  at  $13,587,0^ 
Mexico  \nll  not  probably,  at  least  during 
the  present  century,  become  a  manufac- 
turin^g  country,  her  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  being  sufficient  to  obtain  for 
her  all  the  necessary  articles  firoin  other 
countries.  Neither  will  she  be  a  great 
maritime  power.    The  Mexican  ports  on 


the  Atlantic  side  are  most  of  them  inse- 
cure, and  many  of  them  are  mere  road- 
steads. On  the  western  coast  there  is, 
however,  a  series  of  magnificent  ports, 
fix>m  Acapulco  to  Guaymas,  many,  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  entered.  The 
commercial  intercourse,  on  the  western 
side,'  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 
the  easterly  coast,  ifiost  of  the  countries 
vrith  which  it  can  be  maintained  on  the 
Pacific^  (Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China  and  * 
Calcutta),  producing  nearly  the  same  agri- 
cultural articles.  Hides,  tallow  and  wheat 
are,  'however,  exported  in  consideriible 
quantities.  The  returns  are  so  imperfect, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  has  been  so 
fluctuating,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  for  any  recent 
period.  -^  The  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico 
was,  for  a  long  time,  di\ided  as  follows : 
1.  tbekiiigdom  of  Mexico;  2.  the  kingdom 
of  New'Galicia;  3.  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  4.  ,the  colony  of  New  Santander ; 
5.  tiie  province  of  Texas;  6.  the  province 
of  Cohaliuiia :  7.  province  of  New  Biscay ; 
8.  province  of  Sonora ;  9.  provinceof  New 
Mexico;  10. i province  of  Old  and  New 
California.  In  1776,  a  new  division  was 
established,  into,  1.  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain,  consisting  of  the  intendancies  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Veracruz,  Oaxaca,  Mcq- 
da  or  Yucatan,  Valladolid,  Guadataxaro, 
Zacatecas,  Guanaxiiato,  S.  Luis-Potosi, 
and  the  two  provinces  of  Old  California 
and  New  California ;  2.  the  internal  prov- 
inces depending  on  the  viceroyalty  (Pro- 
vinciaa  inUnuu  dd  VirtynaUi\  comprising 
the  province  of  the  new  kingaom  or  Leon, 
and  the  province  of  New  Santander,  and, 
3.  the  inteiml  provinces  dependent  on  the 
goyemor«of<  Chihuahua  (Prwvnaaa  inter- 
not  de  la  compandancia  general)  consisting 
of  the  intendancies  of  New  Biscay,  or  Au- 
rango,  andvSoifora,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cohabuila,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This 
republic  is  now  divided  into  19  states  and 
5  territories.  ./  The  states  are,  Yucatan,  or 
Merida,  Tabosco,  La£i  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 
Veracruz,  Tamaulipas  (New  Santander), 
San  Luis-Potosi,''  New  Leon,  Cohahuila 
and  Texas,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vallado- 
lid (Mechoacan)/(GuadalaxBra  (Xalisco), 
Sonora  and  Cinaloo^*  Qiieretaro,  Guanaxu- 
ato,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Chihuahua.  Old 
and  New  California,  Colima,  Tlascak  and 
New  Mexico  are  territories,  their  popula- 
tion not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
return  members  to  the  conf^ress.  The 
first  census,  which  was  taken  m  1793,|;ave 
a  population  of  4,483,529.  As  the  natives 
suspected  the  object  to  be  taxation,thJ8  num- 
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ber  was  probably  below  tbe  truth.  Hum- 
boldt thmks  that  it  exceeded  5^000,000, 
and  estiniated  the  number,  in  1808,  at 
6,500,000,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1806.  Ward 
estimates  it  at  about  SfiOOfiOQ,  in  1827. 
Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards; in  1829,  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  Europeans  (Chapetones  or  Ga- 
chupines);  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of 
pure  European  descent;  Indians,  or  the 
mdigenous  ra6es ;  Mestizoes,  or  a  mixed 
breed  of  whites  and  Indians ;  Mulattoes, 
or  descendants  of  whites  and  Negroes; 
Zambos,  or  Chinos  (Chinese ),  descendants 
of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  African 
Negroes.  The  descendants  of  Mulattoes 
and  whites  were  called  quarteroons ;  and 
those  of  a  quarteroon  and  a  white,  quin- 
^ieroons.  These  distinctions  were  fostered 
by  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  rivalry  of  castes ; 
and  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  honors  of  whiteness  upon  an 
individual  of  any  color,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Audencia,  que  9e  imga  por  Idanco  (diat  he 
should  be  held  as  a  white).  The  revolu- 
tion, which  divided  tlie  population  into 
Europeans  and  Americans,  has  contrib- 
uted to  effiice  these  prejudices.  Guerrero 
had  a  strong  mixture  of  black  blood,  and 
several  pure  Indians  have  taken  part  in 
the  government  The  principal  seat  of 
tbe  white  population  is  the  table-land, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  Indians 
are  likewise  numerous.  The  northern 
frontier  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  whites, 
while  the  coasts  are  principally  occupied 
by  Mulattoes  and  Zambos,  who  are  well 
adapted  to  the  Sterna  caliewU,  The  In- 
dians form  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
population,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  whose  manners,  lan- 
guage, decree  of  civilization,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tremely mfferent.  No  less  than  20  lan- 
guages, entirely  distinct  from  each  other, 
are  found  among  them,  and  of  14  of  them 
grammars  and  dic4onaries  have  been 
compUed.  The  Catholic  reli^on  is  the 
religion  of  the  state.  No  other  is  tolerated. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  diviuons  are  re- 
tained, Ibrmmg  one  archbishopric  (that  of 
Mexico),  and  nine  bishopries,  comprisinff 
1073  parishes.  Tbe  clergy  is  composed 
of  about  8000  individuals,  including  4000 
monks  and  nuns,  in  206  convents.  The 
deigy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  is 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The 
pdicy  of  th^  mother  country  was  calcu- 
ttted  to  keep  dovm  all  that  portioA  of  the 
JnhahltantH  who  now  form  uie  population 


of  the  republic.  All  civil, 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  in  the  1 
of  Europeans,  and  any  attempt  towards 
instructing  even  the  higher  classes  was 
discountenanced.  The  natural  acioncee 
were  taught,  and  have  been  cidtiTated 
with  som^  success.  The  moral  state  of 
the  country  is  also  fru*  from  being  &vor- 
able.  '  An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  time, 
to  establish  a  navy,  and,  in  January,  1827, 
it  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  five  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  a 
few  smaller  vessels;  but  even  this  force 
has  not  been  kept  up.  The  army,  in  1837, 
consisted  of  58,955  men,  of  whom  32,161 
were  actually  under  arms.  The  confu- 
sion which  has  prevailed  for  some  ttme  in 
the  countiy,  renders  it  imiioamble  lo  give 
much  statisdcal  information  of  a  recent 
date.  The  revenue,  under  the  old  gov- 
eniment,  was  $20,000,000;  during  the 
revolution,  it  became  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed, and  did  not  exceed  $4,000,000  or 
$5,000,000.  Inl^5,itWB8$10,500,000,aDd 
die  expenditure  was  neariy  $18,000,000. 
Several  loans  were  made  in  1833  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
interest.  Under  the  government  of  Spain, 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  four  great  vice- 
royalties  of  Spanish  America.  The  vice- 
roy was  endowed  witli  ail  the  prerogatives 
of  the  king.  The  only  checks  upon  him 
were  the  residencioj  or  investigatioD  into 
his  conduct  on  his  return  home,  and  the 
aucKencto,  composed  of  Europeans,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  president.  The 
^opUmdon  dt  laa  leyu  de  lag  huhas 
was  the  name  given  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  decrees  by  which  the  colonies 
were  governed.  Special yUerof,  or  privi- 
leges, were  conferred  on  different  profes- 
sional and  corporate  bodies,  whicn  ren- 
dered die  conrufflon  comjriete.  All  tbe 
higher  officers,  in  church  and  state,  were 
Europeans.  A  system  of  dilapidation,  be- 
ginning with  the  chieft,  extended  through 
all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  mon- 
strous corruption  perverted  the  whole 
administration.  The  colony  was  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  any  article  wluch 
could  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country, 
the  whole  trade  was  con/ined  to  a  sbgte 
port  in  Spain,  and  all  fi>rfeigner8  were 
riffidly  excluded.  Books  were  probibiled, 
8<3ioob  discouraged  or  suppressed,  and  ev- 
ery measure  taken  to  prevent  infonnaiidn 
from  being  spread  among  tiie  inhabitants* 
The  present  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  lederal  republic  (repMiea  ryrwewto- 
tiva  popular  federal)^  each  member  of 
which  manages  its  own  internal  concerns. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  coo- 
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divided  into  two  chamben,  the 
^ouse  of  representatiyeB  (canutra  de  dipu- 
tadot),  and  a  senate  (saiado).  The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  merabers  elected  for 
two  yean,  by  the  citizens  orthe  states,  one 
member  for  eveiy  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators 
for  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  one  first  named  for  four  years, 
and  the  other  for  two  years.  The  con- 
gress is  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  and 
Its  powers  are  to  maintain  the  union,  reg- 
ulate commerce,  promote  information, 
open  roads  and  canak,  lay  taxes  and  im- 
posts, deckune  war,  approve  treaties,  &c 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  by  the  leffislatures  of 
the  states  for  four  years.  He  nas  powers 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  president  of 
the  U.  States.  The  council  of  govera- 
nient  (eoru^o  de  gobiemo)  exists  only  dui^ 
ing  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  con- 
gress, and  Is  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  state,  with  the  vice-president  of  the 
republic  at  its  head.  Its  duties  are  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  fedenir- 
tive  act  and  the  federal  lawap  to  advise 
the  president,  to  call  out  the  militia,  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  officers,  &c. 
For  the  despatch  of  business,  the  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  depanmente,  with 
secretaries  at  their  head.  The  judicial 
power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  in  inferior  courts,  as  detenniii- 
ed  by  congress.  The  supreme  court  takes 
cognizance  of  all  matters  between  difier- 
ent  states,  or  individuals  of  different  fltatesi 
admiralty  cases,  treescMi,  construction  of 
the  constitution,  d&c.  It  may  itself  be 
called  to  accoimt,  by  a  tribunal  c<»i8tituted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. The  states  are  organized  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  vnth  mueh  the  same  powers 
and  rights  as  those  of  the  North  American 
Union.— See  Aeia  CansHtuikMi  (Jan.  31, 
1824),  v  ConsUhieion  FuUnl  de  Ua  Eb- 
iadoB  Unidos  Mexietmoi  (Mexico,  18381 
This  constiti^tion  was  aanctioned  Oct  4 
1824.  (For  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Mexico,  see  BuUock's  Six 
MorUht'  Ruidence,  ifc^  m  1823;  HaU's 
Jwmal  en  (he  Coatti  of  CMe,  Peru  and 
JdexjeOf  in  1890—422 ;  Lyon'b  JourwA  of  a 
Reiidenee  in  Mexico  ;  Beaufoy^  Skekke$ ; 
Poinsett's  Mtes;  the  worin  of  Robison, 
Btackenridge  and  Hardy;  Ward's  Mexico 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1829);  Humboklt's  £»• 
m  Politique  tur  le  Rouaume  de  la  M/Ur 
^^tOeEgpagne;  9d ed.,  182a) 

Mexico,  Qboloot   of.     (See   Neirik 
Mmcncflb) 

Mexico^  SRHory  ^.    Niunerous  remams 


of  antiquity  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  testify  to 
the  state  of  civilization  at  which  the  na- 
tives had  arrived  previous  to  the  airival  of 
the  Spaniards.  In  1519,  Cortez  (q.  v.)  dis- 
covered the  country,  and  having  landed 
on  the  western  coast,  founded  the  city  of 
Veracruz,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  Anahuac,  occupied  hj  the  Aztecs. 
Montezuma  (q.  v.)  then  reigned  over  the 
counury.  The  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  bore 
the  title  of  Afexico,  which  agnifies  the 
residence  of  the  cod  of  war,  and  .which 
was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region. 
{Qee  Mexico^  AnIimMea  of. \  Afl^thedeatii 
of  Montezuma,  tne  capital  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  (1521),  and  the  whole  coun- 
try fell  into  their  hands.  Cortez  called  it 
New  Spaiuy  and  was  created  captain-gen- 
eral, but,  in  1539,  was  displaced  by  a  vice- 
roy. We  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  colcmial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
the  condition  of  the  colony  under  the 
Spanish  dominion.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  for  three  centuries  (see 
Robertson's  Higtory  of  America ;  Clavige- 
ro'sfiltoria.Mu»c{ttJnemco,  translated  into 
Enfflish ;  Solis's  lEgtoria  de  la  Conquiita 
de  Mexico ;  new  edition,  with  notes,  Ma- 
drid, 1825),  when  the  events  of  1808  in  the 
Spanish  pNeninsula  led  to  a  change  in  the 
state  of  affiurs.  The  Mexicans  were,  in 
general,  toyally  disposed  to  their  sove- 
reign, but  the  assumption  of  authority  by 
a  new  body,  the  cortes,  and  their  unwise 
and  inconsistent  proceedings  tended  to 
alienate  their  feelings  of  attachment  Don 
Jose  Iturricaray,  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  me  Americans,  jproposed  to  con- 
stitute a  iunta,  formed  or  representatives 
fiom  each  province,  and  composed  equal- 
ly of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  should 
organize  a  provisional  govenmient  The 
latter,  however,  fearfiil  of  loang  some  of 
their  former  superiority,  arrested  the  vice- 
roy, and  sent  him  out  of  the  country. 
The  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  displayed  an 
ol^nsive  partially  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
exasperated  the  Creoles  by  the  severity  of 
Ins  measures.  An  extensive  conspiracy 
was  orinnized,  and  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  September,  1810.  A  priest,  Hidal- 
go, a  man  of  strong  mind  and  mat  firm- 
ness, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents; but,  after  some  fighting,  and  the 
commission  of  great  atrocities  on  both 
sides,  Hidalgo  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  in  1811.  Morelos,  a  priest  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  count^,  who  had 
been  named  captain-«eneral  of  the  south- 
west by  Hidako,  hadmeanwhile  raised  a 
considerable  force,  and,  meeting  vrith  a 
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seiies  of  successes,  he  advanced  (in  Janu- 
ary, 1812)  to  within  a  short  distance  (at 
the  capital.  In  this  expedition,  Victoria 
iq.  V.)  first  distinguished  hiroselSf.  More- 
las  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  captured 
Oaxaca  and  Acanulco.  A  national  con- 
gress was  assembled  at  Cfailpanzingo,  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  which  declared  Mexico  in- 
dependent The  forces  of  the  insursents 
were  afterwaixls  almost  entirely  annihilat- 
ed by  Iturbide  (q.  v),  and  Mf)re^6s  was 
himself  shot  in  1815.  Victoria^rqcired  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed 18  montha  Guerrero  (q.  v.)>alone 
maintained  a  small  force  io  the  south'.  In 
1817,  ffeneral  Mina  (q;  v.)  landed  with  a 
small  body  of  foreigners,  and  {gained  some 
temporary  success ;  but  he  was  made  pris- 
oner in  Jaly  of  that  year,  and  shot  Thus 
in  1819  all  the  insurgent  chiefs  had  been 

rloned  or  executed,  except  Gruerrero. 
1820,  the  cortes  hating  ordered  the 
sale  of  the  church  propeity,  Apodaca,  the 
viceroy,  refused  to  acknowledge  <  the  cor- 
tes ;  he  employed  Ituibide  to  r^u^e  Guer- 
rero, but  that  general  joined  the  iijsui^nt 
chie(  proposed  the  plan  of  Iffuala  (q.  v.), 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  Februaiy  24, 1821.  At  this  time, 
the  constitutional  viceroy,  OT)onoju,  ar- 
ZirBd  in  the  country,  and  concluded  with 
Iturbide  the  peace  of  Cordova,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Spanish  army 
should  evacuate  Mexico.  The  viceroy, 
and  Ituihide  were  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  army  was  called  the  ar- 
wufqfike  three  ^wtranteeSi  the  objects  to  be 
maintained  bemg  the  independence  of 
Mexico  as  a  separate  monaitshy  under  a 
Bouibon  prince,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  union  of  all 
classes.  A  congress  was  assembled  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1822,  to  settle  the  principles  of 
'  the  constitution.  But  the  cortes  having 
declared  the  past  proceedings  null,  Iturbi- 
de caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror May  18, 1822,  under  tiie  title  of  w^ 
gtuHn  the  FirsL  A  powerful  party  oppos- 
ed the  new  state  of  things.  Aflera  bloody 
struggle,  the  emperor  offered  to  abdicate 
in  Miurch,  1823,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
for  Europe.  A  new  form  of  government, 
on  federal  republican  principles,  was  now 
established.  Iturbide  returned  to  tiie 
country  in  1824,  but  was  immediately 
arrested  and  shot  On  the  banishment  of. 
the  emperor,  a  poder  executwo^or  executive, 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Vittoria,  Bravo 
and  Negrete,  and,  in  1824,  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  proclaimed.  Vittoria 
was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vice- 
president  of  the  new  renublic.    The  first 


constitutional  congress  convened  Januarj 
1, 182S,  and  held  an  extraordinary  sesraon 
in  Aueust  of  the  same  year.  Ii^  Decem- 
ber (20th),  the  castie  of  UUoa  was  surren- 
dereMd  by  the  Spaniards^  and  the  whole 
Mexican  soil  was  now  delivered  fiomBu- 
ropean  hands.  The  prospect  of  tranquil- 
lity  which  was  held  out  by  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country  and  organization 
of  the  government  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  violence  of  parties.  The  animosi- 
ty of  the  Eseoceses  and  Yorkinos  re- 
sulted in  acts  of  outrage  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  land  has  been  distracted  viitii  civil 
Mrar.  ^The  Eseoceses  (Scotch)  was  a  ma- 
sonic society  .of  Scotch  •  origin,  composed 
of  large  proprietors  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who:' were  mostiy  men  of  mode- 
rate principles,  but  decidedly  fiivorable  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  Many  of 
them  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  favor  of  a 
Spanish  prince  as  constitutional  king  of 
Mexico,  and  they  were  therefore  ofien 
styled  BarbofUatas  by  their  adversaries. 
The  Yoridnos  constituted  a  masonic  soci- 
ety, which  derived  its  origin  from  a  ma- 
sonic iodee  in  New  Yor^  throu^  the 
agency  onMr.  Poinsett,  American  minis- 
ter at  Mexico.  .  These  two  political  par- 
ties (for  such  they  had  become)  were  ar- 
rayed ..against  .;each  other  on  occasion  of 
the  choice x)fth&second  president  in  1828, 
iKnd  ^also "difl^Ved  as  to. the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards 
who  resided  in  the  country,  the  Yoridnos 
being  in  favor  of  their  entire  expulsion 
from  the  countrv.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  an  arduous  contest,  was  the  tri- 
mnph  of  thC'Escoces  party,  whose  candi- 
date, general^Pedraza  (q.  v.),  was  chosen, 
by  a  majority  of  two -votes,  over  general 
Gueneroythe  Yorkino  candidate.  Gene- 
ral Santaiia  (ql  v.),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  declared-,  that  this  vote  was  not 
an  expression  of  the.will^of  the  majoriQr, 
and  {Mochumed  Guerrero  president  Tms 
movement  was  unsuccessnil,  'but  another 
was  soon  organized,  and  an.  armed  body 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
Afier  some  firiiting,  the  govermnent  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  general  Pediaza,  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  advised  his  fiiends  to 
submit,  and  exi»essed  his  .determination 
to  leave  the  country.  Guerrero  was  ac- 
cordingly inaugurated  president  in  April, 
1829, 'and  a  law  was  passed  ordering  all 
Spanish  residents  to  quit  the  country.  In 
the  summer  of  1829,  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  the  Havana,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Barradas,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
A  force  of  4000  men  was  landed  at  Tam- 
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pico  July  S7,  but  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
oer  Bui^ndered  to  genecal  Sautaua.  But 
the  dangenof  a  foreign  invaaioii  were  no 
sooner  past  than  domestic  dissensions 
were  again^  renewed.  Guerrero,  who  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  on 
the  approach  of  the  invadera,  was  unwill- 
ing to  resign  them,  and  this  was  made  a 
pretext  for  the  opposition  of  the  discon* 
tented.  Bustamente,  the  vice-president, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  &t 
troops  in  December,  1629,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  abuses  of 
the  executive.  He  immediately  advanced 
upon  the  capital,  and  was  joined  by  the 
forces  there.  Guerrero,  finding  himself 
deserted,  abdicated  the  preadency,  and 
Bustamente  was  elected  oy  tlie  army  his 
^  successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  new 
disturbances  commenceo,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued.  Guerrero,  who  was  made  prison- 
er in  February,  1831,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  bearing  arms  asainst  the  estab- 
lished government,  and  uioL  Since  this 
period,  Bustamente  has  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  as  vice-president, 
and  the  most  recent  information  at  the 
time  we  write  (September,  1831)  repre- 
sents public  confidence  as  restored,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  reviving,  and  the 
country  recovering  its  prosperity.  The 
national  congroto  convened  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  was  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  vice-president,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lates them  on  the  complete  establishment 
of  tranquillity,  and  declares  the  nation  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  develope  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  which  its  situation, 
climate,  natural  wealth  and  free  institu- 
tions entitle  it  to  expect  (Besides  the 
works  previously  referred  to,  the  reader 
may  consult  don  Carios  Maria  Bustamen-' 
te's  Cuadro  Higtorico,  or  MendibU's  Ram- 
men  lEsiorwo  dc  la  Rev,  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  Mexieanos^  extracted  from  it)  Pro- 
posals have  lately  been  issued  for  publish- 
ing a  new  map  of  Mexico  by  S.  M.  L.  Sta- 
ples, who  has  spent  five  yean  in  the  re- 
public. 

Mexico,  AnHqwUiet  of .  Our  knowledge 
of  the  early  condition  of  the  country  since 
,  called  Mexico,  is  derived,  in  part,  from  the 
Mexican  pictures,  many  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The^  con- 
tain chronological  histories,  and  copies  of 
some  of  them  were  made  by  native  Mexi- 
cans at  the  time  pf  the  destruction  of  the 
originals.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a  cel- 
ebrated table  in  the  possession  of  Siguenza 
y  Gon^ra,  profossor  of  mathematics  in 
the  universiQrof  Mexico  in  1696.  The 
original  is  lost ;  but  a  copy  of  undoubted 


authenticity  exists,  of  which  Humboldt  has  * 
given  an  account  It  begins  with  the  deluge 
of  Coxoox,  or,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos- 
mogony, the  fourth  destruction  of  the 
wond.  Coxcox,with  his  vrife,  was  saved 
from  destruction,  their  descendants  receiv- ' 
ed  the  gifl  of  speech,  and  fifteen  families 
arrived  in  Mexico.  According  to  a  Mex- 
ican author,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
conquest  {tstiloxchUl),  the  first  age,  Tlato- 
nativh,  or  age  of  giantt,  lasted  5206  years ; 
the  second,  TleUmaHuh,  or  age  of  fire, 
4804;  the  third,  JBAecoeonattuft,  the  age  of 
winds,  4010  ;  the  fourth,  or  age  of  water, 
described  in  the  above-mentio&rad  painting, 
4006  years.  The  Toltecs  mipated  firom  a 
country  north  of  Mexico,  m  A.  D.  544, 
and  in  1051,  their  monarchy  was  destroy- 
ed. The  Aztecs  arrived  there,  fit>m  Azt- 
lan  in  1178,  and  in  1325  founded  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  the  city  of  Mexico.  Clavi^ro 
enumerates  the  collections  of  paintmgs 
which  have  been  preserved;  they  were 
executed  on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  maguey  or  anve.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Aztecs  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  Civil- 
izadon  that  the  right  of  private  property 
was  understood,  cities  built,  professions 
and  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  the  arts 
were  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, &c.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  architecture  are  the  ieo- 
caUis,  or  pyramids.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  comprises  a  square,  of  1773  feet, 
and  is  177  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  and  clay,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs  in 
the  countiy.  The  object  is  unknown. 
About  two  miles  fix>m  rueblo  are  a  num- 
ber of  pyramids,  described  by  Humboldt 
The  first,  the  house  of  the  sun,  has  a  base 
of  682  feet  in  length,  and  is  180  feet  high. 
The  second,  or  house  of  the  moon,  is  150 
feet  tiiffh.  They  are  both  truncated,  as  is 
^that  of  Cholula,  and  are  also  of  Toltcc  or- 
iffin.  A  i^up  of  litde  pyramids  surrounds 
them,  which  are  sui^iiofled  to  have  been 
tombs.  In  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at 
Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone,  covered 
with  hiero^yphical  figures,  by  which  the 
Aztecs  designated  the  mon^s.  Near  it  b 
a  second  stone,  on  which  human  sacrifices 
were  performed.  In  the  l>ominiGan  con- 
vent is  a  large  idol,  representing  a  serpent 
devouring  a  human  victim.  Mr.  Bullock 
obtained  leave  to  examine  another,  which 
was  concealed  under  the  gallenr  of  the 
univend^ ;  it  represented  the  floddess  of 
war,  and  was  6}  foet  high  and  9|  broad, 
and  was  composed  of  a  deformed  human 
&g^xe^  a  tiger  and  a  nttle-snake.    (For  in- 
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formation  on  the  sulnect  of  this  article,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Robert- 
son, Clavigero,  Humboldt,  &c^  mention- 
ed in  the  article  Mexico ;  also  Ranking^ 
Ck)nquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Mon- 
gol (London,  1827),  and  Antiouities  of 
Mexico  (7  yo]&,  folio,  London,  1890),  con- 
taining mc  similes  of  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  royal  libraries  of  Paris,  jOres- 
den,  Berlin,  the  imperial  hbraiy  of  Vienna, 
the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  Ubrary,  Oxf(N:d, 
&c^  with  inedited  Mexican  histories.) 

Mexicoj  or  M^ico^  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  i0  di- 
vided into  eight  districts ;  between  16° 
30^  and  20°  N.  la^  and  102°  W  and  lOT 
20^  W.  Ion.  It  lies  principally  on  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  but  its  western  coasts  on  the 
Pacific  are  low.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Queretaro,  east  byPuebla,  south  and  south- 
west by  the  Pacific,  and  west  by  Vallado- 
lid.  Its  capital  is  Tezcoco,  Mexico,  the 
chief  ciw,  having  been  declared  a  federal 
city.  The  magnificent  port  of  Acapulco 
lies  on  its  western  coast  A  ^pieat  number 
of  valuable  mines  lie  within  its  territories, 
and  its  rich  soil  yields  a  valuable  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  legislative  assembly 
is  composed  of  19  deputies;  and  the  di»- 
tricts  are  placed  each  under  a  pr^ct, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  village  schools, 
form  a  census,  &c.  Its  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1827.  The  former  intendency 
of  Mexico  CQmprised  the  states  of  Mexico 
and  Queretaro. 

Mexico,  JVetr ;  a  temtory  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederacy,  lying  north  of  the  state 
of  Chihuahua,  between  3P  and  38°  N.  lat, 
107°  W  and  111°  W  E.  Ion.  It  is  trav- 
ersed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  flows 
into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  jpopulation 
is  not  more  than  50,000,  of  whom  about 
half  ai^  Indians  ;  capital,  Santa  Fe. 

Mexico,  formerly  TenochHUan,  capital 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  see  of  an 
archbishop,  lies  7400  feet  above  die  level 
of  the  sea;  lat  19°  25^  45"  N.;  Ion.  103° 
45^  30^'  W.  The  streets  are  broad,  airy, 
and  run  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  spa- 
cious, but  low,  rarely  exceeding  one  story, 
with  flat  roofs:  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  America,  and  among  the  capitals 
of  Europe^  there  are  few  that  can  support 
a  comp«uri8on  with  it  It  is  situated  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Veracruz 
and  Acapulco,  in  an  extensive  valkj,  sur- 
rounded with  lofly  mountains,  and  con- 
taining several  lakes,  amonff  which  are 
Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  dry'  of  Tenochtitlan, 
but  the  watenof  lake  Tezcuco,  on  which 


it  borders,  have  so  far  subsided  dmt  the 
islands  on  which  the  old  city  was  buik  are 
now  confounded  with   the  main    land. 
The  three  causeways  whiph  connected 
them  still  remain,  and  four  hare  sanoe 
been  buih,  which  are  well  paved,  and  bor- 
dered with  trees,  forming  avenues  to  the 
dty .    Humboldt  estimate  the  population, 
in  1803,  at  137,000  ;  Poinsett,  in  1822,  at 
between  150  and  160,000,  and  later  esti- 
mates have  stated  it  at  168,000.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildincs  are  the  cathedral,  about 
500  feet  in  lengm,  the  palace  of  govern- 
ment, the  college  of  mines,  a  noble  build- 
ing, but  now  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  the 
mmt,  with  a  finont  of  360  feet  1^  250  feet 
in  depth,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
convents,  &c    There  are,  besides,  4d  con- 
vents, hospitals,  churches,  theatres,  &c. 
The  public  walks  are  the  Alameda  and 
the  Paseo.    The  rides  to  the  Chapuke- 
pec,  or  summer  palace  of  the  viceroy  Gal- 
vez,  beautifully  ntuated  on  an  eminence, 
near  which  is  an  aqueduct  of  900  aichea, 
•and  to  Tacubaya,  a  villi^  about   feur 
miles  from  the  capital,  which  contains  the 
countiy  residence  of  the  archbishop,  are 
veijr  pleasant.     The   canal   of  Cnalco, 
which  extends  fix>m  the  lake  of  that  name 
to  the  capital,  is  covered,  morning  and 
evening,  with  canoes  of  the  peasants,  con- 
veying fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
market ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
Chuiamnas,or  floating  gardens,  which  are 
surrouncied  with  a  brcMd  ditch,  and  are 
now,  if  they  were  not  always,  firmhr  fixed. 
The  inhabitants  display  a  good  deal  of 
splendor  in  their  diess  and  equipages,  but 
many  of  the  wealthiest  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  by  the  wars  of  the 
revolution.     The    lazzaroni   populatiou, 
which,  in  1834,  amounted  to  ^,000  indi- 
viduals, called  by  the  Mexicans  kperos,  is 
described  by  Ward  as  presentinga  moet 
disgusting  appearance  of  filth  and  rac& 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  by  me 
ffovemment  to  reform  them,  by  compeUing 
Uiem  to  labor.    Mexico  enjoys  a  mild  cli- 
mate, and  a  pure  and  healtW atmosphere: 
it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  lakes, 
and  numerous  works,   such  as   canals, 
dikes,  &C.,  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
tion against  such  a  calamity.    Tenochtit- 
lan was  founded  by  the  Aztecs,  in  1325, 
and  was  a  rich,  flourishing,  populous  and 
active  city,  the  seat  of  ^vemment  and  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the 
Spaniatds.    It  was  taken  by  Cortes,  in 
1591,  after  a  siege  of  75  days,  and  a  most 
dreadfiil    slaughter   of  the    inhabitaatB. 
The  besiegers  rased  the  buildinss  as  they 
advanced,  in  order  to  approach  me  princi- 
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pai  quaiter  with  as&ty. '  The  ancient  <9ty 
was  thus  entirely  deBtrojed,  and  the  pres- 
ent ci^  arose  on  its  nuns.  (See  Afexioo, 
and  MexicOf  JbiHqidties  of,) 

Mexico^  €h4f  ^;  a  ku^  bay  or  gulf  of 
the  Atlantic^  extendins  north  and  south, 
from  the  coast  of  Flonda  to  the  coast  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles, 
and  from  the  island  of  Cuba  westward  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  about  700  miles. 
Cuba  divides  it  into  two  straits,  one  to  die 
south,  between  cape  Antonio  and  cape 
Catoche,  45  leagues  wide,  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  another  to  the  north,  40  leagues  in 
width,  called  the  gvilfcft  gtraU  (^Florida, 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  oel  Norte, 
Sabine  and  MissiaBippi.  The  Mexican 
ports  on  this  gulf  are  mere  roadsteads. 
The  principal  are  Tampicoand  Veracruz. 
Havana  and  Pensacola  are  magnificent 
harbore.  The  principal  current  in  the  gulf 
is  the  Gulf  stream,  which  takes  its  name 
from  that  circumstance ;  it  is  produced  by 
the  equatorial  current  from  east  to  west, 
enters  the  gulf  between  the  capes  Anto- 
nio and  Catoroe,  winds  round  its  shores, 
and  flows  out  bv  the  channel  of  Florida, 
where  Humboldt  found  its  velocity  to  be 
five  feet  a  second,  against  a  strong  north 
wind.    (See  CfurrmL) 

Msna,  Jonas  Daniel,  bom  at  Amheim, 
in  Guelderland,  1780,  smdied  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  He  was  at  fint  an  ad- 
vocate in  Amsterdam,  in  1811  et  seq.,  occu- 
pied several  important  judicial  offices,  and, 
in  1817,  retiied  to  private  hie.  Doctor 
Meyer  is  a  distinffuished  writer  on  law, 
pohtics  and  legislation.  WsEspriifOngme 
tt  Progrh  de*  hutikUunu  jwkei(in$^  &c. 
(Haffue,  1819^-423,  6  vols.)  is  a  valuable 
woiK.  He  has  recently  published  a  woric 
On  Codification,  particuhriv  in  £D|;land. 

Mktsrbbsk;  a  distinguished^iman 
composer,  of  Jewish  descent  He  has 
Uvea  a  long  time  in  Italy,  devoted  to  Ital- 
ian music  His  frther  was  a  banker  at 
Beriin,  and  his  fafother,  Michel  Beer,  was 
a  poet  of  considerable  reputation.  Mey- 
eit)eer  was  bom  in  1791,  at  Berlin.  When 
but  nine  yean  old,  be  appeared  before  the 
Berim  pubhc  as  a  player  on  thejpiano- 
forte.  In  1810-1811,  he  and  Weber 
studied  compositioD  with  Vogler.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  teacher,  he  composed 
his  amiata  God  and  Nature^  and  the  o^ 
ra  of  Jef^tha.  The  ibmer  acquired  hun 
mat  applause  at  Berlin,  the  latter  was 
fll-received  at  Munich.  Other  operas  of 
his  bdng  unsnccuBful,  he  wen^  m  1815, 
to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  onging.    He 


firat  appeared  in  that  countnr  at  Padua, 
with  tne  opera  Romiida  e  Costama  (in 
1817).  It  met  with  great  applause.  His 
Margmiiia  d^At^ou, and  his  Emmadi  Bu- 
hwrgo^  were  still  more  successful ;  but  his 
Cmaaio  m  I^^  exceeded  all,  and  was 
received  in  Paris  and  Germany  with  equal 
cteHfffat  In  18S5,  he  returned  to  Geraiany. 
Meze&ai,  Francis  £udes  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  historian,  bom  in  1610,  at 
Ry,  in  Lower  Normandv,  vras  son  of  a 
surgeon  in  that  place.  After  smdying  at 
Caen,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the 
post  of  captain  of  artillery,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  two  campaigns.  He  then 
quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  coUese  of  St  Baifoe,  where 
he  devoted  himsdf  to  close  study,  and 
projected  his  History  of  France.  Encour- 
aged by  the  countenance  and  pecuniai^ 
am  of  carduial  Richelieu,  he  published  his 
fffst  folio  volume  in  1643,  which  was  fol- 
lowed hf  the  second  and  third  in  1646 
and  1651.  The  court  rewarded  him  with 
a  pension  of  4000  livres,  and  the  title  of 
historiographer.  His  success  induced  him 
to  compose  an  abridgment,  under  the  title 
of  AhAgi  ChnmoU^ique  de  PHiMre  de 
JFVtmce^  which  is  superior  to  the  original. 
In  the  latter  he  j^ave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  pubhc  imposts,  accompanied 
b^  some  rejections,  which  offended  the 
minister  Colbert  The  author  promised 
to  correct  these  in  a  second  edition.  He 
peribrmed  his  promise,  but  at  the  sam^ 
time  informed '  his  readers,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so :  the  result  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  half  his  pension  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  on  farther  complaint,  of 
the  whole.  In  1675,  the  French  academy 
pive  him  the  place  of  perpetual  secretaty, 
m  which  character  he  prepared  a  sketch 
of  its  projected  Dictionary.  He  died  in 
1683.  M^z^rai  was  a  man  of  mat  singu- 
huity  in  temper  and  manner,  being  caus- 
tic, censoriouia,  and  little  attentive  to  the 
common  forms  of  social  lifo.  As  a  histo- 
rian, he  is  regarded  as  being  more  bold 
than  accurate,  with  a  style  harsh  and  ia- 
correct,  but  clear,  energetic,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibiting  a  vigorous  conciseness,  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus.  His  materials  were 
taken  at  second  hand,  and  never  ^m 
original  sources.  The  latest  edition  of 
the  Mtigi  is  that  of  1755,  m  14  volumes, 
12lma,in  which  the  suppressed  passages 
of  1668  are  restored.  M^z^rai  also  wrote 
7\tdU  de  rOrigme  det  FYanfmSf  with  some 
translations;  and  a  number  of  satirical 
pieces  ajninst  the  government^  under  the 
name  cf  Sandncourt^  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  him. 
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Mmo;anIta]]an  adJ6CtiTe,whichmeaii8 
hdfy  and  is  often  used  in  muaical  lan- 
guage, as  mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  mez- 
zo voce,  which  imply  neariy  the  eame  thing, 
viz.  a  middle  degree  of  piano  or  soft — 
Mezzo  soprano;  a  pitch  of  voice  between 
the  soprano  or  treble  and  counter-tenor. 

Mezzopahts,  abbate ;  the  most  distin- 
guished  linsuist  of  our  age,  as  to  the  abili- 
ty of  speakmg  numerous  languages.  His 
acquaintance  with  languages  is  mimense. 
He  speaks  and  writes  fluently  not  less  than 
eighteen  ancient  and  modem,  languages, 
and  twenty-two  different  dialects  of  Eu- 
rope. Lord  Byron  (see  Moore's  work] 
calls  professor  Mezzomnte  "a  monster  or 
languafpes,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  polyglot,  and,  more,  who  ought 
to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter."  Mezzo- 
fante  is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  in  1831, 
to  the  high  office  of  apostolic  prothonotary 
by  the  pope. 

Mezzotikto.    (See  Engrmring.) 

Mi  ;  one  of  the  six  monosyllables  adapt- 
ed by  Guido  to  his  hexachords,  and  which 
was  applied  to  the  third  and  seventh  notes 
of  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 

Miami  of  the  Lakes.    (See  Maumee.) 

Miami  Canal.  (See  Canals,  and  Inland 
Mwigation.) 

Miami  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
Hardin  county,  and  runs  south-westerly 
into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  state.  Its  length  is  about  100 
miles.  Its  navigation  is  not  easy,  but  it 
afibrds  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  man- 
ufactories. 

Miami,  Little  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Madison  coun^,  Ohio,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  about  100  miles,  and  fidis 
into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnatL  It  is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams 
in  this  state,  but  affords  little  navigation. 

Miami  UinvEEsiTT.    (See  Oxford.) 

Miasma  (from  the  Greek  niacfta,  any 
thing  poUutm^) ;  a  term  used  in  the  doc- 
trine of  contagious  Aid  epidemic  diseases^ 
with  different  meanings.  Some  authors  use 
it  precise!  V  like  conto^itm;  with  others  it 
signifies  the  contagious  matter  of  chronic 
diseases;  with  others,  that  contagious 
matter  which  collects  in  the  atmosphere — 
flying  contagion.  Some  understand  by 
nUaama,  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  pus  of  small-pox,  which  con- 
tains the  proper  contagious  matter.  Miasma 
flJso  signmes  certain  matter,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, owing  its  origin  to  putrefied  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies,  or  to  the  exhalation  of 
animal  bodies^  and  producing  specific  dis- 


eases. It  would  be  well  to  conoadisda- 
push  mtofiita  from  oemio^icm,  and  dengnate 
By  the  former  term  all  me  poisonous  uoai- 
ter  of  diseases,  which  is  not  generated  in 
living  animal  bodies,  but  has^  in  some  other 
way,  entered  the  atmospheric  air.  One 
of  the  most  powerfiil  correctota  of  mias- 
matic efSuvia  is  chloride  of  lime,  ^vfiiick 
is  getting  much  into  use  among  naviga- 
tors and  other  peisons  exposed  to  su^t 
efiluvia. 

MiAULis,  Andrew  Vokoe,  a  native  of 
Hydra,  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  who 
gained  some  property  by  his  boldness  and 
activity  in  the  coasting  trade.    Daring  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  Uiose 
of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  conunerre 
with  the  French  and  Spanidi  porta  ic 
spite  of  the  English  cnusers,  built  the  fiis 
ship  at  Hydra  (o*  v.),  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  a  voyage  to  rortugal,  with  the  loss  of 
all  hb  formne.    He,  however,  recovered 
fit>m  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  his  countrymen.    Though  aveise 
to  beginning  the  struggle  for  CSreek  free- 
dom, at  the  moment  when  it  was  com- 
menced,  the  first  blow  was  no  soooer 
struck,  than  he  embarked  heartify  in  the 
cause,  and  has  ever  been  ibremosc  in  ex- 
posing himself,  in  sacrificing  his  fortune, 
and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  of  diainterestedneaL 
**Such  is  the  man,"  says  Howe  [Greek 
Revoltdion),  **  who  commanded  the  Gtcek 
fleet ;  and  so  irreproachable  is  his  chane- 
ter,  that  even  in  Greece,  where  the  people 
are  so  suq[>icious  of  their  leaders^  no  voice 
is  ever  raised  acainst  Bfiaulis.''    As  admi- 
lal  of  the  Greek  fleet,  in  1823,24,25,  % 
he  displayed  the  greatest  coolness,  cour- 
age and  prudence,  and  soon  became  the 
terror  or  the  Tuiks.    (See  Greece,  Bete- 
hdion  of.)    Miaultg  is  now  (1831)  about 
63  years  oM. 
Mica.    (See  Apjaen^  end  of  this  toL) 
MiCAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, was  a  Morasthite,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda. 
He  propheaed  m  the  reigns  of  Jotfaam, 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  finom  749  to  679 
B.  C.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or 
death.    His  prophecy  is  directed  agiiiist 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  whose  sufieriDfa^ 
he  declares,  shall  be  grnUer  than  those  of 
Babylon  and  the  other  mitile  cities    Hie 
villitfpe  of  the  Savior's  birth  is  designated 
bv  him  (v.  2)— <*  But  thou,  BetUebem 
Ephrotah,  little  amonc  the  thousuds  of 
Judah,  out  of  thee  mil  come  feith  t 
ruler  in  Israel,  whose  seneration  is  of  old, 
from  everiasting."     l£s  style  is  pure  and 
coirect,  his  images  bold,  his  denunciatioos 
fuU  of  strength  and  bittemeas. 
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Michael  (tlebrew^  he  who  ia  eqwd  to 
€fo{/)  is  spoken  of  in  Daniel  (x,  13  and  21, 
xii,  1)  as  one  dif  the  "chief  princes,"  and 
the  ** great  prince."  In  Jude  (v,  9),  he 
is  called  the  **  archangel  who  disputed 
with  the  devii  about  the  body  of  Moses." 
In  the  Revelation  (xii,  7),  it  is  said  *^  there 
was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon."  From 
thisexpressiou,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
and  it  isin  this  character  that  the  Catliolic 
church  pays  him  religious  honors.  Milton 
(vi) calls  him  ''of  celestial  armies  prince," 
and  ^  prince  of  angels,"  and  attributes  to 
him  the  command  of  the  heavenly  forces 
in  the  war  with  Satan. 

Michael,  St  (S.  MiguePL  the  largest  of 
the  Azores,  was  discovered  in  1444>  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Cabral,  in  the 
name  of  Portugal,  to  which  power  it  now 
belongs ;  laL  ^  SC  N. ;  Ion.  30°  3CK  W. ; 
25  leagues  S.  E.  from  Terceiro.  In  the 
interior  it  is  mountainous,  some  of  the 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000 
feet,  and  evidendy  of  volcanic  origin. 
Eaithquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  soil  is 
in  many  places  composed  of  volcanic 
products.  In  the  valleys  it  is  fertile,  and 
produces  com,  potatoes,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  plums.  The  coasts  ^und 
with  fish,  and  there  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  The  commerce  is 
considerable,  principally  with  England, 
Portugal  and  the  U.  States.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  80,000 ;  capital,  Ponta  Del- 
gada.  (See  Axana^  and  Portugal.  See 
also  Webster's  Description  of  St,  Michael^ 
Boston,  1821.)  In  August  last  (1831),  the 
troops  of  dona  Maria  took  possession  of 
St  Michael 

MicHAELis,  John  David;  professor  at 
Gottingeri,  a  celebrated  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Halle,  Feb.  27, 1717, 
where  his  father.  Christian  Benedict,  was 
a  distinguished  professor  of  the  same 
branches.  John  David  received  his  first 
instrucdon  from  his  father,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  the  orphan  house  at  Halle. 
After  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
form^  connexions  with  severaf  learned 
individuals  in  London  and  Oxford,  and 
in  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
gr^t  ardor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  professor  Ludwig,  was  intrust- 
ed with  tne  preparation  of  a  catalogue 
raitonni  of  the  Halle  university  library. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von 
Mfinchhausen,  Micbaelis,  in  1745,  was 
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made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Got* 
tingen,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  appomt" 
ed,  with  Haller,  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  royal  society  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
director,  until  some  differences  vrith  one 
of  his  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign 
his  posts  and  leave  the  society.  From 
1753  to  1770,  he  was  one  of  the  editojrs 
of  tlie  G6ttingen  Literary  Notices,  and 
from  1761  to  1763,  was  librarian  to  the 
university.  After  the  death  of  Gesner 
(1761),  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
philological  seminary,  from  which  so 
many  eminent  philoloffians  have  proceed- 
ed. During  the  trouoles  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  Michaelis  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  an  explonng  ex- 
pedition into  Arabia,  which  was  after- 
wards undertaken  by  Niebuhr,  &nd  which 
contributed  many  important  explanations 
to  obscure  passages  of  scripture.  He 
died  in  1791.  His  labors  in  biblical  cri|i- 
cism  and  history  are  of  mat  value.  His 
principal  works  are  Mosaisehes  Reeht 
(6  vols. ;  second  edition,  5  vols.,  1776 — 
80,  translated  into  English,  under  the  tide 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses); 
Introductions  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (the  latter  has  been 
translated  by  Marsh);  SpidUnvm  Gtogr* 
Hehrttonim ;  Translations  of  tiie  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  productions.  Heyneand 
Eichhora  have  furnished  tributes  to  hia 
memory,  and  he  himself  lefl  an  autobi- 
ography. 

MicHAUD,  Joseph,  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  man  of  some 
lit^ry  fitme,  well  known  as  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  was  bom  in 
1771,  and,  in  1791,  went  to  Paris,  lyhere 
he  immediately  began  to  write  in  the 
royalist  joumala.  He  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
and,  under  the  directorial  government,  he 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was 
once  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 
commission.  At  the  time  of  his  condem- 
,  nation,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Qtto(u/»- 
enne.  He  took  flight,  but,  the  sentence 
being  subsequendy  annulled,  he  returned. 
After  the  18th  of  Fmctidor,  he  was 
among  the  persons  who  were  ordered  to 
be  transported  to  Cayenne,  but  he  con- 
trived again  to  escape,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.  Of  these 
events  he  has  ^ven  an  amusing  account 
in  a  poem,  entiUed  the  Spring  of  a  Pro- 
scribed Man.  During  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, M.  Michaud  was  the  secret  acent  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  the  count  BTAitois. 
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He,  however,  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
the  emperor  and  Maria  Louiaa,  in  apoem 
called  the  Thuleenth  Book  of  the  iEneid, 
or  the  iMarriage  of  i£neas  and  Lavinia. 
Napoleon,  neverthelesB,  who  suspected 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  grant 
him  any  &vor.  Louis  XVIII  appomted 
him  one  of  his  supplementary  readers, 
censor-genera]  of  the  journals,  and  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  After  the  second 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  M.  Michaud 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one  session. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
poems,  and  of  a  Literary  Journey  to 
Mount  Blanc,  and  in  some  Picturesque 
Parts  of  Savoy;  Histoiy  of  the  Empire 
of  Mysore  (2 vols.);  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Crusades,  (7  vols.) ;  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Universal  Bio^phy. 
In  1830,  lie  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  East,  in  x>rder  to  visit  the  places 
memorable  in  the  crusades,  prepoSratoiy 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  histoiy. 

Michaud,  Louis  G.,  younger  brother 
of  Joseph  Michaud,  served  in  the  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  during  the 
eoriv  campoigns  of  the  revolution ;  but,  in 
1797,  gave  up  his  commission,  in  order  to 
setde  at  Paris,  as  a  partner  with  M.  xGiguet 
in  the  printing  business.  He  and  his 
partner  oeinff  royalists,  their  press  was  fre- 
quently em^oyed  in  printing  papers  sent 
to  them  by  Louis  XVllI  and  his  brother; 
and,  for  an  offence  of  this  kind,  M.  Mi- 
chaud, in  1799,  suffered  three  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Abbaye.  After  the 
restoration,  M.  Michaud  became  king^s 
printer.  In  1816,  however,  he  lost  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  print- 
ed various  publications  hostile  to  the 
charter.  Michaud  is  the  author  of  a  His- 
torical View  of  the  first  Wars  of  Napoleon 
(2  vols.),  and  is  the  publisher  of  the  cele- 
brated Biograpkie  UnweraeUe  (Paris,  1811 
— 1828),  to  which  there  were  over  900 
contributors.  Michaud  is  the  author  of 
numerous  ardcles. 

MicHAux,  Andr6^  a  celebrated  travel- 
ler and  bottmist,  bora  at  Sartoiy,  near 
Versailles,  in  1746,  was  early  led  by  the 
example  of  his  father  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  polite  litera- 
ture. The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  on 
early  marriage^  interrupted  his  prosjpects 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  carried  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Jus- 
sieu,  and|  in  1780|  visitBd  Auvergne,  the 


Pyrenees  and  Sp^  in  c^mpsny  with 
Dekunarck  and  Thouin,  on  a  bolBiucal 
excuroon.  In  1782,  Lemonnier  obtained 
for  him  permission  to  aceoo^Miiy  Rous- 
seau, who  was  appointed  Pe  ' 


to  Persia,  and  after  spending  two  years  in 
those  parts,  Michaux  returned  with  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  and  seedsL    In  1785t, 
he  was  sent  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  out  trees  and  shrabs  lor  tbe 
establishment  at  Rambouillet,  landed  at 
New  Yoric,  and  visited  New  Jevaey,  Penn- 
Gr)rlvania  and  Maryland,  &c.    In  1787,  he 
formed  a  new  establisfament  at  Chailea- 
ton   for   the   procuring  and  preserving 
plants,  and  visited  GemnOy  Florida,  tbe 
Bahamas,  &c.     In  17^  he  examined 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
to  tbe  vicinity  of- Hudson's  bay.     Hie 
two  gardens  which  he  had  estabfished  at 
New  York   and   Charieston  were   now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  done 
much  towards  odvancinir  aifooricuitore  in 
the  U.  States.    Soon  oner  his  return  to 
PhUadelphia,  Michaux  was  sent  to  LcMiiai- 
ana  by  the  French  goverament  on  a  pub- 
lic mission,  and,  in  July,  1793,  crossed 
the  Alleijhanies,  and  descended  the  Ohio. 
The  project  in  relation  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  having  been  abandoned,  he  re- 
turned, in  December,  to  Phikiddphia,  by 
the  way  of  Virginia.    The  next  year,  he 
again  crossed   the   mountains^  and  ex- 
amined the  western  ports  of  the  U.  StatesL 
The  difficulties  which  he  hod  to  enooan- 
ter  in  these  expeditions  may  be  eaaly 
imagined    In  1796,  he  returned  to  En- 
rope,  WBs  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  hii 
valuable  collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  feund  that  out  of  60,000  motto 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  Rombouillet, 
only  a  veiy  small  number  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  revolution.    Michaiix 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  his 
salary  for  seven  years,  or  anv  empl^- 
ment  from  the  government,  and  occupied 
himself  in   preparing   materials  fbr  his 
works  on  North  America.    In  1800^  how- 
ever, he  was  attached  to  the  expedition 
of  fiaudin  to  New  Holland;  but,  after 
visiting  Tenerifte  and  the  Isle  of  Fiance, 
he  left  the  party,  and  went  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  a  lever  (No- 
vember, 18021     His  works  are  HiMn 
des    Chines  de  VAmhiqut  SepUntvmaU 
(Paris  1801,  folio,  with  36  plates,  repre- 
senting 90  species  and  16  varieties) ;  and 
Flora  BoreaU-Jimmama   (2  volsi,  8nx, 
1803,  with  52  plates,   comprising  1700 
plants,  and  about  40  new  genere>. 
Michaux,  Francois  Andi^  soa  of  the 
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preceding,  ifl  the  author  of  the  North 
American  Svlva  (5  vols.,  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia^  1817, 150  colored  engiaviDgs^ ;  and 
of  Travelfl  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nesBee  (London,  18051  (See  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  voL  xiiL) 

Michel   Anoelo,  or  MiCHEi.ANeELO. 
(See  ,^hngdo.) 

Michioan;  a  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
This  territory  may  be  viewed  in  two  as- 
pects— one,  as  presented  by  its  political 
limits,  established  by  the  acts  of  congress 
of  January.  1805,  and  April,  1818 ;  the 
other  as  exnibited  by  the  natural  bounda- 
ries by  which  it  wiU  probably  be  defined 
when  it   enters  the .  confederacy ;   and 
known  by  the  appropriate  and  more  usual 
desifpiation  of  Michigan  Proper.     The 
whcue  extent  of  country  called  Michiean, 
Hes  between  410  38^58"'  and  48°37^N. 
]a^  and  8S»  15^,  and  nearly  95<>  W.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.    That  portion  lymg  W. 
of  87^  lO'  Ion.,  comprises  the  extensive 
district  attached  to  Michigan,  and  con- 
templated to  be  set  off  and  organized  as  a 
new   territoiy.    This  latter  region,  bor- 
dering east  on  lake  Michisan,  north' on* 
lake  Superior  (neariy  half  of  which  item- 
braces),  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  con- 
necting that  Mediterranean  with  the  heads 
of  the.  Missassippi,  and  west  and  north- 
west on  the  Upper  MissisBippi,  has  been 
little   explored.     Judging   from  known 
portions  of  it,  however,  it  must  gradually 
assume,  as  its  resources  are  developed  by 
the  progress  of  improvement,  great  inter- 
est and  importance.     The  country  in- 
cluded between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivere^  and  the  western   shore  of  lake 
Michijian,  bears  a  highly  inviting  charac- 
ter.   The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  alluvial, 
irrigated  by  innumerable  veins  of  vaster. 
The  &ce  of  the  country  is  unbroken  by 
hills  of  any  magnitude.    From  its  north- 
ern exuiemity  south  to  the  Milwalky  and 
the  heads  of  Rock  river,  it  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest^  opening,  as  traced  far" 
ther  dovm  to  the  southern  bend  of  lake 
Michigan,inta  fertile  and  extensive  prairies. 
It  is  not  marked  by  that  sterility  which 
usually   distinguishes    mineral    regions. 
Explorers  have  noticed,  as  a  feature  of 
geological  interest,  the  entire  absence  of 
pebbles  upon  the  surface  of  these  prairies, 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet    The 
succeeding  stratum  is  of  clay.    More  than 
96^000,000  pounds  of  lead  were  yielded, 
bv  the  mining  district,  from  the  autumn  of 
'SM  to  that  of  ^29.    The  southern  shore  of 
lake  Superior  affi>rds  strong  indication  of 
copper.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
1829,  the  U.   States  purchased  of  the 


Winnebagoes,  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and 
Potawatamies,  a  tract  of  about  6,000,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  2,900,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
templated territory.  About  192,000  in 
the  vicinity  of  Green  bay  have  also  been 
ceded.  The  fbrmer  cession  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  mining  district  of  the  Upper 
Miasisrappi.  It  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  white  population, 
confined  chiefly  to  Green  bay  and  the 
mining  district,  is  estimated  at  6000. 
Military  posts  are  established  at  Green 
bay,  Ftairie  du  Chien,  fort  Snelling,  on 
the  Sl  Petera,  and  fort  Winneba^,  at  the 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsm  rivers. 
Settlements  are  formed,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, at  Green  bay ;  Pembina,  on  Red 
river  of  lake  Winnepeg ;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lead  mine, 
boundinjj^  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wiscon- 
sin.—nJIfur^^an  Proper  hes  between  41** 
98^  58"  and  46°  50^^  N.  lat,  and  82°  15^ 
and  87**  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  lake  Superior,  £.  by  St  Mary's  river, 
lake  Huron,  St  Clair  river,  lake  St  Clair, 
Detroit  river,  and  lake  Erie ;  S.  b^  Ohio 
and  Indiana ;  and  W.  by  a  line  dividing 
lake  Michigan  N.  and  S.  to  Big  Beaver 
island ;  and  thence  running  due  N.  to  the 
national  boundary  in  lake  Superior.  These 
limits  comprehend  about  60,500  square 
miles,  of  which  a  third,  perhaps,  is  cover- 
ed vrith  virater.  They  comprise  two  pen- 
insulas : — ^the  larger,  beinff  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  bounded  £.  by  lakes  Erie, 
St  Clair  and  Huron,  and  W.  by  lake 
Michigan,  containing  about  96,000  square 
miles;  the  smaller,  bounded  S.  by  the 
straits  of  Mackinac,  E.  by  the  river  St 
Mary,  N.  by  lake  Superior;  containing 
about  2000  square  miles.  The  former  is 
about  280  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  from 
180  to  200  broad,  £.  and  W.  From  the 
base  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  N.  as  Grand 
and  Saginaw  rivets,  the  country  has  been 
ceded  by  the  Indians.  The  lurisdiction 
of  Micb^<^n  extends  over  all  the  territory 
of  the  U^  States  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and 
N.  of  Illinois.  As  generally  indicating  its 
geological  and  mineralogical  character,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  rock  is  covered  with 
a  bed  of  alluvial  earth,  from  90  to  150  feet 
deep.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  seconda- 
ry class.  The  strata,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territoiy,  are  supposed  to  dip  S.  £. 
at  an  angle  of  about  i°  vrith  the  horizon. 
Ferriferous  sand  rock,  saliferous  rock, 
and  mill-stone  grit,  are  found  alternating 
on  die  surfiice,  at  various  points  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts  of  the  peninsu- 
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la.  Salt  roringB  oceur  <m  the  braacheB  naembleSy  in  its  soil,  forests,  form  and 
of  many  or  the  ioterior  rivers.  Bo^  iron  climate,  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  peninsa- 
ore,  lead  ore,  gypsum  aod  bituminous  la  of  Michigan.  In  the  southern  peit  of 
coal  are  found,  though  in  inconsiderable  the  territory,  the  climate  is  temperate ;  in 
quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  many  the  northern,  cold.  Snow  falls  at  Detroit 
parts  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  from  6  to  18  inches  deep,  and  renaains 
countiy  Lb  generally  leirel  or  gently  undu-  two  or  three  weeks.  The  transition  fitun 
lating.  A  strip  of  table  land,  stretching  the  cold  of  spring  to  the  heat  of  summer 
N.  and  S.,  and  assumirijg,  as  it  is  traced  is  rapid ;  from  summer  to  winter,  gradual 
N.,  the  chanEU^ter  of  a  ridge,  divides  the  and  prolonged.  As  general  characteris- 
wateis  emptying  eastward  into  lakes  Erie,  tics,  the  spring  is  wet  and  backward ; 
St  Clair  and  Huron,  from  those  passing  summer,  dry  ;  autumn,  mild  ;  winter, 
westward  into  lake  Michigan.  Itseleva-  cold  and  diy.  The  average  temperature  is, 
tion  is  estimated  to  be  300  feet  above  the  in  the  spring,  50^  of  Fahrenheit ;  summer, 
level  of  the  lakes.^  South  of  a  line  drawn  80^ ;  winter,  20P ;  autumn,  60°  to  65^  The 
due  W.  from  the  southern  extremity  of  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  St.  MaryV, 
Idee  Huron,  the  countiy  consists  of  open  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit,  which  form  con- 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Oak-pUnru.  nepting  links  in  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  varying  propor-  are  small.  They  rise  near  the  dividing 
tions  of  clay.  It  becomes  fertile  by  culti-  ridge,  and  run,  with  a  rapid  current,  R 
vation,  and  is  good  farm  land.  In  the  or  W.  Their  numerous  branches  fur> 
countiy  bordering  on  the  Kalemagoo  and  nish  abundance  of  mill-seats  in  all  parts 
St  Joseph  rivers,  prairies  of  a  black,  rich,  of  the  country.  From  the  greater  prox- 
.alluvial  soil  and  unusual  productiveness,  imity  of  the  ridge  to  the  eastern  border 
frequently  occur.  The  northern  part  of  of  the  peninsula,  the  streams  running  E. 
the  peninsula  is  in  the  occupation  of  In-i  are  of  course  shorter  than  those  which 
dians,  and  has  been  litde  explored,  except  take  a  contrary  direction.  Thev  are  akx^ 
along'  the  borders.  The  land  is  in  many  in  general,  smaller,  and  navigable  to  lea 
places  more  elevated  than  that  farther  extent  Thunder  bav  river,  emptying 
south,  and  is  covered  with  the  trees  usu-  into  Thunder  ba^,  and  Cheboiyan  river, 
ally  found  in  those  latitudes.  The  In-  into  the  straits  of'^  Mackinac,  are  the  only 
dians  raise  com  in  abundance.  The  considerable  streams  N.  of 
peninsula  between  the  straits  of  Macki-  bay. 
nac  and  lake  Superior,  as  far  as  is  known, 

The  Detroit  river  is  about  25  m.  long ;  average  br.  l^  m. ;  average  depth,  6  fathoms ; 
current,  2  m.  per  hour. 

"  St  Clair,  40  m.  long;  ship-channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  }  dl;  aver- 

age  depth,  8  fathoms ;  current,  3  m.  per  hour. 

**  St  Mary^s,  50  m.  long ;  ship  channel,  35  m. ;  average  br.  }  m. ;   cur- 

rent, exclusive  of  rapids,  1^  m. 
Lake  St  Clair,  24  m.  long;  br.  30  m. ;  cireum.  90  m. ;  depth,  20  feet 

**    Huron,  280  m.  long ;  coasted,  S.  shore,  360  m.  long ;  br.,  exclusive 

of  the  vast  bay,  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  90  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

**    Michi^,  300  m.  long ;  br.  60  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet. 

^    SuTOnor,  420  m.  long;  coasted,  S.  shore,  530;  br.  170;  med.  depdi, 

ComparaHoe  Ettmaied  Elevation  o/ihe  Lakes  above  the  Mantie,  at  High  TSde. 
Superior.  Mean  fall  of  St  Mary's  from  point  Iroquois,  60  m.  (excl.  of  rap.),  12  ft  16  in. 
Sault(fall)  StMary*s,asascertainedbygen.Gradot,Eng.dep.,|m.22      10 

Sugar  island  rapids,  4  ft ;  Nibish,  5, 9 

Huron.     St  Clair  rapids,  i  m.,  1  ft.,  6  in. ;  li  m.,  1  ft.,  6  in.,  as  ascertained 

bv  Mr.  LyoD, 3 

St  Ciair  river,  30  m.,  4  in.  per  m., 10 

St  Clair.  Detroit  river,  25  m.,  3  in.  per  m., 6       3 

Erie.        Above  Atlantic  at  high  tide,  as  ascertained  by  N.  Y.  canal  com.,  560 

ElevatioQ  of  lake  Superior, 623  ft   7  in. 

These  estimates,  except  where  exact  and  fall  of  watpr  occurs  daily,  though  ir- 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  can  be  regularly,  at  Green  bay.  It  has  also  been 
regarded  as  approximations  only.    A  rise    olwerved  at  the  southern  point  of  lake 
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Huron.  Experiments  which  have  been 
instituted,  have  failed  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  can  be  regarded  as  a  tide.  The 
animal  and  yegetat>le  productions  are  such 
as  are  usually  found  in  the  same  latitudes. 
Game,  fish,  and  aquatic  birds,  are  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.  The  civil  mvis- 
ions  of  the  territory  are  those  of  counties 
and  townships.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor  and  council ;  the 
latter  elected  biennally,  and  restricted  to 
annual  sessions  of  60  days  each ;  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  a  governor  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years ;  the  judicial,  in  a  supreme 
court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  whose 
terms  of  office  are  four  years;  circuit 
courts,  held  by  two  of  the  superior  judges ; 
and  subordinate  jurisdictions,  as  county 
courts,  magistrates,  &c.  Detroit  is  the 
seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  18  miles  from  lake 
Erie,  and  7  from  lake  St  Clair.  Its  site 
is  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  contains  about  400 
houses,  and  SOOO  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  town,  upon  the  river,  and  for  1200 
feet  back,  is  rectangular;  in  the  rear  of 
this,  triangular.  The  streets  are  from  50 
to  200  feet  wide.  Three  roads,  construct- 
ing by  the  general  government,  terminate 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ;— the  Chicago, 
leading  to  Illinois;  the  Saginaw,  to  the 
bead  of  Saffinaw  bay ;  the  fort  Gratiot,  to 
the  foot  of  mke  Huron.  A  United  States' 
road,  leading  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  has 
been  completed.  Ninety  vessels,  of  which 
40  belong  to  Detroit,  trade  to  that  port 
Their  tonnage  is  about  6000.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  port  discharge  there  regu- 
lariy,  and  have  their  outward  cargoes 
Bupptied  by  the  country.  Steam-lxMits 
go  regularly  to  Buf&lo,  arriving  and  de- 
parting da^.  There  are  nine ;  aggregate 
tonnage,  2000.  With  every  natural  fa- 
cility for  becoming  a  place  of  importance, 
the  condition  of  Detroit  has  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  precarious  support  afford- 
ed by  the  fur  trade,  the  disbursement  of 
public  moneys,  while  a  military  post,  and 
the  liberal  appropriations  by  government 
for  public  objects.  The  impulse  and 
effect  produced  by  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  surrounding  country, 
was  wanting.  This,  though  recent  in 
Michigan,  has  commenced,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  A  strong  and  increasing  tide 
of  immigration  has  set  in.  The  causes  of 
.  prosperity  once  in  action,  their  results 
will  probably  be  shown  there,  as  they 
have  usually  been  manifested  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  Michigan  Proper  ex- 
ceeds 40000.  Regular  settlements  were 
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firat  made  in  the  be^nning  of  the  last 
century.  The  government,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  was  arbitrary, 
uniting  the  civil  and  military  authority  in 
the  power  of  a  ^  commandant"  Lands 
were  held  of  the  king,  and  undergrants, 
temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  by 
his  governor-general,  to  which  feodal  rent 
was  usually  incident  The  rules  regu- 
lating the  rights  of  property,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  relation,  succes- 
sion and  devises,  were  Uiose  of  the  Frepch 
customary  law,  called  coutume  de  Pcais^ 
as  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  These  were  abrogated, 
as  to  fbrtlier  recognition  in  the  territory, 
in  1810.  In  1763,  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada  were  ceded  to  £ngland.  Hy 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  this  country  was 
transferred  to  the  U.  States.  From  this 
period,  the  English  government  ceased  to 
exercise  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  it 
In  1796,  under  Jay's  treaty  of  "94,  pos- 
session of  these  upper  posts  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  American  government  The 
North-western  territory  was  ceded  by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  the  U.  States,  and,  in 
1787,  congress  parsed  an  ordinance  for  its 
^vemment ;  amended  in  1789,  to  adapt 
It  to  the  new  government  of  the  U.  States, 
which  had  taken  eftect  in  the  interim. 
The  expenses  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  salaries  of  the 
^vemor,  secretary,  council,  superior 
judges,  district  attorney  and  marshal,  all 
appointed  by  the  general  government,  are 
defrayed  by  the  U.  States ;  those  of  the 
county  and  township  governments  by  di- 
rect tax.  A  delegate  to  congress  is  elect- 
ed biennially,  who  may  debate,  but  not 
vote.  The  qualifications  necessary  to 
su£[rQge  are — to  be  a  free  white  male  of 
age;  citizenship;  a  year's  residence  in 
the  territory;  payment  of  a  county  or 
territorial  tax.  J»y  the  articles  of  com- 
pact, slavery  is  prohibited.  The  number 
of  Indians  withjn  the  peninsula,  is  esti- 
mated at  9000;  within  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  at  40,000.  Those  in  the  penin- 
sula are  Chippewaa,  Potawatamies  and 
Ottawas,  and  are  kindred  tribes.  The 
Potawatamies  live  on  reservations  of  land 
in  the  St  Joseph  country.  The  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  of  Thunder  bay,  Sagi- 
naw, and  river  au  Sable,  own  all  the 
peninsula  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  forks  of  Grand  to  the  source  of 
Thunder  bay  rivef.  They  are  huntere 
and  trappers.  The  Ottawas  are  the  most 
agricultural  in  their  habits,  and  a  band  of 
tUs  tribe  have  a  flourishing  settlement  at 
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L*Arbre  Crocfae,  on  the  western  coast  of 
lake  Huron.  The  bordeiB  of  St  Cltdr 
river  and  lake,  rivers  Detroit,  Raisin,  Clin- 
ton, and  Plaisance  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Raisin,  are  settled  1^  French  inhab- 
itants. They  occupy  a  belt  of  land  on 
the  bordere  of  these  streams,  three  miles 
broad.  They  are  civil,  honest,  unobtni- 
sive  and  industrious,  with  little  educa- 
tion, and  essentially  deficient  in  enterprise. 
Michigan,  Lake  ;  one  of  the  five  great 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
these  states.  It  has  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory on  the  east,  Indiana  on  the  south, 
and  is  connected  on  the  north-east  vrith 
lake  Huron,  by  the  strait  of  Mackinac. 
Its  length  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
its  breadth  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  aver- 
age depth  about  900  feet  The  distance 
from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  161  miles.  Lon.  84°  40^  to  87° 
&  W. ;  lat  41°  IS',  to  45°  35^  N.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Hutclilns,  10,868,000 
acves.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
wholesome,  and  contain  many  kinds  of 
fish.  In  the  north-west  |)art  there  are  two 
largo  bays,  Noquet's  and  Green.  (For 
other  particulars,  see  Michigan  Territory.) 

MlCHILlMACKINAC,OrMACKINAC;  S  pOSt- 

town  and  military  post  in  Michigan.  It 
is  situated  upon  an  island  in  the  strait 
connecting  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michi- 
gan ;  the  best  authorities  now  give  to  the 
town  and  island  the  name  MaacinaCj  and 
to  the  county  of  which  the  town 'is  the 
capital,  and  the  stnut  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, that  of  MackUiTnackiTiac.  The  com- 
mon pronunciation  is  McKk-i-naw,  and 
the  name  is  not  unfrequently  vnitten  in 
this  manner.  The 'island  is  about  nine 
miles  in  circuit  The  town  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  on  a  small 
cove,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  steep  clifi^ 
150  feet  high.  It  consists  of  two  streets 
parallel  wim  the  lake,  intersected  by  oth- 
ers at  right  angles,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jodl,  and  several  stores.  The 
population  of  the  county,  in  1830,  was 
877.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  fur-trad- 
ers, and  during  the  sumopter  is  visited  by 
tliousands  of  Indians,  on  their  way  to 
Drummond's  island.  On  a  cliff  nbove 
the  town  is  the  fort  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  300  feet  above  the  lake ; 
and  it  affords  an  extensave  view  of  the 
lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  Lon.  84°  40^ 
W.;lat45°54'N. 

Michilimackinac,Straits  of;  a  chan- 
nel connecting  lake  Michigan  with  lake 
Huron,  40  miles  long  fi^m  east  to  west, 
and  4  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  i>art 


M1CKI.E,  William  Julius^  an  Kngiwh 
poet,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
received  his  education  at  Edinbuish.     At 
first  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  bre^wer, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  devoted  himself  to 
hterature,  and  removing  to  London,  was 
noticed  by  lord  Lyttleton.    In  1765,  fae 
was  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  in 
the  Clarendon  printing-office  at  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Concubine,  in  imitation  <^  Spenser,  re- 
published with  the  title  of  Sir  Maityn. 
He  afterwards  edited   Pearch^s  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  4  vols,  supplementary  to 
that  of  Dodsley.    In  1775,  appeared  his 
principal  production,  a  translation  of  the 
Lusiad  or  Camoens.     Prefixed   to  the 
poem  is  a  historical  and  critical  Introduc- 
tion, including  a  life  of  Camoens ;  and 
the  woric  itself  is  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the 
translator. .  In  1778,  Mr.  Mickle  accom- 
panied commodore  Johnson  as  his  secre- 
tarv  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon ;  and  died  in 
17^8.    His  poetical  works  were  published 
collectively,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1807,  with  a 
biographical  memoir. 

Micrometer  ;.  an  instrument  fitted  to 
telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the  ofcgeci- 
glass,  for  measuring  small  angles  or  dis- 
tances,, as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c.  Various  forms  have  been 
given  to  this  instrument  by  dififerent  au- 
thors, and  various  claims  have  been  uig- 
ed  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  It 
seems,  however,  to  belong  to  Gascoigne, 
an  Englishman,  though  it  is  dou&ul 
whether  Huygens  did  not  also  invent  the 
one  which  he  used,  vrithout  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  of  the  former.  Under  all 
the  forms  of  this  instrument,  tlie  princi- 
ple of  operation  is  the  same,  wmch  ia, 
that  it  moves  a  fine  wire  parallel  to  itsdf, 
in  the  plane  of  the  picture  of  an  object, 
formed  in  the  focus'of  the  telescope ;  and 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  measure  with 
tlie  greatest  precision  its  pexpendicukr 
distance  from  a  fixed  wire  in  the  same 
plane,  by  which  means  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  the  planets,  and  odier  small 
angles,  are  exactly  determined.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — ^Let  a 
planet  be /viewed  through  a  telescope, 
and  when  the  parallel  wires  are  opened 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  appear  to  touch 
exactly  the  two  oppoeste  extremities  of 
the  duic  of  the  planet,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  perpendicukr  distance  between  the 
wires  is  then  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 

Microscope.    The  histoiy  of  the  mi- 
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crowope  ib  veiled  in  considerable  obecu- 
lity,  and  among  die  modems  the  discoy- 
ery  of  this  instrument  has  been  claimed 
by  several  individuals.  The  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquainted  with 
it  in  one  of  its  forms;  for  Seneca  says, 
^Letters,  though  minute  and  obscure, 
appear  larger  and  clearer  through  a  glass 
bubble  filled  with  water."  In  &e  middle 
ages  this  knowledge  was  lost  The  in- 
vention of  the  modem  instrument  is  at- 
tributed by  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathe- 
matician UuygenSy  to  a  countryman  of  • 
bis,  named  Drebell,  who  constmcted 
them  about  1621,  or  31  years  ailer  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Borelli  at- 
tributes it  to  Jansen,  the  reputed  contriver 
of  the  telescope;  Viviani  to  Galileo. 
The  firat  microscope,  consisting  of  two 
double  convex  lenses,  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  F.  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  w];io 
dates  ins  invention  from  1618.  The  nu- 
merous forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  heads  of  single,  com- 
pound refimcting  and  compound  reflect- 
mg  microscopes.  The  dieory  of  the 
single  microscopt  may  be  thus  explained. 
We  all  know  that  at  a  small  distance  we 
see  more  distinctly  than  at  a  large.  If 
we  look  at  two  men,  one  200  feet  distant, 
the  other  100  feet,  the  former  will  appear 
only  half  the  height  of  the  latter,  or  the 
angle  which  the  latter  subtends  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  will  be  twice  that  sub- 
tended by  the  former.  Hence  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  an 
object  to  the  eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear. 
Now  if  to  render  the  parts  of  a  minute 
object  distinguishable,  we  bring  it  very 
near  the  eye  (suppose  within  one  or  two 
inches),  it  wiU  become  very  indistinct  and 
confused,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object,  and  the  power  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  not  being  sufiicient  to  col- 
lect the  rays  whereby  an  image  of  the 
object  may  be  formed  on  the  retina  at 
the  proper  distance  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Now  if  we  employ  a  single  micro- 
scope, which  consists  of  a  convex  lens 
usually  mode  of  glass  (though  any  other 
transparent  substance  would  have  the 
same  power  in  a  sreater  or  less  degree]^ 
and  mounted  in  a  brass  setting,  and  place 
it  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  the 
former  being  in  the  focus  of  the  ^lass, 
the  diverging  rays  from  the  object  will  be 
refracted  and  rendered  paraUel  b^  the 
lens,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  a  distinct 
and  near  view  of  the  object.  The  in- 
crease of  apparent  magnitude  obtained  by 
die  employment  of  lenses,  is  proportion- 


ed to  the  difference  of  the  distance  of  aa 
object  fh)m  the  lens  and  the  distance 
when  seen  without  its  assistance.  This 
latter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 
eye^  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Some  measure 
therefore  must  be  assumed  as  a  standard, 
before  we  can  express  the  amplifying 
power  of  a  lens  so  as  mutually  to  have 
the  same  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject. Some  authors  adopt  ten  inches  as- 
the  standard  of  the  focus  of  the  eye,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  and  its  deci- 
mal character  makes  it  a  convenient  mul- 
tiplier or  divisor.  With  this  decimal 
standard  we  can  determine  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  lengtli, 
or  formed  of  any  substance  (me(fia). 
Thus  if  we  have  a  lens  which  requires 
for  distinct  vision  the  object  to  be  one 
inch  from  its  centre  (in  a  double  convex), 
we  must  divide  the  standard  ten  by  one 
which  will  eive  ten  as  the  magnifying 
power.  If  the  lens  require  the  object  to 
be  l-25th  of  an  inch  distant,  its  magnify- 
ing power  will  be  250.  We  have  called 
the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 
ten,  because  tiie  length  of  the  object  is 
increased  ten  times ;  but  ais  its  breadth  is 
also  increased  ten  times,  the  real  magni- 
fying power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten, 
or  a  hundred.  The  common  form  of  the 
magnifiers  employed  for  microscopes  is 
double-convex,  and  they  should  be  made 
as  thin  as  possible ;  for  the  wandering  or 
spreading  out  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  an  object  when  refracted  by  a  lens 
■with  spherical  surfaces,  whereby  an  in- 
distinctness is  produced  in  its  image,  will 
be  decreased,  as  the  square  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lens  employed,  and  the  loss 
of  light  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  less 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thin. — ^Within  a  few 
vears,  diamonds  have  been  formed  into 
lenses  in  consequence  of  their  high  re- 
fractive power,  whereby  we  can  obtain 
lenses  of^  any  degree  of  magnifying  im>w- 
er  witii  comparatively  shallow  curves, 
and  as  |the  diBpersion  of  color  in  this  sub- 
stance is  as  low  as  in  water,  the  lens  is 
nearly  achromatic.  Next  to  the  diamond 
the  sapphire  possesses  all  the  powers  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  perfect  mag- 
nifiers, and  presents  less  difficulty  in  their 
construction ;  hence  the  expense  of  em- 
ployii^  it  is  considerably  less. — ^A  com- 
pound refracting  microscope  is  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  or  more  convex 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  enlarged  im- 
age of  the  object  is  formed,  and  tiien  by 
means  of  the  other  employed  as  an  eye- 
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glass,  a  magnified  reDresentadoii  of  the 
enlarged  image  is  obtained.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  lenses  of  a  com- 
pound microscope  are  placed  from  each 
other  must  always  exceed  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengths,  in  order  that  the  im- 
age may  be  formed  by  the  object-glass 
in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye-glass. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  con- 
structed of  almost  all  possible  dimensions, 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  to  that  of  20 
feet ;  but  from  experience  it  appears  that 
whenever  their  magnitude  is  augmented 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effect  is  di- 
mimshed,  though  we  suppose  the  am- 
plifying power  of  both  microscopes  the 
same. — The  solar  microscope  consists  of 
a  common  microscope  connected  with  a 
reflector  and  condenser,  the  former  be- 
ing used  to  throw  the  sun's  light  on  the 
latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  illumi- 
nate the  object  place^  in  its  focus.  This 
^  object  is  also  in^  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
scopic lens  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it  to  a 
wall  or  screen  (sometimes  a  combination 
of  two  magnifying  lenses  is  used).  The 
magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  focal  distance  of  the  obiect- 
glass  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
wall  or  screen  from  the  object-glass  is 
less.  The  principle  of  the  lucernai  mi- 
croscope is  the  same,  except  that  a  lamp  is 
used  mstead  of  the  sun  to  illuminate  the 
objects ;  this  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern, 
to  screen  the  light  from  the  observers. 

Microcosm  (from  fifcp«(,  little,  and  irmr/tof, 
the  universe) ;  the  name  given  to  man  in 
the  times  when  astrology  fiourished,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  his  organization  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  organization  of 
the  universe,  called  in  this  case  maerocos- 
Tnos  (from  itdxpoiy  meaning  great,  and  koc/ioc, 
the  universe).  The  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  man  were  made  to  correspond  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  imiverse ;  and  en- 
gravings are  found  in  works  of  that  time, 
in  which  man  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  surrounded  by  lines  indicating 
the  various  connexions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs.  This  idea  owes  its 
origin  partly  to  the  importance  which 
early  ages  attributed  to  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe.  The  earth  is  at 
first  always  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe  ;  the  heavens  are  a  mere 
dome  over  the  earth,  to  give  light,  &c. ; 
and  man,  the  present  lord  of  the  earthly 
creation,  is  considered  .actiuilly  the  lord 
o  all  the  creation.  Close  relations  be- 
tween him  and  the  vast  cosmological 
phenomena  are  then  imagined.     But  the 


rgress  of  science  makes  man  modeA. 
shows  him  that  he  belongs  only  to 
one  period  of  a  small  {danet. — AScro* 
cosm  is  still  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
man, 

MicRoscopicAi.  AirnLiLi.8,  or  AifnrAi<- 
cuLts.    JhfdmalcuU  in  a  general  sense  de- 
notes a  small  animal.     It  is  here  used  to 
denote  one  so  minute  that  its  form  and 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.      Microscopical 
animals  may  be  deseribed  as  more  or  less 
*translucid,  destimte  of  members,  and  in 
which  no  vestiges  of  eyes  have  yet  been 
discovered.      They   are    contractile    in 
whole  or  in  part,  possessed  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  nourish  themselves  exclu- 
sively by  absorption.    If  particles  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  are  a  few  day^ 
infused  in  the  most  limpid  water,  on  ap- 
plying the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  the 
microscope,  innumerable  such  animals  of 
various  shapes  are  discovered.     These 
have  been  denominated  infusory  an^nai' 
cvhs.    They  are  also  foimd  in  the  mud 
of  ditches,  the  scum  of  stagnant  watera, 
&c.    The  origin  of  animalcules  is  a  point 
of  extreme  difficulty,^  because  their  exist- 
ence seems  solely  dependent  on  the  ad- 
ventitious union  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  a  simple  fluid.    There  is 
great  reason  to  conclude  that  their  germs 
exist,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  in  the 
macerating  substances,  or  even  in  the 
fluid  itself  and  are  gradually  unfolded 
according    to    circumstances.      Among 
these,  heat    and  putrescence  seem  the 
most  indispensable.    The  degree  of  beat 
to  which  infusions  may  be  exposed,  and 
still  produce  animalcules,  is  veiy  difl^rent 
The  smaller  species  still  originate  after 
infusions  have  been  subjected  to  312^ 
Fahr.  in  close  vessels.    These  appear  to 
be  capable  of  withstandmg  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  heat  than  the  larger  animal- 
cules.   Milk,  blood,  urine  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids  abound  with  animalcules  after 
standing  a  certain  time,  though  hi  their 
natural  state  they  do  not  contain  them. 
Tliere  is  no  certain  law  with  regard  to 
the  particular  species  produced  oy  any 
particular  mfbsion.    In  general,  several 
different  species  will  be  exhibited,  which 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  others  ; 
and  sometimes  where  there  are  myriads 
of  one  kind,  a  solitary  animalcule  of  a 
remote  jpnus  is    found    among    them. 
Vinegar  is  full  of  minute  eels,  which  are 
also  found  in  paste.    Miiller  conceives 
that  the  sea  abounds  in  animalcules  pecu- 
liar to  itself  and  Spallanzani  observes 
that  vegetabAe  substances  dissolving  in 
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BUL  water  produce  swanps  of  animal- 
culea.  The  minuteness  of  animalcules 
surpasses  the  conception  of  the  human 
mind.  Leeuwenhoek  calculates  that  the 
size  of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the 
size  of  a  bee  to  that  of  a  horse ;  a  hun- 
dred others  will  not  exceed  the  thickness 
of  a  single  hair;  and  ten  thousand  of  a 
different  species  may  be  contained  in  the 
space  occupied  by  a  grkin  of  sand.  The 
most  power^l  microscopes  can  only  dis- 
cover points  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  g^radu- 
ally  decreasing  until  they  become  imper-, 
oeptible  to  the  view.  The  shape  of  ani-' 
malcules  is  infinitely  diversified:  one  is 
a  long  slender  line ;  another  is  coiled  up 
like  an  eel  or  a  serpent ;  some  are  circu- 
lar, elliptical  or  globular;  others  resem- 
ble a  triangle  or  a  cylinder.  Some  re- 
semble thin,  flat  plates,  and  some  may  be 
compared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated 
seeds.  One  is  like  a  funnel;  another 
like  a  bell ;  others  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  object  fiuniliar  to  our  senses.  Cer- 
tain animalcules,  such  as  the  proteus 
dUffiiunSy  can  chan|pe  their  figure  at  pleas- 
ure, being  sometimes  extended  to  an 
immoderate  length,  at  other  times  con- 
tracted to  a  pomt.  One  moment  they 
are  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  com- 
pletely flaccid ;  and  then  various  eminen- 
ces ynXL  project  firom  the  surfiice,  altering 
them  apparently  into  animals  entirely  di^ 
ferent  Their  peculiar  motion  is  not  less 
remarkable.  Li  several  species  it  consists 
of  incessant  gyration  on  the  head  as  a 
centre,  or  round  a  particular  point,  as  if 
one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse.  The  pro- 
gression of  others  is  by  means  of  leaps  or 
undulations ;  some  swim  with  the  velocity 
of  an  arrow ;  the  eye  can  hardly  follow 
them.;  some  drag  their  bodies  along  as  if 
with  painful  exertion,  and  others  seem  to 
remain  in  perpetual  rest.  Their  food  is 
not  yet  indisputably  ascertained.  Proba- 
bly it  consists  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  and  they  also  prey  on  each  other. 
They  propagate  by  effgs,  by  living  foetuses, 
and  bv  a  portion  of  the  body  being  de- 
tached. Whether  they  have  any  union 
of  sexes,  like  the  larger  animals,  is  keenly 
contested.  The  mmie  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  animafeules,  by  division  into  two 
or  more  parts,  was  first  observed  by  M.  de 
SausBure.  If  one  of  the  kinds  of  animal- 
cules propagating  in  this  manner  is  isolat- 
ed in  a  watch  grass,  the  traces  of  a  con- 
traction around  the  middle  of  the  body 
becomes  visible,  which  marks  incipient 
division.  The  stricture  soon  increases 
insensibly,  and  the  animal  then  somewhat 
resembles   a   blown  bladder  tied   tight 


across.  The  contraction  gradually  auff- 
ments,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  lengui 
changed  into  two  spherules  connected  by  . 
a  single  t>oint  At  last  they  separate,  and 
two  perroct  animals  are  produced.  Other 
kinds  divide  in  different  manners,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  describe.  We  will 
mention  only  the  voltoox  globator,  a  ^bular 
animalcule  of  a  greenish  color,  visible  by 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  fi^equendy  found  in 
the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  abound- 
ing with  growing  vegetables^  as  well  as 
those  in  a  decomposing  state.  Its  mode 
of  progresaon  is  by  revolving  on  itself 
like  a  sphere ;  whence  its  name.  This 
animalcule  consists  of  extremely  transpa- 
rent membranaceous  substances,  contain- 
ing minute  globules  irregularly  dispersed 
within  it.  On  examination  with  a  very 
powerful  magnifier,  the  globules  appear  to 
be  so  many  young  volvoxes,  each  provided 
with  its  diaphanous  membrane,  and  within 
that  again  is  involved  another  race  of  de- 
scendants. Some  observers  have  discov- 
ered even  down  to  the  fifth  generation  in 
the  parent;  others  have  not  been  able  to 
see  farther  than  the  third.  When  the 
volvoxes  have  attained  a  certain  maturity, 
the  included  young  begin  to  move ;  they 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent,  and 
successively  escaping  fit>m  the  investing 
membrane,  swiin  about  When  all  have 
lefl  it,  the  common  envelope,  or  mother, 
becomes  motionless,  bursts  and  d^ppears. 
Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly  increase 
in  size ;  their  included  globules  likewise 
crow,  thev  begin  to  move,  the  parent 
Bursts,  ana  the  young  swim  at  large.  By 
isolating  diese  animals  in  watch-glasses^ 
the  thirteenth  successive  generation  fix>m 
a  single  parent  has  been  obtained.  The 
dan^rs  to  which  animalcules  are  exposed 
infinitely  exceed  those  attendant  on  the 
'larger  animals,  not  only  from  the  noxious 
qualities  imparted  to  infusions  but  fix>m 
evaporation.  According  to  MfiUer,  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  species  are  destroyed, 
and  toudly  dii^lved,  by  ample  contact 
with  the  air.  Some  he  has  seen  decom- 
posed on  approaching  the  edffe  of  a  drop ; 
and  others,  amidst  the  rapidity  of  their 
course,  have  been  dissolved  in  a  moment. 
Too  much  heat  and  cold  are  alike  fatel  to 
them ;  the  angyiJJUt  of  vinesar,  howevei\ 
can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doc- 
tor Power  remarks  that  the  vinegar  may 
be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  over, 
and  they  will  still  remain  as  lively  as  ever. 
Some  animalcules  can  be  revived  after  the 
vital  functions  have  been  suspended  for  a 
long,  perhaps  an  unlimited,  time.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  wheel  ani- 
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mal,  a  aingular  animalcule.  When  the 
water  contuninff  this  animal  er^Miatea, 
it  becomes  languid,  the  ah^  altera,  and 
the  animal  to  appearance  died.  Its  figure 
is  now  80  diminiahed  and  distorted  as  to 
have  litde  resemblance  to  the  living  ani- 
maL  It  grows  diy  and  hard ;  yet  the  an- 
imal may  sdll  be  revived,  on  beinff  mois- 
tened, after  days,  months,  and  even 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  those  which 
have  been  dead  for  years,  revive  as  soon 
as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few 
hours.  Fontana  revived  them  after  beinff 
dr^  for  two  years.  The  presence  of  sand 
with  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  revival  Animalcules  are  found  in 
the  seminal  fluid,  but  in  none  of  the  other 
fluids  of  the  animal  body,  if  recent 

Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele, 
was  an  ancient  king  of  Phrj^a,  of  whom 
many  &bles  are  related.  His  story  has 
the  ruAveii  of  a  nursery  tale.  While  he 
was  yet  in  the  cradle,  the  ants  put  com  in 
his  mouth,  and  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
that  he  would  acquire  ereat  riches.  When 
he  was  king,  and  Bacdius  was  travelling 
through  Phrygia,  Silenus  lost  his  wa;^, 
and  strayed  to  the  court  of  the  king.  Mi- 
das hospitably  entertained  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  back  to  Bacchus,  who  pennit- 
ted  Midas  to  choose  whatever  recompense 
he  pleased  Midas  requested  that  every 
thing  hQ  touched  might  become  sold,  and 
the  cod  granted  his  wish.  But  when  even 
his  food  was  transformed  into  gold  at  his 
touch,  he  implored  Bacchus  to  take  back 
the  Altai  privilege.  The  god  then  com- 
manded bim  to  go  up  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  to  dip  his  h^  in  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  and  afterwards  to  bathe  in  it 
Th6  property  of  transforming  every  thing 
into  gold  was  then  transferred  to  the  wa- 
tera  of  the  Pactolus.  Pan  and  Apollo  vp- 
pointed  Midas  and  Tmolus  their  umpires 
m  a  musical  contest  Midas  gave  to  the 
syrinx  of  Pan  the  preference  over  the  lyre 
of  Apollo^  and  was  therefore  punished  by 
the  latter  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Hence 
the  phrase  ears  <^  Mdaa^  often  bestowed 
upon  i^orant  critics.  Midas  now  ex- 
erted hunself  to  conceal  this  ornament  of 
his  head  by  his  royal  cap ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  uncover  his  head  under  the 
hands  of  his  hair-dreaser ;  and,  although 
the  king  ordered  secrecy  under  the  se- 
verest penalty,  yet  the  secret  weighed  up- 
on the  barber  so  heavily  that,  to  unburden 
his  mmd,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  whispered  init,<<kinff  Midas  has  ass's 
ears,"  and  then  covered  up  the  hole. 
Soon  after  weeds  sprang  up  on  this  spot, 
whlchy  'when  moved  by  the  wind,  mur- 


mured the  words  of  the  baiber.    Hms 
the  secret  was  diyulijpBd. 

Middle  Ages  ;  mat  period,  in  the  faia- 
toiy  of  Europe,  which  begins  virith  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
and,  by  some  historians,  is  considevBd  to 
end  with  the  reformation ;  by  others^  with 
•  the  discovery  of  America ;  b^  otbera,  with 
the  conquest  of  Constantmople ;  and 
again,  hf  some,  with  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  pnnting ;  all  of  which  may  be  right, 
according  to  the  special  purpose  of  the 
historian.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  the 
middle  ages  embrace  that  period  of  hialoiy 
in  which  the  feudal  system  was  estab- 
lished and  developed,  down  to  the  most 
prominent  events  which  necessarily  led  to 
Its  overthrow,  thouah  its  consequences 
and  influence  are  still  very  observable  in 
the  suites  of  Europe.  (See  Feudal  ^S^sfen, 
and  Cidoahy,)  The  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  are  often  termed  the  dark  qgea^ 
— a  name  which  they  certainly  desem. 
Still,  however,  the  destruction  of  die  Roman 
institutions,  by  the  irruption  of  bartiQrous 
tribes,  is  often  unduly  lamented,  and  the 
beneficial  consequences  attending  it  over- 
looked. True  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
acquisitions,  which  had  cost  mankind  ages 
of  toil  and  labor,  were  lost  in  the  genml 
wreck,  and  only  regained  by  the  efforts  of 
many  successive  generations ;  the  floweis 
of  civilization  were  trampled  under  foot 
by  barbarous  warrion;  the  civil  devel- 
opement  of  society  suffered  a  most  severe 
shock ;  those  nations  to  which  Roman 
civiiizafion  had  extended  previous  to  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  were 
Uirown  back,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their 
primeval  baii)ari8m,*and  the  unruly  passion 
ror  individual  independence  in  the  north- 
em  tribes,  greatly  retarded  the  devek>pe- 
ment  of  public  and  private  law,  and,  in 
some  countries,  has  entirely  prevented  a 
regular  civil  constitution.  Though  we 
admit  all  this,  we  ask  whether  those  who 
deplore  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  are 
well  aware  of  the  enormous  degree  to 
which  Roman  civilization  had  degene- 
rated ?  While,  howevOT,  the  injuiy  wUdi 
the  world  suffered  from  the  destruction 
of  Roman  civilization,  has  been  often  over- 
rated, there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clasB 
of  persons,  who  laud  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  rudeness  of  the  feudal 
ages,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  exaggeration, 

*  These  nations,  in  point  of  civil  instilntions, 
hftd  undoubtedly  advanced  much  bejood  the 
German  tribes,  whom  the  victories  of  Anninlos 
(which  preserved  them  independent  of  Rome) 
had.  at  the  same  time,  prevented  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  Roman  law  and  social  orgaai- 
satioD. 
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much  like  that  of  certnin  philoeophen, 
who  have  treated  the  savage  Mate  as  that 
best  fitted  to  nourish  and  preserve  vir- 
tue, the  one  showing  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, the  other  of  man.  Any  one  may 
speculate  as  he  pleases  on  such  subjects, 
but  such  speculations  are  fbreign  to  the 
spirit  of  history,  whose  fnooer  office  is  to 
state  ftcts,  and  show  the  innuence  of  past 
ages  on  the  succeeding;  The  feudal  sys- 
tem filled  Europe  with  poweriul  bar- 
ons, poBsesnng  large  landed  estates,  and 
commanding  the  services  of  numerous 
armed  adherents,  and  with  inferior  lorde^ 
protected  by  the  former.  They  were  all 
poeaessora  of  land,  with  arms  perpetually 
in  their  hands,  too  proud  to  fellow  any 
laws  except  those  of  honor,  which  thev 
had  themselves  created,  and  despisingsaU 
men  of  peaceful  occupations  as  ignoble, 
created  to  obey  and  to  serve.  If,  there- 
fere,  the  classes  not  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tary caste  wished  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, they  could  succeed  only  by 
union,  which  would  afford  them  the  means 
of  mutual  protection,  and  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  various  callings  unmolested, 
and  thereby  acquire  wealth  in  money  and 
goods,  which  would  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  landed  poesesBions  of  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy.  This  necessity  gave  rise 
to  citiesL  Small  cultivators,  at  fint  under 
the  protection  and  superiptendence  of  the 
counts,  bishops  and  aobots,  to  whom  they 
subsequently  became  so  formidable,  arose, 
and  attained  (particulariy  in  the^elevetith 
century)  through  their  own  industry  and 
skill,  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  aooa 
to  obtain  it  by  ferce.  They  did  not  re- 
main stationary ;  but  small  states  began  to 
0OW  into  great  ones;  and  the  most  of 
them  became  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge 
no  superior  except  the  highest  authority 
of  the  country  to  which  diey  belonged. 
Strong,  high  walls,  impenetrable  by  the 
rude  militaiy  art  of  the  time,  secured,  in 
conjunction  vrith  die  valor  of  the  citizens, 
the  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  protected 
them  from  the  tyrants  of  the  land ;  well- 
ordered  civil  institutions  preserved  peace 
and  prosperity  within,  and  were  secured 
by  the  wealth  acquired  by  tnde  and  man- 
uiacturing  industry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
themselves,  attracted  by  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  cities,  established 
themselves  there,  and  were  ambitious  of 
obtaining  the  offices  of  government  in 
these  commonwealths.  In  feet,  the^  soon 
usurped  th^  exclusive  possession  of  them, 
in  many  of  the  cities.  The  looser  the 
social  organization  in  any  state,  and  the 


more  intolerable  the  pride  of  the  nobili^, 
the  greater  became  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  cities,  which  grew,  at  length, 
so  great  that,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these 
republics  were  formidJ>le  even  to  die 
emperor.  In  Arragon,  the  third  estate  was 
fiilly  developed  as  earhr  as  the  twelfth 
.  century.  In  England  the  cities,  in  con- 
junction with  tl^  barons,  obtained  the 
Magna  ChartOy  in  1315,  and,  in  Fiance, 
they  increased,  in  consequence,  fix>m  the 
cireumstance  that  Louis  the  Fat  and  his 
succeesors,  particulariy  Philip  the  Fair, 
200  years  after  him,  foimd  it  their  best 
policy  to  protect  them  against  the  nobility, 
and  mereny  increase  their  own  means  of 
resisting  tliat  order.  But  the  cities  of  these 
countries  never  attained  the  importance 
of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.  What 
angle  cities  could  not  accomplish,  was 
efilMsted  by  the  union  of  several ;  aa  the 
league  of  tne  Lombard  cities  in  Italy ;  the 
Hanseatic,  Rhenish  and  Suabian  leagues, 
in  Germany  (see  jBofy,  and  Hanseatie 
League),  uipoired,  at  the  same  time,  as 
great  and  formidable  powers.  Under  the 
protection  of  such  associations,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  walls  of  the  cities,  all  arts  and 
trades,  and  every  kind  of  civilization, 
made  rapid  progress.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant inventions,  which  we  now  prize  so 
highly,  originated  among  the  citizens  of 
these  small  free  states^  or  were  suggested 
by  their  active  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing spirit  With  constitutions  similar 
to  those  of  antiquity,  the  same  spirit  q>- 
peared  to  be  awakened ;  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Rome, 
are  feimd  ip.  the  free  slates  of  Italy,  where 
even  the  climate  resembled  that  of  the  re- 
publics which  had  perished  1500  years 
before.  There  was  the  same  love  of 
country,  strict  morals,  and  valor,  the  same 
(but  more  violent)  party  contests,  the  same 
changes  of  administration,  and  ambitious 
intrigues,  the  same  (thoui^  difierently  di- 
rected) love  of  arts  and  ukowledge.  But 
the  communities  were  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  domineering  Bp|ri( 
of  the  timM,  which  they  opposed  The 
overwhelming  power  of  individuals,  so 
dangerous  to  dl  free  states,  became,  through 
this  spirit,  doubly  formiddi>le,  and  compel- 
led the  oppressed  portion  of  the  dtizens, 
in  the  same  distress  which  had  given  rise 
to  their  parent  city,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  means  of  relie£  They  bound 
themselves  together  fer  the  protection  of 
their  rights.  Such  associanons,  usually 
formed  anKmg  people  of  the  same  trade, 
and  having  fer  tneir  object,  next  to  secu- 
rity fitim  external  enemies^  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  internal  order  in  these  stonny 
times,  were  caUed  carpcraiwnsy  or  guilds^ 
and  were  under  the  direction  of  a  master. 
l!he  strictest  rej^ulations  appeared  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  thM  object  No 
one,  without  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  yeaiB,  and  advancing  through  certain 
degrees,  could  become  a  memW.  At  a 
later  peiiod,  admission  into  the  corpora- 
tion was,  purchased  by  individuals  who 
did  not  follow  the  business  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  wished  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  associations.  For  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  corporations  be- 
came so  powerfhl  as  to  obtain  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government 
of  the  cities,  which,  until  this  period,  the 
nobility  had  mostly  retained  in  their  own 
hands.  The  corporations  now  taught 
them  that,  as  they  contributed  not  to  the 
prosperi^  of  the  city  by  their  industry,  it 
did  not  become  them  to  govern  it  The 
nobihtv,  so  fiu:  as  they  continued  in  the 
city  after  this  removal  fiom  power,  pre- 
served themselves  in  close  connexion,  and 
those  who  resided  in  the  country  formed 
eonfederacies  against  the  power  of  the 
cities.  Associations  which,  to  the  best 
men,  appeared  the  only  means  of  security 
fiom  the  disorders  of  the  time,  became  so 
univeisal,  that,  almost  every  where,  persons 
of  the  same  trade  or  profession  were  close- 
ly united,  and  had  certain  laws  and  regula- 
tions among  themselves.  Knowledge  it- 
self'in  the  universities,  was  obliged  to  do 
homage  to  this  spirit,  and  the  liberal  arts 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  fettered  by  the  restraints  of  corpo- 
rations {eeeMastar-nngen),  so  that  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  arts  was  prevented  Grora 
attaining  that  perfection  which  the  secure 
life  of  die  city  seemed  to  promise  them; 
for  nothing  more  impedes  their  progress 
than  that  pedantry,  those  prescriptive  and 
compulsory  rules,that  idolatrous  veneration 
for  old  institutions,  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  associations.  So  also  the  most 
remaxicable  institution  of  that  time,  its  char- 
acteristic production — chivalry — exhibit- 
ed all  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporations. 
War  was  the  profession  of  the  nobles. 
No  one  of  their  order,  who  was  not  a 
knight,  could  bear  a  lance  or  command 
cavalry ;  and  the  services  of  years,  as  an 
attendant  or  squire,  were  necessary  to 
entide  even  one  of  the  highest  order  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight  But  squire,  knight  and 
baron  were  all  inspired  with  the  same 
spirit  of  honor,  pride,  love  and  devotion. 
The  religious  zeal  of  the  middle  ages 
produced  actions  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  cooler  spirit  of  our  time.     We  see 


hundreds  of  youths  and  maideiifl,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  shutting  themselves 
up  in  gloomy  wuls,  or  retiring  to  wild 
deserts,  and  spending  thdr  lives  in  prayer 
and  penance ;  we  yearly  see  thouBsndHy 
barefoot  and  fasting,  traveUing  many  hun- 
dred miles,  over  sea  and  land,  to  pny  at 
the  grave  of  their  Master ;  we  see  hundreds 
of  tnousands  thronging  thither,  fitMn  age 
to  age,  with  the  cross  and  sword,  at  the 
risk  of  life,  to  deliver  the  Hol^  liand  from 
the  pollution  of  infidels.    This  enthusias- 
tic spirit  was  peculiarly  suitable  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  the  age;  but  ambitious 
men  artfully  turned  it  to  their  own  selfi^ 
purposes.    Intolerance,  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews  and  heretics,  the  luxurious  splen- 
dor of  the  papal  court,  and  the  all-embrac- 
ing system  of  thehierarehy,  wne  the 
unoappy  firuits  of  this  mistaken  spirit.    In 
opposition  to  the  secular  power,  resdng  on 
the  feudal  S3rBtem,  and  supported  odIv  by 
armies  of  vassals,  the  pope  formed,  fiom 
the  archbishops,  bishops  and  priests^  still 
more  ^chm  the  generals  of  religious  ondeis, 
provincials,  ablx>ts  and  monks,  an  immense 
army,  invincible  through  its  power  over  the 
conscience,  and  through  the  spiritiud  wes^ 
ons  which  belonged  to  it  and  to  its  head. 
From  the  generu  belief  in  his  posseaskMi 
of  the  power  to  make  happy  and  unhappy 
in  both  worids,  to  bind  and  loose  for  eter- 
nity, the  pope  ruled,  with  absolute  sway, 
the  minds  of  Christians.    All  the  kings  of 
the  West  acknowledged  him  as  the  living 
vicegerent  of  Christ    Manv  were  vassafe 
to  him ;  many  tributaiy ;  almost  all  obe- 
dient and  subject  to  him,  or,  in  a  sboit 
time,  victims  of  a  vain  resistance.    At  the 
time  in  which  littie  idea  was  entertained 
of  restraininff  princes  by  consututi<»ial 
laws,  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  times 
allowed  them  to  dare  whatever  they  couki 
do,  it  was  an  inestimable  advantage  that 
the  pope  aided  the    people  for  centu- 
ries in  opposition  to  their  usurpations ;  but 
the  luxuiy,  cruelnr,  ambition,  and  hostility 
to  the  dimision  of  knowledge,  which  per- 
vaded the  clergy,  fi^om  the  pope  down  to 
the  lowest  mendicant  friar,  has  left  a  de^ 
stain  upon  these  times.    In  vain  did  men 
like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Waldenses, 
Wicklifie,  Huss,  lyid  their  followers,  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  the  hierarchy   by 
reminding  the  people  of  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  primitive  church.     Tbey 
found  their  contemporaries,  accustomed  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  not  yet  ripe 
for  fineedom  of  mind,  and  inattentive  to 
their  remonstrances ;  and  their  noble  en- 
deavois,  in  a  great  measure,  failed.    The 
hierarchy  was  able  to  erect  new  bul- 
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iffarks  against  new  enemies ;  mendicant 
twdeia  and  the  inquiation  were  instituted 
to  prevent  the  dawning  light  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  from  entering  the  kingdom 
of  daikneas;  ezconmiunicationB  and  in- 
terdicts held  Christendom  in  terror ;  tUl  at 
leng^f  when  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
difSision  of  a  free  spirit  of  invesdsation, 
the  establishment  of  a  more  ratioiul  order 
in  monarchies,  and  the  cooling  of  reIlf|ious 
enthusiasm,  announced  that  the  middle 
ages  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Luther 

Eroclaimed  that  Europe  would  no  longer 
B  held  in  leading-stnngs.  l^e  agps  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  full  of 
battles  and  adventures,  of  pride  and  dar- 
ing, of  devotion  and  love,  must  have  been 
poetic  times.  The  kniffhts  were  particu- 
larly dii^weed  to  poetic  views  by  lives 
spent  between  batde  and  love,  festive 
piomp  and  religious  exercises.  Hence 
we  see  poets  first  appearing  among  the 
knights  m  the  twelfth  century.  In  south- 
em  Fiance,  where  chivalry  was  first 
establiabed,  we  see  the  fust  sparks  of  mod- 
em poetry..  The  Proven^  Troubadours, 
who  i>rincipaUy  sung  at  the  court  of  Be- 
renganus  of  Txiulouse,  are  the  founders 
of  iL  Soon  after  them,  die  French  Trou- 
v^res  {mhUtrien)  and  the  German  Minne- 
singers  moM  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the 
Itanans  at  msC,  from  mistrust  of  their  vul- 
mr  tongue,  in  the  Provencal;  and  the 
Kngiish,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
Frrach  language.  But  die  minstrels  soon 
formed,  among  the  latter  also,  a  nar 
tional  poetry;  and  the  Italians,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  great  Dante  brought  the 
Tuscan  dialect  into  honor,  otairusd,  by 
the  improvement  of  it,  a  high  poetic  fame. 
In  Spain,  the  Catalonian  poetry  was  the 
same  as  the  Proven^  Ixit  the  Casdlian 
and  Fortugueae  boirowed  more  fiom  the 
Arabians.  With  lyric  poetry  die  epic  was 
also  developed  in  great  beauty  and  power. 
Its  mystic  tone,  its  indefinite  longing  for 
something  more  elevated  than  the  reali- 
ties of  earth,  entitle  vm  to  distinguish  this 
epic  fixxn  the  ancient,  by  the  name  of 
roirumlic.  (See  Bommiiie.)  Theromandc 
epics  of  the  middle  agjBS  are  mosdy  confined 
to  three  cycles  of  stones.  Italy  remained  a 
strsnger  to  these,  but  her  great  Dante  was 
worth  them  all,  and  stm)d  high  above 
them,  thou^  the  tone  of  love  imd  devo- 
tion which  {nedominates  in  his  poem, 
mtmg  fSrom  the  charscter  of  the  times. 
The  first  of  these  cycles  of  stories  is  the  tru- 
fy- German  ^/Mungem,  and  the  stories  of 
SUgfrM^Matt,  JMbfick  ofBeme^  Otmi, 
Ihtgdietriteh  and  Wi^(Mdnck,  and  odier 
heroesof  thetime  of  the  genend  migration 
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of  the  nations,  which  belonff  to  it  Next  to 
these  stories  stand  the  equidiy  old  tales  of 
the  British  king  Arthur,  his  Round  Table, 
and  the  Sangnmlj  which,  in  accordance 
with  old  British  or  Cymric  ftbles,  were 
sung  in  France,  and  afterwards  by  German 
minstrels,  and  to  which  Titurd,  Parzwalj 
J^rUtan^  hoainy  Lohengrin,  Chwmn,  Dan- 
iel of  Blumenihal,  the  EndumUr  MerHnj 
and  others  belong.  To  these  two  was 
added  a  third,  originally  French,  collection 
of  stories,  of  Chariemagtjie  and  hia  Petrg^ 
of  Roland,  the  EnchanUr  MalegyB,  and  the 
Four  Sons  of  Hawnon.  The  romance  of 
Amadis  die  Gaul  belongs  peculiariy  to  the 
Spanisl],  and  to  neither  of  these  three 
collection&  (See  Chwdlry.)  Besides 
these  subjects,  the  poetic  appetite  of  the 
middle  ages  seized  upon  the  historic 
events  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  par- 
ticularly the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  crusades,  likewise  upon  Scripture 
histor}',  and  even  uoon  the  subjects  of  the 
ancient  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  for 
new  poetical  woik&  But  whether  firom 
p<^tica]  causes,  or,  as  we  believe,  fix>m 
the  downfidi  of  chivalry,  and  firom  an  in- 
creasing spirit  of  reflection,  the  last  cen-, 
tunes  of  the  middle  ages  were  highly 
unfiivoreble  to  poetry.  The  voice  of  the 
minstrel  was  almost  entirely  silent  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Spain,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  Italy  had  now  its  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,Bnd£ngland  itsChau- 
cer.  In  the  thuleenth  century,  there  was 
not  a  story  in  the  cycles  above-mentioned, 
which  was  not  eagerly  sung  by  many 
poets ;  and  more  than  1400  love  songs,  by 
136  poets  of  this  century,  aret  contained  in 
the  Manesse  collection  alone  (see  Manease) ; 
but  hardly  a  single  poet  appeared  among 
the  knighti,  after  the  fourteenth  century.' 
The  epic  poems  of  former  times  gnive 
place  to  prose  romances,  in  which  3ieir 
stories  were  diluted,  and  the  fvric  poetry, 
in  France  and  Germany,  fell  into  the 
hide  hands  of  the  Master-smgers  (q.  v.), 
who,  by  a  studied  observance  of  rules, 
preserved  its  formal  existence.  So  did  it 
continue  till  the  fifteenth  century,  which^ 
attentive  only  to  the  great  events  that 
were  in  preparation,  uid  the  struff^es 
which  preceded  them,  and  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  reflection  from  which  they 
proceeded,  was  fiu:  removed  from  that 
fifee  flow  of  feeling  which  had  oven  birth 
to  the  poetry  of  the  past  time.  It  was  not 
tin  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
eariy  spirit  of  poetry  lived  oiUy  in  remem-^ 
brance,  that  Ariosto  took  the  storiea  of 
Charlemagne'^  peers  fimn  the  nursery, 
and  gave  them  new  dimity.    Spain  and 
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England  receiTed  a  new  national  poetiy 
from  Cervantea  and  Shakspeare.  But 
how  great  is  the  difference  between  these 
creative  ^niuses,  complete  masters  of 
their  subjects,  who  poured  fbrth  their 
whole  souls  in  their  poetiy,  so  that  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
feeling  which  inspires,  the  fimcy  which 
adorns,  or  the  understanding  which  regu- 
lates them,  and  whose  humorous  (often 
ironical)  tone  proclaims  them  the  off- 
spring of  modem  times,  and  those  simple 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  who  took  the 
world  as  it  was,,  and  were  rather  the  or- 
gans of  the  spirit  of  poetiy  in  the  people, 
dian  independent  poets !  Among  the  arts 
of  the  middle  ages,  architecture  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  character.  In 
the  noblest  buildings  of  antiquity,  the  form 
of  the  first  rude  dwelling-houses  is  not  to 
be  mistaken;  they  appear  only  as  the 
ornamented  forms  of  abodes  which  ne- 
cessity created,  and  can  only  be  called 
fine  buildings ;  but  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  age  was  founded  on  a 
deep  and  mat  conception.  This  concep- 
tion, whidi  appears  in  the  union  of  the 
grandeur  of  great  masses  with  the  most 
finished  delicacy  of  parts,  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  wond.  The  other  arts, 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  came  fit>m  Greece  into  the 
Western  worid,  attained  their  greatest 
splendor,  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  (See  Gtrman 
Pawiing,  and  Ralian  Jht)  The  weak 
side  of  the  middle  iu;es  is  the  scientific. 
The  youthful  spirit  of  the  time,  bent  upon 
action,  could  not  devote  itself  to  a  seden- 
tary Ufe  and  continued  study.  The  efforts 
of  Charlemagne,  to  encourage  science  and 
instruct  the  people,  hardly  produced  any 
ofiect  beyond  his  lifb ;  for  they  were  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Several  centuries 
after  him,  the  German  tribes  considered  no 
knowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing 
the  lance  and  the  steed.  The  iMubansm 
was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  laity,  even 
the  most  distinffuished,  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  He  who  was  instructed 
in  these,  was  considered  a  distinguished 
scholar,  and  he  who  obtained  more  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  mathematics  or  natu- 
ral science,  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  bein^  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  But  me 
monks,  bv  their  retired  mtuadon,  and  the 
leisure  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by 
the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ritual  required,  were  driven  to  a  more 
literaiy  employment,  to  which  they  were 
educated,  in  the  schools  of  the  cathedrals 


and  convents.    But  their  litenixy  labon 
were  confined  to  the  copyiof  of  the  old 
writers,   particulariy  die  fiidbm   of   the 
church,  and  to  accounts  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  times  in  meacre  cfarotricles. 
Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  them. 
Through  their  activity  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  times,  mateiiab  and  in- 
citements  to   new   improvements^  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  to  us; 
and  ftom  their  annals  we  gather  our  onfy 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  manneis  of 
that  time.    Moreover  the  Latin  litemture, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  people  of 
the  West,  not  merely  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
church,  but  in  science  and  public  transac- 
iions,  produced  a  ceitain  agreement  in 
their  general  character,  which  contributed 
much  to  Momote  intercourse  and  improve- 
ment.   The  East  has  no  middle  age,  like 
that  of  Europe  ;   yet   the    introduction 
of  Mohanmiedanism  and  the  Arabic  lite- 
rature, make  epochs  there.     But  as  the 
spirit  of  man  is  hostile  to  a  partial  devel- 
opement,  in  the  eleventh  century  the  need 
of  thinking  was  again  felt  in  Europe ;  the 
taste  for  knowledge  awoke,  here  and  there, 
partiy  by  means  of  the  monasteries,  but 
afterwaids  through  the  arts  and  indoatiy 
which  prevailed  in  the  cities ;  study  was 
encouraged  by  Henry  II  of  England,  the 
Hobenstaufen,  St.  iJouis,  the  Alphonsos 
and  other  intellectual  princes.   From  these 
times  (the  periods  or  Lanfivnc,  Abelard, 
John  of  Salisbury,  and  others),  the  middle 
ages  produced  distmguished  individuals, 
v^om  the  coldness  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  cause  of  science  only  urged 
to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  it.    Meantime 
the  necessity  was  felt  of  defending  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  against  unbelid' 
and  heresy.    This  led  to  Uie  sharpemng 
of  the  intellect  by  dialectics ;  hence  the 
church  dogmatics,  or  theology,  was  fona- 
ed,  fix>m  which  philosophy  at  length  pro- 
ceeded.   As,  in  scholastic  "theology,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  were  early  received 
as  authority ;  so,  in  the  domain  of  laws,  the 
Roman  code  soon  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency ;   and   the  jurisconsults  of 
that  time  were  never  weary  in  studying 
it,  learning  it  by  heart,  and  explaining  it  by 
glossaries  and  illustrations.    The  students 
of  philosophy  pursued  the  same  course 
with,  the  sumle  Aristotle,  for  whom  the 
middle  ages,   although  acquainted  with 
him  only  through  Arabic  translatioiis,  or 
rifacmentoa,  had  an  unbounded  raped 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  progres 
of  philosophy,  these  commentaries^  gkeses 
and  abrid^ents  occasioned  the  nedect 
oftheoriginaL    When  the  union  of  soiol- 
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an^  in  particular  places,  gave  birth  to 
univeraitieSy  these  receired  the  stamp  of 
the  time,  both  in  the  corporate  character 
which  was  given  them,  and  the  absorbing 
interest  which  was  taken  in  the  study  of 
dialectics.  Only  junspmdence,  theology, 
and  what  was  called  phUogophy  (which 
was,  in  &ct,  tiie  art  of  disputing  with  sub- 
tilty  upon  every  subject^  were  ULught;  and 
these  sciences,  especially  rince  the  mid- 
dle of  die  twelfth  century,  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  tinkling  of  scholastic  sophistry. 
Medicine,  as  regards  any  usefiil  purpose, 
was  taught,  at  this  time,  only  by  some 
Arabs,  and  students  of  Salemo  who  had 
been  instructed  by  them;  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  a  slave  of  astrology,  and  an 
object  of  speculation  to  ionorant  impos- 
tors, principally  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Philology  flourished  in  the  time  of  Lan- 
franc  and  Abekrd,  but  was  asain  foi^ot- 
ten  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  charac- 
ter of  what  was  taught  at  this  time,  teach- 
ers stood  in  high  esteem^  and  the  highest 
academic  rank  was  considered  equal  to 
knighthood.  The  universities,  on  their  side, 
showed  themselves  worthy  such  honor  by 
their  .independence  of  pope  and  prince. 
With  all  Its  worthleBsnesa,  the  disputa- 
tious  spirit  of  the  time  had  this  good  effect, 
that  truths  were  advanced  and  maintained 
in  the  universities,  which  were  alarming 
to  die  vigilant  hierarchy;  and  Luther's 
theses,  in  Wittenberg,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  bring  on  the  reformation, 
and  thereby  to  the  shedding  of  new  light 
upon  science.  Vet  the  reformation  did 
not  (as  many  are  inclined  to  believe)  give 
the  first  signal  for  higher  intellectual  en- 
deavore  and  freedom  of  thought;  it  was 
rather  produced  by  this  striving  and  this 
fireedom,  which  had  ori|;inated  some  cen- 
turies before,  with  the  flight  of  the  Greek 
scholara  from  Constantinople,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  lovers  of  science  among 
the  princes  of  Italy,  and  had  shone  fortii, 
ev%n  in  Germany,  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Deventer,  in  Wessel,  Erasmus,  Celtes, 
Reuchlin,  and  others.  But  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  men,  with  the  rise  of  the 
sun  of  the  new  day,  the  romantic  twi- 
light of  the  middle  aces  Aided  away. — We 
shall  now  give  briefly  the  chief  epochs  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  leaving 
more  copious  details  to  the  articles  on 
particular  countries  and  men.  The  for- 
mation of  separate  Germanic  states  suc- 
ceeded the  general  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  was  followed,  after  some  hun- 
dred yeaiB^  by  the  universal  monarchy  of 


Charlemagne.  This  had  onlv  a  short 
continuance ;  but  it  ^eft  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
a  spiritual  head,  and  under  the  temporal 
protection  of  the  newly-revived  Roman 
empire— an  idea  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages.  New  mcKliflcations  of  the  European 
states  after  the  fall  of  the  Cartovingians : 
the  devastations  of  ne^  tribes  of  barba- 
rians ;  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south,  of 
the  Normans  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  Hungarians  in  the  east,  all  of  whom, 
at  length,  became  subject  to  the  German- 
ic power.  Colonies  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  From  these 
romantic  adventurere  especially  proceeded 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  made  its  way 
through  all  Europe.  Christianity  gained 
a  ft>oung  among  die  Sclavonian  tribes. 
Struggles  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar power  convulsed  Christendom.  The 
idea  of  their  unity,  as  well  as  of  knight- 
hood, is  ennobled  in  the  crusades,  whose 
success  these  discords  frustrated.  Origin 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  third  estate.  Com- 
merce with  the  East,  ^  means  of  Italy 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  Corruption  of  the 
clergy,  at  two  epochs,  after  Chariemagne 
and  «dfter  Gregoiy  VII.  Mendicant  orders, 
and  the  inquisition.  Decline  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Desola- 
tion of  these  countries  by  private  warftve. 
Other  kingdoms  are  now  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  solidity.  The  flourishing  of 
new  arts  and  knowledge.  Universities. 
The  popes  humbled  by  their  dependence 
upon  France  and  the  great  schism. 
Councils  at  Constance  and  Basle.  Sub- 
ejection  of  the  Greek  empire ;  hence  the 
formidableness  of  the  Turkish  power  to 
the  west  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
diffusion  of  learning  by  the  fugitive  schol- 
ara of  Constantinople.  Printing.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  a 
way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  Reform- 
ation. (See  Hallam's  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  diaring  the  Middle  Jges  (3d  edit., 
Lonaon,  1822) ;  Berington's  ijUermry  His- 
tory of  (he  Middle  •^ges,  etc.  (London,  1814] ; 
SismondFs  Hi$t,  da  Ripubliques  Baliennes 
(3d  edi^  Paris,  1825) ;  ftiih's  Handbueh  der 
GesekiehU  des  MUtelaUers  (Beriin,  1818); 
Rehm's  Handbuek  der  Creschichte  des  Ma- 
tehUers  (Marb.,  1821  seq.,  2  vole.) 

MiDDLEBuao ;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  kingdom  of  Holland,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
ton.  3°  37'  E.*^  lat.5P  3(y  N. ;  population, 
13^i00.  The  town-house  was  formerly  a 
rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the 
year  1256.    It  has  six  Calvirust  churches^ 
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^md  an  atfaeDflOum  or  academy,  which 
«flbrds  nearly  the  same  course  of  insmic- 
tion  as  a  univenity.  The  ibrtifications  oi 
Middlebui^  were  formerly  very  strong,  but 
are  not  now  kept  in  repair.  It  preeerves  its 
circular  mouna  of  earth,  divided  into  bas- 
tioiMS  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch.    (See  J\rethfirland$.) 

MiDDLSBuar ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
oi  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  both 
sides  of  Otter  creek ;  32  miles  south  of 
Burlington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  and  51 
south-west  of  Montpeiier ;  Ion.  73°  1(K  W. ; 
Jat  43°  5(y  N :  population,  in  1820, 2535 ; 
in  1830, 3468.  It  has  extensive  manu&c- 
tures  and  considerable  trade.  It  contains 
a  coun-house,  two  academies  (one  for 
males  and  one  for  females),  a  college,  a 
printing-office  (which  issues  a  weekly 
newspaper),  three  churches,  one  for'Con- 
gregationalists,  one  for  Methodists,  and 
one  for  Episcopalians.  The  width  of  the 
river  here  is  aoout'170  feet,  and  there 
are  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular,  which 
afford  water-power  for  many  mills,  &c. 
There  are  two  cotton  manu&ctories,  a  nail 
manufactory,  and  a  marble  manufactory. 
The  marble  here  wrought  is  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  manu&ctory.  It  is  of 
good  quality,  and  in  great  abundance. 
The  amount  manu&ctured  annually  has 
been  sold  for  about  $8000.  Besides  these, 
there  are  various  other  manufactures  in 
the  village.  Middlebuiy  college  was  incor- 
porated m  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
on  ground  elevated  342  feet  above  lake 
Champlain,and  is  a  respectable  and  flour- 
ishing seminary.  The  funds  of  the  col- 
leffe  are  not  lar]pe,  having  been  formed 
solely  from  individual  grants.  There  are 
two  colle^  buildings,  one  of  wood,  three 
stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and 
20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  stu- 
dents. The  college  ubrary  contains  (in 
1831)1846  volumes ;  the  students'  libra- 
ries, 2322.  The  number  of  students  is  99 ; 
whole  number  that  has  been  graduated, 
509.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  toler- 
ably complete.  The  board  of  trustees, 
styled  ^  the  president  and  fellows  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college,"  is  not  limited  as  to  num- 
ber. The  (executive  government  is  com- 
posed of  a  president,  five  professors,  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  two  tutors. 
The  commencement  is  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  August  There  are  two 
vacations ;  one  from  conomefkicement,  hve 
weeks,  the  other  fix>m  the.  first  Wedneeh 
day  in  January,  eight  weeks. 

MiDDLETON,  Ck>nyerB,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  polemical  writer,  ww  bom  at 
York,  in  1683,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.     He  became  a  stu- 
dent, and  aftervrards  a  feUow  of  Tiinity 
college,  Cambridge^  in  which  atuaiioD  Ik 
attracted  some  notice  by -his  quarrel  with 
the  oelebrated  doctor  fientley  (q.  v.),  tbe 
master  of  his  college.     In  17S£4,  he  nated 
Italy,  and,''on  his  return,  puMisfaed  a  tnct 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  held  in  little  esteem  by  die  an- 
cient Romans;  and,  in  1799,  appeared  bis 
Letter  from  Rome,  on  the  confonnitT  be- 
tween popery  and  ]>aganiBm.    Not  long 
after,  he  obtained  the  Woodwaidian  pro- 
fessorship of  mineralogy,  which  he  held 
till  1734,  when  he  was  chosen  librsiian  to 
the  univernty.    In  1735,  he  published  a 
Dissertation   concerning   the   Origiu  of 
Printing  in  England.    His  greatest  literay 
undertaking  was  the  Histoiy  of  the  Ufe 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1741),  in 
which  he  displays  an  intimate  acqutipt- 
ance  with  his  subject,  accompanied  wicb 
a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  style  and  lan- 
guage which  entitle  him  to  rank  annnf 
the  principal  modem  historians  of  Eng- 
land.   In  1743,  he  published  the  Epistks 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Bretus 
to  Cicero,  with  the  LAtin  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  a  pre&tory  DisseitatioD,  &c 
In    1747,    doctor    Middleton    published 
his   Free    Inouiry  into  the    Miraculous 
Powers    which    are    supposed   to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  eariiest  Ages  through   several  suc- 
cessive Centuries.    This  treatise  broa^ 
on  the  author  the  imputation  of  infidel- 
ity, and  occasioned  a  warm  controvei^. 
which  was  continued  after  his  death,  ia 
1750.     His   miscellaneous    works  have 
been    published   in  U  vols.,  4to.,  and  5 
vols.,  8vo. 

MiDDLEToir,  Arthur,    a  distinguisbw 

rriot  iu  the  revolutionary  war  of  the 
States  of  America,  was  of  a  highly  k- 
spectable  English  lineage.  His  gnom- 
ther  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standii^ 
and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  his  father,  Henry,  wa»  ow 
of  the  presidents  of  the  first  contineDW 
congress.  The  son  was  bom  in  the  year 
1743,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  nvc^ 
South  Carolina.  He  was  sent,  at  aa  ea^ 
age,  to  Endand,  to  be  there  educated.  He 
was  first  pkiced  at  the  well-known  school 
of  Harrow  on  the  HiU,  whence,  at  the  a^ 
of  fourteen,  he  was  transffvrod  to  thrt  w 
Westnuuster.  In  both,  he  made  p^ 
p»roficiency  in  the  Cheek  and  Laan  ctoj- 
sica.  Having  passed  regidarly  ^J^,^ 
Westminster  school,  he  was  entered,  W" 
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tween  the  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen,  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  left  this 
institution  in  his  twenty-second  year,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  mor- 
al man.  After  visiting  manjr  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  passed  two  years  m  making  the 
tour  of  Europe.  In  1773,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  his  birth-place.  In  the  fol- 
lowing -year,  he  enxaged  warmly  on 
the  4Bde  of  the  colomes,  in  the  disputes 
between  them  and  the  mother  country. 
■  As  a  member  of  the  first  council  of  safety 
chosen  by  the  proyincial  congress  of 
South  Carolina,  he  advocated  and  sug- 
gested the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures.  After  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for 
South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  in  the  conf^ress  of  the  U.  States,  then 
convened  at  Philadelphia.  In  this  capaci- 

S^  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
ence.  He  and  Hancock  formed  a  joint 
domestic  establishment,  and  exercised  a 
munificent  hospitality,  which  was  deemed 
salutary  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Middleton  held  his  seat  until  1777, 
always  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  post  of  eovemor  of 
South  Carolina  was  ofifered  to  him  in 

1778,  but  he  declined  it  because  he  could 
not  approve  the  new  constitution  which 
vras  Uiat  year  fimned  for  the  state.    In 

1779,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  acainst  the  British, 
who  afterwards  ravaged  his  plantation  and 
rifled  his  mansion.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  their  prisoner ;  in  November, 

1780,  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and,  in 

1781,  was  included  in  a  general  exehanee 
of  prisoners,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 
Soon  afler  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina a  representative  in  congress.  In  1782, 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  elected 
him  to  the  same  station.  When  the  rev- 
olutionary contest  terminated,  Mr.  Mid^Ue- 
ton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
terwards served  in  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  rec- 
onciliation of  parties.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  elegant  and  philo- 
sophical ease.  Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an 
immense  loss  of  property  by  his  course 
durinff  the  revolution.  In  November, 
1786^  he  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  caused  his  death  Jan.  1, 
1787.  He  has  beenjustly  described  as  <*  a 
model  of  private  worth  and  public  vinue; 
accomplianed  in  letters,  in  the  sciences 

40* 


and  fine  arts ;  a  firm  patriot,  and  enlight- 
ened philanthropist" 

MiDDLETOWN ;  s  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
capita]  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  34 
miles  above  its  mouth ;  15  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  25  north -north-east  of  New 
Haven;  Ion.  729  54'  W.;  lat  41°  35^  N.: 
population,  in  1820, 2618,  and,  including 
the  township26479;  in  1830,  including  the 
township,  6B92.  The  Indian  name  was 
MaUabeieek,  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  two  banks, 
and  houses  of  public  worship  for  Congre- 
gationalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  In 
1816,  Middletown  owned  more  shipping- 
than  any  other  town  in  Connecticut  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  Hartford,  and  other 
towns  on  the  river,  are  registered  here. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  Two 
miles  above  the  city,  within  the  township, 
there  is  a  village  called  MtddUtown  Uppir 
Houses^  containing  a  post-ofiice.  Two 
miles  fiom  the  city,  there  is  a  lead  mine, 
which  was  wrought  during  the  war.  A  col- 
lege has  been  established  at  Middletown, 
styled  the  WttiUyan  UmversUy,  which  com- 
menced instruction  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1831. 

MiDiANiTEs ;  an  Arabian  tribe,  repre- 
sented, in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Midlan,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2),  and  described  as 
engaged  at  an  early  period  in  a  commerce 
with  Effypt  They  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Moob  (Arabia  Petnea),  to  the  south-east 
of  Canaan.  One  portion  of  th«m  inhabit- 
ed the  country  to  the  west  of  mount  Sinai ; 
another  portion  dwek  on  che  east  of  the 
Dead  sea.  The  Midianitish  women  hav- 
ing entered  the  Jewish  camp  and  seduced 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was-directed  by  the 
hord  to  send  12,000  men  into  their  coun- 
iny,  and  cut  off  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
the  virgins.  This  order  was  executed,  and 
the  victors  brought  off  a  rich  booty  of 
32,000  viivins,  675,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen, 
and  61,000  assea 

Mid  wiFERT  is  the  art  of  aiding  and  facil- 
itating childbirth,  and  of  provimnf  for  the 
preservation  of  the  healtn  and  life  of  the 
mother  during  and  after  her  delivery.  It 
is  founded  on  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal science.  Midwifery,  in  some  form,  ham 
been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
even  among  the  rudest  nations,  although 
it  was  at  first  yery  defective,  and  consist- 
ed, probably,  only  in  the  most  obvious 
and  mdispensable  manual  applications  and 
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aids.  Even  in  the  most  cultivated  Diftions 
of  antiquity,  this  art  was  in^a  low  state. 
The  ImeUtes  had  th^ir  midwives.  The 
firet  acaounts  of  scientific  male  midwifery 
are  to  be  found  amonff  the  Greeks  of  the 
affe  of  Hippocrates  {who  died  357  B.  C). 
I^m  the  Writings  of  that  period,  we 
learn  that  the  obstetrical  art  had  then 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  last  cenmry.  Notwith- 
standing, there  was  much  that  was  wrong 
and  iniudicious  in  their  system,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  proper  means  of  assist- 
ance was  made  use  or.  They  often  con- 
tented themselves  with  invoking  Uithyia, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth.  Among  the 
Romans,  midwifery  was  confined  to  a  few 
simple  aids,  and  sacrificing  to  Juno  Luci- 
na,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over 
childbirth.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
that  the  Roman  women  commonly  em- 
ployed midwives;  but,  in  difficult  cases, 
the  physicians  were  called  in.  These 
were  either  Greeks  living  in  Rome,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
they  drew  their  knowledge  chiefly  from 
Greek  authors.  To  this  epoch  belong 
particularly  Soranus  (100  A.  D.)  and 
Moschion,  who  composed  the  first  man- 
ual of  midwifeiy  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  science  was 
very  much  neglected :  it  was  confined  to 
the  cutting  of  the  foetus  from  the  body  of 
the  mother,  in  case  of  her  death  before 
delivery.  In  consequence  of  the  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  popes,  who  con- 
ferred the  professorships  in  the  newly- 
established  schools  on  the  monks,  and 
gave  them  tUe  privilege  of  practisibg 
physic,  while  they  strictly  prohibited  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  both  to 
the  physicians  and  laity  (1215)>  the  obstet- 
ric art  became  more  confined  to  internal 
and  superstitious  applications,  and,  indeed, 
generally  sunk  into  the  hands  of  women, 
monks,  peasants,  and  other  ignorant  per- 
sons. When  they  had  exhausted  their 
medical  skill,  the  saints  were  invoked, 
images  and  relics  were  hung  upon  the 
woman  in  labor,  &c.  The  art  continued 
in  this  state  till  die  sixteenth  cenmiy.  At 
this  time,  the  improvements  in  printing 
and  engraving  gradually  introduced  a  bet- 
ter era,  since  the  surviving  works  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians  were  mul- 
tiplied, the  intellectual  intercourse  among 
men  became  more  general,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  found  a 
wider  field.  At  this  period,  the  business 
of  midwifery  was  so  exclusively  in  the 


hands  of  women,  that  it  was  disgnoe- 
ful  for  a  man  to  engjage  in  it    Such  an 
undertaking  was  coiSsidered  as  an  aborai- 
nable  attempt  on  the  virtue  and  honor  of 
the  female  'sex,  and  he  who  ventured  upoD 
it,  as  a  magician.     Id  HambuT)^,  in  ISSl, 
one  Veites  was  condemned  for  this  of- 
fence to  the  flames.    Several  books,  how- 
ever, were  published  for  the  better  iostrur- 
tion  of  midwives  in  their  profession.  Wie 
first  was  by  Eucharius  Roslein,  at  Wonns, 
called  the  Rose-Garden  for  Mdmves  ami 
pregnant  Women  (1513).     The  science  of 
anatomy,  which  was   now  more  freely 
studied  and  patronized,  also  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  raidwifeir, 
m  which  Vesalius,  in  Padua  (1543),  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himsel£    The  phy- 
sicians and  sui^ons  turned  their  attentioD 
only  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science. 
but  the  latter  gradually  proceeded  to  tlie 
practice  of  it,  by  perfomung  the  Caesareiiii 
operation  on  women  who  had  died  in 
childbirth  (which  was  now  not  only  per- 
mitted,  but   commanded    by  law),  and 
gradually  undertaking  other  operations  on 
women  pregnant  and  in  labor.    Ffbocis 
Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  published  o 
treatise,  in  1581,  in  which"  he  brought  ser- 
eral  proofe  of  the  possibility  of  safely  p^- 
formmg  the  Ciesarean  op^ntion  on  ih^ 
Uving  mother,  and  it  was  he  who  fiisi 
gave  this   operation    its   present  name. 
After  the  publicatiozi  of  this  treatise,  the 
operation  was  fi[«quently  peSformed  wi 
the  living  subject,  both  in  and  out  of 
France,  and  .sometimes  even  when  it  w*' 
not  unavoidably  necessary.   Pincau,  a  sur- 
geon in  Paris,  first  sutecssted,  in  1589,  tbe 
section  of  the  pubes,  by  the  obscnratioiis 
which  he  communicated  on  the  separation 
which  takes  place  between  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  for  the  purpose  of  fecilitating  biitli. 
when  made  difficult  by  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  pelvis.    In  Germany,  mid- 
wifery long  remained  in  an  imperfect  rtate : 
tVie  midwives  were  generally  ignorant,  and 
men  were  seldom  employed ;  while,  m 
France  and  Italy,  it  was  alr^dy  a  common 
thmg  to  call  in  the  aid  of  phymciaDS  and 
surgeons.    A  sui^ieon  of  Paris,  Clement, 
distinguished  in  the  practice  of  midwifei}) 
who  had  attended  La  Valiere,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV,  m  her  deliveiy,  fi^ 
received  the  name  of  aecoucheur  as  a  title 
of  honor.     The  surgeons  were  so  ^^ 
pleased  with  the  name,  that  they  gradually 
adopted  it  as  a  general  appellation.  Hem)' 
of  Beventer,  a  suijeon  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  who,  in  1701,  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish midwifery  on  scientific  priDcipl<^ 
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In  Franeej  where  the  art  had  risen  to 
higher  perfection  than  in  other  countriea, 
a  school  for  midwives  was  eatabJiahed  in 
the  Hdtd  DUuy  in  1745.  The  history  of 
the  origin  and  invention  of  the  forceps, 
that  hi^y  usefUl  instrument  in  midwife- 
17,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Be- 
tween 1660  and  1670,Chamberlen,  a  Lon- 
don surgeon,  professed  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  with  which  he  was  able  to 
terminate  the  most  difficult  labors  without 
injuring  either  the  mother  or  child;  but 
he  kept  this  discovery  to  himself,  and,  in 
1688,  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  sold 
'  it  to  certain  practitioners,  who  turned  it 
to  their  profiL  It  was  thus  kept  secret 
among  certain  persons  for  a  lon^  time. 
At  latt,  Palfyn,  a  fiunous  anatonust  and 
surgeon  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  got  some 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  caused 
one  to  be  made,  1723.  Some  species  of 
forceps  appear  to  have  been  known  even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  the  merit 
of  Chamberien's  mvention  consisted  in 
making  the  bbdes  separable,  and  capable 
of  being  locked  together  after  having  been 
introdt^ed  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  child.  It 
was  afterwards  verv  much  improved,  es- 
pecially by  Levret,  m  Paris,  1747,  Plevier, 
m  Amsterdam,  1750,  and  Smellie,  in  Lon- 
don, 1753.  The  art  of  midwifery  was 
also  perfected  by  the  writings  and  in- 
strucuons  of  these  men.  Gerikiany,  too, 
produced, several  men  of  eminence  in  this 
department  of  the  medical  art,  who  were 
not  on^famous  for  their  operative  skUl, 
but  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  midwifery  by  their  observations,  and  to 
the  diftbsion  of  correct  principles  on  the 
subject  by  their  lectures  and  writings. 
The  establishment  of  several  schools  of 
midwifery  also  fedlitated  the  study  of  the 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  it  now  boasts.  Those  physi- 
cians of  recent  date,  who  have  contributed 
most  to  this  art  in  Germany,  are  the  two 
Starks  in  Jena,  Osiander  in  G6ttingen, 
giebold  in  Wiirzburg,  Wigand,  N&gele, 
Boer,  J61V,  &C.  The  course  now  adopted 
seems  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  by  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  this  department,  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  art  may  and 
ought  to  be  passive,  and  leave  the  work  to 
nature,  and  tnose  in  which  nature  is  insgf> 
iicient  to  accomplish  the  delivery  alone, 
or  at  least  Without  injury  to  the  mother  or 
chiM. 

MicRis,  Francis,  a  very  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  the  son 
of  a  jeweUer  at  Leyden,  where  he  was 


bom  m  1635.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Yliet, 
Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tempel,  and  ■ 
he  is  generaUy  considered  as  die  principal 
scholur  of  the  second.  His  worics  consist 
of  portraits,  and  scenes  in  common  life. 
He  possessed  the  delicate  finish  of  Gerard 
Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  desij^ns;  hia 
coloring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  his  topch 
more  spirited.  He  usually  worked  for  a 
ducat  an  hour;  but,  through  his  intemper- 
ance, he  always  remained  in  poverty. 
One  of  his  finest  productions  was  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady  feinting,  a  physician  at- 
tempting to  recover  her,  and  an  old  wo- 
man standing  bv ;  and  for  this  3000  florins 
were  vainly  ofi^red  by  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Mieris  died  at  Levden,  in  1681. 
— ^He  had  two  sons,— JSoAn,  the  elder,  who 
pave  neat  promise  of  excellence,  but  died 
m  1^,  at  Rome :  the  younger,  WiUiam 
Minis,  was  the  pupil  of  his  fether,  and 
adopted  his  style,  m  which  he  showed 
neat  talent  He  died  in  1741.— His  son, 
Ihtncia  Miarity  the  younger,  was  also  a 
painter,  but  was  not  very  snccessful.  He 
published  several  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the ' 
lives  of  their  sovereigns. 

MiGNARD,  Pierre ;  a  French  painter, 
bom  at  Troyes,  in  1610.  His  father,  dis- 
covering eariy  indications  of  his  talent  for 
painting,  placed  him,  when  eleven  years 
old,  at  Bourns,  in  the  school  of  Jean 
Boucher;  and  the  young  artist  next  stud- 
ied the  works  of  Primaticcio,  Rosso  and 
Nicol6  dell'  Abbate,  in  Fontainebleau. 
He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Vouet,  and,  in  1696,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  formed  himself  by  the  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
His  histoncal  paintings  and  portraits, 
amonff  which  were  those  of  Urban  VllI 
and  ^xander  VII,  soon  gained  him  rep- 
utation ;  and  he  also  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  portraits  in  Venice.  In  1656,  Col- 
bert engaged  him  to  return  to  France  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Mignaid 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of 
St  Luke,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lebmn, 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  at  war,  be- 
came chief  painter  to  his  majesty.  At 
this  time,  he  executed  one  of  the  greatest 
fiesco  paintinjra  which  France  possesses 
— the  dome  of  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  rep- 
^  resents  the  region  of  the  blest :  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  number  of  saint&  martyrs 
prophets^  &G.,  is  queen  Anne  (or  Austria) 
preseotinff  to  God  the  model  of  the  new 
church.  He  also  adorned  the  palace  of 
8t.  Ckmd  with  numerous  mvthok«ical  ^ 
pamtings,  executed  several  works  at  Ver- 
saillee,  and  painted  portraits,  &«.  Besides 
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tiie  posts  already  mentioDed,  the  diiectioa 
of  the  royal  collections  of  an,  of  the  acad- 
emy of  paiotingi  and  of  the  Gobelin  man- 
ufiictofy,  was  conferred  on  him.  He  con- 
tinued actively  engatfed  in  his  art  until 
his  death,  in  1695.  In  respect  to  inven- 
tion and  composition,  Mignard  is  not  en- 
titled to  rank  among  profound  and  origi- 
nal geniuses ;  yet  the  grace  and  loveliness 
which  characterize  his  works,  particulariy 
his  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harmony 
of  his  coloring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencil, 
atone  for  many  defects.  His  talent  for 
imitation  of  other  masters  was  remarkable ; 
he  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  ^md,  among 
them,  his  rival  Lebrun,  by  a  Magdalene  in 
the  manner  of  Guide. 

MieaATioN  OF  Anibials.  The  migra- 
tion of  animals,  that  is,  the  travelling  of  a 
large  number  of  the  same  species  toward 
a  certain  place  of  destination,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  natural  history.  Mi- 
cration  taJces  place  with  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
birds  and  insects.  As  to  the  first,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  migrate  peri- 
odically and  regulariy,  like  many  species 
of  fish  and  birds,  for  which  a  sufficient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  almost  unin- 
terrupted passage  which  air  and  water 
permit,  whilst  the  land  ofiers  many  im- 
pediments to  change  of  place.  Yet  some 
quadnipeds  are  suddenly  seized  by  the 
desire  of  migration.  The  lemming  rat, 
which  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  migrates  at  irregular  periods, 
when  a  severe  winter  is  approaching^,  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  always  m  a 
straight  line,  stopping  not  for  riven  or 
lakes.  Some  other  quadrupeds,  also,  occa- 
sionally move  in  large  numbers,  and  fi>r 
considerdiile  distances ;  but  these  expedi- 
tions do  not  take  place  at  reeular  periods, 
and  seem  to  be  owing  to  accidental  causes 
The  bufialoes  (properly  bisons),  in  the 
western  wilds  oi  North  America,  and  the 
wild  horses,  sometimes  take  long  journeys 
in  large  bodies.  Some  fishes,  also,  remove 
into  warmer  situations  durinj^  winter; 
thus  the  salmon  leaves  the  nve»  and 
shores,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  seek 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  deep  sea. 
Other  fiidi  do  the  same.  The  cod-fish 
move,  in  great  numbers,  about  the  month 
of  May,  from  the  northern  seas  toward 
Newfoundland.  The  shoals  of  herrings, 
which  periodically  traverse  the  ocean,  are 
innumendile.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  mackerel,  pilchard,  anchovy,  &c. 
That  insects  migrate  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  locusts  (q.  v.),  ants  (q.  v.),  &C.,  and 
move,  with  surpiismg  obstinacy,  in  a  given 


direction.    The  animals,  however,  with 
whose  migrations  man  is  most  fiumhar. 


and  which  appear  to  migrate  most  i^^u- 
lariy,  are  some  species  of  birds.  The 
fiicts  which  are  known  relative  to  this 


point  are  very  curious,  and  yet  leare  a 
vast  field  for  interesting  observation.  "Some 
buds  regulariv  retuin,  after  a  certain  ab- 
sence, not  only  to  the  same  country,  but 
to  the  same  spot  v^ere  they  built  tbeir 
nests  before,  or  where  they  were  bred. 
Many  stories,  which  become  half  tame  in 
Germany,  have  been  marked,  and  found 
to  return  reffulariy  to  their  oki  neels,  buik 
on  a  wheel,  which  the  peasants  of  that 
country,  particulariy  m  the  north,  place, 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofe 
of  their  houses.     The  same  is  lelat^ 
of  swaUoY^  and  other  birds  of  passace. 
Other  birds  do  not  rptum  to  a  paiticukr 
countiy,  but  travel,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  one  to  another.    Among  the 
former  are  some  which  remain  in  the 
countiy  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  a 
•necessary  to  breed  and  biing  pp  their 
young ;  othera  are  absent  but  for  a  veiy 
short  time.    The  loriot  remains  but  three 
months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe, 
whilst  the  laric  is  absent  but  for  a  reiy 
short  time.    Mr.  Brehm,  a  German,  has 
collected  many  interesting  fiicts  respecting 
the  birds  of  passage.    Generally  speaking, 
they  are  determined  as  to  the  place  where 
they  build  their  nests,  by  die  means  of 
subsistence  which  they  find,  as,  fcM*  in- 
stance, the  grosbeak,  eoldfinch,  pigeons, 
cranes,  landrails,  several  species  or  heroi^ 
woodcock,  geese,  ducks.    In  1819,  die 
fiuit  of  the  pine  tree  being  scarce  in  die 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  central  parts,  large  numbcR 
of  the  crossbill,  which  chiefly  lives  upon 
this  food,  were  found  in  the  lifter  regions. 
The  drou^t,  in  1819,  made  the  meadows 
around  Altenbui^,  in  Saxony,  very  diy, 
and  no  landrails  (m  general  fiequent  there) 
were  seen  during  that  season.    They  had 
fled  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
drought  had  been  leas.    The  cokl  in  the 
winter,  also,  has  much  influence  on  the 
mimtion  of  birds.    The  winter  of  1821— 
1822  was  veiy  mild  in  Middle  Eurwe, 
whilst,  in  the  north,  it  was  unusually  cold, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  birds  were 
seen  in  Germanpr  which  hardly  ever  quic 
the  northern  regions.    Some  birds  of  Bo- 
hemia went  to  Switzerland,  and  some 
birds  arrived  in  France  which  never  had 
been  seen  there  before.    The  contraiy 
took  place  during  the  following  winter, 
when  the  mercury  stood,  in  Germany, 
much  lower  than  in  Sweden.    Hunten» 
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and  otber  people  living  much  in  the  open 
air»  know  that  certain  birds  do  not  mi- 
gnttei  except  on  the  approach  of  a  'severe 
winter.  How  are  these  birds  led  to  mi« 
gntte  at  such  seasons?  Theseneral  and 
eeflj  answer  is,  by  instinct  But  what  is 
instinct  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  mean,  by 
this  term,  a  constant  direct  interpoation 
of  Providence,  which  drives  the  birds 
away  becuise  a  severe  winter  is  coming 
on.  Insdnct,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
be  guided  by  general  laws.  In  what  way, 
however,  the  birds  are  led  to  cuard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approaching^  season, 
whether  l^  a  peculiar  sensibihty  to  the 
causes  from  which  iti  severity  will  pro- 
ceed, or  in  other  ways,  we  know  not  In 
the  ardcle  hutinct,  it  has  been  maintained, 
that  much  of  the  conduct  of  animals  ne- 
cesaarUy  implies  reflection.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  migrating  time,  have  also  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  them.  Most  blids  perform 
their  migration  during  the  night;  some 
speciee^owever,  by  day.  Otheis  stop 
not,  either  by  day  or  nig^t.  To  the  class 
'  which  flv  by  day  betonff  the  birds  of  prey 
which  obtain  their  food  by  day— the  crow, 
me,  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  chaf- 
finch, goldfinch,  kak,  swallow,  and  some 
othera.  Those  which  tnvel  by  night  are 
the  owl,  blackbird,  &C.,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  aquatic  Inrds.  Those  whk*Ji  stop 
not,  day  or  night  are,  the  heron,  wagtail, 
yellow-hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  vrild 
goose,  swan.  It  is  very  remdricable,  that 
individuals  of  those  species  which  travel 
day  and  ni^t,  and  which,  by  some  cause, 
are  prevented  fiom  mimting,  remain, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  migration  of 
their  species,  awake,  and  on^  occupy 
themselves  with  taking  food.  These 
birds  like  particularly  to  travel  in  bright 
moon-Ught  Many  birds  obtain  their  food 
on  the  vring.  The  swallows,  traversing 
the  sea,  catch  insects,  and  fishing;  birds 
catch  f^,  whilst  they  continue  their  jour- 
ney. If  the  titmouse^  vnen,  woodpecker 
and  pie  rest,  for  some  time,  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their  flifjht, 
after  having  fed.  Those  birds  which 
halktually  ah^t  on  qx>ts  where  they  find 
nourishment  in  abundance,  never  ronudn 
longer  than  two  days  in  succeeedon,  if 
nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their 
flight  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  at  these 
times,  many  birds  utter  cries  such  as  they 
are  never  heard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  oMiffed  by  foes  to  keep  near  the 
Around,  birds  generally  fly  very  hi^  dur- 
mg  dienr  migration.  Of  all  migrating 
birds  the  cranes  are,  periiaps,  the  most 


renuukable.  The^  seem  to  be  most  en- 
dowed with  fi)resight  They  call  each 
other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  before 
they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  as  if  consulting,  after  which  they 
nnse  themselves  in  two  lines,  forming  an 
an^  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  leader, 
who  appean  to  exercise  authority  and 
give  oraen^  fi>r  instance,  to  form  a  circle 
in  a  tempest,  or  to  be  iratchful  if  eagles 
approach,  &c  ;  he  also  gives  the  sign  to 
descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  tired,  he 
places  himself  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  bird  next  behind  him  takes  his  place. 
They  utter,  during  the  night,  more  piere- 
ing  cries  than  during  the  ^y,  and  it 
seems  as  if  ordera  and  answers  were 
f^ven.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  travel  in  a 
simikur  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly  with 
ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  wing, 
they  must  fly  ajpainst  the  wind,  in  which 
respect  fljring  is  directly  oppoaite  to  sail- 
iDf.  Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  ftct  If  the  wind  is  unfavorable  for  a 
time,  the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never 
entirely  given  up,  <»  hr  the  biids  arrive 
much  leuier,  fanguec  by  their  efibrts.  It 
is  astonishing  how  trader  birds,  as  the  fin- 
set,  for  instance,  set  out  fiom  the  extrem- 
ity of  Norway,  and  brave  a  long  jour- 
ney even  over  the  ocean.  The  quails^ 
who  are  heavy  in  their  flight,  vtrait  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long 
time,  for  a  fiivoreble  wind,  of  which  they 
immediately  avail  themselves,  halting  on 
all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
chanties,  many  are  drowned  in*  the  sea. 
Ceftam  birds,  as  the  moor-hen,  rail,  &c., 
being  unable  to  ftf  for  any  conaderabie 
disttmce,  travel  partly  on  foot  Some  even 
(as  the  great  auk,  or  plenguin,  diver  and  gqO- 
lemot)  migrate  by  water.  Ornithologists 
have  observed  that,  on  the  old  continent, 
Inrds  nngrate  in  autumn  to  the  south-west, 
and  in  spring  toward  the  north-east ;  yet 
the  courses  of  rivera  and  chains  of  moun- 
tains exereise  considerable  influence  on 
the  direction  of  their  flight  On  die  new 
continent, thepoints of  direction  are  not 
the  same.  Captain  Parry  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  birds  of  Greenland  go  to 
the  south-east  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  young  of  certain  species  do  not  make 
the  same  iouiney  as  the  okl birds;  th^go 
more  to  the  soutn,  so  that  it  is  yeiy  com- 
mon to  find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only 
die  young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst 
the  older  ones  remain  more  to  the  n<Mth. 
In  other  species,  the  females  go  ftrther 
south.  It  was  fbrmeriy  believed  that 
the  biids  of  the  tropical  regions  never 
migrate,  and  that  they  never  pass  tha 
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line ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  He  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  migration  there  took  place  with 
the  periodicfd  rise  of  riven. 

MI00EL,  Maria  Ev^rist,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, the  fiftti  child  and  second  son  of  John 
VI,  kinff  of  Portucai  and  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil (died  1896),  and  of  Charlotte  Joachime 
(died  18301  In&nta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Charies  IV,  was  bom  Oct  m,  1803. 
Doubts  are  said  to  have  been  entertained 
by  his  ftither  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  ^  but  he  was  the  favorite  of  his 
mother,  and  brought  up  under  her  eye. 
Imbued  with  all  her  political  and  religious 
prejudices,  the  young  prince  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  constitutional  principle 
which  predominated  in  Portugiu,  after  his 
return  from  Brazil  (1821),  whither  the 
royal  family  had  fled  in  1807.  (See  Bra- 
xUi  and  PortvgaL)  He,  therefore,  engaged 
in  a  plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  and,  in 
April,  1^^  publicly  declared  against  the 
constitutional  system.  Several  thousand 
of  the  troops  had  aheady  joined  him,  and 
the  roval  person  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators,  when  the  French  ambassador, 
Hydede  Neuville,  having  obtained  access 
to  the  Idngat  the  head  of  the  diplomadc 
corps,  and  received  assurances  that  every 
thing  had  been  d<me  without  his  privity,  the 
designs  of  the  conspjrBtors  were  frustrated. 
Don  Miguel  threw  hunself  at  the  fbet  of  his 
father,  who,  for  greater  security,  liad  ttJcen 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English  ship  lying 
in  the  Taffus,  and  now'  banished  the 
mince  and  his  mother  from  the  kincdom^' 
The  former  embarked  for  Nantes,  whence 
he  went  through  Strasbui^,  Carlsruhe, 
Smttgard  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where 
*  he  resided  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Isabella  Maria,  his  sister, 
was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  absence  of  the  rightful  heir,  dom 
Fedre,  emperor  of  Brazil.  (See  Pedro,) 
The  emperor  disposed  of  the  crown  or 
Portugal  (July  3,  1827),  which,  by  the 
Brazilian  constitution,  he  was  incapable  of 
wearing  while  on  the  imperial  throne,  in 
favor  of  his  daughter  dona  Maria  da 
Gloria  (bom  April  4, 1819),  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  a  constitution  to  the  kmgdom, 
and  providing  for  the  marriage  of  dom 
Miguel  with  the  young  queen,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  maintaining  the  new  consti- 
tution. Mij^el  returned  from  Vienna 
through  Pans  and  London,  and  arrived  in 
Lisbon  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 

*  Rumor  named  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
«ourt  of  Lisbon  as  the  father  of  the  prince. 


But  it  was  soon  evident  that  His  viewv 
remained  unchanged;  he  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  during  his 
exile.  The  oath  was  in  his  eyes  a  mere 
ceremonv;  absolutism  again  beeanie  the 
order  of  the  day;  thro  ministry  was 
changed  to  make  room  for  instruments 
of  his  arbttraiy  designs ;  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  diswlved  by  a  decree  of 
March  13 ;  the  law  of  election  changed 
by  another  of  the  17th ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  queen-mother  was  very  visible. 
On  the  buth-day  of  the  prinee,  April  24, 
distuibances  took  place  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  senate  of  the  city  petitioned  Miguel  to 
declare  himself  absolute  Mng.  Petitions 
to  this  effect  were  got  up,  and  Miguel,  ap- 
parendy  yielding  to  the  instances  of  his 
subjects,  issued  a  decree  (May  3),  convok- 
ing the  cones  of  Lamego,  the  aneienc 
three  estatfls  of  the  kuigdom,  by  whom  he 
was  declared  king  of  Portugal  and  Al- 
earves.  Some  opposition  was  made  by 
me  constitutiopialists  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  their  efibrts  were  un- 
successnil,  and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruel^.  Meanwhile  dona  Ma- 
ria had  sailed  m>m  Brazil ;  but,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  not  proceed  to  Lisbon  un- 
der the  existing  cireimistances.  She  vras 
accordingly  carried  to  London,  whence 
she  returned  to  Brazil,  in  Augurt,  18S9, 
but  again  arrived  in  Europe,  with  her 
&ther,  in  the  summer  of  ]831.  Dom 
Miguel  continued  to  pursue  his  career  of 
usiu^tion  and  despotism,  while  persecu- 
tion, confiscation  or  death  was  the  lot  of 
the  patriots.  In  November,  1828,  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  oversetting  of 
the  carria^  in  which  he  was  ridins  out 
with  his  sisters,  but  recovered  after  a  long 
confinement  In  March,  1829,  his  troops 
took  possession  of  the  Azores,  with  the 
exception  of  Terceira,  which  was  bmrdy 
defended  by  the  garrison.  In  private 
Ufe  Miguel  has  shown  himself  an  unfeel- 
ing tyrant;  his  elder nster,  Isabella  Maria, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  has  even 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  poison  both 
of  his  sisters,  who,  it  is  certain,  were  dan- 
gerously nek  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  His 
barber,  a  favorite,  whom  he  had  created 
baron  of  Quelliiz,  suddenly  disappeared 
about  the  same  time.  (For  his  recent  his- 
tory, we  refer  to  the  articles  Pedro,  and 
Portugal.)  The  whole  kingdom  has  been 
made  a  scene  of  terror,  disgust  and  deso- 
lation. Its  prisons  are  crowded  with  per- 
sons whose  only  crime  is  an  attachment 
to  constitutional  principles.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  persons  confined  for  what  are 
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called  pofitical  crimes,  was  24,000,  besides 
which  nearly  20,000  Portuguese  were  con- 
cealed in  the  mountalnsof  their  native  coun- 
try or  wandering  in  foreign  countries.  His 
outrages  on  French  residents  have  lately 
led  to  a  demand  of  satisfiiction  on  the 
part  of  the  French  govenment  A 
French  fleet  forced  its  way  to  Lisbon, 
and  satis&ction  has  been  given.  A  fleet 
of  U.  States'  ships  has  also  sailed  for  Lis- 
bon, to  obtain  satisfection  for  injuries  to 
American  commerce. 

Milan,  Ducht  of,  or  the  Milahsss; 
formeriy  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Italjr ; 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  countnes 
in  Europe ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pied- 
mont and  Montferrat,  south  by  the  Geno- 
ese territory,  east  by  the  teiritories  of  Par- 
ma, Mantua  and  Venice,  and  north  by 
Switzerland.  Its  extent  was  3820  square 
miles ;  principal  productions  com,  rice^ 
wine,  fiiuts  and  sdk.  The  first  duke  of 
Milan  was  Gian  Galeaz2so  Visconti,  who 
was  named  to  that  dignity  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus,  in  ISdSi  The  duchy  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Lombardy,  in  which  the 
Visconti  acquired  the  sovereiffnty,  partly 
by  means  of  fiefi,  and  paitly  uirough  the 
favor  of  the  citizens  and  the  emperor. 
The  male  line  of  the  Visconti  became  ex- 
tinct ia  1447,  and,  although  the  rightful 
claim  then  foil  to  France,  Francesco  Sfor- 
za,  the  husband  of  a  natiual  dau^ter  of 
the  last  duke,  obtained  possession  of  Milan 
for  himself  and  his  fimily,  and  they  held  it 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lou- 
is XII  and  his  successor,  Francis  I,  then 
attempting  to  enforce  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  the  Sfoizas.  Francis  I,  by 
the  peace  of  Madrid  (1526),  was  oblig- 
ed to  ^ve  up  all  his  Italian  possessions; 
and,  the  male  line  of  the  Sfoizas  havinff 
become  extinct  in  1535,  Charles  V  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  an  appendage  to 
the  Spanish  crown  till  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  1706,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria.  By  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (1735)  and  the  conven- 
tion of  Worms  (1745^  Jpoitions  of  it  were 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  In  1796^ 
the  French  occupied  the  country,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Campo-Fonnio  (1797J,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  repubhc  Al- 
though the  Austrians  and  Ruarfans  anni- 
hilated this  republic  in  1799,  yet  Bona- 
parte again  became  master  of  Italy  by  the 
betde  of  Marengo,  changed  the  name  into 
Italian  republic  (1801),  and  into  that  of 
kingdom  of  Italy  (1805),  of  which  the 


duchy  of  Milan  constituted  an  important 
part  until  the  events  of  1814.  Austria  then 
united  Milan  and  Mantua  with  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  the  western  pan 
of  which,  the  government  of  Milan,  con- 
tains 2,194,000  inhahitantB^  and  8437  square 
mile&  Sardinia  also  recovered  its  former 
portion  of  the  Milanese  territoiy  (3095 
square  miles),  by  the  treaW  of  Pans,  in 
1814.  (See  Aiutrioj  JZoJy,  Limb€ar<hf,  and 
Sardinuu) 

MiLAif  (JlfiZafio,  in  German  JlfoiZcmd, 
anciently  Mediokmum) ;  capital  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kuiffdom,  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  nleasant  plains  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Olona,  140  leagues  fit>m  Vi- 
enna, 110  fix>m  Rome,  160  from  Paris ; 
lat.  45°  28^  N. ;  Ion.  9°  11'  E. ;  population, 
129,000.  It  ia  one  of  the  richest,  most 
splendid  and  populous  cities  in  Italy ;  and, 
in  spite  of  time  and  wars,  has  preserved  a 
great  part  of  its  magnificence.  Of  the 
antiquities  the  only  remains  are  the  rains 
of  the  Therms,  which  are  usually  called 
thecohnnediS.Lortlnxo.  Milan  is  rich  in 
arehitectural  monuments  of  modem  times; 
among  which  the  celebrated  cathedral  ifl 
the  most  reroariuble:  the  foundation  waa 
kid  in  1386,  and,  after  St  Peter's,  it  is  the 
largest  chureh  in  luJ^.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  its  interior  and  exten- 
or  produce  an  indescribable  efiect  The 
oldest  architects,  who  worked  upon  it, 
adopted  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pellegri- 
no  Tibaldi  erected  the  fifont  in  a  more  an- 
cient style,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Napoleon  almost  complet- 
ed it  at  an  immense  expense.  The  emperor 
Francis  appropriated  1^000  lire  monthly, 
to  finish  It  While  the  exterior  dazzles 
and  astonishes  the  beholder  by  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  the  nuuble,  the  Gothic  orna- 
ments and  the  statues  (of  which  there  are 
4000),  he  is  not  less  strongly  affected  by 
the  mterior,  which  rests  upon  52  mar- 
ble columns.  It  is  described  by  Fran- 
chetti  in  2>efcrtzibne  shrica  del  Duotno  di 
MUano^  with  enmvings.  Rupp  and  Ara- 
mat!  also  publisned  a  description  in  1823, 
under  the  title  DeBcnxione  ttorico^riHca 
dd  Duomo  di  MUano.  One  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Milan,  that  of  St  Ambrose, 
into  which  you  descend  by  several  steps, 
is  remaikabie  for  a  ntunber  of  antiouities, 
but  is  dark,  and  without  beauty.  Of  the 
numerous  other  churche^  many  are  splen- 
did. The  former  Dominican  convent,  Jlfo- 
dorma  ddU  Graxie^  contains,  in  its  refecto- 
ry, the  celelnnBted  fiasco  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  Last  Supper,  now  much  injur- 
ed, but  yet  beautifuL    The  former  Jesu 
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it's  coDegB  of  Bien,  a  umfDi&cMt  boM- 
infl^  renMrknhle  alao  foriti  obiervatory, 
odU  oontains  several  estabUahments  for  tbe 
arts  andadenoes;  ambofftbem  a^oturs 
gaUeiy  and  alibraiy.  T£s  former  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  worlDi  of  the  masters  or  the 
Lombard  and  Bolognese  schools ;  the  latter 
isvaluaUe.  The  Ambrosianlibruyy  found- 
ed  by  the  cardinal  Bonomeo  (who  wss 
bishop  of  Milan  in  159Ss  and  died  in  1631) 
contaus,  besides  the  books,  a  treasure  or 
valuable  manuscripts  (amonp  them,  chose 
of  Leonardo  da  VincijL  paintings,  sketches 
(Raphaid's  cartoons  of  the  school  <^  Ath- 
ens^ antiques^  and  casts  in  plaster.  The 
abbate  ^igelo  Maio  (q.  t.),  who  was  vp- 
pouEOed  librarian  in  1819,  has  made  aome 
unportant  discoveries  amongthese  manu* 
scnpts.  (See  Ubrmy,)  The  military 
geographical  institute  of  Milan,  founded  in 
1801,  has  published  an  atlas  of  the  Adriat- 
ic sea  and  other  charts*  Among  the  char- 
itable institutions,  the  great  hospital  is  the 
most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tecture, magnitude,  and  the  care  paid  to 
the  patients  (4000).  The  Laaaretto,  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  formeriy  used 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  has 
now  a  different  destination.  The  theatre 
dOla  Scda  of  Milan,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy,  and,  periiaps,  in  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  Piermarini,  in  1778,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  its  accommodations. 
The  operas  and  ballets  are  here  exhibited 
ui  a  style  not  surpassed  for  brilhanoy  and 
completeness  in  Italy.  Besides  this,  there 
are  tne  theatres  J2e,  Gonoiiana,  Cerctmo^ 
&c.  MUan  contains  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  and  other  handsome  buildings, 
but  the  streets  are  not  in  aeneral  broad  or 
straight  The  Com»  (the  iVria  Qrientofe), 
with  whidi  the  public  gardras  form  a 
beautifol  promenade,  is  particulariy  fine. 
The  gardens  are  not  so  much  finquenled 
as  the  Corao,  in  vi^uch  the  fiishionahlA 
world  parades  afoot  and  on  horseback,  but 
princiTOilly  in  ridi  equipages,  every  even- 
ing. The  principal  articles  of  commereo 
are  com,  rice,8ilk  and  cheese.  The  num- 
ber of  maaufiictories  is  considerable.  The 
arts  and  sdenoes  are  held  in  hi(|^  esteem, 
and  the  MUanese  school  of  engraving  is 
fovorahly  known.  The  environs  of  the 
dtj  are  fertile ;  two  lai|pa  canals  are  con- 
nected with  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and 
the  Alps  of  Switanriand  are  visible. 

MiLsaiAN  Tales.    (See  Bomanet,) 

MiLDBw.    (See  Ai^) 

Mils.    (See  Mdotwres.^ 

Miletus  ;  a  city  of  Asn  Minor,  on  the 
Meander,  the  Ionian  A^eas  (see  bma)t 
and,  next  to  Ephesus  and  Snyma,  the 


most  celebrated  and  ini^NHtant  c 
dly  of  Ionia.  It  early  aoquiredweahh  and 
power,  founded  a  great  nnmbw  of  eokmiea^ 
and  carried  on  long  and  expensive  wars 
with  the  Lydiankin^L  AAertfaeocmqiieBi 
of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  Miletue^  with  the  rem, 
of  Ionia,  was  also  reduced  to  the  Penian 
dominion.  The  dQr  was  treated  vrithekm- 
ency,  and  continued  to  enjoT  ita  fixmer 
proeperi^,  althou^  often  shaken  by  inter- 
nal disBensicnis,  until  the  Ionian  war,  when 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  (B.C.  494).  The 
inhabitants  rebuilt  the  town,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  ancient  importanoe.  Mife- 
tus  was  the  birth-place  of  ThaleBi,  of  Anax- 
imander,  iEsehines^  and  the  odelitated 
Aspasia.  The  Milesian  woollen  nwnulac- 
tures  were  famous  in  ancient  timesu 

MiLPORD  Haven  ;  a  deep  inlet  of  ds 
aes.  in  Wales,  coun^  of  Pembroke.  Sev 
era!  plans  have  been  proposed,  at  dififerent 
times,  for  improving  its  aooommodationa 
These  plans  have  given  rise  to  tbe  new 
town  of  Bfilford,  or 

MiLFORD  Haven;  a  town  whieh  vras 
founded  in  1790^  on  the  northern  than, 
and  has  risen  with  great  rapidity.  The 
houses  sre  built  vnth  neatness,  and  ewe 
degance.  It  has  a  church  with  a  loAy 
tower,  a  custom-house^  a  plain  but  oom- 
modkHis  building,  and  a  dock-yard,  which 
forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  fdaiu  A 
.line  of  packets  has  been  formed  here, 
under  excellent  regulations^  for  convey- 
ing the  mail  and  passengen  to  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland.  An  estahKahment  his 
been  also  formed  for  the  southern  whala- 
fisheiy.  There  is  also  an  extensive  eatab- 
lishment  of  quarantine.  Six  miles  west 
by  north  of  Pembroke. 

MiLiAET  Fever  ;  a  name  given  to  fe- 
ven  of  every  description,  when  accompa- 
nied by  an  eruption  of  mfliaiy  vesicles^  sa 
called  from  resembling  millet  seed. 

MiuTAET  Colonies  or  Rxrssuu  The 
Russian  militanr  colonies  difier  ranch 
from  those  of  Alexander  of  Maeedon  and 
of  the  ancient' Romans,  and  also  from  the 
Militaiy  Fronders  of  the  Austrian  emfiire^ 
and  the  distributed  troops  of  Sweden. 
Rusria  has  endeav<»ed,  by  the  aetdemeet 
of  entire  regiments  in  particular  distneti^ 
under  a  peculiar  military,  dvil  and  polies 
government,  to  unite  the  charaeter  of 
crown  peaaantsand  (nid  aoldien^  whereby 
agricultura,  popolatimi  and  civifiaadon 
may  ba  advanceidl,  and  the  standing  anny 
of  the  empire  increased  without  bardcn- 
ina  the  levenve.  Count  Arabacheia^ 
who  rose  by  merit  from  a  low  tank  in  the 
army  to  that  of  general  of  sttUkay,  is 
the  author  of  this  ayatemt  snd  for  a  time 
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directed  hi  execution.  When  the  emperor 
Alexander,  at  the  tenninadon  of  the  wan 
with  Napoleon,  desired  plans  for  diminiah- 
ing  the  great  expense  of  a  standing  anny, 
Anktschejeff  advised  him  to  quarter  the 
aoJdieri  among  the  crown  peasants,  to 
build  militaiy  villages  on  a  given  plan,  to 
allow  to  each  house  a  certain  i^umber  of 
acres  of  land,  and  to  devise  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  ^veipiment  of  this  institution. 
The  soldier  was  thus  to  become  a  peas* 
ant  of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  peasant 
a  soldier,  and  both  were  to  be  made  to 
conuribute  to  their  own  support  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  colonies  was  to  be 
drilled  in  the  military  exercises^  and  be 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  fiekl-duty.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  the 
recniits  hitherto  levied  had  often  been 
totally  separated  from  their  homes;  they 
joined  their  regiments^  and,  after  35  years 
of  service  on  the  fit>ntiers  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  Poland,  Norway  and  China,  for- 
cot  that  they  had  famihee  and  a  country. 
It  was  therefore  considered  desirable  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  Russians 
along  the  boundaiiesof  Poland,  Turkey, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  should  be 
collected  into  militaiy  colonies,  by  which 
not  only  the  population  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  countnr  should  be  promoted, 
and  the  families  of^  the  soldiers  in  actual 
service  be  provided  for,  but  also  the  sol- 
diers themselves  in  times  of  peace,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
around  their  own  firesides,  should  aequiio 
an  attachment  to  their  country.  Such 
colonies  ^ere  first  established  in  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  NovogiMod ;  tbe  soldiers  were 
placed  in  certain  villages,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  crown ;  the  peasants  were 
gradually  brought  under  military  govern- 
ment, obliged  to  wear  their  hair  short,  and 
to  shave  their  beards,  and  were  also  drill- 
ed in  militaiy  exercises,  so  that,  in  case  of 
the  death,  absence  on  service,  or  sickness 
of  the  (||iartered  soldier,  the  peasant  coukl 
immediately  take  his  place.  Some  disor- 
ders^ the  consequence  of  this  proiect,  were 
soon  suppressed,  and  tbe  whole  system 
graduelly  devek)ped.  According  to  this 
system,  the  name^  age,  property  and  fiimi- 
ly  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  selected  vil- 
lages are  specified ;  the  older  peasants  are 
declared  the  chief -colonists,  and  houses 
built  for  them,  in  regular  rows  constitutinff 
streetiL  E^h  chief  colonist  is  equippea 
in  uniform,  trained  to  militaiy  exercises^ 
and  receives  a  house  with  15  desaUnei  of 
land,  on  condidon  of  maintaining  one  sol- 
dier (and  his  hone,  if  cavahy  is  colonized). 
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The  soldier  quartered  on  hfrn  is  called  the 
amcuUwral  soldier^  and  assists  him  in  the 
tillage  of  the  fields  and  in  domestic  la- 
bors. He  also  selects  one  of  his  family 
as  an  assistant,  commonly  the  eldest  son, 
who,  afier  the  death  of  his  father,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
inherits  his  real  estate.  The  second  son, 
or  some  other  reladon,  comes  into  tbe 
"  reserve,"  and  also  dwells  in  tbe  house ; 
the  third  is  also  made  an  agricuhural  sol- 
dier; the  othera  are  cantooists,  &c.  A 
family  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
boys,  until  they  are  eight  yeare  of  age,  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  parents; 
they  are  then  sent  to  the  militaiy  schools, 
where  they  are  habituated  to  strict  disci- 
pline :  at  the  age  of  13  years,  they  become 
cantonista,  and  at  the  same  time  are  edu- 
cated as  peasants  and  soldiers,  and  at  17 
years,  they  form  a  part  of  the  milimry 
colony,  which  is  governed  by  a  peculiar 
code.  Each  colony  has  its  own  court  of 
justice,  at  which  the  highest  officer  pre- 
sides, and  the  rest  follow  according  to 
rank.  No  eirl  is  permitted  to  marry  any 
one  but  a  soldier.  No  person  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  military  district  without  a 
special  pass  from  the  military  authority. 
The  duties  connected  with  the  post- 
houses  are  also  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Boldieis.  After  20  or  25  years'  service, 
the  asricuhural  soldier  may  renounce  his 
double  duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  farmer,  or 
declare  himself  an  invalid.  His  place  is 
then  filled  by  one  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
had  Rasaia,  in  1824,  already  established  a 
kind  of  military  caste,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
military  zone,  which  extends  from  the 
Baldc  to  the  Black  sea,  along  the  western 
frontier  of  the  empire,  in  the  govemmenti 
of  Novogorod,  jDherson,  Charkow  and  Ek- 
aterinoelaw,  and  constitutes  the  proper 
country  of  her  standing  army.  In  this 
belt  of  land,  all  the  male  children  are 
bom  soldiere  ;  in  their  17th  year,  they  are 
placed  under  the  standards,  constantly 
drilled  in  military  exereises,  and  remain 
soldien  till  they  are  60  yeara  of  age.  As 
soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  boon.  They 
are  divided  iaio  regiments,  companiefl^ 
&C.,  for  whose  snpport  a  part  of  the  crown- 
lands  is  set  apart.  From  (he  produce  of 
the  knds  grsnted  them,  the  soldiera  of  the 
eolony  most  support  themselves  and  their 
horses,  while  not  in  acdve  service ;  then 
they  receive  pay.  It  is  calculated,  that 
the  number  ofmese  ajnicultural  soldiers^ 
when  Sie  system  is  fufly  carried  into  exe- 
cution, will  amount  to  9^000,000,  half  of 
whom  can  be  drafted  fbr  service.  The 
colonies  already  estaUkhed,  in  1824,  con- 
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tained  about  400^000  male  inbalntaiits,  in- 
eluding  40,000  cavalry.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  emperor  visited  in  person 
many  of  the  colonies,  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  satisfiiction  with  their  condi- 
tion. As  this  eystem  is  extended,  the  con- 
scription and  recruiting  hitherto  practised 
must  gradually  &11  into  disuse.  The  em- 
pire, on  its  only  assailable  side,  is  thus  in 
a  cbntinual  state  of  defence ;  this  living 
rampart  also  compensates  for  the  want  of 
fortresses^  of  which  there  are  none  of 
much  importance  in  Russia.  General 
count  Aniktschejeff  was,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  military  colonies  of  the  empire.  In 
January,  1834,  all  the  military  cantonists 
of  the  military  orphan  schools  (in  which 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  the  soldiers' 
catechism  explained),  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  colonies.  Of  the  cantonists,  a 
considerable  number  yeariy  enter  the  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the 
reserves,  who  have  been  drafted  to  supply 
the  numbers  of  the  agricultural  solcuers. 
The  boys  then  succeed  to  the  places  va- 
cated by  these  cantonists,  and  so  on.  A 
military  education  is  the  peculiar  support  - 
of  this  ^stem,  which  subjects  the  peai^nt^ 
to  a  mintaiy  police.  For  the  education 
and  support  of  the  boys  and  cantonists, 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  release  of 
recruits  is  applied.  By  the  ukase  of  Dec. 
29, 1833,  the  possessors  of  landed  property 
in  the  thinly  setded  governments  were 
released  from  the  duty  of  levying  recruits, 
by  the  paymefit  of  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
3500  of  these  releases,  at  3000  roubles  pa- 

Ser  money  each,  were  issued,  which  pro- 
uce  an  income  to  the  state  of  7,000,000 
of  rubles.  The  expenditures  for  the  mil- 
itaiy  colonies  amounted,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commander-in-chie^in  the 
year  1823,  to  4^963,475  roublee,and  the  total 
expenditure  since  their  organization,  to 
1834,  amounted  in  all  to  1V80,115  rou- 
bles. Of  the  6^000,000  of  crown  peasants, 
4,000,000  are  suffident  to  furnish  quarters 
to  the  whole  army.  Thus  Russia,  togeth- 
er widi  her  present  armv  of  8--900,000 
men  facoording  to  the  rolk^  though  not  in 
actual  service^  would  have  one  equally 
strong  in  her  colonistB^  which  can  m 
recnnted  fiom  the  cantonklB  and  the  body 
of  reserve,  without  interruption,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  A  very  despotic  authority 
will,  howevei^  be  requisite  to  preserve  a 
body  of  2,000,000  of  soldieii^  who  have 
houses  and  ftmilies,  under  mifitaiy  disci- 
pline and  restrictiooa.    This  syttem,  since 


the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  has 
been  extended  no  fiuther»  but,  as  fiu  as  it 
wa»  already  in  existence,  has  been  retain- 
ed, and  was  for  a  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  general  Diebitsch.  Mr.  L?all,  an 
Englishman,  in  1833,  visited'  the  Ruauao 
mihtary  colonies,  and  gave  an  account  of 
them  in  his  Travels  tbrouefa  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1834). 

Military    District,    or     Militakt 
Frontier  (in  German,  J^ffUUumtnzt); 
a  district  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  cos- 
tainin|r  18^390  square  miles,  with  99,000 
inhabitants;  which  stretches   930  miles 
along  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
frontiers,  as  far  as  they  border  on  die  Turk- 
ish teiritofv.    It  has  a  military  oonstitutioii, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  soldiera  and  peas- 
ants at  the  same  time.    They  have  re- 
ceived the  hereditary  use  of  the  land,  for 
which  they  are  obliged  to  render  certain 
services   to    the    govemmeot,    amonga 
which  the  military  service  is  the  moac 
important    They  form  thus  an  uninter- 
rupted cordon  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Austrian  government  has  an  aimyalwaya 
ready  without  great  expense.    The  sm- 
diers  actually  in  service  belonfliitf  to  thif 
district  amount,  in  peace,  to  4<5^M)0  men. 
In  1815,  they  amounted  to  63,000  men. 
These  frontier  soldiera  protect  their  coun- 
try against  the  Tuiks  and   the  phcoe, 
without  pay.    When  they  are  maruied 
against  enemieB  in  a  diferent   quaiter, 
they  have  the  common  pay  of  other  aoi- 
diers.    In  the  90  yeare'  war,  in  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  and  in  the  aeven 
years'  war,  their  services  were  impor- 
tant;  and  still  more  so  in  the  ^IBneBted 
contests  between   Ausdria  and  liiikey. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  no  Idss  than  100,000  of  tfaeni 
appeared  in  the  field.    They  have  shoini 
themselves  undeviatingly  fiuthfid  to  their 
monarch.    Their  military  officen  exer- 
cise also  the  civil  and  jiKlicial  authority* 
The  highest  office  is  called  the  gemd- 
commando^  imder  whom  stand  ttbe  eoa- 
mandos  of  the  regiments.     The  wMe 
countiy  is  divided  into  five  geDeraUii|» 
{gmendale),  which,  in   1815,   eeDtaiued 
three  fortresses,  eleven  cities  (or,  as  thef 
are  eaUed,  mUUary   eomnmmhe$f  whico 
have  their  own  magistrates),  34  maricct 
towns  and  staff  quarters,  and  1995  viUaM 
In  the  generalship  of  Carlstadt  and  na- 
nsdio,  the  roost  important   pkoes  ars 
Kariobaso,  Zefurii  and  Bellowv;  in  tfae 
generalship  of  fianat,  Petrinia  and  Koa- 
tainicEa;  in  the  Sclavonic  genemlshipj « 
that  of  Peterwaidein,  Old  and  New  Gi*- 
disca,  PeterwanleiD,  CaHovitz  and  Soar 
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liD ;  to  whicti  also  belongthe  Tschaikists ; 
in   the    Hungariau    Bcuiat    ireDenilsbip, 
Pancaowa,  WeiaBkirchen  atid  Karanaebeo. 
In  the  TranaylTanian  generalship  there 
are  no  places  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
Next  to  agncuiture  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  Aie  cultivation  of  wine  and  garden 
fruits  is  carried  on  extennvely.     Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  many  other  important 
plants,  are  cultivate^.    l%e  country  is  rich 
in  valuable  minerals.    Mining,  particular- 
ly in  the  present  Banat  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  frontiers,  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
but   these  mines   are,   at  present,  little 
worked.    Mamifhctures  are  m  a  low  con* 
dition.    The  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
merchants,  live  chiefly  in  the  eommumiks^ 
so  called.    The  inhabitants  belong  prin- 
cipally to  four  races.    The  most  numerous 
are  the  Sclavonians ;  after  these,  the  Wala- 
eliians ;  then  follow  the  Hungarians  and 
Szekler;  after  these,  the  Germans.    The 
majority  belong  to  the  Greek  church ;  the 
Roman  Cathoucp,  however,  are  almost 
equollv  numerous.    There  are  also  Greek 
Cathoucs,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Uni- 
tarians.   In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
country  belonged  putly  to  Ulyria  and  Pan<^ 
noniA  Savia,paitlvto  tM  kingdom  of  Dacia, 
and  diared  the  changes  of  £ose  countries. 
Sigismund  of  Himgaiy  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  miHtaiy  fixwtier  when  he 
founded  the  ccfUanai  of  Zengb.    In  the 
middle  of  the  soteenth  centuiy,  the  fron- 
tier seems  to  have  been  already  divided 
into  two  chief  districts.     The  Croatian 
frontier  was  the  first;   the  othere  were 
establiflhed   much   later,  when,   by  the 
peace   of   Cariowitz,   Austria    received 
from  TuriEev  several  provinces  entirely  un- 
peopled.   In  no  part  of  Hunsaiy  does  the 
population  increase  so  rapidly ;  and  yet 
the  frontier  has  to  furnish  many  troops  in 
all  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  many  young 
people,  unable  to  obtain  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family,  emigrate  into  other  parts 
of  the   monarchy.    The  Transylvanian 
fifontier  was  established  the  latest    (See 
StatisHk  der  MUUairfprtnze  du  Mrtieh. 
Km$erthmn8^  by  Hietzmger,  Vienna,  182S2.) 
Military  Uboorapht.    (See  MUitary 
Sciences,  and  Qeography,\ 
Military  Orders.    (See  Ordtn,) 
Military  Roads  are,  1.  such  roads  as 
are  destined  chiefly  to  fecilitatethe  move- 
ments of  miiitaiy  bodies;   for  instance, 
some  of  the  suneih  roads  which  Napo- 
leon constructed  in  Italy,  to  efiect  an  eamr 
ipilitaiy  connexion  with  France ;  2.  roaiu 
on  which,  according  to  treaty,  foreign 
troops  may  march  to  a  certain  place  of 


destination,  in  traversing  the  states  of  a 
fiiendly  power. 

Military  Schools  and  Academies; 
schools  in  which  soldiers  receive  instruc- 
tion, or  in  which  youths  are  educated  for 
the  army.  Among  the  former  are  the 
tcldier'sdiooU^  in  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  armies,  particulariy  in  the  Prussian, 
the  private  soldiera  learn  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic ;  they  are  also,  in  the  last 
named  country  at  least,  oflen  instructed 
in  singing,  so  that  it  is  common,  in  the 
Prussian  army,  for  a  battalion  to  have 
its  choir,  which  angs  during  divine  ser- 
vice, and  on  other  occasions.  Instruction 
hoa  become  -so  general  in  the  Prussian 
army,  by  means  of  regimental  and  battal- 
ion schools,  that  during  the  last  years  of 
peace,  the  army  was  considered  an  insd- 
tution  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
countrv,  as  evoiy  Prussian  is  oblij^ed  to 
serve  n>r  a  short  time  in  the  standing  ar- 
my. In  some  armies  eomversaxumi  nave 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  officers 
hold  discourse  with  the  seneants  and 
privates,  on  subjects  connects  with  the 
service.  When  the  officers  in  the  armies 
of  the  European  continent  were  taken 
from  the  nobility  only,  academies  were 
e6tiA>li0hed  by  goveniment  to  educate 
young  noblemen.  Thejr  were  called  in 
Germany  RiiUrakademunf  and  some- 
times were  of  a  high  character.  These 
establishments  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  eadei-kouseSf  so  called,  where,  gBne- 
rally  speakings  the  chiUren  of  officers 
only  are  educated  for  the  army.  In  many 
countries,  noblemen  only  are  admitted 
into  these  also.  In  several  French  cities, 
companies  of  eadeU  existed  when  Louis 
XV,  in  1751,  first  established  an  icoU 
royaU  mHitaire  for  500  young  noblemen, 
from  eiffht  to  eleven  years  old.  The 
principal  features  of  its  oi^^anlzation  have 
been  retained  in  most  similar  institutions. 
— ^See  RecueUtT^diU,  IMclaratunu,RegU» 
tneng  el  Ordonnanees  du  Roi^  caneemanl 
VHUd  de  VicoU  roy.  miMiavre  (Paris, 
1762).  The  (so  called)  RiUerakademien 
originated  later.  Fredenc  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  4cek  nnUiUdre  at  Berlin,  for  the 
further  accomplishment  of  y^ung  officers^ 
Even  before  the  seven  years'  war,  eveir 
French  city  in  which  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery was  garrisoned,  had  its  artillery 
school  Saxony  followed  in  1766,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  later.  At  present,  the 
two  last  have  excellent  artilleiy  schools, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  department  of 
engineering.  Since  1815,  the  standard  of 
scientific  ^ucation  of  officers  has  been 
much  raised  in  several  armiea;  in  none. 
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however,  bo  high  as  in  the  Pruarian,  in 
^vhich  no  peraon  can  be  promoted  with- 
out a  seyere  ezamioation.  Besides  the 
regimental  schools  in  this  army,  mention- 
ed ahoTe,  eveiy  diviaon  has  its  school,  to 
which  young  sergeants,  &c^  are  admitted 
(if  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  pos- 
ses the  necessary  elementary  knowledge)^ 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  exam- 
ination for  a  lieutenancy.  Mathematics, 
history,  geography,  statistics,  the  applied 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  particu- 
larly French,  and  the  nulltary  sciences 
(q.  v.),  are  here  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  artillery  corps  and  engineer  corps 
have  their  sepasate  schools  for  young 
officers,  to  prepare  themselves  for  exam- 
ination f^r  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
captain  must  continue  his  studies  by  bin>- 
self,  to  stand  an  examination  for  the  rank 
of  major.  Of  the  troops  of  the  line,  every 
regiment  is  allowed  to  send  a  few  of  its 
young  officers,  who  must  have  shown 
great  diligence,  talent,  and  considerable 
acquirements,  to  the  general  military 
school  in  Berlin — an  institution  of  a  veiy 
hufh  character.  Here  the  highest  branches 
or  mathematics,  geology  ami  mineralogy, 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  history, 
politics,  the  military  sciences^  languagea, 
&C.,  are  taught  in  a  course  which  occupies 
three  yean.  The  officers  also  attend 
such  lectures  in  the  university  as  they 
choose.  It  is  evident  how  much  such 
establishments  must  raise  the  standard  of 
learning  in  the  whole  army,  and,  indeed, 
the  corps  of  officere  contains  some  of  the 
roost  accomplished  men  in  Prussia.  In 
France,  the  former  cadet  houses  have 
been  called,  since  the  revolution,  mUiiary 
tehooU.  (For  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  see  West  Paint.) 

Military  Scibnces  have,  by  some  of 
the  latest  writers,  been  divided  into  the 
following  heads : — 1.  TacHeSf  L  e.  the  sci- 
ence of  me  drilling  of  an  army,  as  well  as 
of  disposing  and  directing  it  m  battle,  re- 

3uirin^  of  course,  an  acquaintance  with 
le  diSerent  kinds  of  arms.  The  artiller- 
ist devotes  himself  particularly  to  the  ord- 
nance, and  the  various  branches  of  science 
requisite  for  its  proper  mana^ment.  The 
lower,  or  elementary  tactics,  treats  of 
the  drilling  and  formation  of  soldiers,  and 
accustoming  them  to  the  movements  of 
small  and  urge  divisions,  and  varies  in 
character  with  the  different  regulations  of 
dififerent  armies.  Tactics  proper  treats 
of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  in  the 
actual  combat,  and  of  the  peculiar  use  of 
each  species  of  force,  cavalry,  infantry,  both 
heavy  and  light,  and  artillery.    With  them 


is  nearly  connected  the  choice  of  canopSy 
or  distrametation  (q.  v.y»  though,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  requiaitiQii, 
this  branch  of  military  science  has  gone 
almost  entirely  out  of  use.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  employment  of  pontoiw 
seems  also  to  fiill  within  this  department. 
2.  Strategy,  th^  science  of  ibnntng  the 
plans  of  operation,  and  of  directing  armies 
accordingly.  It  has  been  but  lateqr  treat- 
ed as  an  independent  branch,  nnoe  voo 
Bulow  wrote  on  the  subjecL   Many  iralita- 

3f  writers  will  not  as  yet  adfnit  such  a 
ivision ;  but  litde  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  will  be  universally  adopted.  (See, 
amone  other  works,  Prineiplet  of  Stnae- 
gv,  mtcidaied  by  the  De$cripH(m  of  the 
Campaign  qf  1796,  in  Germany  by  the 
archduke  Charles,  q.  v.)  3L  The  branch 
which  treats  of  the  just  uikderstandinc 
and  proper  use  of  the  surface  of  the  eauth 
for  military  purposes.  The  tactics  of  our 
time  can  overcome  a  number  of  obsteeles, 
arising  from  the  character  of  the  ground, 
which  were  formerly  considered  insur- 
mountable ;  still,  however,  this  depart- 
ment of  military  science,  embracing^  as  it 
does,  a  knowledge  of  the  usuai  character  of 
the  ground  under  given  circumstances,  the 
oourM  of  rivers,  of  moumains,  valleya* 
geological  formations,  &C.,  remains  indis- 
penscmle  for  a  useful  officer.  To  this 
branch  belongs,  or,  at  least,  with  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  reconnoitring,  survey- 
ing, drawing  of  topographical  mape^  &c. 
4.  Military  ArMedurt,  or  /Mj/ScatiM, 
which  teaches  how  to  fortify  any  given 
point  by  artificial  means,  so  that  a  few 
persons  may  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  many.  It  embraces 
the  construction  of  proper  fortresses 
(/cwfMcatiaa  vemumenU  or  royaie),  the 
attack  and  defenee  of  fortified  pUices^  and 
tbe  knowledge  of  field  fortification  {far- 
Hficaticn  pa8Bag^rt\  which  treats  of  the 
construction,  attack  and  defence  of  re- 
doubts in  the  field,  raised  for  tranatoiy 
purposes,  and  not  so  sohd  as  in  standing 
fortifications.  5.  Military  IRatory  ^and 
Biography,  which  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  ul  important  wars,  and  also  of  the  va- 
rious organizations  of  armies,  tbe  princi- 
ples upon  which  war  has  been  carried  on, 
the  different  arms  used,  and  the  conse- 
quences attending  their  use,  &c. ;  also  tbe 
lives  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  the  re- 
sources which  they  found  in  situatioDS 
where  many  leaders  would  have  despair- 
ed. The  history  of  military  literature,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  indispensable  for  a 
young  officer,  that  he  ma^  be  directed  lo 
the  fa^  works  of  the  djfibrent  natkim. 
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Of  the  aQxiliaiy  scielic^  the  most  im- 
portoDt  18  mathematice^  which  is  indis- 
penaahle  for  a  scientifio  soldier ;  military 
geoffiaphy,  embraciog  a  knowledge  of 
roads,  rivers,  valleys,  &c^  the  law  of 
natioDS,  modera  languages,  and  gymnas- 
tics.  The  branches  of  study  now  enu- 
merated are  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
well  educated  soldier;  but  they  cannot 
make  a  general,  any  more  than  the  study 
of  the  thorough  base  can  make  a  Mozart,  or 
the  knowledge  of  perspective,  anatomy  and 
colors,  a  Raphael  AJthougfa  it  wonld  be 
a  useless  waste  of  time  to  set  about  prov- 
ing tliat  scientific  study  is  essential  to  a 
commander,  yet  the  greatest  geaeral  must 
find  the  most  important  resources  in  his 
own  genius ;  and  this  must  act  with  un- 
fiuUng  prompmess.  An  artist,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, may  renew  his  eflforts ;  but  in  war, 
the  ftte  of  a  battle  mav  depend  upon  an 
instant  decision,  and  a  niilure  is  nun. 

Militia  (from  the  Latin  militia];  in  the 
modem  adaptation  of  the  word,  a  body  of 
armed  citizens  regularly  trained,  thou^ 
not  in  constant  service  m  time  of  peace, 
and  thereby  contradistinguished  to  stand- 
ing armies.  It  includes  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  are 
drilled  at  particular  periods  in  peace,  and 
liable,  according  to  certain  laws,  to  march, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  against  tne  enemy, 
in  some  countries,  however,  not  beyond 
the  fiiontiers.  The  regukur  oiganization 
of  the  militia  distinguishes  it  fiK>m  the 
Im^S'-tn'masst.  (q.  v.)  The  militia  exists 
in  different  countries  under  different 
names;  thus,  in  France,  the  naHomd 
guards  are  what,  in  the  U.  States,  are 
called  imZdM  (see  Guards^  ATaHonai);  in 
some  countries,  thev  are  denominated 
hwrghar-guards ;  in  Austria  and  PrusBia, 
Lmdmhr  (defence  of  the  country),  while 
the  levie-^n-masse  is  called,  in  these  two 
countries,  Landsharm.  In  the  articles 
.^rnw,  and  -^N^,  Standings  is  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  different  organization 
of  armies  fi:nm  the  finidal  militia  to  the 
standing  armies  of  the  kist  oentuiy,  and 
firom  them  again  to  the  citizen  soldseiB  of 
later  times.  The  reader  will  also  find 
there  the  titles  of  several  works  which 
afibid  interestin|f  information  on  this  sub* 
ject  In  the  article  Feudal  Sysiem^tJae  or* 
igin  of  the  aimies  in  the  middle  ages  was 
Iniefiy  touched  on.  When  the  feudal 
system  had  rendered  almost  every  noble- 
man on  the  Eun^pean  continent  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  m  miniature,  he  kept  his 
own  warriors  ki  his  castle  or  territory,  and 
the  difficuky  of  assembling  a  laige  genersl 
army,  even  for  a  good  purpose,  was  im- 


In  the  cities  (q.  v.)  where  a  more- 
republican  spirit  prevailed,  all  the  citizens 
were  obliged,  at  least,  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  their  city,— -a  duty  which  they 
were  not  seldom  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  introduction  of  standing  armies, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 
monaichs  to  render  their  governments 
more  and  more  independent  upon  the  na^ 
tion  at  large,  causea  the  citizens  to  take 
less  and  less  share  in  the  military  service, 
and,  in  many  cases,  excluded  mem  from 
it  entirely ;  yet,  while,  in  some  countries, 
the  services  of  the  citizen  soldiers  were 
becoming  eveiy  day  of  less  importance,  so 
that  burgher-militia  even  became  a.  term 
of  contempt  in  many  places,  other  gov- 
ernments began  to  foster  the  national 
militia.  The  Swedish  army  was,  at  an 
eariy  period,  a  kind  of  general  militia.  The 
army  conmsted  of  twenty-one  regiments, 
of  which  each  owner  of  landed  property 
was  bound  to  maintain  one  man.  They 
assembled  every  year  for  three  weeks, 
and,  during  this  time  as  well  as  in  war, 
received  full  pay  (as  is  now  the  case  in 
Prussia).  The  Danish  army  was  formed 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  about  a  third 
of  each  regiment  conaistmg  of  enlisted  for- 
eigners, while  two  thircb  were  Danish 
subjects,  who,  like  those  in  Sweden,  were 
supported  by  the  owners  of  landed  prop- 
erty, but,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  assist 
the  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  theur  esuites. 
In  Germany,  similar  phms  were  adopted. 
The  privates  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  followed  their  agrieul* 
tuial  or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  were 
generally  under  the  command  of  officers 
out  of  active  service.  They  were  only 
obliged  to  serve  within  the  country, 
Frederic  the  Great  used  them  tP  garrison 
the  fortresses:  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Austrian  militia  during  the  war  of 
successk>n.  The  bad  organization  and 
unmilitary  spirit  of  these  troops  rendered 
them  the  butt  ofthe  troops  of  the  Una  In 
some  cases^  it  was  even  considered  allow- 
able, by  the  laws  of  war,  not  to  give  them 
any  quarter,  whra  they  were  em|^yed 
out  of  the  limits  of  tiiehr  country,  and  were 
taken  prisoners.-  They  became  extinct 
almost  every  where  on  the  European 
continent  Similar,  bat  better  organized, 
was  the  English  militku  The  orisin  of 
this  national  force  is  generallv  traced  back 
to  Alfired.  The  feudal  miuiary  tenures 
succeeded,  and,  aldiougfa  the  personal  ser* 
vice  which  this  lyslem  reqtured  degen- 
erated by  degrees  into  peeuniary  commu- 
tations, or  aids,  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom was  piovided  for  fay  laws  reqiuiing 
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the  general  arming  of  the  citizenB.  Un- 
der Edward  III,  it  was  provided  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  shire, 
but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ,  nor  should 
provide  soldiers,  unless  by  consent  bf  par- 
iianient.  We  first  find  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  the 
counties  in  military  order,  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  the  fifth  year  of  Phitip 
and  Mary.  When  Charles  I  had,  during 
fab  northern  expeditions,  issued  commis- 
sions of  lieutenancy,  tod  exerted  certain 
military  powers,  which,  having  been  long 
exercised,  were  thought,  by  one  party,  to 
belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  question, 
in  the  long  parliament,  how  ftr  the  power 
over  the  militia  did  inherently  reside  in 
the  king,  which,  after  long  agitadon,  ended 
by  the  two  houses  denying  the  crown  this 
prerogative,  and  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  entire  power  of  the  militia.  After 
thfe  restoration,  when  the  militair  tenures 
were  abolished,  the  sole  right  of  the  crown 
to  govern  and  command  the  milida  was 
recognised.  The  most  characterisdc  fea- 
tures of  the  English  and  Scottish  militia 
at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  persons  in 
eaciv  county  is  4niwn  bv  lot,  for  five  years 
(liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  militia  being  called  out  and 
embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord-Ueu- 
tenants  and  other  principal  land-owners, 
under  a  commission  of  the  crown.  They 
are  not  compellable  to  leave  their  countv, 
uidesB  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebel- 
lion within  the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to 
inarch  out  of  the  kingdom.  When  dravim 
out,  they  are  subject  to  military  law.  In 
all  eases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof  and  in  all  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  the  king  may  embody 
the  militia,  and  direct  them  to  be  led  into 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  commu- 
nicated the  occasion  to  pariiament,  if  sit- 
ting, or,  if  not  sitting,  having  declared  it  in 
coimdl,  and  notifi^  it  by  proclamation. 
In  l^rol,  a  general  arming  asainst  the 
French  was  effected  in  1799.  When,  in 
1806,  the  arch-duke  Charles  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  military  afi^drs,  a  general 
Landufehr  was  organi^  throughout  the 
Austrian  provinces.  In  1809,  these  troops 
ibught  well,  and  amounted,  at  that  time, 
to  SfHiflOO  men ;  after  1811,  only  to  71,500 ; 
but,  after  1813,  the  LanAcehr  was  again 
pkoed  on  its  old  footing,  and,  quite  lately, 
parts  of  it  have  been  culed  out  to  increase 
the  army,  which  stands  ready  to  ovemin 
Italy.  In  Hungary,  the  common  law 
obliges  every  nobleman  to  serve  himself  and 
to  twing  his  vassab  into  the  field,  if  called 


upoiL  This  leif^  is  called  an  <*tii8arree- 
tion  of  the  nobilinr."  In  1809,  this  insur- 
rection consisted  of  17,000  hone  and 
21,000  foot  In  1807,  a  general  militia 
was  organized  in  Russia,  which,  in  1812, 
was  of  considerable  service  asaiost  the 
French.  Prussia  has  carried  the  hand- 
wthr  to  greater  perfection  than  any  ocbo'  • 
country :  in  that  country,  the  militia  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  1813, 
eveiy  male  person  under  finty-eight  yeare 
of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  against  the 
French  in  the  militia.  The  national  mi- 
litia, at  that  time,  included  bodi  infantry 
and  cavahy.  The  lower  commiflBioiied 
officers  were  elected  by  the  militia-nien, 
and  the  higlier  by  the  estates  of  each  cir- 
cle. When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
Prussia  had  150,000  infiintry  and  90/100 
cavalry  of  the  militia  under  arms.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  Landwehr  was  es- 
tablished on  its  present  footing.  Every 
Prussian,  with  the  single  exceptioD  of 
mediatized  princes^  is  obliged  to  serve  for 
three  years  m  the  standmg  army,  between 
his  seventeenth  and  twenty-third  year. 
Part  of  this  time,  however,  he  is  genmlly 
on  furlough.  If  a  person  e<juips  himself 
and  undergoes  an  examination,  by  which 
he  proves  that  he  has  received  a  certain 
education,  he  has  to  serve  one  year  only 
in  the  standing  army.  After  this  time, 
every  Prussian  belongs,  until  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  first  chiss  of  the  Ltmdwdir,  at- 
tends frequent  drills  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  has  to  serve  for  three  weeks 
every  year,  when  the  Landw^  ia  called 
together  for  great  manoeuvres.  Every 
man  is  in  the  Lantboehr  what  he  was  in 
the  standing  army-— foot-soldier,  hoise- 
man  or  artUlerisL  Government  hires 
horses  for  the  time  of  manoeuvring,  and, 
as  th^  are  well  fed  and  ridden  by  experi- 
enced men,  the  owners  generally  like  to 
let  out  their  horses  for  the  occasion.  Ev- 
ery Prussian,  fiiom  his  thirtieth  year  until 
his  fortieth,  belongs  to  the  second  class  of 
inilitia.  This  is  not  called  together  in 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  onfy  in  time 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  and  then  onty 
for  local  or  provincial  service.  Thus 
Prussia  is  enabled  to  assemble  a  very 
large  army  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
whether  to  the  injury  of  the  nation  is  a 
question  not  to  be  discussed  here.  In  re- 
gard to  the  militia  of  the  U.  States,  it  is 
provided,  by  act  of  congress  of  17^  that 
all  able-bodied,  white  male  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five, 
with  certain  exceptions  (officers  of  gov- 
ernment, members  of  oongrta,  marineis 
in  service,  dec  ^cc)  shall  be  enrolled  m 
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the  militia.  The  penomi  so  enroUed  tae 
to  provide  themeelves  with  the  common 
arms  of  infimtiy,  and  wilh  ball  cartridges, 
&a,  at  their  own  expense.  These  are 
anranced  into  brisades,  regiments,  compa* 
nies,  &c^  as  the  tegislatures  of  the  several 
states  may  direct  Each  battalion  is  to 
have  at  least  one  company  of  grenadierB^ 
light-in&ntry  or  riflemen,  and  each  divis- 
ion at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and 
one  troop  of  horse.  Proper  ordnance  and 
field  artilleiy  is  to  be  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States.  The  cavalir 
and  artilleiy  troops  are  to  consist  of  vol- 
unteere  from  the  militia  at  large,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  company  to  each  regiment, 
and  are  to  equip  theraseives,  with  the  ex-  ■ 
ception  of  the  ordnance  above  mentioned. 
Whenever  the  U.  States  shall  be  invaded, 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  firom 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  the 
president  is  authorized  to  call  forth  such 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states 
most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
he  may  judge  necessaiy.  In  case  of  any 
insurrection  in  any  state  against  the  state 
government,  he  may,  on  application  from 
the  le^slature  of  such  state  (or  from  the 
executive,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  call  forth  such  number  of  the  - 
militia  of  any  other  suite  or  states  as  may 
be  applied  for,  or  as  he  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  insurrection.  So, 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  are 
opposed  in  any  state  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  judicial  proceedinas,  or  by  the 

Sowens  vested  in  the  marshan,  the  presi- 
cnt  may  call  forth  the  niilida  of  such 
state,  or  any  other  state,  to  suppress  them, 
and  may  continue  the  militia  in  service  for 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  congress.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  pro- 
vided, by  an  act  which  expired  with  the 
war,  that,  when  the  militia  were  in  pay  of 
the  U.  States,  and  acting  in  comunction 
with  the  regular  troops  of  the  U.  States, 
they  were  to  be  ^vemed  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  in  like  manner  with  the 
regular  forces,  and  subject  to  be  tried  by 
courts  martial,  these  courts  martial,  how- 
ever, to  be  composed  of  militia  officenk 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  militia,  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
might,  if  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a 
term  not  exoeedingnx  months  in  an^ 
year.  The  sum  of  idOO,000  is  appropn- 
ated  annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body 


of  the  militia  of  the  U.  States^  winch  sp» 
divided  aniong  the  states  and  teiritoriea 
respectively,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  efEdctiye  militia  in  each.  In  ail  the 
states,  the  governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  more  or  fewer  restric- 
tions. In  Massacbusetts,  he  has  power  to 
exercise,  assemble  and  govern  them,  and 
to  employ  them  to  resist  invasion  or  det- 
riment to  the  commonwealth,  but  cannot 
march  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state 
without  their  6*60  consent,  or  the  consent 
of  the  general  court,  except  that  he  may 
transport  them  bv  land  or  water  out  of  the 
state,  for  the  defence  of  any  part  of  the 
state  to  which  access  cannot  otherwise 
convenientiy  be  had.  By  the  constitutions 
of  many  of  the  states,  especially  t^oee 
which  are  of  recent  origin,  me  governor  is 
not  commander-in-chief  of  the  mihtia, 
when  they  are  m  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  States.  This  is  to  prevent  collision 
between  the  general  govemment  and  that 
of  the  separate  states,  such  as  took  plaoe 
between  me  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  that  of  the  U.  States,  during  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a  proviiaon 
existB  in  the  constitutions  of  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Maine.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  gov- 
ernor is  not  to  command  personally,  ex- 
cept when  so  advised  by  the  leffislature. 
This  is  the  case  in  Vermont,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  governor  cannot  embody  the 
militia  of  his  own  authority  for  the  public 
safety,  except  in  the  recess  of  the  general 
assembly.    In  some  of  the  states,  the  or- 

Sknization  of  the  militia  is  not  {Mnovided 
r  by  the  constitution,  but  left  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislature:  this  is  the  case  in 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama.  In  most  of  the  stales, 
however,  particular  provision  is  made  for 
the  election  or  appointment  of  officers  of 
different  decrees.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
captains  ana  subalterns  are  fleeted  by  the 
written  votes  of  their  companies,  the  field 
officere  of  regiments  by  the  written  votes 
of  the  captiMns  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 
mctive  regiments,  the  brigadiers  by  the 
nekl-officere  of  their  respective  brijndes. 
The  governor  commissions  these  ofncers. 
The  major-cenerab  are  appomted  by  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  each 
havin§[  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  are 
commissioned  by  the  governor.  If  the 
electors  of  brigadiers,  field-officers  and 
captams  nef^ect  to  choose,  the  cdvemor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  coandl,  fifis  vacan- 
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In  New  Hampihirei  llie  general 
end  MdK>ffieere  of  the  miUtiA  ere  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  and  council.  The 
captains  and  mbelterns  are  nominated  by 
the  field-officen^  and,  if  i^>proyed  by  the 
governor,  appointed  by  hun.  The  com- 
mandinir  officen  of  regiments  appoint 
their  ac^utants  and  quaiter-maalers,  the 
brigadiers  their  brigade-mijorB,  the  major- 
genenJs  their  aidn^  the  captaine  and  sunal- 
terns  their  non-commiBBioned  officers.  In 
Vermont,  the  mihtia  companies  elect  thdr 
ca|»tain8  and  other  officers,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  nominate  and  recom- 
mend  the  field-officen,  who  appoint  their 
steff-officers.  The  superior  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  counciL 
The  provisions  of  the  New  York  consti- 
tution are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Massachusetts.  In  New  Jeieey,  the  cap- 
tains and  mferior  officers  are  choeen  hjr 
the  companies,  but  Yield  and  general  offi- 
cers by  the  council  and  assembj^.  In 
Maryland,  the  officers  of  the  milina  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  senate  and  house  of  com- 
mons appoint  the  generals  and  field-offi- 
cers of  the  militia.  In  Georgia,  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  militia  are  to  be  elected 
1^  the  general  assembly,  and  commission- 
ed by  the  governor.  The  other  officen 
are  elected  as  the  legislature  may  direct 
In  Kentucky,  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  respective  regiments  appomt  the  regi- 
mental atafff  bri^idier-generals  their  brig- 
age-majors,  miyor-generals  their  aids,  and 
captains  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
companies.  A  majority  of  the  field-offi- 
cers and  captains  in  each  regiment  nomi- 
nate the  commisBioned  officers  in  each 
company,  who  are  comnuasioned  by  the 
governor.  In  Tennessee,  field-officen^ 
cwtains,  subalterns  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  elected  by  the.  citizens  sub- 
ject to  militaiy  duty  in  the  districts  of  these 
officers,  brig^adier-generals  b^  the  field-offi- 
cers of  their  respective  hnjades,  m^or- 
peneralsbythefield-officersofthMrresped- 
'  ive  divisions.  The  governor  appoints  the 
adjutant-general,  the  major-flenerals  ap- 
pomt their  aid^  the  bngadier-genends 
their  Inigade-maiors,  and  the  commandiiur 
officers  of  regiments  their  adjutants  and 
quarter-masters.  In  Ohio,  captains  and 
subalterns  are  elected  by  their  companies^ 
miyon  by  the  captains  and  auballenis  of 
the  battalion,  colonels  by  the  majocs^  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  of  the  re^^ent,  brjg- 
adier^genenls  by  the  commissioned  om- 
•een  of  their  respective  brigades;  major- 
-generals and  quarter-master-ffenerals  are 
Jippointed  by  the  joint   baUot  of  both 


hooses  of  the  leg^datare.  Tbe^ 
appoints  the  adjutant-generals;  the  m^or- 
l^eperals  appoint  their  aids  and  other  divis- 
ion officers,  the  brigadien  their  majoii^ 
commanden  of  regiments  their  adjmaDts, 
quarter-masters,  and  other  regimental 
stafi^fficen,  and  the  captains  and  eobal- 
tems  the  non-commissioned  officen  and 
musiciana  In  Indiaaa,  the  ^ectioDs  are 
much  as  in  Tennessee,  except  that  briga- 
diers  are  choeen  by  all  the  commtasioned 
officen  of  thdr  respective  brigadea^  and 
major-generals  by  the  comnuBsioned  offi- 
cen or  their  respective  divisions.  Id 
Missouri,  the  constitution  provides  dm 
field-officera  and  company-officere  afaall 
be  elected  by  the  persons  subject  to  mili- 
tary du^  within  their  reapective  com- 
mands ;  briffadier-genenls  by  the  fieid- 
officere  of  their  respective  brigades,  md 
major-generals  by  the  brigadien  and  fieU- 
officen  of  their  respective  divisioiis,  radii 
otherwise  directed  ny  law.  General  and 
field-officen  appoint  their  staflT-officen. 
The  governor  appmnts  an  adjutant-gener- 
al, and  all  other  militia  officen  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
In  Maine,  the  sjrstem  is  much  as  in  the 
last-mentioned  state,  except  that  the  ma- 
jor-generals are  elected  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  consdto- 
tions  of  some  of  the  states  exempt  iiom 
militia  duty,  with  more  or  less  qualifica- 
tion, persons  conscientiously  scruptdons 
about  bearing  arms.  This  is  the  caae 
with  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampahire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  iJlipois,  Alabama.  (See 
MUHary  CoUmU$,  MUtaiy  DidricU^Awof, 
and  Jinrnf^  Statuling,) 

Milk;  a  secretion  peculiar  to  die  fe- 
males of  the  class  mtumiydiaf  or  those  ani- 
mals which  feed  their  young  horn  door 
teats^  and  which  takes  place,  in  some  of 
them,  only  during  and  after  the  time  of 
ffestatiott.  It  differe  as  procured  fimn  diA 
rorent  animal  but  its  general  properties 
are  the  same  in  alL  When  this  fluid  is 
aUowed  to  stand  for  soone  time,  it  under- 
goes spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved 
mto  hs  component  parts:  a  thick  yellow- 
ish substance  coUecfis  on  the  surfeee, 
which  is  ereom,  and  the  milk  beneath  be- 
comes thmner  than  before,  and  is  of  a 
pale  bluish  color.  When  cream  is  kept 
for  some  days  without  being  disturbed,  it 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  till  at  last  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  dieese;  and 
hence  one  method  of  mdnng  cream- 
cheese,  merely  by  putting  cream  into  s 
linen  bag,  and  leaving  it  there  till  it  be- 
When  cream  is  shskeni  it 
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is  resolyed  into  its  component  parts.   The 
process  by  wh'ich  this  is  accompfished  is 
called  diuming,  by  which  two  substances 
are  obtained,  ItiNer  and  butter^mSk,     In 
the  making  of  butter,  cream  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  during  which  an  acid 
is  generated.    It  is  then  put  into  a  chum 
and  shaken,  by  which  the  butter  is  gradu- 
ally separated.    What  is  left  (the  butter- 
milk^ has  a  sour  taste,  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  cream  before  the 
churning.    Butter  is  sometimes  also  made 
ifom  cream  which  has  not  become  sour, 
but  the  process  is  much  more  tedious,  the 
acid  formed  in  the  other  case  favoring  its 
separation.    Butter  is  merely  an  animal 
oil,  solid  at  a  natural  heat,  but  held  in 
solution  in  milk,  by  some  of  the  other 
substances.    As  thus  procured,  it  is  not 
pure,  but  may  in  a  ereat  measure  be  freed 
ih>m  its  impurities,  by  washing  it  with  cold 
water;  ana  though  apt  to  become  rancid, 
yet,  when  mixed  with  salt,  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time.    Milk  from  which 
butter  has  been  taken,  undergoes  sponta- 
neous changes.    It  becomes  much  sourer, 
and  congeals  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  jelly.    When  heated,  the  fermentation 
of  this  comilum  is  hastened,  and  by  the 
addition  oTcertain  substances,  it  veiy  soon 
takes  place ;  thus  acids  md  B|nrit  of  wine 
curdle  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen 
it  contains  being  acted  on  by  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  blood  or  white  of  egss.    By 
ftr  the  most  powerful  coagulator,  howev- 
er, is  the  substance  called  rennd,  which  is 
the  decoction  of  the  stomach  of  animals, 
as  a  calf.    When  the  milk  is  previously 
heated,  and  rennet  added,  it  is  almost  in- 
stantly coairulated.    If  after  this  it  is  cut, 
a  thiimish  fluid  oozes  fiom  it,  and  if  it  he 
put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  the  whole 
of  this  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish,  tough 
matter  is  left;  the  former  is  tcMy,  £e 
latter  curd.    On  this  depends  the  process 
of  making  cheese,  which  varies  in  rich- 
ness, according  to  the  mode  followed  in 
preparing  it    When  milk  is  heated  gradu- 
ally, and  merely  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  curdles,  and  if  the  curd  be  fieed 
gently  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cream,  which  adds  to  its  rich- 
ness and  flavor.    But  when  it  is  curdled 
quickly,  and  the  whey  isspeedilv  removed 
by  cutting  the  ciuid,  a  peat  deal,  or  neariy 
the  whole  of  tfaecream  is  carried  ofl^and  the 
cheese  is  poor,  and  has  not  the  rich  flavor  of 
that  m^de  in  the  other  way.    The  latter  is 
the  m^hod  generally  followed  in  Scotland, 
where  botli  cheese  and  butter  are  got  fifom 
milk ;  for  the  whey  procured  in  3ie  pro- 
oesB  yields  a  oonsidmble  quantity  of  the 


latter ;  and  hence  the  comparative  poorness 
of  Scottish  cheese.  In  making  cheese, 
having  obtained  the  curd,  and  freed  it  from 
its  whey,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  merely  to  subject  it  to  pressure,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  whey  is  forced 
out,  the  color  being  communicated  by  the 
additk>n  of  coloring  matter :  that  generally 
used  is  annotta,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Whey  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
sweetish  substance,  called  mgar  of  mUk ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  ^sed  as  dnnk,  and 
fit>m  its  nutritious  quality,  it  is  adminis- 
tered to  delicate  neople ;  hence  the  iiseH>f 
asses'  milk,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  It  is  from  its  containing  this 
saccharine  matter,  that  it  is  sometimes,  as 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, made  to  undei^  fermentation,  by 
which  a  very  weak  spirituous  fluid  is  ob- 
tained. By  evaporation  it  affords  a  minute 
quantity  of  saline  matter  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  sugar  of  milk.  When  whey  or 
milk  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  between 
60^  and  &P  it  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
change,  attended  by  the  production  off  an 
acid,  which  was  originaUy  examined  by 
Scheele,  and  has  been  termed  lactic  aeuL 

MiLKT  Wat.    (See  Galaxy,) 

MiUi ',  originally,  a  machine,  adapted  to 
divide,  crush,  or  pulverize  any  substance  ; 
but  more  entensively  applied,  in  modem 
times,  to  almost  all  macnineir  conasting 
of  wheel-work,  whether  mtended  to 
change  the  form,  or  merely  the  position 
of  the  substance  operated  upon.  The 
term  as  thus  used  is  very  indefinite,  both 
in  regard  to  the  moving  power  and  the 
application  of  the  power  or  the  pro- 
cess. Mills  therefore  take  diflerent  names, 
from  the  process,  as  stamping-mills,  saw- 
mills, fulling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &;c.; 
finom  the  moving  power,  as  wind-mills, 
water-mills,  hand-miUs,  steam-mills,  &c. ; 
or  from  the  material  operated  upon,  as 
cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil- 
mills,  &C.  This  great  variety  in  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  mills  rendera  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  descriptions  of  them  under  one 
head.  The  general  principles  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  thf  moving  powera  will  be 
found  described  under  the  heads  JMe- 
chanies,  IMraidiea,  Machinery,  Pneumat- 
fct,  SUaMyWheeU,  &c.,  and  their  particular 
applications  to  diflferent  materials  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal 
apphcations  of  machinery  of  this  kind 
is  to  the  comminution  of  grain.  .  Among 
the  rudest  nations  we  find  this  done  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones ;  but  with 
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the  fint  advanoes  of  aft,  a  simple  hand- 
miU  is  constructed,  Composed  of  an  im- 
movable nether-stone  (Gr.  /iwXirj  and  an 
upper-stone  {iM^ot  <»-  <m$)}  put  m  motion 
by  the  hand.  These  machines  were  used 
by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  coounon- 
ly  moved  by  slares  or  ciiminak.  Asses 
were  afterwards  employed.  According 
to  the  Greek  mythology  Pilumnus,  Myles, 
or  Mylantes,  invented  the  mill  Water- 
mills  (moUt  itquana)  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans.  Wind  mills  (q.  v.) 
were  invented  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Among  the  modems  the  common  mill  for 
grinding  grain  is  constructed  with  two 
circular  stones  placed  horizontaUy.  Buhr- 
stone  is  the  best  material  of  which  mill- 
stones are  made,  but  sienite  and  granite 
are  fiequendy  used  for  Indian  com  and 
tye.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed,  while  the 
upper  one  revolves  with  considerable 
velocity,  and  is  supported  by  an  axis  pass- 
ing throuffh  the  lower  stone,  the  distance 
between  the  two  bemg  capaJi>le  of  adjust- 
ment according  to  the  fineness  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce  in  the  meal  or  flour. 
When  the  diameter  is  five  foet,  the  stone 
may  make  about  90  revolutions  in  a  min- 
ute without  the  flour  becoming  too  much 
heated.  The  com  or  grain  is  shaken  out 
of  a  hopper  by  means  o£  projections  fiiom 
the  revolving  axis,  which  give  to  its  lower 
part,  or  feeder,  a  vibrating  motion.  The 
lower  stone  is  slightly  convex,  and  the 
upper  one  somewhat  more  concave,  so 
that  the  com,  which  enters  at  the  middle 
of  the  stone^  posses  outward  for  a  short 
distance  before  it  begins  to  be  ground. 
After  being  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  dis- 
charged at  the  circumference,  its  escape 
being  favored  by  the  centrifu|nil  force,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
The  surface  of  the  stones  is  cut  into 
grooves,  in  order  to  make  them  act  more 
readily  and  eftectuolly  on  the  com ;  and 
these  grooves  are  cut  obliquely,  that  they 
may  assist  the  escape  of  the  meal  by 
throwing  it  outward;  The  operation  of 
bolting,  bv  which  the  flour  is  separated 
from  the  bran,  or  coarser  pardcles,  is  per- 
formed by  a  cylindrical  sieve  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  and  turned  by  machine- 
'  ry.  The  fineness  of  flour  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  bran  has  not  been  too 
much  subdivided,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  separated  b^  boltmff.  This  takes 
place  when  the  grmding  has  been  per- 
ft>rmed  more  by  the  action  of  the  partictes 
upon  each  other,  than  b^  the  grit  of 
the  stone.  For  this  sort  of  grinding,  the 
buhrstone  is  peculiarly  suited.  The  patent 
improvements  of  Evans  consist  of  a  series 


of  machiMS  cafeokted  to  save  hand-labor, 
by  performing  every  movement  <^  the 
grain  and  meu  fixxn  one  part  of  the  mill 
to  another,  or  fifom  one  machine  to  anoth- 
er, by  the  force  of  tlie  water. — ^For  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
consult  Evans's  Jifykmghfg  Gmde  (6th 
edit  Philadelphia,  18291  or  Buchanan's 
MiU  Wmk  (London,  1^  3  vols.). 

MiUiBoeEviLLB ;  a  post-town,  JcmfMi 
of  Baldwin  county,  and  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Otxinee,  in  lat  33°  6^  N. ;  fen. 
83°9(XW.  It  is  87  mi]<s  south-west  (^ 
Augusta.  The  pubDc  buildings  are  a  stai^ 
house,  a  state  arsenal,  an  academy,  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  four  printing-offices, 
and  houses  of  worship  for  M^odists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyteriana  A  branch  of 
the  state  bank,  and  one  of  theDerien  honk, 
are  located  here.  Four  weekly  papen 
are  published.  The  river  here  is  553  feet 
wide,  6  feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  70  tons.  Above  the  town  are 
rapids.  About  8000  b^[s  of  cotton  are 
aimually  deposited  here,  for  the  Daiien  and 
Savannah  markets.  The  populalian  of 
MiUedgevUle  has  not  increased  for  aevenl 
yean.  In  1834,  it  was  estimated  at  900a 
The  vHlage  of  Macon,  34  miles  Boath- 
west  of  Miliisdgeville,  has  become  the 
principal  scene  of  business  for  this  part  <tf 
the  state,  and  the  political  m^ropolia  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  new 
settlefs.  (See  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  rf 
CkorgicL) 

MiLLBiTRiUM  (Uiouiond  yean)-y  gen- 
erally taken  for  the  thousraid  yean  in 
which  some  Christian  sects  expected,  and 
some  still  expect,  the  Messiah  to  found  a 
kingdom  on  earth,  full  of  splendor  and 
happiness.  This  opinion  originated  feora 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  in  rpgard  to  a 
Messiah.  Elxcited  and  nourished  by  their 
prophets,  endeared  to  them  by  their  suf- 
ferings during  and  after  the  Babyiomsh 
captivi^,and  by  the  national  pride,  which 
their  misery  served  to  increase,  those  ex- 
pectations took  a  more  and  more  decided- 
ly sensual  turn  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  partie- 
ulariy  under  the  oppression  of  the  Roman 
govemmenL  (See  Messiah,]  Jesus  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, announcing  his  new  religion  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  given  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding his  express  declamtion,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  establish  a 
woridly  kingdom,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  notwithstanding 
the  doctrine  of  his  aposdes,  that  a  lasting 
hai^nness  could  only  be  expected  in  a 
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better  worid,  the  new  Ghrietieui  could 
not  refrain  from  expecdog  the  slorioua  re- 
turn of  Jesue,  as  describe  by  the  qpoades, 
on  earth,  and  from  mteipretmg  the  ex-- 
preaBtona  of  Jeaua,  which  aeem  to  &vor 
such  a  hope,  according  to  their  wishes, 
bent  on  worldly  happinees.  These  ex- 
pectations, entertained  by  the  conveita 
irom  Judaism  to  Chrisdanity,  were  blended 
with  the  imasea  of  a  golden  age,  which 
had  been  inSubed  by  the  converts  from 
paganism,  who  still  cherished  the  fictions 
of  heathen  mythology.  Besides,  it  was 
natural,  that  the  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
their  heathen  mastered  should  contribute 
to  increase  their  desire  for  a  new  state  of 
thinss.  ChiUasmy  or  the  expectation  of 
the  blesBed  milleniiium,  became,  there- 
fr)re,  a  univeraU  belief  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  firrt  centuries,  which  was 
streugthened  by  the  prophecies  contain- 
ed in  Revelation  (chap.  xx.  xxL)  of  the 
signs  which  are  to  precede  and  indicate 
the  happy  times  of  the  millennium.  This 
belief  was  clothed  in  still  more  lively 
colon  by  the  descriptions  of  such  a  state  in 
some  nseudo-prophetical  writings,  foiged 
towards  the  dose  of  the  first,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  centiuy,  under 
the  names  of  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  aposdes  (sa  the  Testament  - 
of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  4th  book  of 
Ears,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  &c.^  and  in 
the  Sibylline  books  of  the  Chiistians,  the 
Epistie  of  Bainabas,  the  Pastor  of  the 
pBeudo-Hermas,  and  m  the  Talmud. 
How  eageriy  such  descriptions  were  re- 
ceived, is  shown  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Christian 
teadiers  of  the  first  centunes.  Not  only, 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  who  had  imbibed 
this  doctrine  from  Judaism,  but  also  ortho- 
dox teachers,  as  Papias  of  HieropoUs,  Irs- 
nnus,  Justin  the  Martyr,  &C.,  deli{j;hted  in 
the  dreams  of  the  gloiy  and  happmessof 
the  millennium,  fiefiue  it  began,  human 
nusevy,  accoiding  to  their  Miinion,  was  to 
rise  to  the  highest  degree ;  men  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire  would  Ibl-  - 
low,  and  fix>m  its  ruins  would  nroeeed  a 
new  Slate  of  thiiu;s,  in  which  the  fidthful 
who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  with  tiiose 
still  hving^  would  enjoy  inefiSd>le  happi- 
ness. At  that  Uissful  period,  every  ear 
would  produce  10^000  mina^  end  every 
grain  10  pounds  of  wheat  floor,  eveiy 
vine  wouUi  vield  millions  on  milfions  of 
measures  of  wine,  the  innocence  of  Para- 
dise would  be  uniled  to  every  intellectual 
and  smsual  pleasure,  the  victory  of  the 


ftithful  over  the  unbefievers  be  complete, 
and  the  blessed  reside  in  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem, which  would  descend  fix>m 
heaven  in  extraordinaiy  splendor  and  gran- 
deur, to  receive  them  in  its  magnincent 
habitationSb  The  Millenarians  founded 
their  belief  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation.'  Considering  this  history  as  a 
prototype  of  the  frite  of  tlie  world,  and 
concluding  fit>m  Psalm  xc,that  1000  years 
make  with  God  one  day,  they  beheld  in 
the  six  days  of  creation,  6000  years  of  ter- 
restrial labors  and  sufferings,  and  in  the 
seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period  of  iOOO 
years,  in  which  the  reign  of  Christ  should 
be  established^ — ^The  Gnostics,  de^isiug 
matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of 
the  milleniuum,  and  the  more  zealously  it 
was  defended  by  tiie  Montanists  (for  in- 
stance, Tertullian),  the  more  suspicious  did 
it  gradually  become  to  the  orthodox  also. 
The  philosophic  school  at  Alexandria, 
particulariy  6rigen,  opposed  it  in  the  tiiud 
century  by  aigumente,  which  were  soon 
adopted  by  all  the  fitthers.  Lactantiua  was 
the  last  distinguished  teacher  of  the  primi- 
tive church  who  adhered  to  tiie  idea  of  a 
millennium.  When  Christianity  became 
the  predominant  religion  of  the  Roman 
empwe,  the  doctrine  lost  its  interest  for 
the  multitude ;  victory,  liberty  and  secu- 
ri^,  which  the  millennium  was  expected 
to  bring,  being  now  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  Christians.  The  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  however,  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  pleasures 
which  the  Millenarians  promis^  them- 
selves, passed  from  them  mto  the  dogmas 
of  the  church,  though  the  fiithers  of  a  later 
period  supported  it  on  different  grounds 
trom  the  Millenarians.  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine zealously  opposed  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  few  enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  fifth 
century,  were  still  expecting  this  period. 
Since  that  time,  the  church  has  rejected 
the  dogma  of  the  millennium,  together 
with  omer  Jevrish  notions.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  last  day  in  A.  D.  1000,  gave  it 
some  weight  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
similar  hopes  excited  by  the  crusades  were 
soon  disappointed  by  the  event  At  the  time 
of  the  rerormation,  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
lennium was  in  some  decree  revived,  by  its 
M>plication  to  the  ovennrow  of  the  papal 
dominion.  But  it  was  only  some  sects 
of  ftnatics,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and 
some  mystical  enthusiastB,  m  whom  the 
seventeenth  century  was  rich,  that  adhered 
10  these  notions.  During  the  relisious 
and  civil  wars  in  France  and  En^and, 
the  persecuted  sou^t  consolation  in  the 
dreams  of  a  millennial  kingdom:  the  rap* 
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tures  of  the  Myitics  aad  QuiedfllB  amonff 
the  Catholics  led  to  a  sunilar  nsufc,  and 
the  moat  leamed  and  zealous  friends  of 
Chiliasm  rose  amontf  the  Lutherans  dur- 
ing and  after  the  90  years'  war.  The 
disciples  of  Weigel  and  the  adherents  to 
.  the  relmouB  principles  of  Peteraen,  went 
'  the  far£est ;  jret  even  many  moderate  and 
sober  theologians^  misled  by  idle  specula- 
tions on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible, 
paiticuku'ly  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which,  up  10  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  formed  a  fayorite  occupation 
among  a  certain  class  of  divines^  indulged 
themselves  in  the  ideas  of  a  millennium. 
As  the  philosophical  vindication  of  tbis 
doctrine,  which  was  attempted  in  England 
by  Thomas  Burnet  and  Whiston,  could 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  the  scepticism  of  its  authors,  sev- 
eral apocalyptica,  among  whom  Bengel 
(q.  V.)  tormed  a  separate  school,  exhausted 
their  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  calculate,  at 
least,  the  time  in  which  Sie  kingdom  of 
Christ  should  commence.  Ben^l  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  period  will  begm  in  the 
year  1696,  and  last  3000  years.  While 
his  disciples  were  flattering  themselves 
with  veiy  sensual  descriptions  of  the 
kincdom  of  ChriuBt,  Lavater  and  Jung 
Stilling,  who  possessed  more  imagination, 
but  even  less  coohiess  and  learning,  in- 
dulged similar  visions  and  predicdons, 
with  which  they  entertained  their  ad- 
herents up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
all  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  fancy,  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  is  one  of  the 
roost  useless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  danserous.  Averaion  to  all 
that  exists,  hatred  of  contemporaries,  in- 
dolence and  spiritual  arro^ce — these 
are  its  fruits ;  and  the  exercises  of  peni- 
tence, U>  which  it  leads,  are  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  tenor,  and  without  moral 
worth.  Quite  lately  a  sect  (if  this  name 
can  be  given  to  the  Mormonites)has  sprung 
up  in  the  U.  States,  believing,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  the  near  approach  of  the 
millennium,  whose  enioyments  are  to  be 
of  a  sensual  and  worldly  character. 
MiLLEa,  Edward,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

Ehysician  and  professor  at  New  Yoric,  was 
om  at  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
May  9, 1760.  In  1778,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  began  practice  in 
Delaware,  but  made  himself  advantage- 
ously known  in  other  states,  by  a  &- 
2uisition  on  the  Orijpn  of  the  Yellow 
'ever,  one  of  the  earuest  and  ablest  pub- 
lications in  support  of  the  doctrine  or  (<o- 
miutie  origin.  In  1796,  doctor  Miller  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  Yoric    Within 


a  fewweeks  after,  he  fomed,  in  concert 
with  doctor  S.  Mitch'dl  and  doctor  EL  H. 
Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  woric,  to 
be  devoted  to  medicine.  The  first  Dum- 
ber was  issued  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  the 
Medical  RepogUory,  No  work  of  a  si  niiler 
kind  had  appeared  in  America.  It  excited 
medical  inquiries,  and  reccntled  their  re- 
sults. It  occasioned  the  establishnient  of 
similar  journals  in  other  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  Doctor  Miller  lived  to  see  its  fif^ 
teenth  volume  brought  nearly  to  ft  ckxe 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  resident  pliy- 
sician  for  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
wimessed,  as  soch,  several  peHUleniial 
seasons.  The  fruits  of  his  obser%atiaa 
and  reflection  he  embodiecT-  in  a  Re- 
port on  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Temiina- 
don  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  to  whieb  a  higb 
degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  1807,  bf 
was  elected  professor  of  the  practiee  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  New  York. 
In  1809,  he  became  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
New  York  hospital.  Notwiihstandiog  the 
laborious  duties  of  those  oflioes,  and  the 
calls  of  an  extensive  prsctice,  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  many  de- 
tinguished  physicians  and  mea  of  letten 
in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Professional  honors  were  coo- 
ferfed  upon  him  finm  all  quaitera.  Ht 
died  of  typhus  fever,  March  17,  1813;  is 
the  52d  year  of  his  age.  Us.  pnnted 
worics  have  been  collected  and  punished 
in  one  large  volume. 

Miller,  Joseph,  a  witty  actor,  wIknt 
name  has  becoone  proveri>ial  in  the  En^f- 
lish  language,  was  bom  in  1684,  it  is  sup- 
posed in  London,  and  was  a  favorite  low 
comedian  about  the  time  that  Congreve^ 
comedies  were  fashionable,  to  the  sucoes 
of  which,  it  is  said,  his  humor  much  coa- 
tributed.  In  these  heperfonned  Sir  Jo- 
seph Wittol,  in  the  Old  fiachekH-,  sod 
Ben,  in  Love  for  Love.  Another  of  fai» 
fevorite  chamcten  was  Teague,  in  the 
Committee.  He  died  in  17d&  The  jesis 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  were 
collected  by  John  Mottley,  author  of  die 
life  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  other  wwka. 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  had  run  through  eleven 
editions  in  1751.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edidon  was  lately  valued  at  ten  guineas, 
in  the  catalogue  of  an  eminent  bookseller. 

Millet  is  a  coarse,  stronr  gcaas  (hdcut 
MorghumX,  bearing  heads  of  a  fine  round 
seed,  a  little  'larger  than  nMUtavd  seed. 
The  plant,  although  ooane,  makes  good 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  seed  is 
equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  excellent  for 
fettening  poultry,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  braail .  It  is  alto  used  fear  makiag 
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pnddingB,  for  which  purpose  it  is  by  some 
preferml  ta  rice. 

MujiiARo  (FVefwh) ;  one  thousand  mil- 
lions. 

MiLLiN,  Aubin  Louis ;  professor  of  an- 
tiquities at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Barthelemy,  comer- 
vakur  of  the  imperial  (royal)  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiques.  Millin  was  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  after- 
wards to  that  of  philolo^,  and  finally  to 
archsBology.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  ap- 
peared as  a  partisan  of  republican  princi- 
ples; among  these  are  his  Almanac  Re- 
pubUcain;  and  other  works,  which  he  did 
not  include  in  the  later  catalogues  of  fais 

Kublications.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
e  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
several  remains  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  Italiana  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  archeeologists  that  France 
has  produced.  He  edited  the  Magazin 
Enofdopidiaue  nearly  20  years.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  liis  Dietionrunre 
dcs  Btaux  Arts ;  MowumenlB  Antiques  t»- 
idUs ;  GaUrxt  AfyOudogique ;  Peinture  des 
Vases  Antiques ;  Vfyyage  dans  Us  DipaHe- 
merits  du  Midi  dela  lYance  ;  HisUnre  Mi- 
taUique  de  la  RevoliUion  F)rancaise;  Histoire 
Mitidlique  de  VEntpertur  NdpciUon.  His 
lectures,  which  were  fiishionably  attended, 
contributed,  with  his  works,  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  France. 
His  services  as  conservaUur  of  the  cabi- 
net of  antiques,  of  which  he  made  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  also  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  died  in  1818. 

MiLLOT,  Claude  Francois  Xavier;  a 
learned  and  ingenious  French  author,  bom 
in  1726,  at  Resancon.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  colie^  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  fraternity,  but  quitted  it,  and  ' 
settled  at  Parma,  where  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  de  Niveraois  obtained  him  the 
historical  professorship.  This  situation  he 
filled  with  much  ability  and  reputation  for 
some  years,  when  the  prince  of  Cond6 
offering  to  bis  acceptance  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  he 
retumed  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of 
which  are-  much  esteemed  for  the  spirit 
and  elegance  of  their  style,  consist  of  a 
History  of  the  Troubadouis  (in  3  vols.) ; 
Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  (6  vols.) ,  Elements  of  Univer- 
sal History  (9  vols.) ;  Elements  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  (3  vols.);  Elements  of 
the' History  of  France  (3  vols.  ISmy.),  be- 
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sides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 
translatious  fi-ora  the  Latin.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  French  capital,  in  1785. 

MitLS,  Charles,  a,  historian,  born  at 
Greenwich,  in  178i3,  was  articled  to  an  «t- 
toroey  in  Lpndon.  HI  h^alth  and  the  at- 
tractions of  literature  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  practice,  and,  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Muhammedanism, 
which  met  with  a  fiivorable  reception.  He 
afterwards  produced  the  History  of  the 
Cmsades  (1819) ;  Travels  of  Theodcnre  ' 
Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Arts 
in  Italy  (1821),  and  the  History  of  Cbivai- 
iy(1825).    He  died  October  9, 1826. 

MiLNER,  John,  a  celebrated  Catholic  di- 
vine and  writer  on  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1752,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Douav. 
In  1777,  he  vnis  ordained  a  priest,  and,  m 
1779,  appointed  pastor  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Winchester.  Doctor  Milner's 
study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  royal 
society  of  antiquaries  in  1790.  He  conr 
tributed  many  valuable  communications  to 
the  Archaologioy  and  published  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  modern  Style  of  aUerinff 
Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedru 
of  Salisbury  (1798).  The  same  year,  he 
published  his  History,  Ct?il  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Winchester  (2  voR,  4to.),  and  subsequently 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(8vo.).  Some  oj^rvauons  in  the  histbry 
of  Winchester  gave  offence  to  doctor 
Sturges,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
who  animadverted  on  them  in  a  tract 
entitled  Reflections  on  Popeiy.  Doctor 
Milner  replied  to  this  attack  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Prebendary,  which  display  great  learn- 
ing, ability  and  acuteness.  In  1801,  he 
published  his  Case  of  Conscience  solved, 
or  the  Catholic  Claims  proved  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  Coronation  Oath.  On  the 
death  of  bishop  Stapleton,  doctor  Milner 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  vicar 
apostolic  in  the  midland  district,  witli  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Castabala.  He  for  some 
time  refused  that  dignity,  .but  at  length  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  ana  was 
consecrated  in  180a  In  1807  and  1808,  he 
visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be  enabled, 
from  peisonal  observation  and  intercourse, 
to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country.  As  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, he  published  his  interesting  In- 
quiry into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  con- 
ceming  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.    At  this  period,  he 
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was  appoint^  agent  in  Enfiland  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchy.  His  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  religion  in  both  coun- 
tries induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  1814,  and  he  remained  there 
about  12  months.  In  1818,  he  published  a 
treatise  entitled  the  End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy, containing  a  defence  ofthoee  ard- 
des  of  the  Catholic  fkith  usually  regarded 
as  objectionable  by  Protestants.  This  was 
succeeded  by  his  Vindication  of  the  End 
of  Religious  Controversy  against  the  Ex- 
ceptions of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  and 
the  reverend  Richard  Grier ;  and  a  Part- . 
ing  Word  to  Reverend  R.  Grier ;  with  a 
Brief  Notice  of  Doctor  Samuel  Parr's  Post- 
humous Letter  to  Doctor  Mihier.  His 
death  took  pkce  in  1826. 

MiLO ;  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago ;  the  ancient  Melos.    (See  Melos.) 

MiLo,  a  native  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  was  a 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off 
the  prize  six  times  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Of  his  prodigious  strength  many  instances 
are  cited.  When  the  temple  in  which 
Pythagoras  was  teaching  his  pupils  vras 
on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo  seized  the 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice  imtil  all  present  had  escaped. 
He  once  carried  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on 
his  shoulders,  and  killed  it  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  His  strength,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been 
in  vain  attempted  to  split  with  wedges,  he 
determined  to  pull  it  asunder  ;  but  his 
strength  was  insufficient  The  wedges 
which  had  kept  the  cleft  open  had  drop- 
ped out,  and  he  remained  with  his  hands 
fastened  in  the  fissure.  No  one  coming 
to  his  assistance,  he  was  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  According^to  the  tradition  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  Milo  was  pursued  to  his 
house  in  Crotona  by  Cylo,  shut  up,  and 
burned. 

MiLORADowiTCH,  Mlchacl  Andree- 
witch,  count  of,  a  distinguished  Russian 
officer,  was  bom  in  1770 ;  served  in  1787 
against  the  Turks,  in  1794  agiunst  the 
Poles  ;  rose  rapidly ;  commanded,  in 
1799,  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow's  army 
in  Italy,  as  major-general ;  fought,  in  1805, 
as  lieutenant-ffeneral  in  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  In  1808,  he  fought  victoriously 
against  the  Turks,  and,  in  1812,  organized 
the  first  corps  de  reserve,  and  led  it  to  the 
main  armv  nefore  the  battle  of  Mosaisk. 
H6  was  of*^  great  service  during  this  whole 
,  campaign  against  the  French,  as  also  in 
the  succeeding  war  in  1613.  He  contrib- 
uted essentially  to  the  victoiy  of  the  allies 


at  Culm  (q.  v.V  commandhig,  under  the 
gmnd-prince  Constantine,  a  corpv  de  re- 
seroe,  connsting  of  Prussian  greoadiets 
and  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  and  Pma- 
dan  guands.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
was  again  active,  and  marched  with  fbe 
armies  into  France.  After  the  peace,  he 
Mras  appointed  mihtaiy  commancfant  of  St 
Petersburg.  In  the  insurrection  of  tbe 
troop^  in  1825,  at  the  ascension  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot.  As  an  active  commander  of 
vanguards  he  had  few  equals. 

MiLTiADEs ;  an  Athenian  genenl,  wiio 
lived  about  B.  C.  500.  He  had  alr»dy 
successftilly  established  an  Athenian  oofo- 
ny  in  the  Chersonesus^  and  subjected  sev- 
eral islands  in  the  ifigean  to  the  dominion 
of  his  country,  when  Darius,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  undertook  tbe  sub- 
jugation of  Greece.  Miltiadea,  AiistideB 
and  Themistocles  animated  the  Atheni- 
ans, disheartened  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  to  resistance.  Each  of  the 
10  tribes  placed  1000  men  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  leader.  This  little  amy  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  of  Marathon  (B.  C 
490),  where  1000  foot  soldiers,  sent  1^ 
their  allies  the  Plateaus,  joined  theoL 
Miltiades  was  in  fiivor  of  an  attack ;  Aris- 
tides  and  some  of  the  other  generals  sup- 
ported him ;  others,  on  the  contraiy,  wish- 
ed to  wait  for  the  auxiliaries  firom  Lace- 
deemon.  The'  genend-in-chief  (pole- 
march),  Callimachus,  however,  concur- 
red with  the  proposal  of  MiltiadeSi  and 
the  attack  was  determined  upon.  The 
chief  command,  which  belonged  to  all 
the  generals  alternately,  was  unanimously 
conferred  on  Miltiades,  who  nevertheless 
made  no  use  of  it,  but  waited  for  the  day 
which  regularly  called  him  to  the  head  or 
the  army.  '  He  then  drew  up  his  trtrapsat 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  wooded  plain, 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  enemy^  cav- 
alry. The  Platseans  occupied  the  left 
wing;  Callimachus  commanded  the  right, 
and  Aristides  and  Themistocles  the  centre 
of  the  army.  Miltiades  himself  was  in 
every  part  where  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary. The  Greeks  began  the  attack  at 
full  speed ;  the  Persians  defended  them- 
selves with  coolness,  but  with  obstinacy, 
until,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours, 
both  theur  wings  gave  way.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Datis,  the  Persian  general,  with  his 
best  troops,  pressed  Aristides  and  Themis- 
tocles hard ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  fore- 
go his  advantages.  The  rout  was  now 
general.  Those  who  escaped  the  swoid 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  waves  5  of 
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these,  many  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Penians  lost  6400  men,  the 
Athenians  192.  Miltiades  was  himself 
wounded.  Glorious  as  this  victory  was, 
it  would  have  been  filial  to  Athens,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  Miltiades. 
Datis  determined  to  fall  upon  Athens  in 
his  retreat,  and  his  fleet  haa  already  pass- 
ed cape  Sunium,  when  Miltiades,  receiv- 
ing information  of  it,  immediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  time  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mil- 
tiades v?as  then  highly  honored,  but  was 
soon  both  envied  and  persecuted.  His 
enemies  represented  that  he  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  An  unsuccessful  enterprise,  of 
which  he  was  the  projector,  raeilitated 
their  success.  He  had  desired  that  a  fleet 
of  70  ships  should  be  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal, and  promised,  by  means  of  it,  to  put 
the  Athenians  in  possession  of  great 
wealth  and  advantages.  His  desiffn  was 
inobably  to  plunder  some  of  the  Persian 
cities  on  the  coasts,  and  to  punish  those 
islands  of  the  iEgean  sea  wJuch  had  tak- 
en part  with  the  Persians;  but  he  fiuled 
in  his  attack  on  Paros,  and  was  compel- 
led to  refund  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison. 

MiLToir.  John,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  £n|f]ish  poets,  sprang  from  an 
ancient  &mily,  formerly  proprietors  of 
Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  under  ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  the 
fiither  of  Milton,  for  becoming  a  Protest- 
ant, on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  in 
London  as  a  scrivener.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  classical  scho&r,  and  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  music,  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter:  John,  the  poet, 
Christopher,  who  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  Aime,  who 
married  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  at 
the  crown  office.  John  Milton  vras  bom 
at  his  father's  house  in  3read-8treet,  De- 
cember 9, 1608.  He  received  his  eariy 
education  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
name  of  Young,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  at  St  Paul's  school,  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.  A,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  purity  and  ele^^ce  of  his  Latin 
versification.  The  original  purpose  of 
Mihon  was  to  enter  the  church;  but  his 
dislike  to  subscription  and  to  oaths,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  lequired  what  he  termed 


''an  accommodating  conscience,"  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  intention. 
On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  repaired 
to  his  father's  house,  who,  having  retired 
from  business,  had  taken  a  residence  at 
Horton,  in*  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he 
passed  five  years  in  a  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  finest  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas.  That 
his  learning  and  talents  had  by  this  time 
attracted  considerable  attention,  is  proved 
by  the  production  of  Comus,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  Bridgewater  fiimily, 
which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  castle, 
in  1694,  by  some  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers; as  also  by  his  Arcades,  uart  of 
an  entertainment,  performed  before  the 
countess-dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  same 
manner,  at  Harefield.  In  1638,  having 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Grotius,  and  thence  proceeded  successive 
ly  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in 
which  latter  capital  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  the 
patron  of  Tasso.  His  general  reception 
m  Italy  was  also  highly  complimentary, 
although  he  would  not  disguise  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  After  remaining  abroad 
for  fifteen  months,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, giving  up  his  intention  of  vinting 
Sicify  and  Greece,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  afiairs  of  his  ovn& 
country.  ''I  esteemed  it  dishonorable," 
he  writes,  ''for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
while  mv  fellow-citizens  were  contend- 
ing for  their  liberty  at  home."  He  set- 
tled in  the  metropolis,  and  undertook  the 
education  of  his  two  nephews,  the  sons 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips.  Other  pa- 
rents being  also  induced  by  his  high 
character  to  apply  to  him,  he  engaged  a  • 
house  and  gBorden  in  Aldersgate-street, 
and  opened  an  academy  for  education. 
However  engrossed  by  tuition,  he  spon 
found  time  to  mingle  in  the  controversial 
struggles  of  the  day,  and  published  four 
treatises  relative  to  churcn  government, 
which  produced  him  antagonists  in  bish- 
op Hall  and  archbishop  Usher.  A  fifth 
production  followed,  entitled  Reasons 
of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  in  which  he  promises,  to  under- 
take something,  but  yet  he  knew  not 
what,  which  "  might  be  of  use  and  honor 
to  his  country ;"  a  calm  anticipation  of 
(Treat' performance,  which  he  amply  re- 
deemed bv  his  Paradise  Lost.  About 
this  time,  his  father,  who  wss  disturbed 
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in  his  residenca  by  the  kini^B  troops, 
came  to  reside  with  his  son  John,  who,  in 
1643,  united  himself  in  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powel,  Esq., 
a  maipstnite  in  Oxfordshire.  In  more 
than  one  respect,  tliis  was  an  unsuitable 
connexion;  ibr  the  father  of  the  lady 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  who  prfctised 
the  jovial  hospita^ty  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemed  of  that  party,  the  residence  of  her 
husband  so  disgusted  the  bride,  that  in 
less  than  a  month,  undes-  the  pretence  of 
a  visit,  she  left  him,  and  remamed  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents. 
His  letters  and  messages  for  her  to  return 
home  being  treated  with  negleet,  Milton 
at  length  l^came  incensed,  and  regard- 
ing her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the 
marriage  contract,  he  sought  to  punish 
it  by  repudiation.  To  this  matrimonial 
disagreement  is  to  be  attributed  his  trea- 
tises, the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce;  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce;  and  Te- 
trachordon,  or  Exposition  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.  The  Presbyterian  assembly 
of  divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
alarmed  at  this  reasoning,  had  the  author 
called  up  before  the  nouse  of  lords, 
which,  however,  instituted  no  process. 
Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton 
began  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady — a 
step  which  alarmed  the  parents  of  his 
wire,  who,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers,  had  need  of  the  good 
offices  of  their  son-in-law  with  his  party. 
Thus  disposed,  they  surprised  him  into 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Milton,  whom,  on 
her  expression  of  penitence,  he  not  only 
received  again  with  affection,  but  also 
took  her  parents  and  brothera,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  into  his  own 
house.  He  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
on  public  topics,  and,  in  1644,  published 
his  celebrated  Tractate  on  Education. 
The  Presbyterians,  then  in  power,  having 
continued  the  subsisting  restraints  upon 
the  press,  he  also  printed,  in  the  same 
year,  his  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing, — a  spirit- 
ed and  energetic  defence  of  a  free  press. 
In  1645,  he  published  his  juvenile  poems, 
in  Latin  ana  E^elish,  including,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso. 
Milton's  notions  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
ffovenament  carried  him  to  a  full  appro- 
nation  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I,  which  he  sought  to  justify  in  a 
tract,  entitled  the  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates.  Even  in  the  tide-page 
he  asserts  the  right  to  put  ^  a  tyrant  or 


wicked  kine^  to  death  on  due  cotivicfion, 
«  by  any  who  possess  the  power,"  should 
the  ordinal^  magistrates  have  no  means 
to  do  so.    He  rarther  employed  his  pen 
in  the  same  cause  by  the  composition  of 
a  History  of  England,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  completed  six  books, 
when  he  was  interrupted,  by  being  nomi- 
nated Latin  secretary  to  the  new  council 
of  state.    He  had  scarcely  accepted  the 
appointmtot,  when  he  was  requested  to 
answer  the  famous  book,  attributed  to 
Charles  I,  entided  Ikon  BaMkt.    This 
task  he  accomplished  in  a  work,  which 
he    called   IconoeUutes,  or    the  Image- 
breaker,  which  is  considered  by  many 
writers  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  politi- 
cal tracts.    His  celebrated   amtroveny 
with    SalmasTus    soon   after    followed, 
which  originated  in  the  latter's  defSmce 
of  Charles  I,  and  of  monarcha,   under 
the  title  of  Defefuio  Bfgi^,   written  at 
the  instigation  of  the  exited  Charles  IL 
Milton  entitled  his  reply,  Dtfingio  nro 
Populo  Aniefieano.    It  was  publiafaed  in 
16d],  and  though  tainted  with  party  viru- 
lence and  the  discreditable  peraonal  acri- 
mony which  distinguished  the  controver- 
sies of  the  times,  exhibits  a  strain  of  fer- 
vid eloquence,  which  completely  over- 
whelmed the  great  but  inadequate  pow- 
ers of  his  opponent    He  acquired  by 
this  production  a  high  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  visited  on  the 
occasion  by  all  the  foreign  ambaasadozs 
then  in  London ;  he  also  received  from 
the  government  a  present  of  £1000.     He, 
however,  bought  ]liis  triumph  dear,  as  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  previously  produc- 
ed by  intense  study,  terminated,  as  his 
physicians  predicted,  in  an  irremediable 
gvUa  Serena,  owin^  to  his  exertions  on 
this  occasion.    It  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve how  nobly  and .  feelingly  he  has 
alluded  to  his  blindness  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  his  exalted  poetry.    His  loes 
of  sight  did  not,  however,  impede  his 
fticility  of  composidon,  and  in  1653  he 
wrote  a  second   Defence  of  the  People 
of   England,  against  an  attack  by  Du 
Moulin,  under  the  name  of  More,  similar 
to  that  of  Salmasius.    In  16351,  Milton 
lost  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  three 
daughters,  and  soon  after  married  ano- 
ther, who  died  in  childbed  die  same  year. 
To  divert  his  grief  for  this  loss,  he  re- 
sumed his  History  of  England,  and  also 
made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictiona- 
ry, and  still  composed  much  of  the  Ladu 
correspondence  of  his  office.     On  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  employed  his  pen 
with  great  alacrity  to  check  the  increasing 
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feeliDg  in  &yor  of  the  restoration.  On 
the  restoration,  Milton  took  refuge  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Hjs 
Defences  of  the  People  and  Icono- 
ckstes  were  called  in,  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt;  but  the  author  was  reported  to 
have  absconded ;  and  in  the  act  of  in- 
demnity which  followed,  his  name  form- 
ed no  exception.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  some  time  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  but  was  at  length 
discharged,  as  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
friendly  interposition  of  sir  William 
Davenant,  who  had  received  amilar  kind 
offices  from  Milton,  when  endangered  by 
his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  In 
reduced  circumstances,  and  under  the 
discountenance  of  power,  he  now  re- 
moved to  a  private  residence,  near  his 
former  house  in  the  city,  and,  his  idfirmi- 
tv  requiring  female  aid,  ^as  led,  in  his 
nfty-fourth  year,  to  take,  as  a  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  MinshulL  He  now  resumed 
the  poetical  studies  which  he  had  for 
some  yeaiB  laid  aside,  and,  left  in  repose 
to  meditate  upon  the  lofty  ideas  that  filled 
his  mind,  produced  his  immortal  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  was  finished  in  1G65, 
and  first  printed  in  1667,  in  a  small  4to. 
The  sum  which  he  obtained  for  it  was 
^ye  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of  fifteen 
dependent  upon  the  sale  of  two  more 
impressions,  the  copyright,  however,  re- 
maining, his  own.  Paradise  Lost  long 
struggled  vnth  bad  taste  and  political 
prejudices,  before  it  took  a  secure  place 
among  the  few  productions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which  continually  rise  in  esti- 
mation, and  are  unlimited  by  time  or 
place.  In  1670  appeared  his  Paradise 
Regained,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
iemd  to  its  predecessor.  With  Para- 
dise Regained,  appeared  the  tragedy,  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  composed  upon 
the  ancient  model,  and  abounding  in 
moral  and  descriptive  beauties,  but  ex- 
hibitinff  litUepure  dramatic  talent,  either 
in  the  developement  of  plot  or  delineation 
of  character,  and  never  intended  for  the 
fitafle.  In  1673,  he  composed  a  system 
of  logic,  after  the  manner  of  Ramus; 
f  and  the  foUoiying  year  again  entered  the 
field  of  polemics,  with  a  Treatise  of 
True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  best  Means  of  Preventing 
tiie  Growth  of  Popery.  A  publication 
of  his  fiimiliar  epistles,  in  Latin,  and  of 
some  academical  exercises,  occupied  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  which  repeated  fits 
of  the  gout  were  now  rapidly  brinffingto 
a  close.  He  sank  tranquilly  under  an 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  No-- 
42» 


vember,  1674,  When  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-sixth  year.  His  remains, 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  attend- 
ance, were  interred  in  the  church  of 
Cripplegate,  where  the  elder  Samuel 
Whltbread  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memoiy.  Dr.  Sprat,  bisljop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  dean  of  Westminster,  denied 
him  a  monument  in  the  abbey,  where, 
however,  in  1737,  one  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  auditor  Benson.  Milton  was 
distinguished  in  his  youth  for  personal 
beauty ;  his  habits  pf  life  were  those 
of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strict- 
ly sober  and  temperate ;  his  chief  relaxa- 
tions consisted  of  music  and  conversa- 
tion. His  temper  was  serene  and  cheer- 
ful; and  although  warm  and  acrimo- 
nious in  controversy,  he  appears  to  have 
indulged  no  private  enmities,  and  to  have  s 
been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  society.  Of  the  sublimity 
of  tiie  genius,  and  the  depth  and  variety 
of  the  learning  of  Milton,  there  can  faie 
no  difterence  of  opinion ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  first,  his  own  countrymen,  at  least, 
will  scarcely  admit  that  he  has  ever  been 
equalled.  Had  he  never  even  written 
Paradise  Lost,  his  Allegro,  Pense- 
roso,  and  Comus,  must  have  stamped 
him  a  poet  in  the  most  elevated  sense  of 
the  word.  In  his  prose  writings  bis 
spirit  and  vigor  are  also  striking,  and 
his  style,  although  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  is  pregnant  with  energy  and 
imagination.  Moving  in  the  ranks  of 
party  himself,  no  man's  fame  has  been 
more  rancorously  attacked  than  that  of 
Milton,  by  political  animosity;  but  after 
all  the  deductions  it  has  been  able  to 
make,  as  a  man  of  genius  he  will  ever 
rank  among  the  chief  glories  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  The  best  editions  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Milton  are  those  of 
Newton,  Hawkins  and  Todd  (6  vols.,  8vo., 
with  his  hfe  in  one  volume).  His  prose 
works  have  been  published  by  Sym- 
monds,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
(7  vols.,  8vo.)  Thomas  Warton  published 
an  edition  of  the  minor  ppems  w^ith  a 
valuable  commentary.  In  1825,  an  un- 
published work  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine was  discovered  among  some  state 
papers,  and  pubUshed  in  the  original 
Laidn,  and  in  an  English  translation,  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  a  royal  chaplain.  This 
publication  led  to  a  new  discussion,  not 
only  of  the  theological  tenets,  but  of  tlie 
general  merits  of  Milton,  in  the  English 
and  American  periodical  works  of  the 
time.  The  most  celebrated  treatises  thus 
produced  were  the  one  in  the  Edinburgti 
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Review  by  Mr.  Macaulny,  and  the  one 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Boston)  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing. 

M1MS8  (/ttM'T,  imitation).  The  Greeks 
gave  this  name  to  short  plays,  or  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  represent  some  action  of  a  simple  na- 
ture. They  consisted  merely  of  detached 
scenes,  generally  of  a  comic  character,  and 
often  of  a  dialogue  composed  extempora- 
neously ;  they  were  commonly  exhibited  at 
^astB,butappear  to  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally represented  on  the  stage.  The  mimes 
of  Sopfaron  of  Syracuse  were  a  kind  of 
comic  delineations  of  real  life  in  rhythmical 
Doric  prose,  which  Theocritus  imitated  in 
his  Idyls.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mimes 
were,  at  first,  irregular  comedies,  calculat- 
ed to  amuse  the  people  by  their  broad  hu- 
mor; they/ailerwards  assumed  a  more  ar- 
tificial form.  The  actors  who  performed 
them  were  also  called  rnmesy  and  differed 
from  the  pantomimes  (q.v.),  who  represent- 
ed every  thing  by  action.  Decimus  Labe- 
rius  (50  B.  C.)  and  Publius  SyEU8,hiscon- 
'temporary,  were  the  principal  mimogra- 

Shers,  or  authors  of  mimes.    (See  Ziegler, 
)t  Mimis  Bomanorum,  Gottingen,  17^.) 

Mimic.    (See  Pantomime,) 

MiMNERMUs ;  the  name  of  an  ancient . 
Greek  poet  and  musician,  known,  accord- 
ing to  Atheneeus,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  measure  in  versification.  Stra- 
Do  assigns  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
birth,  which  took  place  about  six  centu- 
ries before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Horace  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which  he 
prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus, 
while  Properdus  places  him  before  Ho- 
,mer  in  the  expression  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions. Both  he  and  his  mistress,  Nanno, 
are  said  to  have  been  musicians  by  profes- 
sion, and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
performance  on  the  flute,  especiftlly,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  a  particular  air, 
called  KrcuKas,  used  at  the  Athenian  sacri- 
fices. A  few  fragments  only  of  his  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  jfosterity,  as 
preserved  b^  Stobeeus ;  they  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  character  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  hi^h  reputation  he  enjoyed 
was  not  unmented.  Nothing  is  known 
'  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  (See 
Sch6nemann's  De  Vita  et  Carm,  Mm- 
nermij  G6ttuigen,  1824.} 

Mimosa.    (See  Sensttwe  Plant.) 

MnvA,  don  Francisco  Espoz  y,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots, is  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  was  bom, 
in  1782,  at  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
fix)m  Pampeluna.    By  some  he  has  been 


represented  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  but 
he  is,  in  ftict,  of  a  family  of  some  con- 
sequence. During  the  war  against  the 
French,  his  nephew;  don  Xavier  Mina, 
then  a  student  at  the  university  of  Saia- 
gossa,  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  with  which 
he  performed'  several  spirited  expk>it& 
^vier  being  taken  prisoner,  in  March, 
1810,  the  command  of  the  corps  was 
transferred  to  Francisco,  who  soon  render- 
ed his  name  the  terror  of  the  French. 
Brave,  active,  indefatigable,  fiill  fxt  re> 
sources,  and  possewed  of  admirable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  incessandy  harassed  and 
wore  down  the  strength  6£tbe  enemy,  not 
only  in  Navarre,  but  in  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Alava  and  Arnigon.  Sack 
i^as  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  that 
nothing  could  escape  him.  The  kes 
which  the  French  sustained  in  this  kind 
of  war&re  was  incalculable,  while  his 
was  trifling,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  intelli* 
eence  which  he  received  prevented  him 
from  being  ever  surprised ;  and  when  he 
was  fsr  oumumbered,  his  troops  disAnnd- 
ed  by  signal,  and  reunited  agai^  in  a  few 
hours,  and  resumed  ofifensive  operatiQns. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  resolving  to  extermi- 
nate bis  division,  the  enemy  poured  25,000 
men  into  Navarre.  He  not  only  stood  his 
ground,  but  eventually  rem^uned  master 
of  the  province ;  he  was,  in  fiict,  often  de- 
nominated the  king  of  NtBoarrt,  In  181 1^ 
^e  regency  gave  him  the  rank  of  cok>nel; 
in  1812,  that  of  l^rigadter-^neral,  and  soon 
after,  that  of  general.  His  fbroe,  in  1813, 
consisted  of  11,000  infimtry  and  2500  cav- 
alry, and  with  this  he  cooperated  in  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  recovered 
Saragossa,  Monzon,  Tafalla,  Jaca,  and  va- 
rious other  places.  When  the  peace  was 
concluded,  he  was  besieging  St  Jean  I^ed 
de  Port  After  having  put  his  division 
into  Quarters,  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had  been 
laboring  only  for  the  reestabliabment  of 
despotism.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct  . 
of  Ferdinand,  and  having  firuidessly  re- 
monstrated with  him,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  other  Spanish  generals  in  the 
capital  to  join  with  him  and  make  an  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  fteedom ;  but  hte  efiorte 
were  -rendered  abortive  by  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood.  Mina  then  hastened  to 
Navarre,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  but  he 
fi)und  that  the  new  captain-general  had 
dismissed  the  troops  wmch  composed  it 
He,  however,  gained  over  the  garrison  of 
Pamjieluna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
claiming the  constitution,  when  his  plan 
was  firustrated  by  the  puallanimi^  of 
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tome  of  the  officers.  He  had  now  no  re- 
source  but  to  seek  an  aaylum  in  France, 
and  he  reached  Paris  in  safety.  While  he 
was  residing  in  the  French  capital,  he  Was 
arrested  by  a  commissary  of  police,  whom 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  count  de  Casa 
F(ores,  had  persuaded  to  commit  this  act 
of  insolence  and  injustice.  Louis  turned 
the  comnussaiy  out  of  his  place,  insisted 
on  the  ambassador  being  recalled,  and  not 
only  released  Mina,  but  granted  him  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.  The  Spanish 
general  was  not  ungrateful.  He  refused 
to  have  any  intercourse  whatever  with  Na- 
poleon, quitted  France,  and  joined  the  king 
at  Ghen^  and  returned  with  him  to  Paris. 
Till  the  army  at  Cadiz  raised  the  standard 
of  freedom,  he  continued  to  live  very  pri- 
vately in  France ;  but  as  soon  as  that  event 
took  place,  he  hurried  back  to  Navarre, 
collected  a  few  hundred  of  'his  follow- 
ers, issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
rest  to  join  him,  and  was  advancing  against 
Pampeluna,  when  a  deputation  was  sent 
te  him  by  the  inhabitants  to  inform  him 
that  the  city^  had  accepted  the  constitution. 
After  the  king  had  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  Mina  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  Navarre  (1^1).  His  tal- 
ents were  soon  required  in  the  field.  A 
few  fimatics  and  lovers  of  despotism  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  in- 
^rrection  in  Catalonia,  Mina  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  array  des- 
tined ta  act  against  them.  The  rugged 
.nature  of  the  countiy  in  which  he  had  to 
act,  the  weakness  of^his  own  army,  and 
the  strength  of  the  rebels,  rendered  his 
operations  seemingly  tardy  at  the  outset, 
and  the  ultrarroyafistB  began  to  manifest 
the  utmost  confidence  and  exultation ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  woful- 
ly  miscalculated.  Mina  was  too  prudent 
to  commit  any  thing  to  chance,  when  a 
repulse  might  have  been  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  prepared  every  thine  for  the  conflict, 
he  attacked  the  bands  of  the  traitors  with 
his  wonted  impetuosity,  routed  them  in 
several  encounters,  and  drove  them,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  over  the  Pyrenean  fron- 
.  tier  into  tlie  French  province  of  Rousillon. 
This  success  eained  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-genenl  in  1823.  His  humanity  and 
prudence  obtained  liim  the  seneral  esteem, 
and  he  had  already  effected  a  levy  acainst 
the  French  invasion,  but  was'  so  feebly 
supported  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  his  eflbrts,  and  submitted  to 
Moncey,  October  17.  He  embarked  for 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  ev- 
ery token  of  respect.    Mina  afterwards 


resided  in  England  and  France  until  1630, 
when,  encouraged  bv  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,  and  entered 
Spain.  Dissensions  among  the  patriots 
deprived  Mina  of  the  influence  necessary 
to  produce  unity  of  action ;  but,  although 
most  of  the  measures  adopted  were  dis- 
approved of  by  him,  he  exerted  himself 
with  undiminished  zeal,  and  rendered  im- 

Eortant  services.  His  policy  was  to  throw 
imself  into  the  mountains,  and  protraoi 
the  struffgle  by  maintaining  a  guerilla  war- 
fare. The  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
termined to  come  to  action,  in  which  they 
were  defeated,  and  they  were  saved  only 
by  the  skilful  conduct  of  Mina  from  en- 
tire destruction.  He  arrived  on  the 
French  firontierin  a  state  of  complete  des- 
titution. As  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  he  had  eiMSOuntered  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  most  appalling  nature. 
On  passing  the  frontier,  Mina  and  the  oth- 
er patriots  were  disarmed  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  interior.  (See  l^ftain,}--' 
His  nephew,  don  Xavier  (bom  m  1789), 
was  a  student  of  theology  in  1808,  when 
he  lefl  his  college,  and  tecame  a  guerilla 
chief.  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  1814.  After  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  Pampeluna,  he  fled  with  his 
uncle'to  France,  and,  in  181^  embarked 
for  Mexico  to  join  the  insurgents  against 
the  mother  country.  Here  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  vns  8hot,Nor 
vember  11, 1817. 

Mina  (^lya),  among  the  Greeks ;  a  weight 
of  a  hundred  drachmte  (q.  v.) ;  also  a 
piece  of  mon^  valued  at  a  hundred 
drachm® ;  60  of'^  them  were  equivalent  to 
a  talent 

Minaret  ;  a  round  tower,  generally  sur- 
rounded with  balconies,  and  erected  near 
the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
from  which  the  muexxin  summons  the 
people  to  prayer,  and  announces  the  hours, 
bells,  as  is  well  known,  not  being  in  use 
among  the  Mohammedans.  (See  Mo$que,) 

MiNAS  Geraes  ;  a  province  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Brazil,  so  called  from  the  rich- 
ness and  varietv  of  its  mines.  It  is  be- 
tween 14°  and  23P  soudi  latitude  and  45^ 
20^  and  52°  90^  west  longimde,  to  the  south 
of  the  provinces  of  Pemambuco  and  Bar 
hia.  It  is  in  ffeneral  mountainous,  with  an 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  aro- 
matic plants,  &c.  Its  mineral  productions 
are  gold,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.  It  con- 
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laios  a  population  of  514,500  inhalutaiitEi^ 
of  whom  131,000  are  whites,  150,000  free 
tnulattoes,  51,544  free  blacks,  and  183,000 
slaves.    Chief  town,  Villa-Rica. 

Miif  CIO  (Mincius) ;  a  considerable  riyer 
of  Italy,  which  flows  from  kike  Garda,  and, 
after  forming  the  lake  and  marshes  that 
surround  Mantua,  fails  into  the  Po  eight 
miles  below  the  city.  Its  banks  are  re- 
'  markably  fertile,  and  are  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  who  was  a  native  of  this  country, 
fin*  the  beauty  of  their  sceneiy. 

MiiTD  AN Ao,  or  'Maghtdah AO ;  one  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  neict  to  LuQon  in 
point  of  size,  of  a  trianffular  form,  about 
300  miles  long  and  105  broad,  with  many 
deep  bays ;  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
who  accompanied  Mageuan,  in  1521.  It 
lies  south-east  of  Manilu,  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  All  the  CQuntiy,  except  up- 
on the  sea-coast,  is  mountainous,  yet  it 
abounds  in  rice,  and  produces  veiy  nour- 
ishing roots.  There  are  infinite  numbers 
of  the  palm-trees,  called  sago.  (q.  v.)  This 
island  likewise  produces  dl  sorts  of  fruits 
that  are  to  be  found  in  other  islands  of  this 
afchipelago,  but  the  cinnamon -tree  is  pe- 
culiar to  Mindanao,  and  grows  on  the 
mountains  without  cultivation.  In  the  sea 
between  this  island  and  that  of  Xolo,  very 
large  pearls  ai:e  taken.  Lon.  123°  to  126° 
2rE.;lat5°40'to9°55'N.  Thepopu-^ 
lation  is  about  1,000,000.— ^Miru2{maO;  the 
principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
sultan,  is  on  the  Pelangy,  about  six 
miles  from  its  mouth;  Ion.  124°  40^  E. ; 
lat  7°  9^  N.  The  town  properly  called 
Mindanao  contains  only  about  20  houses, 
but  Selangan,  opposite  to  it,  makes  with  it 
but  one  town.    (See  PhUifpinea.) 

MiNnEN ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphatia,  goveniment  of  Min- 
den,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser ;  lat 
62°  17'  N. ;  lon.  8°  53^  E. ;  population, 
8960.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Germany,  and  was  formerlv  the  see  of  a 
bishopric,  secularized  in  1648.  Its  fortifi- 
cations have  been  repaired  since  1814; 
the  stone  bridge  over  the  Weser  is  600 
feet  long  by  24  wide.  It  lies  jmrtly  on  a 
plain  and  partly  on  a  mountainous  ridge, 
in  which  is  a  singular  opening,  called  PcT" 
ta  We^phddiea,  through  which  the  Weser 
flows.  Minden  was  twice  captured  by  the 
French  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1757  and 
1759),  and  a  third  time  in  1814.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Minden  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  18w,  and,  in 
1810,  of  the  French  department  of  the  Up- 
per Ems.  In  1814,  it  v?as  restored  to 
rruana. 

MiHDORO.    (See  PkS^fpmes.)] 


Mine,  in  military  language ;  a  aeHkexwwL" 

neous  nassage  du^  under  the  wall  or  ram- 
part or  a  fortificauon,  or  under  any  build- 
ing or  other  object,  for  the  punrpoee  of 
blowing  it  up  by  gunpowder.    The  gun- 
powder is  in  a  box,  and  the  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  is  called  the  chamher 
(in  rrexkch^faurneauy  The  passage  leading 
to  the  powder  is  termed  utegaUery;  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  uie  chamber 
perpendiculariy  to  the  nearest  surface  of  the 
ground  is  called  the  Unt  of  least  resiaianee. 
It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
figure  produced  by  the  exploek>n  is  a  pa- 
ruDoioid,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  pow- 
der, or  charge,  occi^es  the  focus,    Tlie 
pit,  or  hole  made  by  q>ringinff  the  mine, 
IS  called  the  excaoatwi.    The  fire  is  com- 
municated to  the  mines  by  a  pipe,  or  hoae, 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  whose  diameter  is 
about  H  inch,  called  a  scauisson  (fiir  the 
fiUin^  of  which  near  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
der IS  allowed  to  evenr  foot),  extending 
firom  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  to  the  end  of  v^ich  is  fixed  a 
match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it 
may  have  time  to  retire  before  it  readies 
the  chamber.    The  saucisson  is  laid  in  a 
sttiali  trough,  called  an  auget^  to  prevent 
it  from  contracting  any  dampnesB.     Hub 
is  made  of  boards.    The  mines  of  a  for- 
tress are  called  eounterffdneSy  the  gallery 
of  which  runs  under  the  covered  way 
along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fbflse.  Fknu 
this,  ramifications,  called  rameaux^  extend 
under  the  glacis,  fhnn  which  again  little 
passages  are  made  on  both  sides,  to  a^rd 
means  for  listening  and  finding  out  the  en- 
emy's subterraneous  movements.    If  the 
powder  is  lodged  so  deep  under  the  groimd 
that  its  explosion  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
surface,  it  yet  shakes  the  ground  ail  around, 
and  destroys  the  hosdk  mines  in  the  ne^- 
borhood.  This  is  the  gio6e  de  eon^ireMioa, 
invented  by  Belidor.     The  mining-war 
has  many  peculiarities.    The  minen  are 
often  armed  with  short  weapons,  as  jHstob 
and  cutlasses,  in  order  to  .defend  them- 
selves, if  they  meet  a  hostile  mine.    The 
mines  are  often  so  long  that  it  is  neoesauy 
to  convey  fresh  air  by  artificial  means  to 
the  most  advanced  workmen,  and  those 
who  fiiint  are  passed  back  from  one  to  the 
other ;  the  same  is  done  with  the  dead,  if 
a  combat  ensues  below.    Frequently,  al- 
so, balls,  made  of  all  kinds  of  subauinoes 
which  produce  an  offensive  smoke,  are 
lighted,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy,  provid- 
ed the  mine  permits  the  party  who  leave 
the  ball  an  easy  retreat  Sometimes  mines 
are  dug  in  the  field, 'with  a  view  of  blow- 
ing up  such  of  the  enemy  as  can  be  allor- 
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ed  to  the  spot  In  such  case,  a  small  body 
of  men  must  sometimes  be  placed  there, 
in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  attack 
them ;  these  are  sacrificed  with  the  enemy. 
Miifs ;  an  excavation  for  obtaining  min- 
erals from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
minerals  are  found  in  veins,  strata,  lumps^ 
and  contam  gold,  silver,  platina,  quicksil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  calamine, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  arsenic,  manganese,  anti- 
mony, molybdena,  and  other  metallic  sub- 
stances ;  also  sulphur,  brown-coal,  pit- 
coal,  bitumen,  alum,  and  all  combinations 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  bases.  The 
mines  are  generally  denominated  from  the 
substances  obtained  from  them ;  for  iu- 
stance,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum, 
salt-mines,  &c.  We  must  distinguish,  1. 
the  mines  in  primitive  mountains ;  2,  those 
in  floBtz  mountains;  3.  thoise  in  alluvions. 
Of  the  first, sort  the  most  important  are 
the  following* — 1.  The  mines  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, in  Spanish  America.  There  are 
few  regions  so  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
ness in  minerals  as  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  mostunpoitant  mines  are  the 
silver  mines  ;  yet  there  are  also  several 

fold,  quicksilver,  copper  and  lead  mines, 
n  Chile,  especially  in  the  provmce  of  Co- 
quimbo,  are  several  silver  and  some  im- 
portant copper  mines.  The  richness  of 
the  silver  mmes  of  Potosi  (Buenos  Ayres) 
may  be  judged  of  fix>m  the  fiict  that  over 
1900  millions  of  dollare  have  been  coined 
there  since  the  year  1545 ;  but  the  ores  are 
now  poor.  Copper,  lead  and  tin  are  also 
founa  in  Buenos  AyrQS,  the  latter,  howev- 
er, in  beds  of  sand  or  clay,  firom  which  it 
is  obtained  by  washing.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chain,  in  a  low  plain,  are  the 
silver  mines  of  Guantajava,  lamous  for  the 
laige  lumps  of  solid  nilver,  which  they 
formerly  furnished,  and  of  which  one 
weighed  eiffht  hundred  pounds.  In  Peru, 
there  are  40  districts  particularly  fomous 
for  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  Gold  is 
foiihd  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Guai- 
las  and  rataz,  and  silver  in  the  districts  of 
Guantajaya,  Pasco  and  Chota.  The  mines 
of  Pasco,  which  25  yeara  aco  produced 
more  than  two  millions  of  doUars  yearly, 
had  been,like  most  of  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, very  negligently  managed,  till,  in  1816, 
minera  fi^m  Cornwall  began  to  work  them 
by  means  of  stisam-enginea  The  mines 
of  the  province  of  Chota  now  furnish 
about  42,000  pounds  troy  of  silver  every 
year.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  Guanca- 
velica,  in  Peru,  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
in  the  new  world.  In  the  province  of  Gu- 
antajaya, rock-salt  mines  also  are  found. 
North  of  the  province  of  Chota,  the  Cor* 


diUeras  are  not  so  rich  in  metals.  In  New 
Grenada  there  are  several  silver  mines ;  at 
Aroa,  in  Caraccas,  a  copper  mine  exists, 
which  yields  1400—1600  cwt.  of  metal 
yeaiiy,  and  at  Santa  Fe  rock-salt  and  pit- 
coal  are  found.  Although  Mexico  con- 
tains various  metals,  venr  little  except  sil- 
ver has  been  obtained  from  that  country 
Almost  all  the  mines  are  situated  in  the 
Cordilleras,  and  consist  of  3000  pits^ 
which  comprise  4 — 5000  beds,  or  layers^ 
and  may  be  divided  into  eight  large  dis- 
tricts (reales),  beginning  fix)m  the  south  -. — 
a.  the  district  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  Mexico,  which,  besides  the 
silver  mines,  contains  the  only  gold  mine 
of  this  state ;  6.  the  district  of  Tasco,  50 
— ^70  miles  south-west  from  the  citv  of 
Mexico ;  e.  the  district  of  Biscania,  about 
50  miles  north-east  firom  the  capital,  con- 
tains the  mines  of  Pacfauco,  Real  del 
Monte,  Moran,  all  very  rich ;  d.  the  district 
of  Zimapan  contains,  besides  many  olver 
mines,  beds  of  lead  and  arsenic ;  e.  the 
district  of  Guanaxuato  contains  the  rich- 
est mines  of  Mexico,  and  among  others 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas 
and  Sombrerete.  This  district  produces 
half  of  all  the  silver  of  Mexico.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  district  copper  mines 
are  also  worked,  yielding  annually  4000 
cwt  There  are  also  mines  of  tin  and 
quicksilver.  /.  The  district  of  New  Ga- 
licia,  where  the  rich  mines  of  Bolanosare. 
g.  The  district  of  Durango  and  Sononu 
A.  The  district  of  Chihuahua.  Besides 
the  mines  contained  in  these  districts, 
there  are  several  othen  in  Mexico.  The 
working  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish 
America  has  been  very  imperfectly  car- 
ried on  until  the  present  times.  Some 
yeara  ago,  several  joint-stock  companies 
were  established  in  England  and  on  the 
Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
them  better.  Many  of  the  companies 
suifored  large  losses.  The  produce  of 
silver  in  Spanish  America  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  according  to 
A.  von  Humboldt,  was  3^259,153  marcs, 
about  2,036,970  lbs.  troy,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  about  31,120,000  dollara.  Of  this 
sum,  Mexico  yielded  2,196,140  marcs ;  Pe- 
ru, 573,958  marcs ;  Buenos  Ayres,  463,098 
marcs,  and  Chile  25,957  marcs.  Gold  ia 
principally  obtained  in  America  by  wash- 
mg.  The  principal  gold-washinffs  are  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras ;  in 
New  Grrenada,  from  the  province  of  Bar- 
bacoar  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  in  Chile, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia ;  or  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Amazon.  The  washings  of 
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New  Grenada  also  fbniish  platin&— ^ 
The  mineB  of  Hupgary,  including  those 
of  Transylrania,  and  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  compoee  four  great  districts : — 
€L  the  north-western,  which  includes  the 
mines  of  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  Kcsnigs- 
berg,  NeuBobl,  SchniGBhiitz,Bethler,  Rose- 
nau,  &C.,  which  chiefly  flimish  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  &c. ;  b.  the  north-east- 
em,  containing  the  mines  of  Nagybanya, 
Kapnick,  Felsoebanya,  Wiszhanya,  Ola- 
pomnya  and  Olapos,  which  all  yield  sold, 
besides  the  mines  of  Marmarosch,  which 
furnish  great  quantities  of  iron ;  c.  the 
eastern  custrict,  in  which  the  mines  of 
Nagyag,  Korosbenya,  VoBrcBspatak,  Boitza, 
Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almas,  Porkura,  Bot- 
flchum  and  Stonischa  deserve  notice, 
which  chiefly  furnish  gold  and  copper; 
near  Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar  are  im- 
portant iron  mines ;  d,  the  south-western 
district,  or  the  mines  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  yields  sitver  and  copper  in  Ora- 
▼itza,  Moldawa,  Szaska  and  Dognaczka, 
while  in  Dombrawa  and  RuchersMrg,iron, 
quickffliver  and  cobak  are  obtained.  Hun- 
gary contains  abo  mines  of  pit-coal  and 
rock-ssh,  the  latter  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Marmarosch  tuid  the 
Nera.  The  whole  produce  of  Hungaiy 
amounts  to  5900  marcs  (3350  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold,  85,000  marcs  (53,135  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver,  9f),000— 40,000  cwt  of  copper, 
6—8000  cwt  of  lead,  and  about  60,000 
cwL  of  iron.— a  The  mines  of  the  Al- 
tai  mountains  (q.  v.)  are  very  important ; 
they  constitute  the  districts  of  Kolyvan, 
Zmeof;  Tcherepanofekv,  Smeno&ky,  Ni- 
kolaisky,  Philipofsky,  &c.,  with  a  yearly 
produce  of  upwards  of  3000  marcs  (1875 
lbs.  troy)  of  gold  (in  later  times,  more), 
60,000  marcs  (37,500  lbs.  troy)  of  silver, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper, 
iron  and  lead.— 4.  The  mines  of  the  Ural 
(q.  v.)  are  dispersed,  at  diflerent  distances, 
around  Ekaterinburg;  those  of  Tourinsky 
produce  about  20,0(X),  and  those  of  Gou- 
meche&ky  40,000  cwt.  of  copper  yearly. 
The  iron,  which  is  obtained  in  the  regions 
of  Balffodat  and  Keskanar,  amounts,  to 
moro  than  1,000,000  cwt  yearly.  Near 
Berezov,  500  marcs  (312  lbs.'  troy)  of 
gold  were  fbrraerW  produced;-  but  the 
quantity  is  now  mr  more  considerable. 
— 5.  The  mines  of  the  Voeges  and  the 
Schwanswald  (Black-forestJ.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  but  iron  is  KHind ;  in  the 
latter,  silver,  at  Badenweiler,  Hochberg 
and  Wolfech,  amounting  to  1800  marcs 
(1125  lbs.  troy);  at  the  first  of  these 
phices,  morl&over,  800  cwt  of  lead  are 
abtained  yearly,  and  at  Wittichen,  cobalt ; 


besides  iron  in  diflbrent  places.—^  The 
mines  of  the  Hartz :  &  the  silver,  lead  aod 
copper  mines,  &c.,  of  the  Upper  Haitz^ 
in  tiie  environs  of  the  mining  towns  of 
Clausdial,  Zellerfeld,  Lautentbal,  Wilde- 
raann,  Grund  and  Apdreaaberg ;  h.  gold, 
silver  and  copper  mines,  oear'Goelar; 
c.  copper  mines  in  the  nei^boriiood  of 
Lauterberg ;  d,  iron  mines  at  Lauterbei^g, 
Walkenried,  Glbingeroda  and  Blanken- 
burg ;  e.  silver,  lead  and  iron  mines^  in 
the   vicinity    of  M Jigdesprung :  anainl 
produce,  about  10  marcs  (6i  Ira.  troy)  of 
gold,  30,000  marcs  (18,750  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver,  2000  cwt  of  copper,  50,000  cwt  of 
lead,  30,000  cwt  of  litharge,  200,000  cwt 
of  iron. — 7.  Mines  in  the  eastein  part  of 
Germany:  a.  in  the  Saxon  £izgebiige,at 
the  towns  of  Freibeis,  Marienbo*g,  Amn- 
berv,  £hrenfiiedenKK>ri^  Johanngeoi^- 
stadt,   Schneeberg,   annual    yielding  of 
^,000  marcs  (32,500  Iba.  troy)  of  ahrer; 
at  Altenberg,  Geyer,  Ehrenmedendoif, 
Zinnwald,  annually  3-4000  cwt  of  tin; 
at  Schneebeig,  annually  8000  cwt  of  co- 
balt, 000  cwt  of  copper,  80,000  of  inm; 
6.  in  Bohemia:  silver,  at  Joachineibal, 
Mies,  Pmbram,  &C.,  13,800  marcs  (8S25 
lbs.  troy) ;  tin,  at  SchakettWald,  &c.,  9000 
cwt ;  cobalt,  4000  cwt;  lead,  1800  cwt; 
irwi,  190,000  cwt ;  c  in  the  Ffcbtelge- 
birge,   pnneipally   iron,   annually  about 
50,000  cwt ;  d.  in  Moravia,  at  Igbtu,  &e^ 
4-5000  mares  (2500-^125  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver;  e.  in  the  Riesengebiige,  at  Jauer, 
Kupferberg,  Reichenstein,  330  cwt  of 
copper,  5&)  cwt  of  smalt ;  1900  cwt  of 
arsenic,  1200  cwt  of  sulphur,  20,000  cvn. 
of  vitriol. — 8.  Mines  in  the  middle  and 
north-western  parts  of  France.    Those  at 
Villefort,  in  the  department  of  the  Loz^ 
yield  2000  cwt  of  lead,  and  1600  marcs 
(1000  lbs.  troy)  of  silver;  at  PouDaouen 
and  Huelgoat,  m  Bretagne,  10,000  cwt  of 
lead,  2000  marcs  (12501bs.  troy)  of  alref. 
—9.   Mines  of  Great  Britam :   iron,  in 
Wales,    150,000   tons;    Shropshire  aod 
Staffordshire,    180,000  ^ons;    YorkshirB 
and  Derbyshire,  50,000  tons;  Scotland, 
20,000  tons;  total,  400,000  tons:  copper, 
10—11,000  tons:  lead,  in  Noithumber- 
land,    12,000   tons:    Nonh    Wales  and 
Shropshire,  8000  tons;  Yoricshire,  4^ 
tons;  Derbyshire,  4000  tons;  Scotland, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Soutii  Wales,  3000  tons ; 
total,  31,500  tons:  tin,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  2800-5000  tons.— 10.  Mines^ 
Scandinavia:    Norway    produces   l^ 
mares  (1000  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ;  at  Kongs- 
berg,  in  1768,  40,000  mait»  (25,000  \^ 
troy),  7200  cwt  of  co^Jer,  140,000cwtof 
iron,  4000  cwt  of  smalt,  10,000  cwt  of 
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alum ;  Sweden,  51—9000  marci  (1350— 
1875  lbs.  troy)of  silver,  18—00,000  cwt  of 
copper,  l,50iO,OOOcwt,  of  iron.— 11.  Mines 
of  ttie  Pyrenees:  these  are  iDsignificant, 
and  iron  only  need  be  mentioned.. — 12. 
Mines  of  the  Alps :  they  are  not,  by  any 
means,  propartioned  to  the  immense 
msfwen  of  those  mountains;  the  silver 
mines  of  AUemont,  in  Dauphin^  annually 
produce  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) ;  the 
iron  mines  of  Allevard,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mre,  the  lead  and  silver  mines 
of  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  formeriy  produced 
4000  cwt.  of  lead,  and  2500  marcs  (1562 
lbs.  troy)  of  silver  annually ;  the  iron  mines 
of  Cocoa  and  TraverseUe,  in  Piedmont, 
annuaSy  yield  upwards  of  200,000  cwt 
of  iron  ;  the  copper  mines  at  Falkenstein 
and  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  formeriy  were 
of  importance ;  the  gold  mines,  at  Gastein 
and  Muerwinkel,  in  Saltzbuig,  annually 
jrield  116  maics  (74  lbs.  troy)  of  gold ;  the 
uon  mines  in  Saltzbuiv  and  the  T^rol, 
annually  produce  60—70,000  cwt;  the 
iron  mines,  in  Stiria,  450,000  cwt ;  those 
in  Carinthia,  260,000  cwt ;  and  those  in 
Camiola,  100,000  cwt ;  the  copper  mines 
at  Scbladming  in  Stiria,  at  Kirschdorf  in 
Carinthia,  at  Anrdo  in  the  teiritory  of 
Venice,  and  at  Zamabor  in  Croatia,  fur- 
nish copper  containing;  silver;  the  zinc 
mines  at  Raibel  in  Carinthia,  annually 
produce  3400  cwt;  the  lead  mines  at 
Villach  and  Bleiberg,  ^c,  about  50,000 
cwt ;  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  about 
1500cwt;  the  rock-salt  mines, at Hallein, 
Berchtesgaden,  Auasee,  Ischel,  Hallstadt, 
&C.,  upwards  of  3,000,000  cwt  of  salt— 
12.  Mines  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Ardennes:  copper 
is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Rheinbrei- 
tenbach  and  DUlenburg,  about  1200  cwt 
yeariy;  lead  and  silver,  from  the  mines 
of  Holzapfel,  Pfingstwiese,  towenbuig, 
Auffstbach,  Ehrenthal ;  of  the  former, 
12,000  cwt;  of  the  latter,  3500  marcs 
(2187  lbs.  troy) ;  iron  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  in  great  quantity,  is  procured 
in  the  Stahlbeig,  in  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Siegen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn 
and  Sayn,  at  Uohenkirchen  in  Hesse,  on 
the  Uundsriick,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Luxemburg,  &c.;  calamine,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Limburg,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 14—15,000  cwt  yeariy;  in  the 
neiffhborhood  of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  30— 
40,000  cwt ;  in  the  county  of  Mark,  2600 
cwt ;  lead,  at  Vedrin,  not  &r  fiom  Na- 
mur,  4000  cwt,  tosedier  with  700  maros 
(437  lbs.  troy)  of  sUver.— la  Mines  of  va- 
rious countries:  the  environs  of  Nert- 
ichinskoi  in  Siberia,  are  very  rich  in  use- 


ful minenls,  and  yield  30-35,000  maaw 
(18,750-21,750  lbs.  troy)  of  silver.  .The 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
now  almost  exhausted;  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden  Ibrmerly  furnished 
20,000  cwt ;  the  lead  mines  only  are  still 
woductive,  yielding  annually  more  than . 
90,000  cwt  There  are  copper  mines  in 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  in  Tartary, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  Bar- 
bery, Morocco,  Abyssinia,  ^. ;  tin  is 
produced  in  China,  Pegu,  the  peninsula 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Banca,  &C.,  in  the 
latter  country  alone,  70,000  cwt :  adnc  is 
said  to  be  abundant  in  India ;  quicksilver, 
in  Chiiui  and  Japan ;  Brazil  furnishes 
28,000  marcs  (17,500  lbs.  troy)  of  ;rold 
yearly,  which  is  more  than  is  obtamed 
from  any  other  country;  Africa  at  least 
7000  marcs  (4375  lbs.  troy),  and  Southern 
Asia  at  least  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) 
yearly.  The  island  of  Elba  contains  a 
mat  deal  of  iron. — IL  The  mines  in 
rIcBtz  mountains  are  highly  important, 
above  aU,  the  coal  mine^— the  principal 
wealth  of  England — this  country  alone 
furnishing  400,000,000  cwt;  France, 
20,000,000;  the  Netheriands  and  the 
countries  along  the  Rhine,  62,000,000; 
Silesia,  6,000,000;  Saxony,  1,200,000; 
Austria,  680,000 ;  Bavaria,  320,000 ;  Han- 
over, with  the  rest  of  Germany,  6,000,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  iron  that  is  pro- 
cured in  England,  is  from  the  coal-moun- 
tains. The  same  is  the  esse  in  other 
countries,  for  instance  in  Silesia.  The 
lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  annually  fiirnish  14 — 
16,000  cwt  of  lead,  and  upwards  of  20,000 
cwt  of  lead  ore,  called  cifnfmy  used  for 
glazing  earthen  ware,  are  in  Floetz  moun- 
tains ;  also  the  copper  mines  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mannsfeld,  at  Frankenberg,  Bieber 
and  Riegelsdorf  in  Hesse,  the  former 
yielding  10,000  cwt  of  copper  and  8000 
marcs  (5000  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ;  the  im- 
portant iron  mines  on  the  Stahlbeig,  in 
the  Hessian  seignory  of  Schmalkalden ; 
the  lead  mines  at  Tamowitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  annually  yielding  5300  cwt  of 
lead  and  1500  jnarcs  (»37  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver ;  the  calamine  and  zinc  mines,  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  Poknd,  which  annually 
afibrd  80,000  cwt  of  calamine  and  25,000 
cwt  of  zinc ;  the  zinc  mines  of  England 
and  other  countries, already  mentioned; 
the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  southern  part 
of  Germany,  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic  in  France, 
at  Wielizkaand  Bochnia,  the  latter  afford- 
ing almost  2,000,000  cwt— III.  Of  no  less 
importance  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
aHuvial^  regions.    Platina,  the  greater  part 
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of  gold,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tin  and 
iron,  also  diamonds  and  most  of  the  other 
precious  stones,  are  concealed  in  omd,  clay, 
&c.,and  obtained  bv  wasfaing^qkV.)  (For  the 
mineral,  wealth  of  the  U.  States^  see  tnat  arti- 
cle ;  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  states, 
pakticulariy  MnoiB^MMfOMfind  ABmbcutIj 
tor  lead,  and  PemuyltMtma  for  coal,  &c.) 

Mning.  The  science  of  minfaig  in- 
cludes the  scientific  knowledge  requisite 
for  opening  and  vForking  mines,  as  well 
as  for  preparing  ores  for  use.  It  requires 
a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  geology 
(q.  v.),  and  of  the  different  processes 
requisite  in  mine  working,  for  searching 
after  usefiil  minerals,  bringing  them  to 
the  surface,  mechanically  and  chemically 
separating  them,  and  removing  all  difficul- 
ties that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
the  sinking  of  shafts,  propping  up  the 
superincumbent  earth,  so  as  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  miners,  &c  This  security  is 
obtained  .partly  by  the  form  of  the  pits, 
by  propping  with  stones,  by  sufiering  pil- 
lars of  stone  to  remain  standing,  hy  sup- 
ports of  timber  or  masonry.  M inmg  al- 
so includes  the  building  of  machinery, 
the  preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting, 
or  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  use- 
less minerals  from  the  useful,  as  well 
as  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  latter 
from  each  other.  The  preparation  of 
the  ore  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in 
breaking  asunder  the  larger  pieces,  and 
then  purifying  then^,  by  means  of  water, 
firom  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them ;  in 
the  separation  of  the  coarser  substancea 
from  the  finer,  by  means  of  a  sieve,  that 
moves  up  and  down  in  water;  in  the 
breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamping-mills, 
which  consist  either  of  hammers  or  Iron 
cylinders,  driven  up  and  down,  and  in 
the  separation  of  the  finely  inteispeised 
metal  firom  the  stone  or  ^arth,  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  by  washing  the  broken 
ore  in  troughs  or  on  inclined  tables  crossed 
by  ft  current  of  water ;  the  heavier  ore 
remains,  while  the  lighter  'earthv  and 
stony  substances  are  carried  away  by  the 
water.  Mininff  also  includes  the  final 
purification  of  tne  ore,  by  means  of  acids^ 
oy  amalgamation,  by  fusion,  &c. 

Mning  Academies.  In  Germany,  where 
the  science  of  mining  had  its  origin,  acad- 
emies exist,  in  which  young  men  are  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  mining,  and 
^ucated  as  superintendents  of  mines, 
fbunderies  or  salt-works.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Such  academies  exist  at  Freibei^ 
in  Saxony,  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  at 
Feierabui^,  at  Paris,  at  St  Etienne,  &c.    - 


MuTEiAi.  CAom^Houc.     (See  BUn- 
MumiA]:.ooT,  or  thk  Natvrax.  Histo- 
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ed  as  a  pore  science,  is  of  very  leoent 
date.  The  observations  made  at  fint  re- 
lated simply  to  the  usefulness  of  Dnnerak 
to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  was  not 
before^the  lapse  of  manv  ages  that  tiwy 
4iamB  to  be  investigated  on  aooount  of 
their  great  variety  and  the  beaiitiiiil  ar- 
rangements of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
The  oftmra  and  furmXXnra  of  Aristotfeevinoe 
no  valuabie  observations  on  the  part  of 
that  philosopher  conceminc  mineiala,  and 
are  chiefly  mentioned  by  lum  because  he 
believed  the  former  to  be  derived  from 
the  earth,  and  the  latter  from  water.  The 
allusions  to  mineral  substances  fbuiid  in 
the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Diob- 
corides  and  Galen  are  of  more  interest  to 
the  antiouarian  and  philologist  than  to  the 
natural  historian.  No  attempt  to  dassify 
these  bodies  was  made  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians;  and  to  Avicenna  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  first  arrangement.  He  divid- 
ed minerals  into  stones,  metals,  sulphure- 
ous fossils  and  salts — a  division  which  was 
l^nerally  adopted  by  the  chemists  of  those 
times,  though  opposed  by  the  naturalists, 
who  confined  tneir  investigatioiia  to  the 
characters  derived  from  the  eztenial 
forms  of  minerals  and  their  snppoeed 
medicinal  virtues,  but  without  'derivmg 
from  them  any  just  grounds  of  daasifica- 
tion.  AccorcUng  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  vicious  methods  was  the  science  of 
mineralogy  treated,  down  to  the  1^  cen- 
tury, its  cultivators  ehherimplichlyadopl> 
ing  the  ideas  of  the  chemists,  or  announc- 
ing themselves  as  Uttle  better  than  men 
empirical  coUectora  of  curiosities.  Agric- 
ola  (who  was  bom  in  1490,  and  died  m 
1555)  directed  his  views  to  the  aniyng 
these  two  classes,  though  he  inclined  more 
strongly  to  the  side  of  the  scholiasts  than 
to  that  of  the  chemists.  All  minerals  (eor- 
poratuhterranea)  are  divided  by  him  into 
simple,  or  such  as  consist  of  homoffeneoos 
particleB,  and  compounded,  or  such  as  are 
formed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  taken  in^a 
mineralogical  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
The  minerals  belonging'  to  the  former  of 
these  divisions  are  found  in  four  diftreot 
forms, viz.  1.  terra;  2.  stuxua  eonerrbtt ; 
S.  lapis ;  4.  metottum.  T^arra  he  d^nes 
as  cwnpus  fossiU  qvod  potest  numu  sub^ 
ctwnjutrit  aspersvanhmore^aut  er  ^uocwa 
fueritma(UfaclumJUluium.  Tbeseeartha 
he  divides  pardy  acciHding  to  some  exter- 
nal characters,  partly  after  their  localiliei^ 
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in  cases  where  their  names  are  derived 
from  the  countries  or  places  in  which  they 
are  ibuod: — Sueeua  conerdus  est  corpus 
fossiU  siccum  et  suUurumy  quod  aquis  as- 
ptrswn  aut  nan  moUitur^  std  Uqwesdl^  ou/, 
fi  mMivar^  muUum  vd  pingwJtudbit  ^fff^rt 
a  terra,  velmaUria  ex  (jua  constat  The 
fossils  of  this  class  Aimoola  divided  into 
macra  and  pmguku  The  former  consists 
of  a  juice,  partly  mixed  with  earth  {sal  m- 
irumjy  partly  with  metal  {chrysoeoBa,  (trw- 
gOy  firrugOy  eiBrvUum\  partly  mixed  both 
with  earm  and  metal  (a(ramen<ia%  rafori- 
tun,  dwn/soy  &c.) ;  to  the  lottm*  he  refera 
sulphur,  bitumen,  sandarach,  and  auripig- 
mentum.  The  stones  are  the  third  class 
of  Agricola's  system.  Lapis  est  corpus 
fossiU  sieeum  et  durum,  quA  vel  aqua  ton- 
gmjuotempore  vixmoUitf  ignis  vehemens 
redfgit  in  puherem ;  vel  non  moUU  cunio, 
sed  maximo  ignis  Uquesdl  adore.  The 
stones  are  subdivided  into  lapis,  gemma, 
marmor,  and  saxum,  Hisdefimdon  of  met- 
als, being  his  fourth  class,  is  corpus  fossiU 
natura  od  Uouidumvel  durum  rnddem,  sed 
quod  ignis  liquescU  colore.  He  enume- 
rates 10  metals.  ,The  last  class  of  Agrico- 
la^s  system  comprehends  mixed  and  com- 
pound fossils: — 1.  Mixtures  of  stones  and 
juices  (suea);  2.  of  earth  and  metal;  3. 
of  ston^  and  metal ;  4  of  iuice,  stone  and 
metal.  To  the  second  and  thiid  divisions 
he  refers  the  various  ores.  (A  translation 
of  Asricola's  system  into  German  was 
publianod,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
Lehmann^  at  Freyberg,  in  1809.)  Most 
of  the  writeis  on  mineralogy  who  suc- 
ceeded Agricola  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  cenniry  adopted  his  system,  oc- 
insionally  making  some  trifling  alterations, 
in  conformir^  to  the  slow  progress  of 
chemistiy.  Becher  (whose  Phfswa  Sidh- 
ierranea  was  published  in  1667)  made  the 
firat  important  innovation  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  Agricola.  He  considered  wa- 
ter and  earth  as  the  remote,  and  vitreous, 
mflammable  and  mineral  earths  {sal,  sul- 
pkur,mercurius)B3  the  proximate  coMtit- 
uent  parts  of  ail  minerals,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly arranged  under  three  classes; 
the  firat  comprehending  those  stones  in 
which  the  vitreous  eaith  constitutes  the 
principal  ingredient ;  the  second  and  third 
class  containing  the  substances  in  which 
the  two  remaininff  earths  predominate. 
Bromelius,  who  published  a  book  entitled 
CaiaiiOgus  Rerum  Cunosarum  (Gothen- 
biii||^,  1696),  referred  sulphur  and  the  bi- 
tuminous substances  to  the  same  chuss, 
which  he  called  ftiMtcrea  and  pinguieu 
Magnus  von  Bromel,  a  Swede,  who  was 
the  pupil  of  £oeriiaave,jHiblished  a 
YOU  vui. 


of  mineralogy — Medring  tS  Kunsecdt  am 
MneraHer,  &c.  (Stockholm,  1790),  in 
which  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  all 
the  improvements  made  by  his  predeces- 
sors, but  also  proposed  a  new  chemical  di- 
vision of  stony  substances  into  such  as  are 
refractory  {apyri),  or  calcinable,  or  vitree- 
ciUe  in  the  nre,  to  which  were  added  the 
figured  stones  (./^rofi).  After  Von  Brom- 
el, the  great  Swedish  reformer  in  natural 
hidtoiy  appeared,  whoee  admirable  views 
respecting  the  philosophy  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  contributed  more  to  the 
perfection  of  our  science  than  the  labors 
of  all  who  preceded  him ;  and  yet  Linn»- 
ns  appean  to  have  possessed  but  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  minerals,  but  the  com- 
pete success  with  which  he  applied  the 
method  of  natural  history  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  rendered  it  easy  for  sub^uent 
naturalists  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Linneeus,  too,  has  the 
merit  of  calhng  the  attention  of  naturalists 
to  the  important  charactere  derived  from 
the  divereity  of  crystallization.  Mineral- 
osy,  however,  remained,  from  the  time  of  . 
Lmnseus  to  that  of  Werner,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  chemists,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  the  science  in  no 
other  light  Uian  as  an  appendage  of  chem- 
istry, and  who,  while  tney  degraded  all 
reffard  to  the  natural  pro[)erties  of  mine- 
rals, believed  that  chemical  knowledge 
was  alone  capable  of  afibrding  the  basis 
of  the  classification,  nomenclature  and  di- 
agnosis of  the  mineral  kingdom.  To  this 
class  of  the  cultivatora  of  mineralogy  be- 
longed Henkel,  Pott,  Wallerius  and  Cron- 
stedt  In  1774,  Werner  published  his 
work  On  the  extenud  Properties  of  Mine- 
ral8(  ^^  den  Aussem  Kenkzeichen  dor  FoS" 
siUen)— a  work  of  great  merit  and  value  at 
that  juncture,  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  only  correct 
method  of  arriving  ata  kiKYwiedge  of  this 
department  of  nature.  Tlie  external  char- 
actere of  minerals  had  before  been  uluiest 
wholly  neglectSed ;  in  this  work  they  were 
described  with  uncommon  minuteness, 
though  they  were  employed  by  him  in  his 
nrstem  without  a  just  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive importance.  The  greatest  defect; 
however,  in  the  views  of  Werner  arose 
from  bis  relucumce  to  ascertam  the  prop- 
erties of  minerals  through  the  aid  of  in- 
struments. He  scarcely  availed  himself 
of  any  other  means  than  such  as  were  de- 
rived direetly  through  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  tongue.  Hence  those  characteriL 
depending  upon  the  vahie  of  angles  and 
dimnnt  degrees  of  hardness  and  specifie 
gravity,  ami  which  are  now  acknowledged 
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to  be  of  the  highest  yalae  in  minenilogy, 
were  turned  to  comparatively  little  ac- 
count. For  a  knowledge  of  Werner's 
system  of  mineralogy,  we  are  indebted  to 
his  translation  of  Cronstedt's  mineralogy 
(to  which  he  subjoined  notes),  to  his  cata- 
logue of  the  mineral  collection  of  M.  Pabst 
von  Ohain,  and  to  sevenl  memoirs  in  the 
Bergmanmsche  JowmaL  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  sereral  expositions  of  his 
system  have  been  made  by  his  pupils,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  published  by  profes- 
sor Jameson.  The  fundamental  principle 
kid  down  by  Werner  in  the  classification 
of  minerals,  is  theirnotiirajq^tti^,  which 
he  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  their  component  parts.  These 
he  distinguishes  into  essential  and  acci- 
dental component  parts,  of  the  former  of 
which  only  does  he  take  notice  in  his  ar- 
rangement. The  essential  component 
parts  are  subdivided  into  predominant  and 
characteristic  ones,  and  generally  the  char- 
acteristic happen  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
the  predominant  constituents.  His  classes 
are  four,  which  are  founded  on  what  he 
calls  the  fimdamenUd  conatituetU  pariSy 
viz.  the  eai^y,  saline,  inflammable  and 
metallic,  each  class  being  named  after  that 
fundfimental  constituent  part  which  pre- 
dominates in  and  characterizes  it.  Thus 
he  derives  his  classes  of  earths,  salts,  in- 
flammables and  metals.  These  classes  are 
subdivided  into  genera,  which  are  found- 
ed upon  the  variety  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  minerals  comprehended  ^n 
each  class,  there  being  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  predominating,  or,  at  least,  char- 
acteristic constituent  parts  discovered  in 
their  mixture*  But  neither  Werner  nor 
his  pupib  have  been  very  strict  in  adher- 
ing to  this  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
genera,  these,  as  well  as  the  species, 
having  more  fl^uentiy  been  established 
by  them  upon  the  natural  instead  of  the 
chemical  properties.  Werner's  system 
was  essentially  deficient  in  respect  to  uni- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  regard  which  he 
allowed  to  the  chemical  relations  of  min- 
erals, and,  like  those  which  preceded  his 
time,  it  was  rather  a  mixture  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  than  the  representation 
of  a  pure  science, — an  objection  which 
applies  with  scarcely  undiminished  (brce 
to  the  next  great  system,  which  was  pre>- 
0ented  to  the  mineralogical  world  by 
Haiiy  at-  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Mineralogy,  however,  is  un- 
der immense  obligations  to  the  abbe  Haiiy 
for  his  researches  respecting  the  geomet- 
rical character  of  minerals.  His  labors, 
connecied  with  ciysiallognphy,  gave  an 


entirely  new  aspect  to  the  science,  and 
communicated  to  its  results  a  degree  of 
that  precision  and  certainty  which  belong 
to  g^metry.  Still  his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  histofv  pre- 
vented him  from  remedying  the  &11IIB  of 
his  predecessors.  His  syrtem,  like  that  of 
Werner,  is  founded  upon  two  acieneea, 
and  cottsequendy  wants  the  order,  tbe 
conniexion  and  consistency  of  parts  wliicfa 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  science.  He  de- 
fines a  species  in  mineralogy  to  be  ^an  as- 
semblage of  bodieSfthe  integrant  mdleculea 
of  which  are  amilar  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  same  composition.''  The  ftdlow- 
ing  outline  of  Haiiy's  system  is  taken  fvom 
his  TMU  de  MUUndogU  (Paris,  18S2)>- 
Cla88  L  Free  acids.  Oom  IL  Metallic 
substances,  but  destitute  of  a  metallic  ap- 
pearance. This  class  contains  eight  gen- 
era, viz.  lime,  bary tea,  strontites,  magne- 
sia, alumine,  potaan,  soda,  and  ammonia ; 
and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  con- 
sisting of  one  order  characterized  by  tiie 
presence  of  silex  in  all  its  compounds,  and 
which  embraces  a  laiger  number  of  spe- 
cies than  the  whde  class  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended. CEost  IIL  Tnie  metallic  sab- 
stances.  This  class  contains  18  genera, 
characterized  by  the  difllerent  metals. 
Class  IV,  Unmetallic,  combustible  sub- 
stances.— In  proceeding  to  notice  thelabon 
of  professor  Mohs,  we  come  to  an  era  in 
the  history  of  mineralogical  scienee.  This 
eminent  philosopher,  no  lessdistinguisbed 
as  a  cultivator  of  the  matheipaticstlian  of 
mineralogy,  published  at  Dresden,  in  1899; 
his  Chrundriss  dor  Jlltnerodoigie,  a  work  re- 
plete with  new  and  philosophical  views 
of  our  science.  His  nrsl  object  is  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  mineralogy,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it  a  variety  of  ^eign  matter 
belonging  to  other  sciences,  which  had 
before  rendered  it  a  heterogeneoos  masi 
of  information,  incapable  of  derivatioB 
from  constant  principles  by  any  regular 
process  of  reasoning.  He  then  proceeds 
to  develope  the  science  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:— 1.  terminology  ;  3.  theoiy 
of  the  system;  dw  nomenclatiire ;  4%  char- 
acteristic; 5.  pfaysioffraphy.  Und^r  tbe 
first  of  these  he  expntns  tbose  properties 
of  minerals  which  manifest  no  ciiange, 
eith^  in  the  properties  themselves^  or  in 
the  substances  which  possess  them  during 
their  observation  or  examination,  and 
which  properties  alone  form  the  obiect  of 
consideration  in  minemlogY,  viewed  as  a 
pure  science.  They  htS  before  been 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  ex- 
ternal or  phvsical  characteis^  though,  fiom 
the  stren  which  had  been  laKl  upon  cbenip 
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ica]  cbancten,  the  greater  part  of  tbem  treated  of  in  the  moet  nreciae  manner,  the 
had  been  but  veiy  imperfectly  determin-  previous  neglect  of  which  had  involved 
ed  \  and  this  pert  of  the  subject  is  called  the  science  in  numerous  important  errors. 
<erswno<ogy,  because,  besides  the  general  But  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  un- 
inveedgatioh  of  those  properties,  it  em-  der  this  bead  was  the  establishment  of  an 
braces  also  the  ezplanabons  of  the  expres-  accurate  scale  for  the  degrees  of  hardness, 
sions  which,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  are  This  was  efiected  by  choosiog  a  certain 
used  in  a  determinate  and  peculiar  sense,  number  of  suitable  minerals^  of  which  eve- 
Decomposed  and  imperfectly  formed  min-  nr  prececUng  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 
erals,  or  those  which  are  destitute  of  sev-  follows  it,  while  the  former  does  not 
end  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  these  scratch  the  latter;  and  the  degrees  of 
bodies,  are  not  regarded  as  suitable  objects  hardness  are  expressed  ^  means  of  num- 
for  the  consideration  of  the  science  ;  in  hers  prefixed  to  the  diflmrent  individuals 
which  respect  they  are  treated  like  muti-  of  the  scale.    Thus 

lated,  defective  or  monstrous  plants  or    i -,.^«^.u^u-«4«-»— ^.p^-u. 

animklB  in  botany  and  ziSology.    And  in  i  exp««es  the  hardness  of  hJc; 

order  to  study  the  productions  of  the  min-  t isSouBousaDiir- 

e«l  kin,^om  in  their  pu«st  state,  Moh.  \\\\\\\\':::::,  \  tflSTZ-?^* 

takes  nonce  of  those  properties  whichbe-  3 anatite* 

long  to  minerals  occurring  in  single  indi-  2 fiK«™»r. 

viduaia,  sepwateiy  fiom  those  wWh  be-  f  ; ; ;  ;;;;•; ' ; ; ; ;  •  J^« 

lonir  to  several  mdividuals'  of  the  same  U  tnnax  • 

quality,  formed  in  a  common  space,  one  9  ;;;;;;;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  '.  ;comndum: 

being  the  support  of,  or  at  least  conngu-  ?/ j:.t„^«^ 

ousto^theothS^of  theformerofw&h  ^^ dialnond. 

only  does  he  make  use  in  the  determine-  The  second  general  head  under  which 
tion  of  the  species,  while  he  pays  no  at-  mineralogy  is  developed,  according  to 
tention  to  the  properties  of  minerals  com-  Mohs,  is  the  fheanf  or  the  system,  which 
posed  of  individuals  belonnng  to  differ-  contains  the  reasoning  or  philosophical 
ent  species  (mixed  nmMvSs),  those  last  part  of  the  science.  It  determines  the 
ftllin^  within  the  province  of  geology,  idea  of  die  species ;  fixes  the  principle  of 
This  IS  a  distinction  of  the  highest  impor-  classification ;  and  upon  the  idea  of  the 
tance  and  utility,  in  rendering  all  the  de-  species  it  founds,  according  to  this  princi- 
partments  of  minerakgy  mutually  consis-  pie,  the  ideas  of  the  eenus,  the  order,  and 
tent,  though  one  which  had  been  almost  the  class;  and  lasdy,  by  applying  all  these 
wholly  disregarded  by  all  his  predecessors,  ideas  to  nature,  the  outline  of  the  system 
According  to  this  system,  the  individual  thus  constructed  is  fomished  with  itscon- 
of  the  mmeral  kingdom,  or  the  simple  tents,  in  conformity  to  our  knowledge  of 
mineral,  is  the  sole  object  of  minerak^,  the  productions  of  nature,  as  obSuned 
and  the  natural  properties  of  the  simple  from  immediate  inspection.  The  idea  of 
mineral  are  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  mis  die  species  is  here,  for  the  fint  time,  sci- 
science,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention,  entifically  obtained,  and  is  founded  upon 
It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  infer-  all  the  series  of  natural  properties  without 
mation  thus  derived  must  be  of  one  kind,  tiie  introduction  of  any  considerations  for- 
and  consequentiy  its  aggregate  conforma-  eign  to  natural  bistoiy,  which  had  proved 
Me  to  the  logical  idea  of  a  science.  Mohs  tibe  source  of  the  contamination  that  the 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  science  had  before  suffered  fiiombeteroge- 
treating  of  that  part  of  terminology  which  neoua  principles.  The  principle  of  clan- 
relates  to  the  reffular  fonns  of  minerals,  ficatiou  consists  in  the  resemblance  of 
The  fundamental  forms,  finom  which  he  natural  properties,  since  in  every  science 
derives  all  the  occurring  forms  among  the  claanfication  must  rest  upon  such  rela- 
mineials,  are  but  four  in  number,  viz.  the  tions  as  are  objects  of  the  science.  On 
scalene  four-sided  pyramid,  the  isosceles  the  different  desrees  of  resemblance  are 
four^eided  pvnmid,  the  rhombohedron,  founded  the  higher  ideas  of  the  theory  of 
and  the  hexahedron ;  and  the  geometrical  the  system.  An  assemblage  of  species 
constructions  by  which  he  illustrates  the  connected  by  the  hiffhest  degree  of  natu- 
simple  forms  capable  of  appearing  in  the  rsl-historical  resemluance  is  termed  a  ge- 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  mw;  an  assemblage  of  similar  genera  an 
or  which  may  [Mioduce  combinations  with  order ;  of  similar  orders  a  dau ;  and  the 
one  another,  entitie  him  to  4he  first  rank  collection  of  these  ideas  conformably  to 
as  a  erystallographer.  The  natural-histor-  the  degree  of  th^  generality,  and  applied 
ical  properties  oi  compoimd  minerals  are  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral  king- 
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dom,  constitutes  the  Mtnerol  iyttan.  The 
mineral  Bysteni  is  therefore  tlie  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  natural  resemwanoe  as 
observable  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  or 
of  the  connexion  .established  by  nature 
among  its  products  by  means  of  this  re- 
semblance. For  this  reason  it  is  called 
the  natural  sytUmf  because,  in  fact,  it  ex- 
presses nature  in  this  very  remarkable  re- 
lation. The  third  idea  of  the  science,  as 
developed  by  Mobs,  is  its  nomenclature, 
which  relates  to  the  connexion  of  its  uni- 
ties with  certain  words,  tluough  which  the 
ideas  and  representations  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  conveniently  applied  in 
writing  and  speaking.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  of 
tiie  situation  in  which  mineralogy  had  be- 
fore been  placed,  than  the  consideration 
of  its  former  nomenclature,  and  of  the 
method  employed  in  giving  new  names. 
Those  were  regarded  as  the  best  which 
had  no  signification,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
frequency  with  which  designations  were 
adopted  derived  finom  colors,  persons,  local- 
ities, and  other  accidental  circumstances ; 
and,  as  reBpeets  those  names  which 
referred  to  the  connexion  of  the  different 
minerals  in  regard  to  their  resemblance, 
these  vrere  still  more  objectionable,  rince 
the  connexion  expressed  by  them  was  ei- 
ther entirely  incorrect,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  the  system  in  which  the  names 
were  appBed.  The  nomenclature  there- 
fore required  to  be  wholly  remodelled, 
none  deserving  of  the  name  having  before 
existed,— the  reason  of  which  appeara  to 
have  been  that  mineralogy  had  not  before 
been  treated  as  a  science,  but  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  various  kinds  of  information,  a 
sort  of  mixture  which  would*admit  every 
kin<]Lof  knowledge  to  be  introduced,  and 
in  which  nothing  coTild  be  placed  wrong, 
because  in  such  a  disposition  there  could 
be  no  order.  The  order  is  the  highest 
idea  expressed  in  the  nomenclature  of 
M ohs,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  the  orders  he  has  invented  but  two 
which  are  entirely  new,  having  employed 
as  many  designations  from  ancient  mine- 
ralogy as  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
names  receive  their  signification  in  agree- 
ment with  the  ideas  of  the  orden ;  thus 
pyrites  embraces  the  minerals  hitherto 
called  by  that  name.  A  mineral  which 
may  with  propriety  bear  the  name  of  a 
metol  must  reaOy  be  a  metal,  or  it  must 

£  resent  the  properties  peculiar  to  metals, 
licasi^ifies  a  mineral  which  may  be 
cleaved  with  fiicility  into  thin,  shining 
laminiB ;  the  order  mica  therefore  contains 
only  such  species  as  present  cleavage  in  a 


high  degree  of  perfection.    The  name  of 
the  genus  is  a  compound  name^  formed  by 
connecting  another  word  with  the  name 
of  the  order.    Thus  we  have  leadgUmeej 
augUe  spar,   iron  pyrites.      The    generic 
name  also  refera  to  the  properties  of  the 
genus,  and  expresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
some  striking  feature  of  its  res^mUaiiee 
with  other  bodies.    Such  is  the  name  gar- 
net-blende.   The  genus  deognated  by  this 
name  lidongs  to  Uie  order  blende ;  the  in- 
dividuals which  it  contains  very  often  look 
like  garnet*     The  denomination  of  the 
species  is  produced  by  the  nearer  restric- 
tion of  the  generic  name  by  an  adjective. 
The  adjecdve  with  which  the  species  is 
designi^  within  its  genus  is  taken  from 
its  natural  properties,  and  in  ceneral  refers 
to  one  of  those  properties  of  the  species 
which  is  most  useful  in  distinguishing  it 
firom  other  species  of  the  same  genus; 
hence  the  systems  of  crystallization  and 
the  relation  of  cleavage  are  the  most  fre- 
quently employed^ — examples  of  which 
are  hexaheoral,  prismatic,  rfaorabc^iedrai 
iron  pyrites  ;   rhombohedrri,   octahedia), 
dodecahedraJ,   prismatic  iron  ore,  £&c^ — 
The  great  advantage  of   the  systematic 
nomenclature  is,  that  the  names  produce 
an  image  of  the  objects  to  which  they  reftr, 
which  the  trivial  nomenclature  can  never 
do ;  for  example,  if  we  hear  the  name 
pentomous  titamum  ore^  and  have  only  an 
idea  of  the  order  ore,  thk  at  once  wifl 
produce  a  general  inoAge  of  the  species, 
which  vrill  be  still  more  restricted  if  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  genus  titanium 
ore ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  hear 
the  name  rutilef  and  do  not  know  the  qie- 
cies  itself  to  which  it  belongs,  we  never 
can,  imaffine  any  thing  like  a  representa- 
tion of  the  object,  though,  for  the  rest,  our 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  may  be  very 
extensive.    The  terminok>gy,  the  theoiT 
of  the  system,  and  the  nomenclature,  ibnn 
the  constituents  of  theoretical  mineiaiogy. 
Practice,  or  the  application  of  it  to  nature, 
requires  the  characteristic,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  furnish  us  with  the  peculisr 
terms  or  marks,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  objects  from  each  other,  so  6r 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  ideas  es- 
tablished by  the  theory  of  the  system.    In 
order  to  find  the  luune  of  a  mineral  when 
its  properties  are  ascertained,  we  make 
use  of  the  characteristic,  which  tcwaistt 
of  an  assemblage  of  general  ideas,  corre- 
sponding to  the  system,  and  expr»sed  by 
smgle   distinctive   marks.      With   these 
ideas  sre  connected  the  names  and  de- 
nominations as  far  as  the  nomendatore 
extends  and  requires,  not  above  the  older, 
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nor  oelow  the  spedeB;  and  they  are  by 
degrees  trw|8femd  to  the  indii^ua],  in 
proportion  ae  it  enters  wifhtn  the  compaaa 
of  thofle  general  ideas.  The  characteris- 
tic is  only  useful  when  we  have  the  min- 
eral in  our  hands,  and  is  not  to  be  studied 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  since  the  characten 
of  its  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species, 
consisting  of  single  marks  or  properties, 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  representa- 
tions or  imaces  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Phjftiogrcqfhf^  the  last  head 
of  scientific  mineralogy,  consists  of  the 
assemblage,  of  the  general  descriptions, 
and  is  intended  to  produce  a  distinct  im- 
af^  oi  minerals.  We  cannot,  by  its  as- 
ostance,  find  the  place  of  a  given  mineral 
in  the  systeni,  or,  in  other  words,  recog- 
nise it ;  for  it  is  independent  of  that  con- 
nexion, among  minerals,  upon  which  the 
system  is  founded.  Mobs  was  the  firet 
writer  who  drew  the  line  between  the 
'deteiminadve  and  the  descriptive  parts  of 
mineralogy — a  distinction  wnich  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  perfection  of 
the  science.  The  foregoing  heads  or  de- 
partments of  mineralogy  are  all  equally 
important  and  indispensable  for  confer- 
ring upon  the  science  the  character  of  a 
whole,  though,  in  the  application  of  the 
science,  the  parts  are  used  separatelv,  and, 
in  a  measure,  independentiy  of  each  oth- 
er, according  to  the  object  hi  view.  Those 
who  wish  to  detennine  an  individual  oc- 
curring in  nature^  will  find  the  character- 
istic the  most  important  department,  f<Mr 
neither  of  the  othen  can  be  of  the  least 
use  to  them ;  while  those  who  intend  to 
aiTive  at  a  general  conception  of  the 
species  finom  knowing  its  name,  or  one 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  find 
their  views  forwarded  only  bv  the  physi- 
ography; for  neither  the  charactenstic 
nor  any  other  department  of  mineralogy, 
contains  any  information  answering  £e 
'  purpose  in  view.  Mineralogy,  thus  de- 
vek>ped,  ftilfils  perfectiy  the  demands 
which  natural  hkioiy  makes  of  its  several 
departments.  But  U  enablea  us  to  answer 
no  question  which  fies  beyond  the  timits 
6f  natural  histmy.  Nobody  will  ever  be 
aUe  to  mfer  mm  the  mere  natural-his- 
torical consideration  of  a  mineral,  any 
thing  with  regard  to  its  chemicaljgeok>gi- 
cal,  or  economical  propertieeL  'uitd  natr 
ural  hisloiy  system  nas  its  provinces  ex- 
actly determined,  within  which  it  serves, 
eveiy  purpose  hut  admits  of  no  applica- 
tioa  without;  and  these  commendable 
I  are  conferred  upon  mineralogy, 
i  natural  hisloiy  of  the  mineral  king- 


dom, solely  by  making  it  coirespond  to 
the  philosophical  idea  of  asci^ce.  It 
contains  merely  natural-historical  infor- 
mation; i.  e.  such  as  proceeds  from  a 
comparison  of  natural-historical  proper-' 
ties,  and  all  the  rest  is  foreign  to  it.  The 
developement  of  the  whole,  in  its  single 
departments,  is  in  itself  systematical ;  and 
what  it  contains  of  real  systems,  the  sys- 
tems of  ciystallization,  and  the  mineral 
system  itself^  really  deserve  that  name ; 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  single  idea  to  the  whole  com- 
mas of  a  certain  kind  of  information. 
The  science  itself  forms  a  whole,  being 
intimately  connected  in  all  its  depart-* 
ments,  and  stricdy  separated  from  all 
other  sciences,  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  systematic  mode  of^  treat- 
ment The  method  employed  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  on  that  very  account,  it  is  immu- 
table ;  nor  can  there  be  any  dout^  that 
other  methods,  compounded  of  different 
principles,  from  the  want  of  conastency 
prevailing  in  their  different  departments, 
will  finally  also  be  reduced  to  this  method. 
We  conclude  our  abstract  of  the  system 
of  Mobs,  by  presenting  the  reader,  a  list 
of  his  genera,  as  rq>resented  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Grvndrw  der  Mmeralogief 
by  Haidinger  (Edinburgh,  1825). 

CLASS  I. 

Oanxa  1. — Gaa, 

GentrtL    1.  Hydrog^.    2.  Atmospheric 

air. 

Oiu>BH  fL—Wlater. 
Genus,    1.  Atmospheric  water. 
OwoEH  S.--AdiL 
Gentra,    1.  Carbonic  acid.     3.  Muriat- 
ic acid.    3.  Sulphuric  acid.  4.  Borscic 
acid.    5k  Arsenic  acid. 

OKnxH  4.— Sott. 
Genera.  1.  Natron  salt  3.  Glauber  salt 
3.  Nitre  salt  4.  Rock  salt  Q.  Ammo- 
niac salt  6.  Vitriol  salt  7.  Epsom 
salt  8.  Alum  sah.  9.  Borax  salt 
10.  Biythine  salt 

CLASS  IL 
OansR  1.— Holoufe. 
Genera,    1.  Gypsum  haloide.    3.  Crvone 
haloide.    3.  Alum  haloide.    4.  Fluor 
haloide.    5.  Calc  haloide. 

OBDxa  fl—JBaryte, 
Genera,    1.  Paracbrose  baiyte.    3.  Zinc 
baiyte.    3.  ScheeHum  baiyte.    4.  Hal 
baiyte.    &  Leadbaiyta 
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Genus,    1.  Pearl  kerate. 
O&DER  4. — MalackUe. 
Qmara,    1.  Sttphyline  malachite.    2.  Li- 
rocond  malachite.    dL  Olive  malachite. 
4.  Azure  malachite.    5.  Emerald  mal- 
achite.   6.  HabroDeme  malachite. 

Order  5. — Mccu 
Genera,     1.  Euchlore  mica.     2.  Cobalt 
mica.    3.  Iron  mica.    4.  Graphite  mi- 
ca.   5.  Talc  mica.    6.  Pearl  mica. 

Order  6. — Spar. 
Genera,  1.  ScbiUtt-  spar.  2.  Disthene 
spar.  3.  Tripbane  spar.  4.  Dystome 
spar.  5.  KouphoDe  spar.  6.  Petalioe 
spar.  7.  Feld  spar.  8.  Augite  spar. 
9.  Azure  spar. 

Order  7. — Gem, 

Genera,  1.  Andalusite.  2.  CoruDdum. 
3.  Diamond.  4.  Topaz.  5.  Emerald. 
6.  Quartz.  7.  Aximite.  8.  Chrysolite. 
9.  Boracite.  10.  Tourmaline.  11.  €rar- 
net    12.  Zircon.    13.  Gadolinite. 

Order  8. — Ore, 

Genera,  1.  Titanium  ore.  2.  Zinc  ore. 
3.  Copper  ore.  4  Tin  ore.  5.  8chee- 
lium  ore.  6.  Tantalum  ore.  7.  Ura- 
nium ore.  8.  Cerium  ore.  9.  Chrome 
ore.  10.  Iron  ore.  11.  Manganese 
ore. 

Order  9.--MelaL 

Cknera,  1.  Araenic.  2.  Tellurium.  3. 
Andmony.  4.  Bismuth.  5.  Mercury. 
6.  Silver.  7.  Gold.  8.  Platina.  9. 
Iron.    10.  Copper. 

Order  10.— Pyritet. 
Genera,     1.  Nickel  pyrites.     2.  Arsenic 
pyrites.     3.  Cobalt  pyrites.     4.  Iron 
pyrites.    5.  Copper  pyrites. 

Order  Ih — Glance, 
Genera,  1.  Copper  glance.  2.  Silver 
glance.  3.  Lead  gbnce.  4.  Telluri- 
um glailce.  5.  Molybdenum  glance.  6. 
Bismuth  glance.  7.  Antimony  glance. 
8.  Melane  glance. 

Order  12.— JBfeniJe. 
Genera.     1.  Glance  blende.     2.  Garnet 
bleode.     3.  Purple  blende.     4.  Ruby 
.  blende. 

Order  l^-^tdjihur. 
Gemts,  1.  Sulphur. 

CLASS  III. 

Order  1. — Retm, ' 

Gemut,    1.  MdichroDO  rann. 


Order  2L— CboL 
Genus,    1.  Mineral  ood. 

Amonj^  the  works  on  mineralogy,  the 
fbllowmg  are  worthy  of  notice :  7V«I^  de 
JUmero/ogie,  par  A,  Brvngmoai  (Pbiu^ 
1807);  a  Familiar  IntroductioD  to  the 
Study  of  Crystallography,  by  Heniy 
James  Brooke  (Ix>ndon,  \^33) ;  an  Ele- 
mentary Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Mineralogy,  &c.,  by  William  Philip 
(London,  1»23);  Handbwh  der  MmerA- 
gie,  ven  C,  A,  S,  Jfhjfmemn  (Frieberg, 
1811,  and  continued  by  A.  Breitbaupt); 
Mohs's  System  of  Mineralogy,  translated 
bv  William  Haidinger  (Edinburgh,  1825); 
TVaiti  de  Crystaliographity  par  M,  VJSm 
^(1%  (Paris,  1822);  TriM  deMMrfdMntu, 
var  M,  VAIM  Hatty  (Paris,  1822) ;  Hand^ 
ouch  der  OrvHognosiej  von  Karl  Caaar  mm 
Leonhard  (Heidelberg,  1826);  Brpwa»a^ 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (Edinburgh,  1837) ; 
Die  MmerahrU  der  A,  Harbnann  (lime- 
nau,  1829).  The  study  of  minerab  has 
received  considerable  attention  daring  the 
la$pt  twenty  years,  in  the  U.  States,  thmigh, 
for  the  most  part,  that  attention  has  beat 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  localities  and 
the  formation  of  cabinets.  Already  we 
have  discovered  nearty  all  the  speeies 
found  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
may  be  noticed  by  consulting  the  difl^rent 
articles  in  the  department  of  nnnetalogy 
in  this  work;  ana  several  entirely  new 
species  have  been  added  to  the  saeoce 
li^  American  minendogisls.  The  only 
considerable  work  upon  the  science  wbieh 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  U.  Stales  is 
that  of  professor  Cleaveland,  and  wbidi 
was  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
systems  of  Brongniart  and  Hatty.  It  has 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  itsnutbor 
IS  now  understood  to  be  preparing  an 
improved  edition  for  the  press. 

MiifERAii  Waters  are  those  walen 
which  contain  such  a  proportion  of  fbr- 
eign  matter  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
common  use,  and  give  them  a  sensible  fla- 
vor and  a  specific  action  upon  the  ammal 
economy.  They  are  veiy  various^  both  in 
their  composition  and  temperature^  and, 
of  courae,  m  their  effect  upon  the  avsiem ; 
they  are  generally,  however,  so  rar  im- 
precated with  acid  or  saline  bodies  as  to 
denve  fh>m  them,  their  peculiarities,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  elanes: 
acidulous  or  caibon^ited,  saline,  dialyfae- 
ate  or  ferruginous,  and  sulphureous.  In 
regard  to  temperature,  they  are  also  divid- 
ed into  warm,  or  thermal,  and  cold.  Tlie 
substances  which  have  been  found  in  min- 
eral waien  are  extremely  niuMRNis^  boi 
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those  which  most  frequently  oqewr  are 
oxygen,  nilroffeii,  eaiboD  and  sulphur,  io 
dinereot  combinatioiis ;  liDne,iroii,  nm^e- 
sia,  &c  Mineral  waten  aie  also  diyided 
into  artificial  and  natural,  the  former  heing 
produced  in  the  laboratories  of  the  chem- 
nts,  and  sometimes  merely  imitations  of 
the  natural  waters  by  a  combination  of  the 
same  ingredients,  and  sometimes  compos- 
ed Of  different  ingredients,  or  of  the  same 
in  different  proportions,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  compounds  i^ot  known  to  exist 
in  nature.  The  saline  sprin|»  consist,  in 
general,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
maffnesia  and  lime^  with  carbonic  add  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Pyrmont,  Sedlitz,  Epsom,  &C.  The  fer- 
ruginous waters  have  a  deckled  s^tic 
taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infusion 
of  gall-nuts.  'The  iron  is  sometimes  in 
the  slate  of  an  oxide,  held  in  solution  1^ 
carbonic  add ;  sometimes  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate;  the  waters  of  Vichy, 
Spa,  Forges,  Paasy,  Cheltenham,  Tun- 
bri^ge,  Sedford,  Pittsburgh,  Yellow- 
Springs,  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
wc,  are  among  them.  The  acidulous 
waters  are  characterized  by  an  acid  taste, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  fixed  air. 
They  contain  ^ye  or  six  times  thdr  vol- 
ume of  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  salts  which 
they  contain  sre  muriates  and  carbonates 
of  Uroe  and  magnesia,  carbonate  and  sul- 
pliate  of  iron,  &c. ;  the  waters  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  Bristol,  Vichy,  Seltz,  New  Leba- 
non, &C.,  are  acidulous.  The  sulphure- 
ous watere  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
disagreeable  smell,  their  property  of  tar- 
nishmg  silver  and  copper,  &c.;  tlw 
springs  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  Harrow- 
gate,  Moflbt,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix,  and 
numerous  others,  are  of  this  class. 

MufERVA  (called  by  the  Greeks  w^Cftene, 
PaUdi  Athene);  one  of  the  principal  dd- 
ties  of  the  heathen  Olympus,  whose  origin 
many  mythologists  derive  from  Egypt 
According  to  the  Able,  Jupiter  (q.  v.),liav- 
ing  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  ddes 

Shis  victory  over  the  Titans  (q.  v.),  chose 
stis  (q.  V,),  daughter  of  Ocean,  for  his 
wifis.  An  oracle  of  Gea  and  Uranus  had, 
however,  predicted  that  Metis  would  fiist 
beer  him  a  daughter,  and  then  a  son,  who 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty, 
lb  avoid  this^  Jupiter  endeavored,  by 
wiles  and  flatteiy,  to  get  possession  of  her 
person,  and  then  swallowed  her  with  her 
yet  unborn  daughter.  When  the  period  of 
her  dehvei^r  anived,  Jupiter  experienced  a 
ahaip  pdn  in  his  head,aDd,  having  caused 
VowiB  to  split  open  his  akuUiWas  asionisb- 


ed  at  the  sight  of  a  vii^gin  in  complete  ar- 
mor, who  danced  about  with  a  wariike 
enthusiasm,  brandishing  her  spear,  and 
clashing  her  arms,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
attacking  an  enemy.  In  her  character  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  warrior,  she  was  con- 
trasted with  the  fierce,  fiirious  and  blood- 
thirsty Mars  (q.  vX  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  battles  of  the  gods.  In 
the  wars  of  the  giants,  she  slew  Pallas  and 
Enceladus.  In  the  wars  of  mortals,  she 
aids  and  protects  heroes.  She  conducted 
Hercules  to  Olympus,  instructed  Bellero- 
phon  (see  Hqtpofuriu)  how  to  tame  Pega- 
sus, and  conquer  the  ChimsBra,  accompa- 
nied Perseus  on  his  exfiedition  against  the 
Goigons,  confened  immortality  on  Ty- 
deus,  honored  Achilles,  accompanied 
Ulysses,  protected  his  wife,  and  guided 
his  son  Telemachus  under  the  fipire  of 
Mentor.  She  also  fiivored  the  inventors 
of  warlike  instrumentB,  built  the  Argo, 
and  taught  Epeus  to  construct  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  cap- 
tured. She  is  likewise  represented  as  the 
patroness  of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and,  as  a 
virgin,  is  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  all 
the  employments,  in  which,  in  the  heroic 
age,  the  dau^ters  of  kings  occupied 
themselves^  The  loom,  the  spindle,  the 
embroidering  needle,  are  her  attributes; 
and,  as  the  wives  of  the  heroes  prepared 
the  garments  of  their  households,  so  she 
made  the  dresses  of  tlie  ^desses;  hence 
her  epithet  Ervane,  Skilful  artists  were, 
thereibre,  un£r  her  protection,  though 
she  would  not  tolerate  any  marks  of 
pride.  (See  Aradinu)  All  the  peaceful 
arts  which  display  an  active  and  inventive 
spirit,  found  a  patron  in  her.  The  sculp- 
tor, the  architect  and  the  paikiter,  as  well 
as  the  phikwopher,  the  orator  and  the  poet, 
considered  her  their  tulelaiv  deity.  As 
bodily  health  is  necessaiy  to  the  successful 
exertion  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
mind,  she  is  also  represented  among  the 
healing  gpds,  and  in  this  character  is  call- 
ed P^umia.  In  all  these  representations 
she  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  fiiculty, 
the  iroddesB  of  wisdom,  science  and  art ; 
the  latter,  however,  only  in  so  ftr  as  in- 
vention and  thouffht  are  comprehended. 
Athens,  the  city  of  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
was  her  &vonte  residence.  She  is  also 
styled  the  mvenuess  of  the  flute ;  bfet  hav- 
ing seen,  in  a  fountain,  how  much  tiie 
playinff  upon  that  instrument  distorted  her 
race,  she  threw  it  into  the  water,  with 
maledictions  on  the  penon  who  should 
take  it  ouL  Maisyas  (q.  v.)  suffered  the 
eflfects  of  this  malediction.  Deq>innff 
k»ve,  she  oonsecnted  henelf  to  peipetual 
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viiginitv ;  and  the  unhappy  wreteh^  who 
directed  towante  her  a  glance  of  desire, 
suffered  the  severest  penalties  for  his  rash- 
nete.  Tiresias  (q.  v.),  who  iHirprised  her 
in  the  bath,  was  struck  blind. — ^The  arts 
have  embodied  this  conception  of  pure 
reason  in  the  imaces  of  the  goddess.  A 
manly  gravitv,  and  an  aur  of  reflection,  is 
united  with  remale  beauty  in  her  features. 
Asa  warrior,  she  is  represented  complete- 
ly armed,  her  head  covered  with  a  gold 
helmet,  from  which  streams  a  crest  of 
horse-hair,  her  hand  bearing  her  lance, 
and  her  body  mailed  with  the  armor  of 
her  father.  As  the  goddess  of- peaceful 
arts,  she  impeais  in  the  dress  of  a  Grecian 
matron.  To  her  attributes  belong,  also, 
the  ifigis,  the  Gorgon's  head,  the  round 
Argive  buckler,  and  the  owl,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  vigilance  (on  coins,  the  cock).  As 
the  preserver  of  health,  she  is  also  repre- 
sented as  feeding  a  dragon,  and  the  olive- 
branch  is  a  symbol  of  the  peaceful  com- 
merce, which  is  rendered  prosperous 
through  her  favor.  An  Athenian  tradition 
relates  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  (Athene) 
once  contended  which  should  give  the 
name  to  their  city  ;  the  gods,  to  decide  the 
dispute,  declared  that  it  should  be  called 
from  the  one  who  should  produce  the 
most  useful  gift  for  the  human  race. 
Neptune,  therefore,  struck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  tlie  war-horse  sprang  forth ; 
Minerva  threw  her  spear,  and  from  the 
spot  where  it  fell  sprouted  forth  the 
peaceful  olive-tree.  Her  present  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  most  salutary,  and  the 
city  received  her  name.  All  Attica,  but 
particularlv  Athens,  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  had  numerous  temples  there. 
(See  Parihenon.)  Her  most  brilliant  fes- 
^rtl  at  Athens  was  the  Panathensea. 
Another  festival  was  the  solemn  washing 
of  her  statues  at  Athens,  and  more  partic- 
ularly at  Argos,  which  was  done  yearly  in 
running  water,  by  the  hands  of*^  virgins. 
The  Romans  worshipped  her  at  first  only 
as  the  goddess  of  war  (Bellona);  but  she 
aflerwuds  became  one  of  the  guardian 

Sids  of  Rome.  The  principal  temple  in 
ecapitol  was  dedicated  to  her,  in  com- 
mon with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  a  yeariy 
festival  was  observed  in  honor  of  her, 
which  continued  five  days  ( QuMiTuafna). 
MiEfGOTTi,  Catharine ;  an  eminent  sing- 
er, bora  at  Naples  in  1728,  of  German 
parents.  Afler  the  death  of  her  fiither, 
who  was  in  the  Austrian  military  service, 
Catharine  entered  an  Ursuline  convent 
The  music  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her,  that  she  impk>red  the  abbess,  with, 
tears,  to  allow  her  to  receive  musioid  in- 


8liuctk>n,  thatfllie  might  be  able  to  accom- 
pany the  choir :  her  request  was  granted. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  sne  returned  to  her 
mother,  and  some  yean  after  married  lIGn- 
gotti,  a  Venetian,  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  opera  at  Dresden.  On  her  fiiat 
appearance  in  Dresden,  she  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration,  and  Pcnpora  (q.  v.),  who 
was  then  in  the  king's  employ,  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.  Her 
reputation  soon  extended  through  EUirop& 
and  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  gnma 
open  in  Nanles,  where  she  was  received 
with  undivided  applause.  On  her  retnm 
to  Dresden,  m  1748,  Hasse  was  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavored  to 
place  difficulties  in  her  way,  which  ahe 
escaped  with  such  success  as  to  nlenoe 
her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina.  In  1751, 
she  went  to  Spain,  under  the  direction 
of  Farinelli,  visited  Paris  and  Loodon  in 
1754,  and  afterwards  the  dififerent  cities 
of  ItigJy,  hut  always  considered  DreBden 
as  her  home  durins  the  life  of  Augustus. 
After  his  death,  Stte  resided  at  Biunich. 
She  died  in  1807.  Mingotti  epoke  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian,  ^th  elegance, 
Spanish  and  English  with  ease,  ami  un- 
derstood Latin.  Her  style  of  singing  was 
grand  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  duoor- 
ered  her  to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  her 
art.  She  was  a  judicious  actress,  her  in- 
telli^nce  extending  to  the  poeby,  dec- 
orations, and  every  part  of  the  drama. 

MmoHELiA ;  an  Asiatic  pnovince  of 
RuMia,  bounded  north  1^  the  Caucasus, 
which  separates  it  fifom  Circassia,  west  by 
the  Black  sea,  south  by  Gkuia,  and  east 
by  Imeretia.  It  is  in  general  mountain- 
ous, with  a  fertile  soil,  fxtxlucing  excellent 
firuita.  Wine,  honey,  silk  and  women  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The 
population  is  composed  of  afraut  14,000 
nmilies — Geonrians,  Armenians,  Taitais 
and  Jews,  liie  Greek  church  is  tiie 
predominant  religion.  The  inhabitanti 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  castes,  the 
Dchinandi,  or  that  of  princes,  the  Sekkoor, 
or  nobles,  and  the  MToniali,  or  commons: 
the  last  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
Mingrelia  is  governed  bya  prince,  called 
the  Dadian,  who,  in  1803,  deckred  him- 
self the  vassal  of  Russia.  In  1819^  Peiak 
renounced  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
in  favor  of  Russia. 

MiNHOfOr,  in  Spanish,  Jllino  (^fnrnit),  a 
river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  rises 
near  Mondoiiedo,  among  the  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Galicia,  crosses  that  prov- 
ince neariy  from  north  to  south,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  finontiers  of  Portugal,  where  it 
takes  a  wesieni  dirMMioD,  and  fbram  the 
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boundaiy  between  the  two  kingdoma  It 
flows  ioto  the  Atlantic  at  Guardia.  It 
IB  ooly  navigable  to  a  aroaU  distance  for 
boats,  on  account  of  the  sand-banks.  It 
^ves  its  name  to  the  noitheinnioet  prov- 
ince  of  Portugal,  called  also  Entre  Douro 
e  Minhoy  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
delightful  climate,  of  which  Braga  is  the 
capital,  and  Oporto  (q.  v.)  the  princip^ 
port.    (See  Porfi^.) 

Miniature  PAiNTure;  that  branch  of 
painting,  in  water  colon,  in  which  the 
colors  are  put  on  by  the  mere  point  of  the 
«bru8h.  It  dififeiB  fiom  other  kinds  of 
painting  in  being  much  finer,  and  there- 
fore must  be  looked  at  near,  so  that  it  is 
used  to  represent  subjects  on  a  small 
scale,  commonly  on  vellum  or  ivory. 
Hence  the  name  mimahtre  pmnHng,  for 
the  smallest  kind.  The  ground  of  the 
vellum  or  ivoiy  is  used  forthe  highest  Hght% 
and  some  artists  use  no  white  coloring 
matter  at  all,  supplving  its  place  entirely 
by  this  around.  The  best  colors  are  those 
which  nave  the  least  body,  as  carmine, 
ultramarine,  lac,  iic^  which  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  separated  and  dried. 
Miniature  painting  requires  much  time 
on  account  of  the  paints  of  which  it  con- 
sists, which  must  be  delicately  put  on,  so 
near  each  other  that  they  appear  as  one 
continued  color.  As  early  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centurie8,miniature  pictures  are  found 
as  ornaments  of  manuscripts  in  Italy^ 
France  and  Germany.— See  Rive's  E$mn 
mar  VArt  de  verifier  PJSft  des  Miniahart$ 
peintes  dans  lea  Juanu$cnt8(Fm^l7Si),  In 
general  this  kind  of  painting  was  an  occu- 
pation of  the  monks;  and  as  the  art  was 
called  iUuminan^  so  the  artists  received  the 
names  ittimitnaioref ,  or  titimatoreft,  because 
the^  used  for  the  ornaments  of  the  manu- 
scripts the  red  color,  mtmuffi,  more  than  any 
other ;  hence  the  name  minUaun  paint'' 
ing.  This  species  of  painting  flourished 
particulariy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  un- 
der Charles  V  in  France,  and  reached  still 
greater  perfection  under  Charies  VIII 
and  Louis  XII,  but  sunk  after  the  inven- 
tion of  piintinff,and  of  paper,  and  the  rise 
of  the  art  of  engraving.  In  modem 
times,  ft  has  been  employed  chiefly  for 
portrait  paintuig.  Among  the  distinguish- 
ed miniature  paintere  deceased  are  Mengs, 
Cbodowiecki,  Fiiger,  Westermann,  Nixon 
and  Shelly.  Augustin  and  Isabey  (q.  v.) 
are  now  the  first 'miniature  painters  in 
Paris. 

Minim  ;  a  character  or  note,  equal  indu- 
ration to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  large,  one 
eighth  of  a  long,  (me  fourth  of  a  kneve, 
aM  one  half  of  a  semibreve. 


MmtM  Friabs  (from  mtmntt,  Latin, 
leagt) ;  brethren  of  St  Franciscus  a  Paula 
(whence  they  are  called  also  Pmdmi,  or 
Patdanil  an  order  instituted  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  have  establish- 
ed convents  in  most  European  countries 
since  1493.  They  owe  their  reputation 
of  particular  sanctity  to  their  rigorous 
fasting,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
any  Uiing  liut  bread,  fruits  and  water. 
Their  dress  is  black,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  provided  with  a  scourge. 
Their  life  is  dedicated  entirely  to  solitary 
devotion.  They  belong  to  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  possessed,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  450  convents  in  90  provinces.  In 
1815,  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  restored 
to  them  their  oridnal  convent.  (See 
Drancis  of  Panda,)  In  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, they  are  called  PaolfiUL 

Minion  (from  the  French  m^gtum,  ad- 
jective ana  substandve);  a  favorite,  on 
whom  benefits  are  undeservedly  lavished. 
— In  typography,  winwn  signifies  a  certain 
kind  or  type.  "  Why,"  sa^s  Johnson,  in 
his  Ty  pographia,  or  the  Pnnter's  Instruct- 
er,  ^this  letter  was  denominated  mtKHm, 
we  have  not  yet  been  informed ;  probably 
it  vras  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  first 
introduction,  and  consequently  received 
the  title  taimion  [dariing]."  In  size,  it  is 
between  nonpareuand  bfevier;  as,  fbr  in- 
stance, a  b  c. 

Ministkb;  properly  a  chief  servant ;  in 
political  language,  one  to  whom  a  sove- 
reign intrusts  tne  direction  of  afiStirs  of 
state.  In  modem  governments,  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of 
government  are  ministers  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  It  is  also  used  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 
(See  MimMUrs^  Foinign.)  In  E^gbnd,  the 
words  ndnutry  and  mmisiers  are  used  as 
collective  names  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, but  the  individual  members  are  not 
so  designated.  In  the  U.  States,  the  heads 
of  the  departments  are  called  aecntaries^ 
but  are  not  termed  mmuUra.  In  most, 
large  countries  we  find  a  minister  for  for<- 
eign  afbiiB  (whose  duties  are  included  in 
those  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  U. 
States)^  a  minister  of  the  interior  (in  Eng- 
land, secretary  for  the  home  department ; 
in  the  U.  States  there  is  no  such  depart- 
ment, and  the  secretary  of  state  has  charge 
of  the  afftire  which  would  fall  to  such 
minister).  The  minister  of  the  interior  has 
the  management  of  all  domestic  affairs, 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  levying  taxes  (in  many 
cases) ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  departments ;  and  it 
may  easily  beimagiiied  howthe  importance 
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of  thiB  department  varies,  m  die'govem- 
roent  is  mote  or  iesB  absolute,  and  dispos- 
ed to  exercise  a  more  or  less  minute  con- 
trol over  its  subjects.  In  Prussia,  wbere 
the  government  interferes  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is 
a  most  important  peraon.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  JGurope,  where  the  judiciary  is 
considered  a  branch  of  the  execudve  ad- 
ministnirion,  there  is  always  a  minister  of 
justice,  whose  office  is  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and 
with  the  whole  idea  of  the  administration 
of  justice  entertained  in  En^and  and  the, 
U.  States  (though  in  the  former  country 
the  highest  judge,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
is  a  member  of  the  ministry).  There  is, 
further,  a  minister  of  finance  (in  England, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  U. 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury].  In 
some  states  'there  is,  besides  the  mmister 
of  finance,  a  minister  of  the  treasury. 
There  is  also  a  minister  or  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  maritime  states,  a  minister  or 
secretaiy  of  the  navy,  and  sometimes  a 
minister  for  tbe  colonies.  There  is  often 
a  separate  minister  of  commerce  (m  Eng- 
land, the  president  of  the  board  of  trade) ; 
a  minister  of  the  police  (first  established 
by  the  directory  in  France).  In  many 
countries  on  the  European  continent, 
where  the  idea  of  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment is  unhappily  confounded  with  a 
concentration  of  all  powers  in  a  few 
individuals,  there  is,  also,  a  minister  of 
public  worship,  who  has  the  direction  of 
all  ecclesiastical  affiuis.  This  department 
though  it  also  exists  in  Catholic  countries, 
as  in  France,  yet  has  received  the  greatest 
developement  in  Protestant  countries,  in 
which  the  monarchs  have  declared  them- 
selves the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the 
officers  of  religion  are  considered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  servants  of  the  government 
Weoflen  find  a  minister  of  instruction, 
generally  the  same  with  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  A  minister  of  the 
household  often  directs  the  private  affiuis 
of  the  monarch.  Though  the  name  of 
the  ministers  in  most  countries  correspond, 
yet  their  power  is  very  different  in  a  6u- 
rtoauracjf  (q.  yX  where  it  extends  in  minute 
^  Mimifications  tnrough  the  whole  oiganiza- 
tion  of  society,  and,  in  a  country  like 
England  or  the  U.  States,  where  the  con- 
cerns of  the  particular  corporations  are 
independent  of  their  controL  In  the  for- 
mer class  of  governments,  each  minister 
is  a  sort  of  viceroy  in  his  department 
One  of  these  ministers  is,  in  many  coun- 
tries, prime-minister,  or  /n-nnter,  who,  in 
constitutional  monarchies,  is  considered 


as  the  chief  person  in  the  administration. 
Sometimes  he  has  no  particular  depart- 
ment In  France,  he  is  called  nunisier 
president  In  England,  the  prime-miniscer 
IS  the  one  who  receives  the  king^  order  to 
form  a  ministry,  and  therefore  to  appohit 
men  of  his  own  sentiments.  He  is  gener- 
ally the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  some 
countries,  there  is,  also,  a  president  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  U.  States,  there  is  no 
•  such  post  as  that  of  nremio*,  because  eve- 
ly  thing  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  presi- 
dent, who,  in  many  points,  comsponds  to 
the  premier  of  a  constitutional  nKmarehy. 
The  British  lung's  calMnet  ministers  vary 
somewhat :  under  the  duke  of  WellingtoBu 
they  were  the  following :  1.  Fiist  lo^  of 
the  treasuiy ;  2.  lord  high  chancellor ;  3. 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  4.  secaetaiy 
of  state  for  foreign  afinirs ;  5.  secreiaiy 
pf  state  for  the  colonial  department ;  6l 
secretaiy  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  7.  president  of  the  council ;  8. 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treas- 
urer of  the  navy  ;  9.  lord  privy  seal  and 
prendent  of  the  board  of  control  (Indian 
affidrs) ;  10.  secretary  at  vrar;  IL  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  12. 
master  of  the  mint  The  French  noin- 
istry  consists  oi^  1.  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  2.  minister  of  finance;  3. 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  jusiioe ; 
4.  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ec- 
clesiastical afiuun;  5.  minister  of  com- 
merce and  public  worics;  6.  minister  of 
the  marine  and  colonies;  7.  minister  of 
vrar ;  8.  minister  of  for^gn  afiiiiia.  The 
American  cabinet  consistB  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state  (foreign  and  home  a£bin),  <^ 
the  treasury,  c^  war,  and  of  the  navy. 
The  attorney-general  and  sometimes  also 
the  postmaster-eeneral  are  members  of 
the  cabinet  The  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  is  never  a 
memb^  of  the  cabinet    He  is  merely  a 

i'udictal  officer,  and  not  removaUe,  except 
>y  impeachment  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor is  the  only  judge  in  England  who 
belongs  to  the  ministry.  In  riance  and 
Englfmd,  the  members  are  appointed  steely 
by  the  kinc ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  is  necessary  Ifor  the 
appointment  of  the  secretaries,  and  all 
other  officers  nominated  by  the  president 
No  case,  however,  has  yet  existed  in  vriiich 
the  senate  has  refiised  to  concur  in  the 
appointment  of  the  secretaries,  because  it 
has  been  thou^t  unfair  to  deny  the  pres- 
ident the  choice  of  his  own  cabinet,  as 
all  the  responsibilidr  rests  upon  him. 
The  modem  idea  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies, in  which  two  most  heterogeneous 
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principles,  the  inviolalMtity  of  the  law,  and 
thai  of  the  uionarch,who  thus  stands  above 
the  law,  were  to  be  reconciled,  produced 
a  skiltul  contrivance — the  responnbility  of 
ministers— in  order  to  leave  the  inviolabili- 
•  ty  of  the  monarch  uninfringed,  and  yet  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  use  of  his 
power.  Europe  owes  this  developement 
of  constitutional  law,  as  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  her  political  institutions, 
to  England.  One  or  more^ministers  in 
France  and  England  (and  many  other 
countries)  counteisigu  the  royal  orders, 
and  by  thus  doing  become  responsible  for 
the  contents.  Every  reader  recollects  the 
lato  case  in  France,  in  which  the  ininisterB 
were  called  to  account  for  the  royal  ordi- 
nances. (See  fVimce,  and  Po/u7iac.)  This 
responsibility  is  always  a  deficate  thing, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  ex- 
actness what  constitutes  unconstitution- 
alitv  and  a  violation  of  the  public  interest ; 
and,  hard  as  it  may  appear  ui  the  abttract, 
the  question  must  be  left  to  the  houses  of 
legislature  to  decide,  in  case  of  an  im- 
peachment of  the  ministers.  In  ceneral, 
Iiowever,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  min- 
isters being  impeached,  except  for  very 
Hagrant  violations  of  law,  or  m  times  of 
very  violent  party  spirit  Peculation  also 
forms  a  ground  of  impeachment.  In  the 
U.  Stat^  no  such  responsibility  rests  on 
the  secretaries,  nor  is  their  counteniffn 
requisite,  for  the  mmple  reason  thdt  the 
president  himself  is  answerable  for  every 
thing  which  he  does,  and  may  be  i^i- 
peached.  (See  hnpeeuJanenL)  Though 
the  constitutionfsd  monarch  nas  the  full 
ri^ht  to  appouit  and  discharge  his 
mmisters  according  to  pleasure,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  oblig^  to  appoint  such  as 
will  satisfy  public  opinion,  or  the  legis- 
lature will  not  grant  supplies,  and,  in  fict, 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion. This  denial  to  grant  supplies, 
which  is  the  great  support  of  the  people 
against  the  government,  was  called,  some 
time  ago,  in  France,  an  outrageous  inter- 
ference with  the  king's  prerogatives. 
In  England,  the  command  of  a  majority 
in  the  nouses  has  become  indispensable 
for  the  ministers,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  bill 
brought  in  by  them  i&  regulariy  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  premier.  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  what  are  denom- 
inated mbinet  questions,  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the 
ministiy  should  be  united.  Where  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  openlv  (vofessed  b^ 
the  ministers  themselves,  the  question  m 
not  a  cabinet  question,  and  the  fiiilure  of 
a  bill  proposed  by  a  minister  respect- 


ing it  is  not  considered  fttal  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Thus  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  for  a  long  time  not  a  cabinet 
question ;  and  when  Canning  lost  his  bill, 
in  1827,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  in 
his  resignation.  The  situation  of  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  France  and 
England,  and  many  odier  reasons  in  the 
organization  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  render  it  necessary  for  the  min- 
isters to  be  present  at  the  parliamentaiy 
debates,  and  to  support  their  measures:  in 
fiict,  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  lord 
high  chancellor,  is,  ex  i^cio,  president  of 
the  house  of  loids.  In  England,  those  of 
the  ministiy  who  ar6  pe^  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  the  others  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons,  in  virtue  of  bein^  elected 
members;  but  it  is  considered  mdispen- 
sable  that  they  should  be  there.  They 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  house  ex- 
cept as  members.  The  prime-minister, 
if  a  peer,  sits  in  the  lords  :  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning, who  were  commoners,  sat  in  the 
commons.  In  France,  the  ministers  are 
also  generally  members  of  one  or  the 
other  house,  but  they  need  not  be  mem- 
bers, because  the  constitution  gives  them 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  eiUier  house, 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  ministers 
have  their  bench  in  France.  In  the  U. 
States,  no  secretary  can  sit  in  either  house, 
as  the  constitution  prohibits  any  officer 
of  government  firom  being  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative or  senator.  ^  In  Russia,  the 
cabinet  is  different  from  the  ministry. 
Hie  former  has  the  management  of  the 
emperor's  private  affiiirs  and  of  foreign 
politics,  ana  its  members  are  called  ealnnet 
ministers  ;  the  members  of  the  ministry, 
so  called,  are  termed  'skUe  ministers. 
Some  governments  have  also  co^fertnce 
ministers,  who  have  no  real  departments. 
The  love  of  titles  has  produced  a  great 
mixture  of  these  designations  in  different 
countries.  In  France,  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  appoint  an  ex-minister  min- 
ister of  state,  with  a  pension.  Those 
who  were  ministers  of^  state  before  the 
revolution  of  1890,  have  remained  so; 
but  the  ex-ministers,  since  1830,  have  re- 
turned to  their  private  sbitions.  In  Eng- 
land, the  privy  council  is  to  be  dtatin- 
guished  from  the  ministry.  The  former 
contains  a  veiy  lai^^e  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

MiifiSTERs,  FoREi«N.  In  the  article 
DiplomacVy  aome  account  has  been  given 
of  the  histoiy  of  embassies :  it  remains 
here  to  speak  of  the  different  classes  of 
foreign  ministers  as  they  now  exist  Ev- 
ery person  sent  from  one  sovereign  gov- 
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emmeDt  to  another,  and  accredhetito  the 
latter,  in  order  to  transact  public.  buoneaB, 
of  a  transient  or  permaneDt  character,  in 
the  name  of  his  gofemment,  with  that  to 
which  be  is  sent,  is  a  foreign  minister. 
Sometimes  such  ministers  are  sent  merely 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  sometimes  to  settle  disputed  points ; 
at  other  times  to  reside  permanendy  with 
the  foreign  ^vemmenL  GeDerally,  they 
are  divicted  mto  three  daases.  Those  <n 
the  first  class,  called  ofii6aM«H/or9,  are  not 
« merely  the  agents  of  their  government, 
but  represent  their  sovereign  personally, 
and  rec^ve  honora  and  enjoy  privileges 
accordingly.  The  French,  English,  Span- 
ish, Russian,  Austrian  sovemments  send 
ambassadors  to  each  odber ;  the  Prussian 
government  does  not  send  ministers  of  this 
rank.  The  second  class  are  those  called 
by  die  joint  tide  of  envoys  CEfroordmary 
tmd  ndniiUrs  fUmpoUsnlAm;  they  repre- 
sent their  government;  sucn  are  sent  by 
the  U.  States.  The  third  class  consists  of 
the  ministen  resident  (minitirta  rititkns^ 
mmiHreM  chargia  d^qg^mrts\,^  whom  less 
honor  is  generally  paid.  They,  however, 
like  the  former,  are  on  the  European  con- 
tinent styled  by  courtesy  exedleruy.  Of 
still  lower  rank  are  the  eharg^  ePqffaires, 
According  to  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  coDgreas  of  Vienna,  the  number  of 
classes  has  been  reduced,  so  that  there  are 
at  present  only  ambassadors,  envoys  extra- 
orainaiy  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and 
ckca^  (Ttjfmres.  Persons  who  are  sent 
merely  to  conduct  the  private  afiairs  of 
tbeir  monarch  or  his  subjects  in  a  foreign 
place  are  called  t^genig,  or  reddenta ;  and 
where  they  are  occupied  chiefly  with  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  character,  they  are 
called  constds,  (<}.  v.)  They  are  not  con- 
sidered diplomatic  persons,  and  do  not  en- 
joy privilefles  accordingly.  The  lerati  a 
laAere  (q.  v!j  enjoy  the  privileges  and  hon- 
ors of  ambassadors.  Ambassadors  and 
even  ministera  plenipotentiaiy  have  young 

gentlemen  with  them,  called  attach,  who 
ave  no  particular  charge,  but  merely  this 
tide  to  connect  them  with  the  -legation, 
and  to  give  them  thus  admission  into  the 
highest  societf  .  Sometimes  they  are  sons 
of  noble  fiiraiues,  who  are  prepannff  them- 
selves for  diplomatic  offices,  but  mink  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  accept  an  aj^Kunt- 
ment  as  secretary  of  legation.  The  suite 
of  ambassadors  always  includes  more  in- 
dividuals than  the  business  of  the  embas- 
sy requires,  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  be- 
ing considered  necessary.  An  ambasmdor 
has  generally  three,  always  two  secretaries 
of  legation ;  other  ministers  often  but  one. 


A  foreisn  minister  reoetves  kOen  of  cre- 
dence nom  his  court,  which,  after  having 
delivered  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  he  gives  himself  to  the 
monarch,  or  head  of  me  govemmeDt,  if  he 
is  an  ambassador,  in  a  public  audience,  i£ 
not,  in  a  private  audience.    After  the  in- 
ception cS^  the  credentials,  the  mininter  is 
said  to  be  acknowledged.    In  some  cMun- 
tries,  he    puts   the  arms  of  his   natiao 
or  sovereign  on  his  mansion.     After  his 
credentials  have  been  received,  he  makes 
formal  visits  to  the  other  ambaasadors,  to 
be  recognised  by  them  as  such.    From 
the  moment  that  a  minister  enters  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  sovereign  to  whom  be  is  sent, 
his  person  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  he  acquires  important  privileges.    To 
these  belongs,  first  of  all,  his  freedom  fitKn 
territorial  restrictions ;  that  is,  he  is  noc 
regarded  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
but  his  person,  suite,  house,  equipage,  Sic^ 
are  conmdered  as  never  having  left   the 
countiy  to  which  he  belongs,  and  as  bemg 
without  the  iurisdiction  of  diat  in  which  he 
actually  resides.  From  this  followsthe  free- 
dom of  foreiffn  ministers  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  mw ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
thdr  suite ;  and  all  property  belonging  to 
him  as  minister  is  free  from  all  taxes,  &c 
No  common  police-officer,  tax-gatherer, 
or  other  public  servant,  can  enter  his  hotd, 
and  make  inquisition,  as  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen.     But  whether  bis  hotel 
shall  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  tronsgres- 
sors,  and  whether  the  ^livery   of  mem 
may  be  refused  to  the  officera  of  the  state, 
are  questions  equally  doubtful  and  iropor- 
tanL    The  privilege  fbrmeriy  appertainio; 
to  ambassadors,  by  means  of  which,  upoa 
hanging  up  the  arms  of  their  sovereigii, 
they  could  exempt  fbom  the  laws  of  the 
land  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  their  hotel  happened  to  stand,  a 
abolished  as  an  abuse.  The  fineedora  fitm 
taxes  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  em- 
bassy has  been  subjected  to  many  restric- 
tions^ in  consequence  of  the  oecanence 
of  abuses  of  this  privOege.    Foreign  miii- 
isters  are  not  fi«e  from  bridge  and  tun- 
pike  tolls,  or  letter-postage.    One  of  dieir 
especial  privileges  is  tiiat  of  worshipping 
according  to  the  forms  of  their  own  reli- 
gion in  countries  where  their  religion  is 
not  tolerated.     In  transacting  biiaioesB, 
they  sometimes  have  immediate    inter- 
course with  the  sovereign  bimaell!  and 
then  address  him  in  a  private  aadieoce 
orally,  or  by  the  delivei^  of  memornls; 
but  more  commonly  their  intercourae  is 
through  the  minister  for  foreisn  afiiini 
Thiastate  of  things  continaea  titt  the  ter- 
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mioatioii  of  the  embaasy,  which  may  occur 
in  diffisrent  ways,  either  b^  the  expiratioa 
of  the  term  of  the  credentials,  by  a  recall, 
by  a  voluntaiy  or  compulsory  departure, 
or  by  the  decease  of  the  minister.  A  re- 
call occurs  when  the  object  of  the  em- 
bassy is  obtained  or  defeated ;  sometimes 
it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  sometimes  from  priyate 
reasons.  A  minister  often  voluntarily 
leaves  a.  court,  without  being  recalled, 
when  he  thinks  he  suffers  personal  inju- 
ries, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  min- 
ister is  compelled  to  leave  a  court,  when 
it  is  termed  a  removaL  In  general,  an  em- 
bassy is  considered  as  ended  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  minister  shows  his  letters 
of  recall,  or  receives  his  passports  for  his 
journey  home.  When  these  are  furnish- 
ed him,  he  must  leave  the  countiy,  but  his 
person  remains  inviolable  even  in  case  of 
war,  and  he  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolest- 
ed. The  Ottoman  Porte  alone  clatfns  to 
be  excepted  from  this  reinilation,  since  it 
imprisons  in  the  Seven  Towers  the  minis- 
ters of  states  with  which  any  misunder^ 
standing  happens  to  occur.  At  the  peace 
with  Russia,  however,  in  1813,  it  enoaged 
never  to  exercise  this  power  for  the  niture 
upon  Russian  ambaamdors.  The  same 
inviolability  of  person  is  enjoyed  in  the 
other  European  states,  although  only  in 
time  of  peace,  by  couriers  and  expresses^ 
as  also  by  persons  who,  without  any  pub- 
lic character  as  envoys,  are  intrusted  by 
their  governments  with  the  transaction  of 
afl^rs  of  importance,  and  requiring  secre- 
cy and  despatch ;  but  these  are  not  allow- 
ed to  assume  the  state  of  a  minister,  and, 
in  their  relations  to  other  citizens,  are  re- 
garded as  private  persons  merely.  All 
diese  reffuhitions  have  naturally  been  in- 
troduced among  the'  European  powers 
since  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  foreign  ministers,  tliat  is,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Republics  do 
not  send  ambassadors,  ia  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  Venice,  indeed,  for- 
meriy  sent  ambessadors ;  but  the  U.  States 
send  only  ministers  plenipotentiaiy  and 
charge  d^fiffaxrta,  although  the  constitution 
uses  the  term  ambauador,  Prussia  alone, 
among  the  principal  European  powers, 
neither  sends  nor  receiyes  ambassadors. 
A  histoiy  of  European  diplomacy,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  would  be  a  very 
important  work,  in  regard  to  politics,  na- 
tional law,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  still  a  desideratum.  Tlassan 
has  made  some  excellent  contributions 
towards  it  (A  usefhl  work,  and  one 
voi»  vin.  44 


which  gives  instruction  and  examples  in 
regard  to  all  the  relations  and  objects  of 
embassies,  is  the  Manud  diflama&quey  ou 
Prhis  des  Droits  etm  Ihnettons  des  JigeTU 
dioUmaiiqutSy  suivid^un  RecueU  d'At&s  d 
df  Offices^  pour  aervir  de  Gvide  aux  Per^ 
gormes  qui  at  deslineni  h  la  CarrihepoUHquef 
bv  Cliarles  von  Martens  (Leipsic,  1822). 
The  law  of  European  embasdes  has  been 
particularly  treated  of  by  F.  von  Moehamm 
(Landshut,  1806). 

Mink  (muatdaX,  The  animal  known  in 
the  U.  States  unaer  the  name  of  mink  is 
so  similar  to  the  European  quadruped  of 
the  same  name  that  they  have  been  gene- 
rally confounded  with  each  other.  The 
common  name  of  both  species  is  derived 
from  the  Swedish  nuBnk,  The  American 
animal  is  the  M,  vison  of  naturalists,  and 
is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  especially  near  fium-houses  and 
mills.  It  swims  and  dives  well,  and  can 
remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles, 
&C.,  but  also  commits  depredations, 
on  the  noultryyard,  and  vrill  devour  rats, 
mice,  ice.  The  mink,  when  irritated, 
exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  capaUe  of  strong  attachment,  but,  like 
,  the  cat  kind,  is  readily  offended,  and  will 
bite  on  a  sudden  provocation.  The  fur  is 
of  little  value. — ^The  European  mink  iAL 
lutreola)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  hke  the  American  species,  lives 
on  the  bfuiks  of  streams,  feeding  on  frogs, 
craw-fish,  &c.  It  is  of  a  brownish-red 
color.  It  has  a  strong  musky  smell,  and 
its  fur  is  very  fine. 

MiiTNESiNOERs.  The  ancicnt  German 
word  minne  was  used  originally  to  denote 
love  and  fiiendship,  even  divine  love.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  poets  of  the 
middle  ages  expressed  by  it  particulariy  a 
pure,  fiuthful,  and  generally  happy  love 
netween  the  two  sexes.  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  distinguishes  the  high  from 
the  low  minne  (a  distinction  similar  to  that 
of  tlie  ancients),  and  defines  the  former  to 
be  the  happiness  of  two  hearts  which  give 
and  receive  equal  bliss.  Love,  the  vital, 
element  of  chivalry,  was  with  the  Gennan 
poets  something  purer,  more  ideal,  more 
deep,  than  with  the  French.  The  name 
fmnntsmgera  is  siven  to  the  lyric  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages  in  ^neral,on  ac-. 
count  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
their  poems.  They  are  also  called  Sua- 
bian  foeta^  because  the  Suabian  dialect 
prevails  in  their  poems.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  when  the  art  of  poe* 
try  came  firom  the  south  of  France  to  uer-. 
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many,  it  found  a  welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Hohenstauien  (q.  vA  theSua- 
bian  emperors  of  Germany.  Tne  minne- 
mngets  were  knights,  or  at  least  men  of 
noble  descent,  who  Uved  and  sung  at  the 
courts  of  princes  who  loved  and  protected 
the  arts,  such  as  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
the  duke  Leopold  IV  of  Austria,  kinff 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  Henry  of 
Bredau,  and  others.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  Provencal  Troubadours,  the  miime- 
singers  engaged  in  poetical  contests  for 
the  gratification  of  princes  and  ladies  of 
the  court  Some  among  them  were  poor, 
and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
songs  from  court  to  court;  but  most  of 
them  sang  merely  for  pleasure,  when  their 
swords  were  unemployed.  Not  a  few 
princes  took  part  in  these  songs.  This 
poetry  was  essentially  chivalric,  and 
breathes  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  ex- 
traordinary age.  Glowing  devotion  to 
the  virgin  Mary  and  die  Catholic  religion ; 
ideal  love  for  a  chosen  lady ;  the  charms 
of  spring,  always  so  intimately  connected 
with  romantic  and  lyric  poetrv  ;— these 
formed  'the  constant  subjects  of  then:  verse. 
Every  poet  sung  his  compositions  and 
accompanied  them  himself.  The  most 
extensive  collection  of  these  smaller  po- 
ems which  we  possess,  and  which  con- 
tains from  1400  to  1500  pieces  by  140  poets, 
was  collected  by  the  burgomaster  of  Zti- 
rich,  R(idiger  von  Manesse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century;  at  the  close, 
therefore,  of  the  flourishing  period  of  this 
species  of  poetry.  (See  Manesse.)  L. 
Tieck  has  published  iOO  poems,  modern- 
ized from  that  great  collection,  under 
the  title  of  MinwUeder  aui  dan  SckufA- 
hischen  ZeitalUr  (Berlin,  1803).  There  is 
a  new  critical  edition  by  Von  der  Hagen. 
The  earliest  of  the  minnesingerB  now 
known  is  Heniy  of  Veldeck,  who  flour- 
ished about  1180.  Most  of  the  distin- 
guished ones  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies. Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, after  the  close  of  which  they  mdu- 
ally  became  silent,  lived  Conrad  of  Wurz- 
burg  and  John  Hadloub.  (For  the  epic 
poetry  of  Germany  in  the  same  age,  see 
JVl&e/wuren,  Heldenbuchf  and  German  Po- 
etry.) The  knights  sunk  once  more  back 
to  almost  to£al  barbarism,  and  poelzy  fled 
into  the  cities,  where  it  was  cultivated  by 
mechanics  in  a  mechanical  way.  (See 
MaMUrnngera^  also  Chkabry^  and.lfin- 
Hrds.) 

MiiiNOw ;  the  name  implied  to  several 
species  of  small  fiiesh- water  fish,  and  even 
to  the  young  of  laiger  kinds.    The  min- 


now of  England,  fh>m  whence  we  derive 
the  tenn,  is  a  small  Cyprinua,  as  are  also 
some  of  the  minnows  of  tl^e  U.  StBtes. 
Taking  these  fish  is  one  of  the  ftvorite 
amusements  of  children.  This  first  esany 
in  anting  is  cenerally  performed  widi  a 
bended  pin,  baited  with  a  small  earth* 
worm.  The  word  mumow  is  derived 
from  the  French  memi,  small. 

MiNoa;  the  Latin  for  (est,  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  mofar^  as  Asia  Mmor,  mi' 
nor  excommunication,  mtnor  ofibnces. 

Minor,  in  logic.    (See  i%tt<mm.) 

Minorate;  the  contrary  of  maforaiej 
L  e.  the  privilege  of  the  youiiffest  son  to 
inherit  the  real  estate  of  the  father,  iridi 
the  obligation,  however,  to  pay  a  oeftam 
sum  to  ms  brothers  and  ststers.  This  is 
actually  the  custom  in  some  places  of  Ger- 
many. 

Minorca  ;  an  island  in  the  Mediterrsiie* 
an,  belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  those  an- 
ciently culed  Bakares  (q.  v.)»  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  breadth  ; 
30  E.  N.  E.  Majorca,  (q.  v.)  The  surftoe 
is  uneven,  the  soil  not  generally  fertile,die 
water  scarce  and  hard,  the  air  moist  Some 
wine  is  exported,  but  the  (^uanti^  of  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  inhabitantB.  The  island 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the  valuable 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  (<j.  v.)  One  of  the 
most  pro^table  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try is  salt  Population,  44,167  ;  square 
miles,  240 ;  Ion.  4°  10"  E. ;  lat  39°  59"  N. 

Minorites.    (See  Ihmciseans.) 

MiNORiTT,  in  law;  the  age  of  minon. 
According  to  the  Roman  mw,  full  age 
takes  place,  with  both  sexes,  at  the  35th 
year ;  in  Prussia,  at  the  34th ;  in  France, 
Saxony,  England,  and  the  U.  States^  atthe 
21st.  Monarchs,  in  almost  all  countries^ 
come  of  age  much  sooner  than  other  per- 
sons, very  often  in  theur  18th  year.  The 
golden  bull  declares  the  German  electan 
of  age  at  18.  (See  j^;  and,  forminori- 
ty  in  the  English  law,  sCe  MbeaL) 

Minos  ;  1.  a  king  of  the  island  of  Crste, 
who  lived  about  1406  B..C.,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  his  grandson  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  eelemted  as  a  wise 
lawgiver,  and  for  hie  strict  love  of  jusiioe. 
To  make  the  Cretans  fonnidfMe  and 
powerful,  by  union  and  military  spirit,  he 
obliged  them  often  to  eat  in  comDiOD,  and 
constantly  exercised  them  in  militaiy  du- 
ties. Tradition  has  adorned  the  histoiy 
of  this  kin|;  with  various  additioiM.  Ac- 
cording to  It,  he  was  a  son  of  Europa  and 
Jupiter,  fh>m  whom,  evetj  nine  yean^  he 
received  his  laws  in  a  cavern  on  mount 
Ida.  After  his  death,  Minoa  wis  made, 
with  JQacus  ami  BiuidainaDthus^  a  judge 
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in  the  infemal  woild.  All  three  sat  at* 
the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  ahadea. 
Minoay  aa  the  chief  justice,  delivered  the 
8entence.--2.  A  graniison  of  the  preced- 
ing, who  also  ruled  over  Crete,  and  was 
the  husband  of  Paaiphae,  whose  unnatural 
passion  gave  birth  to  the  Minotaur,  (q.  v.) 

MiNOT,  George  Richard,  an  American 
historian,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1758,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Harvard  college.  He  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  the  mw,  which  he  practised  with 
much  credit.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Minot  cultivated, 
successfully,  literature'  and  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts historical  society.  He  published  a 
veiy  interesting  narrative  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  MasBachusetts  in  1765,  and  various 
orations  which  he  pronounced  in  public ; 
but  his  chTef  production  is  a  valuable 
Continuation  (in  2  vols.)  of  Hutchinson^ 
Histoiy  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  A  full  account  of  his 
labors  and  character  is  contained  in  the 
eiffhth  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
MBssachusetts  Historical  Society. 

MiaoTAUR.  Fable  makes  this  being 
the  son  of  Paaiphae  and  a.  bull,  and  as- 
cribes-to  him  the  body  of  a  man  with  the 
head  of  a  buIL  He  ate  human  flesh,  on 
which  account  Minos  confined  him  in  the 
labyrinth  bulk  by  Dedalua,  and  at  first 
exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  afterwards 
the  youths  and  maidens  yeariy  sent  from 
Athens  as  a  tribute,  until  at  length  The- 
seus (q.  v.),  who  was  comprehended 
among  the  youths,  and  was  instructed  and 
armed  by  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
killed  him,  and  freed  the  Athenians  from 
this  tribute. 

MiirsTER  (Angk>-Saxon,  Mfnster,  from 
tMmaiterium)  ancienUy  signified  the  church 
of  a  monastery  or  convent,  afterwards  a 
cathedral  jq.  v.)  In  German,  the  word  is 
written  Jmn$ter,  Both  in  German  and 
English,  Hub  title  is  given  to  several  large 
cathedrals,  as,  York  mtnttetj  the  ndnsUrof 
Strasbur^y  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  owe  their 
origin  or  celebrity  to  a  monastery,  as, 
fFeatmingUry  LtowintUTy  &c 

MiN  STRXL  (French,  mtnUtnerfiota  fnin- 
tderiidU) ;  a  name  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans,  and  which  compre- 
hended singers  and  performers  of  instru- 
mental music,  together  with  jugglers, 
dancers,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  and 
other  similar  persons,  whose  trade  it  was 
to  amuse  the  great  The  character  of  the 
miostrels  differed  much  at  different  peri- 


ods; and  while  we  find  them,  at  one 
time,  the  ^nds  and  &vorites  of  princes^ 
we  see  them,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, classed  with  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  trade. 
The  nunstrelB  often  sang  the  compositions 
of  others,  but  they  were  often  the  authors 
of  the  poems  which  they  recited.  (See 
Percy's  and  Ritaon's  works  on  minstrelsy ; 
see,  also,  the  articles  Jtftmienng^,  and 

MiiTT  (fMmha)'y  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  diistinguisned,  however,  by  having 
the  corolla  divided  into  four  nearly  equu 
lobes.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  of  them 
loncer  than  the  others.  The  species  are 
hei4baceous,  nearly  all  perennial,  having 
square  stems,  which  bear  opposite  and 
simple  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  small,  ver- 
ticiOate,  collected  into  bunches  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Sixty  species  ar^ 
known,  all  grovring  in  temperate  cliiAates^ 
and  most  of  them  European.  Two  or 
three  species  only  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
They  abound  in  rennous  dots,  which  con- 
tain an  essential  oil  They  have  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  have  been  celebrated, 
finom  remote  antiquity,  both  in  mythology 
and  from  their  useful  qualities.  They 
partake,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  Hblt 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties  which 
are  found  in  all  kbiate  plants.  To  the 
taste  they  are  bitter,  aromatic  and  pun- 
l^nt  The  M.  pweritOj  or  pepper-mint, 
IS  the  most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  ipoet  generally  employed  in  medicine. 
The  Af.  vindiSy  or  8I]^^^mint,  is  milder, 
more  agreeable,  ana  is  very  commonly 
employ^  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
latter  plant  is  now  naturalized,  and  veiy 
finequent  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

Miirr ;  a  place  where  money  is  coined 
by  public  authority.  In  Great  Britain 
there  was  formerly  a  mint  in  almost  eveiy 
county;  but  the  privile|^  of  coining  is 
now  a  royal  prerogative  m  that  country, 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  mint  in  the  U.  States  is  in 
Philadelphia.  Coining,  among  the  an- 
cients, and,  indeed,  among  the  modems 
till  within  the  last  280  years,  appears  to 
have  been  very  rudely  and  imperfecdy 
performed,  by  placing  the  blank  |Hece  of 
money  between  two  dies,  or  steel  punches, 
contaming  the  desagn  of  the  coin,  and 
striking  upon  the  upper  one  with  a  ham- 
mer. This  hammer-money  is  always  im- ' 
perfect,  from  the  uncertainty  of  placing 
the  two  dies  exacUy  over  each  other,  and 
also  from  the  improbability  of  a  man 
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being  able  to  strike  a  blow. with  auch 
force  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the  impreflsioii 
e(]^ually  perfect  The  coiQij]g''pre89,  or 
mill,  is  of  French  origm,  and  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  fiist  tried  m  the  palace 
of  Henry  II  of  France,  in  1550  or  155a 
Itcontinuedin  use  till  1583,when  Heniy  III 
reestablished  the  hainmer-coinage,  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  cheapness..  The  mill, 
or  pressy  was  introduced  firom  France  into 
England  in  1562,  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth ; 
but,  afler  about  ten  years,  it  was  given  up 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  France.  In 
France,  it  was  reestablished  completely  in 
1645,  by  ho\u8  XIV.  In  1623,  it  was 
established  anew  in  England,  by  Briot,  a 
French  artist  It  was  used  there,  alter- 
nately with  the  hammer,  for  40  years. 
Under  Charles  II,  in  166SL  it  obtained  the 
complete  ascendency,  and  has  remained 
in  use  ever  since.  The  improvements 
made  in  it  by  Mr.  Boulton  have  made  it 
the  cheapest  method,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  In  coining  by  the  mill,  the  bars, 
or  ingots  of  gold  or  ralver,  after  having 
been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds, 
and  their  sur&ces  cleaned.  They  are 
then  flattened  by  rollers,  and  reduced  to 
the  proper  thickness  to  suit  the  spe- 
cies of  money  about  to  be  coined.  To 
render  the  plates  more  uniform,  they 
are  sometimes  wire-drawn,  by  passing 
them  through  narrow  holes  in  a  steel 
plate.  The  plates,  whether  of  gold,  ral- 
ver,  or  copper,  when  reduced  to  their 
proper  thickness,  are  next  cut  out  into 
round  pieces,  cidled  blanks^  or  planchets. 
This  cutting  is  perfonned  by  a  circular 
steel  punch  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  which 
is  driven  downward  by  a  powerful  screw, 
and  passes  through  a  corresponding  cir- 
cular hole,  carrying  before  it  the  piece  of 
metal  which  is  punched  out  The  pieces 
which  are  thus  cut,  are  brought 'to  the 
.  standard  weight,  if  necessaiy,  by  filing  or 
rasping ;  and  the  deficient  pieces,  together 
with  the  comers  and  pieces  of  the  plates 
lefi  by  the  circles,  are  returned. to  the 
melter.  The  milling,  by  which  the  in- 
scription, or  other  impression,  is  given  to 
the  edge  of  the  coin,  is  performed  by 
rolling  the  coin,  edgewise,  between  two 
plates  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  ruleis,  each 
of  which  contains  half  of  the  engraved 
edginff.  One  of  these  plates  is  fix^,  and 
the  otner  is  movable  by  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion. The  coin,  being  placed  between 
them,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion  of 
the  rack,  till  it  has  made  half  a  revolution, 
and  received  the  whole  impression  on  its 
ed^.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
coining  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  con- 


sists in  stamping  both  sides  with  the  ap- 
propriate device,  or  figure,  in  relief  Por 
this  piurpose,  the  circcHar  piece  is  placed 
between  two  steel  dies,  upon  which  ciie 
figures  to  be  impressed  are  sunk,  or  en- 
graved in  the  manner  of  an  iniagUo.  The 
two  dies  are  then  forcibly  pressed  to- 
gether, by  the  action  of  a  powerful  screwy 
to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transverse 
beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fly, 
and  concentrates  the  force  at  the  moment 
of  the  impression.  The  coin  is  now  fin- 
ished, and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screw 
rises.  In  the  coining  machinery  reeled 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  introduced  at 
the  mint  in  England,  the  process  is  per- 
formed by  steam  power,  and  both  the 
edges  and  faces  of  the  money  are  coined 
at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery, eight  presses,  attended  by  boys, 
can  stnke  19,000  pieces  of  mooey  in  an 
hour;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  by  the 
machine  of  the  number  of  pieces  struck. 
For,  the  coining  of  medab  me  process  is 
nearly  the  same  as  for  that  of  money. 
The  principal  diflerence  consists  in  this, 
that  money,  having  but  a  small  refie^ 
receives  its  impressions  at  a  single  stn^e 
of  the  enjrine;  whereas  in  medals,  the 
high  relief  makes  several  strokes  neces- 
sary ;  for  which  purpose  the  piece  is  taken 
out  from  between  the  dies,  heated,  and 
returned  again.  This  process  for  medal- 
lions is  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  more  times,  before  the  full  im- 
presfflon  is  given  them.  Some  medallions, 
in  a  very  high  reUevo,  are  obfiged  to  be 
cast  in  sand,  and  afterwards  p^fected  by 
V  being  sent  to  press. 

MlKTAREES,    or     MlZYETARBES    (esUed, 

also,  the  Btg-BeUUs) ;  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missouri  Teiri- 
toiy.    (See  hidums,  AfMrietnu) 

MiNucius  Felix,  Marcus ;  a  native  of 
Africa,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reputation  at  Rome 
as  a  riietoriciau.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  religion, 
entitled  Odavixu^  of  which  Jerome  and 
Lactantius  speak  highly.  This  woifc, 
however,  was  long  considered  to  be  the 
composition  of  Arnobius,  till,  in  1560, 
Baudouin  restored  it  to  its  real  author. 
Another  treatise,  De  jFhto,  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  from  the  difference 
of  style  which  it  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  other  work,  some  doubts  are  en- 
tertained as  to  its  authenticity.  There 
are  two  English  translations  of  the  Octa- 
vius. 
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,  MuruET  (Frencb,  vunud);  a  French 
dance,  in  slow  time,  which  requires  great 
grace  and  dignity  of  carriage.  It '  was, 
uierelbre,  considered  as  the  touchstone 
of  an  el^sant  dancer,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  cultivate  ease  and  grace  of  mo- 
ticm.  It  was  the  fiivorite  dance  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  but  ha»  since  been 
supphmted  b^  contra-dances,  quadrilles^ 
&C.  Acconhne  to  Bzossard,  the  minpet 
was  originally  m>m  Poitou,  and  is  said  to 
have  h^  at  first,  a  quicker  motion.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Scfaubait,  Lull^jr  (1603  to  1687) 
was  the  inventor  of  the  minuet,  and  Louis 
XIV  is  said  to  have  danced  the  first  in 
1660,  at  Versailles.  The  name  is  derived 
finom  menu  (litde),  on  account  of  its  short, 
measured  steps. 

Minute  ;  a  division  of  time,  and  of  ao- 
l^ar  measure.  The  deme  is  divided 
mto  60  minutes.  The  divisions  of  de- 
crees are  fiactions^  whose  denominators 
racrease  in  a  sexagesimal  ratio ;  that  is,  a 
minute  is  -b  ^,  or  second  »=  7^W»  ^' 
of  a  degree.  Minutes  are  expressed  by 
acute  accents,  thus'  the  seconds  by  two '' ; 
the  thirds  by  three '''.  In  the  computation  of 
time,  a  minute  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour. 
MufUTOLi,  Henry,  baron  Menu  von, 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  of  a  Savoyard  femily, 
m  1772 ;  entered  the  Prussian  military  ser- 
vice, and  VTas,  at  a  later  period,  tutor  to 
Erince  Charles,  son  of  the  king.  In  1890, 
e  married  the  widow  of  baron  Von  Watz- 
dor£  She  accompanied  him  on  his  sci- 
entific expedition  to  Egypt,  inade  under 
the  royal  patronajge.  He  returned  in 
1822.  A  part  of  his  coUections  was  lost 
bv  shipwreck ;  the  king  of  Prussia  pur- 
cliased  the  remainder  for  the  new  museum 
in  Berlin,  for  about  $15,000.  Among  his 
wcurks  are.  Considerations  on  the  Military 

»  Art  (3d  ed.,  1816) ;  On  the  Ancient  Paint- 
ing on  Glass  (in  connexion  wijh  Klaproth) ; 
Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  in  the  Desert  of  Libya  (Berlin,  1824) ; 

'Additions  to  my  Journey,  &c.  (1827); 
and  Description  of  an  old  Heathen  Burial 
Place,  discovered  at  Stendal  in  1826  (Ber- 
lin, 1828).  The  bai'oness  has  also  pub- 
lished Sounmiirs  iPJEgypU  JVnna,  1826; 
English,  London,  1827).  The  travellers 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  fiom  whence  the 
baroness  went  to  Cairo,  while  her  husband 
visited  Cyrene  (q.  v.),  detemiined  the  po- 
sition of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at 
Siwah  (in  29°  12^  N.  lat ),  and,  after  return- 
ing to  Cairo,  visited  Thebes.  The  works 
alwve  mentioned  contain  numerous  en- 
gravings. 
MiNTJB  ;    1.   the  Argonauts  were  so 

called,  either  because  the  bravest  of  their 
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number  were' descended  firom  Minyas^  or 
because  they  were  natives  of  the  land  of 
the  Minyce,  who  had  occupied  the  coun- 
tiy  from  lolchoe  to  Orchomenus. — ^3.  A 
people  of  BcDotia,  near  Orchomenus.  Their 
state  was,  at  an  early  period,  powerful, 
and  was  (bunded  by  a  Pebseic  tribe.  They 
derive  their  name  fiK>m  IMunyas,  one  of 
their  kings,  whose  fiither,  Orchomenus, 
built  the  ci^  of  that  name^— See  Miiller's 
CMwmenM  tmd  die  Minyer  (Gottingen, 
1820). 

MiquELETs ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soutiiem  Pyrenees,  in  Catalonia,  and  in 
the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Easteni  Pyrenees,  on  the  heights  of  the 
chain  ofteountains  which  foraas  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Spain.  They 
are  mosdy  herdsmen,  hunters,  coal-burn- 
ers, &c.  They  are  warlike,  and  inclined 
to  plunder.  They  also  accompany  travel- 
lers on  the  mountain-passes,  and  receive 
high  pay  for  their  protection.  In  war, 
they  are  dangerous  partisans,  who  often 
descend  into  France  in  troops.  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  they  made  them- 
selves formidable  to  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia. 

MiquELON;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland, belonging  to  France ;  lat 
4r  4'  N. ;  Ion.  5€P  2&  W.  To  die  south 
of  it  lies  Litde  Miquelon  (Petite  MiqueUm), 
which,  since  1783,  has  been  connected 
with  it  by  a  sand-bank.  These  islands 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
ant of  St.  Pierre  (see  Pierre,  Si.\  and  are 
occupied  only  by  a  few  families  engaged 
in  the  fisheries. 

MiRABEAU,  Houoi^  Gabriel  Rlcquetti, 
count  of,  80  famous  for  bis  infiuence  in 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  March  9, 
1749,  at  Biffnon,  in  Provence,  and  died  at 
Paris,  April  2, 1791.  He  sprang  from  a 
celebrated  fiimily.  Nature  gave  him  vio- 
lent passions  and  a  robust  fiiune.  Educa- 
tion might  have  made  him  a  truly  great 
maa;  but  the  propensities  of  his  genius 
were  checked,  and  the  developement  or 
his  enerffies  perverted.  When  14  years 
of  age,  he  entered  a  military  boarding 
school,  where  he  studied  mathematics, 
made  some  progress  in  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily 
exercises.  But  as  his  moral  education 
was  entirely  neglect^,  the  most  vehement 
possions  grew  with  his  growth.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  published  a  eulogy  on  the 
great  Cond^,  and  some  pieces  m  verse. 
On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  militaiy 
service ;  and  his  intercourse  with  young 
and  dissipated  officers  made  him  fiuniliar 
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with  all  their  y|ce8.  Hifl  active  mind, 
however,  could  not  remain  idle,  and  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  could  procure 
on  the  military  art  He  also  fell  in  love ; 
and  his  passion  was  mariced  by  all  the 
impetuoaity  of  his  character,  lus  &ther, 
"Who  systematically  thwarted  liis  inclina- 
tions, now  procured  his  confinement  in  a 
fortress  on  the  island  of  R6.  He  was 
even  on  the  point  of  having  him  sent  to 
the  Dutch  colonies.  But  the  finends  of 
the  family  succeeded  in  preventing  it 
This  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  of  despotism.  After  his 
liberation,  he  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Corsica.  He  distinguished  himself,  and 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons; but  as  his  father  refused  to  pur- 
chase him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned, 
though  unwillingly,  the  military  profes- 
sion. During  me  war  in  Corsica,  he 
wrote  a  memoir  respecting  it,  with  re- 
marks on  the  abuses  of  the  Genoese  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  it  to  his  &ther,  who  de- 
stroyed it  In  conformity  with  the  re- 
Juest  pf  his  fiitlier,  he  now  settled  in 
limousin,  and  employed  himself  in  culd- 
vating^  the  earth  and  in  conducting  law- 
suits. '  But  he  soon  became  weary  of  his 
situation.  His  domestic  circumstances, 
moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  1772,  he 
had  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Marginane,  an  amiable  young 
lady,  with  prospects  of  large  fortune. 
But  his  extravagant  propensities  soon  in- 
volved him  in  a  debt  of  160,000  livres. 
His  contentious  and  inflexible  father  took 
advantageof  the  embarrassments  of  hisson, 
and  obtained,  fit)m  the  Chatel^t  in  Paris, 
an  interdict,  by  which  he  confined  him  to 
his  estate.  Here  he  published  his  Elssay 
on  Despotism.  He  soon  after  left  his 
place  of^  confinement,  to  avenge  an  insult 
ofiered  to  his  sister ;  and  a  new  Uttre  de 
cachd  imprisoned  him.  in  1774,  in  the 
castie  of  If,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Joux,  near  Pontarlier,  in  1775. 
Here  he  first  saw  his  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
the  president  Monnier,  a  man  of  advanced 
age.  She  was  well  aflected  towards  him. 
luB  passion  for  her  soon  became  ex- 
tremely violent  But  St  Maurice,  the 
commander  of  the  fortress,  was  his  rival. 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  this  man  and  his  father,  he  fled  to  Di- 
jon, whither  his  mistress  followed.  He 
was  sdzed,  and  his  father  obtained  new 
lettere  of  arrest  Meanwhile  M.  de 
Malesheri^es,  who  was  then  minister,  and 
felt  much  good  will  for  the  young  Mira- 
beau,  gave  him  a  hint  to  escape  mm  the 
country.     He  fled  to  Switzerland,  and 


Sophia  rejoined  him  theie.  He  theo 
took  refuge  in  Holland  with  hia  miBtreasL 
The  offended  husband  entered  a  com- 
plaint for  seduction.  Mirabeau  was  ooo- 
demned  to  death,  and  was  decapitatad  in 
effigy.  In  Holland,  he  went  onder  the 
name  of  SL  Matthew,  and  lived  unno- 
ticed with  Sophia,  his  books,  and  some 
friends.  During  the  years  1776  and  1777, 
he  supported  himself  and  his  nuHtmas  al- 
togetiier  b^  hit  literary '  labors;  Among 
other  things,  Mirabeau  trandafied,  in  con- 
junction with  Durival,  Watson's  IDsioiy 
of  PhiUppe  II.  Learning  itut  his  fiitfaer 
accused  him  of  the  blackest  offisnoes,  he 
avenged  himself  by  sending  abroad  fibeb 
afiainst  him.  His  father  now  effected  a 
violation  of  international  law,  and  a  police 
oflicer  vras  sent  to  HoUand,  with  letters 
of  arrest,  signed  by  Amelot  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Mirabeau  and  his  mistrefls  were 
arrested,  in  1777,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Dutch  governor.  Mirabeau  was  in- 
carcerated at  Vincennes;  but  Sophia,  beinff 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  lesigned 
to  the  inspection  of  the  potice.  After  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  of  St  Clara,  at  Gien.  Diur- 
inff  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  at  Vincennes,  Mirabeau  wrote  the 
celebrated  Lettns  h  S^ue  ;  Lettres  orm- 
naka  de  Mirabeau  (1^  4  yoIb.).  Of 
these,  LeUns  Rentes  du  Ihnjcn  at  Fm- 
ctimts  (1777 — 1780,  3  vols.),  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1830.  Their  accent  is 
passioDate,  and  the  s^le  is  various,  flow- 
ing and  forcible.  Mirabeau^  heahh  was 
much  affected  by  his  confinement,  and, 
under  many  bodily  suflferincs,  he  wrote, 
with 'the  assistance  of  Calmed  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  his  Erotica  BiUion,  a  very  fi;ee 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  physical  love, 
among  different  nations,  particularly  the 
Jews.  At  the  same  time,  he  project  a 
gramrnar  and  a  treatise  on  mythokigy, 
translated  Johannes  Secundus,  and  expo&ed 
the  abuses  of  despostic  authority  m  his 
energetic  work  on  Ldtres  de  CameL  As 
he  was  denied  fiaper,  he  tore  out  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  books  allowed  hun.  He  concealed 
the  leaves  in  the  lining  of  his  clothes^  and 
left  the  prison  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
Lettrea  at  Cachet  thus  sewed  in.  His  long 
incarceration  had  wearied  his  persecutors. 
The  judges  also  saw  that  the  conduct  of 
Mirabeau's  father,  whose  own  character 
was  far  from  moral,  could  only  proceed 
fh>m  revenge  and  hatred.  The  son  was 
therefore  released,  in  1780,  and  seems 
to  have  become  reconciled  vrith  his  ftther, 
for  he  lived  with  him,  and  left  the 
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nal  maoBioii  only  to  obtain  the  revocation 
ef  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  him  in  Pontarlier,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  1782.  At  the  same  time, 
Sophia  recovered  her  dowry  and  freedom. 
Mirabeau  now  returned  to  Provence,  and 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife.  But  nothing  could  overcome  the 
opposition  of  his  wife'g  relatives.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  law,  and  a 
process  took  place  which  was  honorable 
to   neither   party,   and   which  his  wift 

S lined.  Mirabeau  now  went  to  London, 
b  letters  abowthat  his  opinions  respecting 
England  were  not,  in  general,  ver^  &- 
vomble.  He  wrote  there  the  Conndirth 
ti^ni  iur  VOrdrt  de  Cmeinnaius — an  or- 
der of  which  he  disapproved,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  miMtary  aristocracy  in  the  U. 
States.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  plan 
of  Joseph  II  to  make  the  Scheldt  nee, 
and,  against  Linguet's  famous  work, — ^his 
Dovies  iur  la  L&rU  de  PEscaut  He  was 
also  a  coadjutor  in  the  French  journal, 
published  in  London,  Le  Courrier  de  PEu- 
•  rope.  In  his  subsequent  writings  on  the 
CwMe  <f  JSMompfe,  the  Banque  de  Si. 
ChakeSf  the  AcHtms  dt$  Eaux^  he  discuss- 
ed the  grounds  of  public  credit,  and  of. 
speculations  in  the  public  stocks,  accord- 
ing to  Adam  Smith's  principles,  with  much 
eloquence.  This  and  the  satirical  por- 
traits of  fiunous  persons,  brouffht  bis 
works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain,  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
Calonne,  the  office  of  consul  in  Dantzic 
or  Hambun.  He  now  lived  some  months 
of  1786  in  Berlin,  and  then  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, but  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  same 
year,  probably  with  secret  commissions 
from  nis  court  In  Beriin  he  collected 
information  and  projected  the  plan  of  the 
ingenious,  but  fiir  from  faultless  work,  De 
la  Monardde  Prusiienne^  which  was  exe- 
cuted b]^  his  friend  Mauvillon.  (q.  v.)  Ifis 
description  of  Frederic  II  is  especially 
admired.  In  1787,  Mirabeau  returned  to 
France.  Calonne  having  convoked  the 
notables,  Mirabeau  brought  out  his  Dinon- 
ciatun  de  PAgioUtge^  au  Roi  et  aux  Mtta- 
Uet.  The  king,  on  account  of  the  offen- 
sive character  of  this  pamphlet,  ordered 
the  author  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
DhumeiaHon  de  VAgwlage.  He  now 
wrote  his  Alois  aux  Bataoes.  At  that  time 
there  also  appeared  (von  Dohm  asserts, 
V.  409,  without  the  consent  of  Mirabeau) 
Uie  lettere^on  the  Prussian  coult,  written 
in  confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  Hu- 
toire  HcrHe  de  la  Cow  de  Beritn,  ou  Car- 
tcipmuL  <Pun  Voyageur  Dran^aii^  d^puis 


h  5  MU.  huqa'  au  19  Jcmo.,  1787  {1789^ 
2  vols.)^  This  work  was  an  indiscreet  . 
disclosure  of  his  political  manceuvres,  and 
was  written  in  the  tone  of  a  libel.  It 
excited  general  reprehensiou  of  a  man  so  . 
unscrupulous  as  to  make  of  the  secrets  of 
hospitality,  and  the  confidence  of  hii^  ^ 
fiiends  and  the  government,  an  offering 
to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal.  The 
work  was  condemned,  by  the  parliament, 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
When  the  estates  were  actually  convoked, 
he  went  to  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 
being  elected ;  but  the  juMesse  of  the  prov- 
ince refused  him  a  place  among  them,  on 
the  ground  that  none  were  entitled  to  it 
but  me  possessors  of  tieA,  He  was  now 
chosen,  by  acclamation,  a  deputy  of  the 
third  estate,  where  he  soon  obtained  an 
immense  influence.  The  23d  of  June  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  his 
political  career.  It  was  decisive  of  the  &te 
of  the  monarchy.  The  king,  after  making ' 
important  concessions  in  this  memorable 
dtting,  had  ordered  the  assembly  to  sepa- 
rate. The  assembly,  however,  remained 
toeether  in  their  seats.  The  marquis 
or  Brez^,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to 
remind  the  assembly  of  the  orders  of  the 
monarch.  Mirabeau,  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  answer, 
**The  commons  of  France  have  resohed 
to  deliberate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
king's  exposition  of  the  views  which  havef 
been  suggested  to  him  ;  and  you,  who  have 
no  claim  to  be  his  organ  in  this  assembly, — 
you,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking, — ^you  are  not  the  perBOR 
to  remind  us  of  his  discourse.  Go,  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  tlie  order  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drive 
us  hence  but  the  bayonet"  Mirabeau  had 
already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ^ 
establish  an  understanding  with  the  min- 
isters, with  a  view  of  reneving  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  his  pecuniary  affiurs. 
Negotiations  were  afterwards  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  court  He  required 
a  pension  of  40,000  francs  a  week,  and 
the  promise  of  such  a  diplomatic  or  minis- 
terial post  as  he  should  select,  afler  the 
reesuiblishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he 
received  the  pension  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sembly should  be  effected  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  nadon,  and  that  a 
new  assemUy  should  be  convoked,  com- 
posed of  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
Mirabeau  redoubled  his  activity  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  at  the  Jacobin  club.     Su8- 
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piciona  were  already  entertained  of  his 
defection  from  the  revolutionaiy  party, 
and  claraorB  had  aheady  been  raiaed 
against  him,  when  a  fever  closed  his 
stormy  life,  April  2, 1791.  The  news  of 
his  decease  was  receiTed  with  cTery  mark 
of  popular  mourning:  his  funend  was 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  pomp.  Ifi^ 
body  was  deposited  in  the  Pantfason, 
fiom  which,  however,  in  1793,  his  re* 
mains  ¥^re  taken  and  dispersed  by  the 
populace,  who  then  stigmatised  him  as^a 
royalist — ^Mirabeau  was  the  creature  of 
his  passions;  the  early  restraints,  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  served  only 
to  inflame  tnem ;  and,  with  all  the  re* 
sources  of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy 
of  will  which  yielded  to  no  opposition,  an 
audacity  of  purpose  which  shrunk  before 
no  difficulties,  he  united  an  insatiable  am- 
bition. His  orations  are  collected  in  the 
work  entitled  Marabeau  pemtpar  luimiime 
(1791, 4  vols.),  and  in  the  Couedion  wmfL 
de$  IVmma  de  Mrabeau  h  VAnemme 
naltumaU  par  M^an  (1791,  etc,  5  vols.), 
in  Esprit  de  Mirabeau  (1804i  LeUna 
itUdUea de  AErabeaUfpubLpar  yitry  (Par- 
is, 1816, 2  vols.),  in  his  (Eumreg  oraloires 
(complete,  at  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  and 
Glwntt  dwinea  de  i^abtau  (Paris,  1820). 
Concerning  his  connexion  with  the  couit, 
I  ibe  Memoirs  of  Mad.  Campan  (Paris,  1823, 
3  vols.),  contain  some  remaikable  disclo- 
sures. 'The  fifth  ItoroiVon  of  the  Jtf^mocrw 
des  CkmtemporainB  (Paris,  1824)  consists 
of  four  ports,  contauiing  Mim,  sur  Mira- 
heauetmmJtpoqutfSaVitUtUraiirtetprioiej 
etc 

Mi&ACLE  (Latin,  miraeuluinf  a  wonder, 
a  prodigy ;  in  the  original  Greek,  v^futWf 
Tspas]  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  deviation 
from  the  course  of  nature,  or  an  event  in 
a  given  system  which  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  operation  of  any  general 
principle  in  that  system.  But  this  defini- 
tion seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  miracle,  viz.  that  it  is  an  event  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  an  Intelligent  Power 
for  moral  purposes ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must  consider  eveiy  strance  phenomenon, 
which  our  knowledge  wiU  not  permit  us 
to  explain,  as  a  miraculous  event.  To  the 
atheist,  who  does  not  admit  the  existence 
'  of  a  Supreme  InteUigence,  a  miracle  is  an 
impoesibility,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
miraculous  event  cannot,  indeed,  prove 
the  existence  of  Cfod,  for  it  presupposes  it ; 
but  it  may  prove  the  moral  government 
of  the  worid  by  the  Deity,  or  the  divine 
oharacter  of  a  communication  which 
claims  to  come  from  him.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  we  must  consider  miracles  as  the 


proofs  of  a  revdation ;  and,  in  fiiet,  a  ler- 
elation  is  itself  a  miracle.    If  one  daanoB 
to  be  a  teacher  fiom  God,  he  asseitB  a  mi- 
raculous communication  with  God:  this 
communication,  however,  cannot  be  visi- 
ble, and  visible  miracles  may  therefore  be 
necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his  pram- 
sions.    To  those  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  a  revelation  is  impoesifale. 
The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  inteipoei- 
tion  in  chanffing  the  usual  course  of  nalnie 
is  to  prove  me  moral  govemment  of  God, 
and  to  explain  the  character  of  iL    As  to 
the  nature  of  miraculous  events,  we  may 
distinguish  those  which  do  not  appear  sii- 
pemaSuial  in  themselves,  but  are  rendeied 
so  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  cures  of  diseases  by  a  touch  or 
a  word,  and  those  which  are  supematunl 
in  themselves,  as  in  the  burning  bosh 
which  was  not  consumed,  the  supping  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  &c    In  proof  of 
miraculous  occurrences,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  evidenee  as 
that  b^  which  we  detennine  the  tiutfa  of 
histoncal  accounts  in  g^ieral ;  for,  thou^   , 
miracles,  in  conseouence  of  their  extraoi^ 
dinary  nature,  challaige  a  foUer  and  moie 
accurate  investigaticm,  still  they  do  not 
admit  an  investigation  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  testimony  being  the  oidy 
assignable  medium  of  proof  for  paat  events 
of  any  kind.    While  some  writen  have 
entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  mirades, 
othen  have,  with  the  same  result,  denied 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  occuirenoe 
of  a  miracle.    Hume's  argument  on  this 
point  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  expeiieDoe 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
contrary   to   experience   that   testimony 
should  be  false:  it  is  therefore  m<»e  im- 
probable tiiat  the  miracle  should  be  tnie 
than  that  the  testimony  should  be  fiJse. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  **  contrary  to  enwrience,"  it 
may  be  replied  that   the   miprobebili^ 
arising  fiom  a  unrnt  of  experience  of  such 
events  is  only  equal  io  the  probability  of 
their  repetition,  this  being   the    precise 
measure  of  the  improbability  of  their  per- 
formance.   To  assert  that,  because  mira- 
cles have  occurred,  they  ought  to  occur 
again,  or  fiequentiy,  is  to  render  a  miracle 
impossible ;  for  an  event  which  is  fie- 
quently  occurring  would  cease  to  be  a 
miracle.    The  existence  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence being  allowed,  the  infiequency 
of  miracles,  or  their  being  against  our  ex- 
perience, is  no  ar^ment  against  their  oc- 
currence.   Hume  asserts  that  a  miracle  is 
a  contest  of  improbabilities;  and  there  is 
no  need  of  denying  this  assertion,  as  is 
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ufluaHy  done :  the  improbability  of  a  mira- 
cle 18  weakened  by  considering  it  an  event 
in  the  moral  system  of  the  univerBe— not 
a  causeksB  phenomenon,  or  a  useless 
Tiolation  of  nature ;  and  the  improbabili^ 
that  the  testimony  to  it  should  oe  false  is 
strengthened  by  the  publicity  of  the  event, 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  consideratiou  of  the  results 
which  followed  it,  &c.  Further  than  this, 
the  testimony,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  a  &ct  which  it  is  more  easy  to  account 
for  by  allowing  the  event  testified  to  to 
have  actually  taken  place,  than  to  have 
recounetoany  other  hypothesis.  In  ex- 
amining the  difi^nt  objections  which 
have  b^n  urged  a^inst  miracles,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  ansa,  in  general,  from  a 
neglect  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sys- 
tem: when  it  is  objected  that  they  are 
against  the  untal  count  qf  nature,  that  is, 
against  aU  we  know  of  the  government  of 
uod,  it  is  forgotten  that  they  are  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  moral  government, 
and  that  experience  as  fully  proves  the 
existence  and  nature,  as  plainly  teaches 
the  character,  of  this  government,  as  of 
the  physical  system  of^the  world.  Most 
of  the  miracles,  of  which  history  is  full, 
m^,  indeed,  be  put  aside  from  want  of 
sumcient  testimony,  from  their  being  use- 
less, unnecessary,  or  even  unwoithy  of  a 
wise  and  good  Bemg,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  workera  of  them  did  not 
lay  any  claim  to  divine  agency,  from  their 
bavinff  been  without  results,  &c.  We 
may  iubo  reject  those  which  are  referable 
to  false  perceptions ;  those  which  are 
merely  tentative,  that  is,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  attempts  of  which  some  were 
unsuccessful ;  those  which  are  doubtful  in 
their  nature ;  those  which  are  merely 
.  exa^geratiooB  of  natural  events,  &C.,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  unconnected  with  oth- 
en  of  a  difierent  character,  or  with  moral 
effects:  so  miracles  which  are  in  support 
of  an  establiBhed  creed,  pretended  to  be 
wrought, by  men  ii^Bsted  with  a  divine 
character  in  the  presence  of  credulous  dev- 
otees, if  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  those 
above  cited,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  But,  when  muraculous  powere 
are  claimed  to  be  exerted  by  the  op)>Qnent8 
of  what  is  established  in  public  opuiion 
and  supported  by  public  authority,  in  the 
&ce  or  opposition  and  incredulity,  by  men 
without  influence  or  fiiends,  and  when 
they  convince  and  confound  their  bitterest 
enemies,  and  produce  a  change  in  their 
Mves  and  characters  as  a  proof  of  their 
eonvenion, — when  these  wimesses,  with 
no  interested  motives,  but  with  the  cer- 


tain prospect  of  sufierinff  and  perseentiony 
come  forward  and  teeti^  their  belief,  and 
when  all  these  results  are  declared  to  have 
been  produced  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  doctrines  calculated  to  elevate  human- 
ity, and  the  divine  mission  of  teachers, 
who  spoke  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
spoken, — ^we  are  not  surely  to  refer  these  tcr 
the  illusions  of  creduli^,  or  the  juggling 
of  imposture.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  wonc 
of  this  nature,  to  go  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  particulam  The  subject  is 
fully  and  ablv  treated  in  Campbell's  Dis- 
sertation on  Miracles,  in  Repl^  to  Hume ; 
in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chnstianity ;  in 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
ReUffion,  and  numerous  other  works,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

MnuoE ;  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction.  The  unusual  eleva- 
tion or  apparent  approximation  of  coasts, 
mountains,  ships,  and  other  objects,  has 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
homing;  and,  if  the  same  phenomenon  is 
accompanied  by  inverted  images,  it  is 
called  a  YAtit^ne.  The  mirage  is  nequently 
observed  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  sea  by 
sailoiB,  and  on  dry  sandy  plains^  as  in 
those  of  Eg^pt,  where  it  was  repeatedly 
seen  by  the  French,  during  their  campaign 
in  that  countiy.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  double  image  of  the 
object  in  the  aur;  one  of  the  images  beinff 
in  the  natural  position,  the  othei  inverted, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  object  and  its 
inverted  image  in  the  water.  It  may  be 
produced  ivhenever  the  rays  of  tieht  meet 
in  an  oblique  direction,  the  surmce  of  a 
less  refracting  medium  than  that  in  which 
they  were  previously  moving:  they  are 
thus  turned  back  into  the  original  medium 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  "would 
be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place  at 
the  common  sur&ce  of  the  two  mediums. 
The  surfiice  of  the  earth  or  sea,  becoming 
heated,  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
caloric  to  the  superincumbent  layer  of  air, 
which. thus  becomes  less  dense  than  the 
superior  layers.  The  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  an  object  in  the  heated  layer 
will  then  be  bent  downward,  and  thus  ar- 
rive at  the  end  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  the  object  to  appear  above  its  actual 
position.  In  the  desert,  where  the  sur&ce 
IS  perfectiy  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the  shad- 
ows of  objects  within  and  around  it,  and 
the  thirsty  traveller  Is  oflen  tantalized 
with  this  appearance,  which  reciedes,  as, 
by  approachinff  it,  he  chan^  the  angle 
of  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  his 
eye.    The  mirage  is  commonly  vertical^ 
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that  is,  presenting  the  appearance  aboye- 
described  of  one  object  over  another, 
like  a  ship  above  its  shadow  in  the  water. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  images  are  hor- 
izontaL  Oa  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
phenomenon  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
difference  of  moisture  in  the  layer  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  superior 
layer.    (See  OpticsA 

Miranda,  don  Fiancisco,  the  earliest 
martyr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America, 
was  bom  at  Caracas,  of  an  ancient  Span- 
ish iamily.  His  grandfather  was  govern- 
or of  the  province  of  Caracas.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  travelled  throuffh  a  great 
part  of  America  on  foot,  and  imerwards 
received  the  comraiasion  of  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service.  The  goveinor  of  Guati- 
mala  employed  him  on  several  important 
occasions.  In  1783,  be  visited  the  V, 
,  States,  and  then  travelled  on  foot  throu^ 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  against 
which  he  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred. 
In  1789,  he  was  at  Petenbuig,  and  Cath- 
arine endeavored  to  engage  him  in  her 
service,  but  the  events  in  France  drew 
him  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  employed  on 
amission  to  Pitt, and, through  Pethion's 
influence,  was  appointed  major-genenJ. 
Under  Dumouriez,  he  was  second  in 
command  in  Champajgne  and  Bel^um, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and  tactician, 
united  with  his  uncommon  talents,  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  esteem  of  the  republicans 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  reiq>ect  of  the  ar- 
my. When  Dumouriez  entered  Holland, 
Miranda  was  directed  to  benege  Maes- 
tricht,  but,  being  unsupported  by  general 
Valence,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege.  In  the  batde  of  Neerwinden,  he 
commanded  the  lefi  wing :  Dumouriez 
imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  batde ;  but 
the  charge  was  refhted  by  Miranda,  in  an 
able  and  ingenious  defence.  Dumouriez 
and  MiranfUL  had  both  declared  against 
the  Jacobins ;  but  the  former  now  became 
an  object  of  su^icion  to  Miranda,  who 
communicated  his  fears  to  hi^  friend  P^ 
thion,  then  a  member  of  the  committee 
^  of  public  safety,  and  Miranda  was  ordered 
to  arrest  the  commander.  (See  Dwiwur- 
.  rtez.)  The  Girondists,  however,  soon  fell 
before  the  Mountain  party,  and  Miranda 
was  obUfled  to  appear  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  He  was  not  convicted 
of  the  charges  brou^t  against  him,  and 
the  fell  of  Robespieire  delivered  him  fit>m 
prison.  Having,  however,  become  sus- 
pected by  die  directoiy,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  in  1797,  was  con- 
demned to  transportation,  but  fled  to  Eng- 
land.   In  1803»  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 


was  a^n  banished,  for  taking  pait  in  an 
opposition  to  the  first  conaoL    Geoeial 
Minoida  now  devoted  himself  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character,  to  the  aoootnplish- 
ment  of  his  long  cherished  scheooe  of 
overthrowing  the  Spanish  domimon  in 
America.    Having  procured  some  secret 
aasistancei  he  saued  from  NewYock  in 
1806,  with  one  ship  and  a  number  of  vol- 
unteers, and  touched   at  St.  Dominao, 
where  he  chartered  two  8choonef&    On 
arriving  off  the  coast,  the  two  latter  were 
captur^  by  Spanish  gugrttocostos,  and  he 
was  obUged  to  escape  with  his  ship.     In 
August,  he  landed  in  Venezuela;  but  his 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitanis  were 
altogether  unsucceasflil,   and    he    found 
himself  compelled  to  reembaik.    In  1810^ 
he  renewed  his  attempt  widi  more  suc- 
cess (see  Colombia),  but  was  finally  obfiged 
to  capitulate  to  the  Snaniah  mieiiFal  Moo- 
teverae,  who,  in  violation  of  the  artieks 
of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  priaotier. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  ooofined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ca- 
diz^ where  he  died,  after  four  yeanP  im- 
prisonment.   The  monks  caused  his  body 
to  be  thrown  out  without  buiiaL     Mi- 
randa was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  sa- 
pacity,  full  of  resources^  bold,  active  and 
mtelfigent. 

MiRARBOLA,  Giovanni  Pico  ddb,  ooimt 
and  prince  of  Concordia,  somamed  the 
Phasmx,  one  of  the  brightest  omamentt  of 
literature  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, bom  in  1463,  was  the  younaest  son 
of  Gianfitmcesco  della  Mirand^  and 
JuKa,  of  the  noble  family  of  Boiardo.  His 
youth  was  marked  by  an  eariy  display  of 
talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  church, 
he  was  placed  at  Bologna,  to  pursue  die 
study  of  the  canon  law,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Two  yean  wise  spent  in  this 
course,  when  his  growing  repugnance  to 
the  study,  and  his  mclination  to  pfaikaoph- 
ical  and  scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  for 
the  purpose  of  observation,  and  to  attend 
the  most  celebrated  schools  and  most  dis- 
tinguished inofessora  After  seven  yean 
of  die  most  assiduous  application,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and,  in  148d^  proposed  900 
theses  on  all  subjects,  which  he  decSued 
himself  ready  to  defend,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  in  public  fie  chal- 
lenged all  the  learned  fix>m  all  coundies 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  offered  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  journey,  to  those  who 
came  nom  a  distance.  No  one  vennued 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  envious 
endeavored  to  implicate  him  in  a  charge 
of  heresy.  Miiandola  repelled  the  dpge^ 
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in  his  wd^poloffui,  a  woit  fiill  of  poofbund 
erudition.  To  deprive  his  enemies  of 
eveiy  pretext  for  th^  accusations,  he  de- 
temained,  although  not  insensible  to  love 
and  its  pleasures,  to  lead  the  most  rigid 
course  of  life,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  letters.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  he  threw  into  the  fire  five 
books  of  amatory  poems  in  Italian,  the 
loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
None  of  his  writings  on  this  subject  has 
been  preserved,  except  a  commentai^  on 
a  canzone  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  in 
which  he  fi>llowB  the  notions  of  the  New 
Platonists  in  respect  to  love.  Havinjg 
next  applied  himself  to  the  studv  of  bibli- 
cal literature,  he  published  the  miits  in  his 
Hq^te^vij  a  mvstical  or  cabalistic  ex- 
planation of  the  history  of  the  creation,  in 
which  be  derives  Plato'b  doctrines  from 
Moses.  Two  yean  afler,  he  published 
a  beatise  in  ten  chapter»— Z>e  EnU  d 
Una—ia  which  he  aimed  to  unite  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  AristoUe.  Miran- 
dola  died  at  Florence,  in  1494,  where  he 
had  lived  some  time  in  terms  of  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  particularly  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  Politian.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in 
great  literary  enterprises,  to  which  his 
treatise  against  astrology  must  be  consid- 
ered as  preparatory.  He  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  a  miracle  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that 
the  immortal  gods  had  united  in  him  all 
rare  gifts  of  nund  and  body.  In  judging 
of  his  wbriES,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remember  the  state  of  lettera  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  His  nephew  Oianfian- 
cesco  Pico  was  a  disciple  of  his,  l^ut  not 
equal  lo  his  master. 

Mias,  Noel  de;  a  good  engraver  of 
Rouen,  among  whose  worin  are  orna- 
mental ennavings  accompanying  the 
writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio 
and  Lalbntaine.  His  last  works  form 
part  of  the  beautiful  QaUrit  de  Fhrenet, 
He  died  in  1801. 

MiRBVELT,  Mkhael  Janson,  a  fiunous 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Delfl,  in  1568, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  He  first 
intended  to  become  an  engraver  under 
Wierinx,  bu^  at  a  later  period,  studied  the 
art  of  painring  under  a  painter  named 
BlockkmdL  He  is  said  to  have  painted 
10,000  poitndtB,  and  to  have  received  a 
high  price  for  them.  Mirevelt  was  a 
Hennotnle,  of  a  very  uniaUe  dinposition. 
He  died  m  his  native  city,  in  1641.  Wa 
eldest  son,  PeUrMarevdtj  is  also  esteemed 
as  a  painter. 


MiaiAM,  the  sister  of  Moses^  directed 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  rejoicings 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea.  Having 
spoken  against  Moses,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  she 
was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  shut  out  of 
the  camp  seven  days.  (JWim.  xiL)  She 
died  at  Kadesh.    UuL  xx,  L) 

MiaKHOiTD,  or  Mibchond.  (See  Per^ 
aian  LUaraturtA 

Mirror.  Mnrrors  are  surfiices  of  pol* 
ished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  poste- 
rior side,  canable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light  firom  objects  placed  before  them,  and 
exhibiting  to  us  Uieir  image.  There  are 
three  claaaes  of  mirrors,  distinguishable  by 
the  figure  of  their  reflecting  sur&ce: 
they  are  plam,  concave  and  convex.  The 
reflexion  of  light  by  either  of  these  mir- 
rors observes  the  constant  law,  that  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 
the  reflectin||[  suifiice  is  equal  to  the  an- 
gle of  reflection.  When  a  person  views 
himself  in  a  looking-glass,  if  he  measures 
the  size  of  which  he  appears  on  the  glaasL 
the  image  will  always  be  one  half  his  r^sl 
magnitude  ^  for,  as  the  imase  appears  be- 
hind the  glass  exactly  at  the  ^stance  of 
the  object  before  it,  the  mirror  will  be 
half  way  between  the  person  and  his 
image ;  so  that  it  will  cut  across  the  cone 
which  comes  fixmi  his  image  to  his  eye, 
half  veay  between  its  base  and  its  apex: 
.the  base  of  the  cone  is  the  image  seen, 
the  apex  is  it  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  where 
all  the  lays  Srom  the  image  are  united  in 
a  point  Concave  mirrors  are  those  whose 
polished  surftces  are  spherically  hoUow. 
Tiie  properties  of  these  mirrors  may  be 
easily  understood,  when  we  consider  their 
surface  as  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  small  planes,  all  of  which  make  a 
determinate  angle  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  rays  to  a  point  This 
point  is  called  the  focus  of  the  mirror, 
where  an  image  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  in  an  inverted  position.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  focal  point  fitmi  the  surface 
of  the  minor  when  the  curvature  is  mod- 
erate, will  be  equal  to  half  its  radius. 
Concave  muron  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  called  apec- 
ida.  (See  Tducopet.)  The  employment 
of  concave  mirrors  in  collecting  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  firom  the  whole  of  its 
suiftoe  to  a  ain^  point,  thus  accumulat- 
ing a  very  great  ik||ee  of  heat,  for  the 
combustion  and  fusion  of  various  natural 
substances  that  ans  infusibk)  in  the  greatest 
heat  capable  of  being  produced  from  ordi- 
niny  fire,  may  ba  exemplified,  among  Uiose 
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<^  modem  dote,  by  the  bumiiig  mirror  of 
M.  de  Villette.  The  diameter  of  this 
metal  epeculum  was  three  feet  eleven 
inchee,  and  the  distance  of  its  focus 
from  the  suiiace  was  three  feet  two 
inches.  The  composition  of  this  metal 
was  of  tin  and  copper,  which  reflects  the 
light  very  poweifutlv,  and  is  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  polish.  When  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  smi,  by  doctore  Harris  and 
Desaguliersi  a  silver  sixpence  was  melted 
in  seven  and  a  half  seconds  when  placed 
m  its  locus.  A  copper  half-penny  was 
melted  in  sixteen  seconds,  and  liquefied  in 
thirty-four  seconds ;  tin  was  melted  in 
three  seconds,  and  a  diamond,  weighing 
four  grains,  lost  seven  eighths  of  its  weight 
The  intensi^  of  heat  obtained  bv  burning 
mirrors  or  lenses,  will  always  be  as  the 
area  of  die  reflecting  surfiice  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  to  die  area  of  the  small  circle 
of  light  collected  in  its  focus;  thus  the 
diameter  of  the  spot  of  li(^t  at  the  focus 
of  Villette's  mirror,  was  0.358  of  an  mch, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  mirror,  forty-seven 
inches:  hence  the  area  of  these  circles 
0.358'  to  472,  that  is,  the  intenst^ 


of  the  sun's  rays  was 


increased  172^ 
times  at  the  focal  point  The  loss  of 
light  occasioned  in  passing  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  lens  is  composed, 
together  with  that  lost  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mirrors,  must,  however,  be 
deducted  fi:om  this  theoretical  calculation. 
(For  further  information,  see  Burning 
Mirrars,)  Concave  mirrors  aflbrd  many 
curious  illustrations  of  their  peculiar  prop- 
erties ;  for  example,  when  a  person  stands 
in  front  of  a  concave  mirror,  a  litde  flirther 
from  its  surface  than  its  focus  (or  half  the 
radius  of  its  concavity),  he  will  observe 
hb  own  image  pendent  in  the  air  before 
him,  and  in  an  inverted  pontion.  This 
image  will  advance  and  recede  with  him ; 
and,  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  the  image 
will  do  the  like.  Exhibitions  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  in  which  a  sin- 
gular deception  was  obtained  by  a  large 
concave  mirror.  A  man  being  placed 
with  his  head  downwards,  an  erect  imajsre 
of  him  was  exhibited  in  its  focus,  whue 
his  real  person  was  concealed,  and  the 
place  of  tiie  minror  darkened:  the  specta- 
tors were  then  directed  to  take  a  plate  of 
fruit  from  his  hand,  which,  in  an  instant, 
was  dexterously  changed  for  a  das»er,  or 
some  otiior  danserous  weapoiL  tk>nvex 
mirrore  are  chienyemplojred  as  ornaments 
in .  apartments.  The  object^  viewed  in 
these  are  diminished,  but  seen  in  an  erect 
position.  The  images  appear  to  emanate 
fioffl  a  point  behind  the  mirror:  this  pointi 


which  is  its  focus,  will  be  hkJf  tiie  ladioa 
of  convexity  behind  their  surface,  and  is 
called  the  negativt  or  imaginary  focofl, 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  ibcuB  is 
called  rea2.*'ir-In  the  earlier  periods^  with 
which  history  makes  us  acquainted,  mir- 
rors were  made  of  metal:  the  £>yptiaiie, 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  pfmelallic 
mirrors.  Pliny,  in  his  natural  histDiyy  also 
mentions  the  use  of  obsidian  for  this  par- 
pose.  Gold  and  silver,  highly  polisiied, 
were  employed  by  the  Romans  for  mir- 
rors, which  were  richlv  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  The  forms  were  various^ 
but  most  commonly  oval  or  round. 

Mibchu A,  or  Misna  ;  the  code  or  ooUec- 
tion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend  that,  when  -  God  gave  the 
vmtten  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also 
another,  not  written,  which  was  preserved 
by  tradition  amon^  the  doctors  of  the 
svnagogue,  till  rabbi  Juda,  sumamed  the 
J9Uy,  seeing  the  dan^  thejr  were  in, 
through  their  dispersion,  of  departing 
fi!Y>m  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  reduc- 
ed it  to  writing.  The  Misna  b  divided 
into  six  parts:  die  first  relates  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeds  in  a  field,  to  trees,  fiuiia^ 
tithes,  Slc  ;  the  second  regulates  the 
manner  of  observing  festivab;  the  thard 
treats  of  women  and  matrimonial  cases; 
'die  fourth,  of  losses  in  trade,  &c.;.ihe 
fifth  b  on  oblations,  sacrifices,  &c ;  and 
the  sixth  treats  of  the  several  sorts  of  puri- 
fication.   (See  TabmuL) 

MisnEMBAifOR,  in  law;  a  crime  of  a 
lower  nature.  Crimes  and  imidemttBiors, 
properly  speaking,  are  mere  synonymoos 
terms,  though,  m  common  usage,  die 
word  crime  b  made  to  denote  such 
offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye ;  while  smaller  iauhs  and  omis- 
sions of  less  consequence,  are  oompiiBed 
under  the  gender  name  of  misdewMamn 
only. 

MiSEREiUE  (Latin,  hoot  mercy) ;  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  church  song,  taken  fhmi 
the  fifty-seventh  psalm,  be^nniiu^  in  the 
Vulgate,  Muerere  met,  Domme,  The  mu- 
erere  forms  pan  of  certain  liturgies,  and 
various  great  composers  have  taken  it  as  a 
subject  The  miserere  of  Allegri  (q.  v.)  is 
narticulariy  famous;  and  thb  alone,  sung 
by  the  papal  choir,  in  the  capeOa  SuHna, 
in  the  Passion  week,  would  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  **  eternal  city."— 

*  The  reflecting  eurfrce  of  a  cylinder  has 
been  occasienally  used  in  optical  amoMoieots 
for  frying  to  anamorphotet  (distorted  or  deforai* 
od  pictures)  regular  shapes,  when  reflected  from 
such  surface. 
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JiiKrere  is  also  the  name  giyen  to  pictures 
representiDg  the  dviDg  Savior. — A  terrible 
disease,  produced  by  an  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  n  also  called  by  this  name. 

MisERicoRDiA  (mercy ;  in  Greek,  tXc«f ) 
was  personified  as  a  deity.  She  had  a 
oeletnrated  altar  in  the  market-place  of 
Athens,  constituting  an  asylum. — Muari- 
eordxoM  Domini  is  the  name  given*  to  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter,  because  the 
mass  for  this  day  begins  witli  Afttericor- 
dicus  DonUm  caniabo  in  oiemunL — MUeri- 
corde  (French)  was  also  -  the  name  of  the 
dagger  of  the  knights  in  the  middle  aee& 
Fauchet  derives  its  name  finom  its  putung 
men  out  of  pain  when  irrecoverably 
wounded,  or  m>m  the  sight  of  it  causing 
the  vanquished  to  cry  out  for  mercy. 

MfSHNA.    (See  Jmschna,) 

MisiTRA,  or  MisTBA ;  a  city  of  Greece, 
,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Laconia.  It  Ues  nearly  a  league  from  the 
ruins  of  Sparta,  which  have  sppplied  mate- 
rials for  its  construction.  Before  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  to  the  Morea,  it  contain- 
ed 6000  inhabitants  and  sevend  churches, 
literary  institutions  and  manufactories;  it 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  about 
150  families. 

MisuBTOE  (vtMUifi  albtan) ;  a  European 
plant,  growing  parasiticauy  on  various 
trees,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
religious  purposes  to  which  it  was  conse- 
crated by  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of 
Europe,  particulariy  when  it  was  found 
growing  on  the>oak.  At  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  these  people, 
went  into  the  forests  accompanied  by  the 
populace^  and,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak 
bearing  this  plant,  built  an  altar,  sacrificed 
victims,  and  performed  various  other  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  relics 
of  this  superstition  still  remain  in  France ; 
and  it  is  also  the  custom  in  England  to 
hang  up  branches  of  this  plant  at  Christ- 
mas, mixed  with  other  ever^pieens.  From 
the  same  cause,  for  a  long  time,  it  sustain- 
ed a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
a  jointed,  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire,  and  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers,  the  whole 
forming  a  pendent  bush,  fix>m  two  to  ^ye 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  in  winter,  covered 
with  small  white  berries.  These  berries 
are  veiy  glutinous,  and  contain  a  single 
heart-shaped  seed.  The  roots  of  the  nus- 
letoe  insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody 
substance  of  trees,  and  the  plant  lives  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  their  sap,  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  are  incapable  or  absorb- 
ing moisture.     All  the  attempts  which 
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have  hitherto  been  hiade  io  raise  this 
plant  from  the  earth  have  failed.  Though 
the  misletoe  is  common  enough  on  certain 
species  of  trees,  it  is  very  seldom  found  on 
the  oak,  and  a  specimen  of  this  is  pre- 
served in  France  as  a  great  rarity.  Bird- 
lime is  made  from  the  berries  and  bark, 
which  are  boiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  washed ;  but  this  article  is 
usually  manufactured  from  the  bark  of 
the  holly.  The  American  misletoe  grows 
on  trees  from  about  lat  40°  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  also  in  the  West  India 
islands. 

MisrroMER,  in  law;  a  misnaming  cr 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  a  person  should  always  bo 
perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  re- 
gard to  surnames,  a  small  mistake  in  . 
which  will  be  overlooked. 

Misprision  ;  a  neglect,  oversight  or 
contempt  (from  mtsprisy  French,  con- 
tempt). Thus  concealment  of  known 
treason  or  felony  is  misprision.  In  a 
larger  sense,  misprision  is  taken  for  many 
great  offences  which  are  neither  treason, 
nor  felony,  nor  capital,  but  very  near  them ; 
and  every  great  misdemeanor  which  hath 
no  certain  name  appointed  by  law  is 
sometimes  termed  mtsprision. 

Missal  (from  the  Latin  missaU),  in  the 
Catholic  litiu-gy ;  the  book  which  contaius 
the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 
It  was  formed  by  collecting  the  separato 
lituigic  books  formerly  used  in  the  reli- 
gious services,  rarticularly  the  Oratorium^ 
LecHonariianf  Ebangeliantmy  Anixphonari- 
ttm,  the  Camm^  &c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priest.  The  ^i-oater  part  of  theso 
prayers  and  ceremonies  are  vei^  ancient, 
and  some  of  them  have  come  down  from 
the  times  of  the  popes  Gelasius  I  aiid 
Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.) ;  some  are  even 
older.  Considerable  deviations  and  cor- 
ruptions, which  had,  in  the  course  of 
time,  crept  into  the  Missal,  induced  the 
council  of  Ti^nt  to  request  of  the  pope 
a  i^vision  of  it.  Pius  V,  in  1570,  required 
die  Missal,  which  had  been  revised  under 
his  direction,  to  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
Catholic  church,  with  tiie  exception  of 
those  societies  which,  for  more  tnan  two 
centuries,  had  followed  anotiier  ritual  with 
the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  This  forav 
of  the  Roman  Missal  has  been  retained 
until  the  present  time ;  the  changes 
made  bv  pope  Clement  VIII  and  Urban 
VIII  (tie  latter  under  the  direction  of 
Bellarmin)  extending  little  beyoud  altera- 
tions of  single  expressions  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  masses,  which  are  by 
no  means  among  the  best*    The  earliest 
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printed  miasal  is  ^eMissafeper  toHus^- 
ni  Ciradum  More  Jhnbrosicmo  composUum 
(Milan,  1475,  fol\  which  was  followed  by 
the  MissaU  secundum  Qmauetudinem  Ro- 
manat  CuruB  (Rome,  1475).  These,  and 
earlier  ones,  composed  for  particular 
churches,  especially  if  on  parchment,  are 
objects  of  bibliomania.  (For  the  Bedford 
Missal,  see  £e(^ord)  The  latest  edition  of 
the  J^RasaU  Romanum,  is  that  of  Dijon  and 
Paris  (1828,  4to,).*    (See  I^ui^.) 

Misadl,  in  German,  is  also  the  name  of 
the  largest  letters,  because  formerly  the 
miascdia,  or  mass-books,  which  contain  the 
songs  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  were 
written  or  printed  with  them.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  French  eanon^  which  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  from  being  early 
employed  on  some  work  relating  to  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

MissALiA  (Latin) ;  the  money  paid  to  a 
clergyman  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead, 
at  a  Catholic  funeral. 

Missioivs;  Missionaries.  Even  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual 
for  Christians,  either  at  then:  own  impulse, 
or  at  the  desire  of  the  community,  to  go 
into  neighboring  and  distant  lands,  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and,  except  in  a  ffew 
particular  cases,  Christianity  has  been 
propagated,  not  by  arras,  but  by  persua- 
sion. Thus  Augustine  (q.  v.),  with  40  as- 
sociates, was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  wild 
Saxons  of  Britain  (597).  The  German 
church  was  also  estanlished,  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  similar  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  were  afterwards  called  missiona- 
ries. More  has  £»een  done  for  the  sup- 
port of  missions  by  the  Catholic  church 
than  by  the  Protestants.  Various  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this  :  the  interests  of 

*  Barou  Reichlia  Meldegg)  doctor  of  theology , 
aiid  professor  of  ecckisiasiical  history  at  the 
university  of  Freiburg,  in  his  Proposals  for  the 
Reformation  of  the  German  Catnolic  Church, 
observes,  ''Some  of  the  masses  of  the  Roman 
Missal  are  founded  on  stories  not  sufficiently 
.'uitbcnticated,  some  on  evident  fables,  for  in- 
stance, the  mass  of  the  Lancea  Ctiristif  of  the 
Inoentio  Crucis,  of  several  saints,  6lc.  Others 
contain  prenrers  gross  in  their  expressions,  as,  for 
instance.  Corpus  <uum,  Dominef  quod  sumsi  et 
tanfruis,  qwm  potari,  adhagreat  visceribus  meis, 
e.t  faCf  vt  in  me  non  renumeat  sceUrum  macula^ 
quern,  pura  et  sancta  re/ecerunt  sacramenta.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  simple,  beautiful  ahd  touch- 
ing is  the  prayer  iramcaiately  after  ihe  adminis- 
tration of  the  h^st,  quod  ore  sumsimuSf  Domi- 
nef pura  meiUe  capiamus,  et  de  munere  temporali 
JkU  nobis  remedium  sempitenmm! — See  vVider 
MOmische  Verketzerungssucht  (Lcipsic,  1831), 
p.  7$.  Some  maintain  that  the  bishop,  with  his 
elergy  and  the  consent  of  government,  has  the 
right  to  change  the  missal. 


the  papal  hierarchy,  in  this  case,  coincided 
with  the  interests  of  religion ;  and,  before 
England  had  acquired  the  superiority  by 
sea,  Catholic  Europe  was  more  doseljr 
connected  with  the  other  pans  of  the 
world  than  the  Protestant  Qountries  were; 
mojieover,  the  Catholic  church  had  roook^ 
whom  the  pope  could  send  wherever  be 
pleased  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  more  wealthy 
than  the  Protestant  church  Jsee  Prop^ 
gan«2a,and  Jencttf);  not  to  mention,  that 
zealous  Catholics,  persuaded  that  this  was 
the  only  saving  faith,  had  a  much  scrooger 
incitement    to    undertake    the    difficult 
woriL   of    conversion    than    ProtesiaotsL 
The  principal  missions  of  the  Catholic 
church,  are  those  to  China,  the  East  In- 
dies,  and    Japan,    In    the    last  named 
country,   though   Christianity  had  oooe 
made    co/isiderable   progress,  it  is  now 
entirely  extirpated.    6ut  in  China  and  on 
the  Coromandel    coast,    the  settlemeots 
established  for  the  difiusion  of  Christiaiuty 
still  continue.     The  events  which  ful- 
lowed  the  French  revolution  oontncted 
the  fimds  of  the  missionB,  and  checked 
their  activi^.    According  to  the  JVouDcttet 
Ldtres  idifianUs  des  Missions  de  la  dm 
ei  des  hides  OrientaUs  {Pans,  181&-^ 
5  vols.),  there  are  yet  three  bishoprics  in 
China,  endowed  by  the  crown  of  Porta- 
ml — those  of  Macao,  Pekin  and  Nankin. 
The  bishop  of  Pekin,  however,  livw  «t 
Macao,  because  no  missionary  is  perniittfid 
to  reside  in  Pekin,  except  tiie  nMUheinati- 
cians,  physicians  and  artists  in  die  service 
of  the  court    Besides  the  seven  provinces 
which  belong  to  these  three  bishoprics, 
there  are  other  provinces  of  the  Chinescem- 
pure  belonging  to  the  mission  of  the  ivig^ 
vicaires  e^pasUdiques.    Of  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  mission  in  the  East  Indies,  Uf 
ahb^  Dubois,  a  French  missionary,  in  he 
Lettere  on  the  State  of  Christianiiy  m 
India,  &c.,  gives  a  not  very  encouTBgin^ 
accoimt      Christianity  appears  to  have 
made  more  progress'  in  East  TonquiDi 
where  there  are  780  chiuches  and  » 
monasteries.  China  and  Tonquin  togetbtf 
contain  380,000  Christians.    According  to 
tlie  missionary  reports  up  to  Scpt^ 
1824,  there  were  in  China  alooe  46,/c7 
Christians,  26  Chinese  and  3  Ew^ 
priests,  and  29  schools  for  boys,  and  45  w^ 
girls.    In  1824,  a  seminary  was  also  in^ 
tuted,  in  which  12  scholars  are  taafii 
Latin.    The  Rusaan  ecclesiastical  »»»■ 
sion,  established  m  China  in  1727,  tf  ^ 
intended  for  the  conversion  of  die  t/*>  * 
nesei  but  for  the  instruction  of  yo^S 
Russian  clergymen  in  the  C^*"**^?^ 
guage.    In  1822,  a  new  Catholic  misaoa 
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was  inBtituted  in  Thibet  A  princeees 
whom  an  Italian  had  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, appointed  him  her  first  mininter, 
and  requested  of  the  Propaganda  80  mis- 
sionaries for  the  conversion  of  her  subjects. 
Five  Capuchins  were  accordingly  senL 
•  The  splendor  of  the  Catholic  worship  at- 
tracted and  won  over  the  gentle  and  igno- 
rant children  of  nature  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Andes,  and 
Paraguay,  and  several  missions  have, 
therefore,  been  introduced  there.  The 
new  republics  propose  to  restore  them  as 
schools.  The  Catholic  church  has  also 
shown  great  zeal  in  endeavors  to  win 
back  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
store the  lost  influence  or  the  church  in 
revolutionized  France  and  Italy.  The 
thtocraiic  faction,  as  it  wbb  called,  which 
included  state  and  church  in  it^  plans 
of  reform,  cooperated  in  these  attempts. 
Preparatoiy  to  the  jubilee  year  (1825), 
there  were  missions  in  Rome,  which  were 
devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  which 
proclaimed  ab^lution.  According  to  the 
Mmanac  du  Ckrgi  de  Drance  four  VAn 
1824,  a  c<Migregation  of  missions  was 
established  in  France  as  early  as  1816, 
which,  unlike  the  old  French  seminary 
for  foreign  missions  (in  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonqnin,  Siam  and  Pondicherry), 
was  destined  solely  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  reUgion  in  France  to  its  former  im- 
portance. Besides  this,  there  was  a  congr^ 
gation  du  SL  Esprit,  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  hospitals  and  miasionsA  For  this  do- 
mestic mission  in  France,  a  maison  princi' 
pcde,  with  a  seminary  for  novices,  was  in- 
stituted, which,  in  some  dioceses,  fiimished 
priests  to  the  destitute  parishes.  Toac- 
compttsh,  at  the  same  time,  a  political  and 
religious  restoration,  a  crowd  of  Jesuits 
had  entered  France  with  the  BourboAs; 
they  were  called  ph-es  de  la  fax ;  they  ed- 
ucated a  great  number  of  pupito,  not  only 
in  theology,  but  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and,  by  this  means,  kindled  a 
reU^ous  enthusiasm,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, amounted  to  fanaticism.  In  the 
seminary  of  Sl  Sulpice,  at  Issy,  near 
Paris,  such  enthusiasts  were  educated  as 
missionaries.  They  lived  by  the,  most 
rigid  rules,  and  studied  with  great  fervor. 
As  the  faJOuTs  of  the  faith  could  procure 
little  aid  from  the  bishops  in  general,  they 
ibrmed  a  sort  of  separate  church,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  aumonerie,  which  was 
restored  mueh  upon  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  existed  under  Louis  XVI.  The 
friends  of  this  religious  connexion  took 
advantage  of  that  tendency  to  mysticism 
which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which 


was  principally  observed  amonff  the 
women — a  consequence  of  the  revolution, 
which  shook  many  weak  minds.  The 
missionaries  sent  by  the  congregation  were 
often  merely  fanatical  preachera  of  re- . 
peutance,  and  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  the  female  sex.  Their  relif^ous 
exercises,  in  the  churches  at  Paris  and 
other  places,  repeatedly  produced  great 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In  1824, 
the  number  of  missionaries  in  tlieir  372 
chapels  amounted  to  379.  These  piresde 
la  foi  were  enemies  of  the  charter  (be- 
cause it  established  religious  toleration), 
of  a  representative  government,  and  even 
of  the  Gallican  church.  The  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Paris,  who  had  a  college 
in  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge,  near  Paris, 
exercised  a  sort  of  secret  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  extended  over' several  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  principally  the 
southern  and  western,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Spanish  apostolical  junta. — Upon 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  misaons,  see  die 
CAotr  des  Lettrea  6difianies  icriUs  des  Mis- 
sums  Mrangtrts  (2d  edit  of  the  vAMve- 
cited  l>^M<<di/;&c.,  Paris,  1824).  Thev 
consist  chiefly  of  geographical,  historical, 
polidcal  and  literary  information,  relative 
to  the  missionary  countries,  China,  India, 
the  Levant,  and  America. — ^Amonff  the 
Protestants  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  misenons,  are  the 
British,  the  Danes,  and  the  Germans.  In 
1699,'  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  England,* 
and,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  in  roreiffo  Parts.  In 
1704,  the  richly  endowed  Royal  Danish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Fred- 
eric IV,  which  still  continues  its  exertions 
at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  ill  whose  service  Knapp,  Ziesenbalg, 
Franke,  and  others,  distinguished  thenfi- 
selves.  Franke,  in  Halle,  took  the  first 
steps  towanls  the  education  of  missiona- 
ries ;  Ziegenbalg  established  the  first  soci- 
ety, in  1707 ;  and  the  first  report  appeared 
at  iftalle,  in  1718.  In  1794,  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  was  established,  among 
whose  undertakings  the  sending  of  Chris- 
tian preachers  to  Southern  Africa  and 
Australia  is  particularly  worthy  of  note 
The  United  Brethren  began  their  missions 
in  1732,  and  soon  sent  missionaries  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Missionaries  have 
not  only  been  sent  to  the  heathen,  but  also 
to  ignorant  and  mistaken  Christians ;  and 
the  whole  system  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  diflfiision  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
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the  choice  of  penom  and  means  of  instrac* 
tion,  and  in  the  objects  proposed  and  the 
institutions  founded,  many  mistakes  ha?e 
been  committed,  through  partial  views  or 
ni]»rVrected  zeal  As  the  En^sh  find 
Ciiristianity  the  mdst  ef^tual  means  of 
civilization,  particularly  in  their  colonies, 
the  government  has  aided  the  missionary 
societies  in  their  objects.  >  Among  the 
reltffious  asaociations  in  Great  Britain, 
\which  collect  yearly  about  £400,000  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are  the  follomng : 
1.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  found- 
ed 1795,  which  has  253  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  2.  The  Chuich  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
which  supports  SO  missionaries  in  45 
places.  3.  The  Society  for  the  Propajia- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which 
has  confined  itsiflf  principallv  to  North 
America,  and  employed,  in  1823,  over  80 
missionaiies.  4.  The  Loudon  Auxiliaiy 
Society  in  Aid  of  the  Baptist  Highland 
Mission.  5.  The  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, fi>unded  in  1819,  has  25  missionaries 
preaching  in  i206  villages ;  50  Sunday 
schools,  containing  2Q&d  children ;  and 
labors  to  form  villi^  libraries.  This  so- 
ciety was  very  necessary,  as  there  were 
found  to  be  314  villa^  with  110,344 
souls,  in  En^and,  destitute  of  religious 
instruction.  6.  The  London  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Moravian  Mtssions,  which 
emplovs  161  missionarieB.  7.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  more  than  50  regular  missioYmiies,  and 
over  25,100  proselytes,  principally  among 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies.  Its  schools 
contain  over  8000  children.  It  also  main- 
tains missionaries  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
south  of  France.  8.  The  Baptist  Mission- 
aiy  Society  (1792)  has  more  than  10,000 
cmldren,  in  the  East  Indies,  under  its  di- 
i-ection.  9.  The  MissionaiY  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
founded  in  1821.  10.  Continental  So- 
ciety incorporated  in  1818 ;  they  have 
11  missions.  11.  A  London  SocieQr  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
^^ch  sends  missionaries  to  Poland  and 
Holland;  and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  So- 
ciety instituted  for  similar  purposes,  which 
has  twelve  missionaries,  among  whom  are 
five  converted  Jew&  The  former  has 
in  its  service  a  German,  Joseph  Wol(  of 
Halle,  descended  from  Jewish  parents, 
who  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church, 
instructed  m  Tfibingen,  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  Seminarium  Romanumy  where,  having 
expressed  doubts  of  the  infiillibility  of  the 
pope,  he  was  thrown  into  prison :  he  then 
left  the  Roman  Catholic   churcli,   and, 


withoat  acknowledging  himself  a  member 
of  any  established  church,  entexed,  under 
the  character  of  a  Biblical  Christian,  into 
the  service  of  this  society,  which  sent  him 
to  Asia :  at  Bassora,  he  had  diacuaBioii& 
vrith  the  Sabians,  or  Christiana  of  St. 
John,  which  are  printed  in  the  Jewish 
Expositor.    12.  The  Edinburgh  Mission- 
ary  Society,  founded  1796,  has  raiasioc» 
in  Tartaiy,  and  in  the  Susoo  counti}',  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone.     From 
1701  to  1817,  11  missionary  societies  (5 
in  England;   1  in  Scodand;   1  in  Den- 
mark ;  1  in  Germany — that  of  the  United 
Brethren ;  3  In  the  U.  States)  founded 
10  missions,  which,  in  1819,  occupied  439 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  United  Brethren,  and  303  of  whom 
were  supported  by  the  Britidi  societies, 
85  by  the  German,  and  37  by  tbe  socie- 
ties in  the  U.  States.    They  also  supported 
a  great  number  of  physicians,  iaoTners^ 
IsTOrers,  and  their  families.    More  than 
150  missionaries  labored  in  Asia,  abore  70 
in  Africa,  and  above  200  in  America.    In 
1824,  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
exceeded  500,  of  whom  370  were  sup- 
ported by  the  British.    In  Paris,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  churches  united  to 
form  a  misnonaiy  society.    Their  oliject, 
however,  has  b^n  not  so  much  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  as  the  instruction 
of  poor  children,  and  they  have  already 
opened  schools  for  several  thousand  chil- 
dren.    In  Germany,  where  tlie  United 
Brethren  ^ucate  most  of  the  missioDaries 
for  their  own  and  other  missions,  there 
are  also  societies  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Berlin,  Basil,  and  other  places, 
which  obtain  their  funds  for  instruction 
by  voluntarv  contribiitions.    The  Beriin 
Missionary  Union,  established  by  the  kins 
of  •Prussia  in  November,  182?,  numbered 
then  over  300  contributor.    The  British 
societies  also  support  an  insdtution  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Among  the  means  by  which  miasionar}' 
societies  aim  to  accomplish  their  objects, 
one  is  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  Bible.      (See  BQde  Societies,)     Al- 
though the  judgment  of  the  missionaries, 
especially   in  die  East  Indies,  has  not 
always  been  equal  to  their  zeal,  yet  tbe 
vital  power  of  uhristianity  has  displayed 
itself  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  in  man^ 
countries.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Soci- 
ety iskinds,  pardculariy  those  of  Otaheite 
(q.  v.),  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
much  pro|^^ess  has  also  been  made  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  by  the  American  and 
English  missionaries,  and  books  have  been 
pumished  in  their  language.    Similar  re- 
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0ult8  have  attended  the  labors  of  the  Wen- 
leyan  Methodists,  in  the  East  ladies,  as, 
for  iDstance,  at  Trincoinalee  and  Cobm- 
bo,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  A  school 
has  been  established  by  them,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  o^  poor  Cingalese 
children.  Among  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  Christian  civilizadon,  in  the 
British  E^lndies,  by  the  establishment  of 
niissioDs  and  schools,  was  Dr.  Middleton, 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  died  in  1822.  Dif- 
ferent sects  have  supported  missionaries  in 
the  same  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Madras, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  without  any  inter- 
ruptions from  sectarian  disputes,  and  have 
assisted  one  another  with  the  utmost  ro& 
diality.  For  the  better  promotion  of  their 
common  object,  the  Danish  East  Indian 
mission  has  even  given  up  to  the  EngUsh 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  11  societies  of  native  Chris- 
tians about  Tranquebar,  in  establisliing 
whicD  the  Danish  misnonary  Schwartz 
had  been  very  active.  The  English  Ben- 
gal Missionary  Society  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  East  Indies.  According  to 
its^fth  report  (1823),  it  had  erected  four 
chapels  and  schools.  Attached  to  one 
of  the  schools  there  is  a  printing-office, 
at  which  117,000  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,,  in  English  and  the  native 
tongues,  have  beenprinted  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  The  condition  of  the 
chief  Danish  missionary  society,  at  Seram- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  which 
attends  particularly  to  die  instniction  of 
heathen  and  Mussulman  boys,  is  repre- 
sented to  be  favorable.  From  their  printing- 
office,  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  issued 
in  27  languages  of  Central  India,  Among 
the  English  missionaries  at  Serampore^ 
Marsham,  the  celebrated  author  or  the 
CUtois    iStmco,   has   perticulariy   distin- 

Siished  himself  by  his  researches  in 
indoo  literature.  The  great  number  of  . 
languages,  especially  in  Malabar,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  it  is  desirable,  should  be 
able  to  operate  by  precept  as  well  as  by 
example ;  and  many  local  obstacles— the 
pow^  of  the  Bramins,  the  division  into 
castes,  &C* — are  also  impediments  in  their 
way ;  but  their  schools,  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  lives,  tend  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives.  Of  South  Africa, 
where  the  chief  missionary  station  (since 
1802)  is  Bethelsdorf,  and  where  the  United 
Brethren  now  support  missions  at  three 
places  (see  Latrobe\  an  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Missionary  Society— -Campbell— has 
given  an  account  (London,  1815).    Mis- 


sionaries have  sometimes  united  with  dieir 
main  object  an  attention  to  the  ethnogra- 
phy and  geography  of  the  country,  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation — such 
as  Loskiel  in  North  America,^  and  the 
Danish  missionary  Monrad,  who  was  in 
Africa  from  1805  to  1809,  and  published 
Materials  for  a  Description  of  the  Coasts 
of  Guinea  (Copenhagen,  1822).  The 
missionaries  have  also  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  study  of  languages,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  work  of  Blumhardt  (in- 
spector of  the  missionary  school  at  Basle), 
Comparative  Observations  upon  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  Languages, 
which  are  almost  all  related  to  the  &n- 
scrit  (Basle,  1819|.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  South  sea  islanders,  the  American 
and  Enfflish  missionaries  have  been  very 
successful.  The  spiritual  head  of  Chris- 
tian Australia,  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convert  savages  without  prepara- 
tion, but  provides  for  their,  instruction, 
and  endeavoro  to  guard  against  tlie  new 
vices  which  attend  the  beginnings  of  civ- 
ilizatidn.  (See  JVeif  S(ndh  IraUs^  and 
A*et9  Zeakmd.)  Among  the  latest  mis- 
sions of  the  United  Brethren  (see  United 
Brethren,  and  Greenland),  that  established 
among  the  Calmuck  tribes  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  They  sent  two  missionaries, 
Zwick  and  Schill,  from  Sareptji,  in '  1823, 
to  the  Calmucks,  among  whom,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Ruseaan  Bible  Society  (which 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Cal- 
muck), they  distributed  tiie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Their  report  is  given  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Journal,  published  at  Peterabuig  (18241 
The  great  opposition  of  the  CalmucK 
priests,  however,  induced  the  khans  to 
threaten  an  emigration,  and  the  mission 
was  given  up  from  politicar  views.  On 
the  otner  hand,  the  missionaiy  Corruthera 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal,  in  t)ie 
convet^on  of  the  Tartara  in  the  Crimea, 
and  a  new  station  has  been  established  on 
the  Caucasus.  The  whole  numl^er  of 
missions  of  the  United  Brethren  cost,  in 
1823,  about  $33,000,  besides  the  support 
of  55  retired  missionaries  and  53  children.- 
The  society  receives  the  largest  contribu- 
tions from  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  in  London,  Berlin, 
Peteisburg,  Dresden,  Breslau,  Minden, 
K6nigsberg,  Posen,  &c.,  the  first  public 
report  of  the  Berlin  Society,  established 
in  1822,  appeared  in  1824.  It  has  issued 
a  stereotype  edition  of  the  New  Testa-, 
ment,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  sent  a 
missionary  to  the  Polish  Jews,  who  had 
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succeeded  in  gaioing  attention  in  moie 
than  one  synagogue.  There  are,  at  pree- 
ent,  in  Oerman^,  over  30  mifldonary  and 
auxiliary  mianonary  societies,  who  are 
connected  witii  the  missionary  socie^  of 
Basle<  The  Basle  society  issues  a  litho* 
graphed  correspondence  ;  other  societies, 
at  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  &c.,  publish 
yearly  reports ;  *and  others,  as  at  Stuttgart 
and  Kouigsberg  in  Prussia,  publish  mis- 
sionary joumab.  In  St  Gail  there  is  a 
ladies'  missionary  society.  The  great 
missionary  school  established  at  Basle 
(1816)  not  only  educates  the  pupils  (of 
viioiii,  in  18Sm,  there  were  33,  in  four 
classes,  instructed  in  all  deparmients  of 
theology;  in  the  explanation  of  scriptural 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  in 
the  Latin,  English  and  Arabic  tongues ;  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Koran  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible ;  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy ;  in 
rhetoric,  sinking  and  drawing)  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  missions,  but  has 
also,  since  1823,  maintained  missionaries 
at  its  own  expense,  at  the  stations  on  the 
Oaspian  and  Black  seas.  One  of  these 
missionaries,  Aug.  Dietrich,  has  under- 
taken, witb  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Persian  transbtion  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  has  also  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  several  biblical  eit- 
trocts  and  precepts  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  work  of  Grotius 
on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  i^ligion  into 
Arabic  The  missionary  school  established 
at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  the  preach- 
er Jdnicke  (1800),  has  already  sent  more 
than  20  pupils  to  the  East  Indies,  Sieira 
Leone  and  the  Cape.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  employed,  in  the  German 
colonies  planted  about  30  years  ago,  from 
Odessa  to  Gandscha  in  Georaia,  and 
Astnichan,  missionaries  from  &slc^  as 
colonial  preachers,  who  have  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Germans,  and  endeavor 
likewise  to  operate  on  the  adherents  of 
the  old  Elastem  sects,  particulariy  the  Ar- 
ineniaus,  and  to  gain  access  to  the  Moham- 
medans amonff  me  Persians.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  modem 
Persian,  by  the  missionary  Martin,  has 
been  distributed,  and  eageriy,  but  secredy 
read.  To  efiect  these  objects,  the  Ros- 
siim  emperors  have  conferred  privileges, 
not  only  on  the  Scottish  missionary  colo- 
nies at  Kara,  but  also  on  the  evangelical 
roisnonary  colony  established  (1822)  in 
the  Caucasian  viUage  of  Schuschi,  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Armenians.  The 
Moravian  United  Brethren  now  employ 
171  proachera  of  the  gospel,  in  33  ini»- 


rion  in  the  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  South  Afiica.    Accoidinff  to  the  73d 
number  of  the  Tnuukictioiis  of  the  Evan- 
celical  Missionary  Societies  in  the  East 
Indies,  there  are  now  upon  the  main 
land  of  India  49  missions,  12  on  Ceyloo, 
and  three  on  other  idands.     In  C^loo 
there  are   75   inissionaiy  schools,  with 
more  than  4000  scholars.     The  principal 
missionary  societies  in  the  U.  States  are  the 
following :   American  -Board  of  Foi^^ 
Missions,  founded  in  1810;  income,  m 
1829^-30,  $106,928:   American   Baptut 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  founded  in 
1814 ;  income,  1830,  $12,000  :  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  General  Assembly,  found- 
ed 1818 ;  mcome,  1830,  $12,632 :  Method- 
ist Missionaiy  Society  ( 1819),  income^  1830, 
$13^128;  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1826),  mcome,  1830,  $33,229.    The 
whole  income  of  the  various  Misaioiiaiy, 
Tract,  Education,  and  Bible  socieliee^  lor 
1830,  was  about  $500,000.    The  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missious  has  six 
stations  in  India,  one  at  Canton,  four  in 
the  Mediterranean,  tax  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  35  among  the  Indians  of  libe 
U.  States,  employing  59  missionaries,  and 
175  assistant  missionaries.     The  board 
has  printing  establishments  at  Bombay, 
Malta,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  firoiti 
which  the  Bible  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
lanj^uages.     The  number  of  scholars  in 
their  schools  is  47,550.    The  expenditure 
during  the  20  years  from  its  foundatkni 
was  ^15,750.    The  annual  reiwrts  of  the 
difierant  societies  contain  all  the  neccsBsiy 
informatiou  relative  to  their  means  and  suc- 
cess.   Beskles  the  works  already  referred 
to  in  the  article,  the  reader  may  consuk 
Loitl^  Histoiy  of  Missions,  and  Brown*^ 
History  of  tlie  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
MissiLONGHi.    (See  MiuoUmghL) , 
Mississippi,  the  largest  river  of  tlie 
U.  States,  and  one  of  me  lamst  in  tlie 
world,  rises  in  about  lat  49^,  and  Ion. 
96^  47',  and  flows  south-south-east  till  it 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  hiL  29°  6", 
and  Ion.  89°  30^.    The  length  is  usuaUy 
civeo  at  3000  miles ;  some  make  it  less. 
We  speak  without  reference  to  the  greai 
brancn  of  it  called  MigMowrL    The  coud- 
tiT  in  which  the  most  northern  branches 
or  the  Mississippi  have  their  rise,  is  an 
elevated    table    land,    abounding    with 
maralies  and  lakes,  that  are  filled  widi 
wiU  rice.    From  the  same  platoiu  flow 
the  numerous  branches  of  Red  ^kerand 
other  streams,  which  fall  into  lake  Win- 
nipeck,  and  thence  flow  into  Hudsoo% 
bay.    It  is  not  easy  to  deckle  which  of 
the  oumetous  flmall  lakas  of  this  table 
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knd  flbouid  be  honored  a0  the  principal 
flooroe  of  the  M iniBBippi,  for  tniFellera 
ore  not  agreed  in  delenDining  whi<;h  of 
the  naiEierou»  streams  flowing  fit>m  these 
lakes  is  the  main  riter.  We  follow  Mr/ 
Schoolcraft's  map  in  giving  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  La  Bush  lake  to  the  ex- 
treme source  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a 
windrlng  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  its 
waters  are  precipitated  over  St  Anthony^ 
falls,  a  catamoc  of  16  or  17  feet  perpen- 
djcidar.  About  12  miles  above  these 
&lls,it  receives  St  Peter's  river  from  the 
west,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
principal  river.  The  width  of  the  Misns- 
sippi,  fbr  13  miles  above  St  Anthony's 
fiula,  is  about,  half  a  mile.  Below  the 
falls,  it  is  contracted,  fbr  some  distance,  to 
200  yards.  The  laive  and  navigable 
tributaries  which  it  afterwards  receives, 
are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  principal  AlxHit  lati- 
tude 44®,  the  St  Croix  comes  in  from  the 
east,  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  200 
miles.  In  42°,  the  WisciHian,  also  from 
the  east,  opens  an  easv  communication 
wMi  the  waters  which  flow  into  lake 
Michigan.  Near  40°,  on  the  west  side,  is 
the  Des  Moines,  150  yards  wide,  and 
navigable  by  boat^  for  a  great  distance. 
In  ^  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  east, 
400  yards  vride,  navigable  by  boats  for 
more  than  300  miles.  A  little  below  39°, 
the  mighty  Missouri  comes  in  from  the 
west,  which  is  both  longer  and  broader 
than  the  Mississippi  above  their  junction, 
and  imparts  its  own  character  to  the 
stream  below.  In  38°,  the  Kaskaddas  en- 
ters from  the  east,  which  traverses  a  most 
delightful  country,  and  is  naymble  more 
than  100  miles.  Between  33^  and  Sff*^ 
the  magnificent  Ohio  also  comes  in  from 
the  east  This  is  much  tlie  bigest  eastern 
branch.  On  the  west  nde,  Mtween  35^ 
and  34^  is  the  St  Francis,  which  is  200 
jards  wide,  and  is  supposed  to  be  navifra- 
ble  300  miles.  White  river  enters  on  me 
same  side,  in  about  34%  and  is  supposed  to 
be  1200  miles  long.  Between  34^  and  33°, 
the  Artcansas  comes  also  from  the  west 
It  is  500  yards  wide,  and  supposed  to  be 
3500  miles  long.  Between  Sar"  and  32°  is 
the  Yazoo,  on  the  eastern  side,  between 
200  and  300  ^ards  wide.  A  litde  above 
31°,  the  Red  nver  comes  in  from  the  west 
Jt  is  nearly  as  long,  and  brings  as  much 
water  as  the  Arkansas.  Here  the  Missis- 
sippi carries  its  greatest  volume  of  water. 
Even  above  Red  river,  in  hi^  floods, 
water  escapes  from  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west  9ide,  in  many  places,  which 
never  returns ;  and  below  Red  river,  these 


are  many  and  large  outlets,  but  no  consid- 
erable streams  flowing  into  it  Only  four 
or  five  miles  below  Red  river,  the  Atcha- 
falaya  carries  o£P,  at  some  seasons,  as 
much  water  as  the  Red  river  brings  in. 
A  little  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  eastern  side,  flows  out  bayou 
Manshac,  or  Ibberville  river,  and  passes 
throuffh  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchkrtrain 
and  K>rgne,  to  the  ffulif  of  Mexico.  Ba- 
you Plaquemine  and  bayou  La  Fourohe 
flow  out  from  the  western  side  before  we 
come  to  New  Orleans;  but  there  is  no . 
outlet  below  the  city  till  we  arrive  at  the 
divisions  which  form  the  four  mouths  of 
tlie  MisaisBippi.  From  the  fidls  of  St  An- 
thony to  a  rew  miles  below  the  river  Des 
Moines,  the  Mississippi  is  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  Below  the  rapids  which 
occur  at<this  place,  its  average  breadth, 
before  it  receives  tlie  Missouri,  is  a  full 
mile ;  and  its  transparent  waters,  its  sen- 
ile current,  the  number  and  beaut/ of  its 
islands,  the  variety  and  magnificence  of 
the  natural  sceneiy  upon  its  borders,  ren- 
der it  admirable  beyond  description.  Its 
current  here  is  about  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  its  average  depth  is  about  four  feet 
Where  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Mis- 
souri, it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  When  these  are  united,  they 
constitute  a  stream  that  is  about  three 
quartere  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  very  deep, 
with  muddy  waters,  and  a  furious,  boiUng 
current  Its  average  width,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  exceed  a 
nule.  The  influx  of  the  other  mighty 
rivers  iMily  increases  its  depth  and  the 
boiling  and  whiriinj^  motion  of  its  waters. 
Its  m^ial  current  is  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  is  often  much  greater.  We 
know  not  that  it  has  been  sounded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  anv  estimate 
of  its  averase  depth.  At  Natchez,  about  , 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  have  fre^ 
guently  heard  it  stated  that  its  depth  is 
found  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet  Be- 
tween New  Orieans  and  its  mouths,  we 
have  seen  a  large  anchor  dropped  three 
times  by  a  vessel  descending  with  the 
current,  at  places  fiur  distant  from  each 
other,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  bottom, 
in  either  case,  with  leas  than  60  &th- 
oms  of  cable.  In  estimating  the  width 
of  the  river,  we  refer  to  the  space  between 
the  banks  of  its  regular  channel.  At 
eveiy  flood,  it  overepreads  a  vast  country,' 
principally  on  its  western  side,  which  is 
from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth  through 
tiie  last  500  miles  of  its  course ;  and  most 
of  the  water  which  overflows  below  Red 
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riyer  f^es  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  widiout 
returning  to  the  liver.  ThO'Countiy  thus 
overflowed  is  genernlly  without  any  hab- 
itable spots,  but  18  covered  with  cypress, 
cotton- wood,  or  coarse  grass;  and  its 
waters  abound  with  alligators.  After  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  Missouri,  its 
course  is  so  serpentine,  as  to  present  very 
few  *<  reaches,"  or  places  where  it  is  so 
straight,  that  an  extent  of  three  or  four 
miles  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  many 
places,  the  low  alluvial  tract  on  its  borders 
18  30  or  40  miles  in  breadth.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  river- valley  are  called  hhiff$; 
and  these  are  often  very  steep,  and  some- 
times 200  or  300  feet  in  height  In  sev- 
eral places,  the  river  ranges,  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance  near  these  blufts,  alter- 
nately on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  in 
a  few  places,  it  leaves  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  on  one  side.  From  the  sources  of 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the 
annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in 
March,  and  does  not  subside  till  the  last 
of  May ;  and  its  medial  height  is  15  feet. 
Between  the  Missouri  and  me  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  annual  flood  is  25  feet.  For 
a  great  distance  below  this  point,  it  is  50 
feet ;  but  it  subsides  above  Natchez,  and 
thence  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  Baton  Rouge  it  is  about  30  feet,  and 
about  12  at  New  Orieana  Between  tlie 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  most  shallow  parts 
of  the  channel  have  six  feet  of  water 
when  it  is  lowest  Thence  to  the  St 
Francis,  there  are  several  shoal  places, 
where,  at  low  water,  pilots  are  perplexed 
to  find  a  sufficient  depth.  Below  that 
point,  diere  is  nodifficulty  for  vessels  of  any 
draught,  except  to  find  and  preserve  the 
right  channeL  There  are  no  tides  in  the 
AnasiflnppL  A  variation  of  a  few  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  water  is  generally  ob- 
served during  the  night,  and  sometimes 
during  the  day;  but  even  at  the  veir 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  at  all 
times  fresh,  and  no  ebb  and  flood  are 
seen  corresponding  with  those  of  the  sea. 
The  muddy  waters  of  the  river  are  per- 
ceived by  those  who  approach  it,  when 
the  mariner  is  still  out  of  sight  of  land. 
ft  will  be  seen  from  the  descripdon  here 
^ven,  that  the  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  its  tipparent  magnitude,  but 
by  the  prodigious  number  and  size  of  the 
rivers  whose  waters  it  receives.  The  im- 
mense valley  of  which  it  receives  the 
waters,  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  latitude- 
4SP'  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  29^.  Its 
navigation  is  at  all  times  attended  with 
some  danger,  on  account  of  the  raging 


power  of  its  current,  and  flie  imroerous 
trees  which  it  dislodra  on  its  banks,  aod 
bears  away  in  its  tide.  Steam-bosis  are 
admirably  fitted  to  avoid  these  dangers; 
and  the  navication  above  New  Orleans  is 
every  year  oecominff  more  confined  to 
them.  Fhit  boats  stiU  bring  down  much 
produce,  but  no  other  veaseb  than  steam- 
boats  are  often  seen  dscending. — ^For  a 
more  fiill  description  of  this  mighty  river, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  with 
great  pleasure  refer  the  reader  to  Flint^ 
Geography  of  that  country.  A  consider- 
id)le  part  of  this  description  has  been  se- 
lected fiom  that  excellent  work. 

Mississippi  ;  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
America,  between  30^  and  35°  N.  lat, 
and  68°  and  9P  W.  Ion.  Its  average 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  160 ;  square  miles,  45^760.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east 
by  Alabama,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  ^  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Loufimna 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  Missiasippi  and 
Alabama  constituted  one  state  tiu  1817. 
Population  of  both  in  1800,  8,850;  in 
1810,  40,352.  Population  of  Mississippi 
alone  in  1816,  45,929;  in  1820,  75,448; 
white  males,  23^ ;  white  females,  18,390; 
skives,  32^14 :  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 22,033 ;  m  manufectures,  650;  in 
commerce,  291 ;  militia,  5,292.  In  1830, 
there  were  38,497  white  males;  32,121 
white  females;  33,072  male  slaves ;  32^587 
femates  slaves;  292  free  colored  males; 
237  fiee  colored  females;  total,  136,306. 
There  are  several  distinct  ranges  of  hi  lb, 
of  moderate  elevation,  besides  a  singular 
succession  of  eminences  called  Mij^ 
which,  in  some  cases,  approach  to  ibe 
river,  and  at  other  places,  are  seen  seve- 
ral miles  fiom  it  On  the  border  of  the 
river  are  those  called  ffalwut  HUls^  Orand 
GvJIf,  MUheXj  WkiU  CHM  and  Lqfhu 
Heights,  Two  ranges  of  nills  divide  die 
state  neariy  in  its  whole  extent,  and  sepa- 
rate it  into  sectional  diinsion&  In  ad- 
vaiicine  fit>m  the  bottoms  of  the  Mians- 
sippi,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  fit>m  the  river,  an  appearance 
of  blufis,  which,  when  mountea,  spread 
out  into  a  kind  of  table  suHace,  vraving 
agreeably;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
richest  table  lands  have  precipitous 
benches,  which  expose  the  land  to  be 
washed,  and  divided  by  deep  ravines. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctawa,  the 
land  rises  into  pleasant  and  regular  undu- 
lations. The  soil  is  deep,  black,  and  rich ; 
and,  in  its  natural  state,  both  here  and  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  state,  much 
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of  it  18  coverad  with  cane-brake.  The 
country  inhabited  by  the  ChickasawS)  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  is  charm- 
ingly variegatea  with  sweUs  and  valleys 
orgreat  fertility,  and  abounds  with  fine 
springs.  In  the  lower  parts  of  MisEBflsip- 
!»,  bordering  on  the  rirer,  neither  rocka^ 
stones  of  any  size,  nor  even  gravel,  are 
oflenseen  on  the  surface  of  the  ffiound. 
Some  places  are  exceptions  to  uiis  re- 
mark, Imt,  in  other  parts,  a  person  may 
perform  a  day's  journey  without  finding 
any  stones  which  have  not  been  brought 
from  distant  places.  In  general,  the  sur- 
ftce  of  this  state  is  most  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  ridges,  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  Mis- 
■issippj  river  washes  the  whole  western 
border  of  the  state.  Following  its  very 
meandering  oourBo,  this  distance  is  about 
700  miles.  The  curves  of  the  river  often 
bring  it  back  with  very  little  progress, 
after  a  courw  of  seven  or  ei^ht  leagues. 
The  greater  part  of  this  long  Tine  of  river 
coast  consists  of  inundated  swamps,  sel- 
dom seen  except  by  people  travelling 
on  the  riyer.  These  swamps  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  dense  foresta  The 
Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its 
whole  course  in  mis  state.  The  Pearl  is 
next  in  importance,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  state  from  north  to  south. 
Some  legislative  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  its  navigation.  The  Pasca- 
soula  rises  in  lat.  93^  and  has  a  course  of 
250  miles  before  it  enten  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  capable  of  considerable 
navigation.  At  its  mouth,  it  widens  into 
an  open  bay,  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Pascacoula,  whither  many  people  from 
New  Orleans  resort  during  the  sickly 
months.  The  Big  Black  has  a  course  of 
200  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  50 
miles.  It  enten  the  Mississippi  just 
above  Grand  gulf.  The  Homochitto  is 
also  a  considerable  river,  and  flows  into 
the  Mississippi  above  fort  Adams.  The 
other  rivere  and  creeks  are  comparatively 
small  The  quanti^  of  land  embraced 
within  the  state  is  31,074,234  acre&  Of 
this,  the  Indians  still  claim  11,514,517 
acres,  and  the  U.  States  claim  1^5,760 
acres;  leaving  only  2;67(),957  acres  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  cidzens  of  the  state. 
Mississippi  has  only  about  90  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  has  no  harbor  except  Pasca- 
goula.  Along  the  coast  are  a  few  islands 
of  litde  importance.  Back  frem  the  coast, 
the  count^,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
is  a  sandy,  level,  pine  forest;  but  this  part 
of  the  state  is  healthy,  and  the  timber  is 
very  valuable.    The  climate  of  this  state 


is  generally  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
cotton.  Its  western  border  is  so  much  ex- 
posed to  inundadon,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  healthy  until  levees  are 
raised  to  keep  the  great  river  within  its 
proper  banka  In  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  static,  the  forests  present  an  immense 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  lime,  sassafras, 
cotton-wood,  magnolia,  poplar,  and  other 
valuable  trees ;  and  the  swamps  abound 
vrith  cypress,  Iix  moist  land,  the  trees  are 
covered  with  long  moss,  hanging  often 
Aye  or  six  feet  nom  the  branches,  and 
giving  to  the  forests  a  very  singular  and 
rather  gloomy  appearance.  The  palmetto 
is  seen  in  the  southern  section,  and  the 
fiunily  of  laurels  in  various  pails.  The 
laurel  magnolia  (magnoUa  gnrndj/hra)  is 
frequently  seen  in  great  perfection ;  and 
the  forests  abound  with  beautiful  flowers, 
which  remind  the  northern  traveller  that 
he  has  entered  upon  a  new  climate.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  only  on  the  southern 
bordera  of  the  state.  The  orange  and  the 
live-oak  are  principally  confii^  to  the 
lower  waten  of  the  Pascajioula  and  Pearl 
rivers.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  tobac- 
co, maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo, 
squaidies,  melons,  plums  and  peaches  will 
grow  well ;  but  excepting  maize,  peaches^ 
melons,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  they  are 
but  Utde  cultivated.  Grapes  of  various 
kinds  grow  wild,  and  the  vines  are  seen, 
in  great  numbers,  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  the  highest  trees,  like  thd 
ropes  of  a  ship.  Many  of  them  are  two 
or  three,  and  some  are  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Almost  every  species  of  the 
iprape  would  probably  come  to  maturity 
m  tnis  state*  -But  the  principal  attention 
of  the  Mississippians  is  directed  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  This  is  the  grand  sta« 
pie  of  the  state.  Although  its  price  has 
diminished  neariy  two  thirds  within  a 
few  years,  yet  it  is  more  profitable  than 
any  other  production.  Most  of  the  good 
plantera  raise  Indian  com  enough  for  their 
own  use,  and  also  raise  hogs  enough  to 
supplv  them  with  bacon.  These  are  the 
prmcfpal  and  most  wholesome  articles  of 
food  for  this  climate,  but  the  wealthy  plant- 
era  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Apples 
and  peare  grow  imperfectiy  in  a  few  places. 
Probably  mev  might  flourish  on  some  of 
the  northern  highlands.  Natchez  is  much 
the  largest  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
commereial  transactionSb  Monticello  is  a 
pleasant,  flourishing  village  on  Pearl  river* 
and  was  lately  the  seat  of  /  government. 
Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Peari  river,  has 
been  selected  as  the  peixnanent  seat  of 
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goveramant.  It  has  a  eentral,  healthy 
and  pleaaant  situation,  but  has  not  yet 
many  inhabitants.  Vicksbuig,  below  the 
Walnut  Hills,  on  the  MissisBippi,  has  risen 
up  within  a  few  yean,  and  has  already  be- 
come  a  place  of  gi]eat  trede.  Qfeenville, 
Woodvilie  and  Winchester  are  flourish- 
ing villages.  Gibson  Post  is  a  village  of 
considerable  importance ;  it  is  situateid  on 
bayou  Pieire,  about  35  miles  above 
Natchez.  Shieldsborough,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  of  St.  I^uis,  is  often  re- 
sorted to  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or^ 
leans  during  the  sickly  months.  War- 
renton  is  another  thriving  village  on  the 
MissisBippi,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
cotton  are  exported.  There  are  ample 
public  funds  for  the  endowment  of  schools, 
but  the  blesmngs  of  education  are  not 
generally  diffused.  The  legislature  has 
done  litue  towards  requiring  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  suitable  schools. 
This  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Children  are  consequently  but  imper- 
fectly educated  An  institution,  called  a 
college, 'has  been  incorporated  at  Shields- 
borough.  Jefferson  college  is  at  Wash- 
ington, six  nuies  from  Natohez.  Schools 
of  good  reputation  have  been  supported 
at  Natchez,  Woodvilie  and  Monacello. 
The  principal  religious  denominations  are 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Catho- 
lics and  Episoopahans.  The  principal 
tribes  of  Indians  are  the  Choctaws  and 
ChickasawB.  The  former  are  estimated 
at  4000;  the  latter  at  more  than  20,000. 
This  state  was  included  within  the  coun- 
try which  was  discovered  and  possessed 
by  the  French,  who  formed  a  setdement 
at  Natehez  about  theyear  1716.  In  17^ 
it  was  ceded  to  the  English  with  the  rest 
of  the  French  possessions  east  of  the 
river.  There  were  few  white  inhabitants 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In 
1798,  the  country  was  erected  into  a  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  into  a  state  ^v- 
emment  in  1817.  (For  the  constituuon, 
see  CanOihaionB  of  the  Uniied  StateM.) 

Mississippi  \jlllry.  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  vast  country  which  is 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  nver  and  its 
numerous  tributary  streams,  and  which  is 
included  between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Mr.  Flint  considers 
that  it  properly  includes  the  tracts  watered 
bv  the  comparatively  smaU  rivers,  as  the 
Mobile,  Pearl  and  other  rivers  of  West 
Florida  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Sa- 
bine, Brassas  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on 
the  west  side,  which  enter  the  fulf  of 
Mexico  without  uniting  with  the  Missis- 


sippL     Including  the  vaUeys  of  tfaeae 
separate  streams,  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  on  the  south-east 
to  cape  Florida.     Running  along  that 
cape  m  a  northeni  direction,  the  boun- 
dfuy  on  the  east  passes  those  table  eleva- 
tions which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Mobile  and  Tombi|^bee  from  those  of  the 
rivers  of  East  Flonda.    Thence  runiiing 
throufffa  the  cbuntry  of  what  are  called 
the    Indian  nations,   and   touching  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Georgia,  the 
eastern  boundary  becomes  plainly  de- 
fined    by    the    Alleghany     moiintains. 
There  are  no  mountains  or  ridges  on  the 
north,  to  mark  a  general  boundary  be- 
tween this  Valley  and  the  basins  of  the 
kkes,  or  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
siasippi  and  those  which  flow  northvrard 
into  lake  Winnipeck,  Hudson's  bay,  and 
the  Arctic  ocean ;  but  the  Valley  is  to  be 
conndered  as  terminating  on  me  nortlv 
where  it  begins  to  receive  its  waters. 
The  western  boundary  is,  for  the  most 
part,  distinctly  marked  by  the    Rocky 
mountains.    One  of  the  southern  ridges 
of  these  mountains  divides  the  waters  of 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  firom  those  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  traverses   the 
Mexican  states  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  to 
the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.     Thus  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi    extends  twenty  degrees  in 
latitude,  without  including  cape  Florida, 
and  about  thirty  degrees  ia  longitude. 
From  Oleaime  point  on  the  Allegiiany, 
to  the  hiffhest  point  of  boat  navigajdon 
on  the  Missouri,  is  5000  miles.      Be- 
tween the  extreme  points  of  navigation 
on  the  Teimessee,  and  on  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red  river,  the  distance  is  at  least 
3000  miles.    Unlike  most  other  long  and 
large  rivers,  the  Mississippi  rises  in  veiy 
cold   regions,    and  flows   towards   tbe 
equator.     It  thus  waters  an  immense 
valley,  possessing  almost  every  variety  of 
climate,   and   furnishes    the  means  of 
easy  and  most  profitable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  so  vast  a 
renon.    If  we  except  the  Amazon,  prob- 
ably no  other  valley  on  the  globe  will 
compare  in  size  wiui  that  of  Sie  Misas- 
sippi;    and    it    probably    surpasses   all 
odiers  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
soil,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  die 
support  and  comfort  of  civilized  roso. 
In  extent,  it  is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  it  is  the  most  perfect  garden 
of  nature.    (For    the  leadina    features 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  VaUey, 
the  rivers,   climates    and   produclioos, 
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Bee  the  separate  articles.  The  history 
has  been  given  under  Louisiana  tenito- 
17,  but  some  further  details  respecting  the 
earlier  periods  may  be  interesting.)  Sebas^ 
tian  Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  but  a  few 
years  after  America  was  discovered  by 
Columbus.  The  Spaniards  contend  that 
Florida  was  discovered  in  latitude  30°,  in 
the  year  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Some  say  that  he  discovered  it  on  Easter 
day,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida, 
irom  the  Spanish  name  of  that  festival — 
pasqua  de  Jlores — the  festival  of  flowers.- 
Others  say  that  he  named  it  FhridOy  the 
country  of  flowers,  from  the  great  profu- 
sion of  flowers  with  which  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  abounded.  Between 
1518  and  1S24,  Grijalva  and  Vasquez, 
both  Spaniards,  landed  in  Florida. 
From  mismanagtement  with  the  natives, 
their  expedition  felled  in  its  purposes.  In 
1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaer  obtained  a 
grant  of  Florida.  He  penetrated  the 
country  as  fer  as  the  Indian  village  Appa- 
lacha.  The  natives  there  defeated  his 
party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  who  sailed 
from  Havana  with  nine  ships,  about  a 
thousand  men,  two  or  three  hundred 
horses,  and  other  live  stock.  He  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  immediately 
after  he  landed;  but  he  coveted  rather 
than  feared  opposition,  and  marched  far 
into  the  interior,  even  to  the  country  of 
the  ChickasawB.  He  was  probably  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  the  Mississippi. 
He  crossed  it  near  the  entrance  of  Red 
river ;  but  soon  after  sickened  and  died. 
The  number  of  his  followers  had  been 
much  reduced,  and  those  who  remained 
were  ^Uid  to  abandon  the  project  of 
colonizing  Florida.  In  1564,  Uie  French 
built  fort  Charles,  near  the  present  site  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  number  of  femilies 
were  established  there ;  but  tlds  was  not 
a  permanent  settlement  About  fifty 
years  afterwards,  in  1608,  a  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  commanded  by  ad* 
mini  Champlaine,  and  founded  the  im- 
portant city  of  Quebec.  Thus  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  French  in 
America  was  in  the  inclement  climate  of 
Canada :  the  Spaniards  made  their  first 
colonial  experiments  in  Florida,  and  on 
Biloxi,  at  places  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  sterility :  the  English  made  their 
first  settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh, neither  of  which  places  dien 
oflered  much  encouraeement  of  finit- 
fttlness  or  of  pNsace.  The  most  dreair 
and  sterile  regions   were   first   settled. 


The  French  first  extended  their  discov- 
eries from  Canada,  by  the  lakes,  to*  the 
river  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1673.  June  15th  of  that  year, 
Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  mis- 
sionaries, reached  the  great  river.  In 
1680,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan 
friar  firom  Canada,  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended with  two  men  in  a  boat  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  sixteen  days.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ascended  the  river  to  the  fiills 
of  St  Anthony,  if  we  ^  mav  credit  his 
assertion.  After  he  reached  Canada,  he 
immediately  embarked  for  France. 
Here  he  published  a  splendid  account  of 
his  travels,  and  gave  the  country  on  the 
Mississippi  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in 
honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  But 
it  was  not  till  1699,  that  the  mouths  of 
the  Missisnppi  were  well  explored  by  the 
"French.  Two  ingates  arrived,  the  Ba- 
dine,  commanded  by  M.  IbberviUe,  and 
the  Marin,  commanded  by  M.  le  eomte 
de  Lugere  ;and  a  party  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  river,  and  ascending  it  to  the  bayon 
Manshac,  or  IbberviUe  river.  IbberviUe 
passed  down  this  bayou  through  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  voiich  he 
named.  He  afterwards  made  discoveries 
further  to  the  eastward,  and  buUt  a  fort 
at  Biloxi.  Here  he  left  a  small 'colony, 
and  returned  to  France.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  French  establishments 
in  this  quarter.  BienvDle,  who  belonged 
to  this  colony,  continued  to  explore  the 
coast  During  the  summer  season,  he 
discovered  an  English  vessel  in  the  Mbb- 
sissippi,  about  twenty-eight  leagues  finom 
the  sea.  The  English  captain  was  in 
doubt  whether  this  were  reaUy  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  and,  on  inquiry  of  Bien- 
viUe,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  the  country  in  which  he  now  was, 
had  long  been  in  die  possession  of 
France.  Then  directinj^  him  far  to  the 
westward  for  the  great  nver,  he  induced 
the  captain  to  turn  and  leave  the  river ; 
and  the  place  of  this  stratagem  is  caUed 
the  English  Turn  to  this  day.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans.  In 
1702,  BUoxi  was  evacuated,  and  the  col- 
ony removed  to  a  foi^t  on  Mobile  river, 
about  eighteen  leagues  fi-om  its  mouth. 
Many  losses  and  embarrassments  were 
suflered  by  the  colonists  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  Indians.  In 
1713,  estabUshments  had  been  mode  at 
several  points  in  Louisiana,  and  M.  de 
la  Motte  CadiUa  was  sent  over  as  ^v- 
emor.  The  census  of  this  period  gives 
about  400  souls^  of  whom  &0  were  ne- 
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They  had  300  homed  catde.  In 
l717,  the  French  secured  the  poaseenon 
of  Na^hitochee  on  Red  river.  The 
same  year  M.  de  la  Motte  was  retieyed 
from  his  command^  and  succeeded  by 
M.  de  PEspignai.  In  August  of  that 
jrear,  a  census  gave  the  colcmy  700  inhab- 
Hantjs,  and  400  cattle.  During  this  year, 
1717,  Bienville,  in  selectinc  a  epoc  for  a 
central  town  to  an  agricuUural  colony, 
fixed  upon  New  Orleans,  and  left  50 
men  there  to  clear  the  land  and  build 
houses.  By  an  airival  from  France, 
600  settlers  were  added  to  the  colony; 
and  250  mpre  were  added  in  1719,  tie- 
sides  500  negro  slaves,  ^rom  this  period, 
the  arrivals  became  too  numerous  to  be 
here  enumerated;  and  the  settlements 
were  multiplied  at  various  places  in  West 
Florida,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Red  river.  Fx>r  several  succeeding  years, 
the  colonists  suffered  gready  from  con- 
tentions with  the  savages,  from  diseases, 
and  firom  scantiness  of  provisions.  They 
were  not  much  inclinea  to  the  only  labor 
that  eould  render  their  condition  truly 
prosperous.  One  tribe  of  Indians  afler 
anotner,  however,  yielded  to  their  arms ; 
and  more  slaves  were  brought  to  perform 
the  labor.  In  1729,  the  Natchez  In- 
dians massacred  nearly  all  the  whites  of 
Natchez,  and  those  on  the  Yazoo  and 
Washitta.  The  Chickasaws  then  united 
with  the  French,  and  ahnost  wholly  ex- 
terminated that  powerful  nation,  the 
Natchez.  In  1796,  a  rupture  broke  out 
between  the  French  and  Chickasaws ; 
and  in  two  very  severe  engagements 
Bienville  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
No  other  events  of  great  interest  occur- 
red till  the  war  tetween  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1754.  The  results  of 
this  war,  as  they  afiected  the  settlements 
and  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  the 
various  positions  of  North  America,  are 
given  in  the  article  LovigiaKna  Territonf, 
The  few  facts  which  we  have  condensed 
into  this  article,  are  principally  selected 
from  the  first  volume  of  Flint's  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Western  States. 

MlSSOLONOHI,     or    MlBSOLUlVGHI ;  till 

1826  tlie  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  Western  Greece  (in  the  an- 
cient iEtolia).  Surrounded  by  morasses, 
Missolongfai  is  situated  on  an  alluvial 
tongue  of  land,  on  a  shallow  bay,  west 
of  the  entrance  of  the  ffulf  of  Patras 
and  of  the  outiet  of  the  £venus  (now 
the  Fidan8\  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  (now  .^mropotomo),  and  was 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Greece  in  the 
late  stnigi^  with  TuriEey.    The  dikes 


fimned  by  the  alluvioiy  secure  the  lower 
parts  of  the  place  against  inundations, 
and  the  lagoons  and  fallows  protect  the 
city  against  an  attack  by  sea.    MiasoloD- 

fhl,  lUso   called    by  the   Greeks    lAttU 
^emctj  was,  originally,  a  fishing  village, 
with  about  300  inhabiumts.    At  the  en- 
trance to  the   fishing  stations    lies  the 
island  of  Anatolico,   likewise    fortified. 
Both  places  can  be  approached  only  by 
fishing  boats ;  the  roadsteads  for  mr^ 
vessels  are  four  or  ^ve  miles  distant.  Pre- 
vious to  1804,  Missolonghi,  which  was 
protected  from   the  pestilential    atmos- 
phere of  the  marshes  and  lagooi»  by  a 
north  wind  that  blows  every^  afternoon, 
contained  about  4000  inhabitants  (among 
whopi  were  rich  merchants  add  ship- 
masters), most  of  whom  left  the  place  on 
account  of  the  war.    It  was  then  gov- 
erned chiefly  by  its  own   laws,  merely 
paying  to  the  pacha  of  Negropont  tl^ 
customary  poll  tax.    In  1804,  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Ali  Pacha,  (q.  v.)    Mis- 
Bolonghi  and  Anatolico  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  June  7, 1821,  when  the 
Uydriot  fleet  appeared  in  their  waters. 
After   the   bloody    campaign    of  1822, 
in  Acamania,   the   commander-in-chie( 
prince  Mavrocordato  (q.  yX  threw  him- 
self (Nov.  5tii),  widi  380  men  and  22 
Suliots,  under  Marco  Botzaris,  into  Mis- 
solonghi, which  was  then  imtenable  and 
almost  deserted,  and  defended  it,  with  but 
littie   artillery  and  ammunition,  i^gainst 
Omer  Yrione,  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Rut- 
shuk  Pacha,  till,  on  the  23d  Nov.,  it  was 
relieved  and  reinforced  by  sea.    Mavro- 
cordato afterwards  repulsed  several  as- 
saults, and  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise 
the  sief^e  Jan.  6^  1823.  Missolonghi,  with 
Anatolico,  was  then  fortified  under  the 
superintendence  of  English  ofiicers,  part- 
ly at  the  expense  of  Murray,  an  English- 
man, so  that  it  was  rendered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  of  Greece.    Missolongfai 
sustained  a  second  siege  of  5$  days,  An 
Sept.,  Oct  and  Dec,  1^,  when  Muscat, 
pacha  of  Scutari,  wiUi  Omer  Vrione^  iii- 
vested  it  by  land,  and  Algerine  veasefe 
by  sea.   It  was  defended  by  Constantiiie 
Botzaris,  brother  of  the  hero  of  Carpi- 
nitzi.    Mavrocordato  hastened  to  its  re- 
lief^  with  Hydriot  vessels,  and  the  |dague 
desolated    the    camp  of  the  bariMrians. 
Mustai,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  his  ar- 
tillery and  his  army.    Mavrocoidato  now 
remained  master  of  the  place,  and  di- 
rected affiiira  in  Western  Helks.    There 
was  also  in  Misstdonghi  a  school  of  an- 
cient Greek.    Missolonghi  was  also  the 
death-place  of  lord  Byron,  who  arrived 
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•t  tho  end  of  Jaauaiy,  18SM,  and  died, 
'April  19th  of  the  same  year.  Mavro- 
cordato  was  called  to  Nauplia,  and  in 
18QSy  deprived  of  hie  office  by  the  party 
of  Colocotroni.  The  senuiluer  Ree- 
chid  Pacha  now  appeared  before  Misso- 
loDghi,  with  35,000  men.  The  brave 
Noto  fiotzaris  (uncle  of  Marco)  defended 
the  place  succeaafully,  and  the  assaults 
of  tne  seraskier,  aidEed  by  the  fleet  of 
the  capudan  pacha,  after  the  walls  had 
•uffered  from  a  bombardment  of  forty 
days,  were  repulsed  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  18S5.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
the  Egyptian  army,  then  joined  in  the 
siege.  But  all  assaults  were  baffled: 
ooAtinued  bombardments  at  length  re- 
duced the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  heroic  garrison  determined  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  besiegers.  Tliis  was 
attempted  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
ereniag  of  April  23, 1896,  while  the  sick, 
aged  Mid  wounded,  with  many  women, 
remained  behind  in  a  large  mill,  which 
contained  a  quantity  of  powder,  and 
which  they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  entered  by  the  Turks.  An  old 
wounded  soldier  took  his  seat  on  a  mine, 
and  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
town.  About  1800,  under  the  conuuaad 
of  Noto  Botzaris  and  Kitros  Travellas, 
reached  Sak>na,and  afterwards  fought  at 
Athens. — See  Fahre's  HUt.  du  SUge  de 
JkKsM^unM  (Paris,  1826) ;  Howe's  Greek 
MfvMiwn  (New  York,  1828). 

Missouri  ;  a  very  large  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  unites  with  the 
Mississippi  a  htde  below  latitude  30^. 
It  rises  m  the  Rocl^  mountains,  and  takes 
the  name  JUtMourt  in  latitude  45P  KY  N. 
and  longitude  110^  W.,  whore  the  three 
branches,  Jefierson,  Gallatin,  and  Madi- 
son, unite.  The  spring  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
which  flow  vrest  to  the  Pacific,  are  with- 
in a  mile  of  each  other.  The  Uiree  head 
bonches  of  the  Missouri  are  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  before  their 
junction*  Where  the  river  makes  its  es- 
cape from  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  remaricable  sublimity. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  the 
rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  1200  feeU  The  river  is  com- 
pressed to  the  width  of  150  yards,  where 
it  rushes  through  these  gates  of  the 
Rooky  mountains.  About  110  mUes  from 
this  chasm,  are  the  stupendous  cataracts 
of  the  Missouri  The  greatest  cascade  is 
87  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  next  is  47. 
Within  a  mce  of  18  miles,  the  river  de- 
loendadS/feet    These  falls  are  ahnost 
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the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  521 
miles  above  the  falls.  These  distances 
are  given  from  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and^ 
according  to  their  estimates,  the  whole 
lenffth  of  the  Missouri,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Add  to  this  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico^  and  the  sum  will  be  nearly 
4400  miles.  We  have  no  means,  at 
present,  of  giving  a  more  probable  esti- 
mate. The  number  of  large  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great,  that 
we  can  enumerate  only  a  small  pajt  of 
them.  Yellow  Stone,  Platte,  Osage,  and 
Kansas,  ore  noticed  separately.  The 
Chienne  is  considered  navigable  by  boats 
800  miles;  White  river,  600;  and  several 
others  are  broad,  deep  streams,  navigable 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Through 
most  of  its  course,  the  Missoufi  is  v^ 
rapid  and  turbid.  The  alluvial  tract  on  its 
banks  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Missift- 
sippi.  There  are  many  settlements  en 
the  banks  for  400  miles'  from  its  mouth, 
and  a  few  are  found  mere  than  twice  that 
distance.  Beyond  the  state  of  Missouri, 
the  river  and  its  branches  have  generally 
but  narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.  In 
many  places,  the  prairies  come  even  to 
their  banks ;  and  emigrants  pass  onvrard, 
and  leave  such  unpromising  lands  for 
future  generations.  The  Missouri  is 
much  longer  than  the  Mississippi  before 
their  junction,  and  has  a  much  creater 
volume  of  water.  It  is  about  halfa  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  between  96°  and  4CP 
30^  N.  latimde,  and  between  88°  17'  ami 
94°  30"  W.  longitude.  Its  lengtii  is  270 
miles,  and  its  breadth  220,  and  it  con- 
tains 38  million  acres  ;  bounded  north 
and  west  by  Missouri  Territory;  east 
and  north-east  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois;  south-east  by 
the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Kenmclry  and  Tennessee  ;  south  by  Ar- 
kansas Territory.  Population  in  1820, 
66,586,  of  whom  10^22  were  slaves. 
Persons  engaged  in  ajiriculture,  13,559; 
in  manufiustures,  188/;  in  commerce. 
480.  Population  in  1830,  140,074,  of 
whom  24,900  were  slaves.  The  south- 
east part  of  the  state  has  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  low  marshy  country,  abound- 
ing in  lakes,  and  liable  to  inunda- 
tion. Back  of  this  there  is  a  region 
of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  ex- 
tending to  the  Osage.     The  best 
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in  the  state  is  north  of  the  MiSBouri. 
This  part  contaiiis  large  tracts  of  alluvial 
and  hilly  prairies,  and  is  no  where  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  here  is  excellent.  It 
is  less  clayey  and  stiff  than  that  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  There  is  also  an  im- 
mense prairie  commencing  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state,  and  extending  fiir 
into  the  Missouri  Territory.  The  soil  of 
the  upland  pnuries  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  alluyial  prairies.  The  staple  pro- 
ductions have  been  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  during  the  short  period  that  anv 
part  of  Missouri  has  been  cultivated. 
its  soil  wiU  also  produce  the  other  kinds 
of  grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  va- 
rious fruits  which  grow  in  the  states  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude.  Tobacco  thrives 
well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  likely  to  become 
lai^ly  cultivated.  Indeed,  many  parts 
of  this  extensive  state  are  likely  to  rival 
the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  abundance  of  their  productions.  The 
prairies,  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  cAirabs,  are  ready  for  the  plough; 
and  there  are  such  extensive  tracts  of  this 
land  in  this  state,  which  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  that  many 
nations  might  here  be  supplied.  In  ;he 
spring,  every  prairie  is  a  perfect  flower 
garden,  exceeding  other  jpirdens  in  ex- 
tent scarcely  more  than  m  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the 
species  are  seen  through  summer  and 
aummn.  The  cKmate  is  extremely  fickle 
and  variable,  and  the  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  very  great.  ^  The  prevailing 
winds  follow  the  direction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  those  from  the  northward 
are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm. 
Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about 
Christmas,  and  is  frequently  so  severe, 
that  the  Missouri  is  passable  on  the  ice 
with  loaded  teams,  for  many  weeks.  The 
summers  are  very  warm.  Less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  New-England  or  the  South- 
era  States ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  much 
drier.  Of  the  mlnenUs  and  fossils  al- 
ready discovered,  the  principal  are  lead, 
coal,  plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  an- 
timony, cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre, 
common  salty  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead 
ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  there  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
width,  which  is  particulariy  distinguished 
for  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  the 
part  which  has  been  most  explored,  is 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  St. 
Louis,  and  about  half  as  fiu*  from  Hercu- 


laneum  on  the  MisaWpj^    The  Fraich 
dug  lead  from  these  mmes  100  yean  ago. 
Somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  pooiids 
are  annually  smelted,  giving  employment 
to  about  1200  workmen.     Sfaot-towen 
are  erected  at  Herculaneum  and  other 
places,  and  great  quantities  of  shot  are 
exported.    The  mine  country  is  reraark- 
able  for  its  salubrity,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  beautinil  streams.      Then 
is    doubtless  ore    enouffh,  of  excellent 
quality,  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
lead.    The  great  river  Missouri  ti-ayeises 
this  state.     The  Osage  is  its  nrineipal 
southern  brandi,  and  will  be  described 
separately.    Several   considerable  riven 
unite  their  vratera  with  the  Miasouri  on 
the  northern  side,  and  othere  v^th  the 
Mismssippi.    The  Maramec  runs  through 
the  mineral  district,  and  enten  the  M»- 
sissippi  eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  between  200  and  900  yards  wide^ 
and  navigable  by  boats  at  some  seasons  200 
miles.    Many  of  the  small  riven  are  diy 
a  part  of  the  summer.    St  Louis  is  the 
commercial  capital,  and  is  the  largest 
town  of  the   united  States  west  of  die 
MississippL     St.  Gienevieve,   about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missisai^ 
and  sixty-four  below  St  Louis,  is  settled 
principally  by  French.    It  has  about  1500 
mhabitants,  and  considerable   trade   in 
lead.    Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape 
Girardeau  county,  is  a  thriving  yiUsge. 
Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  con- 
siderable town.  Herculaneum  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  deposit  for  the  lead  from 
the  mmes.    Newjtfadrid  is,  next  to  Nat- 
chez, the  most  noted  landhig  place  for 
boats    on  the  Mississippi.     It  sufieied 
in'eatly  from  an  earthquake  in  181 1.    St 
Charles,  about  twen^  miles  above  St 
Lodis,  contains  about  1200  inhaUtants. 
Jefferson,  a  new  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osace,  is  the  present  seat  of  eovera- 
ment    Franklin,  150  miles  by  land  above 
St  Louis,  is  a  considerable  village.    The 
most  numerous  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  Missouri,  are  Methodists^  Pres- 
byterians and  Catholics.     Religious  in- 
stmction  and  good  schools  are  lees  es- 
teemed and  less  common  in  this  new 
state  than  in  most  othere  in  the  Union. 
St  Louis  college,  a  Catholic  institutioB, 
was  founded  in  1829.    The  college  buikl- 
ing  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifW  feet  by  forty; 
but  this  is  not  sufficiently  commodious, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  en- 
larging It    It  is  situated  very  jUatamnAy 
in  die  neighborhood  of  the  city.    It  has 
a  president,  ax  professors,  and  125  sto- 
Two  other  professon  are  ab<Mit 
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to  be  added.  The  library  contains.  1200 
volumes.  This  institution  is  likely  to  be- 
come yeiy  useful  to  the  state.  Corpora- 
tions have  been  formed  for  nine  acade- 
mies. St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764 ;  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  from  Canada. 
This  country  was  setded  but  slowly  until 
it  was  puieliased  by  the  U.  States ;  since 
that  period,  inamigration  has  almost  annu- 
ally increased.  In  1820,  Missouri  became 
an  independent  state,  and  it  wiU,  doubt- 
less, become  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
the  Union.  (For  the  constitudon,  see 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  A  good 
description  of  Missouri,  and  of  alTthe 
states  of  the  MtasiBsippi  Valley,  may  be 
obtained  from  Flint's  Geography,  d&c.) 

Missouri  TE&ai*roRT ;  a  tract  of  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  U.  States,  900  miles 
long^  and  «X)  broad ;  bounded  by  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north  ;  the 
North- West  Territoiy,Illinois  and  Missouri 


on  the  ( 


the  territories  of  the  Mexican 


republic  on  the  south  and  south-west; 
and  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
belt  of  land  on  the  west  border  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  is  wooded,  is  generallv 
from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  broad. 
Then  commence  the  inmiense  prairies, 
which  constitute  so  striking  and  unpres- 
aive  a  feature  in  the  vast  country  that 
spreads  westward  to  the  Rocky  noountains. 
For  the  most  part,  this  country  is  a  plain, 
more  or  leas  covered  with  grass,  and,  in 
many  places^  fertile;  ()ut  other  parts,  of 
ffieat  extent,  are  almost  a  moving  sand. 
Coundess  numbers  of  buffaloes,  elk,  and 
other  wild  animals,  graze  upon  it  The 
principal  sources  of  me  Blissouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Red  river,  are  found  in  this  terri- 
tory, and  several  large  Innnches  of  the 
Missisnppi,  above  the  Missouri,  come  from 
the  north-western  part  of  the  same  vast 
countiy.  The  Rocky  mountains  are  yet 
but  imperfectiy  known.  Their  bases  have 
generallv  an  elevation  of  3  or  4000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  some  of  them  are 
estimated  at  13,000  feet  in  height.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  valleys  of  the  sources  of 
the  Phtteto  the  opposite  valleys  of  vratere 
that  flow  west,  a  good  road  is  found,  easi- 
ly passable  with  loaded  wagons.  Thus  an 
easy  communication  is  provided  between 
the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Oregpn  territo- 

2,  on  the  boiden  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
id  tiiose  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  are  other  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  traverw  different  parts  of  this 
tenitor^r,  as  the  Black  hills,  the  Ozark 
mountains^  the  Masseme,  &c.  There  are 
fertile  belts  of  land  on  the  mai^ins  of  most 
of  the  rivers^  and  some  of  them  have  a 


great  extent  of  rich  country.  GeneraUy, 
as  we  recede  from  the  rivers,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  very  extenrnve  deserts 
are  found  in  the  southern  regions.  There 
are  very  few  setdements  of  whites  in  this 
vast  country,  and  none  so  considerable  as 
to  have  any  established  government  At 
Council  Blufls  there  is  a  military  post, 
having  one  regiment  of  infantiy.  Maiiy 
tribes  of  Indians  still  possess  extensive 
tracts.  The  Sioux  are  the  most  numer- 
ous; the  whole  number  is  estimated  at 
between  140,000  and  150,000. 

Mistletoe.    (See  Midetoe.) 

Mite.  Several  minute  species  of  in- 
sects are  known  under  the  name  of  mites, 
most  of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  ge- 
nus acarus  of  Linnieus.  The  most  of 
these  animals  are  very  small,  or  almost 
microscopic.  They  occur  every  vrfaere, 
some  being  of  a  wandering  character  and 
to  be  found  under  stones,  leaves,  the  baik 
of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as  meed,  cheese, 
pepper,  &c. ;  othera  are  stationaiy  and 
parasitic,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 
sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to 
them.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  vrath  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is  owing 
to  these  animals.  From  the  experiments 
of  several  inquirers,  it  appean  that  they 
not  only  have  been  seen  in  the  pustules 
of  the  itch,  but  also  that  they  are  capable 
of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  by  be- 
ing placed  on  his  skin.  This  is,  however, 
denied  by  other  and  very  high  authority. 
The  mites  inhabiting  cheese  are  so  minute 
that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear  like 
moving  particles  of  dust  They  are  very 
quick-signted,  and  when  once  they  have 
been  touched  with  a  pin,  it  is  cunous  to 
observe  the  cunning  v^ich  they  display 
to  avoid  a  second  touch.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on 
each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  hfe 
that  they  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 
months  between  the  object-glasses  of  a 
microscope.  The  species  which  is  found 
in  meal  occasions  considerable  injuiy. 
Leuwenhoek  states  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  placing  a  few  nutmegs  in  the 
vessel  or  sack  contaming  the  meal.  A 
German  writer,  named  Funke,  advises  a 
cheaper  remedy,  which  consists  of  the  de- 
corticated, tiiick  branches  of  the  lilac,  or 
elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  flour,  and 
will,  it  is  said,  comdktely  prevent  their 
depredations.    (See  Tick,) 

Mite  ;  a  smaU  coin,  formerly  current, 
equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  fiuthing ;  it 
also  denotes  a  small  weight  used  by  the 
moneyers.  It  is  eoual  to  the  20th  part 
of  a  grain,  and  divided  into  24  doits. 
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MiTFORD,  Williani ;  an  eminent  histor- 
ical and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, FebruaiylO,  1734.  He  studied  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  then  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  early  quitted  the  pro- 
fesmon  of  the  law,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  die  Southampshire  militia,  of 
which  he  became  colonel.  In  1785,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament,  in 
whidi  he  sat  till  1818.  His  death  took 
place  in  1^27.  He  was  professor  of  an- 
cient histoiy  at  the  royal  academy ;  and, 
besides  his  principal  work,  the  History  of 
Greece  (1784—1810,  4  vols^  4to.;  dnce  re- 
printed in  8vo.),  he  published  an  Essay  on 
the  Harmony  of  Language  (1774,  8vo.); 
a  TVeatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  par- 
ticulariy  the  Militia  of  this  Kin^om  (8vo.]; 
Observations  on  the  History  of  Christian- 
ity (8vo.) ;  a  woik  on  architecture,  and 
another  on  the  com-laws. 

BliTHiiA ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the 
sun,  with  the  Persians,  whicn  was  wor- 
i^ipped  as  a  deity,  at  a  later  period,  also 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  Mithra  stands  as  a 
medmtor  between  Ormuzd  and  the  world. 
His  symbols  are  the  sun  (of  truth  and 
Jnstice)  on  hie  betid,  the  mace  (power)  in 
his  hand,  or  the  sacrificing  dagger,  and  the 
bull  of  the  world,  on  whose  back  he  lies. 
He  is  not  to  be  confoimded  with  the  Mi- 
tni,'or  Anahid,  the  Persian  Venus.  Even 
in  Gennany,  th\el«  ttr^  traces  of  his  ^or- 
i^p,  in  tihe  provinces  andendy  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans. 

MiTHRiDATES  ;  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Pontus,  amons  whom  Mithrida- 
tes  the  Great,  or  the  Vlth,  was  the  most 
renowned.  Ambition,  cruelty,  a  spirit 
which  nothing  could  bend,  united  with  a 
powerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics 
which  early  developed  themselves  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  murdered  B.  C. 
124,  and  Mithridates  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  13  years.  His  mother  and 
instructer  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  he 
caused  the  former  to  be  thrown  into  pris- 
on (although  she  had  been  made  co-regent 
witn  him),  where  she  died,  according  to 
some,  of  ill  treatment,  but  according  to 
others,  of  poison.  He  hardened  his  body 
against -exposure,  and  endeavored  to  ren- 
der himself  insensible  to  the  effects  of  poi- 
son (wh^ice  the  name  of  a  supposed  BUr 
tidote,  Mifftruidte).  When  he  li^came  of 
age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  partly  to 
learn  the  customs,  laws,  mannera  and  lan- 
guages of  the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  twentv-two  languages), 
and  pardy  to  examine  the  territories  of  his 
nei^bors,  of  which  he  meditated  the 
conquest     After  an   absence  of  three 


years,  he  returned,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife,  who  had  been  unfaithful,  and  had 
attempted  to  poison  him.  He  then  attack- 
ed Papbla^nia,  and  divided  it  with  his 
ally,  the  kmg  of  Bithynia.  The  Romans, 
Who  had  declared  the  country  finee, 
threatened  him  vrith  a  war;  but  Mithri- 
dates was  so  little  alarmed  at  this  threat, 
that  he  even  possessed  himself  of  Galatia, 
which  bad  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  He  next  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Cappadocia ;  but,  fearing  the  power 
of  Ariarathes,  who  was  in  posBesBion  of 
this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  he  had  recourse  to  treachery,  and 
caused  him  to  be  assBssiiiated.  At  the 
same  time,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
entered  Cappadocia,  drove  out  the  son  of 
the  murdered  king,  and  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  Ariarathes  and  the  sister  of 
Mithridates.  The  latt^  then  took  the  op- 
portunity of  reentering  Cappadocia,  con- 
quered it,  and  replaced  his  nephew  on  the 
tlirone ;  but  he  soon  compelled  the  young 
prince,  by  his  dishonorable  reqnisitiooB,  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  They  marched 
against  each  other,  with  about  eqoal 
forces.  Mithridates  then  offered  vbttob 
of  peace,  and  invited  the  young  prince 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  killed  him 
vrith  a  dagger,  in  the  sight  of  both  anDie& 
The  Cappadocians,  seeing  their  nnasier 
fill,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  Mldirida- 
ties  possessed  himself  of  the  countfy,  al- 
most without  opposition.  Nicomedes  DOW 
concerted  with  his  vrife  the  plan  of  sob- 
oming  a  young  man  to  represent  tftie  third 
son  of  Ariarathes,  and  caused  hhn  to  send 
to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  Laodice 
herself  performed  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  story.  Mithridates 
todk  advantage  of  this  fraud  to  en- 
deavor to  prove  to  the  Romans  that  the 
young  prince  to  whom  he  had  given  up 
Cap{Midocia  f  who  was  his  own  son,  to 
whom  he  haa  given  the  name  of  Ariara- 
thes) was  the  r^  son  of  Ariarathea  The 
Romans,  having  discovered  this  douUe 
fraud,  took  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes ;  and  the 
Cappadocians  elected  Ariobarzanes  thor 
king.  Scarcely  had  Syila,  whose  anns 
had  elevated  the  latter  to  the  throne,  left 
Asia,  when  Mithridates,  with  the  asoslanoe 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  replaced 
his  son  upon  the  Cappadocian  ^rone. 
He  also,  at  the  same  time,  took  Bithynia, 
and  gave  that  country  to  his  brother  Soc- 
rates Christos.  The  Romans,  however, 
soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condi- 
tion. Mithridates  then  declared  himself 
against  the  Romans,  and,  because  they 
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would  not  acquiesce  in  his  demands,  he 
suddenly  fe^  upon  Cappadocja  and  Bithyn- 
ia  at  the  same  time.  His  forces  amount- 
ed to  350,000  foot,  50^000  hone,  130  char* 
iots  anned  with  scythes,  and  400  ships. 
Those  of  the  Romans^  with  the  Bithyman 
auxiliaries,  were  not  much  inferior,  and 
were  commanded  by  Caitaius,  Aquilius 
andOppius.  Mithridates  was  successful 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  not  only 
defeatea  NicomedeB,but  also  Aquilius,  con- 
quered Bithvnia,  and  captured  &  gr^u 
nart  of  the  Roman  fleet  rhiygia,  Quia, 
Mysia,  Lyda,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ionia,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  hailed  him  as  the  savior  of 
Asia.  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and 
Aquilius  were  also  given  up  to  him  as 
prisoners  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
and  Lesbos ;  and  he  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  latter, 
in  derision  of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mity- 
lene,  Ephesus,  &C.,  opened  Sieir  gates  to 
the  victor,  who  collected  treasure  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  arm^  ^ve  years.  He 
caused  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
give  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at 
150,000  ;  Appian  at  80,000.  Afithridates 
next  conquered  the  islands  of  the  .^>ean 
sea.  Rhcxies^  however,  held  out  so  firm- 
ly that  he  returned  to  Peigamua  From 
hence  he  sent  his  general  Archekus,  with 
120,000  men,  to  Greece.  Athens  fell  by 
treachery  into  his  hands,  and  various  oth- 
er places  were  taken,  while  another  of  his 
general  Metrophanes,  ravaged  EubcMu 
On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
Mithridates  sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with 
a  powerful  army,  into  Macedonia,  which, 
with  Thrace,  was  speedily  conquered. 
His  arms  were  every  where  victorious, 
until,  at  length,  the  report  that  he  threaten- 
ed Italy  itself  led  the  Romans  to  adopt 
more  dedsive  measurea  Sylla  embarked 
for  Greece,  reduced  Athens  by  famine, 
destroyed  the  armv  of  ArcheJaus  in  a 
bloody  contest  at  Chieronea,  and  emanci- 
pated all  Greece  bv  two  victories  in  Bqbo- 
tia.  Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduc- 
ed Ana  Minor,  and  besieged  Mithridates 
himself  in  the  fortress  of  Pitane,  whq  final- 
ly fled  to  his  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet  was 
also  twice  defeated  by  LucuUus.  Thus 
pressed  on  every  side,  Mithridates  com- 
missioned Archebus  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  SyUa  granted,  under  severe  condi- 
tions, B.  C;  &.  Mithridates  was  limited 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and 
compelled  to  delifbr  into  the  hands  of  the 
46* 


Romans  80  ships  of  war  manned,  and  to 
pa;^  aOOO  talents.  SyUa  Jiad  scarcely  left 
Ana  before  Mithridates  attacked  Colchis, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  The  Roman  general,  Munena, 
who  entered  and  ravaged  Pontus,  was  de- 
feated, and  many  cities  of  Asia  had  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  victor,  when 
AuluB  Gabinius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla, 
appeared.  .  Cappedocia  was  evacuated  by 
Mithridates;  but,, on  the  other  hand,  he 
subdued  theBoephorian8(B.C.  82),  and  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Sylla  (B.  C. 
78),  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  coun- 
tries he  had  ceded,  and,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian 
faction  in  SpaiiL  His  son-in-law  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his 
designs,  and  marched  to  Cappadocia, 
while  Mithridates  himseli^  after  the  subjU- 
pition  of  Paphlagonia,  conquered  Bithyn- 
la  and  the  provmces  of  Asia.  A  new 
war  with  Rome  was-  now  unavoidable. 
The  consuls  LucuUus  and  Ck)tta  went 
against  Mithridates,  the  latter  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  and  th^  former  as  gen- 
eral of  the  land  forces.  Gotta  was  unsuc- 
cessful; LucuUus,  on  the  contrary^  cau- 
tiously avoided  a  general  engagement 
with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  he 
soon  enteral  Pontus  as  a  conqueror. 
While  he  was  b^ieging  Amisiis,  Mithri- 
dates coUected  an  army,^and  gained  a  de- 
cided victory  ;  vet  LucuUus  succeeded  in 
regaining  what  he  had  lost,  and  Mithrida- 
tes found  himself  compelled,  by  the  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  to  fl)r  to  Tigranes,  in 
Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 
make  common  cause  with  him.  Lucul- 
lus,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  transform- 
ed Pontus  into  a  Roman  province,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he 
said,  although  he  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Mithridates,  he  nevertheless  esteemed 
it  dishonorable  to  deliver  up  so  near  a  con- 
nexion to  his  enemies ;  but,  as  he  forasaw 
that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 
with  this  answer,  he  agreed  with  Mithri- 
dates that  he  should  return  to  Pontus  with 
10,000  men,  collect  an  army,  and  return 
with  it  before  LucuUus,  who  was  besi^- 
ing  Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia. 
Sinope,  however,  surrendered  sooner  than 
they  expected,  and  LucuUus  defeated  TS- 
granes  before  his  junction  with  Mithridatea 
Tigrsnes,  neveitheless,  coUected  a  new 
army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus. 
LucuUus^  however,  checked  his  progress 
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by  a  TiobMy ;  bat,  daring  tlie  winter,  Mitb- 
ridates  strengthened  his  forces,  and  soon 
entirely  defeated  the  heutenants  of  Lucol- 
lus,  and  then  directed  his  march  towards 
Armenia  Minor,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Tigranes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consul 
Manius  Acihus  Glabno  had  taken  the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus. 
The  alfied  kings  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  incidoital  to  this  chanse,  and 
reconquered  the  greatest  part  of  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor. 
Pompe^  then  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  After  he  liad  in  vain  offer- 
ed him  peace,  and  souffht  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, he  besieged  Mithridates  in  his  camp, 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  The  king 
thence  retreated,  but  was  puisued,  attack* 
^  in  a  defUe,  and  totally  routed  at  Nicop- 
olis  (B.  0. 66) ;  he  escaped  with  only  800 
hoise.  Tigrtinee  would  not  receive  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompey  followed 
him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions 
of  a  Scythian  prince.  He  was  now  thought 
to  be  dead,  until  he  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Pantus,  collected  troops,  and,  at  th^ 
flame  time,  ofiered  terms  of  peace  to  Pom- 
pey ;  they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and 
the  war  broke  out  afresh.  The  force  of 
the  Romans  in  Pontus  v^as  small,  and 
Mithridates  made  some  progress.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  soon  revolted  from 
him,  and  his  neighbors  refused  him  their 
assistance ;  nevertheless,  his  unbending 
spirit  rejected  the  proposals  of  peace  made 

a'  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  his  son 
achares,  made  hmfiself  king  in  Bos- 
phoius,  and  formed  the  bold  project  of 
penetrating  into  €raul  (where  he  had  sent 
ambassadors]  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
marchinff,  vnth  the  inhabitants,  into  Italy ; 
but,  havmg  encamped  at  the  Cimmerian 
Boepho^rus,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
his  army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
0OD  Phamazes.  Unable  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having  taken  poi- 
son vrithout  effect,  Mithridates  threw  hun- 
self  upon  his  sword,  that  he  might  not  fall 
alive  mto  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C. 
G4).  This  celebrated  monarch  ruled  Pon- 
tus 59  yearn. 

MiTBRiDATES  ;  the  title  ffiven  to  the 
JWgememe  Spra^mkunde  of  Adelung  and 
Vater,  in  wmch  the  Lord^i  prayer  is  ex- 
hibited in  neariy  five  hundred  languages 
and  dialects.    (See  VaUr.) 

MrrRA ;  a  head-dress  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.    (See  Bifida,) 

MmA ;  tne  anmnt  Persian  goddess  of 
love. 

MiTRB  (Crreek  m'*-^),  in  costume ;  a  sa- 
eeidocal  ornament,  worn  on  the  bead  by 


bishops  and  certain  abbots  on  solenm  oc- 
casions, being  a  sort  of  cap,  pointed  and 
cleft  at  top.  The  high-priest  among  the 
Jews  wore  a  mitre,  or  bonnet,  on  his  head. 
The  inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had 
likevrise  their  mitres,  but  in  what  paiticu- 
lars  they  differed  from  that  worn  by  the 
high-priest,  is  not  now  certain.  Some 
writers  contend  that  the  earlier  faisfaops 
wore  mitres ;  but  this  cireumstonoe  is  also 
enveloped  in  a  good  deal  of  doubc  Among 
the  primitive  followers  of  Christianity, 
there  was  a  class  of  young  women  who 
professed  a  state  of  virginity,  and  wen 
solemnly  consecrated  ther^o.  lliese 
wore  a  purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a 
badge  of  distinction.  His  holiness  the 
pope  uses  four  different  mitres,  wfaidb  are 
more  or  less  rich,  adomed  accoitiinf  to 
the  nature  of  the  festivals  on  v^cb  3iey 
9re  assumed.  The  cardinals  fbrmeriy 
wore  mitres,  and  some  canons  of  cathe- 
drals in  Roman  Catholic  coontries  bare 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre,  which 
is  also  borne  by  several  fiuruliesof  dittinc- 
tion  in  Germany  as  their  crest  But  we 
must  look  back  into  remoter  ages^  in  order 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  use  m  the  mitre. 
It  would  seem  to  have  obtained  primarily 
in  Indi&  According  to  several  authors, 
it  was  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and 
when  worn  %  a  man  was  consideml  as 
indicative  of  effeminacy.  The  fillet,  with 
which  Bacchus  is  often  represent^  as 
having  his  head  bound,  has  been  d^iomi- 
nated  mUrephorcu  A  peculiar  kind  of 
head-dress,  covering  the  whole  head,  k 
oflen  found  depicted  on  ancient  coins,  &C., 
with  pendents,  or  pointed  dewiaps,  by 
means  of  which,  perhaps,  this  kind  of  mi- 
tre was  tied  under  the  chin.  This  was 
probably  the  Phrygian  mitre ;  fer  we  find 
Paris  with  this  head-<hiesB  on  a  gem  pub- 
lished by  Natter,  and  subsequently  by 
Winckelmann,  in  his  MonumenH  hudUi 
(No.  112).  Pnam,  and  the  Amazotn,  up- 
on the  Homeric  monuments,  and  the  Par- 
thian kings,  upon  several  niedals,  have  a 
similar  mitre.  The  mitte  is  very  fie- 
quently  met  with  in  eariy  Christian  man- 
uscripta^  in  iHuminated  misaals,  uid  upon 
the  oldest  ecclesiastical  monoments;  mis, 
however,  might  be  expected,  since  its 
usage  has  always  been  principally  ecdea- 
astical.  A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  die 
seventh  cenmry,  bears  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  shape  of  a  roimd,  high, 
and  pyramidal  mitre,  such  as  those  worn 
by  each  of  the  popes  since.  PeriisfK  this 
Matue  ofi^  one  of  the  eaiiieat  insttnces 
of  its  usage  in  the  Chiisiian  chordies. 
(Q^Q  hfida^  and  Tiara.) 
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MiTTAU  (in  Lettonion,  Je/gtKoa);  a  city 
of  Ruasia,  chief  cinr  of  the  govemrnezit  of 
Mittau  (see  Cowrtand);  lat  56?  39^  N.; 
loD.  23r43fE.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  and 
marshy  countiy,  about  nine  leagues  irom 
Riga.  The  population  is  12,000,  com- 
posed of  Russians,  Germans,  Lettonians 
and  Jews.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
destroyed.  It  contains  numerous  chaiita- 
Me  and  literary  institutions.  The  old 
castle,  founded  by  the  duke  Ernest  John, 
was  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII  forseversl 
years.  Mittau,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Courland,  was  captured  by 
the  Swedes  m  1701,  and  recovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1706. 

Mittimus  ;  a  writ  by  which  records 
are  transferred  from  one  court  to  another. 
The  precept  directed  to  a  gaoler,  under 
the  band  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  the  receiving  and  sa^  keeinng 
of  a  felon,  or  other  ofiender,  by  him  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  is  also  called  a  ndOmus. 

Mizzcn;  the  aftermost  or  hind^rmost 
of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  ship.  (q.  v.) 

MizzEN  Mast  ;  the  mast  which  sup* 
ports  all  the  after  sails.    (See  Ship.) 

MiiBMONics  (from  the  Greek  nvnuovcU*, 
to  remember) ;   the  art  of  asosting  the 
memoiy.    In  the  article  Memory ^  the  live- 
liness with  which  ideas  are  often  recalled 
by  accidental  associations,  has  been  spoken 
of.    This  very  naturally  led  men  to  attach 
ideas,  words,  &&,  purposely,  to  certain 
things  fiimiliiir  to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be 
assisted  by  the  latter  in  remembering  the 
former.     One  kind  of  mnemonics,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  idea  to 
be  remembered  to  some  impression  of  the 
senses,    such    as   the   external    objects 
which  are  most  familiar  to  our  eyes  (to- 
pology,  from  T6n9t,  place) :  some  peisons 
make  use  of  a  picture,  arbitrarily  drawn, 
to  which  they  attach  the  subjects  to  be 
femembered,  ina  certain  order  (jtymioKcf, 
from  ni^fioXw,  mark) ;  others  make  use  of 
numbers.    There  are  certain  natural  aids 
to  the  memory,  which  we  all  employ;  for 
instance,  if  we  put  a  piece  of  poper  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  our  room,  or  make  a 
knot  in  a  hanakerchief^  in  order  to  be  re- 
minded of  certain  things  at   particular 
times.    As  to  topolosy,  an  orator  who  in- 
tends to  deliver  a  long  speech  without 
notes,  may  derive  assistance  from  |»«vi- 
ously  entering  the  room  where  he  is  to 
speak,  and  attaching  in  his  mind  to  cer- 
taitl  prominent  objects  in  the  room  the 
chief  needs  of  his  speech.    To  remember 
dates,  seveivl  methods  have  been  devised. 
The  one  proposed  in   Graves  Memoria 
TVdbim  is  to  inake  ceriam  cnaDges  in  the 


names  of  jpersons,  places,  &(%,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  words  shall  agnify  also  cer- 
tain numbers,  according  to  a  plan  previous- 
ly adopted.  A  table  must  be  drawn  up, 
similar  to  the  following: — 


a 

e 

%      0 

« 

au 

oi 

et 

ou 

1 

2 

3    4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 

d 

<    / 

I 

9 

P 

it 

n 

If  we  now  wirii  to  impress  in  our  memo- 
ry that  Julius  Cflesar  anived  at  the  su- 
preme power  46  B.  C,  we  may  change 
the  Mius  into  Jhdios,  which  will  be  easily 
lemembered  whenever  we  think  of  JUtu^, 
and  OS  signifies,  according  to  the  above 
plan,  46.    If  we  wish  to  remember  that 
Alexander  the  Great  founded  hisempu^ 
331  B.  C,  we  change  Mixander  into  Mex- 
Hoj  Ua  ragniiying  331  according  to  the 
above.    In  the  same  way  Cyrus,  changed 
into  Cynds,  gives  Uie  year  of  the  founda- 
tion of  his  great  empire.    This  method 
may  much  facilitate  the  retaining  of  fticts 
to  a  certam  extent ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  changes  themselves  might  ^become 
too  numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. — 
Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  more  general 
character  have  been  proposed  ;  few,  how- 
ever, or  none,  have  remained  in  vogue  for 
any  lengdi  of  time.    Generally  speakinff, 
mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  eacn 
individual  ought  to  find  out  that  method 
of  assisting  his  memory  which  is   most 
convenient  to  himself;  and  this  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  his  habitual  associations. 
The  only   true    baas  of  a  philosophic 
memory,  however,  is  just  classification. 
(See  Memory,)    Considerable  aid  to  the 
memoiy  may  be  derived  fit>m  the  use  of 
rhymes,  or  a  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
vrords.  Remote  antiquity  made  use  of 
rhythm  to  preserve  the  memoiy  of  historical 
fiicts  before  the  invention  of  writing.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  witn  mne- 
monics; according  to  some,  the  science 
came  from  the  ^M  to  the  Greeks ;  others 
consider  the  poet  Simonides  as  the  in- 
ventor of  tiiem  ;  but  such  mventionB  can- 
not be  property  aseagned  to  an^  particulin^ 
individuaL    In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was 
known   among  the  Romans  (see  Cice- 
ro De  Orat.  n,   86  et   seq.;   Auet.  ad 
Heretm,  iii,  16  seq. ;  Quinctil.  x,  1, 11  seq. 
After  Quinctihan's  time,  mnemonics  again 
declined.    In  conadering  the  use  of  mne- 
monics by  the  ancient  oratori^  we  should 
remember  that  they  delivered  long  om- 
tions  indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  de- 
bates, in  which  a  member  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  sometimes  rises,  and  speaks  for 
hours  in   succession,   recapitulating   all 
which  has  been  said  before  him  on  the 
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4|tie8tioii,  and  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  without  premeditation.  Meet  of  the 
systems  of  mnemonics  devised  for  the 
ancients^  would  be  useless  for  a  pariia- 
mentaiy  orator  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  place  of  the  ancient  mnemonics,  the 
schoolmen  used  the  tabellary  method. 
Conrad  Celtes,  in  the  fifteenth  eentuiy, 
and  Schenkel,  in  the  sixteenth,  reestab- 
lished the  ancient  system.  In  modem 
times,  several  scholan  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject  Some  of  the 
best  works  are  K&atae^BMnemomk^oder 
die  Geddchtnittkim^  dor  Men  (Leipeic, 
1805);  Svaiemaliiche  Anleihmgzw  Tkeo- 
rie  tmd  Praxit  der  Mnemomk^  by  Aretin 

eulzbach,  1810);  Feinagle*s  New  Art  of 
emoiy,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial 
Memory  (London,  1812) ;  Gray's  Memo- 
ria  Teehmea  (1730).  The  degree  to 
which  the  power  of  memory  has  been 
sometimes  earned,  is  almost  incredible. 
Thus  Seneca  states,  that,  by  the  mere 
effort  of  his  natural  memoiy,  he  was  able 
to  repeat  2000  words  upon  once  hearing 
them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had 
no  dependence  or  connexion  on  each 
other.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  ambas- 
sador to  the  Romans  firom  king  Pyirhus, 
who  in  one  day  so  well  learnt  the  names  of 
thepeople  whom  he  saw,  that  the  next  day 
he  saluted  all  the  senators,  and  all  of  the 
populace  assembled,  each  by  his  proper 
name.  Pliny  says  that  Cyrus  knew  every 
soldier  in  his  armv  by  name,  and  L.  Scipio 
all  the  people  of  Rome.  Charmipas,  or 
rather  Cameades,  when  required,  it  is 
said,  would  repeat  any  volume  found  in 
the  libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing. Doctor  Wallis  tells  us,  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  any  thing 
equivalent,  he  was  able,  m  the  darit,  by  the 
mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  arith- 
metical operations,  as  multiplication,  divis- 
ion, extraction  of  roots,  &c^  to  forty  places. 
It  Lb  said  of  Masliabecchi,  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  lent  him  a  manuscript  which 
he  was  going  to  print,  came  to  him  soon 
after  it  was  returned,  and,  pretending  that 
he  had  lost  it,  desired  hmi  to  repeat  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could ;  on  which  Maglia- 
becchi  wrote  down  die  whole,  without 
missing  a  w<N!d  or  varvinff  the  spelling. 

MivEMOSTNE  (Greek,  Memory),  in  the- 
Grecian  mythology;  daughter  of  Uranus 
(OeZiif,  Heaven),  and  Gaia  (TVro,  Earth), 
and  by  Jupiter  the  mother  of  the  nine 
Muses,  (q.  v.) 

Mo  agnifies  fri6e,  natiany  in  many  idi- 
oms of  Southern  Afiica. 

Moab;  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  an 


Arabian  tribe,  dweUinff  in  the«  moimtam- 
ous  region  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  fimn  Zoax 
to  the  river  Amon,  between  die  Midian- 
ites,  Eklomites  and  Amorites.  According 
to  the  Mosaic  account  (Gen.  xix,  90),  the 
Moabites  were  descended  firom  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  by  his  eldest  daughter.  In  the 
time  of  the  judses,  thev  were  for  eighteen 
years  masters  of  the  HebrewB^  but  in  the 
time  of  David,  were  rendered  tributaries 
to  them.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
they  lost  then*  separate  national  existence. 
Their  principal  leaders  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, are  Balakand  E^on ;  their  idols  wiere 
Poor  and  Chemosh. 

MoALLAKAT  (u  e,  the  hung  t^) ;  seven 
Arabian  poems  of  the  time  immediaidy 
preceding  Mohammed,  which,  on  account 
of  their  excellence,  were  su^KXided  in 
public,  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  with  arguments,  and  & 
Arabic  text,  was  publishod  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(London,  1783.)  (See  Arajbian  LUerabn.) 

Moat,  or  Ditch,  in  fortification  ^  a  deep 
trench  dug  round  the  rampan  of  a  fbitified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink 
of  the  nioat  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the 
Mcarp ;  and  the  opposite  one,  the  cowhUt- 
Mcarp,  A  dry  moat  round  a  larse  place, 
with  a  strong  garrison,  is  preferat^  to  one 
full  of  water ;  because  the  passage  may 
be  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  rbeaieg- 
ers,  when  lodsed  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  bombs,  grenades  and  other 
fire-works,  which  are  thrown  incessantly 
fit>m  the  raiupart  into  their  works,  in 
the  middle  of  dry  moats,  there  is  some- 
times another  small  one  called  iunetU, 
which  is  generally  duff  till  the  water  filk 
it  The  deepest  and  broadest  moats  are 
accounted  the  best ;  but  a  deep  one  ii 
preferable  to  a  broad  one:  the  ordinaiy 
oreadth  is  about  twenty  fiithoms,  and  the 
depth  about  sixteen.  To  drain  a  moat 
that  is  full  of  water,  a  trench  is  dug  deeper 
than  the  level  of  the  water,  to  let  it  run 
ofi^  and  then  hurdles  are  thrown  upon  the 
mud  and  slime,  covered  vrith  earth  or, 
bundles  of  rushes,  to  make  a  sure  and 
firm  passage. 

.  Mobile  ;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap- 
ital of  Mol^e  county,  Alahama,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mobile  river,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bay.  It  is  30  mikes  north  of  Mo- 
bile point,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bay ;  55  miles  west  by  notdi 
fix>m  Pensacola;  and  160  east  finm  New 
Orleans;  lat  dO»  40^  N. ;  km.  SS"  UV  W. 
In  1813,  this  town  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  U.  States,  and  then  contained 
about  300  mhabitants.  In  1832,  its  [ 
lalion  was  estimated  at  2800;  and  in  18 
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h  ooBluned  3194. — ^Mobile  is  nltuated  con- 
■iderably  above  the  overflow  of  tho  river, 
in  a  dry  and  pleaauit  place ;  Imt  acceee  to 
the  city  is  rendered  somewbat  difficult  by 
a  swampy  island  opposite.  It  has,  more- 
over, swampy  lamuand  stagnant  waters 
back  of  h ;  and  near  it  is  a  sterile  countiy 
of  pine  woods.  The  city  has  several 
times  been  ravaged  by  the  yellow  fever,  and 
has  once  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire.  '  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sickh- 
nesB  of  Mobile,  a  few  years  since,  to  estab- 
lish the  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern 
and  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  ten 
miles  distant  from  Mobile.  Bosides  being 
healthy,  this  site  has  many  very  important 
advantages  over  Mobile ;  but  the  project 
of  estafaBshing  it  as  a  substitute  for  Mo- 
bile, entirety  fldled.  Only  New  Or- 
leans and  Charieston  are  before  Mobile 
in  the  cotton  trade,  and  Charieston  is  de- 
clidng,  while  Mobile  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
fimn  Alabama  in  1899,  was  $1,679,385; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  must  have 
been  shipped  at  Mobile.  This  city  has  a 
regular  Bteam4>oat  communication  with 
New  Orleans  through  lake  Poncbartram. 
During  most  of  the  year,  steam-boats  are 
constantiy  plying  between  this  place  and 
the  towns  on  the  river,  and  many  vessels 
are  loading  at  the  wharves  for  distant  porta 

Mobile;  a  river  of  Alabama,  formed 
by  the  union  of  tibe  Alabama  and  the 
Tombeckbee.  It  takes  the  name  of  Mo- 
bUe  where  these  two  rivers  unite  at  fytt 
Mimms.  It  entens  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern 
branch,  and  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges 
of  Geoigia.  It  receives  a  number  of 
smafl  streams,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
small  sea  vessels  at  fort  Claiborne.  Simi- 
lar vessels  ascend  the  Tombeckbee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Warrior,  80  miles 
above  St  Stephens.  At  moderate  sta^ 
of  water  it  anbrds  steam-boat  navigation 
to  Tuscaloosa,  SdO  miles^  from  Mobile. 
Both  these  rivers  are  very  favorable  to 
boat  navigation.  The  lands  on  their  bor- 
ders are  excellent,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  cotton. 

Mobility;  a  contingent  property  of 
bodies,  but  most  essentiu  to  their  consti- 
tution. Every  body  at  rest  can  be  put  in 
motion,  and  if  no  impediment  intervenes, 
this  change  may  be  <»flfected  by  the  slight- 
est external  impression.  Thus  the  laivest 
cannon  ball,  suspended  freely  by  a  rod  or 
chain  from  a  lofby  ceiling,  is  visibly  agi- 
tated by  the  horizontal  stroke  of  a  swan 
shot  which  has  gained  some  velocity 
in  its  descent  through  the  arc  of  a  pen- 


dulum. In  like  manner,  a  ship  of  any 
burden  is,  in  calm  weather  and  smooth 
water,  gradually  pulled  along  even  by  the 
exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure 
of  force,  indeed,  is  often  required  to  com- 
mence or  to  maintain  the  motion;  but 
this  consideration  is  wholly  extrinsic,  and 
depends  on  the 'obstacles  at  first  to  be 
overcome,  and  on  the  resistance  which  is 
afterwards  encountered.  If  the  adhesion 
and  intervention  of  other  bodies  were  ab- 
solutely precluded,  motion  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  smallest  pressure,  and  would 
continue  with  undiminished  energy. 

Mocha,  or  Mokka;  a  town  on  the 
Aralnan  sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
with  a  commodious  harbor,  and  about 
6000  inhalntants,  including  several  hun- 
dred Jews  and  alx>ut  500  Banians.  It  i9 
fi«quented  by  merchants  from  the  Barba- 
ry  States,  Einrpt,  Turicey  and  India,  and 
m  English,  French  and  North  American 
mips.  The  coflee  which  bean  the  name 
of  the  town,  is  brought  down  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Gum 
Arabic,  copal,  masDcli,  mynrh,  franldn- 
cense,  indigo,  senna,  and  other  articles, 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
Indian  comraoditieB.  The  trade  is  mosi 
active  between  May  and  August,  in  which 
period  about  100  ships  ent^  the  port, 
xhere  are  several  mosques,  ^anvansaries 
and  EJuropean  factories  here.  ^  Lon.  49^ 
lO'E.;  latia^WN. 

MocKiNo  Bmn  (turdna  p6lwkilio9y 
This  capricious  litde  mimic  is  of  a  cine- 
reous color;  paler  beneath.  It  inhabit^ 
America  from  New  England  to  Brazil, 
but  is  nre  and  migratory  m  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  readent 
in  the  Southern.  This  bird,  although  it 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  die  American 
species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderfiil 
fiiculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twitter 
of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the 
eagle.  But  its  notes  are  not  entirely  imi- 
tative ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  full,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  during  the  utterance  of 
which  It  appears  in  an  ecstasy  of  delist. 
In  confinement,  it  loses  litde  of  itspower 
or  eneigy.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson, 
*^  He  whisties  for  the  dog ;  Caesar  starts  up, 
wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  banging  wings 
and  bristled  featiiers,  clucking,  to  protect 
her  injured  brood.  The  ba%ng  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creakinc 
of  the  passing  wheel-barrow,  follow  with 
great  truth  and  rapidity.    He  repeats  the 
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tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of 
considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully. 
He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  cana- 
ry, or  the  clear  whisdings  of  the  Viiginia 
nighdngale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior 
execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and 
become  altogether  silent ;  while  he  seems 
to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling 
his  exertions."— The  female  lays  from 
£>ur  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-blue  color, 
marked  with  patches  of  brown ;  she  in- 
cubates fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely 
jealous  of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert 
It  if  much  disturbed.  During  the  period 
when  the  young  are  in  the  ne^  neither 
cat,  dog  or  man  can  approach  it  without 
being  attacked.  When  intended  for  the 
cage,  they  are  either  taken  fix>m  the  nest 
when  they  are  very  young,  or  at  a  later 
period  by  trap-ci^es. 

Modality.  Kant  uses  this  word  for 
that  caie^tny  (see  JEani]  which  determines 
the  relation  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  judg- 
ment to  our  undeistandiiiff.  The  logical 
modality  of  Kant  is,  therefore,  the  manner 
in  which  the  understanding  conceives  the 
connexion  and  relation  of  ideas  in  a  judg- 
ment; whether  we  leave  something  unde- 
cided,  as  in  problematical  judgments,  or 
^ve  the  thing  as  true,  as  in  assertoiy' 
judgments,  or  are  oblind  to  consider  a 
certain  connexion  of  ideas  to  be  true,  as 
in  apodictical  judgments.  (For  furlber 
information,  see  the  article  KanL) 

Mode;  a  particular  ^stem,  or  consti- 
tution of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is 
diinded  into  certain  intervals  according  to 
the  genus.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients 
respecting  modes  is  rendered  somewhati 
obscure,  oy  the  difference  among  their 
authors  as  to  the  definitions,  divisions 
and  names  of  their  modes.  Some  place 
the  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  division,  or  order  of  the 
concinnous  parts;  and  others  merely  in 
the  different  tension  of  the  whole;  that  is, 
as  the  whole  series  of  notes  are  more 
acute  or  grave,  or  as  thev  stand  higher  or 
lower  in  the  great  scale  of  soundsf  While 
the  ancient  music  was  confined  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  tetrachord,  the 
heptachord,  and  octachord,  there  were 
only  three  modes  admitted,  whose  funda- 
mentals were  one  tone  distant  fix>m  each 
other.  The  gravest  of  these  was  called 
the  Dorian;  the  Phrygian  was  in  the 
middle,  and  the  acutest  was  the  Lydian. 
In  dividing  each  of  these  tones  into  two 
^  intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other 
modes,  the  Ionian  and  the  i£olian ;  the 
£i9t  of  which  was  inserted  between  the 


Dorian  and  Phiyipan,  and  the  second  be- 
tween the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  The 
system  being  at  length  extended  both 
upward  and  downwara,  new  modes  were 
established,  taking  their  deopminatioa 
firom  the  five  first,  by  joining  tne  pr^»o- 
sition  h/per  (over  or  above^  for  tlKise 
added  at  the  acute  extremity,  and  the 
meposition  hmo  (under)  for  those  bek>w. 
Thus  the  Indian  mode  was  followed  by 
theHyper-Doiian,  the  Hyper-Ionian,  the 
Uyper-Phiygian,  the  Hyper-iEolian,  and 
the  Hyper-Lydian,  in  ascending ;  and  the 
Dorian  mode  was  succeeded  by  the  Hy- 
po-LydiuD,  Hypo-iEoUan,  Hypo-Phrygi- 
an, Hypo-Ionian,  and  the  llypo-Donan, 
in  descending.  The  modems,  however, 
only  reckon  two  modes,  the  major  and 
the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  di- 
vision of  the  octave  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth,  become  halftones,  and  all  the 
other  mtervals  whole  tones.  The  mi- 
nor mode  is  that  diviaon  by  which  the 
intervals  between  the  second  and  third, 
and  fiflh  and  sixth,  become  halftones,  and 
all  tiie  others  whole  tones.  Another 
distinction  also  exists  between  the  major 
and  minor  modes ;  the  major  mode  is  tfie 
same,  both  ascending  and  descending; 
but  the  minor  mode  in  ascending  sharpeu 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  thereby  removing 
the  halftone  fiom  between  die  fifth  and 
sixth  to  the  seventh  and  «ghth. 

Model  ;  an  original  of  any  kind  pn>- 
poeed  for  copy  or  imitation.  It  is  used,  in 
building,  for  an  artificial  pattern  foined 
in  stone  or  wood,  or,  as  is  most  common- 
ly the  case,  in  plaster,  with  aH  due  pans 
and  proportions,  for  the  more  correct  exe- 
cution of  some  great  work,  and  to  afibri 
an  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced 
Models  in  imitation  of  any  namnd  or  arti- 
ficial substance  are  usually  made  faj 
means  of  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In 
painting,  this  is  the  name  given  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  procured  to  exhibit  him  or 
herself,  in  a  state  of  nudi^,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  students.  These  models  are 
provided  in  all  academies  and  school  for 
painting,  and  the  students  who  have  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  use  of  the  pencil  are  io- 
iToduced  to  this  kind  of  stuay.  By  tbs 
means,  the  details  and  proportions  of  the 
human  shape,  the  play  of  the  muscles,  the 
varieties  of^axpression,  &C.,  are  displayed 
and  inculcated  far  better  than  by  any  course 
of  lectures  or  any  study  of  former  works. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  living  roodeis  used 
in  an  academy,  or  even  in  a  private  paint- 
ing room,  should  be  changea  as  frequent- 
ly as  possible,  or  the  student  is  in  danger 
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of  fidling  into  mannerism.    Millin  Bpeaks 
of  a  model,  of  the  name  of  Deschamps, 
who  did  duty  in  this  way  upwards  of  40 
years  in  the  academy  at  Parisj  and  com- 
ments on  the  facility  with  which  this  per- 
son's form  and  features  misht  be  recog- 
nised, in  every  yarier|r  of  suDJect  or  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  paintings  of  the  students 
of  that  period.    In  sculpture  a  model  im- 
plies a  ngure  made  of  wax  or  terra  cotta, 
or  any  other  malleable  substance,  which 
the  avtist  moulds  to  guide  him  in  ftshion- 
ing  his  woric,  as  the  painter  first  makes  a 
sketch,  or  the  architect  a  design.    When 
a  model  of  any  existing  object  is  to  be 
taken,  the  original  is  first  to  be  greased,  in 
order  to  preyent  the  plaster  firom  sticking 
to  it,  and  then  to  be  placed  on  a  smooth 
table,  previously  greased,  or  covered  with  a 
cloth,  to  guard  against  the  same  accident; 
then  suiTound  the  original  ^th  a  frame  or 
ridfle  of  glazier's  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as 
wilTadnut  of  the  plaster  resting  upon  the  ta- 
ble, on  every  side  of  the  subject  fi>r  about 
an  inch,  or  as  much  as  may  he  thought  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  proper  degree  of  strength 
to  the  mould.    An  adequate  quantity  of 
plaster  is  then  to  be  poured  as  uniformly 
as  possible   over   the  whole   substance, 
until  it  IB  every  where  covered  to  such  a 
thickness  as  to  five  a  proper  substance  to 
the  mould,  which  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  size.    The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  way  till  the 
plaster  shall  have  attained  its  firmness; 
when,  the   fivme   being   removed,   the 
mould  may  be  inverted,  and  the  subject 
taken  fix>m  it;  and  when  the  plaster  is 
thorouglily  dry,  it  should  be  well  seasoned. 
MoDENA ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Italy, 
lying  in  a  fruitful  ptain  of  Lombardy, 
watered  by  the  Panaro,  and  bordering  on 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua  and 
Parma.    By  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,   Keggio,    Mirandola,   (^rreggio 
(birth-place  of  the    celebrated  painter], 
Carpou  and  Rivoli,  together  with  Massa 
and  Canrani,and  the  former  hnperuU  Fiefi^ 
are  united  witli  the  duchy  of  Modena 
proper  to  constitute  one  government ;  su- 
perficial extent  of  the  whole,  2000  sqjuare 
miles;  popubtion, 375,000.    Thetemtoiy 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate, 
in  general,  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  principal  productions  com,  rice,fiiiit8, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  honey,  iron,  marble,  &c. 
The  income  of  the  state  is  about  1,500,000 
florins;  the  armed  force  2060  men.    The 
ruling  house  is  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the 
house  of  Este  (see  EiU) ;  the  government 
IS  absolute,  ana  the  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  one  minister  and  two  secreta- 


ries; the  Austrian  civil  code  is  in  forces 
The  present  ducal  house  is  descended 
finom  Cnsar  of  Este,  a  cousin  (by  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage)  of  the  last  duke  of  the 
former  line  of  Este,  which  became  extinct 
m  1596.  The  pope  Clement  VIII  then 
took  nossession  ofTerrara,  which  had  pre- 
viously formed  a  pert  of  the  Modenese 
territories,  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the  papal-; 
see.  In  1653,  Corremo  was  added  to 
the  duchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Mmmdola,  in  1710,  and  Novel- 
lara,inl737.  Hercules  III  (died  in  1808) 
married  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Mas- 
sa-Carrara,  and  1^  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Ausdria,  brother  of  Leopold  IL  la  1796^ 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  included  in  the  Cisalpine  re-' 
public,  and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of . 
Italy.  The  present  duke  Francis  IV,  the 
son  of  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  is  prince 
of  Hun§^  and  Bohemia,  and  arch-duke 
of  Austria.  He  was  bom  in  1779,  and, 
in  1812,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  In  1814,  he  entered  into 
Ion  of  the  estates  of  his  f;rBnd- 
',  by  virtue  of  a  reveraonaiy  mvest- 
ment  conferred  on  his  fiither  hv  the 
emperor,  and  his  claims  were  connrmed 
by  the  congress  of  Vierma.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Este,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Este. 
His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara, 
which  she  inherited  firom  her  mother,  and 
to  which  the  congress  annexed  the  Ae& 
in  the  Lunisiana:  on  her  death,  in  1829^ 
these  passed  to  her  son.  The  house  of 
ModensrEste  also  hokis  the  rich  Jidei-' 
6omiinMai(see  JFlufeicomfntsfuiii)  of  the  house 
of  Obizzi,  in  Treviso.  The  present  duke 
has  a  son,  bom  in  1819,  and  two  brothers 
In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  duke's  sovemmen^  an  insurrectioii 
was  organize^  and  the  citizens  of  Mode^ 
na,  Reggio,  Massa-Carrara  and  other  places 
took  arnis,  with  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  their  rulers  a  more  liberal  form  of 
sovemment,  in  February,  1831.  The 
duke  was  obliged  to  fiee ;  but  in  March 
the  Austrian  troops  entered  Modena,  at 
the  recjueet  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the 
authonty  of  the  jpovemment. 

Modena  (Jlfulma);  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  pkiin, 
on  the  canal  of  Modena,  which  unites  the 
Secchia  and  the  Panaro,  23  leagues  from 
Florence,  36  fifom  Milan;  lat  A""  38^  N.; 
k)n.  10^  54^  E.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  an  old  cathedral,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  of  which  hangs  the  bucket 
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whidi  W18  the  sofcject  of  war  between 
the  Bolognese  end  Modeneee,  and  of  a 
mock  heroie  poem,  by  TmBoni,  entitled 
La  Secdm  R^piUa  (the  Ri^  of  the  Buck- 
etl  with  a  ku^ge  niunber  of  cbuichea. 
The  dueai  palace  has  a  fine  collectioa  of 
pietuieB)  and  a  good  libiaiy  of  8Q»000 
▼olumea.  There  are  also  a  uaiyerBfty  and 
other  iostitutioDS,  litereiy  and  chantable. 
The  fortifications  are  inoonaiderabie ;  the 
populaiioQ  about  SS^OOa  NadTea,  Sigo- 
nius,  Muratori,  Tassoai,  FaHopiua. 

Modern  ;  that  which  belongs  to.  recent 
times.  The  term  modem,  hdg&ry  is  used 
in  dififerent  senses.  The  Germans  often 
date  the  end  of  nK>dem  history  with  the 
French  revolution,  and  oaU  the  rest  the 
flNOif  rteent  haUmf.  In  the  histoiy  of  art, 
literature,  customs,  &&,  modem  is  fie- 
quentiy  used  in  contrsdistinction  to  cm- 
citxd  or  doMtodL  (q.  v.)  ^Modern  dvili- 
zation,"  says  A.  W.  Scblegel,  **  arose  fi:om 
the  blending  together  of  the  elements  of 
Northern  origin  and  the  fitigments  of  an- 
tiqulty."  (^  JBosMmfie.)  In  science,  suMf- 
em  is  abo  used  in  oontndlstinction  to  on- 
titnt ;  thus  we  speak  of  modem  philosophy. 

MoDiLLioN ;  an  ornament  resembling  a 
bracket,  in  the  Ionic,  Ck>rinthtan,  and 
Composite  cornices.  In  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, faowevw,  the  Ionic  order  is  with- 
out modillions  in  the  cornice,  as  are  also 
the  Roman  examples  of  the  same  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, at  Rome,  which  has  both  modilfions 
and  dentils. 

MoDOir  (Moihone);  a  strong  dty  and 
port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
lat  36^51'  N.;  Ion.  3P  iCX  E.  It  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  port  is  unsafe,  but  important  on  account 
of  its  road  and  its  proximity  to  the  gulf  of 
Coron.  The  city  is  small  and  badly  built ; 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  Greeks 
became  mastera  of  it  in  the  war  of  Gre- 
cian mdependence,  and,  in  1825,  Miaulis 
burnt  a  Turkish  fleet  in  the  road.  Ibra- 
him Pacha  took  posBearion  of  Modoa 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Morea,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  French  to  evacuate 
it  in  163s.  Previously  to  the  war,  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  about  700Q.  (See 
Mono.)  In  1629,  they  did  not  exceed  500. 

Modulation,  in  music,  is,  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  the  diversified  and 
proper  change  of  tones  in  conducting  die 
mefody,  or  the  progresnon  of  tones  in 
general,  and  the  sequences  of  concords. 
In  its  narrower  sense,  modulation  signifies 
that  succession  of  tones  by  which  a  mu- 
sical paange  proceeds  torn  one  key  mto 


another.  In  <|uil8  shoit  pieoea^  okn  m 
long  compofliuonB,  in  which  the  oompo- 
siticMi  remains  fiMrsome  tisie  in  the  princi- 
pa]  tone  before  it  pasaes  to  another,  good 
UHMlulation  consists  only  in  oontuiuing 
for  iKMue  time  melody  and  harmony  in  the 
assumed  tone,  with  proper  cfaaogeB  and 
variety,  and  at  last  conduding  in  that 
tone.  For  this  it  is  requiaile  that^  at  the 
very  beginning,  the  concord  ahoiikl  be- 
come distinctly  perceptible  by  the  soraid 
of  its  essential  tones,  the  octave,  filth  and 
third ;  and  further,  that  the  melody,  as  wefl 
as  harmony,  should  be  carried  through  the 
tones  of  the  assumed  scale,  and  that  no 
tones  foreign  to  it  should  be  heard, 
either  in  the  melody  or  in  the  harmoor. 
A  variety  of  concords,  nevertheleBB^  is 
necessary,  that  the  ear  may  eojoy  the 
neceasary  variety.  The  composer  ought 
not,  after  the  fashion  of  some  oontraeiBd 
hairnonists,  to  dwell  always  on  two  or 
three  concords,  or  repeat  them  in  tran^Mi- 
sitions,  much  less  to  return  and  ooochide 
in  the  principal  tone  before  the  pieee  or 
the  first  strain  is  finished.  Thendetokt 
only  those  tones  be  heard  which  belong 
to  the  assumed  scale  is  to  be  undcssiDod 
thus, — that,  a  tone  foreign  to  the  scale 
ouffht  to  be  used  merely  in  passiiui,  sad 
to  be  left  again  immediately ;  thua^  for  io- 
Btance,  in  the  scale  C  sharp,  one  owild  cer- 
tainly go  through  G  sharp  into  A  flat,  aad 
through  F  sharp  to  the  dominant,  and 
ftom  tiiis  back  again  to  the  principal  tone, 
without  violating,  by  these  two  tones^  for- 

Xto  the  fimdamental  tone,  C  fibarp^  die 
t  of  this  scale,  or  destroying  it  It 
IS  only  necessary  to  avoid  tones  totaDf 
foreign  to  the  sccJe  of  C  sharp ;  aa^  for  in- 
stance, C  sharp  or  D  sharp.  The  second 
kind  of  modulation,  or  that  which  ii  m 
called,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  requires 
more  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  is  sub- 
ject  to  greater  difficulty.  It  consists  in 
the  art  of  ^ving  to  lonser  pieces  the 
necessary  variety,  by  more  neouent  change 
of  tones,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
rebtion  among  the  various  keya^  and  of 
the  tones  connecting  them.  As  it  is  in- 
dispensable, in  longer  pieces^  to  cany 
melody  and  harmony  throu^  several 
keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the  funda- 
mental, it  is  necessary,  in  respect  to  such 
modulation,  duly  to  consider  tne  character 
of  the  composition,  and,  in  general,  whedi* 
er  the  modulation  has  merely  in  view  a 
{^easing  variety,  or  whether  it  is  intended 
to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  grand  aiui 
bold  expression.  Oonsideratiotts  of  this 
kind  give  to  the  composer  the  rales  for 
particular  casei^  and  show  wb&e  he  may 
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depart  yride\y  from  the  principal  tone,  and 
woere  he  may  remain  near  it ;  where  he 
may  thus  depart  suddenlv,  and  perbape 
with  some  harshnees,  and  where  his  de- 
parcures  oueht  to  be  slow  and  gradual ; 
because  such  deoartures  are  the  most  im- 
portant means  or  musical  expression.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  modulate  so  often  as  in 
those  which  have  to  express  violent  and 
fteat  passions.  Where  every  thing  relat- 
mg  to  expression  as  codbidered,  modula- 
tion also  must  be  so  determined  bv  the  ex- 
pression that  each  single  idea  in  the  melo- 
dy shall  .appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
pro))er  for  it  Tender  and  plaintive  mel- 
odies ought  only  to  dwell  on  the  flat  tones, 
while  the  lighter  sharp  tones,  which  must 
be  touched  m  the  modulation,  on  account 
of  the  connexion,  ought  to  be  left  imme- 
diately afterwarda  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  art  to  remain  steadily 
without  fault  in  a  modulation.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  that  those  who  write 
on  the  theory  of  the  aft,  dwell  so  little  on 
this  important  subject,  and  beheve  them- 
selves to  have  done  enough,  if  they  show 
how  the  composer  may  gracefully  leave 
the  nrincipal  tone,  pass  through  the  circle 
of  all  the  twenty-four  tones,  and  return  at 
last  to  the  first  tone.  Piocini  had  the  best 
views  of  modulation.  <<  Modulating,"  be 
says,  ''is  to  pursue  a  certain  path.  The 
ear  will  follow  you ;  nay,  it  wishes  to  be 
led  by  you,  yet  upon  condition  that,  after 
you  have  led  it  to  a  certain  point,  it  shall 
find  something  to  reward  it  for  its  jour- 
ney, and  to  occupy  it  for  some  time.  If 
you  do  not  consider  its  claims,  it  sufiers 
you  to  go  on,  at  last,  without  regard,  and 
every  endeavor  to  attract  it  again  is  but 
lost  labor."  To  conduct  a  melody  ac- 
cording to  a  ^ven  modulation ;  never  to 
deviate  fix>m  it,  except  for  good  reason ; 
and  in  the  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  the 
proper  way,  and  without  harshness;  to 
make  use  of  changes  in  the  modulation 
only  as  means  of  expression,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  neceasaiy  variety,— such  are  tne 
real  difficulties  of  the  art ;  while  to  leave 
immediately  a  key  which  has  hardly  been 
perceived,  to  ramble  about  without  rea- 
son or  object;  to  leap  about  because  the 
composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain 
himself;  in  one  word,  to  modulate  in  or- 
der to  modulate,  is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of 
the  art,  and  to  aftect  a  richness  of  inven- 
tion in  order  to  hide  the  want  of  it. 

Module  ;  an  architectural  measure ;  the 
lower  diameter  of  a  column  beipg  divided 
into  two  part%  one  is  a  module ;  and  each 
module  is  divided  into  thirty  minutes; 
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thus  neither  is  a  determinate,  but  a  pro- 
portionate, measure.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  medals. 

MiELLENDORF,  Richord  Joachim  Hen- 
ly,  count  von,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  in 
1724,  was  educated  at  Brandenburg,  and, 
in  1740,  admitted  among  the  pages  of 
Frederic  II,  whom  he  accompanied  in  Uie 
first  Silesian  war,  and  was  at  the  battles 
of  Molwitz  and  Chotusitz.  His  behavior 
procured  him  promotion,  and,  in  1746,  he 
obtained  a  company  in  the  guards.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of^Prague,  in  1757,  and  at 
tiie  battie  of  Rossbach  and  that  of  Leuthen; 
for  his  conduct  on  which  last  occasion,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  merit.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1761,  afterwards 
lieutenant-generat,^nd,  hi  ]  783,  e ovemor  of 
Berlin.  In  tne  reign  of  Frederic  William  II, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry,  and 
commanded  the  Prussian  troops  employed 
in  1793)  in  the  disgraceful  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  Mollendorf 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Poles.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  created  a  field-marsba], 
and,  soon  after,  made  governor  of  South 
Prussia.  He  opposed  the  war  with 
France  which  followed ;  but  he  succeed- 
ed the  duke  of  Brunswick  m  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1794,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Kaiserslautem.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  in 
1797,  after  which  he  was  made  grand- 
marshal.  Not  being  able  to  prevent,  by 
his  advice,  hostilities  with  France,  in 
1800,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
accepted  a  command,  and,  joining  the  ar- 
my of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  pi-eseut 
at  Jena  and  Auentadt,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  retired  to  BerUn,  and,  sub- 
sequendy,  to  Havelberg,  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  odd  Prusman  usage,  he  held  a 
prebend  in  the  ecclesiastical  chapter.  He 
died  Uiere,  Jan.  28, 18ia 

M<ERis;  a  lake  of  Egypt.  According 
to  Herodotus,  with  whose  account  Biodo- 
rus  and  Mela  agree,  it  was,  in  his  time, 
3(100  stadia,  or  450  miles,  in  cucum- 
ierence,  and  about  300  feet  deep.  He 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  the  product 
of  human  industry.  Modem  travellers  * 
describe  it  as  at  present  about  thirty  or 
forty- miles  long  and  six  broad,  and  assert 
it  to  be  a  natural  basin.  The  works, 
therefore,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to 
king  Moeris,  must  have  been  the  canals 
which  connected  the  lake  with  the  Nile, 
and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  which 
rendered  U  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
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inrigation.    (See  the  woiiu  of  Pococke, 
DeDOD,  Belzoni,  Sic^  on  E^ypt) 

MiBsiA ;  a  country  ]ying  north  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  corraspondinf  to  the  modem 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  at  a  remote 
period  inhabited  by  Scythians,  with  whom 
the  Gem  were  afterwards  united.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Roman 
*  eroperqrB.  The  barbarians  eariy  conquer- 
ed this  region,  and  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians. 
(See  iSema,  and  BtUgctricu) 

M€BS0CK>THS.      (Sm  G0UI8.) 

MooADoa,  or  Maoadore  (called  by  the 
natives  Sueniy  or  Suerrah) ;  a  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco,100  miles  west-soutii-weet  of  Moroc- 
co; Ion.  9^  2(y  W.;  lat  31°  SCK  N.;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  Jackson,  10,000 ;  to 
JEtobbins,  90,000.  It  was  founded  in  1700, 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce 
in  the  empire ;  and  most  of  the  conmierce 
between  Kurope  and  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco is  carried  on  through  Mogador.  It 
is  built  in  a  low,  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
ing sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cul- 
tivated country.  Supplies  are  brought 
from  gardens  from  four  to  twelve  mues 
distant  The  town  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  the  houses  being  all  of 
stone,  and  white ;  but  the  streets,  though 
regular  and  straight,  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  present  a  mass  of  detu! 
wall.  The  houses  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants are  spacious.  The  roofs  are  -flat, 
and  the  terraces  serve  as  a  walk  in  the 
evening.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  contain- 
ing the  custom-house,  treasury,  residence 
ofthe  akaide,  and  the  houses  of  the  for- 
eign merchants.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
foreign  merchants,  reside  in  the  outer 
town.  The  haibor  is  about  two  miles  in 
circuit;  but,  as  the  water,  at  ebb-tide,  is 
only  ten  or  twelve  feet  (teep,  laiipe  ships 
must  anchor  one  and  a  half  mile  distant 
from  the  battery.  The  exports  consist  of 
almonds,  pims,  bees-wax,  goat-skins,  ol- 
ive oil,  ostnch  feathers,  pomegranate-peels, 
and  dates.    (See  Morocco.) 

MooREBBiivfl  ;  Afabs  of  the  western 
part  of  Egypt.  Many  of  them  are  found 
at  Cairo,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
industiy. 

Mogul.    (See  Mongols.)  • 

Mohammed,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which  has  spread  over  a  mat  part  ofthe 
East,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  by  the  abolition  of  the  worship  of 
mIoIb,  was  a  scion  of  the  Arabic  line  of 
Koreishi  and  the  fomily  of  Hoshem,  oek- 


bratad  in  their  country  as  the  priacm  of 
the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  goardsans  of 
the  kaaba.  The  data  of  his  birth  is  pbr- 
ed  with  most  probability  in  A.  D.  56^. 
Mecca  was  his  native  place.  His  gnnd- 
fiither,  Abdul  Motalleb,  a  rich  and  nobfe 
citizen,  had  thirteen  sons.  One  of  them, 
AbdaUah,  married  Amixa,  and  died  while 
his  son  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  was 
still  a  child.  As  he  left  little  tmiperty, 
Mohammed  was  educated  first  1^  lus 
grandfother,  and,  after  his  death,  fay  his 
oldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  This  unde,  a 
merchant,  destined  Mohammed  for  the 
same  emplojrment,  and  was  aooompanied 
by  him  on  a  commercial  journey  to  Sym. 
On  this  occasion,  he  visited  a  Nostorian 
monasteiy,  where  he  was  especially  dis- 
tingutshed  by  one  of  the  monks^  aiid  iv- 
ceived  impressions  which  pertiiips  con- 
tributed to  give  the  tone  to  lus  sub ' 

character.  The  Mohammedan 
are  veiy  prolix  in  their  de 
of  the  wonderftil  qualities  of  mini  and 
body  for  which  their  prophet  was  eminent 
from  his  youth ;  he  shared,  however,  the 
general  iffnorance  of  his  countiymBo.  His 
uncle  had  recommended  him  as  agent  to 
a  rich  widow,  named  Khadnah,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfec- 
tion,  that  she  married  him,  and  this 
placed  him  in  easy  ctfcumslanr^es.  She 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  he,  hut,  from 
padtude  or  prudence,  he  lived  with  her 
m  happv  ana  faithftil  wedlock,  and,  tiO 
herdtsath,  restrained  the  sensual  appetitas 
which  he  afterwards  indulged.  He  wh 
still  a  merchant,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Syria,  where  he  again  had  inter- 
views with  the  Nestorian  monks.  He 
seems  to  have  had,  from  his  youth,  a  pro- 
pensity to  religious  contemplation,  for  he 
was  every  year  accustomeo,  in  the  month 
Ramadan,  to  retire  to  a.  cave  near  Mee- 
ca,  and  dwell  there  in  solitude.  At  whit 
time  the  idea  of  a  new  religion  came  into 
his  mind,  whence,  in  the  imdst  of  an  idoi- 
atrous  people,  he  derived  the  oonvktioa 
ofthe  unity  of  God,  and  to  what  degree  he 
blended  the  ambition  toassumethepropbet- 
ic  chaiacter  with  the  struggle  for  pefsoosl 
agarandizement,  are  questions  to  which 
only  conjectund  answen  can  be  given. 
Tiiat  an  untaught  Arab  shouhi  oonoeh^e 
elevated  viewKi4if  the  state  ^  man  inhisagev 
and  found  on  them  oomprehenaiveprofeeli^ 
is  not  credible :  in  all  probadbttity,  his  fiist 
plans  were  limited  to  his  counnyuien. 
That  he  was  honest  in  his  seal  to  abolish 
idohitiy,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrhM^ 
ahhougfa  he  sought  to  obtain  this  object 
by  deception,  may  be  eaaly  beliefed,  if 
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we  remember  the  many  ezamplee  of  a 
simUar  incoDsiBteDcy  in  other  legislators 
and  religious  reformers.  Mohammed  be- 
gan his  pretended  mission  A.  D.  609,  in 
3ie  fortieth  year  of  his  1^.  He  first  con- 
vened his  wife  Khadijah,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  particulars  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  by  whom' he 
w  ds  declared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through 
her  instrumentality,  her  uncle  or  cousin 
^Varaka  was  gained,  who  is  said  to  have 
l>een  a  Christian,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These 
were  followed  by  Mohammed's  servant, 
Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom,  and 
by  his  young  nephew,  the  fiery  Ali.  Of 
great  importance  was  the  accession  of 
Abubeker,  a  man  of  estimable  character, 
who  stood  in  high  respect,  and  persuaded 
ten  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of 
Mecca  to  follow  his  example.  They  were 
all  instructed  by  Mohanmied  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Mam^  as  tlie  new  religion  was 
8tyled,which  were  promulf;ated  as  the  grad- 
ual revelations  of  the  divme  will,  through 
\he  angel  Gobriel,  and  were  collected  m 
the  Koran,  (q.  v.)  Three  years  passed  in 
the  quiet  dissemination  of  his  doctrines : 
'in  the  fourth,  Mohammed  invited  his  rel- 
atives of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  an  en- 
tertainment, openly  announced  to  them 
his  prophetic  roissioni  and  asked  which 
of  them  would  undertake  the  office  of  his 
vizier.  All  were  silent,  till  the  youthful 
Ali  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  infUct 
vengeance  on  aU  who  should  dare  to  op- 
pose his  master.  In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb, 
the  fiither  of  Ali,  dissuade  them  from  the 
midertaking.  But,  although  he  remained 
himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  new  doctrines,  by  protecting 
Mohammed  against  his  enemies^  and 
affording  him  refuge  in  timtae  of  danger. 
On  sevml  occasions  Mohammed  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with 
open  force,  and  compelled  to  change  his 
ivsidence ;  but  he  cmen  had  the  satis&c- 
tson  of  converting  his  Innerest  enemies. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office, 
he  sufiered  a  severe  loss  m  the  death  of 
Abu  Tal«b  and  his  faithful  Khadijah. 
Deprived  of  their  asnstanee,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  fi>r  a  time,  to  the  city  of 
Tayef.  On  the  other  handi,  he  was  read- 
ily received  by  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  kaaba,  and  gained  numerous  adhe- 
rents among  the  ramiliee  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  this  time  oceumd  Moham- 
med's ftmous  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven  on  the  beast  AJborak,  under  Ga- 
btiel's  guidance,  respecting   which   the 


Koran  contains  some  obscure  intimations. 
In  the  twelfth  year,  the  Islam  was  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 
(Vathreb),  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity 
to  the  prophet,  and  profiered  their  assist- 
ance. Mohammed  now  adopted  the  res- 
olution of  encountering  his  enemies  with 
force.  Only  the  more  exasperated  at  this, 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him': 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  he  lefl 
Mecca,  accompanied  by  Abubeker  alone, 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  not  far 
distant  Here  he  spent  three  days  undis- 
covered, after  whicn  he  arrived  aafely  at 
Medina,  but  not  without  danger.  This 
event, .  from  which  the  Mohammedans 
commence  their  era,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Hepra  (q.v.),  which  signifies 
JUghL  In  Medma,  Mohammed  met  with 
the  most  honorable  reception :  thither  he 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  adherents. 
Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  dignity,  married  Ayesha,  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker,  and,  as  the  number  of 
the  fiiithful  continued  to  increase,  declared 
his  resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
with  the  sword.  The  hopes  of  booty 
added  new  fervor  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
his  partisans.  Their  first  great  military 
exploit  was  the  spoiling  of  a  rich  caravan, 
led  by  Abu  Sopbian,  tiie  chief  of  the  Ko- 
reishites,  with  a  strong  guard.  Moham- 
med surprised  them,  with  an  inferior 
ibrce,  in  tne  valley  of  Beder,  and  inflicted 
on  them  a  total  defeat  He  took  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Other 
successful  enterprises  followed  ;  but,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hcgira,  Abu  Sophian, 
vrith  9000  soldiers,  attacked  Mohammed 
with  d50  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  fix>m 
Medina.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Moslems  were  utteriy  beaten, 
and  the  wounded  prophet  hardly  saved 
his  life.  This  misfortune  naturally  shook 
Ihe  authority  of  him  whose  pretended 
mission  from  God  shouM  have  secured 
hhn  the  victory.  But  by  attributing  the 
fault  to  the  sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  prom- 
ising the  slain  ,a  paradise  provided  with 
all  sensual  enjoyments,  and  mculeating  an 
unconditional  predestination,  he  succored 
in  restoring  his  tottering  credit  Good 
need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year, 
695,  when  Abu  Sophian  appeared  before 
Medina  with  10,000  men.    Mohanmied 

Kiidendy  limited  himself  to  the  defensive ; 
t  the  enemy  raising  the  siege,  afler 
twenty  days,  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
cord, Mohammed,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
divine  command,  led  his  piuty  against  the 
Jewish  race  of  Koreidha,  who  bad  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy.    After 
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twenty-five  days,  the  Jews  were  compel- 
led to  surrender  tlicir  chief  fortress  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  who  took  the  most 
bloody  revenge,  slaughtered  between  600 
and  700  men,  and  carried  away  the  wo-, 
men  and  children  into  captivity.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  also  took  Kh(fibar,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  this  unhappy  people.  It  is 
probable  that  the  many  murders  and  cru- 
elties practised  on  his  enemies  were  suffi- 
ciently justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  follow- 
era,  by  his  divine  mission ;  but  they  must 
have  been  highly  offended  by  the  viola- 
tion of  all  right  and  decency,  of  which  he 
was  guilty  in  his  passion  for  Zeinab,  the 
wife  of  his  emancipated  slave  and  adopted 
son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was 
introduced  into  the  Koran,  to  give  him 
power  to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  public- 
ly, without  regard  to  a  degree  of  relation- 
snip  which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held 
inviolable.  This  weakness,  with  resf)ect 
to  the  female  sex,  increased  with  the 
years  and  authority  of  Mohammed.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  wives,  whom  he  took 
at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  several 
transient  amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in 
his  own  laws,  and  always  justified  his  in- 
continepcy4)y  new  chapters  in  the  Koran. 
That  such  shameless  pretences  could  have 
any  effect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  people  than  his  own  tal- 
ents of  deception.  At  the  same  time,  his 
doctrines  and  authority  gained  ground 
among  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  expe- 
ditions of  his  officere  rarely  fiiiled  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  bootv.  He  was  him- 
self almost  worshipped  by  his  partisans. 
His  views,  meanwhile,  continued  to  ex- 
pand, and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal 
neighboring  princes,  particularly  Chosrou 
Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  Heraclius,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  Mokawkas,  ru- 
ler of  Eg}'pt,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Ara- 
bia, to  embrace  the  new  revelation  of 
the  divine  law,  made  through  him. 
The  manner  in  which  this  emliassy  was 
received  differed  according  to  the  power 
and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed, o'he  more  remote  and  powerful  gave 
no  heed  to  it:' on  the  contrary,  the  weaker 
and  nearer,  who  were  informed  of  his 
increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear  his 
arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to 
him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Meeca, 
thelioly  city,  which  was  in  a  high  degree 
the  object  of  the  adoration  of  the  Arabs. 
.He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the  head  of 


1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiting  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
The  Koreishites  opposed  his  eotnncef 
and  compelled  him  to  a  treaQr,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  He^ira.  For  three 
days  only,  he  and  his  partisans  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  devotions,  unarmed, 
in  the  kaaba;  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was 
to  withdraw.  He  succeeded,  bowerer, 
on  this  occasion,  in  converting  three  per- 
sons of  influence  among  the  Koreishites, 
who  had  afterwards  stiU  greater  renown 
among  the  Moslems — Caled,  Amru  and 
Othman.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Ile- 
gira,  a  Mohammedan  army,  under  Zeid's 
command,  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Muta,  in  Palestine,  where  the  governor 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  murdered  a 
Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid  was  slain,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  courage  of  Caled,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  obtained  the  appeHatioo  of 
"sword  of  God."  A  breach  qf  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  Koreishhes  gave  Mo- 
hammed the  desired  opportunity  to  lead 
against  Mecca  10,000  well-armed  sokiicrs, 
inspired  by  pious  zeal.  The  terrified  Ko- 
reishites made  little  resistance,  and  re- 
ceived life  and  liberty  only  on  condjtion 
that  they  embraced  the  Islam.  The  idob 
of  the  kaaba  were  demolished,  but  the  sa- 
cred touch  of  the  prophet  made  the  Utt*k 
stone  again  the  object  of  the  deepest  ven- 
eration. The  temple  became  the  prindpal 
sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  professors  alone  are  allowed  access 
to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  This  impor- 
tant event  took  place  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  Hegira.  The  destruction  of  some 
celebrated  idols,  and  the  subjugation  of 
various  Arab  tribes,  now  employed  the 
Moslem  arms.  In  the  valley  of  Honain, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  where  Mohammed 
incurred  ^nsox  pereonal  danger,  he  achiev- 
ed the  victory  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tions. The  following  year  the  Moham- 
medans call  the  <*year  of  embaatqes,'*  be- 
cause a  number  of  Arab  tribes  annocmced 
by  deputies  their  submission  and  conver- 
sion. At -the  head  of  90,000  men,  amonc 
whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  Mohanuned 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  the  hostile 
plans  ot  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He 
marched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  halfway  to 
Damascus,  but  returned  to  Medina,  and 
contented  himself  with  summoniDg  the 
emperor  in  vmting  to  embrace  his  doc- 
trines. After  his  return,  he  promu^ted 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revok^  all 
regulations  in  fiivor  of  idolaten^  and  de- 
clared all  the  compacts  concluded  with 
them  DulL    He  might  now  be  regarded  as 
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r  of  the  whole  of  Anbio,  although 
aJJ  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  received 
hia  religion.    He  allowed  the  Christians  a 
free  exercise  of  their  worship  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.    In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertoolc   his 
farewell  {Hlgrimage  to  Mecca.    On  this 
occasion,  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
utmost  splendor,  and  attended  by  90,000, 
6r,  as  some  say,  150,000  friends.     This 
was  the  last  important  event  of  his  life. 
He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Medina, 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.    Of  all  his  wives,  the  first 
alone  bore  him  children,  of  whom  only 
his  daudbter  Fatima,  wife  of  Ali,  survived 
him.     The   Mohammedan   writers  un- 
doubtedly exaggerate  the  corporeal  and 
mental  endowments  of  their  prophet :  it  is, 
however,  very  credible,  that  there  was  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  he  united  much   natural  elo- 
quence with  a  decisive  and  enterprising 
mind.    Bv  these  gifts,  he  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  i^ve  his  equals,  and 
gaining  confidence  and  popularity.    Com- 
pared with  his  countrymen,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  compared  with  other  le^lators 
and  monarchs,  he  holds  but  an  inferior 
rank.    Whether  he  himself  believed  what 
he  promulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer.    Most  proba- 
bly he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
inspired  b^  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so 
entirely  blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means 
of  making  his  doctrines  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  of  confirming  his  domin- 
ion over  their  minds.    Thence  the  fabri- 
cation of  his  interview  with  the  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  thence  his  visionary  journey  through 
the  seven  heavens  of  pandise ;  thence  his 
indulgence   of  the   sensual   deures   of 
a  sensual  people.    The  first  tenet  of  his 
creed  was^  ^  Allah  alone  is  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  prophet"    At  the  same 
time,  Moses  and  Christ  were  reflarded,  in 
his  system,  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  former  times,  and  he  by  no  ineans  de- 
nied the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  histo- 
ries and  revelations  of  ancient  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  he  onl^  believed 
to  be  corrupted.     The  paradise  which 
he  promised  to  his  fiiithful  adherents  was 
a  heaven  of  sensual  ptoasure ;  he  himself 
perhaps^nticipated  no  other.    His  moral- 
ity was  compiled  ftom  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.    The  &ithful  ado- 
ration of  Allah  as  the  only  God,  unwaver- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
prophet,  the  necessiw  of  prayer,  charity  to 


the  poor,  purificationi^  abstinence  from 
forbidden  enjoyments  (especially  finom 
strong  drinks — this  prohibition  was  caused 
by  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  his  ad- 
herents)^ bravery,  upholding  even  to  death 
the  cause  of  God,  and  entire  resiffnation 
to  unavoidable  fate,  are  the  chief  points 
of  his  morel  system.  Of  solemnities^ 
fiists  and  usages  such  a  religion  for  a  sen- 
sual people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  was  unquestionably  a  political 
measure,  in  order  to  sanctify  for  ever  the 
original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to  secure 
permanendy  the  political  and  religiouiB 
importance  of  Arabia.  These  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  Koran,  to  which  vras 
soon  after  added  a  second  collection, — 
Sunna  (second  book  of  the  rules  of  life, 
founded  on  Mohammed's  example).  But 
all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  lat- 
ter: those  who  do,  are  therefore  called 
Simnifes,  One  of  the  principal  means  of 
the  rapid  and  extensive  dimision  of  his 
doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all  who 
did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  ms  history 
any  traces  of  lus  having  made  use  of  wo- 
men for  promoting  his  plans,  although  he 
allowed  polygamy,  vrith  some  restrictions, 
and  concubinage  without  any  bounds. 
That  he  persuaded  his  first  wile  that  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  he  had  were 
celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procur- 
ed him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of 
this  fable,  seems  to  be  a  tale,  devised  by 
his  Christian  opponents,  to  expose  tfa« 
prophet  to  contempt  Certain  it  is  that 
ne  himself  declared  he  did  not  work  mir- 
acles. His  disciples,  nevertheless,  ascribe 
to  him  the  most  absurd  miracles ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  part  of  the  moon  fell  into  his 
sleeves,  and  that  he  threw  it  back  to  the 
heavens;  that  stones,  trees  and  animals 
proclaimed  him  aloud  tq  be  the  prophet 
of  God,  &c. ;  but  of  sMch  fables  we  find 
abundance  in  the  legends  of  the  Christian  ' 
saints.  In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be 
compared  with  the  divine '  Founder  of 
Christiani^.  His  system  has  been  widely 
propagated  in  Asia  and  Afiica.  The  lev^ 
erence  which  the  fiuthful  Moslems  pay  to 
the  prophet,  and  aD  that  is  connected 
witii  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as 
sreat  as  the  reverence  of  relics  has  ever 
been  in  Christendom:  thus,  for  example, 
the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
kaaba,  and,  in  the  territory  of  Mecca,  an 
enormous  number  of  doves,  which  must 
noc  even  be  scared  from  the  fields,  much 
leas  be  kiQed,  because  they  are  thougfif 
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to  be  descended  frqiA  the  dove  that  ap- 
proached the  ear  of  Mohammed,  are  ob- 
jects of  the  moet  sacred  reverence.  But 
the  wonder-lovinj^  populace  alone  gives 
credence  to  the  fable  that  Mohammed's 
coffin  is  suspended  in  the  air:  on  the 
contrary,  he  lies  buried  at  Medina,  where 
he  died,  and  an  urn,  enclosed  in  the  holy 
chapel,  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  ■ 
surrounded  with  iron  treltis  work,  and  is 
accessible  to  no  one.  The  (so  called )  Tu- 
tamerU  of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work 
of  later  tiroes.  Mohammed's  doctrines 
have  given  rise  to  many  sects,  amonff 
which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  the  chief 
ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
(See  HisL  of  Mthammedaninn,  &c.,  by 
Charles  Mills ;  also  the  articles  Korauy  and 
hlam,) 

Mohammed  II,  Turkish  emperor,  sur- 
named  Buiuk,  thf  Great,  bom  at  Adriano- 

ee  in  1430,  succeeded  his  father,  Amumth 
,  in  1451.  He  renewed  the  peace  made 
by  his  predecessor  with  tlie  Greek  empe- 
ror, but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople.  The  Chrisiian 
powera  in  Europe  remained  quiet  specta- 
tors. April  6, 1453,  Mohammed  ap|)eared 
before  Constantinople,  to  which  he  laid 
siege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers^ 
and  by  water  with  300  gallevs  and  200 
small  vessels.  The  besieged  bad  drawn 
strong  iron  chains  befbre  tlie  harbor,  and 
made  a  brave  renstance,  though  they  had 
but  about  10,000  men  ta  oppose  so  great  a 
force.  But  Mohammed,  having  contrived 
to  get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the 
harbor,  and  cansed  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  constructed  and  occupied  with  cannon, 
the  Greeks  were  overcome,  after  a  defence 
of  53  days,  and  the  empire  came  to  its 
end.  The  citv  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
29th  May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The 
emperor  Constantine  Palseologus  fdl,  at  the 
commencement  cf  the  assault,  sword  in 
band.  In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest  of 
the  city  was  completed.  The  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  cruelty  and  ex- 
cess. During  the  sack,  a  young  princess 
named  Irene,  was  brought  to  Mohammed, 
and  for  three  days  he  compelled  her  to 
satisfy  his  passion.  Some  janizaries 
murmured,  and  a  vizier  even  daim  to  re- 
prove him.  Mohammed  immediately 
sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the  hair, 
and  murdered  her  before  the  discontented, 
with  the  words  **  Thus  Mohammed  deals 
with  love."  When  he  entered  the  city, 
he  found  it  desolate ;  but  as  be  desi^neid 
it  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  erapu«,  he 


strove  to  attnct  new  inhabitantB  by  prom- 
ising the  Greeks  fiiU  refigioiis  liberty,  and 
permitting  them  to  choose  a  new  patri- 
arch, whose  dignity  he  himself  increased. 
Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
again  flourishing.  He  restored  the  fbiti- 
fications,  and,  for  greater  security,  caused 
the  forts  callcNi  the  DardanelUg  (q.  t.)  to  be 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  HeUesponL 
Mohammed  punmed  bis  conquests,  which 
were  checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderiwg, 
prince  of  Albania,  who  was  fiivored  1^ 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 
The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  widi 
him,  but  after  Scanderbeg's  death,  in  1466^ 
soon  subjugated  all  Alboinia.  His  further 
advances  into  Hungary  were  prevented  by 
the  celebrated  John  Hunniades,  who  obfic- 
ed  him,  in  1456,  to  ruse  the  siege  of  Bd- 
grade,  in  which  he  had  lost  2^000  men, 
and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded. 
The  son  of  the  great  Hunniades,  king  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  fiorn 
Hungary,  and  even  took  from  them  JBos- 
nia.  On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed  con- 
quered, in  a  short  time,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  all  Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  irisnds 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  onpire 
of  the  Comneni,  established  in  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  13th  century,  at  Trelri8ond,oa 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Christian 
powen  began  to  be  appreheonve  of  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and,  at  die  instiga- 
tion of  pope  Pius  II,  in  1459,  a  cmssde 
against  the  Turks  was  resolved  upon  « 
Mantua,  which  was  never,  however,  exe- 
cuted, on  account  of  the  bad  constitutioa 
of  most  of  the  European  states^  From 
the  republic  of  Venice  Mohammed  Xjok 
Negropont,  in  1470.  He  also  stripped 
them  of  other  possessions,  and  took  CaA 
flpom  the  Genoese,  in  1474.  Frequeot 
wan  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against 
the  Christian  powers.  In  14c0,  he  slack- 
ed the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  knights,  with  great  loss.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  tookOtnui- 
to,  and  would  probably  have  pursued  his 
conquests  in  this  country  but  for  his  death, 
in  1481,  on  an  ex|)edition  against  Penis. 
Durinff  his  reign  of  30  years,  he  had  con- 
quered 12  kingdoms  and  upwards  of  900 
cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordered  the  words 
to  be  aflixed,  **  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy,"  probably  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  successors.  His  chaiacter 
was  distinguished  by  talents,  ambition, 
courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgiaeed  by 
cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensualiitv,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  laws.  He  spoke  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, and  Penian ;  underMood  Latin ;  drew 
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and  painted ;  had  a  knowledfe  of  geogra- 
phy and  m^thematicfl,  aod  of  &e  history  of 
the  creat  men  of  antiquity.  In  short,  he 
wouki  have  been  a  hero^  had  not  his  cni- 
eities  blackened  his  reputation.  Policy 
sometimes  icept  in  check  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character ;  but  he  was  too  often  the 
slave  of  paasioiis,  though  all  the  craelties 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited. 

Mohammed  IV,  bom  in  1642,  was  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seren  yean, 
his  fiither,  Ibrahim;  having  been  murdered 
in  an  insurrection  of  the  janizaries.  His 
grandmother,  an  ambitious  woman,  roan- 
aged  \he  government,  but  perished  in  a 
revolution  of  the  seraglio.  The  celebrated 
grand-vizier  Mohammed  Kuperii  (or  Ku- 
prill)  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  To  this  great  minister,  and 
to  his  equally  great  son  and  successor,  the 
Turkish  empire  was  indebted  for  the  con- 
sequence which  it  maintained  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Mohammed  was 
himself  an  insignificant  personage,  whose 
principal  paaaion  was  the  chase.  Kuper^ 
li  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  internal  tranouillity  of  the  em- 
pire, to  which  he  sacrinced  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  war  begun  in  1645 
against  the  Venetians,  mainly  respecting 
the  island  of  Candia,  was,  therefore,  but 
weakly  pvoeecuted.  But,  in  1667,  Ach- 
met  Kuperii,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish 
^neral8,undertook  the  fiimous  siege  of  this 
island  (see  Candia)^  which  lasted  two  yean 
and  four  months.  The  capitulation  was 
8i|ned  September  5, 1669,  at  the  same  time 
¥nth  the  terms  of  peace^between  Venice 
and  the  Turks.  A  war  had  already  broken 
out  (1660)  with  the  emperor  Leopoki,  on 
account  of  Transylvania.  The  Turks  had 
made  considerable  progren  in  Hungary, 
when  they  were  totally  defeated,  August 
3, 1664,  by  Montecuccoli,  at  St  GothanL 
NevertheleflB,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  emperor  accepted  the  disadvantageous 
truce  of  Temeswar,  of  20  day^jiroSered 
by  the  Turks.  Never  had  the  Turks  ap- 
proached so  near  the  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many as  now.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Poland  jjmder  king  Michael,  and 
the  dismrbances  of  the  Cossacks,  gave  oc- 
casion, in  1672,  to  a  war  of  the  Turki 
against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase 
peace  on  ignominious  conditions.  But  the 
great  Pol£h  general  John  Sobieski  re- 
venffed  the  ignominy  of  his  nation  by  a 
decisive  victory  at  Cboezim,  in  1673,  and, 
ih  1676^  obtained  from  the  Turks  an  hon- 
orable peace.  Sobieski  also  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  rahef  of  Vienna, 
which  was  besieged  for  nan  than  mx 


weeks  by  the  grand  yizier  Kara  Musta- 
pha,  with  200,000  men,  in  the  war  caused, 
in  1683,  by  the  malcontents  in  Hungary. 
The  Turks  were  attacked  in  their  camp^ 
September  2,  by  the  aUied  Christian  army, 
and  defeated,  with  extraordinary  loss.  The 
grand-vizier  atoned  for  his  ill  success 
with  his  life.  The  emperor,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alli- 
ance against  the  Turks,  who  suffered  losses 
in  every  quarter: — ^for example,  thev  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Mohacz  by  Charles^ 
duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these  misfw- 
tunes  were  attributed  to  the  efieminacy 
and  inactivi^  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed 
IV,  he  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  died,  in 
prison,  in  1691. 

Mohammed  Ali  (also  Mshemmed  Ali) 
Pacha,  viceroy  of  Eg3rpt,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  was  bom  at  Cavala,  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  year  1769.  By  his  boldness^ 
sapcity  and  courase,  he  has  raised  him- 
seu*  from  an  humble  station  to  that  of  a 
sovereign,  before  whom  Arabia  and  Nubia 
tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
master,  the  Porte.  He  has  ruled  Egypt 
since  1806,  on  European  principles.  From 
his  youth,  Mohammed  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary penetration,  uncommon  dexteri^ 
in  all  bodily  exereises,  and  a  fieiy  ambi- 
tion. The  Turkish  governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common 
education,  and  then  an  office  and  a  rich 
wife.  RMding  and  writii^g  he  learnt  after 
he  had  become  a  pacha.  A  merehant  of 
MarBeilles,  named  Lion,  who  hved  in  Ca- 
vala, and  was  his  patron,  inspved  him  with 
an  inclination  towards  the  French,  and 
with  religious  tolerance.  On  this  ac- 
count the  residence  of  strancen  in  Egypt 
has  been  facilitated.  In  1820,  the  viceroy 
pave  the  family  of  Lion  proofe  oflys  grat- 
itude. His  first  employment  was  the  to- 
bacco trade,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
great  commercial  enterprises,  extrading 
even  to  India.  His  first  camnaign  was  in 
Egypt,  against  the  French  (loOO),  as  com- 
mander-in-chief {hMashi)  of  toe  contin- 
gent of  Cavala.  The  capitan  pacha, 
who  was  a  wimess  of  his  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Rahmanieh  against  seneral  La- 
grange, elevated  him  to  a  YuAer  poet,  in 
which  he  also  acqjuired  the  mvor  of  the 
Albanian  troops.  He  established  his  rep- 
utatipn  as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of 
the  pachas  with  the  mamelukes,  after  the 
French  had  abandoned  Ecypt  in  1802; 
but  soon  after  the  ffovernor  became  jealous 
of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  him,  obtained  his  appowtment  as 
pacha  of  Saloniki.  Mohammed's  influ- 
ence was  already  so  great,  that  the  uihab- 
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of  C$ko  took  arms  in  his  fitvor,  and 
uleoiM  and  aheikB  repraaeiited  by 
iflento  to  the  divan  of  Conatantinople,  that 
Mohammed  alone  was  able  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquiUily  to  Egypt,  which  the 
governor  Khundud  Pacha  plundered  and 
oppreaaed.  At  the  same  tune,  ihey  oon- 
fened  on  hun  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
the  prudent  Mohammed  refiiaed  the  ex- 
ternal dignitiea  of  the  office,  although  in 
secret  he  directed  affiurs.  At  length  the 
Porte  (April  1, 1806)  confirmed  him  os  gov- 
emor  of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  padia  of  three  tails.  He  main- 
tained hinwelf  in  this  office  by  the  attach- 
Bsent  of  the  Albanians  and  the  influence 
of  France,  when  the  Porte  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  English  to  appoint,  in  his 
stead,  the  mameluke  EIfy  Bey,  governor 
of  Egypt  Mohammed  soon  restored  the 
distneted  oouatrv  to  order,  accustomed 
the  undisciplined  troops  to  obedience, 
and  compelled  the  English,  who,  in 
March,  1807,  had  occupied  Alexandria, 
after  several  battlee,  to  leave  Egypt  in 
September.  He  then  reduced  the  mame- 
luke beys  to  sub^jeetion,  and,  in  March, 
1811,  on  a  festive  occasion,  perfidiously 
murdered  470  of  them ;  the  rest  virere 
decapitated.  Tl^  were  accused  of  se- 
cret plots.  The  French  mamelukes  alone 
remained  unmolested.  (See  JMoMiekiftM.) 
From  this  time  tranquulity  reigned  in 
ElE^pt.  The  oan^aicn  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
the  aeeond  son  of  uie  viceroy  (the  first 
died  in  the  field),  against  the  Wahabees, 
in  18ie,  had  a  successfiil  issue;  he  de- 
prived that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  l>erayeh,in  1818^ 
and  sent  their  leaders  prisoners  to  Con- 
atantinople. The  expedition  to  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  in  1821,  which  the  French  trav- 
eller Cailliaud  (see  Meroi)  accompanied, 
in  the  expectation  of  discovering  gold 
mines,  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  viceroy.  At  the  same  time  Moham- 
med directed  the  internal  administmtion 
ofaffidrs.  Annies  and  fleets,  foitifications, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  were 
established  upon  the  Europesn  plan ;  tele- 
graphs and  Congreve  rockets  were  pre- 
pared ;  the  ulemas  were  transformed  into 
paid  officeiB;  agriculture  was  extended, 
ifae  laoes  of  sheep  and  homes  improved  ; 
commerce  and  manufiustures  flourished; 
Euiopeans  were  protected  and  rewarded, 
and  learned  tiaveUen  encouraged,  is- 
mael Qibntoar  and  others  were  sent,  in 
1818,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  aUi- 
;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug^ 
Gaiio  vrith  Alexandria;  olive 


and  mulbeny  tiees,  hidieiso  unknown  in 
Esypt,  were  planted,  sugar  refineries^  and 
SBE|>ed«  mannfiirtnries^  and  cannon  foun- 
deries  established,  quarantine  nifea  and 
vaccination  intooduced,  schools  ibunded, 
dtc<— The  British,  French  and  other  na- 
tions now  sought  die  fiiendship  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Porte  was  terrified  at  his 
power,  as  he  had,  during  the  struggle  with 
the  Greeks,  established  himself  in  Candia. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  against  the  Greeks  in  1894;  but 
he  sent  lus  son  Ibrahim,  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  of  Ifi^DOO  men,  together  with  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  lamael  Gib- 
raltar, who  was  to  conquer  the  Morea,  and 
establish  a  negro  colony  ther&  The  lat- 
ter, with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  delesied 
in  several  naval  actions,  in  Sepnomber, 
1894,  by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and 
Ganaris,  the  commander  of  the  fire-ships; 
but  a  second  Ecyptian  expedition  suc- 
ceeded, in  Bfar^  1825,  in  effecting  a 
landing  at  Motion,  and  captnsed  Navanpo^ 
Tripolizza,'and  other  places.  Ifanhim 
then  bid  waste  the  Mores,  and  aeot  ks  in- 
habitants ss  daves  to  Egypt  In  October, 
1837,  a  third  expedition  or  the  vloeroy  was 
bkickaded  in  the  harixir  of  Nnvaiino  by 
the  English  adnural  Codrington  and  the 
French  admiral  De  Rigny,  in  consequence 
of  the  treatv  of  July  6,  1827,  and  it  wu 
required  of  the  viceroy  fajjr  the  allied  pow- 
ers, that  he  shouM  refnun  fimm  every  aet 
of  hostility  towards  Greece.  The  com- 
bined Turicish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
shortiy  after  destroyed  at  this  place.  (See 
JVbsoriiio.) — ^Mohammed  is,  in  realiQr,  the 
sovereign  of  Ef^pt,  tiiough  be  preserves 
the  external  manes  of  respect  towarda  die 
gnmd  seignior.  He  is  a  despot,  and  is 
oUiged  to  ne  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
possesses  political  knowled^  and  ofien 
exhibits  magnaninuty.  He  is  the  absolute 
lord  of  the  soil  and  all  its  produetioosL 
He  holds  the  monopoly  of  theproduciionB 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goods 
whicn  pass  Arouxh  Egypt;  only  a  few 
houses,  designated  by  himself,  are  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  the  commeree.  The 
purchase  <»  ships  of  war  in  Fnuice,and 
his' expeditions  against  the  Morea,  ex- 
faausiea  his  tressures,  and  caused  oppras- 


In  Egypt,  he  protects  the 
Greeks  ss  well  as  Qie  Franks ;  he  causes 
young  Turin  to  be  educated  in  Paris  in 
the  JSuropean  manner;  the  Christisne 
possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no  se- 
curity fiir  the  permsnence  of  his  phns. 
Ibrahim  himself,  appears  not  to  approve 
of  his  fioher^  prmec^  of  colonixationand 
dviKsalion.    Had  Mohammed  Ali  never 
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been  stained  with  treacheiy  and  murder, 
he  would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the 
second  Saladin  of  Egypt. — See  Mengin's 
ISstairt  dt  PEgypte  sous  le  Gmwememeni 
de  MohammedMyy  etc  (Pari8»  1823, 2  vols.) ; 
Histairt  de  la  lU^hUraiwn  de  VEgypte,  by 
Pkmat,  a  stafF-omcer  in  the  pacha's  ser- 
vice (Geneva,  1630) ;  the  travels  of  Mad- 
den, Lushington,  Hanniker,  Minutoli,  &c. 
Mohammed  has  a  grandson,  whom  he  is 
careiully  educating,  and  two  married 
daughters.  (See  the  articles  Egypt^  JVU- 
bia,  Wahabees,  Greece,  Revolution  of).  In 
1827,  he  had  twelve  regiments  organized, 
clothed  in  uniform,  and  armed  uler  the 
European  manner,  each  regiment  con- 
sisting of  4000  men.  They  were  raised 
by  impreasroent,  fiom  the  Arabs  and 
peasantry. 

Mohammed,  Sheik ;  the  founder  of  the 
famous  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  derive 
their  appellation  firom  Abd  el  Wahab,  the 
father  of  Mohammed.  (For  an  account 
of  him,  see  the  artiole  Wahabees.) 
Mohammedan  Era.  (See  Epoch.) 
Mohawk  ;  a  large  branch  of  the  Hudson 
or  North  river  of  New  Yoric,  which  rises 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Oneida  county, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  to 
which  place  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  then 
turns  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  between  Troy 
and  Waterford,  after  a  course  of  about 
135  miles.  Its  source  is  witliin  a  short 
distance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Ontario ; 
and  fix>m  Rome  it  winds  along  through  a 
deep  valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by 
high  and  broken  hills,  and  in  others  by 
extensive  and  very  valuable  alluvial  tracts. 
The  stream  of  the  Mohawk  is  unequal, 
with  many  breaks  and  rapids,  and  two 
^  considerable  falls.  The  folk>wing  esti- 
mates are  from  SpafTord's  Gazetteer  of 
New  York :— From  Rome  to  Utica,  16i 
miles,  is  a  descent  of  26  feet ;  Utico.  to 
the  German  flats,  16  miles,  19^  feet ;  Ger- 
man flats  capal  to  head  of  Little  falls,  6 
miles,  42  feet;  Little  fidls  to  Palatine 
bridge,  19j|  miles,  34  feet ;  Palatine  bridge 
to  Schenectady,  40  miles,  76^  feet;  Sche- 
nectady to  head  of  Cahoos,  or  Cohoes, 
ftlb,  12  miles;  fiills  70  feet;  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson,  2  miles,  is  a  descent  of 
about  70  feet  With  the  aid  of  canals,  the 
Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to 
Rome ;  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation principally  by  feeding  the  nume- 
rous canals  which  cross  it  or  range  near 
lib  bordem.  It  is  remaricably  well  adapted 
for  supplying  water-power  for  all  manu- 
ftetunngpurpom.  The  land  on  its  bor- 
den  is  very  rich.     It  ia  excellent   for 


wheat,  and  good  also  for  all  common  pur- 
poses of  agriculture. 

Mohawks;  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  (afterwards  Six)  Nations.  jSee 
hvquois.)  With  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
racy, they  adhered  to  the  British  interest 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  lefl 
the  coantry,  on  its  termination,  fot  Cana- 
da, where  lands  were  assigned  them  on 
the  Grand  river.  Their  village  is  com- 
posed of  houses  built  of  iogs,  with  few  of 
the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  The 
Mohawks  lived  originally  on  the  river 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  courajife  and  ferocity. 
Brandt  was  a  Mohawk  chieftain. 

Mohicans,  or  Mqheoans;  a  tribe  of  ' 
Indians  formeriy  occupying  the  western 
parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
(See  Iroquois.) 

Mors,  Frederic,  professor  of  mineralo- 
cy  at  Vienna,  was  bom  in  Anhalt-Bem- 
berg,  about  1774,  and  was  destined  for  a 
mercantile  career,  which,  however,  his  in- 
clination for  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
mathematical,  induced  him  to  abandon. 
After  studying  two  years  at  Halle,  he  went 
to  Freiberg  in  1796,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Wemerian  geognosy, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  practical 
mining.  In  1802,  Mobs  went  to  Vienna, 
and  there  drew  up  (1804)  a  description  of 
Van  der  Null's  mineraloeical  cabinet,  in 
which  appear  the  genns  of  his  method,  as 
afterwards  developed  in  his  later  works. 
His  zeal  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  led 
him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810 — 11, 
the  Austrian  government  empfeyed  him 
in  similar  expeditions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Gratz,  the  professorship  of  min- 
eralogy was  conferred  on  Mobs,  who  con- 
tinued to  lecture  there  until  1818,  when 
he  made  a  tour  through  Great  Britain,  and 
examined  the  mines  of  that  country.  His 
Versuch  einer  EUemeniarmethode  zur  NbAur- 
kistorisehen  BesHmmung  der  MmeraHen 
had  been  published  m  18ia  In  Edin- 
burgh, he  renewed  his  acqutuntance  with 
Jameson  (g.  v.),  who  had  studied  with 
him  at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to 
entertain  views  similar  to  his  own  on  the 
subject  of  the  natural  history  of  m'merals* 
In  the  same  year  (181&),  Mobs  was  ap- 
pomted  royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Frei- 
berg, and,  in  1826,  was  created  professor 
of  Siat  science  at  Vienna.  The  principal 
works  of  Mobs  are  his  C^uarakUris^ 
des  Miiwhiskr.  Mnertdsysiems  (Dresden, 
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1890;  new  edition,  1831),  and  OnmdriM 
der  Mmeralogie  (1822— &).    (See  Mme- 

ioino&s,  or  Moed'or,  or  Moeda  ;  a 
\\d  coin  formerly  used  in  Portugal 
from  169a->1722)  of  die  value  of  six 
dollars. 

Moines,  Deo,  the  largest  western  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Mis- 
souri, enters  the  Mississippi  in  about  lati- 
tude 40°.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at  ils 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  miles 
lonff,  and  navigable  for  boats  for  300  miles. 
MoiRA,  Earl  of.  (See  Hastiing9,  FVanr 

Of.) 

MoiTTE,  Jean  GuiUaume,  a  French 
statuary,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a 
family  which  produced  several  distin- 
guished engravers  and  architects,  and  early 
oisplayed  so  much  talent  for,  dmwing,  that 
Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in 
Paris,  requested  that  he  might  receive  the 
young  artist  as  a  pupil.  In  1768,  Moitte 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglecting 
the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1773,  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  national  instimte,  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napole- 
on, and  died  m  1810.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  correctness  of  design,  ele- 
vated conception,  beauty  of  proportion, 
variety  of  expression,  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  A  stame  of  a  aatMtaUur  (1783) ; 
the  bass-reliefi  of  several  of  the  barnera  of 
Paris;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pan- 
theon^ representing  the  country  crowning 
the  civic  and  warlike  virtues  (destroyed 
afler  the  restoration,  when  the  Pantheon 
was  conseerated  as  the  church  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve); that  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix; 
several  bass-reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  repre- 
senting the  muse  of  history,  with  Moses 
and  Numa;  warriors  devotioiff  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
— are  among  his  principal  productions. 

MoLA,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lu- 
giuio  in  1609.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
cavalier  D'Arpino  and  of  Albani.  On 
leaving  the  last  master,  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  studied  under  Guercino,  perfecting 
himself  in  coloring  firom  the  productions 
of  the  Venetian  schooL  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  painted  several  scriptural  pieces 
for  popes  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VII, 
of  which  that  of  Joseph  discovering  him- 
self to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the 
most  esteemed.  He  is  still  more  distin- 
guished as  a  landscape  painter,  for  his  va^ 
ried  composition  and  vigcvous  touch.  In 
166£s  he  received  an  invitatioD  to  the 


court  of  Louis  XIV,  with  which  he  w^s 
about  to  complv,  when  a  sudden  disorder 
carried  him  o£  There  was  another  M^ 
la  {<Min  Bapfutf),  said  by  some  to  be  his 
brother,  who  acquired  some  reputatioD  in 
history  and  landscape;  but  Jie  is  much 
inferior  to  the  preceding. 

MpiiAi,  James  de,  the  last  grand-master 
of  the  order  of  the  kni^ts  Templan,  of 
the  family  of  the  lords  of  Longwic  and 
of  Raon.  He  was  admitted  into  the  order 
about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  William 
de  Beaujeu,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  office  of  grand-master.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Templars,  their  pride 
and  their  dissolute  mann»»,  created  them 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  led  to  their 
,  destruction.  In  1307,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  general  arrest  of  the  knigfatt 
throughout  Fiance.  They  were  accused  of 
heresy,  impiety,  and  other  revolting  crimes. 
Fifty-seven  were  burnt  in  4311,  and  tiie 
order  was  abolished  the  blowing  year, 
by  the  council  of  Vienne.  -'Molai,  i^  his 
companions,  Guy  Dauphin  of  Auveigoe 
and  Hugh  de  Peralde,  was  detained  in 
prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  their  tria\ 
took  place  before  commissioners  appoint- 
ed  by  the  pope ;  and,  confessing  thdr 
crimes,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
sedusiott.  Molai  and  Guy,  having  subse- 
auently  retracted  their  ccmfessions,  wfaicfa 
tne^  had  made  in  the  hope  of  oUaimiiff 
'  their  fiieedom,  were  executed  as  relapsed 
heretics.  They  perished  in  the  flames  si 
Paris,  March  18, 1314,  declaring  theur  in- 
nocence to  the  last.  (See  TemifXanJ) 

MoLAA  Teeth.    (See  3\selft.) 

M0I4ASSES,  or  Melassbs  ;  tlie  liquid  or 
imcrystellizable  part  of  the  juice  of  die 
sugar-cane,  which  separates  fiom  the 
granidated  part  or  supar.  (See  Sugar.)  ^ 
The  name  is  also  apphed  to  the  similar* 
portion  of  any  other  vegetable  juice  from 
which  sugar  is  obtained. 

Moldac  ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  wliicfa 
rises  in  the  B6hinerwald  (Bohemian  for- 
est), flows  north  through  Bohemia,  I7 
Bud  weis  and  Prague,  and  empties  into  the 
Elbe  opposite  to  Melnik,  and  thus  fumidbes 
Bohemia  a  communication  with  the  North 
sea.  A  proiectveas  formed  for  unitiDg 
the  Moldau,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the 
Danube ;  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  through  the  mountains,  a  rail- 
road has  been  considered  a  more  practica- 
ble undertakinj^.    (See  AualtruL) 

Moldavia  (in  German,  «MoMeM,*  Turic- 
ish,  Bogditm) ;  a  province  of  the  OttMAn 
empire,  with  the  title  of  prtndpo^i^  ex- 
tending fjfom  lat.  4y  liy,  to  4ff»  y  N.,  and 
from  Ion.  as»  UK  to  28*'  9(y  £.;  bounded 
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on  the  east  by  the  Ruanan  province  of 
fienarabia,  fiiom  which  it  is  separaied  by 
the  PrUtb,  on  the  south  by  Bulearia  and 
Walachia,  and  on  the  west  by  Transylvar 
nia ;  superficial  extent,  17,000  square 
miles;  population  difierently  stated  at 
fh>m  360,000  to  500,000.  Previously  to 
the  treaty  of  1812;  it  extended  eastward 
to  the  Dniester,  with  a  superficial  area  of 
about  d4,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000.  The  western  part  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  branches  of  the 
Carpathian  chain  projecting  towards  the 
interior;  the  southern  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  winters  are  severe;  the  heat  is  neat 
in  summer,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  war  and  an  oppressive 
government  have  prevented  it  from  being 
well  cultivated.  Corn,  finits,  wine,  honey, 
wax,  and  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality, 
are  among  the  principal  productions ; 
the  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines  are  not 
worked  ;  mineral  salt  and  salt-petre  are 
>  produced  in  large  quantities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
ase,  and  immense  numbers  of  horses, 
bmck  catde,  sheep  and  swine  are  raised 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  horses  are  strong, 
active  and  gentle,  and  10,000  have  been 
exported  aimualW  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  cattle  are  of'^an  exceUent  quality,  and 
have  been  sent  generally  to  Poland  and 
Russia.  The  inhabitants  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Greek  church.  The  Mol- 
davians are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  JDacians,  whose  country 
they  occupy,  of  Roman  colonists,  and  of 
the  Sclavonians,  who  conquered  Molda- 
via. Their  language  is  a  corrupt  Latin, 
mixed  ^th  Sclavonic.  They  call  them- 
^Ives  Rumunij  or  Rumniagtij  probably  a 
corruption  of  Bomanu  They  are  describ- 
ed as  i^orant,  indolent,  treacherous  and 
vindictive ;  although  not  slaves,  they  have 
always  been  the  subjectB  of  the  sevierest 
oppression.  The  different  profesBions 
and  trades  are  almost  entirely  in  tl^  hands 
of  Armenians,  Jews,  Italians  and  Rus- 
fliansL  The  capital  of  the  province  is 
Jassy  (q.  v.V  which  is  also  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see ;  Okna  and  Galacz  are  the  other 
principal  towns ;  the  Pruth  and  the  Se- 
retb,  both  emptying  into  the  Danube,  are 
the  chief  rivers.  Moklavia  has  generally 
shared  the  fate  of  Walachia,  wim  which, 
under  the  Romans,  it  formed  the  province 
of  Dacia  Transalpina  (beyond  the  Carpa- 
thian). Bogjden,  a  Walachian  chief^ 
established  fimself  in  the  country  in  the 
twelfUi  century,  and  from  him  it  was 
called  BogdkmOf  but  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  MoUaviOy^nm  the  river  Md- 


dava,ahnaichoftheSeretb.  AMionghthe 
Walachians  and  Moldavians  were  of  the 
same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  were  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  formed  two  independent  states.  (See 
fValaehuu)  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  rix- 
teenm  century,  became  a  dependant  of 
Turkey.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  retam  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  the 
fhee  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  ap- 
point their  way  wode,  or  horoodar.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cenmry,  the 
Porte  assumed  the  nffht  of  appointing  the 
hoepodar,  and  from  that  time  the  dignity 
was  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  practised  every  means  of  ex- 
tortion upon  the  inhabitants.  In  1812, 
'  the  region  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Pruth 
was  ceded  to  Russia.  In  1821,  the  hoe- 
podar Michael  Suzzo,  a  Greek,  received 
the  Greek  insursentB  with  open  arms,  simI 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  Turkish 
armies  were  poured  into  the  unhap- 
py province,  which  became  a  scene 
of  the  most  baitwrous  atrocities.  (See 
Greece,  RevchUion  ofy  and  IPWtlanfc').  It 
was  not  evacuated  until  1896,  after  the 
most  pressing  demands  of  Rusraa.  It  was 
tiien  stipulated  that  the  hospodara  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Boyards,  from  their  own 
number,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828,  the  Rusfflans  occupied  Moldavia 
without  resBBtance.  By  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  1829,  it  is  provided  that  the 
hoqpodar  shall  be  named  for  li& ;  that  the 
province  shall  pay  a  tribute  of  165,000 
piastres  to  Turkey,  and  be  subject  to  no 
requisitions  ;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in 
the  country,  which  remains  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  till  indemnification  for  the  ex-  ^ 
penses  of  the  war  shall  be  made  by  the 
P(Hte.  (See  RuMsiOf  and  Ottoman  Em- 
pin.) 

Mole  (tdlpdl  The  animal  so  v^ell 
known  in  the  U.  States  under  the  name 
of  mole,  belongs  to  a  wholly  di^rent  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds  fix>m  the  common 
mole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  very  ap- 
propriately named  ahrew  molt  (q.  v.),  by 
the  late  doctor  Godman.  It  appeara  ex- 
ceedin^y  doubtful  whether  the  true  mole 
has  ever  been  found  in  this  country,  all 
tiie  evidence  of  its  existence  here  being 
fumisbed  by  a  manuscript  note  of  Bartrem, 
which,  in  aH  probabili^,  referred  to  the 
shrew-mde,  as  the  true  mole  has  nevw 
been  detected  by  any  of  our  recent 'nat- 
uralists. The  mole  is  from  ^^ve  to  ox 
inches  in  length :  its  head  i^  large,  without 
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any  extBinal  ean,  and  ita  ejrea  bo  toij 
minute,  and  concealed  by  its  nir,  that  it  m 
a  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  ia  deficient  in 
these  Important  organs.  Its  fore-legs  are 
very  short,  and  extremely  strong  and 
broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which  confor- 
mation it  is  enabled  to  bUnrow  with  great 
^ase.  The  snout  is  slender,  strong  and 
tendinous,  and  it  has  no  external  appear- 
ance of  a  neck.  The  females  bring  forth 
four  or  five  young,  about  the  month  of 
April,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  the 
parents  construct  a  habitation,  with  great 
intelligence  and  care.  They  first  raise 
the  earth  by  fonning  an  arch,  leaving  par- 
titions or  pillars  at  certain  distances ;  beat 
and  press  the  earth,  interweave  it  with  the 
roots  of  planfe,  and,  at  last,  render  it  so 
hard  and  solid,  that  the  rain  cannot  pene- 
trate. They  then  raise  a  small  hillock 
under  the  principal  arch,  on  which  they 
construct  ttie  nest  for  theur  young.  This 
internal  hillock  is  pierced  with  sloping 
holes,  which  serve  as  passages  for  the  pa- 
rent animals  to  go  out  These  paths  are 
firm,  and  extend  dbiout  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces,  issuing  fit)m  the  nest  like  rayBfit>m 
a  centre. — Moles  live  in  pairs,  and  are 
chiefly  found  in  places  where  the  soil  is 
loose  and  soft,  and  affords  the  greatest 
quantity  of  worms  and  insects.  They 
exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skinning  the 
worms,  which  they  always  do  before  they 
eat  them,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to 
end,  and  squeezing  out  all  the  contents  of 
the  body.  The  skin  of  the  mole  is  ex- 
tremely tough ;  its  fur  is  close  set,  and  as 
sofl  as  the  finest  velvet :  it  is  usually 
black,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  spot- 
ted with  white,  and,  more  rarely,  altogeth- 
er of  that  color.  Though  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  said  to 
be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland.  Linnaeus 
says  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity :  in  this,  however,  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  Bufibn,  who  states,  that  it  sleeps 
so  litde  m  winter,  that  it  burrows  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  summer.  The  de- 
struction caused  by  these  little  animals  is 
sometimes  very  great;  and  such  are  their 
numbers,  that  Buffon  caught  1300  of  them 
in  three  weeks.  In  Holland,  we  are  also 
told  that  they  were  so  numerous,  in  1742; 
as  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  agricultur- 
ists. Even  in  ancient  times,  it  appears 
that  they  were  considered  as  pests,  and  a 
'  temple  was  erected,  in  iEoha,  to  Apollo 
Smintheus,  or  the  destroyer  of  moles. 
From  an  account  mven  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  LinniBan  Society 
of  London,  it  appears  that  the  mole  is  able 
toswim  great  disauices.    Doctor  Darwin 


has  given  a  very  interesting  paper  on  tbeas 
animals  in  his  PhyMogiOf  and  of  the  bat 
methods  of  capturing  them,  to  which  we 
refer  tliose  of^  our  readere  who  wish  for 
fuller  information. 

Mole  Cricket  {gryUua gryUo4aipaj  L:). 
The  legs  and  fore-foet  of  £ese  insects  are 
very  lu-ge  and  strong,  and  placed,  like 
those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  be  usefiil  in 
burrowing.    They  commonly  live  under 
ground,  throuj^h  which  they  can  baiTow 
with  great  rapidity.    The  female  forms  a 
nest  of  clay,  about  as  Inij^  as  a  hen's  ^g, 
and  deposits  in  it  neariy  a  hundred  and 
^^  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  lice. 
These  the  mother  defends  with  extreme 
vigilance ;  and  some  of  her  contrivances 
for  the  preservation  of  her  offi^ng  are 
very  cunous.    Wherever  a  nest  is  atuated, 
fortifications,  avenues  and  cntrenchmcDiB 
surround  it:    there   are    also  numerous 
winding  passages  which  lead  to  it,  and  the 
whole  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  which  pre- 
sents an  impassable  barrier  to  most  insects. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens^  by 
dividing  or  injuring  the  roots  of  pkuits; 
but  it  appears  that  this  is  done  leas  for 
nourishment  than  in  making  th^  bur- 
rows, as  their  principal  food  consisiB  of 
insects  and  worms.  The  male  has  a  chiip» 
or  note  of  a  low,  jarring  sound,  whidi 
may  be  heard  in  the  evening  and  night 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  mole  crick- 
ets remove  their  nests  to  so  great  a  depth 
in  the  earth  as  to  avoid  any  injury  fima 
the  frost    When  the  mild  season  returaB^ 
they  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  toe  wann  weather,  and  at  last  elevate  it 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  permit  the  sun 
and  air  to  act  on  it    Their  fiivorite  resi- 
dence is  in  hot-beds,  where  they  occasioa 
havoc.    In  France,  they  are  known  under 
the  name  of  eovurtiUirea.    (See  White's 
Mttiaxd  HiaUny  qf  Sdb&nu;  and  a  paper 
by  M.  Feburier,  JVow.  Cowra  tP^^naJL) 
No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  these  per- 
nicious  vermin.     But  as  most  of  thii 
kind  of  Insects  are  averse  to  the  smell  of 
hog's  dung,  the  use  of  this  article  would 
probably  expel  them  fifom  infosted  places. 

AjEoLE ;  a  mound  or  massive  work  form- 
ed of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea,  extended 
eitiier  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
before  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend 
from  the  violent  impulse  of  the  waves, 
thus  protecting  ships  in  a  harbor.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  harbor 
itself.  The  Romans  used  it  for  a  kind  of 
mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on  a 
square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 
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M0L16,  Matthew,  prmident  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Palis,  and  an  eminent  statesman, 
was  born  in  1564.  His  father,'  also  pres- 
ident of  parliament,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in 
that  station,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
lea^e ;  And  the  son  gained  not  less  honor 
dunng  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde. 
His  integrity  and  feariessness  often  resist- 
ed the  artntrary  measures  of  the  despotic 
Richelieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious, 
but  less  vigorous  Mazarin,be  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  parties.  In  1614,  Mol^  v^as 
named  pTocwevr^ghUral,  and,  in  1641, 
first  president  of  tSe  parliament,  through 
the  influence  of  Richelieu,  whom  ho  had 
opposed  in  the  process  against  the  marshal 
de  Marillac  The  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde  (q.  v.)  soon  after  commenced.  In 
this  contest  of  Actions,  Mo]6  defended, 
>vith  equal  prudence  and  sagacity,  the 
interests  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  court,  and,  when  Paris  be- 
came the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted 
with  so  much  flrmness  and  dignity,  that 
his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  withhold 
from  him  (heir  approbation;  and  even 
Cond^  and  cardinal  de  Retz  were  forced  to 
esteem  him,  although  his  unshaken  recti- 
tude, and  devotion  to  the  welfare  /)f  the 
nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  fre- 
quently frustrated  their  designs.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  wearied  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  interested  and  ambitious,  and  un- 
protected by  the  feeble  and  wavering 
court,  he  voluntarilv  resigned  the  seal^ 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  himself  and  of  the  place  of  secretary 
of  state  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne  of 
Austria  wfshed  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  office.  But  he  was  soon  obUged 
to  resume  the  difficult  station,  and  was 
more  than  once  threatened  with  personal 
violence  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflex- 
ible dignity.  These  unhappy  disputes 
between  the  pariiament,  the  court,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease  until 
after  Louis  XIV  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government:  under  his  brilliant  and 
artful  despotism  the  fieedom  of  the  par- 
fiament  and  of  the  nation  perished  togeth- 
er. Mol^  died  in  1656.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  De  Retz,  and  the  other  records  of  the 
time  of  tiie  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Mazarin,  Mol^*^  influence  in  the 
troubled  state  is  every  where  perceptible, 
and  all  voices  agree  that  a  better  man 
conld  not  have  hem  at  the  head  of  afSuis 
in  that  stormy  period. 

MoLEciTLE,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  constituent  particles  of  bodies. 
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Chemists  have  divided  them  into  inte- 
grant molecules  and  constiment  molecules. 
The  fonner  are  such  as  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  mass,  and  are  therefore 
compound  or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  or 
the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure  metal 
consists  of  integrant  molecules,  each  of 
which  hais  the  metallic  properties  of  the 
mass.  A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  composed  of  integrant  molecules, 
each  of  which  is  compounded  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  forming  the  alloy.  If 
we  decompose  a  compound  integrant 
molecule,  we  obtain  the  constituent  mole- 
cules of  which  it  consists.  An  integrant 
molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  constit- 
uent molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Moles  Adriani;  tne  mausoleum  of 
Adrian,  in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  square 
basement,  of  170  feet  in  length,  on  which 
rises  a  round  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  wars  with  the  Goths,  it  was  used 
as  a  fortress,  and  the  popes  converted  it 
into  a  castie,  which  received  the  name  of 
8L  ^njgdo,  from  the  statue  of  ti^e  archan- 
gel Michael  on  its  summit. 

MoLitRE,  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquelin  de, 
the  celebrated  comic  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
Jan.  15, 1622,  was  designed  by  his  father, 
vaUt  de  chambre  and  upholsterer  to  the 
king,  for  the  same  occupation.  In  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  and  made  great  prog-  ' 
ress.  Gassendi,  Chapelte,  Bemter,  were 
his  teachers.  When  his  father  had  be- 
come debilitated,  he  had  to  discharge  his 
office  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII.  In 
1641,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Nar- 
bonne.  The  French  theatre  had  at  that 
time  begun  to  flourish,  through  the  talents 
of  the  great  Corneille,  and  the  young 
Pocquelu),  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  stage,  now  formed  a  company 
of  younff  persons  of  similar  tastes,  and  ex- 
changed his  family  name  for  that  of  Mo- 
h'^e,  either  from  reffard  to  his  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  men  deemed  disrepu- 
table, or  in  imitation  of  other  actors,  and 
resigned  the  office  of  his  father.  His 
company  soon  became  distinguished. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  is 
lost  to  our  view ;  but  after  the  restoration  of 
order,  we  find  him  at  the  Jiead  of  a  stroll- 
ing troop,  which  acted  the  ittourdij  at  Ly- 
ons, in  1662.  This  is  the  first  comedy 
written  inverse  by  Molidre.  The  truth 
of  the  dialogue,  the  inexhaustible  skill  of 
a  valet,  who  is  continually  employed  in 
rectifying  the  blunders  of  his  master,  the 
interest  of  the  situations  arising  thereftom,. 
have  kept  this  piece  on  the  theatre,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  connexion  be- 
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tween  the  parts,  the  coldneflB  of  the  per- 
Bonages,  and  the  iDconrectnesB  of  the 
style.  Moli^re  gained  equal  applause  as  a 
poet  and  a  dnunatist,  and  drew  all  the 
spectators  fit>m  another  company  at  Ly- 
ons. Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces 
had  been  full  of  improbable  intrigues. 
'The  art  of  representing  charaoter  and 
manners  on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved 
for  Moli^re.  This  art,  the  germ  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  iUmrdi^  united  with  the 
variety  of  incident,  kept  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  awake,  and  concealed  the 
faults  of  the  piece.  The  Mourdi  was 
acted' with  equal  applause  in  Bezi^re& 
Here  the  prince  Conti,  who  had  known 
Moii^re  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the 
estates  of  Languedoc.  He  received  the 
poet  as  a  friend,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  amusing  the  town  and  the 
assembly.  Lt  Dipii  .^ffuniretix,  and  hu 
Pricieuaea  RidicuUs  were  brought  forward 
on  the  theatre  of  Bezi^res,  and  were  ad- 
mired. In  the  D^^moureux^xhe  inci- 
dents are  better  arranged  than  in  the 
itiourdi  In  the  actions  of  the  person- 
ages, a  genuine  comic  vein  is  exhibited, 
an4  their  language  displays  much  spirit 
and  humor ;  but  me  plot  is  too  complicat- 
ed, and  the  denouement  not  sufficiently 
probable.  The  plot  in  the  Pricieuaea 
lUdiculea  is  more  simple.  A  delicate  sat- 
ire on  the  prevailing  affectation  of  the 
character  of  hd  eaprtt  and  of  a  romantic 
style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females, 
and  affectation  in  language,  thoughts  and 
dress,  is  the  object  of  Uiis  comedy.  It 
produced  a  general  reform  when  it  was 
orouffht  forward  ui  Paris.  The  specta- 
tors laughed,  recoenised  themselves,  and 
clapped.  Louis  XIV  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  performances  of  Moli^re's  com- 
pany, that  he  made  it  his  own  company, 
and  gave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.  The  Cocu  Imaginaire  appeared  in 
1660.  This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of 
sportive  humor,  and  keeps  the  spectators 
continually  amused.  Censure  was  not 
silent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  Don  Garde  de  ATavarre,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with 
more  justice.  Il  is  a  cold  attempt  at  a 
more  elevated  style*  The  J&cole  dea  Maria^ 
the  idea  of  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Brothers  of  Terence,  contains  a  simple 
and  enteitaining  plot,  and  a  natural  cfe- 
wnumenL  The  theatre  still  resounded 
with  the  applause  with  which  this  piece 
was  received,  when,  Lta  lucheux 
projected,  executed,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  actors,  within  a  fortnight, 
was  performed  at  Vaiiz,  at  the  residence 


of  Fouquet,  intendant  of  finanoa,  in  d» 
presence  of  the  \ax%^  and  court  Thk 
comedy  is  ahnost  des&tulB  of  plot,  but  tbe 
intention  was  to  interest  the  spectaton  by 
the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of 
tho  portraits,  and  by  the  elegance  of  tiie 
language.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  on  go- 
ing away  from  the  first  peiformuioef  hip- 
pening  to  see  the  count  Soyecouit,  a  tin- 
some  narrator  of  liis  exploits  in  the  dutt, 
said  to  Moli^  <*  There  is  an  original  that 
vou  have  not  copied."  In  twenty-feor 
hours,  the  scene  of  the  hunter  was  iusefted; 
and,  as  Molk^re  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  requested  S(^ 
court  himself  to  explain  them  to  hm. 
The  toiU  dea  Femmea  (1662)  met  with 
cridcs,  who,  overlooking  the  art  which 
prevails  in  the  management  of  the  infinor 
personages,,  and  in  the  natural  and  qukk 
transition  from  one  surprise  to  anotha, 
animadverted  upon  some  negfigences  of 
style.  Moli^re  answered  them  hf  his 
roirited  CriHque  de  PEcoU  dea  I^amts, 
The  hnprompiu  de  FenaSlea  woa  a  lepri- 
aal,  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  Booiauit, 
who  had  vnitten  a  piece  against  him,  en- 
titled/>  Portroa  A*  Pemire.  The  coon 
was  very  much  pleased,  in  1664,  withl« 
Princeaaed^Elide^  a  comic  ballet,  piepiiw 
for  an  entertainment  given  by  the  fciaf 
Paris,  which  saw  this  ballet  without  the 
splendor  which  had  embellished  it  atVff- 
sallies,  received  it  less  favorably.  Anoaer 
ballet,  Lt  Motriageforeij  is  drawn  fiom  iU- 
belais.  Ihn  jSanyOuU  I^eatmdenm 
excited  much  reprehension  by  the  iipi*J? 
of  some  of  the  expressions  placed  in  tw 
mouth  of  the  profii|;ate  hero.  Mobeie  re- 
trenched the  objectionable  parts  in  the  sec- 
ond representation.  L* Amour  Mtk^  " 
one  of  the  over-hasty  woikfl^  ^  ^ 
not  to  be  stricdy  criticised.  It  waa  ^• 
ten,  studied  and  represented  withia  fiw 
days.  In  this  piece,  Molito,  for  the  fii« 
time,  attacks  the  physicians,  which,  tt  » 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  "^fj" 
an  ignorant  and  avaricious  P"^^ 
cheated  him  by  overcharge&  ™51%J 
piece.  Lb  AGaanihrope,  was  but  nioderaw- 
ly  well  received  at  first,  but,  in  «*>?  *JJ2 
was  jusdy  considered  as  one  of  tn«  nw» 
productions  of  modem  comedy.  It  mjwj 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  thatitbtf"^ 
more  admired  in  the  doset  than  it  y 
phased  on  the  stage— die  t^^^^r^' 
taire  believes  to  be,  because  the  pi«  » 
delicate  and  mgenious,  rather  than  tt^7 
and  interesdng ;  because  the  dialoguV*" 
all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  neosj 
sary,  and  therefore  retards  die  wti^j  JJJ 
because  the  denouement^  though  m^ 
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introduced,  leaves  the  spectator  unezcit- 
ed.  He  adds  that  the  MiaaDthrope  is  a 
more  dehcate  and  a  finer  satire  than  those 
of  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  at  least 
equally  well  written,  but  that  there  are 
more  interesting  comedies,  and  that  the 
Tarh^ty  for  example,  unites  the  same 
beauties  of  style  whh  a  much  more  lively 
interest.  In  1665,  appeared  die  Midtem 
moLftri  IakL^  a  fiurce  nill  of  humor.  Lt 
SicSien,  ou  PAmaur  Peinbrt^  is  a  short 
piece  which  pleases  by  its  grace  and  gal- 
lantry. But  his  reputation  was  carried 
to  its  hiffhest  summit  when  the  Taarh0e 
appeared.  Weak  minds  and  pretendled 
saints  cried  out  against  the  author ;  but 
tlie  piece  was  played  and  applauded,  after 
it  had  been  kept  back  for  years  by  the 
clamor.  In  this,  hypocrisy  is  fully  un- 
veiled ;  the  characters  are  equally  various 
and  true ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant  and  nat- 
ural ;  the  denouement  alone  is  unsatisfac- 
toi^.  An  impious  and  obscene  fiuce, 
entided  SoaramaticAe,  having  been  repre- 
sented at  court,  the  kinjg  said  to  the  great 
Cond6,  as  he  was  leaving  the  tiieatre  in 
his  company,  ''I  should  like  to  know 
wh^  the  people,  who  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  MoU^re,  say  nothing  about 
SearmnoueheJ*  **•  The  reason  is,"  replied 
the  prince,  ''that  Scaramaueke  ridicules 
only  God  and  religion,  about  which  these 
]>eople  care  nothing,  while  Moli^re's  piece 
ridicules  themselves."  In  1668,  Moli^re 
published  his  Anrnhytnony  a  free  imitation  . 
of  Plautus.  With  die  exception  of  a 
tedious  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
mene,  nothing  can  be  more  humorous.^ 
JJJtoort  (the  Miser),  an  imitation  of  the 
£ticIio  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  char- 
acter, a  littie  overdone ;  but  the  multitude 
is  only  to  be  struck  by  strong  traits. 
Rousseau  censured  this  piece,  because 
the  paternal  authority  is  undervalued  in 
iL  Gtorgt  Dandinj  ou  le  Mori  confjmdu ; 
Moneieur  de  Pourceaurnac ;  Lee  fbtir6e- 
riee  de  iSoi^pm,  are  ramer  amusing  than 
instructive.  Le  Bovrgeoie  Gent&ommej 
though  mixed  with  some  buffooneries,  m 
highfy  comic,  and  full  of  power.  Moh^ 
bestowed  more  care  on  his  Femmee  So- 
vanies,  a  witty  satire  on  affected  taste  and 
pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Hdtd  de  BambouUlet. 
The  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected ; 
but  the  sulnect,  dry  as  it  may  be  in  itself 
is  exhibited  in  a  tnily  comic  form.  The 
developement  is  admirable,  and  has  been 
a  hundred  times  imitated.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Mdlade  tmaginakre^  in  which 
the  quackeiy  and  pedantnr  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  times  are  fully  delineated. 


With  this  piece  the  author  concluded  his 
career.    He  was  indisposed  when  it  was 

Eerformed.  His  wife  and  Baron  urged 
im  not  to  play:  ''What,"  he  replied, 
''will  all  the  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could 
not  forgive  myself  for  neglecting,  a  single 
day,  to  give  them  bread.^  The  exertion 
with  which  he  played  produced  convul- 
sions^  which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage. He  died  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  Feb.  17, 1673.  The  academy  did 
honor  to  itself  and  Moli^re  in  1778,  by 
erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 
Saurin: 
Rien  oe  manqae  k  sa  gloire;  il  manqaait  k  la  ndtre. 

The  archbiahop  of  Paris  at  first  refused 
him  burial ;  but  the  king  himself  insisted 
on  it,  and  he  was  interred  in  St  Joseph. 
Moli^re  is  the  true  fatherof  the  French 
comedy.  His  worics  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  history  of  the  manners,  ftshions 
and  tastes  of  his  times,  and  as  the  most 
ftithful  picture  of  human  life.  Bora  with 
an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  the 
outward  muks  of  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions, he  took  men  as  they  were,  and, 
like  a  skilfiil  painter,  exhibited  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
tone,  the  action  and  die  language  of  their 
various  feelings.  "His  comedies,'*  says 
Laharpe,  "properly  read,  mav  supply  ex- 
perience, because  he  has  depicted  not 
mere  passmg  follies,  but  human  nature, 
which  does  not  change.  Of  all  who 
have  ever  written,  Moliere  is  the  one  who 
has  best  observed  men  without  seeming  to 
do  BO.  His  knowledge  of  human  charsc- 
ter  seems  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  pieces  are  as  pleasinff  when  read  lis 
when  performed.  Molilre  is  a  writer 
for  those  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray- 
haired.  Their  experience  corresponds  to 
his  observations  and  their  memory  to  hm 
genius."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Moli^ 
was  not  fully  happv :  he  who  made  merry 
on  the  stage  witn  the  weakness^  of  other 
men,  could  not  ^ard  against  his  own 
weakness.  A  violent  passion  induced 
him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress 
Bejart,  and  he  thereby  incuired  the  ridi- 
cule which  he  had  so  often  cast  on  hus- 
bands of  a  disproportioned  age.  He  was 
more  happy  in  the  intereouise  of  bis 
friends ;  and  the  marBhal  Vivonne,  the 
great  Cond^  and  even  Louis  XIV,  admit- 
ted him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As  an 
actor,  Moli^  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
high  comic  parts,  such  as  Amolphe,  Or- 
gon,  Harpagon,  &c  In  1773,  Bret  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  works  at  Pans  (in 
6  vols.),  with  interesting  commentaries. 
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MOLIERE— MOLUCCAS. 


(See  Pachereau's  Hiatde  laVUddis  Ou- 
vrages  dt  MolUre  (Paris,  1835.) 

Molina,  Juan  Ignacio,  a  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence 
in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Spanish  territories,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
solution and  expulsion  of  his  order.  Mo- 
lina retired  to  Italy,  and  published,  in  Ital- 
ian, his  valuable  Civil  and  Natural  History 
of  Chile  (Bologna,  1782  and  1787, 2  vols.) ; 
which  has  been  translated  into  Spanisu, 
French,  German,  and  English  (Middle- 
town,  Connectioul,  1808). 

Molina,  Molinists.  (See  Janserdut, 
and  Grace,) 

MoLiNos,  Michael.     (See  Quietism.)  - 

MoLLA ;  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer 
among  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  dis- 
tricts, and  is  therefore  a  superior  judge, 
under  whom  are  the  cadisy  or  inferior 
judges.  Over  the  moff Of  are  the  cadiUs- 
kerSf  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire, 
wko  sit  in  the  divan. 

MoLLE  («o/2,  or  sweet) ;  a  relative  term, 
used  by  the  French,  signifying  eijlat  sound, 
that  is,  a  sound  which  is  half  a  tone  lower 
than  the  sound  with  which  it  is  compar- 
ed,— as  B  flat,  or  B  moUef  is  a  semitone 
beneath  B  natural,  or  B  durum.  This 
term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  the 
flat  sounds  on  account  of  their  supposed 
softness  or  sweetness,  in  comparison  with 
the  effect  of  the  natural  and  shaip  tones,  i 

MoLLUSCA,  in  the  Limuean  system ;  an 
order  of  the  class  vennes;  in  Cuvier's 
classification,  one  of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions of  animals,  comprehending  tiie  great- 
er part  of  the  mollusca  and  testacea  of 
Linnaeus.  The  body  of  the  mollusca  is 
fleshy,  soft,  and  without  articulated  mem- 
bers, though  sometimes  containing  hard 
parts  internally,  and  sometimes  covered 
completely  by  hard  shells.  They  have 
arterial  and  venous  vessels,  within  which 
the  blood  undergoes  a  true  circulation. 
They  respire  by  branchioB ;  the  brain  is  a 
distinct  mass,  from  which  the  nerves  and 
meduUa  oblongata  proceed ;  there  are  gan- 
glia in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
senses  vary ;  some  of  them  have  distinct 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  others 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  senses  of 
touch  and  taste.    (See  ^imal,) 

MoLOCH  (Molach,  or  Molech,  lord  and 
^  lung) ;  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites ;  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  symbol  of  the  sun. 
His  image  was  an  iron  statue,  with  a  hu- 
man body,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  extend- 
ed arms.  The  statue  was  heated  by  a  fire 
placed  in  the  lower  part,  and  children 
were  placed,  as  oflerings,  in  the  arms  of  the 


horrid  king,  where  they  poMied,  wluk 
the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  tiie 
noise  of  rauacal  instruments. 
MoLossus.  (See  Rhythm,) 
MoLTO  (Italian,  very,  or  much);  a  wonl 
used  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  by 
way  of  augmentation,  as  motto  d&tgn, 
very  quii^k,  motto  cutagioy  very  slow. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands  ;  an  ar- 
chipelago   between    Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  oo  the 
nordi,  the  straits  of  the  Moluccas  sepani- 
ing  them  from  Celebes  on  the  north-west, 
and  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  south- 
west, between laL  3°  N.  and  ff*  3(K  S^and 
Ion.  124''  20f  and  133°  20f  E.    Theliole 
Moluccas  are  Teraate,  Motir,  Machiao, 
Bachian,  and  Tidore ;  the  Great  Moluccas 
are  Gilolo  (q.  v.),  Ceram,  Amboviia(q.r.^ 
Banda  (q.  v.;^  &c.     Most  of  the  iaiaiids 
have  volcanic  traces,  and  many  of  theoi 
have  active  volcanoes.    The  heat  iseico- 
sive,  but  is  often  moderaled  by  the  fie- 
quent  rains,  and,  during  a  part  ra  the  year, 
bv  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind:  the 
climate  is  healthy.     The  producdooB  aie 
sago,  bread-firuit,  cocoas,  and  all  aom  of 
tropical  fiuits :  the  dove-tree  is  mort  plen- 
tiful in  Amboyna,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  io 
Bmda.    Ebony,  iron-wood,  teak,  a  ^ 
cies  of  laurel  yielding  an  aromatic  oil, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  traea,  aie 
found  in  the  forests.    The  baiinrousa, 
opossum,  birds  of  paradise,  casBOwanes, 
&C.,  are  among  the  animals.     Hidden 
rocks,  sand-ban£9,  and  shoals^  nake  the 
navi^ion  in  this  sea  of  islands  dan^ 
ous.    The  aborigines  are  called  Bsr^ 
res,  or  Mfores,  and  are  an  agriculttiial  ^ 
pie.    The  Malav  is  the  prevailing  «»■ 
guage  in  the  Moluccas.    There  are  also 
many  inhabitants  of  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Arabian  eacu-action.    When  the  Por- 
tuguese discovered  the  Moluccas  (l^il)) 
the  Arabians  were  aheady  settled  hoe, 
and  Mohammedanism,    much   """S'^ 
however,  with  paganism,  had  become  the 
prevailing  religion.  The  mhabitanta  wew 
severely  oppressed    by  the  Portuguese, 
who  perpetrated  the  most  revolting  g'"®^ 
ties  in  these  islands,  remote  from  the  sew 
of  the  general  administration  (Goa>  mji 
no  less  harshly  treated  by  the  Datch,  vjw 
converted  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  their 
own  use,  for  more  than  1^0  veB'^P'*' 
vented  the  free  cultivation  ™  *®  JjS 
and  opposed  every  attempt  to  estaWwn 
manufacmres,  and  any  kind  of  ixo^^ 
ments  which  could  supply  the  w»nj*  ^ 
the  people.    The  Portuguese  bad  mm 
entirely  the  monopoly  of  the  apic«  ^f 
tUl  the  beginning  of  the  17th  ccniun, 
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when  the  Dutch  took  the  islands  fiom 
'  them.    The  new  roasten  kept  poflsession 
till  1796,  since  which  time  the  islands  have 
been  twice  conquered  by  the  En^^ish.  By 
the  peace  of  Paris,  diey  were  again  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.    These  occupy  only 
Amboynaand  Ban<la,  but  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  islands  are  more  or  less  tributa- 
ry to  them.    After  the  Dutch  had  been 
about  twentywn^  years  in  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
spices,  they  found  it  advantageous  to  trans- 
plant the  spice-trees  to  the  soudierly  group 
of  islands,  Amboynaand  Bands.   In  1638, 
au  agreement  was  made  with  the  kinff  of 
Teroate,  who  was  subject  to  them,  and  the 
petty  rulers  of  the  other  islands,  by  which 
u  was  stipulated  that  all  the  spice-trees  on 
the  islands  belonging  to  them  should  be 
rooted  up^  and  that  no  more  should  be 
planted ;  in  consideration  of  which  an  an- 
nual sum  was  paid  to  the  king  and  the  no- 
bili^  of  Temate,  and  the  oSier  princes. 
To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement, 
the  Dutch  erected  three  strong  fortresses 
in  Temate,  and  about  nine  others  in  the 
other   islands.     The   spice-trees,  which 
again  sprung  up  in  these  islands,  were  de- 
stroyed every  year,  as  far  as  the  woods  and 
wild  beasts  permitted  them  to  be  reached ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  that  this  was  properly 
executed,  and  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
spices,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  went 
through  his  government  every  year,  with 
a  sqiudron  of  2^--50  i^ips.    Bul^  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  the  spice- 
trees,  th^  natural  growth  of  the  islands, 
continually  sprung  up  where  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  could  not  penetrate,  and  the 
English  carried  on  considerable  smuggling 
busmess  with  the  oppressed  natives.    In 
other  respects,  the  Moluccas  are  sparingly 
endowed  by  nature.    They  are  wanting 
in  water,  and  are  obliged  to  procure  rice 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes. 
The  want  of  water  is,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  cocoa-trees,  which  ^w  in 
abundance,  and  the  fhiit  of  which  con- 
tains a  nourishing  drink. 

MoLwiTz;  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
BreslaUf  near  Brieg,  celebrated  for  the  bat- 
tle between  the  l^ssians  and  Austrians, 
April  10, 1741,  which  was  terminated  in 
ft vor  of  the  former  by  the  exertions  of 
Schwerin.  Frederic  II  (the  Great)  was 
present  He  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  then  underatand  the  art  of  war,  and 
had  committed  important  mistakes,  but 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle 
had  been  a  good  school  for  him  and  his 
Boldiefs. 
MoLTBDtRiTx ;  a  metal  which  has  not 
48* 


yet  been  reduced  in  masBes  of  any  consid- 
erable magnitude,  but  has  been  obtained 
only  in  snutll,  separate  globules,  of  a  black- 
ish, brilliant  color.  It  is  extremely  infiisi- 
ble.  By  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  white 
oxide,  which  rises  in  brilliant,  .  needle- 
formed  flowers.  Nitric  acid  readDy  oxi- 
dizes and  acidifies  the  metal ;  nitre  deto- 
nates with  it,  and  the  remaininff  Idkali 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Molybdenum 
unites  vrith  several  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  with  them  britde  compounds.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  8.611 : 
it  has  three  degrees  of^  oxidation,  formin|^ 
two  oxides  ana  one  acid.  The  molyhdte 
acid  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  molybde- 
num and  24  of  oxygen ;  it  has  a  sharp, 
metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
forms  salts  with  alkaline  bases;  specific 
gravity,  3.4.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  but  the  roolybdates  of  potash, 
soda  and  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid, 
and  the  molybdlc  acid  isnrecipitatedfirom 
the  solutions  by  any  of  tne  strong  acids. 
The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  is  blaek, 
and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum.  The 
deuhxide  is  brown,  and  contains  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide.  Beizelius 
has  formed  three  chlorides  of  this  metal, 
the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to 
the  compounds  of  this  metal  vrith  oxygen. 
The  native  whhurd  of  molybdenum  is 
composed  of  48  parts,  or  one  equivalent 
of  molybdenum,  and  93  parts,  or  two 
equivalents  of  sulphur.  It  occura  in  most 
primitive  countries,  disseminated  in  gran- 
ite, or  gneiss  rocks,  in  thin  plates  of  a  fo- 
liated structure,  soft,  flexible,  slightly  soil- 
ins  the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  the  feeling; 
color  pure lead-sray ;  lustre  metallic ;  spe- 
cific mvity  4.591.  It  does  not  melt  be- 
fore tne  blow-pipe,  but  emits  sulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  no  where  found  in  lai^ 
quantities,  although  known  to  exist  in  nu- 
merous places.  Its  principal  European 
localities  are  Altenber^,  in  Saxony,  and 
Schlaggenwald  and  Zmnvrald,  in  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  U.  States  the  largest  and  best 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
quarries  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where 
plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches 
over,  have  been  met  with.  At  this  place, 
it  often  exhibits  the  low  six-sided  prism. 
It  also  occura  at  Brunswick,  in  Mame,  in 
the  same  rock,  and  at  Chesterfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  granite. 
MoLTN,  Peter.  (See  Thnpesku) 
MoLTNXux,  William ;  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1656, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  in  1675.    Beang  posseesed  of  a 
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competent  foitune,  he  never  engaged  in 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but,  returning  to 
Ireland  in  lo78,  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  particularly  astronomy. 
Having  been  appointed  joint-surveyor  of 
public  woiks  and  chief  engineer,  he  had  a 
coinmtasion  to  examine  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  Flanders.  AAer  his  return,  in 
1686,  he  published  his  SeioUitricum  Tdes- 
copicwRf  contaimng  an  account  of  a  teles- 
cope-dial of  his  invention.  In  1689,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical commotions  of  Ireland,  and,  in  1692, 
publii^ed  a  treatise  on  dioptrics,  under  the 
title  of  Diopirica  Nova  (4to.).  Going  back 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  pariiament  for  Dublin,  in  1692; 
and,  in  1695,  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  university.  He  xdied  October 
1 1, 1698.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
PhilosophicalTransactions. — Hisson,<S!ani- 
ud  Molyntux,  who  was  secretary  to  George 
II,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  also  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
made  some  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  of  which  doctor  Robert 
Smith  published  an  account,  in  his  treatise 
on  optics. 

MoLZA,  Francesco  Maria,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  lived  principally  in 
Rome,  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  died 
1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened  to 
him  ahrilliant  career,  had  not  his  excesses 
obstructed  his  progress.  Among  his  po- 
ems, tlie  stanzas  on  tlie  portrait  of  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  and  the  Mnfa  Tiberma,  a  poet- 
ical picture  in  oUaoe  rime^  are  the  most 
liighly  esteemed.  His  Capitolo  in  Lode 
del  Fichi  is  full  of  indelicacies ;  Annibal 
Caro  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it  Mol- 
za  is  favorably  known  as  a  Latin  poet  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  first  ap- 

{leared  in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his 
ife,  by  the  abbate  SerassL 

Moment  ;  an  indefinite  small  portion  of 
time,  having  the  same  relation  to  duration 
as  a  point  has  to  a  line. 

Momentum,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same 
with  impetus^  or  quantity  of  motion,  and 
is  generally  estimated  by  the  product  of 
the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.  This 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  has  led  to  va- 
rious controverdes  between  philosophers, 
some  estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the 
velocity,  as  stated  above,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  varies  as  the  mass  iqto  the 
square  of  the  velocity ;  but  this  difference 
seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  a  mis- 


conception of  the  term  than  from  anyodi- 
er  cause,  those  who  maintain  the  fonner 
doctrine  understanding  momeRtem  to  ag* 
nify  the  momenttiy  impact,  and  the  latter 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses,  till  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  is  destroyed. 

MoMiERs ;  a  Protestant  sect,  of  recent 
origin,  in  Geneva  and  some  other  ports  of 
Switzerland,  founded  by  Empeytaz,astu- 
dent  of  theology  and  follower  of  the  bar- 
oness von  Kriidener  (q.  v.),  about  1813i 
He  held  conventicles  tor  tbeedificatioDof 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  or- 
dinaiy  religious  exercises ;  and,  when  be 
had  completed  his  oouise  of  theology,  the 
consistory  of  Geneva  required  of  him  s 
promise  to  discontinue  these  private  meer- 
mes.  This  Empeytaz  refused,  aad  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  charged  the  clergy  of  Genera 
with  denying  the  divinity  of  Chiist.  The 
clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  all 
young  candidates  a  proouse  to  abstain  from 
treating  of  the  nature  of  ChriBt,  original 
sin,  grace  and  predestination,  in  the  pulpit 
This  excited  some  duscontentB^andMaho, 
a  clei^man  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
dissatisfied,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Drummond,  an  Englishman,  with  Emper- 
taz  and  others,  formed  a  new  church,  or 
Orthodox  church,  and  attacked  their  ad- 
versaries in  pamphlets,  with  chanesof 
Arianism,  Socinianism,  deism,  and  atb^ 
ism.  The  Genevese  cler^  kept  silence; 
and,  since  1823,  Malan  has  erected  a  bouse 
of  worship,  and  administers  the  l/x^^ 
supper.  His  doctrines  are  of  a  mystical 
character.  The  name  Momien  was  at  firs 
given  to  the  sect  by  way  of  contempt 
(from  momerie,  raummei7|,  bat  has  snce 
been  used  as  their  appropnatedeagnatioD. 
(See  HisL  tf^ritcMe  des  Momien  {?m 
1^24) ;  Geschichte  der  sagm.  Mmim  (6a- 
siJ,  1825.) 

MoHUS ;  the  god  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antry among  the  ancients.  He  ''^J^ 
of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He  blamed 
Vulcan,  because,  m  the  human  form,  wbirh 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a 
window  in  the  breast,  by  which  whateyjT 
was  done  or  thought  there  miffhtbeeaaly 
brouffht  to  light  He  censured  the  hou* 
which  Minerva  had  nuide,  because  tlie 
goddess  had  not  made  it  movable,  by 
which  means  a  bad  neighborhood  might 
be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Jieptuoe 
had  produced,  he  observed  diat  his  blow^ 
might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  bad 
been  placed  nearer  the  boms.  Venus  her- 
self was  exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when 
the  sneering  god  could  find  no  fruit  w 
the  body  of  the  goddess,  he  obBerved  tbai 
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the  noise  of  her  feet  waa.'too  loud  for  the 
Ijoddees  of  beauty.  Tbeee  illiberal  reflec- 
tions upon  the  gods  were  the  cauae  that 
Momus  was  driven  from  heaven.    He  is 

generally  represented  rai«ng  a  caaak  from 
is  face,  and  holding  a  small  figure  in  his 
hand. 

MoNA ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  island 
ofAnglesea.  (q.  ▼.)  The  marquis  of  An- 
fflesea  (q.  v.)  was  created  duke  of  Mona 

Monaco  ;  an  Italian  principality,  lying 
between  the  Sardinian  province  Nizza 
(Nice)  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  7000  inhaliitants,  and  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  535  square  miles.  In  the  10th 
century,  the  emperor  Otho  I  conferred  it 
on  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi, 
which  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in 
1731.  In  1641,  the  reigning  prince,  hav- 
ing put  his  teiritories  under  the  protection 
of  France,  was  created  duke  of  Valenti- 
nois.  The  daughter  of  the  last  prince 
having  naarriea  Francis  de  Matignon 
(1716^  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed 
to  the  French  family  of  Matignon.  In 
1793^  Monaco  was  incoq)orated  with 
France,  but,  in  1614,  was  restored  to  its 
princes,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  Monaco  (Moncsci 
Arz),  with  1200  inhabitants,  is  a  fortified 
place,  situated  on  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
olive,  orange  and  lemon-groves.  Lat  43^ 
43'N.;  \oD.r 2ifE. 

Moif  ADNOCK  Mountain,  usually  called 
the  Grand  Mtmadnock^  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Jafirey  and  Dublin,  Cheshire 
county.  New  Hampshire.  It  is  about  22 
miles  east  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
mountain  is  about  ^ve  miles  long,  from 
north  to  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and 
its  height  is  3450  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  affords  a  very  extensive  pros- 
pect 

MoNABS.  (See  Leibnitz.  voL  vi,  page 
4920 

MoNALDEscHi.  (See  CkrMnay  gueen 
qf  Sweden.) 
Monarchy.  (&ee  PoiUical  htstiiuiums.) 
Monastery.  Monastic  seclusion  is 
found,  even  in  the  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  inclination  to  a  soli- 
tary life  arose  with  the  corruptions  of 
socie^.  The  better  disposed  persons, 
who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these 
corruptions,  sought,  in  solitude,  a  protec- 
tion against  temptation.  That  inoisposi- 
tion  to  action,  and  diat  fondness  for  un- 
disturbed contemplation,  which  is  still 
remariLod  among  the  Hindoos,  existed 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Southern 
A9ia,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ancient 


Oriental  philosophy,  whose  tendency  to  a 
contemplative  life,  aspirins  to  shake  off 
the  fotters  of  the  body  and  sense,  gave  to 
retirement  from  the  world  the  charm  of  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  To  this  was  added  the 
opinion,  that  transgressions  may  be  best 
atoned  for  by  abstinence  fiiom  all  the 
pleasures  of  fife,  and  firom  all  society  of 
men,  and  thus,  according  to  an  ancient 
notion,  popular  throughout  the  East,  the 
Deity  might  be  appeased.  Anacborites, 
hermits,  recluses  and  monks  are  therefore 
found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asi- 
atic antiquity  (see  €lvmna8ophitis);  and, 
at  the  present  time,  tne  countries  which 
profess  the  religions  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama 
and  Mohammed,  are  full  of  fokirs  and 
santons,  tanirs,  or  songesses,  talapoins, 
bonzes  and  dervises,  whose  fanatical 
and  absurd  penances  ore  rather  arts  of 
deception  than  fruits  of  pietv.  The  an- 
cient Hebrew  people,  also,  had  such  devo- 
tees, as  its  Nazarites,  to  whom  Moses  gave 
peculiar  privileges;  and  ttie  life  of  tlie 
Essenes  and  Therapeutes,.  who  flourished 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt  about  the  times  of 
Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 
separation  from  the  worid,  and  of  monas- 
tic discipline  and  piety,  whicl^  we  after- 
wards see  prevalent  in  the  better  period 
of  Christian  monasticism.  Among  the 
Christians,  whose  religion  strictly  mstin- 
guishes  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual, 
and,  moreover,  since  the  third  century, 
has  been  impregnated  with  Gnostic  and 
New  Platonic  ideas  of  incorporeality  and 
devation  above  the  world  of  sense  (see 
Saints),  solitary  lifo  began  to  be  esteemed, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  (See  Cknft- 
oBtont.)  Monasteries  were  first  founaed 
in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  where 
Antony,  conunonly  ealled  the  Greai^ 
collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about  the 
year  305^  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  fix>m  the  world 
in  each  other's  society,  built  their  huts 
near  each  other,  and  peiformed  ^eir  de- 
votional exercises  in  common,  as  the 
monks  of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period, 
and  as  those  of  Abjrssinia  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  More  close  than  this  coimeidoo, 
which  was  called  Laura  (see  Anachorei)^ 
was  that  founded  l^  his  disciple  Pacho- 
mius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  built  a  number  of  houses,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  upon  the  island 
of  Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  each  of  which 
was  occupied  by  three  or  four  monks 
(monaichi)  m  cells,  who  were  all  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  prior.  These 
priories  formed  together*  the  ecBnofttinn, 
or  monastery,  which  was  under  the  care 
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of  a  superior,  die  abbot  (fiom  iMag^  fiitber), 
higumen  or  mandrite,  and  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  unifbim  rules  of  life.  At  the 
death  of  Pachomius,  in  348,  &e  monasdc 
colony,  at  Tabenna,  amounted  to  SOflOO 
perK>n8.  The  districts  in  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Aimenia  were  filled  with  Cksnobites^ 
and  institutions  of  the  same  kind  arose  in 
and  about  the  towns,  in  which  a  strict 
confinement  within  the  walls  of  the 
establishment,  was  to  preserve  the  in- 
mates from  the  temptations  of  the  worid 
around  them,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  solitude  of  deserts.  Hence  the  name 
of  cIo£i(av,finomoIcw«f7ti,  enclosures.  The 
monastic  life,  at  first  finely  chosen  by  men 
al<Mie,  and  therefore  restrained  by  such  laws 
only  as  each  one  thought  fit  to  impose 
upon  himself^  for  promoting  the  ends  of 
solitaiy  life,  was  subjected,  bj  St  Basil,  to 
stricter  rules^  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  centuiy,  when  female  monasteries, 
or  couFents  of  nuns  (a  word  said,  in  Cop- 
tic, to  signify  P^''^)*  ^^^  insdtuted,  and 
persons  of  lul  ages  and  stations  entered 
the  establishments.  By  means  of  these 
rules,  the  same  dlsdpune  was  kept  up 
in  all  the  monasteries  through  the  f^asL 
Still  there  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centuries,  anv  thing  like  regular  monastic 
TOWS,  or  pubhc  profession;  except  that 
the  entrance  into  a  monastery  was  re^;arcl- 
ed  as  a  tacit  devotion  of  one's  self^to  a 
life  of  purity  and  abstinence  from  worldly 
pleasures,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  institu- 
.  tion.  These  vows  were  introduced  in  ther 
sixth  century,  by  St  Benedict  It  may 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  strict  and  ju- 
dicious regulations,  first  established  in  a 
monastery  founded  by  him  at  Monte  Casi- 
no, near  Naples,  in  539,  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
West,  that  these  houses  now  became  the 
dwellings  of  piety,  industry  and  temper- 
ance, and  the  refuge  of  leaminff,' driven  to 
them  for  shelter  from  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  from 
them;  deserts  and  solitudes  were  made 
habitable  by  industrious  monks ;  and,  in 
promoting  the  procress  of  agriculture 
and  civilizing  the  German  and  Sclavo- 
nian  nations,  they  certainly  rendered  great 
services  to  the  worid.  fi:om  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  ninth.  But  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  these  institutions,  so  useful  in  the 
dark  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their 
character,  to  a  great  degree,  as  their 
wealth  and  influence  incre^nd.  Idleness 
and  luxury  crept  vrithin  their  walls, 
together  with  all  the  vices  of  the  worid, 
and  their  decay  became  inevitable,  when, 


by  a  custom  first  introdaoed  by  the  Fnnk- 
iui  kings,  and  afterwards  imitated  bj  odn 
er  princes,  of  bestowing  monasteries  opoo 
the  nobility  for  the  sake  of  their  inoome^ 
they  came  under  the  care  of  lay  abbots  or 
superiors,  who^  thinking  onlv  of  the  eo- 
jovment  of  the  revenue  which  they  jidd- 
ed,   did   nothing  to  maintain  discqriiDe 
among  the  monks   and  nuns,  daiJy  be- 
coming more  irrsgular,  and  when  ther 
were  robbed  and  oppressed,  or  left  wiioUj 
to  theur  own  government  (in  consequence 
of  the  privileges  and  exempti(H]S  they  had 
obtained)  by  the  bishops,  who  were  orif- 
inaUy  their  overseers,  but  had  now  ket 
their  fondness  for  a  monastic  life.   A  few 
only,  by  means  of  the  convent  scboob 
(fiMmded  by  Chariemagne,  for  the  ediict- 
tion  of  the  clergy),  as,  for  instsnoe,  thoR 
at  Tours,  Lyons,  Cologne,  Troves^  Fuidi, 
Osnabrfick,  Paderbom,  Wfirzbuig;  &(v, 
mamtained  their  character  for  usduloea 
and  respectability  till  the  ninth  sod  teodi 
centuries.    The  monastery  at  Clucny,  m 
Burgundy,  first  led  the  wav  to  oie  f^ 
form,  so  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary.    This  was  founded  in  the  nar 
910,  and  was  governed  bv  the  rales  of  Si 
Benedict,  vrith  additional  regulstioos  of  a 
still  more  rigid  character.    A  considenbie 
number  of  monasteries  in  Frsnoe,  SpaiOi 
Italy  and  Germanv,  were  reformed  od 
this  model,  while  othere  gave  to  t|ie  Bene- 
dictine rules  a  new  fbrm,  andfiMiiidedfia 
the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  centuries,  serenl 
orders  with  affiliated  monasteries^  wfakrii, 
as  branches  of  the  old  BenedictiDe  order, 
composed  so  many  monastic  commuDhies, 
closely  united  by  a  proud  and  jeakw 
spuit  of  confederation.    With  the  reputa- 
tion of  renewed  sanctity,  the  monarteiitf 
acquired  new  uifluence  and  new  posR^ 
sions.    Many  of  them  (<*  exempt  monas- 
teries") released  themselves  fixim  all  ^d- 
perintendinff  authority,  except  that  of  me 
pope  himself^  and  acquired  great  weaitb 
m  the  time  of  the  crusades,  wfaeo  those 
who  adventured  upon  these  expedidois 
lefl  them  their  estates  in  trtist  till  thor 
retuni,  or  even  the  reveraion  of  ^^^ 
case  of  their  death  abroad.    The  privile^ 
of  Inviolability,  which  had  been  f^^ 
by  common  consent,  to  all  monastic  eatao- 
lishments,  during  the  feuds  of  the  mi^ 
ages,  had  induced  many,  who  could  vm 
no  better  security  for  their  propcrQr,  m 
those  days  of  repine  and  violence,  to  pbce 
it  under  their  protection.    In  this  dwdd* 
it  happened  that,  as  the  zeal  for  refcn** 
tion  abated,  and  their  influence  ^?^ 
firmed,  new  abuses  sprung  up  ^.^ 
establishments^  and,  as  the  autbonty  & 
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their  apiritual  and  temporal  lords  was  les- 
sened by  numerous  exemptions,  and  was 
of  linle  avail,  when  opposed  by  the  com- 
bination of  powerful  religious  orders,  who 
had   acquired  great  strength  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  fix>m  the  protection 
o/tlie  popes,  the  character  of  each  mon- 
asteiy  came,  at  last,  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  that  of  the  abbot  who  was  at  its 
he&d.    The  number  of  monasteries  was 
much  diminish^  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, when  the  rich  estates  of  the  estab- 
lishments which  were  deserted  by  the 
monks  and   nuns,  in  Protestant  states, 
were  in  part  appropriated  by  (he  sovereign 
to  his  own  use,  and  partiy  devoted  to  the 
founding  and  supporting  of  institutions 
Ibr  the  purposes  of  education,  or  trans- 
fbrred  to  umvenities  and  academies,  were 
bestowed  as  rewards  upon  deserving  ec- 
clesiastics (as  was  the  case  with  the  ab- 
beys in  Lower  Saxony  and  Wurtembure), 
or  were  employed  for  the  support  of  noble 
ladies  until  they  married,  as  in  Hesse, 
'Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  &c.     (For   the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land, under  Henry  VUI,  see  Hcmy  VIU, 
yoi  vi.,  p.  255.\    In  Catholic  countries, 
they  retained  tneir  original  constitution 
till  the  18th  century ;  but,  irom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  the  ace,  they  sunk  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
to  manv  restrictions,  imposed  upon  them 
by  Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  im- 
munity at  a  hiffb  price.     The  benefits 
whidb  they  had  formerly  conferred  upon 
the  world,  as  the  preservers  of  literary 
treasures;  as  places  of  refii^  for  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted ;  as  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth ;  as  places  of  retire- 
ment for  persons  of  distinction  who  had 
outlived  their  usefulness,  or  were  weary 
of  the  world ;  as  schools  for  the  mild  cor- 
rection and  improvement  of  erring  mem- 
be»  of  the  human  fiunily,— appeared  unim- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers, when  compared  with  their  in- 
jurious efiect  upon  tne  increase  of  popu- 
lation by  their  encouragement  of  celibacy ; 
upon  the  pubhc  welfue,  by  their  inces- 
sant grasping  at  the  estates  of  wealthv 
persons,  who  had  committed  their  chil- 
dren to  their  care  ;  upon  industry,  by  the 
idleness  of  thenr  inhabitants;  and  upon 
public  morals^  by  the  sins  which  were 
notoriously  committed  within  theur  walls. 
In  this  li^t  were  monasteries  regarded  by 
the  greater  portion  of  enliffhtened  men, 
when,  in  1781,  the  houses  of  some  orders 
were  wholly  alMlisbed  by  Joseph  II,  and 
those  which  he  suffered  to  remain  were 


limited  to  a  certain  number  of  inmates, 
and  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  any 
foreign  authority.  In  France,  the  aboh- 
tion  of  all  orders  and  monasteries  was 
decreed,  in  1790,  which  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  states  incorporated  with 
France,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Catho- 
lic states  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
4n  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Po- 
land and  Russia.  This  measure  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  financial  calcula- 
tions rather  than  the  dictate  of  true  hu- 
manity. In  Prussia,  provision  was  made 
for  the  monks  who  were  dispossessed; 
and,  after  Joseph's  example,  the  wealth 
obtained  by  secularizing  the  monaste- 
ries was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
churches  and  schools;  but  where  the 
French  system  prevailed,  these  estates 
were  throvm  into  the  public  treasury. 
Late  events  have  much  improved  their 
condition  in  Ita^ ;  and  Pius  VII,  in  his 
concordate  with  France,  Bavaria  and  Na- 
ples, made  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  alrrady  existing,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  new  ones  in  those  countries.  In 
Austria,  many  monasteries  have  been  suf- 
fered to  become  extinct  Not  a  fowof 
these  institutions  render  themselves  useful, 
by  the  instruction  of  youth,  especiaUv  of 
the  female  sex,  and  by  taking  care  of  the 
sick.  (For  the  monastic  vows,  see  the* 
next  article ;  for  further  information,  see 
Orders,  rdigioua,  Mbot,  Anachoretf  &c.) 

Monastic  Vows  are  three  in  number; 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
vow  of  poverty  prevents  the  monks  from 
holding  any  property  individually ;  mo- 
nasteries, however,  may  hold  corporate 
j>roperty ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  high, 
higher  and  highest  degrees  of  poverty. 
In  the  first  case,  a  monastery  may  pos- 
sess portions  of  real  estate,  yet  not  more 
than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Car- 
melites and  Augustines.  In  the  second, 
a  monastery  cannot  hold  any  real  estate, 
but  only  personal  property;  as  books, 
dresses,  supplies  of  fooa  and  drink,  rentfiL 
&c. ;  as  me  Dominicans.  ^The  third 
permits  neither  the  holding  of  real  nor 
of  personal  property ;  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Franciscans,  and  especiaUy  the  Capu- 
chins. The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an 
entire  abstinence  from  fiuniliar  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex ;  and  that  of 
obedience,  entire  compliance  with  the 
roles  of  the  order,  and  the  commands  of 
the  superior. 

MoNBonno,  lord.  (See  Burnett,  Jamts.) 
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MoxcoiTTOUR ;  a  village  of  France,  in 
Vienne,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Poictiers.  Henry  [II,  when  duke  of 
Anjou,  defeated  Coligny  here  in  1569. 
(See  Coligmf.) 

MoiTDAT  {moon  and  day;  Saxon  Mo- 
nandag;  German  Montagu  Latin  lurut 
diu;  all  of  the  same  signification);  the 
second  day  of  our  week,  formerly  sacred 
to  the  moon.    (See  WttJu) 

MoNDAT, Plough.  (^e^Phuf^Mo/ndcy), 

MoNDovi,  a  city  in  the  Sarainian  ter* 
ritories,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  Coni  (Cuneo),  thirty  miles 
south  of  Turin ;  a  bishop's  see ;  popula- 
tion, 21,550.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  steq^  hill,  and  surrounded  bv  fortifica- 
tiottSL    Among  the  public  buildings,  the 

Srincipal  is  the  cathedral  The  battle  of 
[ondovi,  gained  by  general  Bonaparte  in 
1796,  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
Piedmont. 

MozTEMBASiA,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  called  in  die  English  books  Mcivc^ 
8UL  The  population  given  under  Malwtr 
tia  IS  that  of  theplace  before  tde  late  des- 
olating war.     Tne  present  population  is 

Monet  ;  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change among  civilized  nations.  Money 
must  consist  of  a  material,  1.  which  has 
a  value  of  ia  own ;  12.  which  everv  man 
is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his 
property ;  3.  whose  value'  is  readUy  as- 
certained. If  this  material  is  moulded 
into  a  particular  form,  and  stamped  with 
a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  that  it  is 
appropriated  expressly  to  the  exchang- 
ing of  articles  having  value,  it  is  called 
money,  in  distinction  from  other  arti- 
cles which  have  value,  but  which  are 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
materials  of  which  money  is  made,  as 
well  as  the  corn,  are  merchandise,  like 
other  articles  that  are  bought  and  sold. 
Different  nations,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  cultivation,  have  chosen  for  money 
different*  materials,  all  having  more  or 
less  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities. 
All  nations  advanced  in  trade  and  the 
arts,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially 
the  precious  metals ;  for,  1.  they  derive 
value  from  the  smallness  of  their  quanti- 
ties, compared  with  the  demand  for  them 
in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts.  2. 
They  are  very  little  subject  to  corrosion 
and  destruction  by  use.  3.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  division,  and  may  be 
used  io  small  quantities  or  masses.  4. 
They  are  easily  transported,  as  theur 
transportation  to  any  distance  will  cost 
but  a  small  part  of  their  value.    5.  The 


quantity  is  increased  by  labor.  The  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  precious  metabfor 
a  universal  currency  is  still  greater,  iriMB 
it  is  not  left  for  every  private  man  to£- 
vide  the  pieces  of  metal,  to  weigh  them, 
and  ^  their  fineness,  but  persona  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
to  decide  what  pieces  shall  be  drcalited 
as  money,  to  stamp  them  so  as  to  fix  ^ir 
weight  and  fineness,  and  to  fiiraiah  them 
with  the  superscription  of  the  autfaontr 
by  which  they  are  authorized.  Sach 
pieces  are  caUed  cotiu  (q.  v. ;  for  the 
process  of  coining,  see  Mint),  lostead  of 
monev,  the  merchant  often  recces  a 
promissory  note  or  bill:  this  substituleis 
sometimes  improperly  termed  aiofigf. 
It  is  manifest  that  promissoiy  notes  or 
bills  of  exchange  are  of  the  aame  tbIik 
with  the  real  money  only  while  they  cm 
be  readily  exchanged  for  coin,  and  that 
they  must  lose  their  value  in  propoiliao 
as  the  credit  of  those  who  issue  tfaetn, 
sinks.  This  is  true  of  all  paper  moo^ 
(see  CSrctdatmg  Medium),  and  all  metallic 
mone^  whose  current  value  is  higher 
than  Its  real  value,  all  notes  or  bonds 
.taken  instead  of  money.  lliatanyBOit 
of  money  may  be  received  ibr  its  real 
value,  or  that  which  it  repreaenta,  aad 
trade  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  its  value  sbookl  be 
acknowledged  wherever  it  is  naecL  A 
distinction,  however,  is  made  hetween 
money  which  is  received  in  only  one 
trading-place  or  small  drcle,  h^"^ 
time  of  peculiar  necessity,  denomlnited 
tokens,  &c^  also  coins  current  in  oolf 
one  country,  and  money  which  ia  ewiy 
where  acknowledged  and  received,  wch 
as  bars  of  gold  and  alver,  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  also  Dutch  ducais, 
Spanish  dollars.  The  exchangeable  vajoe 
of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  oiMf 
commodities,  depends,  in  the  first  pia^ 
on  their  plenty  or  scarceness,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  supplied  in  co*"??"" 
son  with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  wnicfl 
there  is  a  demand ;  and,  in  the  seoona 
place,  upon  the  labor  neceasaiy  in  cOTCt- 
mg  the  orefiiom  the  mines,  and  re&Mnf 
it  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assuinefl 
that  if,  takmg  the  aggregate  of  silver  mw 
and  that  of  iron  mmes,  the  emena^ jnai 
is,  the  labor,  includmg  the  use  of  inacbiDe- 
ly,  neceasaiy  to  extract  a  pound  «  ™][^ 
nom  the  ore,  and  refine  it,  is  twenCjtin^ 
the  expense,  or  labor,  of  smelting,  votm 
and  refining  a  pound  of  iron,  alver  wijiw 
worth  twentytimesas  much  as  iron-  inj 
comparative  value  of  goM  and  "^  '^ 
depend  upon  the  same  causes  as  tbat  o 
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either  oompared  with  iron,  copper  or  tin. 
In  the  U.  States^  the  value  or  gold,  com- 
pared to  that  of  Edlver,  is  aa  15^  to  1 ;  in 
England,  as  15^  to  1 ;  in  France,  as  15  j^ 
to  1 ;  and  in  Geneva,  as  15ff  to  1.  The 
comptrative  value  is  nec^sarilv  very 
nearly  the  same  all  over  the  world,  since 
each  metal  costs  but  a  trifle  for  transport- 
ation, and  both  are  articles  of  value  every- 
where. The  quantities  of  gold,  in  its  va- 
rious forms  of  coin  and  bullion  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  bars,  plate,  &c.,  has 
been  estimated  to  be  10,000,000  of  pounds, 
troy  weiffht  A  scarcity  df  money  can 
occur  only  when,  1.  the  material  of  which 
it  is  manu&ctured  is  deficient,  or,  2.  when 
those  who  are  in  want  of  it  have  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  to  its  possessors.  In 
the  last  case,  there  is  no  real  deficiency  of 
money,  for  there  are  individuals  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  supposition,  possess  the 
money :  there  is. only  a  deficient  demand 
for  goods  on  hand,  and  those  only  are  in 
want  of  money  who  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  these  eoods.  Scarcity  of  money,  there- 
fore, is  omy  a  relative  expression ;  L  e.  there 
are  certain  places  or  penons  without  mon- 
ey to  obtain  certain  articles  which  they  de- 
sire to  possess.  All  mechanics,  artisans  and 
manuracturers  want  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  which  mey  con- 
sume, and  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  laboreis. 
Merchants  need  monev  to  jmy  manu&c- 
turers  and  producers  K>r  theu:  goods,  and 
to  transport  them  where  they  are  wanted 
and  the  last  consumer  needs  it  to  give  in 
exchange  for  what  he  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
&C.,  to  the  dealer  of  whom  he  procures 
the  requisite  artioles.  Now,  if  any  one  of 
these  classes  has  not  the  money  required 
for  any  of  those  purposes,  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  money  for  that  class  of  individuals. 
In  these  and  similar  cases,  the  scarcity  of 
money  does  not  suppose  a  real  scarci^  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  a  deficiency  of  corned 
metals.  The  scarcity  arises  from  the 
want  of  industiy,  or  means,  in  any  class 
of  citizens,  to  procure  the  money  in  circu- 
lation, or  from  their  industiy  being  duect- 
ed  to  the  production  of  such  articles  as 
there  is  no  present  demand  for  among  the 
actual  posBesBors  of  money ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  in  grain-growing  countries,  tibere 
is  a  deficiency  of  punQhasens  of  the  grain 
produced,  there  not  being  consumers 
enough  of  the  grain,  who  can  obtain  or 
produce  deairabte  articles  in  exchange  for 
iL  In  such  a  case,  the  producers  ofgrain 
can  obtain  numev  only  ny  exportation  of 
the  article  to  foreign  ports.  And  if  it 
happens  that  the  foreign  lamds  to  which  it 
is  e^Mited  are  akeidy  provided  with 


grain  from  some  other  quarter,  it  will  re- 
main unsold — ^not  because  there  is  no 
money,  but  because  there  is  no  motive  to 
induce  its  possesaors  to  part  with  it  for 
grain.  In  places  where  manufictures  of 
any  kind  prosper,  a  certain  quantity  of 
moneyis  required  to  provide  the  materi- 
als. This  sum  is  easily  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  a  certam  average,  and  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  money  for  these  purposes, 
as  long  as  this  sum  is  on  hand,  mt  when 
the  manufacture  is  increased,  by  the  op- 
eration of  particular  circumstances,  and 
the  place  produces  more  goods  than  com- 
mon upon  this  account,  a  scarcity  of 
money  ma^  easily  occur  among  those  de- 
voted to  tms  branch  of  business.  If  now 
these  persons  possess  soods  or  credit,  they 
make  use  of  both  to  obtain  the  money  re- 
quired fiiom  other  parts ;  which  wifi  de- 
pend, again,  upon  their  being  tiAe  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  transporting  their  goods, 
or  to  give  to  the  liblders  of  money  a  high- 
er interest  than  they  can  elsewhere  obtun. 
Money,  in  these  cases,  becomes  of  more 
value  in  these  places  than  in  those  where 
it  is  not  so  much  in  demand;  and  it  fol- 
lows, horn  this,  that  money  will  leave  die 
places  where  it  is  plenty  to  seek  those 
where,  from  the  want  of  it,  more  will  be 
paid  for  its  use;  and,  in  this  manner,  a 
scarcity  of  money  will  work  its  own  cure. 
Money  is  profitable  to  any  countiv  only 
by  means  of  its  curculation  (q.  v.) ;  for  cir- 
culation makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new 
portions  of  property ;  and,  on  this  account 
a  very  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  in 
constant  circulation,  is  of  fiur  more  benefit 
to  a  country  than  the  possession  of  die 
laigest  sums  which  remain  locked  up,  and 
do  not  change  owners.  A  great  quantity 
of  money,  therefore,  is  of  no  service  to  a 
countiy,  unless  there  are  desirable  things 
in  that  countiT,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
it  is  to  be  paid,  and  thus  transferred  firom 
one  to  another.  When,  therefore,  more 
money  flows  into  any  country  than  will 
pay  for  what  the  country  actually  pro- 
duces, money  becomes  bf  less  value,  and 
the  money  price  of  merchandise  greater* 
In  this  case,  it  is  better  to  procure  the 
goods  fix>m  coutitries  where  their  money 
price  is  leas.  The  money  will  thus  be 
exported  again,  and  prociue  a  return  of 
cheap  goocb  m  its  place.  But,  by  this 
process^  the  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation are  injured,  and  those  only  receive 
profit  who  make  these  exchanges  of  money 
for  foreign  goods.  The  lab^ing  classes 
therefore  experience  a  scarcity  of  money, 
because  the  articles  which  they  produce 
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do  not  commaiid  a  raody  sste.  Ih  tliia 
manner,  all  the  gold  and  silver  obtained 
by  Spain  and  Poitugal  fiom  South  Amer- 
ica passed  into  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  necesasries.  The  only 
true  means,  then,  to  remove  and  to  prevent 
permanently  a  scarcity  of  mon^,  is  to 
miprove  the  state  of  domestic  and  internal 
inaustry ;  and  their  opinion  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation,  who  believe  that  a 
mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to  de- 
velope  a  healthy  state  of  domestic  indiis- 
tiy ;  for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.  And 
money  will  not  stay  in  a  country  that 
does  not  contain  soods  upon  which 
it  may  be  expende<^  but  it  seeks  those 
countries  which  produce  the  olijeetB  of 
desire.  The  worst  of  all  means  of  sup- 
pljrin^  a  scarcity  of  money  is  the  muhi-' 
plicaUon  of  those  things  (as  paper  of  all 
kinds)  bv  which  it  is  represented,  or  which 
are  usecf  as  substitutes  for  it;  for  these 
circulatiDg  media  are  onlv  worth  so  much 
as  can  be  obtained  in  real  value  for  them, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country,  preventing  those  who  desire 
it  from  exchtmging  their  money  for  them, 
the  value  of  this  paper  medium  falls 
at  once,  and  often  to  such  a  pitch  that  a 
million  of  these  dollars  shall  not  be  enough 
for  the  purchase  of  one  silver  dollar.  Nor 
does  it  help  the  case  to  base  the  value  of 
this  money  upon  any  thing  else  than  the 
precious  metals ;  for,  if  their  value  is  ex- 
vrpssed  in  any  article  not  so  easily  dispos- 
ed of  as  gold  or  nhrer,  as  grain,  for  in- 
stance, these  bills  for  f^rain  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  grain  itself;  and,  if  grain 
falls  in  value,  mese  grain-bills  must  of 
necessity  sink  with  them ;  and,  if  the  grain 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  payment, 
then  they  lose  their  value  altogether.  A 
circulating  medium  fixed  upon  so  inse- 
cure a  basis  can  never  take  the  place  of 
real  gold  and  silver.  The  trutn  of  all 
these  remarks  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  histoty  of  the  continental  paper  issued 
bv  the  American  congress,  during  the 'rev- 
olution, and  by  diat  of  the  celebrated 
French  assignats,  which,  resting  upon 
the  credit  of  a  people  widiout  money,  and 
without  means  or  getting  it,  were  soon 
found  to  be  of  little  worth,  or  of  none  at 
ali  ^or  is  this  contradicted  by  the  foct 
that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  re- 
mained good  during  the  stoppage  of  spe- 
cie payments;  for  the  wealth  and  the 
productiveness  of  that  nation  are  so  great 
as  to  render  all  transactions  safe  in  any 
paper  authorized  bv  its  government;  and 
that  wealth  and  industry  combined  place 


it  in  a  situation  so  for  renooved  fimn  roost 
countries,  that  it  only  forms,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  fair  exception  to  a  general  law. 
Monty,  Standard  of.  (See  SUmdard) 
MoNOE,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  natural  philosopher,  bora  at 
Beatme,  in  1746,  studied  in  the  ooOegea 
of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Beanne 
and  Lyons  with  such  success  that  he  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
was  aflerwards  employed  at  the  military 
school  of  M^zi^res,  Y^here  he  assisted  Bos- 
sut,  the  professor  of  miuhematics,  and  af- 
terwards NoUet,  professor  of  phyakse^ 
whom  he  succeeded.  In  1780,  he  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  sciences,-and  became  the  co- 
adjutor of  BosBut,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
on  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  He 
quitted  M^zi^res  entirely  in  1783,  on  bemg 
af^ointed  examiner  of  the  marine,  whoi 
he  composed  a  Treatise  on  Statics,  after- 
wards used  for  the  polytechnic  school  In 
1789,  like  other  fiiends  of  freedom,  Mooge 
indulged  in  expectadons  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  France.  Throuch  the  influenoe 
of  Condorcet,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
marine,  in  1792,  and  he  held,  at  the  same 
time,  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war, 
during  the  absence  of  general  Servan  widi 
the  army.  He  thus J>ecame  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  government,  in 
which  capacity  he  si^ed  the  order  for  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVL  Shortly  after, 
he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  peraeco- 
tion  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  Jacobios, 
against  which  he  successfully  defended 
lumself.  He  was  then  employed,  together 
with  other  men  of  science,  in  improving 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  cMher- 
wise  augmentingthe  military  resources  of 
the  country.  The  Normal  school  was 
founded,  with  which  Monge  became  con- 
nected ;  and  he  then  published  his  G^orn^ 
trie  deBcriptive,  one  of^his  principal  works. 
Together  with  Berthollet  and  Guyton 
Morveau,  he  principally  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  polytechnic  school ; 
afier  which,  in  1796,  he  was  conmussion- 
ed  to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  French ;  and  the  labors  of 
Monge  and  his  colleagues  gave  rise  to  the 
splendid  assemblage  of  works  of  taste  and 
genius,  which  for  a  time  ornamented  the 
halls  of  the  Louvre.  In  1798,  he  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  whm  he  was 
again  employed  in  the  service  of  science, 
(hi  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his 
functions  as  professor  at  the  polytechnic 
school,  io  the  success  of  which  he  greatly 
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intnratedlunwlf  The  attachment  which 
be  raanifealed  to  BoDaparte  led  to  his  be- 
in^  DomiiialBd  a  member  of  the  senate,  on 
the  formation  of  that  body.  The  emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count  yP^- 
Itunrnt,  the  senatorial  lordship  of  Liege, 
made  him  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
hoDor,  ^ve  him  an  estate  in  Westphalia, 
ancL,  a  htde  before  he  set  out  on  his  Rus- 
sian expedition,  a  present  of  200,000 
fiancs.  The  foil  of  his  benefoctor  involv- 
ed bim  in  misfortunes.  He  was  expelled 
frooi  the  institute  in  1816,  one  of  hts  sons- 
in-law  was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments.  His  foctilties  be- 
came disordered,  and  he  died  July  28, 1818. 
Besides  the  worits  above  noticed,  Monge 
published  Description  de  VAri  de  fabriqutr 
Us  Cmumo  (4to.),  and  Application  do 
VAnabfBe  h  la  Qiometric  dcs  aurfacto(ASio.), 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  His 
pupil  Dupin  has  published  an  Essai  hio- 
tonqut  aur  le$  Services  d  lea  Travaux  set" 
tnMques  do  Monge, 

Moif  eni.8  ;  a  great  nation  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  which,  after  having  been,  at 
two  different  times  in  the  middle  ages,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  conquests,  hi^  been 
sunk,  for  three  centuries  past  in  inactivity, 
and  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but 
by  name.  The  Monguls  have  been  €re- 
Quently  confounded  with  the  Tartars 
dwelling  m  South-western  Asia,  with 
whom,  nowever,  they  have  nothing  in 
common  but  a  nomadic  mode  of  life, 
and  an  urreffular,  savage  method  of  wag- 
ing war,  pillage  being  their  sole  object. 
They  difl»r  m>m  them  essentially,  by  a 
dingy  complexion,  small  eyes,  and  their 
corporeal  structure  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
tbeu:  language  and  maaneis.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  they  spread  th«r  conquests  and  dev- 
astations from  the  depths  of  Northern 
Asia  over  Russia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  came  from  the  regions 
which  they  now,  in  part,  inhabit,  Mon- 
^goUOf  north  of  thesreat  wall  of  China,  be- 
tween tbepresent  Eastern  Tartaiy  and  Bu- 
charia.  For  their  power  and  consequence 
tbey  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a 
single  extraordinaiy  individual,  Genghis 
Klum  (o.  v.),  who  having  been,  originally, 
merely  tne  chief  of  a  single  Mongul  horde, 
compelled  the  other  hordes  to  submit  to 
his  power,  and  then,  in  1206^  conceived 
the  hold  plan  of  conquering  the  whole 
earth.  In  a  short  time  he  subjugated  two 
great  Tartar  empires  in  the  east  and  west 
of  Asia,  destroyed  in  six  campaigns  the 
mighty  monardiy  of  the  sultans  ofChow- 
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,  who  reigned  over  Tuikestan  and 
all  Penia  as  for  as  India,  and  daring  the 
same  period  sent  part  of  his  subjectB,  un- 
der the  commaira  of  his  ektest  son,  in 
1223,  to  devastate  Russia.  After  the 
death  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  1227,  his  sons 
pursued  his  conquests,  subjujnted  all 
China,  subverted  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad, 
and  lusde  the  Seljook  sultans  of  Iconium 
tributaiT.  In  1237,  a  Monful  army  again 
invadea  Russia,  conquered  Moscow,  and 
desolated  a  great  portion  of  the  cooatry. 
Havinff  subjusated  Russia,  the  Monguls 
entered  Poland  in  1240,  burned  Cracow, 
and  advanced  in  Silesia  to  Liegnitz,  where 
they  conquered  Henry,  duke  of  Breeiau, 
in  a  bloody  batde,  April  9,  1241.  But 
want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  countries  which  they  had  laid 
waste  with  fone  and  sword.  In  Germany, 
and  even  France,  where  the  former  inva- 
sions of  the  Huns  were  held  in  remem- 
branee,  the  fear  of  them  was  so  great,  that 
fosts  and  prayers  were  appointed  to  avert 
their  approach.  They  were  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
eonsteination  to  extend  theur  conquests, 
by  the  disputes  which  arose  respecdng 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Khan  Octai,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Genghis  Khan.  The  empire  of 
the  Monsuls  still  held  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  century  was  at  the 
summit  of  its  power.  At  that  time,  it  ex- 
tended fiom  tne  Chinese  sea  and  finom 
India,  for  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  great  khan  was  China ;  the 
other  countries  were  governed  by  subor- 
dinate khans,  all  of  whom  were  descended 
from  Genghis,  and  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  mat  khan.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Monguls  were  the  Kapt- 
shaks,  who  lived  on  the  Wolga,  and  were 
the  scourges  of  Russia,  and  the  Dshaga- 
tais,  who  lived  between  the  river  Oxus 
and  Tartaiy.  But  this  division  of  the  em- 
pire amonff  several  petty  princes  was  the 
cause  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power 
and  consequence  of  the  Monguls  m  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  various  hordes  of  this  nation  were 
subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Russians^ 
whose  conquerora  they  had  previously 
been.  In  China,  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 
guls had  been  overturned,  in  1368,  by  a 
revolution.  But,  about  1360,  there  ap- 
peared a  second  fbnnidable  warrior  of  me 
tribe  of  the  Dshagatai^  Timurlenk  (Tam- 
erlane, a.  v.),  called  also  Timur  Beg.  He 
vras  of  obscure  descent,  but,  as  the  dynasty 
of  die  Monguls  of  Dshagatai  had  fidlen 
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into  dedine,  raised  hinoBelf  by  his  talents 
and  courage  to  the  aovereignty  of  the 
whole  nation.  In  1209,  he  chose  the  city 
of  Samareand  for  the  seat  of  his  new 
goTemment  The  other  Monjral  tribes, 
with  Persia,  Central  Aoa  and  fiindostan, 
were  successiyely  subjucated  by  him.  In 
1400,  he  attacked,  in  fAitolia,  the  sultan 
Bajazet  I,  who  had  been  hitherto  victori- 
ous against  the  Chrisdans  in  Europe,  and 
before  whom  Constantinople  trembled. 
The  battle  of  Ancvre  (Anguri),  1402,  was 
decided  against  Bajazet ;  he  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner 
by  Tiraur.  The  story  of  the  severity 
which  the  conqueror  is  said  to  have  used 
towards  his  prisoner,  is  not  well  substan- 
tiated. For  a  time,  the  Christian  powen 
were  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  enemy. 
After  Timur  had  conquered  and  desolateid 
all  Natofia,  he  died  on  an  expedition  to  Chi- 
na, March  19, 1405, 69  yean  of  age.  After 
his  death,  the  monarchy  of  the  Monguis 
was  divided  into  several  states.  Baber(ba- 
bur),  a  descendant  ofHrnur,  founded,  in  In- 
dia, in  1519,  a  powerful  monarchy,  which 
existed  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
nr,  as  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  (See 
Mindoatcm,)  The  Monfful  tribes  now  in 
existence  live  partly  under  Russian,  part- 
ly under  Chinese  dominion.  Those 
which  remain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kap- 
ishaks  live  intermingled  with  the  Cat- 
mucks,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk ; 
their  number,  vrith  that  of  the  Calmucks, 
is  estimated  at  300,000.  The  rest,  which 
are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  are 
Bovemed  by  four  different  knans,  live  in 
Mongolia^  which  is  bounded  by  Tungusia, 
China,  Litde  Tartary  and  Siberia.  They 
all  profess  the  reli^on  of  Fo  (q.  v.),  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  but,  by  means  of  caravans, 
carry  on  some  trade  with  Russia,  in 
woollen  and  cotton  ipods  of  their  own 
manufacture.  (See  the  Hist,  dts  MonguU 
depuis  TachinguiZ'Khan  jusqu^h  ISmour- 
iJane  (Paris,  1824),  and  Isaac  James 
Schmidfs  excellent  Forschtmfen  im  Gt- 
bieUder  aUem,  rtliMaen,  pohtischm  ttnd 
liUrar,  BUdun8ge»cL  dtr  MongoUn  und 
Tibder  (St  Petersburg,  1824).  Schmidt^s 
German  translation  of  Ssanang  Ssoetsien^s 
History  of  the  Eastern  Monguis,  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  and  vn\h  the 
Mongul  original,  has  been  printed  at  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  expense  or  the  emperor. 
Babei^s  interesting  Memoirs,  written  by 
himself!  have  been  translated  from  the 
Ddiagatu  Turkish  into  English  (London, 
1826),  by  Leyden  and  Eiwine  with  an 
mtroduction,  very  important  for  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Mongius. 


MoHiTEUB.  Nov.  34,  1789,  a  joumil 
was  commenced  at  Paris,  the  GasieUe  Aa- 
Honakj  ou  le  MonUeur  Vmoen^  whicli 
vras  intended  to  give  an  account  of  lbi«^n 
events,  but  more  especially  of  tiie  doiogs  of 
the  national  assembly,  anid  on  the  7tfa  Ni- 
vose  of  the  year  VIII,  it  was  declared  an 
official  paper.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  most  important,  and  the  only  official, 
journal  of  the  French  govemmeiit.  Since 
Jan.  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  Ga- 
zette Abfumdfe,  and  retained  only  that  of 
MamUur  UnioineL  The  oocurreiiceB  that 
took  place  between  1787  and  the  opeom^ 
of  the  national  assembly,  have  been  subse- 
quently added  in  an  introduction,  published 
in  the  year  IV  (Paris,  1  voL,  fbl.).  In  the 
year  lA  (Paris,  2  vol&,  folio),  appeared  die 
Rholtdion  Dranadte^  ou  Anabfte  comMt 
etimparHaUdu  MtmUeuTf  par  (hrirt  Chp- 
nologique,  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
TcMt  MphMtiqu/t  du  MonUmr  Hikewin 
in  2  vols.,  fol.),  but  neither  of  whic»,  unfor- 
tunately, comes  down  farther  than  the 
close  of  the  vear  VII.  The  MomUwr  ap- 
peara  eveiy  gay  in  a  large  fi>lio  aheet,  often 
accompanied  with  supplements*  It  con- 
tuns,  in  the  two  divisiom  approfHiafied  to 
foreign  and  domesdc  news,  not  only  the 
official  ordinances  and  documents  of  the 
government,  appointments,  removals  fiom 
office,  promotions,  &C.,  with  notices  on 
the  arts,  literature  and  the  drama,  but  also 
such  political  information  as  the  govern- 
ment intends  shall  be  regarded  in  France 
as  official.  The  MonUeur  had  a  great  cir- 
culation in  France  and  Europe  generallr, 
and  also  in  America,  during  the  revolution. 
Entire  sets  are  rare.  The  yeara  VII  and 
VIII  (1796--1800)  in  particular,  of  which 
a  smaller  impression  was  made,  are  often 
wanting.  Among  the  daily  papera  of  mod- 
em' times,  the  MonUeur  maintains  a  melan- 
choly celebrity.  It  has  exhibited,  in  the 
same  nation,  the  picture  of  the  most  un- 
bridled popuhur  rage,  and  of  (^presaive 
monarchical  despotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  public  doc-^ 
uments  for  the  historian  of^  the  great* 
changes  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution. 

Monitor  ;  a  ^enus  of  large  fizards, 
which  have  teeth  m  both  jaws,  and  none 
on  the  palate ;  most  of  them  have  the  tail 
comprESsed  laterally :  th^  derive  their 
name  from  a  popular  belief  that  tiiev  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  or  whistling  noise.  They 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  woiid, 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  species  much 
larger  than  any  now  existing,  have  been 
discovered  in  various  places  m  Europe. 
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Monitorial  IirSTEUCTioir. 
hud  Inibruetion,) 

Monk.  (See  MonatUry^  and  Ordtrs^ 
rdigwug.) 

MoNjE,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an 
English  military  officer,  distinguiahed  in 
history  for  the  profninent  put  he  acted  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  tl,  yns  the  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Monk.  He  was  born  Dec. 
6, 1606.  Entering  into  the  army  at  an 
early  axe,  he  served  under  sir  Richard 
Grenvifle,  in  an  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
in  1630,  went  to  the  Nethei^ands,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  a  captmncy.  He 
wasensaged  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  I  acainst  the  Scots  in 
1639,  at  which  period  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-coloneL    On  the  rebellion  takinir 

Elace  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent  thither,  and 
is  services  were  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  governor  of  Dublin.  Hostilities  occur- 
ring between  the  kins  and  the  paitiament, 
colonel  Monk  brought  over  his  regiment 
to  his  majesty's  assistance.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  major-general  in  the  Irish  bricade ; 
and,  being  employed  at  the  siege  of  Nant- 
wick,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  commit- 
ted to  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and 
composed  Observations  on  Military  and 
Political  Affairs,  published  not  long  after 
bis  death.  Havmg  been  detamed  about 
three  yeari  in  confinement,  he  accepted  a 
commisBion  fiom  the  parluonent,  on  con- 
dition of  being  employed  only  asainst  the 
Irish  insurgents."  He  distinguii^ed  him- 
self repeatedly  in  this  service ;  but,  having 
made  a  tieatv  with  the  CathoBc  chieftain 
O'Neal,  which  gaveoftenceto  the  English 
paritamentary  government,  he  resigned  his 
command,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  After 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  royal  parly, 
Monk  was  employed  vrith  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.  His  coadjutor  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  vras  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand. War  taking  place  with  the  Dutch 
republic,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service, 
and,  together  with  admirals  Blake  and 
Deud,  commanded  in  two  engagements, 
in  which  they  triumphed  over  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  the  fiunous  Van  Tromp. 
On  the  re^Btabtishment  of  peace.  Monk  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  army,  he  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  Cromwell  in  that  ^sountry.  On 
the  decease  of  the  protector,  the  resigna- 
tion of  power  by  hss  son,and  the  contest 
of  parties  which  subsequently  took  place, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding 
situation  which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the 
republioBQS,  and  promote  the  recall  and 


(SeeJIfu-  restoration  of  the  Stuart  ftmily  to  the 
throne,  in  the  person  of  Charies  II.  The 
dukedom  of  Albemarie,  the  order  of  the 


garter,  and  the  office  of  orivy-counsellor, 
rewarded  the  loyalty  oi  the  restorer  of 
Charies  II.  During  the  Dutch  war,  Monk 
was  again  employ^l  in  the  naval  service, 
and  in  1666  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  his  former  antagonist,  Van 
Tromp,  and  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  died 
January  3, 1670,  and  was  l>uried  in  West- 
minster-abbey. He  was  mairied  to  a 
woman  in  low  life,  who  maintained  a  com- 
plete ascendenc^r  over  him. 

MoRKET  (ftmiff,  Linn.).  The  monkey 
tribe  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
great  order  of  auadrumanOj  and,  in  addition 
to  hands  on  all  the  extremities,  with  long 
and  flexible  fingers  and  opposable  thumb^ 
they  geneittlly  possess  also  the  follovring 
characteristics : — ^The  incisor  teeth  are  four 
in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars  resemble 
those  of  man :  these  are  i^ve  in  number  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  monkeys  of 
the  old  continent,  and  in  one  tribe  of  the 
new;  the  rpmcunderof  the  American  spe- 
cies have  a  axth.  The  canines  vary  in 
size,  fh>m  a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling 
proiection  beyond  their  other  teeth.  The 
nails  of  all  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  flat 
and  expanded.  The  bead  is  subject  to 
ffreat  variations,  in  some  approaching  the 
human  in  form,  and  passing  through  every 
intermediate  ffradation,  till  it  becomes  as 
flat  as  that  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  their 
organs  there  is  n9ne  which  exhibits  so  re- 
markable a  discrepancy  as  the  tail :  this  is 
wholly  wanting  in  some ;  forms  a  mere  ru- 
diment in  others;  is  short  and  tapering  in 
a  third  group ;  moderately  long  and  cylin- 
drical in  a  fourth ;  in  a  fifth,  extremely 
long,  and  covered  with  hair ;  whilst,  aeain, 
in  another  ffroup,  it  is  long,  denuded  of 
hair  beneam  and  at  tip,  and  prehensile. 
On  these  characters  naturalists  nave  made 
several  classifications  of  them,  each  dif- 
fering firom  the  other  as  to  the  value  of 
certain  distinctions.  The  following  is 
that  given  bv  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Kigne  Awmtd ; — 

SIMIiE. 

I.  Subgenus.    Apes  proper,  or  of  the  an- 
cient continent. 

1.  Subdivision.  Oranga.  5tmta,  £rzl.  Pitho' 

cuSf  Geoff. 

2.  '*  Gibbons.    HilobateSft^e- 

3.  "  Guononi.    Monkeys.   Cer- 

copitheeugj  Erzl. 

4.  "  Semmrpitheeusj  F.  Cuvier. 

5.  *'  Macaqoes.   Maetnau. 
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6.  SttbdivinoB.  Magota.    Jmow,  F.  Cnvier. 

7.  "  Cynoomkmius^  Garier. 

8.  "  ftUndrUs. 


II.  SabgenuB. 

1.  DiyUion. 
1.  Subdivision. 
2. 

3.  " 

4.  " 

5.  « 

2.  Division. 

1.  Sabdi vision. 

2.  " 

3.  " 


Apes  of  the  new  continent. 

Sapajoos. 

Mycetegy  Uiff.  Howling  apes. 

JStteUs,  6e(^. 

BrackytdeSf  Spiz. 

Sagothrixy    Geoff.      GiutTv 

Ce6tttf,  Geoff. 
Sakis. 

BfiackiuntSt  Spiz. 
CMltkriXy  Geoff. 
Jfocthora,  F.  Cnvier. 


But  although  thus  diversified  in  their 
forms,  they  all  poesess  some  general  char- 
acteristics. They  are  all  mischievous, 
£lthy,  lascivious  and  thievish.  They  all 
employ  their  fore-feet  as  hands.  When 
injured  or  offended,  they  use  threatening 
gestures,  chatter  their  teeth;  and  when 
pleased,  appear  to  laugh.  The  dispositions 
of  many  of  the  species  are  extremely  per- 
verse, whilst  others  are  so  nalld  and  tractsr 
ble  as  to  be  readily  tamed  and  taught  a 
variety  of  tricks.  Thev  are  all  fond  of 
hunting  for  vermin,  both  in  their  own  fur 
and  in  that  of  their  companions,  possess  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  feeling,  and  are  able 
to  leap  with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to 
tree.  Most  of  the  species  are  gregarious, 
associadng  in  large  troops ;  but  each  troop 
is  invariably  formed  of  the  same  species. 
The  monkeys  proper  are  the  most  Uvely 
and  active,  meir  prehensile  toil  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  an  additional  hand. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  monkeys  were 
made  objects  of  worship,  and  maguifi- 
oent  temples  erected  to  their  honor. 
When  the  Pormguese  plundered  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  they  found,  in  one  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  these  animals,  a 
small  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth 
of  a  monkey.  This  was  held  m  such  es- 
timation by  the  natives,  that  they  offered 
700,000  ducats  to  redeem  it  The  viceroy, 
however,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  a  Portuguese 
having  obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended 
that  he  had  recovered  the  old  one,  which 
so  rejoiced  the  priests,  that  they  purchased 
it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceedmg  50,000 
dollars.  (See  ^e.  Baboon,  Orang  OUmg.) 
Monmouth  ;  a  town  in  Iiu>nmouth 
county.  New  Jersey,  noted  for  the  battle 
between  the  British  troops  under  air  Heniy 
Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  general 
Washington,  June  28,  1778.  Different 
divisions  of  the  Amerioanarmy  were  com- 


manded by  Lee,  LafiimBtte,Gieene,WiyDe, 
Stewart  and  Scott  The  number  oT  euk 
army  appears  po  hav€  been  about  11^ 
The  battle  commenced  late  in  the  Ior* 
noon,  and  continued  un&  dark.  Durio^ 
the  night,  the  British  secretly  left  the  field. 
The  American  army  bad  eight  officeisflDd 
sixty-one  privates  Idlled.  TheBritiflbcnBT 
lost  about  three  hundred.  Hie  day  we 
intensely  warm,  and  many  died  from  &- 
ti^e  and  thirst  Colonel  fifooetoo,  a 
highly  valued  British  officer,  was  kiUeiL 

Monmouth,  James,  duke  ot,  the  sm  of 
Lucy  Walters,  one  of  &e  nuatrmes  of 
Charles  II,  as  is  cenerally  leportnl  br 
that  prince,  although  some  circumsuoos 
lender  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  her 
former  lovers  was  the  fiither  of  the  dttke. 
He  was  bom  8tiiotterdam,inl649^  aod  m 
always  acknowledged  by  Cbaries,  vrbo  bad 
him  carefully  educated  in  Fianoe,  as  )m 
natural  son.  After  the  restoratiofi,  be  ms 
sent  home,  and  created  eari  of  Orimej 
and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  reoeiTedtlie 

rer.  <*  He  possessed,**  aays  Hiuie,*ali 
qualities  which  coakl  eome  dw  a^ 
iections  of  the  popuiaoe-Hi  oscmgiuM 
valor,  an  afbble  addvefls,  a  tfaougtokn 
generosity,  a  graceful  pcvson.  Be  im 
still  higher  m  the  publae  (SwerbyrewM 
of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the  dakc 
(of  York),  on  account  of  his  reli^  w 
exposed.  Monmouth's  capscitj  vw 
mean ;  his  temper  pliant ;  so  that,  aotviih* 
standing  his  great  populari^^  be  bad  never 
been  dangerous,  had  he  not  impBeitly  le- 
signed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shafla- 
bury,  a  man  of  such  a  resdcas  tein]«f, 
such  subtb  wit,  and  such  abandoned  pno- 
ciples.  That  daring  pditk^an  had  flat- 
tered Monmouth  with  the  hopea  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown."  This  characw 
explains  his  whole  life.  In  1&9,  he  i«- 
ceived  the  command  against  the  SooKii 
covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  wj- 
tie  of  Bothwell  bridge,  but  was  depnwl 
of  his  command,  ana  sent  out  of  the  king; 
dom,  the  same  year,  to  quiet  the  ftaw  « 
the  duke  of  York.  He  soon  after  retnn- 
ed,  and  engiu[ed  in  several  coat^^ 
with  Bidney,  Sfaaftesbuiy,  aod  other  )ea(t- 
ers,  some  of  whom  wese  desiroiw  «  * 
lahliahing  a  repuhkc;  otherB  merelj  vnsbea 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  Yoik,  white  Mop. 
mouth  entertained  seciiet  hopes  of  «^' 
ins  the  cfown.  One  of  these  ^'^ 
oftbe  parties  to  which  were  «1»  ««^' 
ed  in  the  rye  house  plot,  baagdat^, 
ed  in  1683,  Monmooth^jooccdedhu*^ 
for  some  time,  but  wes  aftsrwaiw  I»' 
doned,  on  expreanng  his  penitenc*-  ^ 
sooner  had  lie  oiEHauie^  lus  P^^  *" 
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he  dMnrowad  ha?ing  made  any  conoes- 
siomi  to  the  court,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  by  Charies  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom.  On  the  acceasion  of  James 
II,  Monmouth,  finding  himsdf  puraued 
by  the  king's  severity,  was  induced,  con- 
trary to  bis  judgment  and  inclination,  by 
the  impatience  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
to  attempt  an  inira^n  of  England.  He 
arrived  at  Lime  with  hardly  a  hundred 
followers  (June,  1685) ;  but  his  numbers 
were  soon  increased,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  kingf  and  asserted  the  legitimacy 
of  his  bifth.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Sedgemore  Bridgewater,  and  the  duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  having  been 
found  in  the  diseuise  of  a  peasant,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with 
hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety.  He  refused 
to  betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted 
himself  with  much  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
fold, Where  his  head  was  severed  fiiom  his 
body,  after  four  unsuccessful  blows.  The 
people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  fiivorite, 
beheved  that  the  person  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one  of  his  friends,  who 
resembled  him  so  nearly  as  to  pass  him- 
self off  for  the  duke,  and  suffer  in  his 
stead.  It  was  probably  this  belief  which 
has  led  some  to  conjecture  that  the  fiunous 
Iron  Mask  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

MoifNizB,  Pierre  Charles  Le  ;  astrono- 
mer, member  of  the  academies  at  Paris, 
London  and  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  early  displayed  a  decided  in- 
clination ftir  astronomical  studies.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  made  observations  on 
Saturn,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  commu- 
nicated to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Par- 
is his  JsTcuodU  Fisntn  dt  la  Lunt,  twee  la 
Detar^pHon  du  Tachu,  The  academy 
admitted  him  into  dieir  number,  and,  in 
1735,  he  went  with  Maupertuis  to  Lap- 
land. In  1748,  Mounter  observed  the  an- 
Bular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scodand,  and 
was  the  nrst  who  measured  the  moon's 
diameter  on  the  sun's  disk.  In  1750, 
Louis  XV  employed  him  to  run  a  yneridi- 
an  line  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue. 
La]ande,with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
on  unfiiendly  ternn,  was  his  pupil,  and 
always  moke  of  him  with  the  highest  es- 
teem. Lemonnier  was  of  an  impetuous 
and  capricious  temper ;  and  after  ms  death 
several  valuable  works  were  found  among 
bis  papem,  lyhich,  in  spite  of  all  entrea- 
ties, ne  had  obstinately  refused  to  publish, 
and  which  he  threatened  to  bum.  Among 
them  was  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
academy  in  1741.  He  was  inde&tigable 
in  \m  Uixn  and  his  whole  life  was  de- 
49* 


voted  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  him 
fer  many  improvements.  He  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  difference  of  refinction 
in  summer  and  winter.  He  corrected  the 
tables  of  the  sun,  and  the  catalogues  of  the 
stare,  fixed  with  greater  accuracy  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic,  and  ascertained 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  Paris.  He 
introduced  into  France  the  transit-instm- 
ment  constracted  by  Graham,  and  pointed 
out  the  irregulariues  in  the  motion  of 
Sdtura,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  Ju- 
piter. He  died  in  1799.  Of  his  nume- 
rous works,  his  Hiabnre  CUesU  and  his 
Tli^orie  dta  ConUUs  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

MoNocHORD  (fioin  the  Greek) ;  an  an- 
cient instmment,  or  machine,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  furnished  with  only  one  string. 
Its  use  is  to  measure  and  adjust  die  ratios 
of  the  intervals,  which  it  effects  by  the 
means  of  movable  bridges^  calculated  to 
divide  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  ^e 
speculatist  The  monochord  appears  to 
have  been  in  constant  use  virith  the  an- 
cients, as  the  only  means  of  ferminff  the 
ear  to  the  accurate  perce^on,  and  the 
voice  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those 
minute  and  dlfiSicult  intervals  which  were 
then  practised  in  melody. 

Monochrome  (Gr.  {twos,  single,  and 
XP^tiOf  color),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  paint- 
ing with  one  single  color.  Tms  descrip- 
tion of  art  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 
to  the  Etruscans.  The  first  specimens  of 
the  art  of  painting  were  of  one  tint  onlv, 
which  was  most  commonly  red,  made 
either  with  cinnabar  or  minium.  Instead 
of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes  used. 
Quintilian  says  of  Polysnotus,  and  Pliny 
of  Zeuxis,  that  their  penormances  of  this 
kind  were  of  the  latter  description.  The 
antique  tombs  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cometo,  ofier  several 
figures  painted  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground.  The  first  feur  plates  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
contain  several  monoSuomes  upon  mar- 
ble. The  most  numerous  monuments 
existing  of  this  kind  of  painting  are  on 
terra  cotta. 

MoNOCRAT  has  been  used  by  a  few 
writers  to  desicnate  with  one  word  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  They  object  to  autocrai^ 
as  not  sufilciently  precise,  since  there 
might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  is^ 
several  or  many  persons  who  govem  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  who  are 
governed. 

MoNODRAKA ;  a  drama  m  which  oidy 
one  person  plays. 

BlOHOORAM  (/imf,  MD^  OT  soly,  and 
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ypo^a),  ia  archaeology ;  a  chancter  or 
cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  let- 
ters mterwoTen,  being  a  sort  of  abbrevia- 
tion  of  a  name,  anciently  used  as  a  seal, 
badge,  arms,  &c.    Tliey  were  used  on 
coins,  standards,  walls  and  t^pestiy,  seals 
and  documents;  first  on  coins,  latest  on 
documents,  in  which  they  were  employed 
not  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, but  also  by  magistrates  and  notaries. 
Their  use  particularly  as  arms  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Plutarch,  and  firom  some 
Greek  medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  .of 
Macedou,  and  Alexander,  his  son.    The 
Roman  labarwn  bore  the  monogram  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  conasted  of  two  let- 
-  ters,  an  p  placed  perpendicularly  through 
the  middle  of  a  x,  as  we  find  it  on  many 
medals  of  the  i^  of  Constantine,  these 
being  the  two  mat  letters  of  the  word 
XPIZTOZ.    Under  the  Eastern  empire,  it 
is  usual  to  find  MIK,  which  form  the 
monogram  of  Maiy,  Jesus,  Constantine. 
The  use  of  monograms  was  exceedingly 
common  upon  Greek  coins;  and   many 
antiquarians  have  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  in  the  effort  to  decipher 
them — a  useless  labor,  since  a  great  num- 
ber of  these   monograms  were,  without 
doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  un- 
derstood   only    by  a  few,  even  in  the 
times  at  which  the  coins  were  current 
After  the    time    of  Charlemagne,  who 
made  much  use  of  them,  and  improved 
their  form,  monograms  became  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  countries  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Prankish  empire,  but  after 
the  twelfth  century,  gradually  went  out 
of  use.     The   use  of  them    remained 
longest  in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally 
abolished  by  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495. 
The  knowledge  of  monograms  of  this 
public  kind  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
illustration  of  the  monuments  and  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore 
forms  a  particukr  branch  of  diplomatics. 
The  term  vras  subsequently  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  cipheiB  and  signs,  with  which 
artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers, 
were  accustomed  to  designate  their  works. 
These    have   often   been   counterfeited. 
The  ancients  called  every  outline,  every 
simple    sketch,  a  numo^am.    Montfau- 
con,  in   his  PaUo^rcq>he   Grecquej    has 
given  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  mon- 
ofoaoB  taken   finom    medals  of  various 
kmds.    John  Fr.  Christ's  collection  of 
figures  of  monograms^  accompanied  by  ex- 
planations,— Apo/eigt  und  Audegung  der 
Monogrammatvm  (Leipsac,  1747), — is  valu- 
able ;  also  Brouillo^s  celebrated  DicL  du 
Monogramme8^  completed  and  corrected, 


in  his  TaUe  gMraU  de»  Monogr^  Ck^m, 
&c  (Munich,  1820). 

MOIHOQKAFS  {ltOP0{f  oiily,  NOgle,  ypo^or); 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject  in  literature 
or  science  ;  thus  we  say,  a  numogn^  on 
violets,  a  monograph  on  Eg3rptian  mum- 
mies. The  advantage  of  a  treatise  of  this 
nature  is,  that  it  allows  more  mlDuteneas 
of  detail  in  reference  to  all  the  pn^ienies 
and  relations  of  die  subject  of  die  mono- 
graph.  Papers  in  the  memoin  or  transac- 
tions of  literary  and  sci^itific  societieB,  and 
in  periodical  journals,  are  ofien  mono- 
graphs, and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of- modem  science. 

Monolithic  (from  iiovot,  nngie,  and 
Xi0of,  stone);  consisting  of  a  sn^  atone. 
According  to  Herodotus,  there  was  a 
monolithic  sanctuary  attached  to  a  temf^ 
at  Sais,,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  21  cabitB 
long,  14  wide,  and  8  high,  which  was 
brought  fix>m  Elephantine.  The  cani^ 
of  it  em|Hoyed  2000  men  three  yem 
Some  striking  specimens  of  mofiofithic 
temples  are  still  found  in  Egypt,  and.  Eke 
the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  appUcatioh  of  mechanical 
power  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (See 
Obelisks.) 

'  Monologue  (fiovAf,  single,  Xoror,  dis- 
course) ;  in  distinction  fiom  ifialoeiK 
(q.  v.),  in  the  drama ;  the  same  ae  mwo- 
^v.    (See  SbliZo^uy.) 

MoNOMANT  (ft^m  fiovo;  and  iectm);  the 
name  given,  by  some  physicians,  to  that 
form  of  mania,  in  which  me  mind  of  die 
patient  ia  absorbed  by  one  idea ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  patient  believes  tluLt  he  is 
God,  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  &c.  (See 
MtML  Derofngemmt.) 

MoNONGAHELA  ;  a  river  which,  rises 
finom  the  Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia, 
runs  north  into  Pennsylvania,  and  unites 
with  the  Alleghany,  at  PidBlnnrg,  to  forai 
the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
and  barges  32  miles,  to  Browittville,  and 
still  fiirther  for  lighter  boats.  Its  length 
is  about  300  miles. 

MoNOPHTSiTEs ;  the  memben  of  the 
party  who,  according  to  die  language 
adopted  in  the  fifth  cenmry,  maintain  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  ChiiBi^  that  is, 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
flo  united  as  to  form  but  one  sudurt,  yet 
without  any  change,  conili«on  or  nuxture 
of  the  two  natures.  They  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedou,  in  451,  which  maintamed  that 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united 
in  one  persohy  and  that  without  any  change, 
mixture  or  confiision.  This  distinction 
vrithout  a  difi^noe  gave  rise  to  a  violeitt 
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dispute.  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  cle^- 
g;y  were  inclined  to  the  Monophysites,  and 
were  unanimous  in  maintaiiiing  the  unity 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  person  in  Jesus, 
ivhile  the  Western  contended  for'  the  de- 
cree of  the  council.  The  edict  called 
Henoticotij  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in 
482,  was  not  able  to  quiet  the  combatants, 
and,  afler  long  and  oflen  bloody  contests, 
the  orthodox  church,  by  its  sentences  of 
excommunication,  occasioned  a  formal  se- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  Monopbysites. 
This  separation  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  protection 
which  the  Monopbysites  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived at  times  from  the  court  at  Constan- 
tinople, necessarily  ceased  from  the  close 
union  of  the  emperor  Justinian  with  the 
Roman  church.  Neither  did  they  re- 
main united  among  themselves.  In  483, 
the  Acephali  (q.  v.|  had  already  seceded, 
and  formed  the  real  strength  of  Monophy- 
Bttism.  In  519,  new  controversies  arose 
among  them  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible 
or  noL  The  Seyerites,  adherents  of  a 
deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Severus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Acephali,  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  the  Julianists,  or  Ga- 
janites,  adherents  of  the  bishops  Julianus^ 
or  Gajanus,  in  the  negative.  The  former 
were,  therefore,  called  Phihariolatrians 
{CorrupHcoUe,  servants  of  corruptibility) ; 
the  latter,  JlphthtaiodoceUB  (teachers  of  in- 
corruptibility), or  PhantasiaHsy  who  again 
divided  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  body  of  Cmist  was  created,  and 
formed  the  parties  of  AcUsteim,  those  who 
held  it  increate,  and  the  Ctistolatrians^ 
who  believed  it  created.  The  Severites, 
also  called,  from  one  of  their  bishops, 
Theodmant,  acquured  the  superiority,  and 
pronounced  excommunications  against  the 
JlgnoiUB,  who  also  arose  amonf  them  (so 
called,  because  they  denied  me  omnis- 
cience of  Christ  as  a  man).  About  560, 
a  Monophysite,  Askusnases,  and  after  him 
Philoponus,  the  greatest  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  that  century,  conceived  the  idea 
of  styling  the  tiuee  persons  of  the  Deity 
three  God[£  These  tritheists  and  their 
adherents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mo- 
nopbysites, were  the  rankest  heretics, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  many  Monopby- 
sites tuining  Catholics.  In  Esypjt,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  the.  Monophysite  con- 
gregations, however,  remained  the  strong- 
est, had  patriarchs  at  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  existing,  without  interruption,  b^ 
ttie  side  of  the  imperial  or  orthodox  patn- 
archa ;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Aire- 
dieus,  vvha  died  588,  had  established  their 


religious  constitution,  formed  the  inde- 
pendent churches  of  the  Jacobites  and 
Armenians  (q.  v.),  which  separated  from 
the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  and 
have,  for  that  reason,  been  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  since  the  seventh  centuxy, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Excepting  their  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  in  Christ,  they  coin- 
cide, in  the  main  points  of  belief,  with  the 
Greek  church ;  their  worship  also  resem- 
Ijles  the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Roman, 
but  has,  from  their  national  character  and 
their  superstition,  received  variations, 
which  are  most  striking  in  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  Egyptian"^  Jacobites. 
These  Copts  are  in  communion  with  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  but  have  their  own 
patriarch  at  Caux),  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bishoprics  under 
him.  The  Bible  and  liturgical  books 
tiiey  possess  in  the  old  Coptic  language, 
which  is  the  same  as  tiie  Egyptian  current 
under  the  Ptolemies,  at  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  has,  there- 
fore, some  similarity  with  the  Greek,  but 
is  now  a  dead  language.  They  bap- 
tize tiieir  children  always  in  the  church, 
and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and^ 
frequendy  liot  till  they  are  seven  years  of 
age ;  but  immediately  afler  baptism,  they 
receive  the  wine  of  the  eucharist  The 
Lord's  supper  they  celebrate  only  in  the 
great  fasts,  use,  in  the  celebration,  leaven- 
ed bread,  which  is  broken,  and  taste  the 
wine  with  spoons.  According  to  a  cus- 
tom that  had  its  origin  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, they  attend  divine  worship  m  the 
night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
consists  merely  of  service  at  the  altar,  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests, 
who  are,  moreover,  extremely  ignorant, 
and  cannot  preach.  The  patriarch  preach- 
es but  once  a  year.  Relics,  poody  exe- 
cuted, images  in  their  churches,  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  &c.,  they  haye  in  common 
witn  the  Greeks.  Circumcision  is  cus- 
tomary only  with  the  Copts  in  Upper 
EgypL  In  their  thinly-peopled  convents, 
monks  reside  with  women  and  children. 
A  fourth  Monophysite  church  is  the  Abys^ 
sinian,  which  receiyes  its  spiritual  head 
from  the  Copts.  (See  Ahfasinia.)  Con- 
nected vrith  the  Monophysite  controversy 
was  the  question  started  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seyenth  centuiy,  whether,  in  Christ,  the 
united  divine  and  human  nature  had  but 
oqys,  or  two  wills.  This  gave  rite  to  a  dis- 
pute, which  the  emperor  Constans  tried  in 
yain  to  appease,  by  nis  edict,  called  TVpv- 
Tlie  decision  of  the  TruUah  council,  at 
Constantinople,  in  680,  that  there  were 
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two  wills  in  Christ,  because  he  had  two 
natures,  made  the  Monotbelites  (advocates 
of  the  doctriue  of  one  will)  hereticsi  but 
could  not  prevent  the  formation,  from  their 
remains,  of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites.  (q.  t.) 
Moif  opoLT  is  an  exclusive  right,  securea 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  cany  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manuftcture,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  freedom  of  trade  or 
manu&cture  enjoyed  by  all  the  worid,  or 
by  all  the  subjects  of  a  particular  countiv. 
Thus  the  East  India  trade  is  a  monopoly 
in  England,  as  far  as  it  is  confined,  by 
law,  to  the  East  India  comfMtny,  thouim 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  to  tne 
British  East  Indies ;  but  the  West  India 
trade,  as  fiir  as  it  is  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  is  not  a  monopoly,  thourii  fbr- 
eigneis  may  be  (as  they,  indeed,  hereto- 
fore have  been)  excluded  from  it  The 
most  frequent  monopolies,  formerly  grant- 
ed in  Europje,  were  the  right  of  tradm^  to 
certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of  im- 
portinff  or  exporting  certain  articles,  and 
that  of  exercismg  particular  arts  or  tiiides, 
in  certain  towns  or  boroughs.  These 
species  of  monopoly  are  now  geneiallv 
understood  to  be  injurious.  l%6y  still 
subsist,  however,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  Europe,  but  tbev  haVe  never 
been  introduced  into  the  (J.  States.  There 
hsg   however,  one  species  of  monopoly 


sanctioned  by  the  laws^  not  only  of  the 
U.  States,  but  of  all  countries  that  ham 
made  any  advances  in  the  aita,  nameljr, 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  orim- 
movement  for  a  linEuted  number  of  yon 
The  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  worit,  is  hardly  a 
monopoly,  but  rather  a  right  of  property, 
resting  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
right  to  mnds  or  chattels.  The  law,  there- 
fore,  by  giving  an  author  the  exdusiTe 
right  to  the  publication  of  his  own  woi^ 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  makes  do 
grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  him  v^at  is  h» 
own,  for  a  limited  time.  Buttbeexclu- 
ffive  right  to  the  use  of  an  invention  or 
improvement,  is  a  monopoly,  since  it  de- 
prives others,  for  that  period,  of  the 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the 
same  improvement,  discoveiy  or  idtoi- 
tion  themselves.  It  is  taking  away  a  light 
which  they  before  had.  ThereiBBonfor 
this  is,  the  encouragement  of  inTentloiiB 
and  implx)vement8,  in  thepolicy  of  which 
all  the  worid  concur.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  monopoly  recognised  in  ibe  U. 
States,  and  the  only  one  eeneraUy  ac- 
knowledged, in  Europe,  to  be  useful  and 
expedient 

MoivopTBiui.  TSMPX.B8.    (See  Mi- 
(eceiire,voL  1,^.341.) 
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Louis  XII,  king  of  Fnnce  from  1498  to 
1515^  called  by  bis  subjects  U  p^dupeupU, 
was  born  in  1462.  Before  bis  accesiou  to 
tbe  throne^  wbicb  took  place  afier  the  death 
oif  Charles  VIII;  he  was  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  firatiirince  of  the  blood.  The  lessons 
of  his  CMroaan  mother,  Maiy  of  Cleves, 
and  tin  misfortunes  which  he  underwent 
at  a  later  period,  corrected  the  faults  of 
his  education,  which  had  been  purposely 
nei^ected,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  will 
of  LoUis  XL  (q.  v.)  On  ascending  the 
throne,  he  pardoned  the  wron^  which  he 
had  suffered  before  his  accession.  ^  The 
king  of  France,"  said  he,  "must  not 
revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans."  He  diowed  himself  grateful  to- 
ward his  fiiends.  The  ambitiouB  Georges 
d'Amboise,  his  minister,  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  his 
full  confidence.  After  the  death  of  this 
minister,  in  1510^  Louis  took  the  reins 
himsel£  He  reestablished  discipline  in 
the  amnr,  and  brought  the  turbulent  am- 
dents  of  Paris  to  order— a  tadt  which  was 
not  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  their 
sreat  number,  and  the  privileges  which 
mey  enjoyed.  He  much-  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  lessened  the 
taxes,  and  would  never  consent  to  in- 
crease them,  though  he  was  engaged  in 
many  wars.  The  expense  of  Sieee  he 
supplied  by  making  a  number  of  offices 
venal,  and  selling  some  crown  estates. 
He  united  the  dudiy  of  Brittany  for  ever 
with  the  crown,  by  manying,  in  1499,  the 
vndow  of  Charles  VUI,  the  beautiful 
Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany,  the  object  of 
his  love  even  before  his  separation  from 
the  excellent,  but  extremely  plain  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Louis  XI,  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  marry,  and  who  had  borne  him 
no  children.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
iights  whkh  he  Inherited  fiom  his  grand- 


mother, Valentina  Visconti,  to  the  duchy 
of  Mikm,  against  Louis  Sforza,  called  Moro 
(see  Sfona\  he  sent,  in  1499,  an  army 
over  the  Alps,  which  conquered  the 
duchy  of  Milan  within  twelve  days;  after 
whicn  Genoa  also  surrendered  to  him. 
In  vain  did  Louis  Koro  atten^  to  main- 
tain himself  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss; 
he  was  taken  prisoner^  in  1500,  at  Novara, 
and  died,  in  1510,  in  confinement  at 
Lochee  in  Franoe.  In  1500^  Louis  XII 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  bj  which  the  kincdom  of  Na- 
ples was  divided  betweeo  mem.  King 
Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France, 
where  Louis  gave  him  a  considerable 
annui^.  But  Ferdinand  poaoosDcd  hun- 
self  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
retained  it  by  the  trea^  of  1505w  Louis 
had  promised  to  many  his  daughter 
Ciauoe  to  the  grandson  of  the  German 
emperor,  Charles  of  Luxemburg^  after- 
wards Charles  V  (q.  v.^  and  to  give  her 
Brittany,  Burgundy  ana  Milan  as  a  dowiy. 
But  the  estates  assembled  in  1506  at 
Tours,  begged  on  their  knees  the  fcUhtr 
Qf  his  peopie^  as  they  called  him,  to  many 
his  daughter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angou- 
l^me,  of  the  fomily  of  Valois.  Louis 
consented;  the  estates  declared  the  first 
contract  of  marriage  void,  and  contraiy  to 
the  fundamental  taws  of  the  realm,  and 
Francis  married  Claude.  Louis  now  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  education 
of  this  prince,  who  was  to  succeed  him 
(see  Drancis  /),  but  at  first  with  so  little 
success^  that  on  one  occasion  he  sonow- 
fully  exclaimed,  **  JVoua  travaHUm  m  vain ; 
ce  ms  gar  fan  gdUra  touL  The  league 
of  Cambray  (see  Luigut),  established  1^ 
pope  Julius  II  a^famst  Venice,  in  150o, 
mvolved  France  m  a  new  war.  Louis 
now  commanded  the  army  in  person,  and 
vnB  victorious  over  the  Venetians,  at 
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Agnadello,  in  1509,  where  he  fought  with 
great  bravery.  JuBus  II,  however,  fearinf 
3ie  power  of  France  in  Italy,  concluded 
the  holy  league  (see  League)  with  Venice, 
Switzerland,  Spain  and  England,  against 
Louia  XII,  in  1510.  In  vain  did  the  king, 
in  conjunction  with  tbe  emperor  Max- 
imilian, assemble,  in  1511,  a  council  at 
Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  in  its 
head  and  members,  and  to  depose  Julius 
II ;  the  pope  laid  an  interdict  on  France, 
in  1512;  and  declared  Louis  XII  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown.  The  French  armies 
could  not  maintain  themselves  after  the 
death  of  their  general,  Gaston  de  Fouc 
(q.  V.) ;  they  were  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  at 
Novara,  in  1513,  and  retreated  over  the 
Alps;  after  which  MaximlUan,  son  of 
Louis  Moro,  took  possession  of  Milan, 
and  Genoa  made  herself  independent  of 
France.  The  Swiss,  at  the  same  time, 
penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon, 
and  Henry  VIII  (q.  v.)  of  England  de- 
feated the  French,  in  1513,  at  Guinegate 
{Jottmie  des  Aspirons,  because  the  French 
made  more  use  of  their  spun  in  flight 
than  of  their  swords  in  flght).  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  also,  in  1512;  had  taken 
Upper  Navarre,  which,  until  then,  be- 
longed, together  with  Lower  Navarre,  in 
France,  to  the  house  of  Albret  Louis 
XII  now  renounced  the  provinces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
became  reconciled  with  Leo  X,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  11,  and  concluded,  in 
1514,  a  general  peace  with  Heniy  VIII, 
whose  sister  Marv  he  married,  after  the 
death  of  Anne,  after  which  he  united  his 
second  daughter,  Ren^e,  to  the  arch-duke 
Charles  (Charles  V).  From  teve  to  his 
beautiful  wife  (only  16  vean  old),  Louis 
(then  53  years  of  age)  changed  his  whole 
mode  of  life,  to  the  mjury  of  his  health, 
and  thus  accelerated  his  death.  He  died 
Jan.  1, 1515. — Louis  XII  possessed  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  He 
was  open,  honest,  economical,  just,  kind- 
hearted  and  magnanimous;  he  was  a 
fiiend  of  science,  and  attracted  learned 
men  to  his  country,  particulariy  from 
Italy;  and  France  owes  to  him  its  first 
scientific  collections.  He  loved  to  read 
Cicero's  De  CjfeUBf  De  SenedtUej  and  De 
Amiciticu  Trajan  was  his  model.  France 
enjoyed,  under  him,  a  desree  of  prosperity 
and  security  ntHbieh  it  haa  never  possessed 
before.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  Louis  had  not  sufficient 
talent  to  oppose  the  crafly  Julius  II,  Fer- 
dmand  the  Catholic,  and  cardinal  Wolsey. 
His  generals,  Trivulce,  De  la  Tremouille, 
QaeUm  de  Foix  (nephew  of  Louis  XII), 


Bayard  and  others,  maintained,  even  in 
misfortune,  the  gloiy  of  the  French  aims. 
— See  P.  L.  Roederer's  L(wu  Zllee  JVb. 
fois  If  ou  Mhnoirespour  $ermr  h  ne 
nowfdk  HUtoire  du  name  de  LmIE 
el  de  Dranans  I  (Paris,  1835,2  vok). 

Louis  Bonapartk,  count  of  St  Len, 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  ww  bom 
at  Ajaccio,  Sept  2,  1778.  Tbose  who 
believe  that  the  ezdnction  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples must  necessarily  take  place  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  principles  of  tbe  FVencb 
revolution  (though  at  first  vagae^  nnder- 
stood,  and-oflen  pervertedly  appbed)a»» 
make  a  new  em  in  die  conatitiitxm  of 
Europe,  will  conader  it  as  one  of  tbe 
most  important  points  of  investigatioD,  in 
Napoleon's  life,  fao^  far  he  remained 
merely  a  Frenchman,  sasrifidog  otiier 
nations  to  elevate  his  own,  end  fi)w  &r 
he  may  be  consadered  as  hariiif  acted 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe  is 
genecal,  which  his  station,  as  dictator  of 
Europe,  called  on  him  to  cheriah.  For 
the  investigation  of  diis  point,  tbe  life  6f 
Louis  Bonaparte  wiU  have  a  pecufiar  in- 
terest. Louis  Bonaparte  went,  at  an 
®^ty  09^  to  France,  chose  tbe  military 
career,  and  was  odncated  at  tbe  milit^ 
school  at  Chalons^  In  his  Ripom  a  Sr 
WdUer  SetjU^  he  speaks  with  great  ac- 
tion of  the  paternal  care  which  Napoleon 
took  of  him  in  his  youth,  when  be  M 
with  him  in  Fiance.  Louis  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Ita^  and  Egypt,  as  aid-de- 
camp. From  Egypt  he  returned  witb 
despatches  to  thedirectoiy,  Marcbl4,1799. 
Soon  afler  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Napo- 
leon sent  hun  to  Bex^  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  general  of  brigade,  and,  in 
18Q2,  mairi^  the  step-daughter  of  Napo- 
leon, Hortenaa  Beauharnais— a  match 
which  proved  unhappy.  When  Napo- 
leon assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  be 
made  his  brother  Louis  constable,  and,  in 
1805,  governor-general  of  Piedmont  But, 
on  account  of  his  health,  Louis  eoou  left 
Turin.  Schimmelpennmk,  tbe  p^ 
pensionary  of  Batavia,  wislufig  to  reagn 
his  office,  on  account  of  his  blindnes, 
Napoleon  improved  the  oppottunitr  to 
make  his  broker  Louis  king  of  Holland 
(June  6, 1806).  Louis  refiised  to  accept 
the  crown ;  he  alleged  his  ill  health  and 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  coontrj ;  but 
Napoleon  told  him,  •*  Qu*fl  twW  vam 
mouTvr  roiy  que  de  vwre  prineeJ*  0^ 
reasons  determined  Louis  to  accept  the 
crown,  though  he  could  be,  in  fact,  noin- 
ing  more  than  a  French  prince.  T^V'^ 
vious  negotiations  with  respect  to  tbia  aub- 
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jeet  were  kept  an  entire  secret  fit>m  him. 
After  his  acoession,  be  desired  to  identify 
himself  with  his  people  ;  but,  in  his  situa- 
tion, this  was  impossible;  and  therefore 
his  reifp],  although  he  respected  the  pub- 
lic opmion  of  the  nation,  and  eaniesdy 
endeavored  to  improye  eyeiy  branch  of 
the  administration,  had,  on  the  whole, 
neither  fi-eedom  nor  dignity.  He  often 
took  steps  which  offended  the  feelings  of 
the  nation;  for  instance,  his  attempted 
leyy  of  orphans  for  the  military  sendee. 
Other  plans  of  his,  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Hague 
to  Utrecht,  and  subseouently  to  Amster- 
dam, were  not  merely  without  advan- 
tam,  but  detrimental  But  he  made  a 
noble,  though  vain  resistance,  to  what  was 
termed  the  hauU  poHtique  of  France,  in  as 
far  as  Holland  was  concenied*  Chi  one 
occasion,  he  generously  declared,  ^'^'eti 
acceptant  U  tr&ne  de  HoOemdej  U  s*itaiifaU 
Houandait.^  The  supplied  demanded  by 
Fnmce  on  the  one  ade^  and  the  strict 
measures  against  Bntbh  commeree,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  on  the  other, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity 
of  Holland  impossiUe.  Louis  was,  how- 
ever, successful  in  preserving  Holland 
from  a  general  bankruptcy.  Though  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  countiy  dejoianded 
unceasing  attention,  the  completion  of  a 
new  criminal  and  civil  code  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  on  the  model  of  the  French, 
was  adopted.  In  hts  personal  character, 
the  king  displayed  moderation,  modesty, 
active  humanity  (for  example,  on  occasion 
of  the  explosion  of  powder  in  LeydeiL 
and  of  the  inundations  in  the  winter  of 
1808),  and  placability  in  regard  to  the 
affiontB  which  he  received.  But  as  he 
would  not  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  Holland  with  severity,  and  defended 
his  people  against  the  ever-increasing  en- 
croachments of  his  brother,  a  diq>ute  en- 
sued between  them ;  Louis  was  ordered 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  with  the  greatest 
sacrifiees  that  he  effected  a  prolongation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  state.  This, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Having 
been  advised  that  French  troops  were  on 
their  vray,  under  Oudinot,  to  occupy  Am- 
sterdam and  the  sea-board,  he  abdicated 
the  sovereignty,  July  1, 1810,  created  his 
absent  wife,  agreeably  to  the  consdtution, 
recent,  in  the  name  of  his  minor  son 
(iiniom  the  emperor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiither,  had  appointed,  March  3, 
1809,  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cloves,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  guardianship  of  him), 
left  Holland,  accompanied  by  two  friends^ 


and,  under  the  name  of  count  tf  SL  Leu, 
repaired,  by  vray  of  Teplitz,  to  Gratz, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  Htenture, 
and  wrote  several  works.  The  struggle 
of  interests  which  necessarily  ensued  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  his  brothen,  whom 
he  recctfnised  as  kings,  ia  strikingly^ 
exhibited  in  the  lettera  written  by  Napo-' 
Icon's  own  hand  to  Loui^  and  preserved 
in  Bounienne's  Memoirs.  They  show 
that  it  was  neariy  impossible  that  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  of  France  should 
agree  with  that  of  the  king  of  Holland. 
Louis  had  not  enriched  himself  in  Hol- 
land. The  income  of  the  civil  list,  for 
the  month  of  June,  he  returned  to  his  son. 
And  when  Holland- was  incorporated  with 
France,  he  fbibade  the  institution  of  any 
appanage  for  himself  the  queen  and  hi» 
children ;  he  resigned  to  his  wife  his 
estate  at  St  Leu,  near  Paris,  his  palace  in 
Parish  and  several  houses  in  Holland.  In 
October,  1817,  he  ceded  St  Leu  to  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais.  In  the  years  1813  and  1814^  Loui» 
repeatedly  offered  the  emperor  his  ser* 
vices,  with  a  view^  however,  to  die  re- 
placing of  Holland  under  a  French  dy- 
nasQr,  which,  however.  Napoleon  decid- 
edly refbsed.  After  the  reinstatement  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself 
fieed  fix>m  all  obligations  to  Holland,  and 
went  to  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1814.  His  meeting 
with  Napoleon,  concerted  by  tiie  empresa 
Maria  Louisa,  was  cold.  He  earnestlv 
exhorted  his  brotiier  to  peace.  Maroh  30, 
he  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois* 
In  April,  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  and 
thence,  in  November,  1814^  to  Rome.  In 
1815,  he  remained  in  Rome.  Having 
separated  from  his  vrife,  he  demanded, 
that  she  should  dve  up  to  him  his  son 
(formerly  gpmd-duke  of  Berg,  under 
mpoleon's  guardianship^,  with  whose 
education  he  has  occupied  himself  at 
Rome.  The  letter  to  M.  Bonald,  on  the 
education  of  his  son,  beara  favorable 
testimony  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  his  heart  His  romance  Marie^  ou 
Us  Peines  cP,Anovr,  ou  les  HoUandmata 
(3  vols.,  1814),  contains  a  picture  of  Dutch 
manners.  He  has  given  a  detailed  his- 
toiyof  the  cireumstances  of  himself  and 
his  family,  especially  of  his  administration 
of  Holland,  in  his  thcumetu  ktstoriquu  ti 
RyUxiom  nor  It  Gotwememeni  de  la  Hot- 
Umdcj  par  Louis  Bonapartey  Ex-Roi  de 
HoUande  (3  vols.,  London,  1821),  which  is 
entirely  his  own,  even  to  the  pre&ce. 
Against  the  participation  ascribed  to  him, 
in  a  work  on  the  British  parliament  {IKs- 
ioinduPariementd'Angldareimth  notes, 
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preCfloMtta  be  bv  Napoleon),  Lome  Iwb 
proteoled,  inthe  Fiuis  CemffifiiiMnneL  ma 
E^Mue  ^  Sir  WaUer  ScoU  appeared  in 
18^.  In  this  week,  be  adm^wiedgee 
himself  as  author  of  the  Allowing  wontf 
only :  1.  and  %  Mmie^  and  the  Documem 
Uftorijuctahpea^BMntioned;  3.Jlftmotre 
rar  la  Vertijfieatum,  eovOtmrnt  un  RumeU 
d^OduvMUtM  frMdtnmeM  en  Brochure 
et  def  Emm de  Yen  som  Rime;  4.  £9- 
sai  iwrla  Fere^eaUon  (3  voh^  in  QvoiX 
conienmdPOperade'Miath,  la  Drag^dUSe 
Luerhe ;  cee  deux  Pkcee  icriUi  en  Vers 
aaniIi^me,etlaComi6diederAo€aredeM^' 
lih^  reduiU  en  Vers  de  lamtmtEsp^; 

5.  AVuveou  jRecuetl  de  Fo^sie^  jmiMAm  ^ 
Hiimiee  V  Annie  dendhrey  et  emdenant  lA 
Smk  du  Lutrin  Poime^  en  5  ChantSj  &e. ; 

6.  lUponee  d  Sir  fFalter  ScM 

LucixN  BoNAPAKTE,  diiid  SOU  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  since  1814  prince  of  Canino 
(an  estate  in  the  papal  territoiy,  which  he 
purchased  in  1806,  and  which  the  pope 
afterwards  made  a  principality),  was  bom 
at  Ajaceio,  in  1773.  The  effective  assist- 
ance which  he  rendned  to  Napoleon  on 
some  of  the  most  important  occasions  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career,  and  the 
misnndentanding  which,  at  a  later  period, 
took  place  between  these  Iwo^  brothen, 
render  Lncien  an  object  of  much  interest 
We  cannot  enter  minutely  into  these  par- 
ticulars, which  wiU  form  subjects  of  study 
for  &e  fUtore  historian,  but  must  confine 
ouiselves  to  a  short  biogranfaical  notice. 
Lncien  Bonaparte  reeeivM  his  education 
at  the  college  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  party  of 
die  people.  He  became  engaged  to  mad- 
emoiselle Boyer,  whose .  brother  was  a 
land-owner  and  innkeeper  at  St.  Maximin, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  179Sw  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  war.  In  March,  1797,  he 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Liamone  to  the  council  of  the  five  hun- 
dred. July  18, 1797,  he  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  tribune.  He  opposed  the 
regulation  for  shutting  up  the  shops  on  the 
10th  day  of  each  d^eadej  as  ariiiitraiy ;  at- 
tacked vritfa  eneigy  those  who  had  wasted 
the  public  money ;  and,  on  the  annivensa- 
17  of  the  estabhflbment  of  the  republic, 
codiorted  his  colleagues  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  die  ror  the  constitution  of 
tne  year  III ;  thoueh  he  soon  after  coope- 
nted  in  oveithrowmff  its  suppotters,  Sdrar- 
lin,  La  R^veiMre,  and  Treilnard.  His  in- 
fluence soon  increased,  and  he  formed  a 
par^,  which   afterwards  promoted  the 


views  of  his  brodies.  Not  km;  befim 
the  memorable  18th  Bromaire^  hebeeame 
premdeM  of  ike  eoimdl,  andpiepaxedlfae 
proesiedinaB  of  that  day.  Being  umble  to 
appease  the  agitation  caused  by  geoenl 
Bonaparte^  entrance  into  die  aanmbiy, 
he  abandoned  his  seat,  laid  aade  ike 
badges  of  his  digni^,  moumad  his  hone, 
rode  at  fbll  spee4  through  the  ranks  ef  a»- 
sembled  iroops,  and  exhorted  diem  to  save 
their  general,  whooe  life  was  in  grvat  dan- 
ger. (&w  JViopoUon,  and  Sihfes.)  After 
die  censular  government  was  eOBBiblished, 
^cien  was  imde  minister  of  die  inieriar. 
While  in  Uiis  station,  m  1798^  he  eneoor- 
aged,  with  great  zeal,  die  arts,  scieaees,  and 
public  ins&ructioD.  He  estaUiahed  a  sec- 
ondmykmeim  at  St  Cyr,and  organized  die 
prefectures.  In  October,  IdO^lie  went,  as 
ambassador,  to  Madrid,  where,  by  his  ad- 
dkees  and  captivating  demeanor,  he  sooe 
0iined  the  entire  confidence  of  king 
Charles  IV,  of  the  qaeen,  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  and  supplanted  the  Britisb  infiu- 
ence  at  die  court  of  Madrid.  He  was  al- 
so active  in  the  creation  of  the  Idngdom 
of  Etruria,  and  in  the  cession  of  Parma 
to  Fiance.  September  99,  1801,  Luden, 
with  the  prince  of  peace,  signed,  atBada- 
joz,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  seem 
Brelhninaiy  treaty,  the  prince-regent  paid 
do  milHons  of  franoe,  which  were  equally 
divided  between  Spain  and  France.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  became  a  tribsme 
(May  9, 1802).  He  advoeated  the  f^  of 
the  estri>lishment  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  grand-offico: 
February  3, 1803,  the  mstitute  chose  htm 
member  of  the  class  of  poKtical  and  mor- 
al sciences,  and  shordy  after  he  received 
the  senatorship  of  Treves^  after  which  he 
took  possession  of  the  donations  made  id 
the  legion  of  honor  in  the  departmenis 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgiunrk  Lucien, 
whose  first  vrife  died  in  18(K^  having 
married,  at  the  end  of  the  vear  1S08,  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  banker  Joubtttou, 
against  the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to 
Italy,  in  1804,  and  purchased  the  villa  d^ 
Nemori,  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Homey 
where  he  devoted  hunself  to  his  fiuniir, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Whether 
this  marriage  alone,  or,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed bv  many,  his  disapprobation  of  Napo- 
leon's policy,  was  the  cause  of  the  misun- 
dentanding  between  die  two  brothers^  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  atMuitua,  in 
November,  1807,  the  emoeror  proposed 
to  him  the  mairiage  of  Lucieirs  eldest 
daughter,  then  13  yean  of  age,  with  the 
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piinoe  of  Asturia ;  but  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  MademcnselieTtascherfwhoaf* 
terwards  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Arenbeii;^  but  is  now  divon^)  was  next 
ofiered  to  prince  Ferdinand ;  but  the  prince 
refused  her,  because  he  wished  to  connect 
himself  widi  Napoleon's  family  only.  By 
this  opposition  Lucien  excited  the  anger 
of  the  emperor,  and  became  deorous  to 
repair  to  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  remain 
undisturtied.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the 
EngUsh  ambassador  at  the  Sardinian 
court,  for  passports  tmn  the  English 
government,  and,  having  received  satisfiic- 
toiy  assurances  from  him,  embaiked,  Au- 
gust 5, 1810,  at  Civiti  Vecchia,with  his 
nmily,  a  retinue  of  35  persons,  and  his 
personal  property.  A  storm  compelled 
htm  to  put  into  Cagliari ;  but  the  English 
agent  at  that  plaoe  denied  him  passports^ 
and  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  land.  On 
leaving  the  harbor,  his  vessel  was  seized, 
and  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  then  proceeding 
to  Constantinople  as  British  ambassador, 
caused  him,  at  Mr.  Hill's  suggestion,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Malta,  where  Lucten  assign- 
ed to  the  London  cabinet,  as  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  his  departure  to  America,  the  wish 
to  live  there  in  safety,  as  a  private  individ- 
ual. He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
repair  thither,  but  was  taken  to  England, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  he 
was  treated  with  respect  Lord  Po  wis,  at 
first,  gave  up  to  him  his  seat  of  Stone- 
house,  at  Ludlow ;  be  then  removed  to  a 
seat  which  he  had  purchased  in  Worces- 
ter, where  he  remained  under  $wvtQhmcej 
having  an  English  colonel  for  a  compan- 
ion. Sometime  aider,  the  question  was 
moved  in  pariiament  whether  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  had  actually  believed  that 
he  had  obtained  English  pasqMms,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Af- 
ter protracted  debates,  his  was  declared  a 
prisoner  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  he 
oad  not  renounced  the  dignity  of  French 
senator ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
treatment  Napoleon^  downftJl,  in  1814, 
restored  him  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome.  While  in  London,  he  published 
hiseiMC  poem,  ChaHemagnej  ou  Vigfin 
dSiMe  (in  d4  canto^  dedicated  to  the 
pope).  Napoleon'b  opinion  of  this  poem 
may  be  found  in  Las  Cases'  Mhnorud, 
When  Napoleon  had  regained  posseasion 
of  the  French  throne,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  LucMO,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
pope,  proceeded  to  meet  the  emperor,  in 
oraer  to  obtain  an  order  that  Murat,  who 
then  occupied  Rome,  should  evacuate'ilie 
States  of  the  Chureh  (with  the  exception 
of  a  militaiy  road  through  the  Maik  of 
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Ancona).  This  order  he  obtained  at  an 
interview  with  Napoleon.  All  the  other 
requests  which  he  made  in  favor  of  the 
pope  vrere  also  granted,  after  which  he 
remained  in  Paris.  Lucien  then  had  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  sat, 
not  among  the  princes,  but  among  the 
other  peere.  The  second  class  of  the  na- 
tional institute,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, sent  a  deputation  to  welcome  him. 
In  this  deputation  was  Suard,  who,  in 
JF^ebruaiy,  1815,  had  made  the  proposal, 
received  with  dissatisfiiction  b^  all  the 
members^  to  exclude  Lucien  from  their 
body,  because  he  bore  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. The  second  restomtion  of  Louis 
XVUI  compelled  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
but  the  Austrian  general,  count  Bubna, 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  where  he  was  treated  vrith  re- 
spect The  allies  restored  him  his  free- 
dom, in  September,  1815,  on  his  declan- 
tion,  QuSl  »*iUtU  eomtammini  oppoii  amx 
vues  ambiiuusit  de  9on  fiirt  d  mt^en  doT" 
fder  Heu  Q  ne  t^iUxU  jokd  h  kd  qwqfn  dele 
ramentr  h  des  MeniiimenM  de  modMumytoid 
on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  thou|ri[i 
the  papal  see  was  c»Uiged  to  pledge  itself 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  ftmily 
should  leave  the  States  of  the  Church. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  his  es- 
tates in  the  neighboriiood,  among  which 
the  Ruffinella  lu0  become  the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  taste.  In  1817,  Lucien  soli- 
cited passports,  for  himself  and  one  of  his 
sons,  to  the  U.  States,  which  wero.  Iiovr- 
ever,  refused  by  the  miuistcre  o  T  t !  >  <  u'.cd 
powera. — His  son,  Charles  Bonaparte,  vras 
finally  permitted  to  goto  the U.  States,  and 
lived  there  for  some  time  with  his  uncle 
Joseph  (q.  v.),  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
married.  He  published,  whilst  in  the  U. 
States,  his  splendid  woric  on  American  Or- 
nithology, and  was  elected  member  of  the 
philosophical  society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
that  of  natural  hlstoiry.  He  has  since  re- 
turned to  Europe.  His  title  is  prince  of 
MtuigMono. — ^Distinguished  as  were  Lu- 
cien's  talents  as  an  orator,  his  poetical 
powers  were  fiu*  less  splendid.  In  1819, 
he  publidied  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  po- 
em, in  12  cantos— Xa  CwmUdty  on  la  Cine 
$mn4e--m  which  he  celebrates  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens  finom  Corsica  (an- 
deathr  Cymes).  By  the  ordinance  of' 
M areh  21, 18]€^  Lucien  was  excluded  from 
the  list  erf*  tfie  members  of  the  French 
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1819^  3  Tob.),  of  which  Alfoow  de  Beau- 
champ  is  mentioDed  by  some  as  the  au- 
thor, was  fiist  printed  in  London,  in  181£s 
but  immediately  suppressed.  It  was  pub- 
lished, for  the  second  time  in  London,  by 
Colbum,  in  1819,  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tains valuable  contributions  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  day.  Lucien  has  inade  important 
excavations  on^his  esta^  near  Montalto, 
in  the  ancient  £truria^(see  the  aiticle 
£6niria),  and  has  published  an  account  of 
the  collection  of  antiquities  obtained,  un- 
der the  title  Mtuiian  Etruaqut  de  Lucien 
BonaparUj  fomlUf  de  1828— 18S»  (witJi 
40  plates  of  the  inscriptions),  and  has  also 
bef^  a  splendid  worit,  in  foUo,  which  will 
contain  a  hundred  colore^  plates,  repre- 
senting the  paintings  on  the  excavated 
Etruscan  vases,  &c  The  latter  appears 
in  monthly  numbers,  of  &fe  plates  each, 
sold  by  Piatti  in  Florence.  According  to 
the  latest  accounts,  his  ftmily  had  amved 
in  England,  where  he  was  expected  soon 
to  follow  them* 

BfADisoir,  James;  a  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  was 
bom  August  27 y  1749,  near  Port  Republic, 
in  the  county  of  Eockingham,  Vusinia. 
His  iather  was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of 
the  extensive  district  kpown  as  West  Au- 
gusta; of  which  Rockingham  county 
mrmed  a  part  At  an  isarly  age,  the  son 
was  sent  to  an  academy,  in  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
received  instruction  in  the  classics.  He 
then  entered  (be  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  where  be  vnB  matriculated  in  1768, 
and  fiom  vKhich  he  obtained  several  hon- 
orable testimonials  of  his  proficiency. 
One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  by  lord 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  clas- 
sical learning,  which  was  liwarded  to 
him  in  1772.  He  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but 
he  never  relished  the  professioji,  so  that, 
after  one  successful  emulin  an  admiralty 
case,  he  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  church.  In  1773,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  college,  and,  in  1777, 
was  made  president  of  that  institution, 
being  then  but  28  years  of  age.  The 
stamtes  of  the  college  required  that  the 
president  should  be  90,  but  the  rule  was 
suspended  in  his  favor.  In  the  same  year, 
he  visited  England,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  still  more  for  the  duties  of  his 
station.  He  continued  abroad,  principally 
in  London,  until  the  latter  part  of  1778, 
and  durinff  his  absence  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  and  instruction  of  Car 
.▼■Uo  m  natural  phiksophy,  and  of  other 


distinguished  men  in  various  brmcikes  of 
science.  On  his  return  home,  be  took 
charvo  of  the  college,  and  commeneed 
that  long  career  of  useftdness^  which  en- 
tities him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  Virginia.  Throiigii- 
out  the  whble  revolutionaiy  war,  he  wm 
imceasing  in  his  exertions  to  fliiBlaih  the 
college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  period 
during  the  struggle,  that  its  exerciseB  woe 
intermitted,  viz.  tne  autumn  precedii^  and 
the  winter  and  spring  succeeding^  the 
siege  of  Yorkto^im.  Until  1784,  he  wm 
not  only  president,  but  professor  of  raaifae- 
matics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  thst 
year,  he  gave-  up  the  mathematical  de- 
partment, and  became  professor  of  natmal 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
mre  and  riaticms,  &C.,  and  ccmtiDaed  ia 
this  office  uiitil  the  period  of  ^is.  death. 
In  1788,  he  was ,  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcoped  church,  and  in  the 
following  year  a«ain  went  to  Ki^pfctwi 
for  the  purpose  of  consecraticm.  Wiilst 
there,  he  formed  an  extensive  argnaim- 
ance  amongst  the  most  distinguisbed  lite- 
rati; with  many  of  whom  he  k^  up  aa 
uniutenrupted  correspondence  during  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  life.  At  the  cod  of 
eight  months,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States. 
Various  universities  and  literanr  aodetiei 
ibsequentiy  conferred  their  bonois  on 
Under  the  care  of  bishop  Madison, 
the  coU^  of  W^illiam  and  Mary  advanced 
steadily  in  reputation,- and  became  the 
ahna  maUr  of  many  eminent  men.  He 
was  indefetigable  in.,  his  .lectuiei^  and, 
when  in  good  health,  is  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  lectures-room  fiom 
four  to  at  hours  every  d^y  thipughout 
each  week.  .  He  first  introduced  a  course 
of  systematic  lectures  on  political  eeono- 
nw  mto  the  college.  In  the  dfrnarttMBt 
of*^ natural  philosophy,  he  excelled;  his 
enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
chann  over  his  lectures.  As  a  'biahop, 
also,  he  was  ardent  in.  the  pofoimanoe  of 
his  duties,  and  his  semions  cauaed  him  to 
be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit  ontois 
of  this  Qountiy.  This  excellent  man  died 
March  6, 181^  in  his  63d  vear,  aiier  a  pan- 
ful illness. of  .  many  monmsL  His  remains 
were  deposited,  by  vote  of  the  fiMruky  of 
William  and  Mary^  college,  in  the  chapel 
hall,  and  a  marble  monument  was  orecled 
over  them.  In  persoUf  litsh<^  Madison 
was  tall  and  slender,  of  a  d^lioatQ  consti- 
tution ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  temper- 
ate and '  abstemious  haiuts  could  have 
prolonged  his  life  to  threeaoore  years.  In 
disposition,  he  was  mild  and  benevoleBt; 
ana  few  men  have  equally 
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eateem  for  Tutues  social,  domestic  and 
penonaL  HJs  maiinera  were  simple,  but 
oouiteous  and  wioning.  He  was  a  de- 
▼oled  fiiend  to  our  revolution  and  to  lib- 
eral principleB  of  government  Tbe  eulo-. 
gium  which  bishop  Bfadison  pronounced 
upon  fpeneral  Washington  is  one  of  the 
finest  discouTMB  called  forth  by  tbe  death 
of  that  illustrious  man. 

Mbtbodist  Episcopal^  Church  in 
THE  U.  States.  The  first  Methodist 
socie^  in  the  U.  States  was  fonped  in 
New  Voifc,  in  1766^  hv  some  Methodist 
emigrants  from  Ireland.  Their  numbers 
increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1768,  they 
erected  a  meeting-houBe.  Severs!  preach- 
ers were  soon  after  sent  out  frbm  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  conference  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1779;  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  had 
been  appointed,  by  Wesley,  to  the  general 
overflight  of  the  societies  in  this  country. 
During  the  war,  all  the  English  preachers, 
except  Mr.  Asbwy,  returned  home.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolution  (1784),  the 
societies  having  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  other  churches  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinances,  as  their  teachers  were 
merely  lay  preacherB,  Wesley  sent  out 
doctor  Coke  with  directions  to  consecrate 
Mr.  Asbuiy  superintendent  or  bishop  of 
tbe  American  church,  which  was  done  at 
«  cogference  held  in  Balt]iQOie»  in  1784 : 
twelve  of  the  preachers  were,  at  tbe  same 
time,  ordained  eldenL  The  form  of  sov- 
emment  is  Episcopal ;  the  title,  the  A^th- 
odist  Episcopal  church.  Three  orders 
of  ministen  are  recognised— deacobs,  el- 
ders and  bishops.  ^Any  person  who 
thinks  himself  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  gospel,  on  application  to  his 
preacher,  is  licenced,  if  judged  fit,  to  ex- 
hort;  after  exercismg  his  tdenta  as  iii  ex- 
hotter  for  sufficient  length  of  ihnc^  he  is 
lioenaed  as  a  local  preacher  by  the  local 
preachers'  conference,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  tiavelline  preacher  by  the 
annual  conference.  After  travelling  two 
years,  he  is  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  two 
years  more  becomes  an  elder."  The  local 
preachem  above-mentioned  are'  persons 
occupied  with  some  secular  business,  who 
preach  on  Sundays.  The  annual  con- 
ferences are  meetings  composed  of  all  the 
travelling  preachers,  in  fiiH  connexion,  or 
who  are  to  be  received  into  full  connex- 
ion. There  are  at  present  nineteen.  The 
general  conference  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  annual  conferences^and 


is  held  once  in  feur  years,  and  has  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  fer  the 
churches,  ^ith  certain  limitations.  Each 
socie^  is  divided  into  clastoi  of  about  12 
peiBons,  under  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  each  person  in  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  to  exhoit,  reprove,  advise 
them*  The  band  societies  are  composed 
of  three  ot  feur  true  believers,  who  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  must  be  all 
men  or  all  women,  all  married  or  all  un- 
married. They  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
vise and  exhort  each  other.  The  whole 
number  of  members  (in  1831)  is  513,114 ; 
preachers,  9010:  the  whole  number  of 
hearers  who  attend  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  U. States  isabout  1,000,000.  TheMeth- 
odists  m  this  countty  are  Weslevans.  A 
Methodist  theological  seminaiy  has  been 
opened  at  Middletown  (Ct.),  durinff  the 
present  year.  fSee  the  DoemntM  anSDit- 
cqfUne  qf  (he  MdhodiH  Episcopal  C%urcft, 
and  the  Yearly  JUtmites  of  the  Annual 
Conferences.) 

MicA,  the  name  of  a  very  femiliar 
species  in  mineralogy,  often  improperly 
called  isinglass f  is  possessed  of  the  fellow- 
ing  properties :  primitive  ferm,  an  oblique 
rhomknc  prism  of  60  and  120°;  its  ordina- 
ry ferms  are  a  regular  six-sided  prism, 
so  short  as  to  be  called  a  six-sided  taUe$ 
a  six-dded  table  in  which  the  termi- 
nal edges  are  truncated,  and  an  oblique 
six-sided  pyramid,  vrith  alternate  broader 
and  narrower  lateral  planes;  cleavage 
highly  perfect;  lustre  pearly,  often  in- 
clining to  metallic ;  color  various  shades 
of  gray,  generally  passing  into  men, 
brown,  and  bliack,  also  into  white  and  red ; 
sd!eak  white  cray ;.  transparent  or  tranlh 
lucent  It  is  less  transparent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  than  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  presents  difierent  colore  in  these  di- 
rections, for  instance,  oii-green  in  the  firat, 
and  liver-brown  in  all  ikhe  othera ;  sectile ; 
thin  lamine  are  elastic;  hardness  rather 
below  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  the  acute 
edges  of  the  hunintSj  however,  will  some- 
times scratch  glass ;  'specific  gravity  2.949. 
Mica  is  not  common  m  well  defined  crys- 
tals, but  more  often  Qccure  massive,  hav- 
ing a  columnar  or  firanular  composition, 
the  fiuses  of  composition  beinc  irre|pilariy 
streaked  and  rough.  Much  diversity  ex- 
ists among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  mica,  fipom  various  localities^  by 
different  chemists,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  table. 
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FromBiberia, 

AlimuDo  ,,,,.............. 

aaoo 

47.00 
15.50 
0.00 
1.75 
0.00 
0.00 
14.50 
0.00 

34^25 

48. 
450 

aoo 

atnee 
0.50 
0.00 
8.75 
0.00 

22.00 
40Si5 

a75 
laoo 

3.00 
0.00 
1.75 
7.25 

a5M 

aoo 

19.50 
9050 
S&40 
25l35 

aoo 

0.00 
OiX) 
0.00 

90^ 

gUex 

46» 

Oxkle  of  iran 

iS) 

dOO 

aoo 

MnmflfnA    .  .^  .......  t  r  ..,  r 

atnei 

Lime 

ftOO 

Potaah 

m 

Fhioric  acid  and  water 

u\ 

ma^reth. 

^pr^. 

PetMtr. 

Pmkm. 

JCw. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  aeveral  TarietieB 
fiiBt  lose  their  tranapareacy,  and  then  melt 
into  a  acoria,  wliite  or  colored,  or  even 
Ijtock ;  others  are  infusible ;  and  they  ahow, 
in  genera],  as  much  diiference  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  their  compositioD.  Mica  forms 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  various 
rodcs,  as  granite,  gneiss,  micanslate.  and 
porphyry.  It  sometimes  occuis  in  masses 
of  considerable  dimensions,  containing 
imbedded  crystals  of  samei  tourmaline 
and  topaz.  Remarkable  varieties  of  mica 
are  founds  in  Siberia,  particularly  at  a 
place  called  Witim,  where  it  exists  in 
plates  one  or  two  feet  broad,  and  which 
are  perfectly  cleavable,  and  nearly  or  quite 
transparent,  in  thin  laminss.  At  Zinn- 
wald,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  found  in  veiy  per- 
*  s,  possesring  two  axes  of  double 
4raD6-G(»ai»iirfiirHor1berg 
in  Bavaria,  in  Moravia,  in  Switzeriand,  at 
Mount  St  Qothard,  and  at  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. At  the  last  mentioned  locality  it  is 
found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  elected 
specimens  of  lava,  in  crystals  vnth  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  and  often  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  transparency.  In 
the  U.  States,  handsome  vaneties  of  mica 
have  been  discovered  in  numerous  locali- 
ties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinct  prismatic  ciystals  of  Acworth, 
New  Hampshire,  impknted  on  feldspar, 
and  shootinff  into  quartz ;  the  dark-green 
distinctly  deavable  variety,  forming  a 
laige  vein  at  Monroe,  New  York;  the 
rose-red  rtiomboidal  crystals  of  Goshen, 
Mass. ;  and  the  emerald-green  variety,  in 
scales,  from  Brunswick,  Maine.  As  a  va- 
riety of  mica,  l^pidolUe  requires  to  be 
mentioned.    It  has  been  treated  by  some 


authors  as  a  distinct  species,  but  vitbout 
any  sufficient  reasons.  It  oceon  m 
granular  compositioDS,  of  a  peaj^-UoMim 
red  color,  sometimes  passing  intoaefeiil 
pale  shades  of  green.  Its  cbemiealoii- 
stituents  are,  according  to  Weoz^ 


Alumina 

Silex 

Oxide  Manganese 

Magnesia. 

Litnia   ....... 

Potash 


..m 

. .  418 

Fluoric  acid 9l45 

Water 4^8 

and  a  trace  of  iron.  Befoie  the  Uo  w-m 
upon  charcoal,  it  intiunesoes,  sad  nset 
very  easily  into  a  trsxisparent  gk^le.  It 
k^nd  near  Rozenain  MonTntUK^^t 
Uto  in  Sweden,  in  primitive  rocks,  h 
the  U.  States,  it  occurs  in  Maine,  at  Pari^ 
in  large  pieces  of  unusually  &»  cok)n» 
and  fe^quently  embiaeing  oystab  of  led, 
green  and  blue  tourmaUne.  It  is  cot  into 
snuff-boxes  and  various  onamems.  Pe^ 
fecdy  cleavable  varieties  of  bnmn  tsd 
gray  mica  are  used  in  Siberia,  in  Mexk» 
and  Peru,  instead  of  window  gbss.  If  ■ 
particularly  employed  in  the  ooDslnictioD 
of  lanterns,  and  where  fflaas  woald  be 
liable  to  crack  finom  sudden  chanfeB  of 
temperature ;  also  on  board  ships  m  «tr, 
where  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  wij- 
stand  the  concussion  produced  hf^ 
discharge  of  artilleiy,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  shatter  ordinaiy  window  ^ 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  various  opocat 
purposes,  and  enters  into  the  oompoonn 
of  the  artificial  avanturine. 
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IN  TWELVJB  LARGE  VOLUMES.  OCTAVO,  PRICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
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"THE  WORLDRENOWNEO  CONVERSATIONS- 
LEXICON."— £di»««r^A  Rmiap. 

"  To  suppraedecambrooaEncycloiMediaB,  and  pot  within 
tli4  reach  of  the  poorest  man,  a  emupltf  librwy,  equal  to 
about  forty  or  fiAy  good-sized  octavos,  embracing  every 
(Hw-iible  subject  of  interest  to  the  number  of  SO,lOO  in  all- 
pro  vidcnl  be  can  spare  either  fVom  his  earnings  or  his  ex- 
iru  vagancies,  twen/y  etnta  a  week,  for  three  years,  a  library 
•*o  contrived,  as  to  be  equally  suited  to  the  learned  and 
th<>  unlearned,— the  mechanic— the  merchant,  and  the  pro- 
:c-i!iionaI  man."— JV.  T.  Oounerand  Inquirer. 

"  Tho  reputation  of  tbis  valuable  work  has  augmented 
n-itli  each  volume;  and  if  Die  unanimous  opinion  nf  the 
{»*  ^S9,  utterfKi  from  all  quarters,  be  true,  which  in  this 
iiiNtancc  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
|j.  ht  of  pMblicitions.  It  should  be  in  the  pofwession  of 
•  VI  ry  intelligent  man,  a«  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  conipris- 
lUL'  nn  immense  mass  of  lore  upon  almost  every  possible 
><iibj<x:t,  and  in  the  cheapest  possible  form."— JV.  K.  Mirror. 

"  Witnesses  ft^om  every  part  of  the  country  concurred 
ill  derlnriog  that  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  especially 
th<*  learning  of  Encyclopedias,  by  making  it  too  eheap^ 
that  ihc  multitudes  of  all  clas.4es  were  infatuated  with  it 
i.i  Kaying  in  so  many  words  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. '  the  more  we  see  of  the  work  the  better  we  like  it'  ** 
— JV  Y.  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

"  The  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  to 
o\ince  the  same  ability  and  research  which  gained  so 
lavnrnblo  a  reception  for  the  work  at  its  commencement. 
The  Appendix  to  tlie  volume  now  before  us,  containing  an 
acoount  of  the  Indian.  Language*  of  America^  must  prove 
highly  intervstiug  to  the  nader  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
.it  ui.cc  remarkable  as  a  spi'cimen  of  history  and  philology. 
Th«  work  altogether,  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  ob- 
■«  rve.  reflects  distinguished  creait  upon  tbe  literary  and 
"(i'ontific  character,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  our 
couiitry."^CAar/e*/oi»  Courier. 

'*  Ttie  copious  information  which  this  work  aflbrda  on 
American  aubjects,  fully  JustiAes  its  title  of  an  American 
Dictionary;  while  at  the  same  time  the  extent,  variety, 
and  felicitous  disposition  of  its  topics,  make  it  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  Kncycloptedia  that  we  have 
ever  seen." — National  Journal. 

"  !f  the  succeeding  volumes  shall  equal  in  merit  the 
one  before  us.  we  may  confidently  anticipate  for  tbe  work 
a  reputation  and  uscfulnosR  which  ought  to  secure  for  it 
111  •  TiKtet  nattering  encouragement  and  patronage.*'— #W- 
tral  Oazette. 

"  A  compendious  library,  and  inTaluaUe  book  of  refer- 
ence."—A",  r.  American, 


**  The  variety  of  topics  is  of  course  vast,  and  they  art 
treated  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  so  full  of  inforroa 
tion  and  so  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead  of  bein; 
merely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  perused  with  ai 
much  pleasure  as  profit."- jBoitimorc  American. 

We  view  it  as  a  publication  worthy  of  the  age  and  oi 
the  country,  and  cannot  but  believe  the  discrimination  ot 
our  countrymen  will  sustain  the  publishers,  and  well  re 
ward  them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature.' 

BaUimore  Patriot. 

"It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  have  beer 
concerned  in  its  production,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  o 
respects,  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  met  l  compendioui 
dictionary  of  the  arts,  soiences.  history,  politics,  biogra 
phy.  A.C.  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  thi 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuous;  and  it  it 
really  curious  how  so  much  scicntittc  and  other  informa 
tion  could  have  been  so  satisfactorily  communicated  ii 
such  brief  limits."— JV.  T.  Evening'  Pott, 

"  Those  who  can,  by  any  honest  modes  of  economy 
reserve  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  quarterly 
from  their  family  expenses,  may  nay  for  this  work  as  fas 
as  it  is  published  ;  and  we  conndvntly  believe  that  thei 
will  find  at  the  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  mucj 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
—Journal  qf  Education. 

"  If  the  encouragement  to  the  publishers  should  corres 
pond  with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  ani 
the  beautiAil  and  fiiilhful  style  of  its  execution,  the  hazan 
of  tho  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  com  pen 
sated  ;  and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  most  gene 
rally  useful  encyclopiNfic  dictionary  that  has  been  ofierc* 
to  the  readers  of  the  English  language.  PuU  enouch  fo 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  every  caparity 
it  is  far  morfe  convenient,  in  every  view  and  form,  thai 
its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  predeoesaors."— .^men 
can  Firmer. 

"The  high  reputation  of  the  contributors  to  tbis  work 
will  not  ftil  to  insure  it  a  favorable  reception,  and  it 
own  merits  will  do  the  rest."— ail//iia«a'#  Joum. 

"  The  Encylopndia  Americana  is  a  prodigious  improve 
ment  upon  all  that  has  gone  before  it ;  a  thing  (br  ou 
country,  as  well  as  the  country  that  gave  it  birth,  to  b 
proud  of;  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  useful,  plea^ani 
and  fhmiliar  learningoneverypossiblesubject,  so  arrange 
as  to  be  speeilily  amf  safely  referred  to  on  emergency,  a 
well  as  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  better  still,  adapted  t 
ttie  understanding,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  moi 
titude.  *  *  ♦  'I'he  Encyclopedia  Americana  is  a  wor 
without  which  no  library  worthy  of  the  name  can  ben 
after  be  roads  up."— KaaJfcss. 
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"  Tbe  woife  will  be  a  Talaable  poMMtion  to  every  fftmily 
or  indiTidaal  that  can  aflbrd  to  purctaan  it ;  and  we  take 
pleaaura,  therefore,  in  eztendiaf  Um  knowledge  of  ite 
merili."— JVMom/  InUUigMCtr, 

"  This  work  appears  to  improve  as  it  iMnes  from  tbe 
preae.  Ttie  number  of  able  writen,  who  contribute  ori- 
ginal matter  in  all  the  departments  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence is  amply  sufBcient  to  give  it  celebrity  and  high  char- 
acter. To  men  engsged  in  tbe  active  pursuits  of  life— 
whose  time  is  precious— this  popular  dictionary  is  a  most 
valuable  and  ready  mode  of  reference.    It  embraces  brief 


views  and  sketches  of  all  the  late  discoveries  in 
and  the  prese/itxondition  of  literature,  polities,  tiA.  4ce. 
Every  merchant's  countine-room— every  lawyer's  library 
—every  mechanio^-every  farmer  ought  to  poesess  a  copy 
of  this  useAil  and  valuable  work/*— Ontnsr. 

"From  the  specimen  which  has  already  been  given,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  regard  to  intelli- 

Since,  skill,  and  fkithful  dilisence,  it  is  a  work  of  the  very 
ghest  order.  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that 
can  bear  any  comparison  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
valuable  information,  which  it  condenses  within  so  small 
a  compass.  It  is  fVee  from  all  the  narrowness  of  Bnglish 
prejudice,  it  coutains  many  important  and  interesting 
details  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  and 
is  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  German 
scholars,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  original  compilation."— JBostpn  Obttrver. 

"  This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe  lite- 
rature of  the  age."— JIfer.  Advertutr. 

"  The  vast  circulation  this  work  has  had  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  fbur  or  five  lan- 
guages, not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions, 
of  which  SBVBN  have  been  published,  speaks  loudly  in 
favor  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
could  never  have  been  attained.  To  every  man  engaged 
in  public  business,  who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book 
of  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and  letters,  the 
EncyclopiDdia  Americana  will  be  almost  invaluable.  To 
individuals  obliged  to  go  to  situations  where  books  are 
neither  numerous  nor  easily  procured,  the  rich  contents 
of  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will 
amply  repay  its  purchaser,  and  be  with  difficulty  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  full 
conviction  of  its  worth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
what  class  of  readers  such  a  book  would  not  prora  usefbl, 
nay,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  combines^a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at 
moderate  expense,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
augment  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
versation, without  severely  taxing  time  or  fktigoiog 
attention."— ./liM.  i>ai^y  Jidteriistr. 

*'Tbe  department  of  American  Biography,  a  subject  of 
which  it  should  be  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant,  t?  the  de- 
gree that  many  are.  is.  in  this  work,  a  prominent  feoture, 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fhtigable  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  which 
the  present  age  can  furnJ8h.'*-'£os<on  Courier. 

"  According  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Licber,  a  desideratum 
will  be  supplied ;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge will  bo  brought  within  a  small  compass ;— and  the 
character  and  uses  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
kind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves, 
for  occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  the  Converaalion  Lexicon  is  consulted 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  English  Encyclope- 
dia.'*—JVotioasi  GatoUe. 

"  The  volume  now  published  is  not  only  highly  honor- 
able to  the  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  its  editors  and 
publishers,  but  furnishes  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
ond  elegance  with  which  the  most  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant literary  enterprises  may  now  be  acconiplishtxl  in  our 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  have  thus 
far  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequate  justice." 
■^Boston  BuUelin. 

"  It  continues  to  be  particularly  rich  in  the  depart 
ments  of  Biography  and  Natural  History.  When  we  look 
fit  the  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  spread 
bofure  the  reader,  in  a  form  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  its  condensation,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  pro^iety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  American  Encyclopedia  deserves  a  place  in 
c;very  collection,  in  which  works  of  refierence  form  a  por- 
tion."—4MUA«ni  FatriU. 

**  By  (kr  the  beat  work  of  the  kind  ever  offtred  fbr  sate 
in  this  country."- CT.  &  Oai. 


Momz  than  half  ofibe  irolamea  of  tba  work  an 
now  before  the  pablic,  and  tbe  reoeptkai  they  hew 
met  with  ia  the  beet  evidence  that  the  puhliaiieia  have 
fulfilled  the  pronuMs  made  at  ita  ouiaet.  Tbey  have 
now  mily  to  promiie,  for  tbe  editora  end  ihenHdvea, 
that  no  exertion  shall  be  apared  to  reader  tbe  reaea- 
ing  volnmea  equal  to  those  already  pabliahed,  and 
thus  sustain  tbe  reputation  it  haa  acquued.  The  nb> 
scriplion  ia  large,  and  increasing;  and  in  tiloaeqBa^ 
ters  where  its  circulation  is  greateat,  and  whefeita 
best  known,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  diaiMwl 
The  publishen  invite  the  attention  of  thooe  who  maj 
not  already  have  possessed  themselTes  of  it,  or  mtj 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  became  arqoahiieil 
with  its  merits,  to  the  following  aoccmnt  of  the  on- 
ginal  work,  upon  which  it  ia  baaed,  aod  which  ■ 
termed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review — 

THK  WOKLD-KENOWNED  LDPZIO  OOfmSAaTBa 


It  was  intended  to  sitpply  a  want 
the  character  of  the  age,  m  which  the 
trstflee,  and  the  various  forms  of  knowledge  aod  of 
active  life,  had  become  so  much  extended  and  di- 
versified,  that  no  individual  eogafod  in  baaineBi  ooold 
become  woU  acquainted  with  aU  aulyedB  of  ^cacsal 
interest;  while  the  wide  diffusion  of  infiMrmatiaa  rb- 
dered  such  knowledge  eaMntial  lo  the  chancier  of 
an  accomplished  man.  This  want,  no  exisling  woib 
were  adequate  to  supply.  Books  treating  of  partieekr 
branches,  such  as  gazetteeia,  Ac  were  toa  confi&cd 
in  character;  while  voluminoua Encyck^pasdiaa  wets 
too  learned,  scientific,  and  cumbroua,  bei^g  naiislly 
elabomte  treatises,  requiring  much  study  or  prevkxa 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  discnaeed.  The  coa- 
diictors  of  the  Conveksation  Lexicon  endeavored 
to  select  from  every  bianch  of  knowledge  wfaai  ven 
necessary  to  a  welHoibrmed  mind,  and  u>  give  pop 
lar  views  of  the  more  abstruse  branchea  of  leaisiag 
and  science ;  that  their  readers  might  not  he  ineco- 
moded,  and  deprived  of.  pleasure  or  ioiproveiiMot.be 
ignorance  of  facts  or  expressions  used  in  books  or  cosi- 
versalion.  Such  a  worlt  must  obviously  be  of  erest 
utility  to  every  class  of  readers.  It  haa  been  Immd 
80  much  so  in  Germany,  that  it  is  met  v^iih  everr- 
where,  among  the  learned,  the  lawyers,  the  miliiajT. 
artists,  merclmnts,  mechanics,  and  men  of  all  ataxioiia. 
The  reader  may  judge  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  m 
object,  from  the  circumstance,  that  though  it  now 
consists  of  twelve  volumes,  seven  editions,  oompnsias 
about  ONE  HUNDRED  TiioinAND  COPIES,  have  been 
printed  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  It  haa  been  tiacs- 
lated  mto  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Dutch  lanrD^r- 
and  a  French  translation  is  now  preparing  in  nris. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  American  eaitkn,  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  secure  the  ablest  aaaxsts 
and  the  editors  have  been  aided  by  many  geotki 
of  distinguished  ability. 

The  American  Biography,  which  is  very  ezleassit*. 
has  been  furnished  fc^  Mr.  Walsh,  who  lias  long  paiJ 
particular  attention  to  that  branch  of  our  bteraturr. 
and  from  matenals  in  the  collection  of  which  be  tici 
been  engaged  for  some  yeara.  For  obvions 
the  noutea  of  distinguished  Americana  are  coa- 
fined  to  deceased  individuals :  the  European  bjajgra- 
phy  containa  notices  of  all  distinguished  living  c£v^ 
acters,  as  well  as  those  of  post  times. 

The  articles  on  Zoologv  and  the  varioQa  brancfafs 
of  Natural  Science,  and  those  on  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  have  been  prepared  esprcasly  fix-  ih» 
work  by  gentlemen  distingiiished  in  the  aeveiml  de- 
partmentB. 

In  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  tbe  ^^rk  ia  exceedingly 
rich.  Great  attention  was  given  to  this  in  theGenasa 
work,  and  the  Editors  have  been  anxious  to  render  it, 
by  the  necessary  additions,  as  perfbcl  as  possible. 

To  gentlemen  of  tbe  Bar,  the  work  will  be  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  as  in  c^ses  where  legal  snbjecis  are 
treated,  an  account  is  given  of  EngUsh,  French,  Gcr 
man  and  Ameiican  Law. 
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EMINENT  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 
Now  publishing  by  Carey  and  Lea,  and  for  sale  by  all' Booksellers. 


This  work  will  fonn  a  popular  coinpenditim  of  what 
ever  is  iiai*fiil,  inctrucUve,  and  interesting,  in  the  circle  of 
human  knowledge.  A  novel  plan  of  pabiicatinn  and  ar- 
rangement haa  been  adopted,  which  preocnts  peculiar 
ad  vantafrcfl.  Without  fully  detailing  the  method,  a  few  of 
thcHe  advantage*  may  be  mentioned. 

Kach  \*olum«  will  contain  one  or  more  subjects  uninter- 
rupted and  unbroken,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
cnrres|K>nding  plates  or  other  approijriate  illustrations. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  without  fettering 
the  work  by  a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement.  A 
subscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes  or  sets  of  vol- 
umes, ivithout  disintegrating  his  series.  Thus  each  pur- 
chaser may  furm  fVom  the  "Cabikkt'*  a  Cyclopedia,  mote 
or  less  comprehen»ive,  as  may  suit  bis  means,  taste,  or 
professtoA.  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  discontinue  the  work 
at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  voljmes  which  be 
may  have  received  will  not  lose  tbAir  value  by  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  since  they  will  always  either 
b9  complete  in  ihemsoives,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purchasera  will  never  And  their  property  in  this 
work  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  particular  volmnes  may 
be  re-editi*d  or  re  written  without  disturbine  the  others. 
The  "  CAMNrr  Otclopcoia  "  wiU  thus  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  renovntiiia.  keeping  paee  with  the  never-ceas- 
ing improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its 
circle  from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off 
whatever  is  obsolete,  so  as  to  form  a  constantly  modern- 
ised Cyclopspdia.  Siich  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  offer  to  the  public,  and  which  liiey 
pledge  themselves  to  realise. 

Treatises  on  subjects  which  are  technical  and  profes- 
sional will  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
to  attain  a  practical  proflclency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which 
is  generally  expected  from  wcll.edueated  persons.  An 
interest  will  be  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  copious 
illustrations,  and  the  science^  will  bo  rendered  attractive, 
by  treating  tliem  with  refereoct  to  the  most  fkmiliar  ob- 
jects and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldly  bulk  of  encyclopedias,  not  leas  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
consigned  th<*m  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
reference.  The  present  work,  from  its  portable  form  and 
popular  style,  will  claim  a  place  in  thearawing-room  and 
the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a  Complef  I  ibrarf,  af* 
fordins  an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  in- 
struction and  amusement,  presenting  Just  so  much  on 
every  subject  as  those  not  profbssionally  engaged  in  it 
require,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant  in 
illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the  "Camiibt 
CvcLorJEoiA"  will,  it  is  hnped,  be  found  an  object  of  para- 
mount interest  in  every  family. 

To  tbe  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  public  educa- 
tion the  proprietnrs  trust  thai  this  work  will  particularly 
recommend  itself. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  "  Cabinbt  Ctclop  jcdia" 
which  can  have  the  most  remote  tendency  to  otTend  public 
or  privaA  morals.  To  enforce  tbe  cultivation  of  religion 
and  tbe  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a  principal  ofajfect 
with  all  who  undertake  to  inform  the  public  mind ;  but 
with  tbs  views  Just  explained,  the  conductor  of  this  work 
feels  these  considerations  more  especially  pressed  upon 
his  attention  Parents  and  guardians  may,  therefore, 
rest  assured  that  they  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  place 
a  volome  of  the  "  Cabivkt  **  beyond  tlie  reach  of  tbeir  chil- 
dren or  pupils. 


CoNsmERABUC  progre*  having  been  made  in  this 
work,  the  publishen  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  advantages  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guisned  fiom  other  similar  montnly  publications. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Cabinet  Cvclopsedia  shall 
form  an  interminable  series,  in  whicn  any  work  of 


interest  which  may  present  itself  from  time  to  tim< 
con  claim  a  place,  lis  subjects  are  claasiiied  accord 
ing  to  the  usual  divisions  of  literature,  science,  anc 
art.  Each  division  is  distinctly  traced  out,  and  wii 
consist  of  a  determinate  number  of  volumes.  AI 
though  the  precise  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixei 
with  certainty,  yet  there  is  a  limit  which  will  not  b< 
exceeded ;  and  the  subscribers  may  look  forward  t( 
the  possession,  within  a  reasonable  ume,  of  a  complete 
library  of  instruction,  amusement,  and  general  refer 
encei  in  the  regular  form  of  a  popular  Cyclopcedia. 

The  several  classes  of  the  work  are — 1 ,  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  2.  The  USEFUL  and  FINE  AUTS 
3,  NATURAL  HISTORY;  4,  GEOGRAPHY;  5 
POLITICS  and  MORALS;  6,  GENERAL  LITE 
RATURE  and  CRITIQSM;  7,  IilSlX)RY;  8,  Bl 
OGRAPHY. 

In  the  above  abstruse  and  technical  department! 
of  knowledge,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  sub' 
jects,  by  the  use  of  plain  and  famibar  language,  ap 
propriate  ond  well-executed  engravings,  and  copious 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  from  objects  and 
cv€>n:.s  with  which  every  one  is  ocquoihted. 

The  proprietors  formerly  pledged  themselves  that 
no  exertion  should  be  spared  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  talent  of  the  age.  They  trust 
that  they  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Among  the 
volumes  already  published  in  the  literary  department, 
no  less  than  four  have  been  the  production  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent, — Sii 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  sci- 
entire  deparunent,  a  work  has  been  produced  fironr 
the  pen  or  Mr.  Herschel,  which  has  been  pronounce<i 
bv  the  highest  living  authority  on  subjects  of  general 
philosophy,  to  contain  "  the  noblest  observahons  oz 
the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since 
Bacon,"  and  to  be  *'  the  finest  work  of  philosophica 
genius  which  this  age  has  seen.*' 

TheftUaming  it  a  tdectionfrom  (heUtiof  CmarihOan 
The   Right  Honorable   Br  JAMES  AfACKIN 

TOSH,  M.  P. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bort 
JOHN  FREDERICK  WILUAM  HERSCHEI 

ThSJi AS  MOORE,  Esa. 
J.  B.  BIOT,  Member  of  the  Fkvnch  Institute. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  Poet  Uureate. 
The  Baron  CHARLES  DUPIN,  Member  of  di 

Royal  Institute  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
T.  B.  MACAULEY,  Esq.  M.P. 
DAVID  BREWSTER.  LLd. 
J.  C.  L.  SISMONDI,  of  Geneva. 
Capt  HENRY  KATER,  Vice  Fnmdent  of  tk 

Royal  Society. 
The  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  M.  P. 
S. T.COLERIDGE,  Esq. 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  COURTENAY,  M.  P. 
J.  J.  BERZELIUS,  of  Stockhohn,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
TheRev.G.  RGLEIG. 
T.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.  Prof  of  Psinting,  R  A. 
Rev.  C.  THIRLWALL,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collegi 

Cambridge. 
ANDREW  URE,  M.D.  F.KS^  Ac  Ac  Ac 
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r.  II.— HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Sn  Walter 
Scott. 

m.  VI.— HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Jamxs 
Mackintosh.    In  8  Vols.    Vola.  L  and  II. 

IV.— OUTLINES  6F  HISTORY. 

v.— HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  By  T.  C. 
Grattan,  Esq. 

VII.  VIII.  XII.— HISTORY  OP  FRANCE.  By  Eyre 
Evans  Crowe.    In  3  Vols. 

IX— MECHANICS.  By  Capt.  Kater  and  Dr. 
Lardner. 

X.— A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  OB- 
JECTS,  ADVANTAGES,  and  PLEASURES  of 
the  study  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  In 
IVol.    By  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq. 

N.  B.— This  work  forms  the  Introduction  or 
Pre&ce  to  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Cyclopaedia. 

XI.— BIOGRAPHY  of  EMINENT  BRITISH 
STATESMEN. 

Xin.— HIOTORY  OF  FRANCE  from  the  RES- 
TORATION OF  THE  BOURBONS  TO  the  year 
1830.    By  T.  B.  Macaulay,  (nearly  ready.) 

XIV.— HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS.  By 
Dr.  Lardner,  (nearly  ready.) 

XV.— A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.  By  Dr.  Brews- 
ter, (nearly  ready.) 

VOIiUMES  IS  IMMBSDIATB  PREPARA- 
TIOIV. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  HL 
HISTORY  OF   MARITIME  and  INLAND  DIS- 
COVERY.   In  3  Vols. 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS.   In 

1  Vol.    By  H.  RoscoE,  Esq. 
The  HISTORY  of  the  WESTERN  WORLD.   In 
4  Vols.    Vol  I.  The  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER. 

ICA. 

Two  volumes  of  this  work,  nearly  ready,  will 
complete  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  time.  The  two  remaining  volumes  wiU 
be  devoted  to  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands. 
A  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  to  the  UNION.   In  2 

Vols.    By  T.  Moore,  Esq. 
A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  USEFUL 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.    By  the  Baron 

Chariss  Dufin,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France 

and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
A  HISTORY  OF  the  MOOR&   In  3  Vols.    By  Rob 

ert  Southey,  Esq. 
LIVES  OF  the  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.    In  8  Vols.  By  Scott, 

Southey,  Moore,  Mackintosh,  Montgomery. 

Cunningham,  and  all  the  principal  Literary  and 

Scientific  Contributor*  to  the  Cyclopedia. 
A  TREATISE  on  ASTRONOMY.    By  J.  F.  W. 

Herschel,  Esq. 
GEOGRAPHY.    In  4  Vols.    By  W.  Cooley.  Esq. 

author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  Discovery." 
LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH 

NAVAL  COMMANDERS.   By  R.  Southey.  Esq. 
LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BRmai 

MILITARY  COMMANDERS.   BytheRev.G.R 

Gleio. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC&    By 

J.  C.  L.  SiSMONDI. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  In  3  Vols.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  ThirlwaIiI. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  ARTISTS.  By 
W.  y.  Otley,  Esq.  and  T.  Phillips,  R.  A.  Professor 
of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELLtlTRICITY  and  MAGNET- 
ISM.  By  M.  BioT,  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. 


**  BOOKS  THAT  TOO  MAT  CARRY  TO  TBS  FIMB.  AVD  B9LS 
RiEADXLT  IK  YOUR  BAMO.  ARK  THB  MOST  CkKTCL  ATTEX 
A.LL.  A  NAM  WILL  OFTKK  LOOK  AT  TUXSL.  AC*  U 
TKXPTBD  TO  OO  OK,  WB£K  nS  WOCIJ»  HATS 
rRtOBTEKED  AT  BOOKS  OP  A  lUkROKR  SIZC.  AJIB  Of  x 
UORK   BRDOITS  APPBARaMCK.**— I>r.  ./oftsiVH.. 

"We  advisedly  call  the  Cabiaet  C}x1op»ita  a  ^m: 
undertaking,  because  we  consider,  thai  iu  its  c&rts  m 
the  tone  and  habits  of  thoufht  of  wtial  is  konwa  br  th- 
phrase,  *  the  reading  public.'  it  will  be.  if  carried  tlisor.^fe 
in  the  apirit  of  its  projection  and  conimenremeot.  oae  • ; 
the  most  invaluable  productions  of  modem  literaturp.  *  • 

"But  these  advantages,  eminent  as  they  ixn6ovbiu€.} 
are,  are  not  the  sole  uor  the  chief  reooDimendalBmis  iV 
the  Cabinet  Cycloptpdia.  Neither  ia  it  on  tte  rztim^ 
cheapness  of  the  publication,  nor  the  federal  itidepnotr-n 
—if  we  may  bo  sp^ak— of  its  several  volumes,  that  «<. 
rest  our  prediction  of  its  influence  on  the  tone  of  Hank 
ing  of  the  present,  and  on  the  literature  of  the  next  gea 
eration— but  on  the  promise,  amounting  almost  lo  a  Bf^ra. 
oertai  nty,  of  the  great  excellence  of  i  ts  exeeutioo .  A  a.ut 
titude  of  persons  eminent  in  literature  and  science  ic.  ibr 
United  Kingdom  are  employed  in  tbia  undertaking;  a^ 
indeed,  no  others  should  be  emplojred  in  it ;  for  it  is  a  tr«itb 
that  the  profound  and  practised  writer  alone  is  capatif  t: 
furnishing  a '  popular  compendium.* 

**  What  parent  or  guardiaa  that  ttarows  his  eye  orcr  tbr 
list  of  its  contributors  but  must  be  rejoiced  by  metast 
the  namea  of  those  who  are  in  tbemaelviEs  a  gnarasStie 
of  intellectual  and  moral  excellenee?** — IJiMrarf  Gaucc 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  appears  well  adapted  to  the  par 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  fulfil— that  of  sypplytng  a  aeries  cf 
publicatiotts,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  litcratcr^ 
and  science,  in  a  popular  and  portable  form ;  white  the 
excellence  of  the  execution  is  guarantied  by  tlw  jadgmeoi 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  writers.  Tbe  list  of  autb><s 
employed  ia  this  ambitious  undertaking 


of  the  most  eminent  men  of  tbe  present  ape.' 

"  The  CyclopiBdia,  when  complete,  will  form  a  valoat> 
work  of  Inference,  as  well  as  a  moat  entertaining  arvd  'i 
Btractive  library.  It  is  an  essential  principle  in  evcrv  p.at 
of  it,  that  it  shoald  be  clear  and  easiiy  understood,  anj 
that  an  attempt  should  everywhere  be  made  to  wav 
aecurate  information  with  an  agreeable  manner  of  cue 
veying  it.  It  is  aa  experiment  to  try  how  mocfa  adtpu 
may  be  taught  with  little  crabbed  or  technical  langoafe. 
and  how  A&r  the  philosophical  and  poetical  qcaliue*  of 
history  may  be  preserved  in  iu  more  oondenaed  state.  It 
possesses  also  the  most  indispensable  of  all  tbe  qaatitit^r 
of  a  work  intended  for  general  instruction — that  of  cbeap- 
nesa.  Whatever  the  |uan  might  be,  it  was  evident  that 
the  grand  difficulty  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  to  unite  a  body 
of  writers  in  its  execution,  whose  character  or  wortcs  af 
forded  tbe  most  probable  ho^  tliat  tbey  were  fitted  lbs  a 
task  of  which  tbe  peculiarity,  tbe  noretty,  and  even  the 
prevalent  relish  for  such  writings  {^atly  enhance  tbe  dif^ 
Acuity.  We  do  not  believe,  that  in  tbe  list  of  coatribv 
tors,  there  is  one  name  of  which  the  enligtatened  part  of 
the  public  would  desire  the  exclusion., 

"  In  science,  the  list  is  not  less  promising.  Tbe  names 
of  the  Preaident,  Vice-Prosidenta,  and  moat  diatingvish.  j 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  contained  in  it  A 
treatise  on  astronomy,  by  Herschel ;  on  optica,  by  Brcv» 
ter ;  and  on  mechanics,  by  Lardner ;  need  be  only  rremB- 
mended  by  tbe  sulyects  and  tbe  writera.  An  eauaeai 
Prelate,  of  the  first  rank  in  science,  baa  andertakes  a 
noble  subject  which  happily  combines  philosophy  with 
reliffion.  Twelve  of  tlie  most  distinguished  naturaluc 
of  the  age,  Fellows  of  the  Linniean  and  Zoological  S> 
cieties,  are  preparing  a  course  of  natural  history.  Otben 
not  less  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  whose  names  it 
is  not  needful  yet  to  mention,  have  shown  symptoms  nf  ai* 
ambition  to  take  a  place  among  such  foUowlaboren."— 
Timss. 

"  The  topics,  as  may  be  auppoaed,  are  both  jodicioi^ 
selected  and  treated  with  ability.  To  gimeral  vem4er9. 
and  as  part  of  a  fkmily  library,  tbe  volumes  almMly  pal> 
lished  possess  great  recommendaUona  For  tbe  extenai 
beauties  of  good  printing  and  paper  tbey  merit  equal  com 
mendation.** — BaU.  JSmerican. 

Tbe  uniform  neatness  of  these  volumed,  their  v9t? 
moderate  pice,  and  the  quantity  of  information  wbkb 
they  conUin,  drawn  f>om  the  best  and  meat  attivctin 
sources,  have  given  them  deserved  celebrity,  and  no  o^ 
who  desires  to  possess  such  infcrmation,  should  heeataie 
a  moment  to  add  them  to  his  library."- f>N(.  Ocxsete. 

"  This  excellent  work  continues  to  increase  in  |MbIk 
favor,  and  to  receive  fiieah  aoceaaiona  of  force  to  ita  cons 
of  contributors."— Lit  OazMt, 
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*  OF  TRS  MAMT  W0BK8  WHIOB  HAVB   BCBIf  LATBLT  RTB- 
I.1SBBD  IN  IKITATIOK,  OR  OK  THB  PLAN  ADOFTED  BY  TKB 

■ocimr  voR  thk  oimnon  or  dbbtdl  knowlbdos,  dr 

I^ARDNKR'g  CTCI.OP.aOlA  IS  NT  KOCB  TBI  MOflT  VALUA 
BI.K,  AND  TBI  MOST  RSOOMMKNDBO  BT  DUTXNOUUHBD 
▲88UTANCB,  BCIBMnnC   A«0  UTBRART." 

Edimburgk  ll§9iew. 


HI8<rORT  OF  BlffOIiAHD.    By  81i»  James 
Tlfa<nfciw«ogh>    In  8  Tola*    Two  Toio*  pub- 


**  In  t{ie  fim  ▼olume  of  Sir  Jamei  Mackintoata*s  His- 
tory of  England,  we  find  enough  to  warrant  the  antici- 
pations of  the  public  tliat  a  calm  and  luminous  philoso- 
phy will  diffuse  itself  over  the  long  narrative  of  our  Brit- 
iah  History.**— fdiilAw*  Jtnrtrar. 

"  In  this  rolume  Sir  James  Mackintosh  fiilly  developes 
those  great  powen,  for  the  posseaston  of  which  the  public 
have  long  given  him  credit.  Hie  result  is  the  ablest  com- 
mentary that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language  upon  soma 
of  the  most  imporUot  circnmsunces  of  English  History.'* 
—Jitiaa, 

*•  \V0rtb7  in  the  method,  style,  and  reflections,  of  the 
author's  high  repoUtion.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
with  his  high  vein  of  philosophical  sentiment,  and  his 
ixxastonal  survey  of  contemporary  annals.*'— JWrtima/ 
Gazette. 

**  If  talents  of  the  highest  order,  long  experience  in  po- 
litics, and  years  of  application  to  the  study  of  historv 
and  the  collection  of  information,  can  command  supen- 
ority  in  a  historian.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may,  without 
reading  this  work,  be  said  to  have  produced  the  best  his- 
tory of  this  country.  A  perusal  of  the  work  will  prove 
that  those  who  anticipated  a  superior  production,  have 
not  reckoned  in  vain  on  the  high  qoalifications  of  the 
author." — Cowrier. 

"  Our  anticipations  of  this  volume  were  certainly  very 
highly  raised,  and  unlike  such  anticipations  in  general, 
ibey  have  not  been  disappointed.  A  philosophical  spirit, 
a  nervous  style,  and  a  fbll  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ac- 
quired by  considerable  research  into  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding chroniclers  and  htstorians,  eminently  distinguish 
this  popular  abridgment,  and  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it 
to  universal  approbation.  In  continuing  his  work  as  he 
has  begun.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  will  confer  a  graat  bene- 
fit on  his  country."— L»»A  LiL  GaxttU. 

**  Of  its  general  merits,  and  its  permaoent  value,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak,  without  the  highest  commendation, 
and  after  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal  of  tlie  two  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published,  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
clare that,  so  far,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  performed 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  asiij^ned,  with  all  the  ability 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  his  great  previous  attain- 
ments, bis  laborious  industry  in  investigation,  his  excel- 
lent judgment,  his  superior  talents,  and  bis  honorable 
principles  "— /s^airw. 

"  We  shall  probably  extract  the  whoto  of  bis  view  of 
the  reforinaiion,  merely  to  show  how  that  important  topic 
has  been  handled  by  so  able  and  philosophical  a  writer, 
prufiitsing  Protestantism.— JWitioMe/  OateUt. 

The  talents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  so  Justly  and 
deeply  rrspccted,  that  a  strong  interest  is  necesnarily  ex- 
cited with  regard  to  any  work  which  such  a  distinguished 
writer  may  ihink  fit  to  undertake.  In  the  present  inHance, 
ns  in  all  others,  our  expectations  are  fully  gratified." — 
Oentleman'9  Magadne. 

The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Enfrland,  form- 
ing the  sixth  of  Garey  &  Lea*s  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,  has 
been  sent  abroad,  and  entirely  sustains  the  reputation  of 
its  predecessors.  The  various  factions  and  dissensions, 
the  important  trials  and  battles,  which  render  this  period 
90  conspicuous  in  the  page  of  history,  are  all  related  with 
great  clearness  and  masterly  power."— ^Mtoa  Traveller. 


BIOORAPHT  OF  BRITISH  STATBSMEN^ 
contsdnlng  tlae  I*lires  of  Sir  Tliomas  More^ 
Csordinal  IVolsey*  AxchhUlnop  Graaamer* 
and  Lord  Bnrlelsli* 

"  A  very  delightful  volume,  and  on  a  subject  likely  to 
increase  in  interest  as  It  proceeds.  *  *  *  We  cordially 
commend  the  work  both  for  its  design  and  execatioa.**— 
Lnd.  LU.  OaiMtU. 


HISTORT  OF  SCOTLAHD.    By  Sir  Wattei 
Scott.    la  S  Vols* 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  dc 
not  hesiute  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten 
sively  read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  1^  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by-gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  fheility  of 
style  and  picturesqueness  of  description  of  his  othei 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  foctc 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutinv  into  tlieir  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blusfa 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  profSessed  historians.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simi^est  incident  of  every-day  life,  and  it  starii 
up  invested  with  all  the  Interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knights,  and  serfs,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peo|:ded  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
bv  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  common-place  humanity."— Li^  Oaittte, 


HISTORT  OF  FRAJTCB*    By  Byre  Biraas 
Crowe*    In  3  t-oIs* 

HISTORT  OF  FRAJTCB,  ttom.  tl&e  Restorsi^ 
tlon  of  tbe  Bourbons^  to  tl&e  Revolution 
of  1830*  By  Ta  B*  Bfae>anlay>  Bsq«  JH*  Pa 
Neaurly  ready* 

*'  The  style  is  concise  and  clear ;  and  events  are  sum- 
med op  with  much  vigor  and  originality."— lit.  GazeUe, 

"  His  history  of  Franco  is  worthy  to  fianre  with  the 
works  of  his  associates,  the  best  of  their  day,  Scott  and 
Mackintosh.**— JWmtJUy  Mag. 

For  such  a  task  Mr.  Crowe  is  eminently  qualified. 
At  a  glance,  as  it  were,  his  eye  ukes  in  the  theatre  ol 
centunea.  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  pithy ;  and  hit 
power  of  condensation  enables  him  to  say  much,  and 
eflfectively,  in  a  few  words,  to  present  a  distinct  and 
perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  circumscribed  space."- I.« 
Belle  JteeembUe. 

The  style  is  neat  and  condensed;  the  thoughts  and 
conclusions  sound  and  JusL  The  necessary  conciseoesi 
of  the  narrative  is  nnaccompanied  bv  any  baldness;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  spirited  and  engaging."— Haft,  .^sieri- 

CSS. 

To  compress  the  history  of  a  great  nation,  daring  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  into  three  volumes,  and 
to  preserve  sufficient  distinctness  as  well  as  interest  in 
the  narrative,  to  enable  and  induce  the  reader  to  posseei 
himself  clearly  of  all  the  leading  incidenU,  is  a  task  b> 
no  means  easily  executed.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  well 
accomplished  in  this  instance."— A*.  7.  jSmerUan. 

'Written  with  spirit  and  teste."— ET.  &  GauUe. 

Could  we  but  persuade  our  young  lyiends  to  give 
these  volumes  a  careful  perusal,  we  shonid  feel  assured 
of  their  grateful  acknowledgments  of  profit  and  pleas- 
ure."-^, r.  Mirror. 

'  At  once  concise  and  entertaining."- 5Warrfsy  Bnl 
letin. 


THK  HISTORT  OF  THE  HlfiTHKItLAJnDS, 
to  tlie  BaUle  of  "Waterloo*   By  T*  C*  Grat^ 


*•  It  is  but  Justice  to  Mr.  Orattan  to  say  that  he  baa 
executed  his  laborious  task  with  much  industry  and  pro- 
portionate efiect.  Undisflgured  by  pompous  nothingness, 
and  without  anv  of  the  aflfectation  of  philosophical  pro- 
fundity, his  style  is  simple,  light,  and  (Vesh— perspicuous, 
smooth,  and  harmonious."— /«  BeUe  ^eeembUe. 

Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period. 
The  volume  before  us  is  a  compressed  but  cleyr  and  im- 
partial narrative."— iit  Osx. 

**  A  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  a  ready  access  to 
libraries  and  archives,  have  Airnished  Mr.  Grattan  with 
materials  which  lie  has  arranged  with  skill,  and  out  o( 
which  he  baa  prodooed  a  most  interesUiif  voIuom.**— 
OsstJMv. 


/Googk 


I.ABDNER'8 
CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA. 


**  It  It  nm  sabt  to  divi»  ▲  curb  tor  •itch  a  state 

OP  THlKOt  (TBK  DRCLIMINO  TA8TB  VOR  SCIENCE;)  BDT 
TBI  MOST  OBTCOOB  REMCDV  IS  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BSC- 
CXTBO  CLASOBS  VnTU  A  9ERIBS  OP  WORR8  ON  POPCLAR 
AND  PRACTICAL  8CIKHCR,  PREEO  PROK  MATHEMATICAL 
■TMBOLS  AlfD  THCRNICAL  TERMS.  WRlTTRlf  IM  VIMPLB 
AND  PRRBPICOOUS  LANODAaR,  AND  ILLCSTRATED  BT  PACTS 
AND  EXPERIMENTS,  WIUCH  ARE  LEVEL  TO  THE  CAPAaTT 
OP  ORDINARY  MINDS.**— QlMlt^rfy  ASPMV. 


CABINET  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Volumes  pubUalRed* 

I.n.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  DISCOVERIES 
prior  to  the  year  1520. 


PRXXmiNARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THB  OB- 
JECTS, ADVANTAGBS,  AND  PLEAS* 
muss  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHT.  By  J.  T.  1¥.  Herwhel, 
A*  M*  late  Fello^r  of  SU  John's  College^ 
Camliridge* 

*'  Without  disparaging  any  other  of  the  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  volumes  issued  in  the  form  of  cabinet 
and  family  libraries,  it  i^,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  fbr  extent  and  variety  of  condensed 
information,  Mr.  HercheFs  discourse  of  Natural  Philoso- 
pby  in  Dr.  Lardoer's  Cyclopedia."— CkrM(j«»  Observer. 

"  The  finest  work  of  philosophical  genius  which  this 
age  has  teen."—Maekintmk'*  England. 

"  By  Air  the  most  delightful  book  to  which  the  existing 
eompetition  between  literary  rivals  of  mat  talent  and 
enterprise  has  given  rise."— ^Af<mtA/y  JUvlno. 

"  Mr.  Herschel's  delightful  volume.  *  •  *  We  find 
scattered  through  the  work  instances  of  vivid  and  happy 
illustration,  where  the  fancy  is  usefully  called  into  action, 
so  as  sometimes  to  remind  us  of  the  splendid  pictures 
which  crowd  upon  us  in  the  style  of  Bacon."— Qvarter/y 


To  be  sveeceded  1>y 

m.  IV.  V.  HISrrORY  of  ANAHUAC.  or  mehco 
from  its  diacovOTy  to  the  present  time.    lo  3  vcU. 
VX.  VII.  HISrrORY  of  PERU.    In  8  t6U. 
Vin.  IX.  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL.   In  2  vok.  &'c&c 


It  is  the  most  exciting  volume  of  the  kind  we  ever 
met  with."— JlfonfJUy  JUagaiime. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  delightfarhooks  we 
have  ever  perused."— 171  S.  Journal, 


A  TRBATIISE  ON  MECHANICS.  By  Capt* 
Bator^  ibid  tlis  Rst*  Dlonyatus  Lardner* 
VTfttli  naunaerous  exagraTlngSt 

"  A  work  which  contains  an  uncommon  amount  of 
useful  information,  exhibited  in  a  plain  and  very  intelli* 
gibie  form."— 0/«u£«d«  JVot.  PMlcsopkf. 

"This  volume  has  been  lately  published  in  En|>:1and,  as 
a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner'g  Cabinet  Cyclopopdia,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  unsolicited  approbation  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  the  most  discriminating  Journals  and 
reviews,  in  the  British  metropolis.— It  is  written  in  a 
popular  and  intelligible  style,  entirely  free  from  matiie- 
matical  symbols,  and  disencumbered  as  ftir  as  possible  of 
technical  phrases."— JSMC«a  T>raveUer. 

"  Admirable  in  development  and  clear  in  principles,  and 
especially  felicitous  in  illustration  from  familiar  sub- 
jects."— .U>»tA/y  Mag. 

"Though  replete  with  philosophical  information  of  the 
highest  order  in  mechanics,  adapted  to  ordinary  capaci- 
ties in  a  way  to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar."-Lit.  GaieUe. 

"  A  work  of  great  merit,  full  of  valuable  information, 
not  only  to  the  practical  mechanic,  but  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence."—JV.  Y.  CourUr  arui  Enquirvr. 


A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND 
PNEUMATICS.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Lardner. 
IVltla  numerous  cngraTlaigs* 

*'  It  fully  sustains  the  (kvorable opinion  we  have  already 
expressed  as  to  this  valuable  compendium  of  modem  sci- 
ence."—Ltt  Oaiettt. 

*'  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  fkmiliar  fkcts  which  illustrate  the  principles  of 
science."— JM0nCJUy  Magazine. 

*'  It  is  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  in  a  popular  style,  abotinding  in  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  abstruBe  operations  of  these  imporant  sci- 
ences.*—U.  fi.  Journal. 


Under  this  comprehensive  title,  it  is  propawi  ti. 
publish  a  General  History  of  America,  oi^iided  -jrd, 
parts  making  together  a  continuous  whole;  yei  ea-i. 
having  an  integral  ibnn,  adapted  for  sepafmte  pBb6<4- 
lion.  Each  portion  mil  be  hroog^ht  down  id  Utf^ 
period  at  which  it  ahull  bo  written,  and  will  uoctfs  *. 
a  popdar  description  of  the  geology,  cilmaie  and  pr^ 
ductionSf  and  the  civil  history  of  the  oonniry  to  xtk--^ 
it  relates. 

No  work  of  this  general  nature  has  been  pubbatec 
in  the  English  language.  The  work  of  Dr.  Kobemct 
is  rather  a  philosophical  essay  on  American  hii^ 
than  an  historical  narrative ;  and  though  origiml'> 
desired  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  America: 
continent,  it  remains  unfiniabed.  It  is  wntien  a!*, 
with  a  bias  tinfavorable  to  America  and  ib  fwodc-*- 
tions,  is  incorrect  in  many  important  particulars,  t&l 
is  too  much  abstracted  ibr  popular  use. 

This  Yoid  in  literature  might  hare  been  prapeci 
filled  by  the  writers  of  Spain,  Portugal.  France,  <r 
England,  but  has  been  supplied  ibr  Eniope,  m  : 
measure,  by  an  Italian,  the  Cavalier  Campsgnonl  ^ 
whose  meritorious  labor  much  use  will  be  made  a 
the  proposed  enterprise. 

The  volumes  herewith  presented,  may  be  deesxd 
introductory  to  the  whole  w*ork,  since  they  nans:* 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  three  great  portMo* 
of  Amenca.    In  the  prosecutioa  of  the  subject,  \ht 
existing  political  divisions  will  be  puraued  and  tea- 
nected  with  former  ones,  by  proper  explanations ;  tad 
where  due  regard  for  unity  does   not   Ibrbid,  ifae 
chronological  order  will  be  preserved.    Thus,  the 
next  succeeding  part  of  the  work,  now  advanml  v. 
oreporation,  will  contain  the  histor\'  of  Anahuac.  l- 
Mexico :  including  its  ancient  annals,  an  acconm  cf 
its  subjugation,  and  the  policy  of  its  canquerom,  oft; 
late  revolutions,  and  of  as  present  constituent  ststis « 
In  the  same  manner  will  be  treafed  Central  Amem  | 
Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia,  the  United  Provinces  of  La  V\.v:  \ 
Brazil  and  Colombia.  Due  attention  \nA  ol»o  be  gi\fi.i 
to  the  independent  Indian  nations  of  8outh  Anier<a  I 

The  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  w;.- 
be  embraced  by  the  following  divisions: — 1.  Ki^an. 
2.  British ;  3.  Spanish ;  4.  French ;  5.  Danish ;  6.  Duii  h 
America ;  and  7,  the  United  Slates  and  lh<*ir  depeci- 
encies.  In  treating  the  List  divifsion,  a  separate  \«>'- 
urae  will  be  appropriated  to  each  Stale  and  Territory-, 
the  history  of  which  may  require  it,  and  "  7%t  Hiskh- 
of  the  United  States  "  will  be  confined  to  the  even:?  u! 
the  Revolution  and  the  operations  of  the  geaeral  ^iv- 
emment. 

A  sunrev  having  been  thus  made  of  the  who-  ^ 
Western  Hemisphera,  the  concluding  Toluroe  ^u. 
contain  the  history  of  the  Indian  races,  particular.H 
those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  with  a 
critical  examination  of  the  theories  relating  to  thr 
original  peopling  of  America. 

The  general  title  of  the  work  is  sufiicientJy  cosc- 
prahensive  to  include  a  bic^^f^y  of  disiingiiisheu 
Americans,  and  others  connected  with  Americas 
history;  and  should  the  public  support  warrant  i: 
"An  American  Biography"  may  also  bo  publisbeo 
under  it,  in  a  cheap  ana  popular  fiimi. 
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CABINET  ULBRARY. 


No.  1.— NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LATE 
WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE 
By  the  Masquess  of  Lo3n)OOT>i»»Y.  With 
a  Mapi 

No.  2.-J0URNAL  of  a  NATURALIST, 
with  plates. 

No.  a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  SIR  WAL- 
TER SCOTT.    With  a  portrait. 

No.  4.— memoirs  of  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGH. By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  With  a 
portrait. 

No.  5.— LIFE  OF  BEUSARIUS.  By  Lord 
Maron. 

Xo.  6.— MIUTARY  MEMOIRS  of  thb 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  Capt. 
MoYLE  Sherer.    With  a  portrait 

No.  7.— LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NATU- 
RAUST  on  thb  study  of  NATURE 
AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  J.  L. 
Drummond,  M.  D.  With  numerous  en- 
gf  ravings. 

IN  PRSPARATION« 

LIFE  OF  PETRARCH.    By  Thomas  Moore. 

GLEANINGS  in  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
beinff  a  Companion  to  the  Journal  of  a  Nat- 
uralist 

"  TlM!  Cabinet  Library  bids  fiiir  to  be  a  acriea  of  great 
value,  and  ia  recommended  to  public  and  private  libraries, 
to  professional  men,  and  miscellaneous  readers  irenerally. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  furnished  at  a  price  which 
will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society."— 
Jlmerieun  TmveUer. 

"  Tlie  scries  of  instructive,  and,  in  their  original  form, 
exprnsive  works,  which  these  enlerprisinsr  publishers  are 
now  issuing  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cabinet  Library,*' 
iji  a  fountain  of  useful,  and  almost  universal  knowledge; 
ihr-  advanta!Tes  of  which,  in  forming  the  opinions,  tastes 
antl  manners  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  which  this 
varied  information  is  yet  new,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated."— AoficAttf  Journal. 

'•  Mesws.  Carey  and  Lea  have  commenced  a  scries  of 
niblications  uiiiler  the  above  title,  which  are  to  appear 
iiKiiiihly.  and  which  aaem  likely,  from  the  specimen  before 
UK,  to  acquire  a  higli  degree  of  popularity,  and  to  afford 
n  mass  of  various  information  and  rich  entertainment, 
at  once  eminently  useful  and  strongly  aitranive.  The 
iH-^phnnical  execution  is  fine,  the  papc»r  aud  typography 
e.\cellcnl."—-V(iMAriW«  Bonner. 


and  more  parliculariy  of  oar  eountty  raaden.  It  will 
induce  them,  we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  closely  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  into  the  objects  of  ani- 
mated nature,  and  auch  examination  wiH  prove  one  of 
the  most  innocent,  and  the  noost  aatislVrtory  souveea  of 
gratification  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  find  its  way  into  every  rural  drawing-room  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  placed  in  every 
lady*s  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they 
may.'*— Qwir««r/y  Rnino,  No.  LXXVIIL 

••We  think  that  there  are  few  readeni  who  will  not 
be  delighted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instructed)  by  the 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist'  "^—Monthly  Rnino. 

"This  is  a  most  delightful  book  oil  the  most  delightful 
of  all  studies.  We  arc  acquainted  with  no  previous 
work  which  bears  any  resemblanee  to  this,  except 
*  White*!  History  of  Selborne,'  the  most  fkscinating  piece 
of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philoBophy  that  ever 
issued  f^om  the  press.*'— s^iA^iusasi. 

The  author  of  the  volume  now  before  as,  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  remember 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time."— JV>w  Montily  Magaunt, 
June,  1629. 

"  A  dolightAil  volume— perhaps  the  most  so— nor  less 
instructive  and  amusing— given  to  Natorat  Hi8lor>' 
since  White's  Selborne."— B/aetoowTs  Magarint. 

'*  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  being  the  second  num- 
ber of  Caiey  and  Lea's  beautiful  edition  of  the  Cabinet 
Library,  is  the  best  treatise  on  sul^ts  connected  with 
this  train  of  thought,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  pe- 
rused, and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should  have 
received  so  high  and  flattering  encoihiums  from  the  Eng- 
lish press  generally."— J5o»tOT»  TravUer. 

"Furnishing  an  interesting  and  flimiUar  account  of 
the  various  objects  of  animated  nature,  but  calculated 
to  afford  both  instruction  and  entertaiumeoL"— JVVmA- 
viUi  Banner. 

"  One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
language."— Qmrier  de  la  Louitiane. 

It  abounds  with  numerous  and  curious  facts,  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  secret  operations  and  economy  of 
nature,  and  satisfactory  displays  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  of  the  great  Creator."— PAi/«^.  -S/*«m. 


AIKMOHiS  OF  THB  I.IFE  OF  SIR  WAI.- 
TBR  RAIiEGH,  witla  tome  Account  of  tbe 
Period  in  wlxicli  lie  U^ecU  By  SIRS*  A.  Ti 
THOmSON.    IVUb  a  Portrsdt* 

"  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mrs.  Thom 
son's  hands,  is  a  mine  of  interest;  from  the  first  pag^to 
the  Inst  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and  while 
we  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  executed."— lifsrarf  Gaz«tU. 


JOX7R1VAJL  OF  A  NATURAIilST.    HTltb 
Platea* 

• ^Plants,  trees,  and  stones  we  note ; 

Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 
"  We  again  most  strongly  recommend  this  little  unpre- 
tending volume  to  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  nature, 


THB  MARai^ESS  OF  I«ONI>Oin>KRRT9S 
NARRATIVS  OF  THB  LATB  IVAR  IN 
OBRMAJrr  AND  FRANCE*    WitSk  a  Map 

**  No  history  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  can  U 
correct  without  reference  to  its  statements."— Li/erarj 
Oauite. 

"The  events  detailed  in  this  volume  cannot  fhil  t( 
excite  an  intense  interest."— i>aft«»  Literary  Oatettc. 

"The  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  acconn 
we  have  of  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  ih< 
f^ll  of  Napoleon.  It  inuoducea  us  into  the  cabtnetti  nut 
presence  of  the  allied  monarclu.  We  observe  the  ^ccre 
policy  of  each  individual ;  we  see  the  cnnrse  pursued  b) 
the  wily  Ilemadottc,  the  temporizing  Metternich.  am 
the  ambitious  Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  place  ii 
every  histotical  library."— OZo*«. 

"  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  firsi 
vohime  of  the  Cabinet  Library."  "  The  author  had  sin 
gular  facilities  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  his  work 
and  he  has  introduced  us  to  the  movements  and  measurei 
of  cabinets  which  have  hitherto  been  hidden  from  tht 
world."— jJaKTieaa  TraveUer. 

"  It  may  be  legarded  as  the  roost  authentic  of  all  thi 
publications  which  profess  to  detail  the  events  of  th< 
important  campaigns,  terminating  with  that  which  se 
cured  the  capture  of  the  French  metropolis."— A*at.  Jour 
not. 

"  It  is  in  fact  the  only  authentic  aeeount  of  the  memo 
rable  evenU  to  which  it  refers."— JVb«Jkvii/«  JBannsr. 

'••  The  work  deservei  a  place  in  every  library."— P*tfa 
daphia  AUmm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  BOBMOnt  OF  8BBA8TIAH  CABOT,  with 
a  ReTleir  of  the  History  ot  Blarltlme  Di«* 
€OTer|r«  ninstrated  by  Docvnijents  firoia 
the  Rolliy  now  llrat  puhliihed* 

"Pat  fortb  ia  the  moat  unpretending  manner,  and 
without  a  name,  this  work  i«  of  parainount  importance 
to  the  tubijactfl  of  which  it  treata."— /4(«rar]r  Oatetf. 
'*The  author  has  corrected  many  grave  errors,  and  in 
general  given  us  a  clearer  insight  into  transactions  of 
oonsiderable  national  interest."—/*.  "  Will  it  not,"  says 
the  author,  with  Just  astonishment,  "  be  deemed  almost 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of 
England,  which  recites  the  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contemplatefl  a  scheme  of  Colonization,  should,  up  to 
this  moment,  have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as 
that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go  forth  and  explore  T' 
—lb.  "■  We  mutt  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deserving  of  more  space  than  we 
can  this  week  bestow.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the 
work  as  one  of  grea^  value  and  interest"— 7%. 

"  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navintor  and  the 
cnrioua,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  fkom  this 
well-writlan  production."— OmH«r. 

"A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  fVightfhl  to 
think  of  the  number  of  Che  inaccuracies  it  exposes :  we 
shall  ceaae  to  have  confidence  in  books."  **The  investi- 
gation of  truth  is  not  the  fkshion  of  these  times.  But 
every  sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  ought  to 
purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity :  more  ftlse  assertions 
and  inaccurate  statementa  were  never  exposed  in  the 
same  compass.  It  has  given  us  a  lesson  we  shall  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by.**— ^sdator. 


HISTORY  OF  THIS  IffORTHMBN,  OR  IffOR^ 
MANS  AMD  DAJTBSI  from  the  earlleati 
tlnaea  to  the  Conqueat  of  Englsnd  hy 
'WUUaxn  of  Nornaaady*  By  Henry  IVhesv" 
tony  Menaher  of  the  Beandlifvlaia  and 
Icelaadlo  Iilterary  Boeletiea  of  Copenha^ 
gen* 

This  work  embraces  the  great  leading  features  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencina  with  the  heroic  age,  and 
advancing  f^om  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
introdaetion  of  Christianity  into  the  North— its  long  and 
bloody  strife  with  Paganism— the  discoverv  and  coloniza- 
tion of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigators,  before  the  time  of  Columbus— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Northmen— 
their  early  intercourse  of  commerce  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Eastern  empire— the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  state  in  France,  under  Rollo.  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  England,  first  by  the  Danes,  under  Canute 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  by  the  Normans,  under 
Duke  William,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  the  mythology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  North— the  Icelandic  language  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
formation  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark— an  analysis  of  the  Eddas,  Baj^as,  and  various 
chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
heroes,  constituting  the  original  materials  from  which 
tlie  work  has  been  principally  composed.  It  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  modern  history  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 


I.ETTBRS  TO  A  TOVNG  NATI7RAI.IST, 
on  the  Stitdy  of  Nature^  and  NatnrsJ  The* 
olosy.  By  JAMBS  Im  BRUMHOND,  BI.  D« 
*o*    "With  nnxnerona  engpra-ringa* 

"We  know  of  no  work,  compressed  within  the  same 
limits,  which  seems  so  happily  calculated  to  generate  in 
a  young  mind,  and  to  renovate  in  the  old,  an  ardent  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  tbrmn."— Monthly  BevinB. 

"  We  cannot  but  eulogize,  in  the  warmest  manner,  the 
endeavor,  and  vre  must  say  the  euoeesMiI  endeavor,  of  a 
man  of  science,  like  Dr.  Drummond,  to  bring  down  so 
exalted  a  pursuit  to  the  level  of  youthful  fttculiiea,  and  to 
Cultivate  a  tasta  at  once  so  usefulf  virtueot,  and  leflued." 


PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  or  NAPOLEON  BO- 
NAPARTE, from  the  French  of  M.  Fjlgtb. 
Lffr  Ds  BouRRiENNB,  Private  Secretsiy  to 

the  Emperor.    In  2  voI&  8vo. 

The  peculiar  advantasea  of  poaiiioo  in  regard  to 
his  pFesent  subject,  aolely  enjoyed  by  M.  da  BBunri- 
eime,  bis  literaiv  acoompliBhinentB  and  motal  qnah- 
ficatioiiB,  have  already  obtained  for  theae  mennin  the 
first  rank  in  contemporary  and  authentic  luaiacy.  In 
France,  where  th^  had  been  for  yean  expected  wiUi 
anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  revolutkni,  no  ni 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  cooseqiieiit  ercaa 
has  created  so  great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Boor- 
rienne  have,  fiom  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the  ool; 
trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  Jile  and  poliiKai 
principles  of  Napoleon. 

"  We  know  (^om  the  best  political  aotbority  bow  Hw 
inf  in  Bn^land,  that  the  writer's  accoonu  are  perfect^ 
corroborated  by  fact8.*'-n£it.  G*i. 

ANNAI^  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAM- 
PAIGNS.  By  the  Author  of  CyrilTbou- 
TON.  In  3  toIb.  12ma  with  plates. 

The  history  OF  LOUISIANA,  putks- 
larly  of  the  Cession  of  that  Colooy  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  widi  ao 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  C<m6titotiao  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  dc 
Markms,  Peer  of  France,  translated  fitm 
the  French  by  an  American  Citiaen.  In 
1  voL  8vo. 

The  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER  By  the 
Author  of  the  Kvzauujm.  In  2  vols.  IStoa 

**  It  is  fbll  or  glowing  deacriptions  of  Easten  liie."— 
Cntriir, 

MOR/ILS  OF  PLEASURE,  lUustrated  by 
Stories  designed  for  Young  Persons,  in  1 
vol.  I2nio. 

'*  The  style  of  the  stories  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
ease  and  graoeftilaess,  than  for  the  delicacy  of  its  hnam 
and  its  beautiful  and  at  times  aflectiog  simpliqtr.  A 
lady  fsast  have  written  it— for  it  is  from  tbe  bososa  of 
woman  al6ne,  that  such  tenderness  of  feeling  aad  neh 
delicacy  of  sentiment— such  sweet  lessons  of  morality— 
such  deep  and  pure  streams  of  virtue  and  piety,  goA 
forth  to  cleanse  the  Juvenile  mind  from  tlie  groseer  imps 
rities  of  our  nature,  and  prepare  the  young  for  lives  (4 
usefulness  herct  and  happiness  hereafter."— JV.  r.  C*^ 
Mvertiser. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  By 
the  Author  of  Redwood,  Hops  Lebus,  &c 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  pnb- 
lished  on  the  first  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December.    Price  $5  per  ann. 

%*  A  few  complete  Sets  of  die  Work  are  still  fsr 

sale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CURREN 
CY  AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATEa    By  Auieet  Galla- 

TIN. 

SONGS  OP  THE  AFFECTIONSL  EfFwauoA 
Haudm,  Royal  ISma 
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SCOIT,  OOOPSRj  Ain>  WASHZNO^ON  ZKVXNO-* 


BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


COUNT  ROBERT  OP  PARIS,  a  Talo  of 
the  I^wer  Empire.  By  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley.    In  2  vols.    Nearly  ready. 

"The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  subject, 
the  cliaractem  and  tlie  aoerwM  of  action,  could  not  have 
l»  iMi  boU(*r  selected  for  the  display  of  the  various  and  un- 
.  <1  jalU'l  jiowers  of  th**  author.  All  that  is  glorious  in  arts 
aiul  splendid  in  anns— the  slitter  of  armor,  the  pomp  of 

i  war,  and  the  splendor  of  chivalry— the  gorgeous  scenery 

'  of  thu  Boffphorus— the  ruins  of  Byzantium— tlie  magnifi- 
cPDce  of  the  Grecian  capital,  and  the  richness  and  volup- 
tuousness of  the  imperial  court,  will  rise  before  the  reader 

I  in  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  dazzling  images." — Cm*- 

I  merctai  ,^deertiser. 

.\UTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

'-■  This  is  a  delightful  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  sat 
iMfv  cvi'ry  reader,  and  of  which  the  contents  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  those  who  would  be  deemed  conversant  with 
the  literature  ofour  era/*— JVottma/  OauUe, 

HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND.    In  2  vols. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be.  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  fbr  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivfinhoe  pic- 
tiiroH  of  bygone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  fiicility  of 
HtyJu  and  picturesqueness  of  description  of  bis  other 

I  charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fid«lity  to  the  fiicts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  serutinv  into  their  authenti- 

I  rity  nud  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  liunie  and  other  professed  historians.    Such  is  the 

i  magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
Unich  the  simplest  incident  of  «very-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance  ; 
anil  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
kniijhis,  and  serft,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive  genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fhncy,  but  as  real  flesh  and 
bloMd  existences,  with  ail  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  common -place  humanity."— i<<t  OaieUe, 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER,  being  a 
aeries  from  French  History.  By  the  Author 
of  Wavkrlet. 


LIONEL  UNCOLN,  <»  thb  LEAGUER  of 

BOSTON,  2  vols. 
Thb  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS,  2  vols. 

12mo. 
The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  12rao. 


BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


THB 

Liie 


VOYAGES   AKD   ADVENTURES  of 

COMPANIONS    OF   COLUMBUS. 

Washington  Ibvino,  Author  of  the 

of  Columbus,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo. 

"Of  the  main  work  wc  may  repeat  that  it  posMsses 
tha  value  of  important  history  and  the  magnetism  of  ro- 
mantic adventure.  It  sustains  in  every  respect  the  repu- 
tation of  Irving."  ♦'  We  may  hope  that  the  gifted  author 
will  treat  in  lilte  manner  the  enterprises  and  exploits  of 
Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  elegant 
recitals,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratifica- 
tion of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fund  of 
delightful  instruction  for  all  ages  and  countries."— JVat. 
Qtaette. 

As  be  leads  us  ftom  one  savage  tribe  to  anotherr  as 
he  paints  successive  scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  and 
self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  scmpulous  fidelity  the 
errors,  and  the  crimes,  even  of  those  whose  lives  arc  for 
the  roost  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  esteem—everywhere  we  find  him  the 
same  undcviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  (torn 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  present  in  striking  lan< 
guago  to  the  reason  and  the  heart."— jSsi.  ^uarUrl^  Re- 
view. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume;  fbr  the  prefSue  truly  sayi 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  springing  out  of  thi 
voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  compared  with  atieApts  o< 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  lefl 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessors.  Washington 
Irving's  naoM  is  a  pledge  how  well  their  stories  will  be 
told :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  of  necessity  defci 
our  extracts  for  a  week.*'— i<mipii  Ut.  GazMt: 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 


THB  CONQUEST  01 
Washinoton   Irvino 


THE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy, 

PiiiOT,  &c.  In  Q  vols.    In  the  Press.  • 
Tira  WATERrWITCH,  or  the  SKIMAIER 

OF  the  seas.    In  2  vols, 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  this  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  romances  of  our  countryman."— 
U.  Slate*  Oai€tU. 

'*  We  could  ont  break  fyom  the  volumes,  and  may  pre- 
dict that  they  will  excite  the  same  interest  in  the  minds 
of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapCeri  produce 
intense  emotion."— AVilioiiai  Ouzttu. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Avthor. 
NOTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  by 

Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12mq. 
Thb  WEPT  OF  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vdla 

12ino. 
The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  SPY,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  PIONEERS,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  PILOT,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vola  12ina 


A  CHRONICLE  of 

GRENADA.      By 

Esq.    In  2  vola 

*'  On  the  whole,  this  work  will  sastain  the  high  faro* 
of  Washington  Irving.  It  fills  a  blank  in  the  histoxica 
library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  ) 
blank.  The  language  throughout  is  at  once  chaste  am 
animated ;  and  the  naivative  may  be  said,  like  Spenser' 
Fairy  aueen,  to  present  one  long  gallery  of  splendid  pic 
tures."— X^mil.  LU.  Oazetts. 

Collecting  his  materials  fh>m  Tariovs  historians,  an> 
adopting  in  some  degree  tlw  tone  <ind  manner  of  a  monk 
ish  chronicler,  he  has  embodied  them  in  a  narrative  whic 
in  manner  reminds  us  of  the  rich  and  storied  pages  o 
Froissart.  He  dwells  on  the  feau  of  chivalry  performe 
by  the  Christian  Knights,  with  all  the  ardor  which  migii 
be  expected  from  a  priest,  who  mixed,  accordiiig  to  tb 
usage  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  palaces  of  courtl 
nobles,  and  their  gay  festivals,  as  an  honored  and  wel 
come  guest,  but  who  was  their  companion  in  the  cami 


and  tlicir  spiritual  and  indeed  bodily  comforter  and  ai 
sistant  in  the  fleki  of  battle.— .«m.  QuarUrlf  Rntno. 

New  Edilions  of  the  following  Works  by  th 
same  Author. 

The  sketch  BOOK,  2  vols.  12nja 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  «f  NEV 
YORK,  revised  and  corrected.    2  vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  HUMOB 
ISTS,  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vda  12ma 


TRAVELS,  AirXFALS,  &c. 


NOTES  on  ITALY,  during  the  years  1829-30. 

By  Rembbahdt  Pkajuk,    In  1  vol  dvo. 

"  Tbif  artist  will  gniity  all  reasonable  expectation ; 
be  is  netiber  ostentatious,  nor  dogmatical,  nor  too  mi- 
nute; be  is  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper;  he  admires  with- 
out servility,  he  criticises  without  malevolence;  his 
Trankness  and  aood  humor  g\vc  an  agreeable  color  and 
effect  to  all  bis  decisions,  ani  the  object  of  them ;  his  book 
leaves  a  useful  general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  de- 
83ru.  of  the  great  masters ;  it  is  an  instructive  and  enter- 
taining index."--JVat.  Oat. 

"  We  have  made  a  copious  extract  in  preeeding  columns 
from  this  interesting  work  of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  recently  published.  It  has  received  hi^h  commen- 
dation fVom  respectable  sources,  which  is  justified  by  the 
portions  we  have  seen  extracted."— C>mM«rcta/,^vsrtissr. 

"Mr.  Peale  mast  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
entire  fVeedom  from  affectation  in  the  Judgments  he  has 
passed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteness  of  bis  examinations. 
No  church,  gallenr,  or  collection,  was  passed' by,  and  most 
of  the  individual  pictures  are  separately  and  eaiefully 
noticed.**— ^^sk  f^nsrUriy  ttgoimo. 


FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAV- 
ELS,  ufCLUDiHo  ANECDOTES  of  NAVAL 
LIFE ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.  By  'Babel  Hall,  Capt  R.  N.  In 
2  Tols.  royal  16ma 

"  His  volumes  consist  of  a  melang*  of  autobiography, 
naval  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  a  somewhat  discursive 
nature,  which  we  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  perusing.'* 

**  The  title  page  to  these  volumes  indicates  their  being 
chiefly  intended  for  voung  persons,  but  we  are  much  mis> 
taken  if  the  race  of  gray-beards  will  be  among  the  least 
numeroaa  of  the  readers  of  *  midshipmen's  pranks  and 
the  humon  of  the  green  room.*  **— JUC  Oaietu. 

A  TOUR  in  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hall, 
Capt  R.  N.    In  2  vols.  12ma 

SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  with  niustrations 
from  Original  Drawings.  By  W.  W.  Wood. 
In  1  vol  12ma 

"The  rsaidenee  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
years  1816-7-8  and  0,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  hia  work ;  and  will  serve  to 

5 ratify  the  curiosity  of  many  whose  time  or  dispositions 
o  not  allAw  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  wntings  of 
the  Jesuits  and  earlv  travellers,  the  infin-mation  contained 
in  the  present  work.  Tlie  recent  discussion  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  has 
excited  much  interest ;  and  among  ourselves,  the  desire 
to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  'the  Celes- 
tial Empire,*  has  been  considerably  augmented." 

EXPEDITION  TO  THB  SOURCES  of  thb 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  hv  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  By  Ma- 
jor S.  H.  LoHo.  In  2  vols.  8va  With  Plate& 

HISTORICAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL,  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL, AND  STATISTICAL  AT- 
LAS OF  NORTH  AM)  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CA, AM)  THE  WEST  INDIES,  with  aU 
their  Divisions  into  States,  Kingdoms,  &c. 
on  the  Plan  of  Le  Sage,  and  intended  as  a 
companion  to  Lavoisne's  Atlas.  In  1  voL 
folio,  containing  54  Map&  Third  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged. 


ATLANTIC  SOUVEIflR,  FOR  1832. 

This  volume  is  superbly  bound  in  embossed 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  plates, 
executed  in  the  best  style,  by  the  first  artists. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  endeavor 


to  render  it  worthy  of  the  purpose  fat  which  it 
is  intended. 

Ekbelushmsnts.— 1.  The  Hungarian  Prin- 
cess, engraved  by  lUman  and  PiUbrow,  from  a 
picture  by  Holmes.— 2.  The  Bower  of  Pipho8» 
engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  picture  by  Maitm.— 
9.  The  Duchess  and  Sancho,  eng^raved  by  Do- 
rand,  from  a  picture  by  Leslie.—^  Richard  and 
Saladin,  engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  pictore  fay 
Cooper.— 5.  The  Rocky  Mountains^  engraved 
by  Hatch  and  Smilie,  from  a  pictare  bj 
Doughty.— 8.  Lord  Byron  in  Early  Youth, 
engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  picture  bv  Saundera 
— ^7.  Tiger  Island,  engraved  by  ^feagle,  fioni 
a  picture  by  Stanfield.— 8.  The  BlacJcnaJtb, 
engraved  by  Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Neagle. 
—0.  The  Tight  Shoe,  engraved  by  Kelly,  from 
a  picture  by  Richter. — 10.  Isadore,  engraved 
by  Dlman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a  picture  hf 
Jackson. — ^11.  The  Dutch  Maiden,  engraved 
from  a  picture  by  Newtoo. — ^12. 
Mother's  Grave,  engraved  by  Neagie,  from 
a  picture  by  Schafier. 


ATTiAKTIC  SOUVBHIR  FOR  1631. 

EMBKLLiSHMEirTS.— 1.  fVonttspiece.  TTic 
Shipwrecked  Ftoily,  engraved  by  EUis^  fioa 
a  picture  by  Burnet— 2.  Shipwreck  off  Fort 
Rouge,  Calais,  engraved  bv  Ellis,  from  a  {hc- 
ture  by.  Stanfield.*^  Innincy,  engraved  by 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence.— 4.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  eanaved  by  Kelly, 
from  a  picture  bv  Leslie.— 5.  Three  Score  and 
Ten,  engraved  by  Kearny,  from  a  picture  by 
Burnet— 6.  The  Hour  of  Rest,  engraved  ^ 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Burnet — 7.  The  Min- 
strel, engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  pictore  by  Les- 
lie.—^ Arcadia,  engraved  by  Kearny,  from  a 
picture  by  CockerelL— 8.  The  Fiabennan*s 
Return,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from  a  picture 
by  Collins.— 10.  The  MarchionesB  of  Carmar- 
then, granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton,  enmved  by  Ilhnan  and  Pillbrow,  from 
a  picture  by  Mrs.  Mee. — 11.  Morning  among 
the  Hills,  engraved  by  Hatch,  from  a  picture 
*     Doughty.— 12.  Los  Musicos,  engraved  by 

is,  from  a  picture  by  Watteau.  

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVE- 
NIR, for  1880,  are  still  for  sale. 


THE   BOOK   OF 
William  tiownr. 


TBE   SEASGNa     By 


Since  ttie  publication  of  the  Journal  oT  a  Natvrafiei. 
no  work  at  once  ao  inteneeting  and  inatmctive  as  tte 
Book  of  the  Beaaons  baa  been  aubanitted  to  the  pnVte, 
Whetber  in  reference  to  the  utility  ofiu  decign,  or  the 
graee  and  beauty  ofita  execution,  it  will  amply  BMrit  tbe 
popularity  it  la  certain  to  obtain.  It  is,  indeed,  chocrii* 
and  refyeahing  to  meet  with  ancb  a  delightful  volanw,  m 
AiII  of  nature  and  tnith^n  which  reflection  and  ezpn- 
ence  derive  aid  (h>m  iniagination->in  which  we  an 
taught  much ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mate  it  douftc- 
fkil  whether  we  have  not  been  amualng  oorselvea  all  the 
time  we  have  been  reading."— ^Ato  MmtUf  MagmsiuM. 

**The  Book  of  the  Beaaons  is  a  deligblAil  book,  nni 
recommended  to^  lovers  of  nature."— gfafha—irf'a 
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EDUCATION^ 


LESS0N8  ow  THINGS,  intended  to  imiHrove 
Children  in  the  Pmctice  of  Obeervation,  Re- 
flection and  Description,  on  the  System  of 
PsffTAiiOzzi,  edited  oy  John  Pboot,  A.  M. 
The  publishers  request  the  attention  of 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  this  work,  which  is  on  a  plan  hitherto 
unattempted  by  any  school-book  m  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  England. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  work  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Quarterly  Jonraal  of  Edu- 
cation.^* 

•'  Thia  little  ▼olanw  is  a  •eorrecled  and  w-€orwcted' edi- 
tion of  iGMons  a«taally  given  to  ehildien,  and,  iherefbre, 
poflseMes  a  value  to  whub  no  boolE  made  in  tbe  cloeet 
can  lay  claim,  beina  tlje  reralt  of  actual  experiment. 
The  work  consiiU  of  a  number  of  lenong,  divided  into 
five  wries;  beginning  with  sul^ecta  the  moet  ea^and 
elementary,  it  gradually  increaaea  in  difficulty,  each  auc- 
Ge«8ive  step  being  adapted  to  tbe  mind  of  the  child  aa  it 
acquires  f^esh  stores  of  knowledge.  ^     ,.... 

'■  Every  part  of  these  lessons  is  interesting  to  the  child, 
both  on  account  of  ttie  active  operation  into  which  hie 
own  mind  is  necessarily  called  by  the  sioaasr  in  which 
tbe  leisons  are  given ;  and  also  by  the  attractive  nature 
of  many  of  the  mAtniaU  which  form  the  snbject  of  the 
lessons.  In  the  first  and  most  elementary  series,  the  pupil 
is  timplv  tauffkt  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  organs  of 
sense,  and  to  exercise  his  Judgment  so  fkr  only  as  relates 
to  the  objects  about  biro;  and  accordingly  the  matter 
brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  is  such  tiiat  its  obvious 
propi-rties  can  be  discovered  and  described  by  a  child  who 
has  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue." 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY,  fSrom  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Time.  Prepared  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questions,  by  John 
Frost,  A.  M. 

"  The  main  object  of  tho  work  is,  by  giviaa  a  selection 
of  i  11  ic resting  and  striking  facts  from  more  elaborate  his- 
tori.*s,  properly  and  carefully  arrani^ed,  with  chronological 
tables,  to  render  the  study  of  gvneral  history  less  dry  and 
r  pihive  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  This,  we  think  is 
fullv  accomplished.  Very  great  care  appears  to  have  been 
I  bestowed  on  the  selections,  and  in  arranging  tho  chrono- 
lo{TicaI  tables,  aTs  well  as  in  the  classification  of  the  his- 
torical matter  into  parts  and  chapters.  The  work  will 
sufficiently  recommend  itself  to  all  who  examine  it.*'— 
Sau  Evening  Post. 

"  'J'o  concentrate  in  one  comparatively  small  volume,  a 
coinplt'to  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  an- 
cient and  modem,  so  treated  as  to  present  a  correct  image 
of  it,  would  seem  to  be  an  object  to  be  wished  for,  rather 
than  expected ;  the  *  Outlines  of  History,'  however,  realise 
this  object"— j5*ia/ic  Jourval. 

We  consider  that  Mr.  P  has  done  a  service  to  schools, 
by  th;;  lime  and  labor  which  lie  has  bestowed  upon  this 
work  ;  iho  marginal  dales  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
but  the  chnpters  of  questions  upon  the  text,  and  upon  the 
ma|w,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  history,  will  es- 
p.'cially  rtjconimend  ihu  work  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers."—*17.  s.  OazetU. 

PkiladaphiA,  Julf  10CA,  1831. 
The  •  Outlines -of  History,'  I  consider  an  excellent 
cla8s.bi)ok  of  general  history  for  the  use  of  schools.  Tlie 
questions  added  by  Mr.  Fr.ist,  are  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary f.tr  tlie  teacher  as' well  as  the  pupil.  I  shall  use  tbe 
'Outlines'  in  my  school,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to 
parents  and  teachers.  S.  C.  WALKER.** 

PUlMdOpkia,  April  30(A,  1831. 
'•  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your  edition 
of  the  •  Outlines  of  History.*  From  a  cursory  perusal,  I 
am  dispnwNi  to  aive  it  a  high  rank  as  a  school-book.  So 
well  satiiifWd  am  I  with  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  the  work,  that  I  intend  to  put  it  immediately  into  tho 
bands  of  a  class  in  my  own  school. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  swvant, 
••  Mr.  Joiw  Frost.  "  -  LEVI  FLETCHER. 


BYA.BOU1AB. 


A  COLLECTION  op  COLLOQUIAL 
PHRASES  on  every  Topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain Conversation,  arranged  under  difierent 
heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
pronimciation  and  use  of  various  lyords — ^the 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  French.    By  A.  Boliub.    One  vol  18mo. 

A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by  a  Key, 
containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  trans- 
lation, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the 
English  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of 
the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  works 
extant  on  the  subject;  the  whole  nreceded  bv 
a  short  treatise  on  the  sounds  of^  the  French 
language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English. 

Les  AVENTURES  db  TELEMAQUE 
PAR  FENELON,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to 
the  first  eight  books ;  containing  like  the  Fa- 
bles—the Text— a  Literal — and  Free  Trans- 
lation ;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Fables. 

Th»  nprtuia%  'figured  pronunciation,*  U  ahovt  tm- 
phyed  to  •xpre—  tUi  tks  words  in  1M  Kep  to  the  Frena 
FableM  are  spelt  and  divided  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  u 
what  Walkbr  Am  done  in  his  Crilieal  Pronouncing  Die 
tionary ;  for  instants,  he  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  tht 
word  enough,  by  dividing  and  spelling  it  thus,  e-nuf.  /n 
the  same  manner  I  indicate  the  pronundotion  nf  the  word 
comptaient  thus,  kont<>.  As  the  understanding  of  thi 
figured  pronunciation  qf  Walker  reauiree  the  student  U 
be  acquainted  with  the  primitive  sounds  of  the  English  voic 
eb,  he  must  Uhewise,  before  he  can  understand  the  fisurct 
pronunciation  of  the  French,  make  himself  acquainted  wit) 
the  20  primitive  sounds  of  the  French  vowels.  This  owj 
inttUigeni  person  can  get  from  a  notify  or  from  anybodi 
who  reads  French  well,  in  a  few  hours. 

A  COMPMTE  TREATISE  on  the  GEN 
DERS  of  FRENCH  NOUNS;  in  a  smal 
pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages. 

This  little  work,  which  is  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind,  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor,  and  wil 
prove  of  immense  service  to  every  learner. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  REG 
ULAR  AND  IRREGULAR,  in  a  small  volume 

The  verbs  Hrt  to  be,  avoir  to  have,  ;xirfer  to  speak 
fnir  to  finish,  recevoir  to  receive,  vendre  to  sell, « 
lever  to  rise,  *e  bien  porter  to  be  well,  s'en  alJer  to  p< 
away,  are  here  all  conjugated  ihrougb—affinnativd] 
-^wffativelu—imerrogativeljt—iknd  negatively  and  fVi 
terrcgativety—^oi  arrang^ement  which  will  gready  fa 
cilitate  the  scholar  in  hia  learning  the  French  verbi 
and  which  will  save  the  master  the  trouble  of  explain 
ing  over  and  over  again  what  may  be  much  roort 
easily  learned  from  books,  thus  leaving  him  more  timi 
to  give  his  pupil,  during  Ifan  lesson,  that  ii&lruciioi 
which  cannot  be  foundin  books,  but  which  must  bt 
learned  from  a  master. 


NEUMAN'S  SPANISH  and  ENGUSI 
DICTIONARY.  New  Edition,  in  one  vol 
16mo. 


CLASSICAL  LTTERATirRE. 


INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  use  of 
Young  Pecsons  at  School  or  Cdlego. 

Contents. — General  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric Questions;  life  of  Homer;  Iliad; 
Odyssey;  Maigites;  Batrachomyomachia ; 
Hymns ;  Hesiod.  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

'*  We  have  been  highly  pleand  with  this  lilUe  volume. 
This  work  supplies  a  want  which  we  have  often  painfully 
felt,  and  aibrds  a  maaual  which  we  should  gladly  see 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  embryo  under-graduate. 
We  look  forward  to  the  next  portion  of  This  work  with 
very  eager  and  impatient  ezpecution."~Br<(tf  A  Critie, 

"  Mr.  Coleridge's  work  not  only  deserves  the  praise  of 
clear,  eloquent  and  scholar-like  exposition  of  the  prelimi- 
nary matter,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  great  Poet  of  anti- 
quity;  but  it  has  likewise  the  more  rare  merit  of  being 
admirably  adapted  for  its  acknowledged  purpose.  It  is 
written  in  thai  fresh  and  ardent  spirit,  which  to  the  con- 
genial mind  of  youth,  will  convev  instruction  m  the 
snost  efibctive  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  it ; 
and  by  enlistinf  the  lively  and  buoyant  feelings  in  the 
cause  of  useful  and  improving  study ;  while,  by  its  preg- 
nant brevity,  it  is  more  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  super- 
sede more  profound  and  extensive  research.  If  then,  as  it 
is  avowedly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  younger  readers 
of  Homer,  and,  as  it  is  imiwssible  not  to  discover,  with  a 
more  particular  view  to  the  great  school  to  which  the  au- 
thor owes  his  education,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  become  as  popular  as  it  will  be  usefol  in  that 
celebrated  establishment"— Qiuirter/y  Rtvinf. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  favor  lu 
with  a  continuation  of  his  woit,  which  he  promises."— 
0*hL  Mag. 

"  The  author  of  this  elegant  volume  has  collected  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information.  To  the  higher  classes  of 
the  public  schools,  and  young  men  of  universities,  this 
volume  will  be  especially  valnable ;  as  it  will  aflbrd  an 
axreeabte  relief  of  light  reading  to  more  grave  studies,  at 
once  instructive  and  eatertaining.*'— fTM/^yaa  MetAodUt 
Magaxine, 

ATLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting  of  21  Colored  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Butlee, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  dtc.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  same  Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSIC  A:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schoola 
In  8vo. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of 
Andover. 

•*  I  have  used  Butler's  Attaii  Clanica  for  13  or  14  years, 
and  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  corrcctnem 
to  any  atlas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge.  It 
is  evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  and  most 
happily  adapted  to  classical  readers  and  indeed  all  otiiers, 
who  consult  the  history  of  past  ages.  I  have  long  clierish- 
cd  a  strong  desire  to  seethe  work  brought  forward  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  exceedinply  gratiAcd  that  you  have 
carried  through  this  undertaking.  Tiie  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  specimen  is  executed  that  you  have  sent  me 
does  threat  credit  to  engravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
be  that  our  schools  and  colleges  wil^  fail  to  adopt  this 
work,  and  brin^  it  into  very  general  circulation.  1  know 
of  none  which  in  all  re^iiects  would  supply  its  place." 

"  The  abri(lge<i  but  classical  and  excellent  work  of  But- 
ler, kh  Ancient  Geo^rapliy,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
arcompaniment  to  the  maps,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
atlrnrii\-«  works  of  the  kind,  espt'ciolly  for  younfr  prrsouit 
siinJying  the  classics,  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  I 
wish  yoivtlie  must  ample  success  in  these  highly  useful 
publications." 


MECHANICS,  HAHITFACTURKS,  Ac 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAH- 
ROADS,  AHD  INTERIOR  COMMUNt 
CATION  IN   GENERAL— ccmtainmg  an 

account  of  the  peribrmances  of  the  diflereot 
Locomotive  Engines  at,  and  safasequeat  to, 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  IWes 
of  the  comparative  valae  of  Canak  and  Rail- 
roads, and  the  power  of  the  present  hKoao- 
tive  Engines.  By  Nicholas  Wocm,  CoUieTT 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Institntioa  of  Cini 
Engineers^  &c  dva  with  plates.  yearUf 
Ready. 
"  In  this,  the  able  author  liaa  bnragtat  np  Ui  treMsse  ta 

the  date  of  the  latest  improvements  in  tiUe  naiioBall; 

important  plan.    We  consider  the  volome  to  be  one  of 

great  general  inttreKV—LU.  Chu. 
"We  must,  injustice,  refer  the  reader  to  tke  vork 

itself,  strongly  assuring  iiira  that,  whether  he  be  a  mas  of 

science,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  witli  ita  techaical 

diflteulties,  be  will  here  receive  inatmction  and  pleesen. 

in  a  degree  which  we  have  seldom  seen  united  befoce^"- 

MnUJdyBm. 

REPORTS  ON  LOCOMOTIVE  ahd  FIXED 
ENGINEa  By  J.  Stepherson  and  J 
Waluer,  Civil  Engineera  With  an  Ac> 
count  of  the  liverpw)!  and  Manchester  Bail- 
road,  by  H.  Booth.    Id  6vo.  with  plates. 

MILLWRIGHT  axd  MILLER'S.  GUIDE. 
By  OuYER  Evans.  New  Eldition,  with  ad- 
ditions  and  corrections,  by  the  Professor  at 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institote  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  description  <^  an  im- 
proved Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  en^r- 
ings,  by  C.  &.  O.  Evans,  Engineerai 

THE  NATURE  and  PROPERTIES  of  the 
SUGAR  CANE,  with  Practical  Directions 
for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manufacture  of  it» 
various  Products;  detailing  the  improved 
Methods  of  Extracting,  Boiling,  Refining, 
and  Distilling;  also  DeBcriptions  of  the  Bes^ 
Machinery,  and  useful  DirectioDS  for  the 
general  Mana^ment  of  Estates.  By  Gbobgc 
Richardson  Porter. 

"This  volume  contains  a  valuable  raaae  of  aeieiitiSr 
and  practical  infurmation,  and  is.  indeed,  a  compendiuai 
of  everything  interesting  relative  to  colonial  afncakuv 
and  mtin}itkct\iTe:*—IiilUUgemetr, 

"We  can  altogetlier  recommend  this  voluooe  as  a  rarst 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  hoaie  West  latts 
merchant,  as  well  as  that  of  the  resident  planter.'*— Ltr. 
GazetU. 

*'  This  work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  valeii 
ble  books  that  has  yet  issued  (h>m  the  press  connected 
with  colonial  interests ;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  urtrnttr 
service  we  could  render  West  India  proprietors,  than  i : 
recommending  the  study  of  Mr.  Porler^s  volame.** — S^ 
tator. 

"  The  worK  before  us  contains  such  valuable,  acieatifk. 
and  practical  information,  that  we  have  no  doubc  it  wi-l 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  planter  and  pospn 
connected  with  our  sugar  cotoniea.**— JltrnXAly  JH^^ «an«. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  By  Jams 
Renwick,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  Columhia  College, 
N%  Y.  In  8va  with  numerous  engravings. 
In  the  Prese, 
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etirmfstrs,  fiatural  f^tetors,  anV  VfiOosovhs. 


THXB  CHBMISTRT  OP  THB  ARTS,  ob  tHe 
tMutft  of  <3r»y9s  OperattTO  Cliemlflt,  1>elag 
aui  BxhlMtlon  «r  tile  Art*  and  MmBufac" 
tiures  depencUat  on  Ckcttkieal  Prlnelpleci 
witl&  awoMroiui  fingniirtBgat  by  ARTHUR 
Im  PORTBR9  K.  D.  late  ProfesMr  of 
Ch»mtrtry,  *«•  la  ih^.Vnirmnity  of  Ter* 
laSTO*   WfltH  anincroat  FlatM* 


The  popular  and  valuable  EDglkh  work  of  Mr. 
Gray,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
volume,  was  published  in  London  in  1889,  ind  de- 
signed 10  exhibit  a  lystematic  and  praciical  view  of  the 
DumerouB  Arta  and  Manufiustures  which  involve  the 
application  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  hunMdC 
a  Bkilfnl,  manufiictunng,  w  well  as  an  able,  acientinc 
chemict,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advaatagee  afiorded 
by  the  metiopolis  of  the  greatest  nanu&cturing  nation 
on  earth,  waa  eminently  qualified  ftr  so  arduoue  an 
undertaking,  and  the  popularity  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
land, aa  well  as  iia  intrinsic  merita,  atteet  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  In 
the  work  now  oflered  to  the  Ameriean  public,  the 
practical  chantcter  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been 
preserved,  and  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  a 
great  variety  of  origmal  matt^,  by  numerous  correc- 
Qons  of  the  original  text,  and  the  adaptation  cf  the 
whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Ana  and  Mann- 
facturea  of  the  United  Statea.  Among  the  most  eon- 
fliderable  additions  will  be  found  full  and  extended 
treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the 
varioua  branches  of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder, 
and  numerous  Staple  Articlea  used  in  the  Arta  of 
Dying,  Calico  Priniang»  and  varioua  other  prooesaea 
01  Manu&ntnre,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin,  Lmm!,  Man- 
Iganeae,  and  Antimony;  tike  most  recent  Improve- 
'  ments  on  the  Mhnufrcture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric, 
land  Sulphuric  Adda,  the  Chromatea  of  Potaah,  the 
I  latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Dtf- 
iferent  Variedea  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of 
Stoves,  Fire^^Placea,  and  Stoving  Rooms,  on  the  Ven- 
tilation of  Ajpartmenta,  &c.  Ac  The  leadiiuf  object 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  |>rocei<»rcharac- 
ter  of  the  Operative  Chemiat,  and  to  supply,  aa  the 
publisbera  flatter  themaelvea,  a  deficiency  which  ia 
felt  by  every  artist  and  manufocturer,  whoae  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want 
of  a  Systematic  Work  which  should  embody  the  moat 
recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  mano- 
facturea,  whether  derived  from  the  researches  of  sci- 
entific men,  or  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artiaana  thomaelves. 


GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  by  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Mem.  GeoL  Soc 
of  France.  In  8vo.  With  104  Wood  Cuts. 
In  the  Press, 

ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  o»  NATURAL 
PfflLOSOPHY,  GENERAL  ajto  MEDI- 
CAL, explained  indcpendentlj  of  TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS,  and  containing 
New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Surges- 
tioOB.  By  NsiLL  AjufOTT,  M.  D.  Seomd 
American  from  the  fiiurth  London  edition, 
with  Additions  by  Isaac  Hatb,  M.  D. 
**  Dr.  Arnott'i  work  has  done  for  Physics  as  math  as 

Locke's  Buay  did  for  the  scienoa  of  mind."— LmMioa  Uni- 

V9rttt9  Magaxin$. 

We  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  aarpass- 

9d."— Times. 
"^  Dr.  A.  has  not  done  (ess  for  Physics  than  filackstone 

did  for  the  Lawr-^M^rninf  MtrM 

Dr.  A.  haa  made  Nataral  Philosophy  as  attractife  aa 

Bulfon  made  Natural  Uittioiy.^'^PrtnckOriHc. 

A  work  of  the  highest  daas  among  the  productions  of 

mind.*'— Ontrur. 

We  regard  the  style  and  manner  as  quite  admirable." 
—Mvrninf  ChrmiM§, 

'  Ab  interesting  as  novel-readhig.**^dftA«s«irfli. 

'  Never  did  philoaopbic  hand  wMd  a  pen  more  calcu- 
lated  to  win  men  to  be  wise  and  good.**— JB^ter/A  06< 


CHBMICAIi  MAJIIF1?X<ATIO!r«  Inatruetlon 
to  Stttdenta  on  tlte  XEeUioda  of  performs 
iii|g  Bxperlaaenta  of 
Reacare]»«  wttk  mtexum^ymmd  aveoeaa*  Bjr 
HICHAKI.  FARADAT,  P*  lU  fll. 
Amerleaoif  tnnmk  tlte  aeo 
Uom,  with  Addltlona  bj  J*  K.  JIITCBBIilt, 

"  After  a  very  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  we  strrna 
ously  lecomnMnd  it,  as  oontainiag  the  most  oompiete  and 
eicetlent  instruciions  for  condaeting  chemical  experi* 
menu.  There  are  ibw  persoaa,  however  great  thsSr  ex- 
perience, who  may  not  gain  information  ia  many  impor- 
tant particulars;  and  for  ourselves,  we  beg  most  uaequiv- 
ocally  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  acquired  many  new 
and  imporunt  hints  on  subjects  of  even  every-day  occur- 
rence-'-PAaoM^Mcal  Mag. 

*  j\  work  hitherto  exceedingly  wanted  in  the  labora< 


lory,  equally  aseful  to  the  proficient  and  to  the  student, 
and  eminently  creditable  to  the  industry  and  ikill  of  the 
author,  and  10  the  school  whence  it  eroanates.*U-Jiimr. 
««/  9/  Science  and  JtrU. 


'*  Of  this  valoable,  or  we  might  say,  invaluable  work, 
a  second  edition  has  beea  spee£ly  demanded  by  the  pub< 
lie  voice.'*— lit.  (Tax. 

A  FLORA  Of  NORTW  AMERICA,  with 
108  colored  Plat^  By  W.  P.  C.  Barton, 
M.  D.    In  3  V0I&  4ta 

ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS 
Vol.  IL  Part  L  Containing  Light  and  Heat 
"Dr.  Amott's  previous  volume  has  been  so  well  receiv- 
ed, that  it  ha«  almost  baaished  all  the  ilimsy  production! 
called  popular,  which  fklccly  pretend  to  strip  science  of 
iU  mysterious  and  repulsive  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  a  holy 
day  apparel.  The  seeeess  of  such  a  work  shows  most 
clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  soood  kaowledge  which  thi 
public  want."— JUmliUy  Rniem. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATU 
RAL  HISTORY  or  BIRDS,  nmABiriNC 
THB  UNITED  STATES,  by  Cbarubb  Lu 
<  cUK  Bomapabtb;  designed  as  a  continual 
tion  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  Vote.  L  II 
andDL 

V  Gentlemen  who  poaaeos  Wilaon,  and  are  de 
sirooa  of  renderins  the  work  complete,  are  inibrmec 
that  the  edition  drthia  work  ia  very  small,  and  tha 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  lemain  onaold 
VoL  IV.  in  the  Praaa. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  tot  REVOLUTIONS  oi 
THS  SURFACE  OF  TBX  GLOBE  Aia>  thi 

CRAMGBS  TBBRBVT  nMXDOCBD  IN  THN  ANI 

MAL  KINGDOM.    By  Baron  G.  Cuvibr 

Translated  from  tha  French,  with  nioatra 
tions  and  a  Glossary.  InlSma  WithPktes 
*  One  of  tha  most  scientiflc  and  important,  yet  plaii 

and  lucid  works,  which  adorn  the  age  -^ ^Here  is  vas 

aid  to  the  reader  interested  in  the  etudy  of  nature,  am 
the  liehu  which  reason  and  investigation  have  tferowi 
upon  the  formation  of  the  univeise."— Ato  AimtAly  Mag 
aaine.  
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEDICINE  AND  ANATOMY. 


HISTORY  OF  CHRONIC  PHLEGMASLE, 
OR  INFLAMMATIONS,  founded  on  Clin- 
ical  Experience  and  Patholo^cal  Anatomy, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Varieties 
and  Complications  of  these  Diseases,  with 
their  various  Methods  of  Treatment  By 
F.  J.  V.  BaovssMs,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  the  fourth,  edition,  by  Isaac 
Hays,  M.  D.  and  R.  Eglbsfeld  Griffith, 
M.  D.  Members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  Honorary  Members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society,  &c.  &c.  In  2  vols. 
8vo. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICAL  DOC- 
TRINES AND  SYSTEMS  OF  NOSOL- 
OGY, preceded  by  Propositions  containing 
the  Substance  of  Physiological  Medicine, 
by  F..J.  V.  Broussais,  Officer  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Chief  Phy- 
sician and  First  Professor  in  the  Military 
Hospital  for  Instruction  at  Paris,  &c.  Third 
edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  and  R.  E.  Griffith, 
M.  D.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    In  the  press. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY,  Applied 
to  Patholoqy.  By  F.  J.  V.  BROuseAis,  M.  D. 
Translated  from  tlie  French,  by  Dr&  Bell 
and  La  Rochs.  8vo.  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

**  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Uie  fffeient  work 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  indeed  of  all  thoee 
who  wish  to  study  phy'siolofry  as  it  ought  to  be  studied, 
in  its  application  to  the  science  of  disease.*'  "  We  may 
saftly  say  that  he  has  accomplished  his  task  inftmost 
masterly  manner,  and  thus  established  his  reputation  as 
a  most  excellent  physiologist  and  profound  pathologist." 
—J^rtk  Jtmeriean  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouriu  Jan.  ltS7. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  By  Samuel  Jacimon,  M.  D. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  tlie  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Mecicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   8vo. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Physiological  Doctrine. 
By  J.  G.  CoOTia,  M.  D.  Trajislated  from 
the  French.  ^ 

An   EPITOME    of    the    PHYSIOLOGY, 

GENERAL  ANATOMY,  and  PATHOL- 

OGY  OF  BICHAT.    By  Thomas  Hbndm- 

SON,  M.  D.   Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College, 

Washington  City-    8vo. 

"  The  Epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  ought  ajid  mast  find  a 

place  in  the  library  of  every  jphysician  desirous  of  useful 

knowledge  for  himselC  or  or  being  instrumental  in  im- 

parting  it  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  fuper- 

intend.'*— JV.  A.  Med.  and  5Kr/.  Jovm.  JVb.  15. 

A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  neW  medical  Doctrine.  By  J. 
B.  BoissEAV.  Translated  from  the  French. 
In  the  Press, 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ANATOM- 
ICAL  PREPARATIONS,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  Pole,  Marjolin  and  Breschet,  and 
including  the  new  method  of  Mr.  Swan,  by 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.    In  I  Vol.  8va  with  plate& 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  V^^iluam  E.  Hossel 
tiL  D.  Adj.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  cmi  conscientiously  commend  it  to  the  naeiBbereof 
the  proferaion.  as  a  satisfactory,  interesting,  and  iastryr- 
tive  view  of  the  subj«ctr  discussed,  aod  as  ivell  adaptad 
to  aid  them  in  forming  a  correct  a|ipreciatioa  of  ibe  dis- 
eased conditions  thvy  are  called  on  to  relieve.^ 
Journal  <^  the  Mediuil  Sciences,  J^  9. 

By  the  same  AuUior. 

A  TREATISE  OS  SPECIAL  aot  GENERAL 
ANATOMY.  Second  editbn,  revised  and 
corrected,  in  2  Vol&  8va 

LESSONS  III  PRACTICAL  ANATOM^\ 
for  the  use  of  Dissectors.  2d  editko,  in  1 
Vol.  8vo. 

SYSTEM  OF  ANATOMY,  for  the  uae  of  Stu- 
dents of  Medifcine.  By  Caspar  Wibtar. 
Fiilh  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  W. 
E.  Horner,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomv 
in  the  University  of  Pennsyivania.  In  2 
Vols.  8v6. 

ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 

or  a  description  of  the  Orgaas  comprisios 
the  Human  Body.  By  P.  A.  Bbclard,  Pr(>- 
fessor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris.    Translated  by  J.  Toqm>. 

TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
By  Abraham  Coixes,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland,  &c.  Second  American 
edition,  with  notes  by  J.  P.  HopKoeso!!,  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c. 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  E.  Geddiiig8|  M.  D.  Pro. 
fessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  c4* 
South  Carolina.  In  2  vols.  8va  (In  the 
press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYOLOGY.    By  R  Ged- 
DiiKM,  M.  D.  illustrated  by  a  series  of  beau- 
tifhl  Engravings  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Hu- 
man Body,  on  a  plan  heretofore  unknown 
in  this  country.    In  the  press. 
This  work,  in  addition  to  an  ample  and  accvraie 
deacription  of  the  general  and  special  anaioDy  of  the 
muscular  system,  will  comprise  iUusCncions  of  the 
subject  from  comperetive  anatt»iy  and  physiokifT. 
with  on  account  of  tlie  irregulariues,  vaiiaiMOs  asd 
anomalies^  observed  by  the  various  ancient  and  mod 
6m  anatomists,  down  to  the  present  time. 
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A  TREATISE  on  FEVER.  By  Soimiwoop 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Loodon 
Fever  Hospital 

"  No  work  has  been  more  lauded  bv  the  Reviewi  than 
the  TreatiK  on  Fevers,  by  SoutHwood  Smitii.  Dr.  John- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Medic^Chinirvical  Review,  lays, 
•  It  if  the  best  v^e  have  ever  perused  on  the  sut^ect  of 
fever,  and  in  our  conscience,  we  believe  it  the  best  that 
ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  physician  in  $ny  age  or  in 
any  counUy.'  *'— wfai.  Mtd.  Jotirn. 

An  essay  on  REMITTENT  and  INTER- 
MITTENT DISEASES,  including  generic- 
ally  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia— compris- 
ing under  the  former,  various  Anomalies, 
Obscurities,  and  Consequences,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  View  of  the  latter,  treating 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  Sciatica,  Headache, 
Ophthalmia,  Toothache,  Palsy,  and  many 
other  Modes  and  Consequences  of  this  gene- 
ric Disease;  1^  John  Maccvlloch,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 
"  In  renderinif  Dr.  MaceuUoch's  work  more  accessible 
to  the  profesiiioB,  wa  are  conscious  that  we  are  doing  the 
state  some  service."— Jf«^  Our.  Rnimo. 

"  We  meet  ctrongly  reconunend  Or.  Maoealloeh's  trea- 
tiK  to  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren,  as  present' 
inf  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information,  on  a  most  im- 
portant  subject"— JK  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  CUTANE- 
OUS DISEASES,  from  the  most  celebrated 
Authors,  and  particularly  from  Documents 
a&rdad  by  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Biett,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis, 
Paria  By  A.  Cazenave,  M.  D.  and  H.  E. 
SOIKDEL,  M.  D. 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention 
of  practitiODerB  As  oontaiuing  much  practical  informa- 
tion, not  only  on  the  treatment,  but  also  on  the  causes 
of  eutaneottt  aflbctions,  as  being  in  fhct  the  best  treatise 
on  diseases  of  the  skin  that  has  ever  appeared,"— wflsieri- 
can  Journal  tS  (ike  Medical  Stiencu,  Jfo.  S. 

SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN.   Translated  from  the  Frencli 
of  Baron  Lab&st.    Nearly  ready. 
LECTURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exbib- 
iting  a  view  of  the  General  Doctrines,  Pa- 
thological and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sun- 
dry. By  John  Thompson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £. 
Second  American  edition. 
THE  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY;  beinar  the  Outlines  of  a  Course 
of  Lecturea    By  W.  Gibson,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   dd  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged.    In  2  vola  8vo. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY, 
comprising  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
ments, Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals, 
and  on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anoma- 
lies of  Variola  and  Syphilis ;  illustrated  with 
cases  and  dissections.    By  John  Hbnnen, 
M.  D.,    F.  R.  S.  E.    Inspector  of  Military 
Hospitals — ^first  American  from  the  thiid 
London  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  his  son,  DtL  John  Hkrnbn. 
"The  value  of  Or.  Ilennen's  work  Is-  too  well  appreci- 
ated to  need  aay  praise  of  oun,    We  were  only  required 
ttien,  to  bring  the  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our 
readers ;  and  having  done  this,  we  idinll  merely  add,  that 
the  volume  merits  a  place  in  every  library,  and  that  no 
military  surgeon  ought  to  be  without  iV^Mcdical  Oai. 


XStEBXCAX  JOITRN AI<  OF  THB  MEDICAI« 

SCEBHCES* 

PubUahed  Quarterly* 

And  supported  by  the  moat  distinguished  Physicians 
in  the  United  States,  amoog  which  are  Professors 
Bigelow,  Channing,  Chapman,  Cose,  De  Butis,  De- 
wees,  Dickson,  Dudley,  Francis,  Gibson,  Hare, 
Henderson,  Homer,  Ilosack,  Jackson,  Macnevcn, 
Molt,  Mussey,  Physick,  Potter,  Sewall,  Warren, 
and  Worthin^ton;  Drs.  Daniell,  Drake,  Emerson, 
Feam,  Geddings,  Grifllili,  Hole,  Hays,  Hayward. 
Ives,  Jackson,  Moultrie,  Ware,  and  Wright  It  is 
published  mmctuaUy  on  the  first  of  ]>iovember, 
Febniaiy,  May,  ana  August    Each  No.  contains 

'  about  2^  lai;ge  8vo.  pages,  and  one  or  more  plates 
— ^being  a  greater  amount  of  matter  than  is  fur- 
nished by  any  other  Medical  Journal  in  the  United 
States.   Price  95  per  annum. 

The  following  Extracts  show  the  estimation 
in  which  this  Journal  is  held  in  Europe : — 

"  Several  of  the  American  Journals  are  before  us.  *  •  « 
Of  these  the  American  Joumsl  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
is  by  fkrthe  better  periodical ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  the 
trans-allantic  medical  publications ;  and,  to  make  a  com- 
parison nearer  home,  is  in  most  respects  superior  to  the 
great  majority  of  European  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion."—rAe  lancet,  Jan.  1831. 

*'  We  need  scarcely  refer  our  esteemed  and  highly  eroi 
nent  cotemporary,  [The  Jlmerican  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,]  (torn  whom  we  quote,  to  our  critical  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  our  own  coantrymeu,  or  to  the  prinri- 
ples  which  influence  us  in  the  dischar^  of  our  editorial 
duties."  "  Our  copious  extracts  from  his  unequallrd  pub- 
lication, nnnoiicing  multitudes  of  others  which  come  be- 
ftire  U9,  a IX*  the  best  proof  of  ttie  esteem  which  we  enter- 
tain fur  his  talents  and  abilities. "—JLond^  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  March,  1630. 

"The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  best  edited  of  the  numerous 
periodical  publications  of  the  United  Sintet."— Bulletin 
dee  Scieneee  Mcdicalee,  7Vm.  XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SEARCHES ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN 
AND  SPINAL  CORD.  ByJoHNAwSRCBOM 

BIE,  M.  D. 

"  We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  which 
does  credit  to  the  author  and  his  country."— JVbrtA  Amer. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 

By  the  same  Author. 
PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  of  thb  STO- 
MACH, THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL*  the 

LIVER,     AND    OTHEE    VISCERA    OF    THE 

ABDOMEN. 

**VVe  hare  now  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very 
valuahW  work,  and  although  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
den*"  into  our  pages  a  great  mass  of  important  matter. 
i»-e  feel  that  our  author  has  not  yet  received  Justice."— 
Medico  Ckirurgieal  Reviev. 

A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  the 
PHYSICAL  SIGNS  of  DISEASES  of 
THE  LUNGS  AND  PLEURA;  Illustrating 
their  Pathology  and  facilitating  their  Diu^- 
noeis.  By  Chables  J.  vViujams,  M.  D.  h) 
8va  with  plates. 

*  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  auscultation,  than  %ny  thing  that  lias  yet  appeared." 
— wflM.  JUM.  Journal 

MANUAL  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN ; 

or  a  concise  Description  of  the  Phenomena 
of  his  Organization.*  By  P.  Hutin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
TooNO.    In  12mo. 
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Tm  PRACTICE  or  PHYSIC.  By  W.  P, 
Dewob,  M.  D.  Adjunct  ProfesBor  of  Ifid- 
wifery,  in  the  UniveiBitj  of  Pennsylvania, 
2  Vola  8va 

**  We  hBTe  BO  hentatioo  In  neoaunending  it  u  deci- 
dedly one  of  tbe  beet  lysteiiif  of  medicine  extant.  The 
tenor  of  the  work  in  geiiertl  reflecta  the  highest  honor  on 
Dr.  Oewees'i  talenti,  indoatir,  and  capacity  for  the  eze- 
cation  of  the  ardvooa  taak  which  be  had  undertaken.  It 
is  one  of  the  moit  abie  and  eatiifhetory  works  wUch  mod- 
ern times  have  produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authori- 
ty."—JLim^a  JHk  mi  Owrg.  Journal,  Jhig.  1830. 

DEWEES  on  THi  DISEASES  of  CHIL- 
DREN, dded.  InSva 
The  objects  of  this  work  are,  Ist,  to  teach  those  who 
have  the  cluu^e  of  children,  either  as  parent  or  euar- 
dian,  the  moat  approved  methods  of  sectuxng  and  in>- 
proving  their  physical  powers.  This  is  attempted  by 
pointiii^  out  the  duties  whidi  the  ])arent  or  ine  guai^ 
dion  owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  interesting,  but 
helpless  doss  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by  which 
theur  duties  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  2d,  to  render 
available  a  lona  experience  to  these  objects  of  our 
afiectton  when  Uiey  become  diseased  In  attempting 
this,  the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
**  technicality;*'  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter 
hioMelf  too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats, 
its  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  with  a 
fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  confounded 
together,  with  the  best  mode  of  treating  them,  that 
either  his  own  experience  or  that  of  othen  hos  sug- 
gested. 

DEWEES  OH  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALEa 
3d  edition,  with  Additiona  In  8va 

A  COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OP  MID^ 
WIPER Y ;  chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
Inqairies  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  tiiis 
Branch  of  Study.  In  8vo.  with  13  Platea  5th 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    By  W.  P. 

DBWKBi,M.D. 

Tmi  ELEBCENTS  OF  THERAPEUTICS 
A!iD  MATERIA  MBDICA.  By  N.  Chaf- 
XAK,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8va  &th  edition,  cor- 
rected and  reviaod. 

MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY:  containing 
the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Char- 
acter of  Diseases,  die.  By  L.  Mabtinkt. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
JoNBS  QvAiif.  Second  Amencau  Edition, 
12ma 

**  We  strong ly  rscoiaaieDd  M.  Mortaoeri  Mtnuil  to  Um 
profeatioo,  mod  especially  to  students;  if  tbe  latter  wish 
to  study  diseases  to  adrantafe,  they  should  always  have 
it  at  hand,  both  when  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and 
when  mokiag  post  mortem  examiaatioos."— wtfMriMB 
JwmMl  ^  tAe  JNMies/  &{•»•»,  Ab.  /. 

CUNIGAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  JTBVER, 

comprising  a  Report  of  the  Cases  treated  at 

the  London  Fe^er  Hospital  in  1828-29, 1^ 

Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.;  Member  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Physicia^M  of  London,  &c. 

1  vol.  8va 

"  In  short,  the  present  woric,  concise,  nnoetentations 
as  it  is,  would  have  led  us  to  think  that  Or.  Tweedie  was 
a  man  of  clear  Jodgmeat,  nnfetleied  by  attachment  to 
any  (hshionable  hypothesis,  that  he  was  an  enerfetio  bot 
Jnmcious  practitioner,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  dazzle  his 
readers  with  the  brilliancy  of  theoreticat  specQlations,  he 
wonld  command  their  assent  to  the  soUdity  of  his  didoc 
tic  precepts.**-^«d.  CUr.  JowhmL 


The  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  am  DIS- 
EASES of  thb  TEETH.  ByTHOMAsBu^ 
F.R.a,  F.L.a  dLc  In  I  voL  dm  With  Plstea 
'  Mr.  Bell  has  evidently  endeavoied  to  coBStnKt  a 
work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  and  a  len-hook 
for  the  stadent,  containing  a  *plain  and  imctieal  digat 
of  the  information  at  present  poascseiiid  on  the  soli^a. 


and  rssulU  of  the  author's  own  investiffat 
rience/  **  •  *  •  *'  We  most  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bdl, 
whose  work  we  have  no  doobt  will  become  a  daes-heok 
on  the  important  subject  of  dental  surgery."— JWiw  Qi- 

**  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronooncinf  it  to  be  tbe 
best  treatise  in  the  English  lancuaae.**— JVbria  jAameaa 
Mitikc9l  and  Surgical  Jiumal,  JVb.  J0. 

AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY.  Eijghth 
Edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged.  Bj 
Jobs  Redman  Coxb,  M.  D.  Profesaar  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  I  roL  8va 
%*  This  new  edition  has  been  arraa^ied  widi  ife- 

cial  reference  to  the  recent  Channacopoeias,  poMishrnt 

in  Pliiladelphia  and  New- York. 

ELUS'    MEDICAL   FORMULARY.    Tlie 

Medical  Formuhury,  being  a  collectioii  of 
prescriptions  derived  firom  the  wntings  and 
practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Phy- 
sicians in  America  and  Europe.  By  BsaaiiDi 
£Lua,M.D.   Sd.  edition.  With  Additioiw. 


We  would  especially  lecommend  it  to  oar 
distant  parts  of  the  ooontry,  whose  insnlaied  sitnaiMos 
may  prevent  them  (torn  having  access  to  the  maay  aatte 
rities  which  have  been  consamd  in  arranging  the  note 
rials  for  this  work."— PAtX.  Med.  and  Fky».  JawnaL 

MANUAL  OF  MATERIA   MEDICA   aid 
PHARMACY.   ByH.M.EDWiJt98,M.D 
and  P.  Vatasssvk,  M.  D.  compxising  a  cod- 
cise  Description  of  the  Articles  need  in 
Medicine;   their   Ph3r9ical   and   Chemical 
Properties;  the  Botaiucal  Chancten  of  tbe 
Medicinal  Plants;  the  Formula  for  tlie  Prin- 
cipal Officinal  Preparations  of  the  Americsn. 
Parisian,  DuUin,  «c  PharmacofMeias;  wilh 
ObservatiDns  on  the  proper  Mode  of  oombio- 
ing  and  administering  RemediesL    Tkav- 
lated  from  the  French,  with  nmnerons  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  tbe 
Practice  of  Medicme  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  States  By  Jobbph  Tbe- 
110,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Phikdelphia  Med- 
ical Society,  and  E.  Durakd,  Member  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
''It  contains  all  the  phannaoentical  iofbrmation  thit 
the  physician  can  desire,  and  in  addition,  a  larger  maie  ftf 
information,  in  relation  to  tbe  properties,  dte.  of  the  dif 
ferent  articles  and  preparations  eniployBd  ia  aediciae 
than  any  of  ths  dispeneatories.  and  we  think  wiU  CBtiiHv 
supersede  oil  these  publications  in  the  librorr  of  tbe  nU- 
neian,^-Jtn.  Jaum.  qf  tka  Mtdiaal  Sdmeaa.  '^ 

MEMOIR  ow  THB  TREATMENT  of  VENE- 
REAL DISEASES  wrmovr  MERCURY. 
employed  at  the  Military  Hofl|ritBl  of  the 
VaI-de-6raoe.  Translated  from  tbe  FieDch 
ofH.M.J.Desruelles,M.D.dcc  To  whkh 
are  added,'  Observations  by  G.  J.  Guthrie, 
;  Esq.  and  various  documents,  shcnrinff  the 
results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  inGreat 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America. 
1  vol.  8va 
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sign^  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  each  author  will,  generally  speak- 
ing, contribute  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions  on  the  subjects 
which  have  occupied  his  chief  attention,  the  superiority  of  the 
whole  performance  to  any  thing  which  the  mere  labor  of  compila- 
tion could  accomplish  will  be  unquestionable.  To  each  important 
article  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  appended. 

The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  publication,  already  alluded 
to,  and  the  extensive  encouragement  which  Dictionaries  of  a  much 
greater  extent  have  met  with  in  France  and  GEaMANv,  althoagh 
some  of  them  are  very  unequal  as  regards  the  value  of  different 
parts,  and  encumbered  with  much  that  is  absolutely  useless,  afford 
sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  work  in  which  what 
is  valuable  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be  separated  Grom  what  is 
merely  calculated  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  frustrate  the 
inquiry,  of  those  who  study  the  science  of  medicine  with  a  view 
of  regulating  and  improving  its  practice. 

In  order  to  insure  this  success,  it  is  the  desire,  and  will  be  the 
endeavor,  of  the  Editors  to  make  the  Cyclotsbia  of  Practical 
Medicine  not  only  obviously  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more 
immediately  intended,  but  so  creditable  to  BamsH  Medical  Science 
as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  all  classes  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 


In  the  American  edition,  all  interesting  details  on  the  subjects 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudenob,  omitted  in  the 
original,  will  be  supplied.— Much  new  matter  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can Surgery  and  Medical  Practice  will  be  introduced ;  and  for 
this  ample  materials  have  been  promised. — ^FuU  explanations  will 
be  given  of  all  medical  terms,  especially  those  which  modem  dis- 
coveries have  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  which,  many  of  the  wcnrks  of  the  present 
day  are  almost  unintelligible. — At  the  termination  of  each  article 
the  most  copious  references  will  be  given  to  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  who  desires  it,  to  pursue 
his  investigations  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.—Finally,  the  whole  work  will  be  carefully  revised,  and  such 
additions  made  as  may  tend  to  increase  its  value,  and  to  render  it, 
what  it  is  desired  it  should  be — A  cobiplbtb  Library  op  the  Medical 
Sciences. 
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Juit  ptfblUhcd  by  Carey  and  Lea,  in  one  volume^  oeiavot 

A  MEMOIR 


or 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT; 

WITH   A    REVIEW   OP    THE    HISTORY   OF    MARITIME    DISCOVERY, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  DOCUMENTS  FROM  THE  ROLLS 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 

Notices, 

<*Put  forth  in  the  most  unpretending  manner,  and  without  a  name,  this  work  is 
-of  paramount  importance  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats." — Literary  Gazette* 
**  Will  it  not,''  says  the  author,  with  just  astonishment,  **  be  deemed  almost  incre- 
tlible  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of  England  which  recites  the  great 
discovery  and  plainly  contemplates  a  scheme  of  colonization  should,  up  to  this 
moment,  have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as  that  which  first  gave  permission 
to  go  forth  and  explore?" — lb.  "  We  must  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deserving  of  more  space  than  we  can  this  week  bestow. 
Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  work  as  one  of  great  value  and  interest." — lb. 

**  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navigatpr  and  the  curious,  will  derive  pleai 
sure  and  information  from  this  well  written  production." — Courier. 

*<  A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of  the  number  of 
the  inaccuracies  it  exposes;  we  shall  cease  to  have  confidence  in  books."  **  Every 
sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  oaght  to  purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity; 
more  false  assertions  and  inaccurate  statements  were  never  exposed  in  the  same 
compass.  It  has  given  Vi,s  a  lesson  we  shall  never  forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by." — 
Spectator, 

*>*  At  length,  however,  a  writer  has  come  forward  to  do  tardy  but  effectual  jus-  . 
lice  to  the  memory  of  Sebastian.  Cabot.  In  a  work  which  has  just  appeared, 
entitled  *  A  Memoir,  &c.*  the  clouds  of  misrepresentation  have  been  completely 
dispelled,  and  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  are  placed  upon  a  &m  and  lasting  basis."— TVfnes.  **  Attracted,  at 
length,  in  his  declining  days,  by  the  irresistible  foroe  of  the  amor  patriar,  he  came 
home  to  his  native  land.  Edwaitl  YI.  settled  a  pension  on  him, and  appointed  him 
as  General  Supervisor  of  the  Maritime  Concerns  of  the  Countiy.  A  large  portion 
of  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  a.  derail  of  the  useful  and  successful  efforts  which  he 
made,  while  in  that  situation,  to  extend  the  commerce  and  establish  the  maritime 
greatness  of  England,";— 76.  *'  We  cannot  part  with  this  able  and  interesting  vol- 
ume without  again  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public." — lb. 

'*  It  is  delightful  to  see  so  much  of  the  darkness  which  overspread  that  great 
navigator's  discoveries  now  rolled  away. .  The  account  of  his  death  is  very  aifect- 
ing." — Literary  Gazette,  aeeandnotice. 

«<  It  is  an  adnurable  companion  to  the  *  Historv  of  Columbus'  which  has  recently 
been  published,  and  the,  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  navigator  and  the  curious 
in  geography,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  from  "this  preduction."— 
National  Gazette, 

**  The  work  is  one  of  laborious  research,  and  contains  a  vast  body  ofinformationv 
much  of  which  is  orig^al,  recenjtly  obtained  from  the  Rolls,  and 'now'  first  pub- 
lished. Cabot  was  a  Venetian  by  births  but  was  removed  by  his  father  to  England 
at  an  early  age.'  ^  The  author  of  the  work  before  us — republished  in  a  handsome 
octavo  by  Carey  and  l.eih*very  satisfactorily  establishes  the  long  questioned  fact 
that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  JMurt  of  the  continent"— G^mmeraa/  Adnertiaer*^ 
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